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"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :" — 
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To  leare  cot  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
wordi "  thii  House  considers  it  essential  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Question 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  that  there  should  he  an  amendment  of  the  Ijiw  relating 
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agreed  to. 
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Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— ( The  Earl  of  Belmore)  . .   1062 

After  short  debate,   Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  2%  and  committed  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment  Bill  (No.  199)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*,"— ( The  Lord  Cranworth)  . .   1063 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  ["  now  ")  and  insert  ("  this  Day  Six  Months/') 

{The  Lord  Abinger.) 
After  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  (''  now  ")  stand  Part  of  the  Motion  ? 

their  Lordships  divided  ;  Contents  17,  Not-Contents  24;  Majority  7 
Beeolved  in  the  Negative;  and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  thie  Day  Site  Months, 
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Banzbttptct  Bill— Question,  Mr.  Leeman;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General  . .   1065 

PsiTiLEOB — Altebatiok  OF  NoTioES  OF   QuESTioKS— Quostion,  Mr.  WhaUoy  ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  1065 

Befbksbntatiok   of  thb  People  (ScoxLiiin))   Bill — Question,  Mr.  Baxter ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   1067 

Business  of  the  House — ^Observations,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer     , .  1 068 

Parliamentary  Beform— Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill 

[BUI  79]— 

Bill  coiwu2^m2  in  Committee — [Progress  July  4]  ..  ..   1068 

New  Clause  (Power  to  distribute  Votes.) 
After  long  time.  Committee  report  Progress;    to  sit  again  upon  Monday 

next. 

PbIVILEOE— -SlGSTATUBES  TO  A  PETITION — MoVCd, 

«That  the  Order  of  the  26th  Day  of  Jane»  that  the  Petition  of  *  Inhabitants  of  Halifax 
and  its  enyirona'do  lie  upon  the  table,  be  read,  and  discharged ;  and  that  the  Petition 
h9  tejeoted,"'^{Mr,  CharUi  Foreter)  ..  ••  ••1124 

After  short  debate.  Petition  rejected. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read : — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair:"—- 

The  Ibish  PEiBAeB — Thb  Royal  Pbebooatite — Monoir  pob  jln  Addbess-— 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  **  to  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
wordi  **  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
graoiously  pleased  to  consider  the  expediency  of  withholding  the  exercise  of  Her 
Royal  Prerogative  of  creating  Peers  of  Ireland,  or  filling  up  vacancies  that  may 
occur  in  the  Peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  view  to  the 
ultimate  union  of  the  Peerage  of  Ireland  with  the  Peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,"— 
(iSiV  Co/man  O'i^A^,)— instead  thereof  ..  ..  ••1127 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question :  "^After  short  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
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ICOLDATIA — TttASMXNX  OV  SHE  JxWtSh-^MoZIOir  fOB  AlT   ABBBX88 — 

Amendmeot  proposed. 

To  leave  ont  from  the  word "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  an  bumble  Addresi  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  gite  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  fbrther 
Correspondenoe  relating  to  the  perseoution  of  Jews  in  Moldavia/' — (Sir  FranciB 
&o2d#tiiMf,)— instead  thereof  ..  ..  ..  ••1136 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question :  " — ^After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leaye,  toithdraum, 

MbDIOAX   OpFIOEBS  of  THB    AbMT — BSSOLTTTIOK — 

Amendment  proposed, 

Te'lesve  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  alteration  made  in  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the 
1st  day  of  October  1858,  has  not  only  operated  prejudicially  to  the  interests  of  the 
medical  profession,  but  prodnced  an  injtkrions  effect  upon  the  Military  SerWoe  of  the 
Country,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  procure  a  better  qualified  class  of  Medical 
Officers,  and  thereby  promote  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Military  Senrice  generally 
if  the  recommendations  of  the  said  Oommittee  were  carried  out  in  Uieir  integrity/' 
— {Mr.  Sjfnan,) — instei^  thereof    ..  ••  ..  ••    1141 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  ont  stand  part  of  the 
Question :  ''—After  short  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Case  op  Fultobd  akd  ^jslubfteaj)  (Poachikg) — Motion  por  ak  Addbess— 

Amendment  proposed^ 

To  leaTO  out  from  the  word  <'  That^"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Iler  Majesty  praying  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Copy 
of  tlie  Depositions  on  which  the  oonviotion  of  two  men  for  poaching  by  the  Salisbury 
Beneh  of  County  Magistntes  in  March  last  was  based," — (ifr.  Taylorp) — instead 
thereof  *••  ^        %•  ••  ••  •«   1147 

After  debate,  Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 

part  of  the  Question:  "—-The  House  iiniM;  Ayes  70,  Noes  31 ;  Ma- 

jority  39. 
Original  Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Ohair:** — Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That  this  House  do 

now  adjourn, ''-^(ifr.  Otway,) — ^put,  and  agreed  to, 

LORDS,  MONDAY,  JULY  8. 

Ctoiiflecration  of  COiurehyards  (No.  2)  Bill  (No.  144)~ 

House  in  Committee  (according  ix>  Order)       . .  . .  . .  1163 

The  Heport  of  the  Amendment  to  be  received  on  Friday  next ;  and  Bill  to 
bejirmM  as  amended  (No.  208.) 

CiHrvoGATioK  Am)  THB  GoHHissioir  ON  BirxTALiSK— Questions,  The  Earl  of 
SbaAesbury,  Lord  Taunton ;  Answer^  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : — 
Debate  thereon  ..  ..  ..  ..   1168 

Limerick  Harbour  (Oomposition  of  Debt)  Bill  (No.  188)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee  read  . ,   1182 

After  short  debate.  Bill  cotuidered  in  Committee  : — ^Bill  reported  without 
Amendment,  and  to  be  read  3'  To-morrow, 
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BioASKooB   Cbdokal   Lttkatic    Astltts— Question,  Mr.  Floyer  ;    Answer, 

Mr.  Oathome  Hardy  . .  . ,  • .  . .  1186 

FoixxoH  Postal  Co2rvEKTioKfl--Queetion,  Mr.  Hadfield  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  Ibe  Exchequer        ..  ..  ..  ..  1186 

School   Buzldiko   Obabis  ^  Question^  Sir  Lawrence  Palk;   Ajiswer,  Lord 

Eobert  Montagu  ..  ••  ..  1187 

Siosx  WABsniGs — Questioni  Colonel  Sykes;  Answer,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave       •  •  1187 
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Parliamentary  Beform  —  Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill 

[BiU  79]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee  [Progress  July  5]  . .  . .   1193 

After  long  time.  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again  To-mofrow  at  Two  of 
the  Clock. 

OourtB  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  {re'cmmitted)  Bill  [Bill  145]— 

Bill  considered  in  Committee     . .  . .  • .  •  •   1250 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress;    to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday. 

Gkdashielfl    Jurisdiction    "BlU— Ordered  (Sir  Ordham   Montgomery,   Mr.   Secretary 

Oathome  Hardy) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  284]         . .  . .    1251 

Turnpike  Acts   Continuance   Bill— Ord^r^  {Mr.  Secretary   CkUhome  Hardy,  Mr. 

Selater-Booth) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  232]  . .  ••1251 

Turnpike    Trusts  Arrangements   Wl— Ordered  (Mr.  Secretary  Oathome  Hardy, 

Mr.  Sclater-Booth) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  233]        *'.  .  >    1251 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  JULY  9. 

Mexico — ^Fatb  op  the  Empebob  yLAxnuuAs : — ABrssiniA — luPBisoincENT  op 
Bbteish  Subjects — Questions,  Yiscount  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe  ;  Answer, 
The  Earl  of  Derby  ..  ..  ..  •.   1252 

Obdeb — ^Notice  op  Qubstioks — Observations,  Lord  Bedesdale  •  •  1254 

Patriotic  Fund  Bill  (No.  201)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— (25^  JSarl  of  Longford)  . .  1255 

Bill  read  2%  and  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday 
next. 

Oalway  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)  Bill  (No.  176)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  put  into  Committee  read  . .   1255 

After  short  debate.  Bill  considered  in  Committee;   and  reported  without 
Amendment ;  and  to  be  read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 

Bailways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communication)   Bill 

(No.  197)— 

Moved,  ••  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2%"— (2%d  Lord  Stanley  ofAlderley)  . .  1257 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly : — Then  it 
was  moved  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  ;  Objected  to  ; 
and,  on  Question,  Resoked  in  the  Affirmative,  and  Bill  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  accordingly  : — ^List  of  the  Committee  . .  . .   1261 

COMMONS,   TUESDAY,  JULY  9. 

The  Bibmingham  Riots— Question,  Mr.  Whalley ;  Answer,  Mr.  (J.  Hardy         1262 

Case  op  Fuiford  and  Wellstead  (Poaching)— Question,  Mr.  Taylor  ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Qathome  Hardy  . .  . .  , .  . .  1263 

BsPEBSENTATioir  OF  THE  People  Bill— Quostion,  Mr.  Whalley ;   Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . «  . ,  . .  1263 
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Bill  eoHsid^ed  in  Committee  [Progress  July  8]  . .  •  •   1264 

New  Schedule  (A.)  (Boroughs  to  return  One  Member  only  in  future  Par- 
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Schedule  X  (Notice  to  Occupants  in  respect  of  Poor  Bates.) 
Preamble  agreed  to. 

BUI  reported :— -As  amended,  to  be  eaneidered  upon  Friday,  at  Two  of  the 
Clock,  and  to  be  printed.    [Bill  237.] 

TizinoN  (Ibelahd) — Eesolutiok — Moved, 
**  Thai,  in  tho  opinion  of  thia  House  there  has  heen  a  great  and  disproportionate  increase 
of  Irish  Taxation  since  1841,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of  Taxation  in  Great  Britain 
daring  the  same  period,  which  deserres  the  attention  of  Parliament," — {Mr.  M*Kenna)      1292 

After  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

District  liunatic  Asylums  Officers  (Ireland)  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave.  (ZordiVaai).  ..  ,.  •,  1814 
After  abort  debate.  Motion  agreed  to :  — Bill  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of 
the  Officers  and  Servants  of  District  Lnnatic  Asylums  in  Ireland,  and  to 
alter  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Custody  of  Dangerous  Lunatics 
and  Dangerous  Idiots  in  Ireland,  ordered  {Lord  Nacu,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland) ;  preaeniedj  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  242.] 
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Carriers  Act  Amendment  Wl—considered  in  Committee :  —  Resolution  reported: — 
BiU  ordered  {Mr.  Batley,  Mr.  CormoaU  Legh,  Mr,  WHJbraham  Egerton,  Mr.  WUliam 
Edward  Forster) ;  presenUd,  and  read  the  first  time  [BUI  2id]        ..  ..   1816 
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Moioed,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,"— (ifr.  Bruee)  . .  1817 

After  long  debate,  Debate  adjourhed  till  To-morrow. 
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Moved,  ''  That  the  House  do  now  resolye  itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  said 
BiVi,''—{The  Earl  of  KimberUy)  ..  ..  ..1379 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  (*'  now  ")  and  insert  (''  this  Day  Six  l^onths/') 
^(Th$  Marpkeee  of  Weetmeath.) 
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After  short  debate,  Question,  That  ("now")  stand  Fart  of  the  Motion? 

|>ut,  and  agreed  to : — House  in  Comnuttee  accordingly. 
After  short  time  spent  therein,  it  was  moved  That  the  Bill  be  now  reported. 
An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  {'*  now")  and  insert  ("  this  Day  Three 

lloJith8,")^{The  Marqueis  of  Weeimeath.) 
On  Question,  That  (^'now")  stiind  Fart  of  the  Motion?  Reeohedm  the 
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read  3*  on  Tuesday  next. 

Acyutants  of  Volunteers  Bill  (No.  192)— 
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Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  (''now")  and  insert  (''this  Bay  Three 

Months/') — {The  Duhe  of  Buckingham  and  ChandoeJ) 
After  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ('*  now  ")  stand  Fart  af  the  Motion  ? 

their  Lordships  divided  ;  Contents  6,  Not-Contents  18;  Majority  12 
Reaohed  in  the  Negative  ;  and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  this  Lay  Three  Months. 
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Trades  Union  Commission  Act  (1867)  Extensicm  Bill  [BiU  227]— 

Order  for  Committee  read  i^Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  lec^ve  the 
Chair,"— (ifr.  Secretary  Oathorne  Hardy)  . .  . .   1398 

After  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  : — BiU  eoneidered  in  Committee. 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

Court  of  Chancery  (OflEloers)  BiU  {Lords)  [BiU  235]— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  BUI  be  now  read  a  second  time,"— (JMr.  Attorney  Omm^  1414 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — BiU  read  the  second  time,  and  com- 
mitted for  To-morrow, 

Bankruptcy  {on  re-oommittat)  Bill  [BUI  74]— 

Order  for  going  into  Committee  read  . .  . .  .  •  1415 

After  short  debate.  Order  for  Committee  discharged ;— BiU  toithdrawn. 
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ITmrdday  next. 

Local  OoTemment  Supplemental  (No.  8)  Bill  [Bill  167}-^ 

Lords'  Amendments  eonnder&d  .  •  • .  .  •  1421 

Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be  asaplgned  to  The  Lords  tut 
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List  of  the  Committee  . .  • «  , .  1422 

LORDS,  PBIDAT,  JTJLT  18. 

LoHDOK,  Bbxobtok,  Aim  Sours  Coast  Bailwat — Observationsy  Loff4  B^desdayle : 

—Short  debate  thereon        . .  • ,  • ,  , ,  1422 

Meetings  in  Boyal  Parks  Bill  (No.  113)— 

After  short  debate,  Second  Beading  put  off  to  Friday  next  .  •  1424 

Christ  Ohnroh  (Qzlbrd)  Ordinances  BiU  (No.  190)-^- 

Mo99d,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2%"— (2%«  Arehhishop  of  CanUrhitty)      1425 
After  short  debate,  Motion  a^r$$d  to :— 'Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  mm? 
rnUtod  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  Tkmnday  next. 

Oonsearation  of  Ohurches  and  Churchyards  BiU  (No.  15)— 

{litrmorly  CommcnAxiOM  <a  Cht71M!btasj>8  (No.  2)  Bnx) — 

Amendments  reported  (according  to  Order)        .  , .  • .  1427 

Tnrther  Amendments  made : — ^Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  Moifukty,  the  22nd  huitani  ; 
and  to  be  printed  as  amended  (No.  222.) 

IVLAITD  FiSHKRISS  OF  iBULAin) — MoTIOir  FOB  AN  ASDHSSS — Moved,^ 

**  That  an  hnmble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for,  Retnm  of  all  Expense  of  the 

Special  Commissioners  for  the  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ireland,  Ao. : 
"Similar  Returns  in  relation  to  the  Speelal  Gommissionert  for  Enj^and^  40.**— ^3%# 

Marquees  of  ClanriccBrde)  %•  ••  ••  ,,    1427 

After  debate.  Motion  ayreed  to. 

Boos  OF  COMMOK  FbATBB — MOTIOK  FOB  AN  AdDBBSS— 3f(H7tf(f| 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majestj,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  ^to  Diree* 
tions  that  Her  Majesty's  Printers  and  the  Delerates  of  the  UniTersity  Press  at  Oxibid 
and  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  at  Cambridge  shonld  return  to  this  House : 
"  1.  A  List  of  the  Alterations  from  the  Text  of  the  sealed  Books  existing  in  the  Books 

of  Common  Prayer  as  now  issued : 
"  9.  The  Dates  of  such  Alterations  : 
•*  3.  The  Authority  under  which  they  were  soTerally  made,"— { T%e  Biehop  ef  Otrfbrd)     1431 

After  short  debate.  Motion  (by  Leaye  of  the  House)  withdrawn. 

Court  of   Appeal   Chancery  (Despatch   of  Business)  BiU 

(No  215)— 

Moifed,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*,"— (i^  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  1432 

After  short  debate^  Motion  ayreed  to :-— Bill  read  2*  accordingly ;  Committee 
mfoHood :  and  BiU  to  be  read  a*  on  Monday  next. 

ladnstrial  Schoola   Bill  [n.h.'i^Preiented  {The  Marqueee  Tewnehend)}   tmd  1* 

(No.  228)  ,.  «,  ..  ..  M  1485 

COMMONS,  FREDAT,  JULY  12. 

Bomn  SAflcuor  of  Pobtucul  BjJLWAT^-^Questioni  Mr.  Sandfordi  AnaweTf 

Lord  Stanley  ..  ,.  1486 

Qimi  FuLQTJB«-()uestion,  Yiscount  Enfield ;  Answer,  Lord  Bobert  Monta|;a     1486 
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Mbtbopous— Etde  Pabx — QueBtion^  Mr.  Ewart ;  Answer,  Lord  John  Uannera  143? 

The  Eoyal  Cohhissigk  ok   Tbade   Unions— Mb.    Cokollt— -Question,  Mr. 

Samuelson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  .  •  . .  1437 

Mebtok  College — Question,  Mr.  Lowe ;  Answer^  Lord  Eobert  Montagu        .  •  1439 


Parliamentary  Beform— Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill 

[BiU  287]— 
Bill,  as  amended,  eomidered      . .  , .  .  •  . .  1439 

I^ew  Clause  (Voting  to  be  by  printed  papers  placed  in  a  glass  nzn  or  box)     1448 
I^ew  Clause  (Definition  of  "  Expenses  of  Begistration  ")  .  •  .  •  1447 

New  Clause  (Copy  of  JEteports  of  Commissioners  to  be  evidence.) 
New  Clause  (Convictions  for  felony  and  certain  other  offences  to  disqualify 

persons  from  voting.) 
New  Clause  (No  under  sheriff,  acting  under  sheriff,  &c.,  to  act  as  agent  in 

the  election  of  any  Member  for  a  City  or  Borough)        ..  ..   1451 

New  Clause  (Issue  of  Writs  to  County  J?alatine  of  Lancaster)  • .   1452 

New  Clause  (Overseers  to  make  out  a  list  of  Persons  in  arrear  of  Bates.) 
Clause  2  (Application  of  Act.) 

Clause  8  (Occupation  Franchise  for  Yoters  in  Boroughs.) 
Clause  5  (The  Occupier  to  be  rated  in  Boroughs  and  not  the  Owner)        . .  1458 
Clause  10  (Persons  reported  guilty  of  Bribery  in  Lancaster  disqualiffed  as 

Yoters  for  County  of  Lancaster  in  respect  of  Qualification  arising  in  said 

Borough)     ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1459 

Clause  21  (Electors  for  Members  of  the  University  of  London)  • .  1460 

Clause  28  (Joint  Occupation  in  Counties.) 

Clause  27  (Provision  for  Increased  Polling-Places.) 

Clause  29  (Payment  of  Expenses  of  conveying  Yoters  to  the  Poll  illegal)      1461 

Clause  42  (Corrupt  Payment  of  Bates  to  be  punishable  as  Bribery)  . .  1462 

Clause  46  (General  Saving  Clause.) 

New  Schedule  (F)  brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second  time  . .  1475 

Schedule  B  (New  Boroughs)  , .  . .  , ,   1477 

Schedule  C  (New  Boroughs  formed  by  Division  of  the  Borough  of  the 

Tower  Efttmlets)  . .  . .  . .  . .   1479 

Schedule  D  (Counties  to  be  divided)  , .  .  .  •  . .   1481 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon  Monday  next    [Bill  250.] 

• «  . .  . . 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read :— -Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : ''-» 

Covenanted  Educational  Service  in  Bombay — Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
<«  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  gi?e  direotioni  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  Correspondence  between 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Bombay  and  the  Secretary  to  GoTcrnment  at 
Bombay,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  a  small  oovenanted  educational  serTlce  in 
that  Presldency/'---(ifr.  (Tfunt  2>u^,) — instead  thereof  ..  ••1482 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  he  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question : ''  —  After  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  negatived :  — 
Words  added  : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to* 

Faslxauent— St.  Stephen's  Cbypt— Question,  Mr.  Whalley ;  Answer,  Lord 
John  Manners  ••  ..  «•  ..  1486 

JReeohedf  That  this  House  will  immediately  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  Supply. 

STTFHiT — Civil  Sesvice  Estdcates — eoneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £150,035,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1868, 
for  Superannuation  and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persons  formerly  employed  in  the  Public 
Serrioe"  «•  ••  ••  ••  ••    1467 
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SUPPLT^CniL  SxsTxcx  EsTOfins— Gommittee— eottftnt^dl 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  pat,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
mts and  ask  leave  to  sit  a^gain/' — {Mr,  lAukf) — The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  3, 
Noes  69 ;  Majority  66  : — Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(3.)    £638,  Toulonese  and  Corsican  Bmlgrants,  Ao. 

(3.)    £326,  Refuge  for  the  Destitute. 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,580,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1868,  for  the 
Subsistence  of  Polish  Refogees,  and  Allowances  to  distressed  Spaniards "  .  •     1489 

After  short  debate.  Motion  ms^e,  and  Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  agun : " — (ifr.  Whoiley  :)^Motion,  by  leave,  witMbrawn : — 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(j.)    £38,040,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Merchant  Seamen^s  Fund  Pensions. 

it.)    £27,400,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Distressed  British  Seamen  Abroad. 

(7.)    £2,710,  Miscellaneous  Charges  formerly  on  the  Civil  List,  Ac.         ..  ..     1490 

After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to, 

(8.)    £1,183,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Infirmaries  (Ireland.) 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  <*  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again/'— (ifr*.  £tu^,)— put,  and  negatived. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  ezoeeding  £11,845,  bo 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  oourse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3lBt  day  of  March  1868, 
for  the  support  of  certain  Hospitals  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  Expense  of  the  Board  of 
Superintendence"     ..  ..  ..  .,  .,     1490 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,845, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 
which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March 
1868,  for  the  support  of  certain  Hospitals  ki  Dublin,  and  for  the  Expense  of  the  Board 
of  Superintendence." 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn: — Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £5,323,  Conoordatum  Fund,  and  other  Charities  and  Allowances,  Ireland. 

Eesolations  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit  again  upon 
Monday  next. 


Game  Laws  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  226]— 

Order  for  Committee  read  : — Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair"  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..   1491 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question,  ''That  this  House  do  now  adjouin/' 
— {Mr.  Vance,) — ^put,  and  agreed  to. 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  JULY  15. 

AsxT — Masck  of  Tboops  to  Hoxjkslow — Question,  Earl  de  Grey;   Answer, 

The  Earl  of  Longford :— Short  debate  thereou  . .  . .  1492 

Hktbopolis— The   Loitdok  Water   Supply — Obseryations,  Lord  de  Mauley; 

Beply,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  . .  . .  . .   1496 

New  Zealavi) — ^Withdkawal  of  Troops — Mov^d, 

-  That  an  hnmble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  for  a  Retnm  of  the  Regiments 
In  New  Zealand  since  the  1st  January,  1865,  and  the  Dates  of  their  Embarkation," 
-- {The  Earl  of' Carnarvon)  ..  ,.  ..  ..   1496 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

.    COMMONS,  MONDAY,  JULY  15. 

RmcoiTREi)  ABTSsnriAK  ExPEDinojr — Question,  Colonel  Sykes ;   Answer,  Sir 

StaflFord  Northcote  ..  ..  ..  ..  1511 

Telbsraphio  Cokhunicatiok — Question,  Mr.  Childers  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .  1512 

I^^vx— Coetract  for  GuEBOATSH-Question,  Mr.  Seely ;  Answer,  Mr.  Corry        1512 

The  WHOBTtEBERRT  Case— Questiou,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor  ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy,  Mr.  Kendall  ..  ..  ,.  ..  1518 

AiKT— Memcsax.  OFFiCEBa  OF  THE  QuARBs — Quostion,  Mr,  O'Beime  ;  Answer, 

Bir  John  Pakington  ,,  ,.  .,  .,    1514 
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India — ^Thb  Obissa  FAimns— QaeltioB>  Mr.  Ee&ry  SefmOtir ;  Aasireri  Sir 

Stafford  Northoote  .,  ■..  ..  ..  1515 

Abmt — ^SjnGHTSBBiDGB  Babilaczb— Questioii,  Mr.  Lowe  ;   Ahdwer,  Sir  John 

Fakington       • .  . .  . .  . .  •  •  1515 

Thb  Doe  Duty— Qaestion,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hani  . .  1516 

Abicy — ^ThIb  Skidbr  EinjB— Question,  Major  Walker ;  Answer,  Sir  J.  Pakington  1517 

MussuM  07  Ibisk  Ikduvibt— Qaeitiony  Mr.  Gregory;   Answer,  Lord  Bebc»rt 

Montagu         . .  . .  . .  . .  . .   1517 

MJETBOPOLia — ^Htss  PABK-i-Queetion,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk ;  Answer^  Lord  John 

Manners  . .  . .  . .  .  ^  . .  1517 

The  Railway  Aocinfiirr  at  "Wabbinqton — Notice  (Mr.  O^Btime)  . .  1618 

Thb  YoLuiTTBER  Eeyibw— Question,  Lord  Eloho ;   Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  • .  1518 

Navy — The  Natal  Eeview — Observations,  Colonel  Enox;  Reply,  Mr.  IDorry    1519 

BvsiNBss  OF  THB  HousE — Questious,  Mr.  Bruoe;   Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequ^  :^Shorfc  debate  thereon       « .  . .  . .   16&1 

Abhy—- Mabch  OB  Tboops   to   Houkslow — ^Personal  Explanation,  Sir  John 

Fakington       ,%  ..  ^.  ..  ..  1523 

Parliamentaiy  Beform— BepreMntaticm  of  the  People  Bill 

[Bill  250]— 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read  . .  . ,  . .  1526 

After  long  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  Bill  be 

now  read  the  (third  time :  "-Question  put)  and  agreed  to:— Bill  read 

the  third  time;  Verbal  Amendment  made  x-^'SXHl  pawed, 

Oarriers'  Act  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  243]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

Chair"  ..  ..  ..  ».  ..  1614 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  worda 

"  this  Hoaee  wiU,  upon  this  day  two  monthf,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee/'— 

(Hr.  DiZttl^,)— instead  thereof. 

After  short  debate,  Question,  ''That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived :— Words  added : — Main 
Question,  as  amended)  put,  and  agreed  ie  : — Committee  ^u^  o^till  this  day 
two  months. 

WOODHOUSE  COLLECnON — 

Seleot  Committee  appointed,  t"to  oonsider  and  report  on  the  oondaot  of  Mr.  Consul 
General  Saunders  with  reference  to  the  bequest,  by  the  late  Mr.  James  Woodhotise, 
bf  bis  Coins  and  other  Antiquities  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum," — 
{Mr.  Lowe)  ••  ••  ••  ..  ••  1614 

And,  on  July  18,  Select  Committee  nominated  : — List  of  the  Committee     . .  l6l5 

CofltomB  DntieB  (Isle  of  Man)  Bill — CenMered  in  Committee  : — Resolution  reported  : 
^BlU  ordered  {Mr.  Dodeon,  Mr,  Bunt,  Mr.  ChaneeUor  of  the  Eneheqner) ;  preeetUed^ 
and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  258]     ..  ..  ..  ..     1615 

Dundee  PrOTisional  Orders  Conflrmation  Bill — Ordered  (Sir  Oraham  Montgomery^ 

Mr.  Secretcary  Gathome  Hardy) ;  preierUed,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  257]  ••1615 

LORDS,  TUESDAY,  JULY  16. 
Parliamentary  Beform^-Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill— 

Presented  ( The  Earl  of  Derby) ;  read  !• ;  to  be  printed  (No.  227)  . .   1616 

After  short  debate,  Bill  ordered  to  be  read  2*  on  Monday  next. 

Transubstantiation,  &c.  Declaration  Abolition  Bill  (No.  101}— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3%"— (2%d  JEarl  of  Kimherley)  . .   1617 

On  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Affi/rmative ;   Bill  read  3*  accordingljr,  and 
passed. 
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Local  Oovernxnent  Suiyplemeiital  (No.  6)  Bill  (No.  166)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be  pnt  into  Committee  read  . .  1619 

After  short  debate.  Order  dueharged, 
CoirartABULART  (IssLun>)-— Case  of  Sub-Coitstable  Jesohsob — 
Addreas  for  FapeiB  (  T:^  ^r2  o/ ZMYftm)        ..  ..  ••  1620 

After  short  debate,  Motion  (bj  Leave  of  the  House)  toithdraum. 

Prorogation  of  Psrliailieilt  Bill  lnj^.y-PresmUed  {The  Lord  Chaneellor);  irMd  1* 

(No.  238}  ..  ..*  ..  ..  ••  1620 

COMMONS.  TTTESDAY,  JULY  16. 
Tklesbaphic  axtd  PoflEAL  SxsTEM  8— Question,  Mr.  Akroyd;  Answer,  Mr.  Hnnt   1621 
TuxzxT — The  Cbeiait  Ifsubbbction — Appoihtmbnt  op  Sib  William  Wisbman 

«— Qaestion,  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley  .  r  1621 

Ibilakb— WsioBi!S  Ain>  Measubes— Question,  Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen ;  Answer, 

Lord  Naas      • ,  . .  . .  . .  . .  16^2 

Thb  Cattle  TBADE-^Question,  Mr.  Dodson ;  Answer,  Lord  Robert  Montagu      1622 

QuEsv  Avke'b  BoinfTY  OriiCE— ^eetion,  Mr.  Bouverie ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 

Hardy     •       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1623 

Ibblakd— -TBnriTr  College,  DuBUN-^Question,  The  O'Conor  Don  ;   Answer^ 

Lord  Naas      .^  ..  ..  ••  1623 

LnnA  Office — State  EHTEKTAnnaan  to  the  Sttltak — Question,  Mr.  Fawoett ; 

Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  . .  . .  •  *   1^^^ 

Bailwat  Coxpahies  Bill— Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  S.  Cave  .  •  1626 
Meetibgs  nr  B.otal  Pabxs  BiLir^Qnestion,  Mr.   F.   A.  Taylor;    Answtsr, 

Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  . .  . .  • .  . .   1626 

Natt— The  Naval  Reyibw— Question,  Colonel  Gilpin ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  £xohequer  •.  ..  ..  ..   16^26 

BcsKEEaB  OF  THE  HousE — MoBNiiro  SiTTiKOS — Moved, 

"  TbMi,  on  Tbartday  and  Friday  next,  this  Houm  ^U  meet  at  Twelve  o'clock,  enbi'ect 
to  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  sittings  of  the  Honse  on  Wednesdajr/'— (^*  <^^^ 
eeUor  of  the  Exdiequer)  ..  ••  ••  ..  1626 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to. 

LAn>ED  Estates  (Ibelaiti)) — Resolution^— IfboM?, 

•*  That  this  Hoose  will,  npon  Monday  next,  resolye  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  oonsider 
an  humble  Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  recommending  to  the  House  to 
grant  a  sum  by  way  of  loan,  not  exceeding  one  million  sterling,  to  be  employed  in 
the  parohase  of  estates  which  may  be  offered  for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in 
Ireland,  snch  estates  to  be  re-sold,  in  subdirided  farms,  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  each  to  the  occupying  tenants  of  such  estates ;  or  in  the  event 
of  the  tenants  declining  to  purchase,  then  to  such  other  persons  as  may  be  willing  to 
imrohaso  the  same  in  subdivided  farms,  the  purpose  being  to  assert  and  enooorage  an 
IndefuOmi  proprieftaiy  of  small  freehold  estatea  in  Irehind,"-»(ifr.  (yBeinu)  . .   1 628 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  taithdraton. 

Increase  of  the  Epieoopate  Bill  (Lords)  [BiU  213]— 

Motied,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time"—{iSir  Soundelt  Palmer)  1637 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''  npon  this  day  three  months/' — (iff*.  CHlpin :) 
—After  short  debate.  Question  put : — The  House  dmded  ;  Ayes  45, 
KosB  84 ;  Majority  11 :— Main  Question  put,  and  <^eed  to  ;<^BiU  read 
a  second  time,  and  committed' fat  Hiureday. 

iBTestmeiit  of  Trust  Funds  BiU  [BiU  197]— 

Bill  oonMored  in  Committee     . .  . .  . .  . .  1653 

After  short  time  spent  theceia,  'BXIX  reported ;  as  amended^  to  be  consideifed 
upon  Umaredttg^  and  to  hepriMed  [Bill  259.] 

YOL.  CLXZZym.    [isxbd  sbuss.]  [  «  ] 
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Tests  AboUtion  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  BlU  [Bill  16]— 

Order  read,  for  reBuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Qu^tion  [18th  June],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  tiie  third  time :  " — Qaestion  again  proposed : — Debate 
resumed  . .  . .  . .  . ,  . .  1656 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now/'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  three  months/' — {Sir  Michael 
EiekS' Beach  :) — After  short  debate,  Question,  "That  the  word  *now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question."  put,  and  agreed  to  : — Main  Question  put^  and 
agreed  to : — Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  p'aeud, 

Xntestates'  Widows  and  Children  (Scotland)  Wl— Ordered  {Sir  oraham  Monu 

g<mery,  Mr,  Secretcarff  Oathome  Hardy)  ..  ..  ••   1658 

Sewage  Bill— CM^ed  {Mr.  Secretary  Oathome  Hardy,  Mr.  Selater-Jiooih)  . .   I659 

Libel  BUI  [Bill  215]- 

Moved, "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time,"— (Str  C.  (yZoghlm)     . .   1659 
After  short  debate,  Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were  not  present ;  House 
coontedy  and  40  Members  not  being  present  House  adjourned, 

LOBDS,  THUE8DAY,  JULY  18. 

Prorogation  of  Parliament  Bill  (No.  228)— 

Moved,  •'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (2%^  Lord  Chancellor)  . .  1660 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to  : — Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 

Agricultural  Employment  BiU  (No.  147}— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (2%^  JSarl  of  Shaftetlury)         . .   1661 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  2*  aooordinglj. 

COMMONS,  THUESDAY.  JULY  18. 

Bazlwat  AcoiBEirc  at  Wabbikgton — Question,  Mr.  O'Beime;   Answer,  Mr. 

Stephen  Cave  ..  ..  ..  ..  1667 

CoxPEKSATiON    FOB    Slaitohtered    Cattlb  —  Questlon,  Mr.  Bead ;   Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt       ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1668 

India  Office — State  Entbbtaiviocnt  to  the  Sultam — Question,  Mr.  H.  B. 

Sheridan;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  . .  .  •   1668 

Bsoistbatiok  of  Deeds  (Ibeland)  Bill — 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  "  to  inquire  into  the  amonnt  of 
Pees  paid  into  the  office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds  in  Ireland,  and  the 
applicationof  those  Fees,"— (^fn^a/i>tinn0)  ..  ..  1670 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum, 

SUPPLY— CiYiL  Sebtice  Estdcates — considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Qaestion  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  ezoeeding  £30,479,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1868, 
for  Nonconforming,  Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland  "  . .  1672 
Motion  made, and  Qaestion  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £366,  be  granted  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in 
course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1868,  for  Noncon- 
forming, Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland," — {Mr,  Ha^ield:}-- 
After  debate,  Question  put : — The  Committee  divided;  Ayes  33,  Noes  106 ;  Minority  73. 
Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  Item  of  £346  3s.  id.,  for  New  Congrega- 
tions, be  omitted  from  the  proposed  Vote," — {Mr.  Lash  ;) — After  farther  short  debate. 
Question  put: — The  CemmKtlee  divided ;  Ayes  41,  Noes  78;  Majority  37:— Original 
Qaestion  put,  and  agreed  to  ,,  • .  . .  .  •     1680 

(a.)  J635.945,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Royal  Palaces  : — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to    1681 
(3.)  £95,805,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Buildings,  &c. 
(4.)  £10,300,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Furniture  in  Public  Departments. 
(5.)  £100,326,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Royal  Parks,  Pleasure  Gardens,  Ac.  .«     1600 

Moved, "  That  the  Vote  for  the  eipenses  of  Hyde  Park  be  reduced  by  a  sum  of  £18,407 ; 
^t  U  is  joit  and  ezpodi^nt  H^t  (be  amoimt  b«q«hw7  (9  r«pair,tlM  dMXuigo  done  to  the 
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SUPPLY — Cmz.  SiBTioB  Eitucatis— Committee— tf&ti{ifttt«(2. 

niliDgB  and  Park  itself  by  a  mob  of  rioters,  some  montbs  since,  should  be  levied  on  the 

C'ltj  of  London  and  Metropolitan  districts  in  the  same  way  as  damage  caused  by  similar 

ontrages  is  levied  in  L*eland,  and  that  such  procedure  is  in  accordance  with  justice  and 

the  ancient  Law  of  England," — (Oen^ral  Dunne:) — After  short  debate,  Amendment 

withdr€twn. — After  further  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to, 
(6.)  £i5,lS7,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Houses  of  Parliament  ••  ••     ^^^^ 

After  debate.  Vote  agreed  to, 
(7.)  £1,670,  British  Embassy  Houses,  Paris  and  Madrid  ••  ••     1704 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to, 
(8.)  £36,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Kew  Foreign  Office  ..  ••     1704 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to» 

(9.)  £31,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Offices'  Site. 

la)  £13,260,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Probate  Court  and  Registriee. 

II.)  £420,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Record  Repository, 
(la.)  £32,000.  National  Gallery  Enlargement. 
(15.)  £7,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Chapter  House,  Westminster. 
lfetM»l. "That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,"— ^16*. 

BenHnek  .O-^Motioo,  by  leave,  wiUidrawn, 
(14.)  £30,000,  New  Palace  of  Westminster,  Acquisition  of  Lands. 
(15.)  £16,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Siieriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland. 
(16.)  £20,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Rates  for  Goyernment  Property  •»     1705 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to, 
(17.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,000,  be 

granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 

come  in  oourse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  81st  day  of  March  1868,  for 

the  Maintenance  and  Repairs  of  the  Embassy  Houses,  Chapel,  Consular  Offices,  Hospital, 

Surgeon's  House,  and  Prison  at  Constantinople." 
Moved, "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,000,  be  granted,  Ac."— <lfr.  Monk :) — Motion, 

by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  Main  proposed. 
Mowed,  **  That  the  Vote  be  reduced  by  £350  for  iron  shutters  to  the  Ambassador's  hooto 

at  Tberapia," — {Mr,  Monk :) — Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn  •  •  •  •     1706 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(18.)  £7,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade, 
(19.)  £56,700,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Harboure  of  ReAige. 
(20.)  £21,475,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Holyhead  and  Portpatrick  Harbours,  Ao. 
(31.)  £55,837,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Public  Buildings,  Ireland. 
(32.)  £7,000,  Queen's  Uniyersity  (Ireland)  Buildings  ..  ••     1707 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to. 
(23.)  £5,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Ulster  Canal. 
(14.)  £36,360,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Lighthouses  Abroad. 
(25.)  £3,600,  Isle  of  Man  Lunatic  Asylum. 

BesolntioiiB  to  be  reported  To-morrow : — Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

Public  Worla  (Irelaild)  "BiH-^Ordered  (Lord  Naas,  Mr,  Attomeg  General  for  Ireland, 

Mr.  Di^)  ;  pretenUd,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  262]  . .  , .    1708 

Weights  and  KeasmeB  (Dublin)  BUJl— Ordered  (Lord  Naas,  Mr,  AUorneg  Oeneral/or 

Ireland) ;  prmented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  263]  . .  , .    1708 

Wezfbrd  Orand  Jury  "Bm—Ordered  {Colonel    ToUenhatn,   Sir   Jamei  Power,   Mr. 

Katvanagh) ;  presented,  Kad  tetA  the  tint  time  [Bi^  2Qi]  ..  ,,    1708 

LORDS,  FRIDAY,  JULY  19. 
Heetings  in  Boyal  Parks  Bill  (No.  113)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Reading  read  . .  •  •  1709 

After  short  debate,  Order  dUeharged;  and  Bill  (by  Leave  of  the  House) 
unihdraiiDn, 

Mxxico—- Fatk  of  ths  Ehfebob  Maxdoliak  —  Notice  mthdrawn  {Viicount 

Stratford  de  EedcUffe  :)— Short  debate  thereon  . .  . .  1709 

Industrial  Schools  Bill  (No.  223)— 

Mowd,  *<That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2%"— (  The  Marquess  Toumshsnd)        • .   1711 
An  Amendment  moted  to  leave  oat  ("  now")  and  insert  ('*this  Day  Three 

Months," — {The  Earl  of  Devon,) 
After  short  debate,  on  Question,  that  (''now  ")  stand  Part  of  the  Itfotion? 

Sesoked  in  the  Negative^  and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  tMs  Day  Three  MonJthe^ 
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Gassb  of  the  ''Mebhaid"  avb  thb  ''Tobnado''  —  Fetteiok — ObBenrationB, 
The  Marquess  of  Clanricarde ;  Beply,  The  Earl  of  Derby : — Short  debate 
thereon  . ,  . .  . ,  . .  . .   1714 

Jamaica  —  Chabge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  —  Mb.  Pubcell  —  Qaestion, 

Earl  Kussell ;  Answer,  The  Dake  of  Buckingham : — Short  debate  thereon    1718 

Maintenance  of  Families  Bill  ln,L.'}^Preunud  (^T%e  Mar^tt  Ttumthend);  read  i* 

(No.  344)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..    1722 

.^ofonnAtory  Schools  Amendment  Bill  {njJ}^Prct€nt€d^TheMarqu€is  Taunuhend) ; 

read  1»  (No.  245)      ..  ..  ••  ••  ••   1722 

COMMONS,  ERIDAY,  JT7LT  19. 
The  Abtssikiai^  CAfnvEs — duestion,  Mr.  B.  Cochrane  ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanlay  1723 

Technical  Education  Abboad— -Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Eorster ;  Answer,  Lord 

Stanley  . «  • .  .  •  . .  •  •  1723 

Instbuctiqns  to  Colonial  Qotebnobs — Question,  Mr.  W.  £.  Forster;  Answer, 

Mr.  Adderley  ..  ..  ..  ..   1723 

Naty — The  Naval  Eeview— -QueBtioo,  Mr.  Samuda ;  Answer,  Mr.  Corry     .  •  1724 

India  Office — State  Entebtadoient  to  the  Sultan — Question,  Mr.  H.  B. 

Sheridan ;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  . .  • .   1726 

CoNTAoious  DisKABBs  (Anihals)  Bill-— Quostion,  Sir  Massey  Lopes;  Answer, 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  • .  . .  • .  • .  1727 

SuTPXY — ^Order  for  Committee  read:— Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : " — 

Stobh  Wabninqs — Resolution — Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  *'  That "  to  the  end  of  the  (^oeetion,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  '*  it  is  inexpedient,  in  eonsequenoe  of  the  stupeDiion  of  '  Storm  Warnings,'  to 
o.o;itinue  the  present  arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  the  Ro/al  Sooietj,  at  an 
eipense  of  £10,000  per  annum,  the  average  cost  of  the  Meteorologioal  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  having  been  £i,dOO  per  annam,"--^  Co/ontfi  ^ikM,)-*instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ••  ..  ,,    1728 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question : '' — After  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  unthdraum. 

Colonial  Oovebnors — Motion  fob  an  Addbess — Amendment  proposed. 
To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  *'  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graoiously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  Return  of  the  names  of 
all  the  Colonial  Governors,  the  dates  of  their  appointments,  the  amount  of  their 
salaries,  and  the  number  of  years'  service  of  each," — {Mr,  BailHe  CocAmn^,)— instead 
thereof  ..  ..  ..  ••  ••   1740 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question:'' — After  short  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Case  oe  the  Ship  "  Mebhaid  " — Motion  fob  an  Addbess—     • 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *'  That"  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  stating  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  the  demand  for  compensation  from  the  Spanish  Government  made  in  respect 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Ship  *  Mermaid'  was  just  and  right,  and  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Correspondence  laid  before  this  House  which  would  sanction  Her 
Majesty's  Government  in  withdrawing  from  the  demand  that  has  been  made,"-^ 
(Jfr.  i^ccuf 2am,)— instead  thereof        ,.  ..  ••  ••    1743 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question : " — After  debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Indu   OmcE— State   Entxbtainhsnt  to  the    Sxjltan — ^Moziok  jtob  am 
Addbess — Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a  List  of  the  Persons  invited 
to  meet  the  Sultan  at  the  State  Entertainment  to  be  given  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Indian 
Oovemment»''—(i&.  Hemy  A /SAmdan,)— instead  thereof  ..  ,,    1759 

After  short  debate.  Question,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question/'  put,  and  agreed  to. 


Thx  BisMnraHAx  Riots — ObBerrations,  Mr.  Whalley  ••  •»  1764 

Pbiboh  )£i;irisi8B8  Act — ObsenratioDBy  Mr.  MaoEvoy;  Beply,  Mr.  VLaven    .1765 

Main  Qaestion,  ''That  Mr.  Spaaker  do  now  lec^ve  tbe  Ghw/'  put,  ajpd 
agreed  .to, 

SUPFLX*— Civil  Sirtiodb  HawuTaB^coimdend  in  Oommittee. 

(In  the  Committiee.) 

(i.)  Motion  made,  and  Qnesiion  proposed,  **  That  a  lum,  not  ezoeedingj6mfOO,be  nmniad 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessaiy  to  defray  the  Charge  whloh  wlu  coma 
m  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  thoSlst  day  of  Marofa,  1868,  for  the 
Oifil  £atebUshmentof  the  Bennudaa"  ••  ..       '  ••  .1769 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro^reiiL 
and  ask  leare  to  sit  again/'— (Jfr.  Whalley  :}--Motion,  by  leave,  wiihdraufn:-~Onginti 
Qoestion  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(3.)  £2,088,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Ecclesiastieal  fistablishment,  British  North  Amerioan 
Proviaaes. 

(3.)  £16^678,  to  oomplete  the  sum  for  Goyeroora  and  ethers.  West  Indiei,  4o« 

[4.)  £4^00,  to  oomplete  the  sum  for  Justices,  West  Indies. 

[5.)  £13,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Civil  Establishment,  Western  Coait  of  Africa. 

[6.)  £2,230,  to  complete  the  sum  for  St.  Helena. 

'7.)  4500,  Orange  River  Territory. 

(8.)  £1,100,  HeUgoland. 


9.)  ^,836,  to  eompLete  the  sum  for  Falkland  Islands. 
0-) 


£1,183,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Labuan. — ^Ader  short  debatOy  Vote  agreed  to  t»    1770 

I.)  £8,036,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Emigration. 

a.)  £1.000,  Niger  Expedition.— After  short  debate,  Vote  aareed  to      ..  ••    1711 

3.)  £1,100,  Coolie  Emigration  from  India. — After  short  debate,  Yi^ieagre^to, 
4.)  £2,000,  to  oomplete  the  sum  for  Treasury  Chest. 

5.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
wiM  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1868,  for  Bounties  on  Slaves,  and  Tonnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  inounred  for  the 
Sopport  and  Conveyance  of  Captured  Negroes,  and  for  other  Charges  under  the 
AeU  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  **  •  •  . .  •  •     1779 

After  ahort  debate,  report  Progress. 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  also  report  Fro- 
greaa  ;  to  ait  again  upon  M<mdaff  next. 

Ghnrdi  I^poralities  Ordera  (Ireland)  TaIidatio2i  'fSH— Ordered  (ifr.  Aucmeg 

Otaend/ir  Jrelandj  Lord  Naat) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  tm»  [Bill  267]        .'.   1773 

LOEDS,  MONDAY,  JULY  22. 

Parliionentary  B6f6xiii--B6preB6iitottQxi  of  fhe  Feopto  3ill 

(So.  227)— 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*  "— ( The  Earl  of  Derby)  • .  1774 

An    Amendment  moved  to  leave  oi^t  from  {"  That "}  to  we  End  of  the 
Motion  for  the  purpose  of  inserting  the  following  Words : — 

"  Tlie  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  does  not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  calculated 
in  its  present  Shape  to  eflbct  a  permanent  Settlement  of  this  important  Qoestion,  or  to 
promote  the  future  good  €rovemment  of  the  Country ;  but  the  House,  recognlting  the 
urgent  Necessity  t^  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing  System  of  Repre- 
sentation, will  not  refuse  to  give  a  Second  Reading  to  that  which  has  been  brought 
lo  it  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Hope  that  in  its  foture  Stages  it  maybe 
found  possible  to  correct  some  of  its  Faults,  and  to  render  it  better  fitted  to  aecom* 
plish  the  proper  Objeoto  of  such  a  Measure,"--(  The  Earl  Oreg)         . .  , ,   1803 

Aiter  long  debate,  Moved,  *'  That  the  debate  be  now  adjooined,"— (S^W  JBorl 

of  Shaftesbury) 
Motion  agreed  to  .-^-»  Further  Debate  adfoumed  till  Ikhmorrow, 
HtTd  XldghtB  of  Windsor  Bill  inj^y-JhresenUa  ( The  Earl  0/  Behnore) ;  raad  ,1« 


•  • 


1873 


COMMONS,  MOin)AY.  JTLY  23. 

Tmm — ^Thb  Cbxiah  InsuBBBonoK — ApporaxKBre  or  Sn  WixuAy  WmitAir 
^^oeation,  Mr.  J.  Staart  Mill ;  Answer,  Lord  SUnley    . .  . .  1878 


TAiBIE  OP  OONTSKTS. 
. '  fJtf^  22.1  ^<^^ 

Abxt — LroBBAfiB  ov  Fat— 'Qaeetiont  Captain  Yiyian  ;   Answeri  Sir  John 

Pakington       ..'  ,.  ..  ..  ..  1878 

PooB  Law  Bill — Qaestion,  l£r.  T.  B.  Potter  ;  Answer*  Mr.  Solater-Booth    .  •  1874 

Ibelakd — Thv  Ttsone  Magi8ibatx8 — Question,  Colonel  Stuart  Knox ;  Answer, 

Lord  Kaaa       . .  . .  . ,  . .  •  •  1874 

BvsnnESB  of  the  Eotjsb— Statement,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ezeheqner— 
Short  debate  thereon  • .  . .  . .  •  •  1875 

West  Iitdia  Bishops  and  CLEBor  Bill — Question,  Mr.  Bemington  Mills ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Adderley  .  •  . .  . .  •  •  1878 

Ihobbase   07  THE   Epiboopate  Bill  —  Quostion,  Mr.  White  ;    Answer,    Sir 

Roundell  Palmer  . .  . .  . .  • .  1878 

Meetings  in  Soyal  Parks  Bill  [BiU  134]-- 

Mottd,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  seoond  time,"— (i&.  Oathome  Hardy)  1878 
After  short  debate.  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word   "  now,'* 

and  at  the  end  of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 

months/'— (ifr.  Tayhr) 
After  further  short  debate,  Question  put,  ''  That  the  word  'now,*  stand  part 

of  the  Question  :"  —  The  House  divided;  Ayes  181,  Noes  64  ;  Majority 

117  : — Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  seeond  time,  and 

committed  for  lb-morrow,  at  Twelye  of  the  clock. 

SxTPPLT — Order  for  Committee  read: — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : "— « 

Bjspbesentatiok  of  the  People  (ScoTLAin))  Bill  —  Question,  Sir  Andrew 
Agnew ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  .  •  1897 

Motion,  *'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— Citil  Sebvioe  Esidcaies — comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(i.)  Qnestioii  again  proposed,  "  That  a  lam,  not  exceeding  £24,000,  be  granted  to  Her 
Majestj,  to  complete  the  earn  necesoary  to  defraj  the  Chai^ge  which  will  come  in 
coarte  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  Slat  day  of  March  1868,  for  Bountiei 
on  Slaves,  and  Tonnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  incurred  for  the  Support  and  Convey- 
ance of  Captured  Negroes,  and  for  other  Charges  under  the  Acts  for  the  Abolition 
of  the  Slave  Trade"  ..  ..  ..  ..     1807 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  *'That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £19,000, 
be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  81st  day  of  March 
1868,  for  Bounties  on  Slaves,  and  Tonnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  incurred  for  the 

'  Support  and  Conveyance  of  Captured  Negroes,  and  for  other  Charges  under  the 
AcU  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,"--/ Ifr.  Lusk)  . .  . .     1898 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdrawn : — Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '*  That  a  sum,^not  exceeding  £6,450,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 
come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  81st  day  of  March  1868, 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  tho  Mixed  Commissions  established  under  the 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  suppressing  the  Traffic  in  Slaves"  •  •     1900 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,i50, 
be  granted  to  Her  Migesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
wiU  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1868, 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  &e  Mixed  Commissions  established  under  the 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  suppressing  the  Traffic  in  Slaves,"— <lfr.  Childere :) 
—Motion,  by  leave,  wUhdraum, 

Orinnai  Question  again  proposed. 

(a.)  Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  '^That  a  sum,  not   exceeding 
£5,750,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Charge 

*  which  wiU  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day  of 
March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Mixed  Commissions  established  under 
the  Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  suppressing  the  Traffic  in  Slaves,"— {ifi*. 
Childere,)  »put,  and  agreed  to, 
{$.)  £124,188,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Consuls  Abroad  . .  ••    1900 

After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to. 
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STJFPLT— dm  Ssbttoi  EgTiiCiTSfl~«Mittfiii^. 

(4.)  £103»98d,  to  complete  the  inm  for  Seryioes  in  Ghixui,  Japan,  and  Siam  •  •     1901 

After  tbort  debate,  Vote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £36,000,  to  complete  the  Bum  for  Ministen  at  Foreign  Oourta,  Extraordinaiy 
Expeniea. — After  short  deluite,  Vote  agreed  to         . .  • .  •  •     1901 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Qaestion  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exoeediog  £36,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  snm  necessarj  to  defray  the  Charge  which 
will  oome  in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  81  st  day  of  March 
1868,  for  Special  Missions,  Diplomatic  Outfits,  and  Conveyance  and  Entertainment 
of  Colonial  OlBeers  and  others "      ..  ..  ..  ••     1003 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  <^hat  the  Item  of  £1,738  9«.  9(2., 
for  Expenses  of  British  Medical  Commission  on  Cholera  at  Constantinople  be  omitted 
from  the  proposed  Vote," — {Sir  J,  Clarke  Jervaise)  ..  ..     1003 

After  forther  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdritum : — Original  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

(7.)  £1,658,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Third  Secretaries  to  Embassies. 

(8.)  £33,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Temporary  Commissions. 

(9.)  £33,410,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Patent  Law  Expenses. 

(10.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £11,667,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray  the  Chai^  which 
will  come  In  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3 1st  day  of  March  1868^ 
for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  in  Scotland  "  . .     1904 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£5,895  5s.,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to  defray 
the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the 
81st  day  of  March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  in 
Scotlaod,"— (16*.  Letmoni :) — After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn : — 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 
(11.)  £39,948,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Dues  payable  under  Treaties  of  Reciprocity, 
(la.)  £1,700,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Inspection  of  Com  Returns  • .  •  •     1905 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to. 

'13.)  £550,  Boundary  Survey,  Ireland. 

[14.)  £416,  Publication  of  Brehon  Laws,  Ireland.— After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to       1905 
(15.)  Motion  made, and  Question  proposed,  "That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £3,000,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of  oayment 
during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1868,  for  encouraging  the  cultivation 
of  Flax  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland "  ..  ..  ..     1905 

After  short  debate.  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed,  "  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding 
£1,000,  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March  1868,  for  encouraging  the 
Cultivation  of  Flax  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,"— (Jfi*.  Luik  ;)— Motion  put, 
and  negaUved : — Original  Question  put,  and  aareed  to  . .  •  •     1906 

(16.)  £780,  Malta  and  Alexandria  Telegraph  and  Telegraph  Companies. . 
(17.)  £10,000,  Collection  of  Agricultural  Statistics,  Great  Britain       ..  ••     1906 

After  short  debate.  Vote  agreed  to, 
(18.)  £791,  to  complete  the  sum  for  the  Household  of  the  late  King  of  the  Belgians. 
(19.)  £13,593,  to  complete  the  sum  for  Miscellaneous  Expenses  formerly  defrayed  horn 
Civil  Contingencies. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  . .  •  •     1907 

Beaolutiona  to  be  reported  apon  Thursday  ;  Committee  to  sit  again  Jh-morraw, 
at  Twelve  of  the  clock. 

Turnpike  Acts  Ciontiniiance  Bill  [Bill  232]— 

Mop0d,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time  "  .  •  . .  1909 

After  short  ^batCy  Motion  agreed  to: — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thurtaajf. 

Ooorts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  Bill  [BiU  178]— 

Moved,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time ''  . .  . .  191 1 

After  short  debate.  Motion   agreed  to : — Bill  read  the   third  time,  and 
paeeed. 

County  Conrts  Acts  Amendment  Bill  {Lords)  [Bill  212]— 

Bill  canndered  in  Committee  .  •  ...  1911 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Ph>gres8;   to  sit  again 
l\hmorroWm 

Distriot  Lunatio  Asyltims  Officers  (Ireland)  BiU  [Bill  242]— 

ML  comidered  ia  Committee  ..  ••  1914 

After  short  time  spent  therein.  Bill  reported ;   as  amended,  to  be  considered 
upon  uFHdtVi  and  to  prjnM.    [BiU  269.] 


TiSfX  eft' cciSTlisdS; 

0 

LOEDS,  TUESDAY,  JULY  2S:  1§^ 

BEFBsasirriLTiov  of  the  People  Bill — The  Debate— ^PerBonal  ExplaaatioD^ 

The  Iterl  of  CarnarvoiL  ..  ..  ..1916 

Parlia^d&ttfrsr  Beform -« BiapiMientatioii  of  the  People  Bill 

(No.  227)— 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the  adjourned  Debate  on  the  Earl  Gfrej's 
Amendment  to  the  Motion  for  the  Second  Beading  read  ;  Debdle'  remWted 
aoGordrngty     • .  . .  • .  • .  . .  1916 


After  long  debate,  on  Qtrestion,  Whether  the  words  pi^oposed  to  be  left^out 
nd  part  of  the  Motion  ?  it  was  Besohed  in  the 
the  original  Motion  was  agreed  to. 


shall  stand  part  of  the  Motion  ?  it  was  Besohed  in  the  AffirmativB:  — Then 


Bill  read  2*  aooordingly,  aold  emnmHted  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole^6ltoe 
on  Monday  next. 

COMMONS,  TXTESDAT,  JULY  23. 

Meotin^  in  Bd;^  Parkfif  BlU  [BiU  134]— 

Order  for  Committee  read         ..  ..  ••  ••  2033 

Bill  reported ;  to  be  printed,  as  amended  [BiQ  273] ;    re^eonmitisd  for 
Mmday  next. 

Supply — Order  for  Committee  read: — Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  "— 

Cass  of  th3e  "  Tobnado  " — Observations,  Mr.  Gregory  ;  Bepljr,  Sir  Roundell 

Faliner  ,,  ..  .,  ..  ..  2034 

Afber  long  debate^  Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn  .'—-Committee  deferred  till 

JLQ-tnWTOWm 

FoBBXoir  Decobations— Question,  Mr.  Labouohere  ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley         2070 

The  AniUBAiAir   CotmT — Question,  Mr.  Bouverie;   Answer,  The  Cha&belltfit 

of  the  Exchequer  . .  •  •  • .  « .  2071 

The    Daeubiak    PEnroiPALEriss  —  FEBssounoir   of   Jews  —  Question,    Mr. 

Alderman  Salomons;  Aniswer,  Lord  Stanley  . .  . .  2071 

iBBLANb— Habeas  Cobpus  Stjspeesiok  Aoi— Question,  Mr.  Blake;  Answer, 

LordNaas      .•  ..  ..  ..  .,  2072 

Case  ov  the  "  Abtato  *' — Question,  Mr.  Layard;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley       . .  2072 

FuBCHASEs  at  tre  Paxis  EzHiBiTtoE — QuestioB,  Mr.  Layard;  Answer,  The 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  • .  . .  2074 

Naval  SauAnaoN  (West  Coast  of  Afbioa) — Besolxttion — 

Moved,  ''  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Naval  Squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  as  it  has  hitherto  been  placed,  is  no  longer  expedient,'' — {Sir  Bervey 
Bruce)  .  •  . .  . .  . .  . .  2074 

After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were  not  present ;  House  counted  and  40 
Members  not  being  present  House  adjourned. 


[Sat  FiBsti  fte. 


LORDS. 


SAT  FIBST. 

Monday,  Jttli  22. 
The  Lord  Kingston,  after  fhe  Death  of  his  Brother. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WEITS  ISSUED. 

Tuesday,  July  16, 
For  Ghueester  County  (Western  Division),  r.  Sir  John  Bolt,  Knight,  one  of  the 

Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chanoery. 
For  Andover,  v.  Sir  John  Bmgess  Karslake,  Enighti  Attorney  General. 
For  Cambridge  Universitjff  v.  Charles  Jasper  Selwyn,  Esq.,  Solicitor  General 
For  Coventry,  v.  Morgan  Treheme,  Esq.,  deceased. 
For  Birmingham,  v.  William  Scholefield,  Esq.,  deceased. 

NESfr  MEMBEBS  8W0BN. 

MoirDAY»  July  22. 
Andov&r — Sir  John  Burgess  Karslake,  Knight. 

Tuesday,  July  28. 
Cambridge  Umownty — Charles  Jasper  Selwyn,  Esq. 
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HANSARD'S 
PARLIAMENTARY    DEBATES, 

IN   THE 

Second  Session  of  the  Nineteenth  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
Appointed  to  meet  1  February,  1866,  and  thence 
continued  till  5  February,  1867,  in  the  Thirtieth 
Year   of  the   Reign    of 


HER    MAJESTY    QUEEN    VICTORIA. 


FOTTETH   VOLUME    OF  THE   SESSION. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Tue$day,  June  IB,  1867. 

MINUTES.l^PiTBUo  BiLU— /Vr«t  Reading^ 
Kami  Stores*  (]60);  Pier  and  Harbour  Or- 
der Confirmation  (No.  8)*  (161);  Railways 
(Seotlaod)*  (162). 

Suond  /2^a<{iii^— Chatham  and  Sbeerness  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate  (143);  Houses  of  Par- 
Ijament  *  (136) ;  Limerick  Harbour  (Composi- 
tion of  Debt)  (138);  National  Gallery  Kn- 
largement  *  (150) ;  Indosnre  (No.  »)  •  (1A8). 

CommiUee  —  Local  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  3)*  (lid) ;  Policies  of  Insurance*  (126) ; 
Metropolitan  Polioo  *  (135). 

i?«oK— Bonhill  Fields  Burial  Ground*  (105) ; 
SletropoUtan  PoUce  *  (135). 

RAILWAY  BILLS—"  PRE-PREFERENCE 
CAPITAL."— OBSERVATIONS. 

Sefernl  PriTate  Billa  relating  to  Rail- 
wajy  Gaa,  and  other  Coiupanies,  having 
been  read  a  second  time, 

LORD  RBDESDALB  said,  he  desired  to 
call  the  attention  of  their  Lordships  to 
the  eirennistanoo  that  some  of  the  Bills 
which  had  been  just  read  a  second  time  con- 

YOL.    CLXXXVIII.    [THIBl)  8KHIE8.] 


tained  provisions  for  the  issue  of  what  was 
called  " pre-prefereuce  capital."  As  these 
Bills  were  opposed,  they  would  not  come 
before  him  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  but 
he  would  take  care  that  the  House  should 
not  pass  the  pre-preference  clauses  without 
some  explanation  being  given.  He  could 
conceive  nothing  more  destructive  of  all 
railway  property  than  the  issuing  of  pre- 
preference  stock. 

•. 

CHATHAM  AND  SHEERNESS  STIPEN- 

DIART  MAGISTRATE  BILL— (No.  14S.) 

( The  Earl  of  Belmore.) 

8£C0ND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing  read. 

The  Eabl  of  BELMORE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  it  had  been  introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  spread  of  small  pox  among  tho 
crews  of  the  ships  in  the  harbour.  In  the 
beginning  of  March  last  a  Report  wos 
made  by  Sir  Baldwin  Walker,  the  Admiral 
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of  Debt)  Bm. 


Commanding  at  SheernesB,  to  tlio  Secre- 
tary of  the  AdmiraUy  on  the  fiuhject,  and 
waft  communicated  to  the  Home  Office.  In 
that  Report  the  gallant  Admiral  expressed 
an  opinion  ihat  immediate  steps  ought  to 
be  taken  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the 
spread  of  this  contagious  disorder  at  Sheer- 
ness  and  Chatham.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker 
gave  ample  rea<ions  for  his  Report,  stating 
the  fact  that  there  had  been  an  alarming 
increase  in  the  deaths  from  small  pox,  and 
that  several  cases  had  occurred  on  board 
several  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  at  those 
ports.  Application  was  made  to  the  Sani- 
tary Board  of  those  towns  ;  but  the  au- 
thorities were  informed  that  that  body  had 
no  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  Sir  Baldwin  Walker  stated  in 
bis  Report  that  persona  suffering  from  the 
disorder  hod  been  seen  walking  about  the 
streets  and  frequenting  places  of  worship 
and  places  of  public  amusement,  to  the 
great  danger  of  the  service  and  the  pub- 
lic at  large  ;  and  that  articles  by  which  the 
infection  might  be  conveyed  were  publicly 
sold.  The  Home  Office  having  no  power 
to  interfere,  referred  the  Reports  to  the 
Privy  Council  ;  and,  on  the  16th  of  March, 
an  inquiry  having  been  instituted,  a  Report 
was  received  from  the  local  authorities 
stating  that  although  the  disease  broke 
out  in  July  of  the  previous  year,  it  did 
not  become  epidemic  until  the  following 
November.  Since  then  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine  deaths  had  occurred,  and  from  the 
number  of  cases  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  medical  officers  it  was  plain  that  it 
was  attributable  to  the  want  of  vaccination 
and  the  overcrowding  of  families  in  small 
and  inconvenient  dwellings.  The  Privy 
Council  had  ascertained  that  the  law  as  it  at 
present  existed,  if  carried  out,  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  remedy  the  main  causes  of  the  evil, 
and  the  medical  inspectors  quite  concurred 
in  the  recommendation  of  Sir  Baldwin 
Walker  that  a  stipendiary  magistrate  sliould 
be  appointed,  whose  duties  should  be  mainly 
directed  to  carrjfing  out  the  provisions  of 
the  law  with  reference  to  the  prevention 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  As 
the  Act  failed  mainly  from  want  of  the 
machinery,  the  Government  had  introduced 
the  present  Bill  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
The  noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY  ex- 
pressed his  approval  of  the  appointment  of 
a  stipendiary  magistrate  ;  but  warned  the 
Government  that  they  were  introducing  a 
dangerous  principle  when  they  proposed 
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that  a  local  stipendiary  magistrate  should 
be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

ViscotJNT  SYDNEY  did  not  think  that 
the  objection  applied  in  the  present  in- 
stance. The  necessity  for  the  appointment 
of  a  stipendiary  magistrate  at  Chatham  and 
Sbeerness  arose  from  the  charges  against 
the  soldiers  in  garrison,  who,  according  to 
the  present  practice,  were  heard  before  the 
bench  at  Chatham  three  times  a  week. 

After  a  few  words  from  The  Earl  of 
RoHKETy  who  supported  the  Bill, 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  commitud  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 

SALE  OF  LAND  BY  AUCTION  BILL. 
(no.  184.)— ( The  Lord  St,  Leonardi.) 

Commons  Amendments  eomidered  (ac* 
cording  to  Order.) 

Lord  ST.  LEONARDS  moved^ 

**  That  the  Hoaie  do  agree  to  all  the  Amend- 
ment! of  the  Commons  except  the  Amendments 
to  the  8th  Section  of  the  Bill  as  shown  in  the 
Print  of  the  Bill  with  the  Commons  Ameodments; 
and  that  the  House  do  disagree  to  the  said  Amend- 
ments to  the  said  8th  Section." 

The  Earl  of  MALMBSBURY  asked 
what  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  proposed. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  the  clause 
originally  provided  that  the  vendor  might 
employ  a  person  to  make  one  bidding. 
The  Commons  altered  the  clause  to  allow 
the  person  so  employed  to  make  any  num- 
ber of  biddings.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  suggested  that  there  should  be  added 
to  the  clause  as  amended  by  the  Commons 
a  proviso  that  such  biddings  should  not  go 
beyond  the  reserved  price. 

The  Duke  op  BUCKINGHAM  thought 
the  clause  ought  to  be  printed. 

Then  it  was  moved  that  the  further 
Consideration  thereof  bo  adjourned  ;  ob- 
jected to  ;  and,  on  Question,  Resolved  in 
the  Negative :  The  said  Amendments  fur- 
ther coneidered,  and  agreed  to,  with 
Amendments  ;  and  Bill,  with  the  Amend- 
ments, returned  to  the  Commons. 

LIMERICK  HARBOUR  (COMPOSITION  OF 

DEBT)  BILL-.(No.  188.) 

{The  Earl  of  Devon,) 

SECOND  RSADINa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  DBVON  said,  that  the 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enable  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Treasury  to  accept  a  composition 
dae  from  the  Limerick  Harbour  Comroii- 
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sionen,  and  movecl  that  it  now  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Thr  Earl  of  POWIS  taid,  the  Bill 
Beemed  slightly  Hibernian  in  its  character. 
It  not  onlj  arranged  for  the  composition  of  a 
7ery  heavy  debt,  but  also  contained  a  provi- 
sion for  lending  a  fresh  sum.  Surely,  if  they 
could  repay  the  fresh  loan,  they  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  debt  already  incurred. 
He  would  not  oppose  the  second  reading ; 
but  he  thought  that  a  statement  of  the 
past  expenditure  and  future  prospects  of 
the  Commissioners  ought  to  be  laid  before 
their  Lordships  before  the  Bill  was  finally 
passed. 

Lord  E6ERT0N  thought  it  impossible 
that  their  Lordships  could  properly  in- 
vestigate the  accounts  connected  with  this 
matter,  and  thought  that  the  Bill  should  be 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  as  was 
done  in  similar  cases  in  the  other  House. 

Motion  agreed  to:  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  eommitted, 

CAPE    OF  GOOD   HOPE— WITHDRAWAL 
OF  TROOPS.— PETITION. 

Thb  Duxb  of  MANCHESTER,  in  pre- 
ienting  a  petition  from  Inhabitants  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  said, 
that  the  petitioners  prayed  generally 
against  the  withdrawal  of  the  regular 
troops,  a  proposal  which  they  contemplated 
with  considerable  apprehension.  The  peti- 
tioners also  referred  to  the  annexation  of 
British  Kaffraria  which  was  inhabited  by 
Native  tribes,  which  were  perpetually  at 
war  with  each  other.  The  petitioners 
alleged  that  this  annexation  had  been  made 
without  duly  consulting  them,  and  though 
they  did  not  make  any  complaint  on  that 
ground,  they  expressed  their  opinion  that 
some  arrangement  might  have  been  made, 
more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  than  the  existing  one  was  likely  to 
prove,  and  they  thought  that  the  immedi- 
ate withdrawal  of  the  English  troops  would 
have  a  bad  effect  on  the  adjoining  frontiers. 
In  the  present  unfortunate  financial  state 
of  the  colony  the  colonists  were  unable  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  its  defence. 
He  (the  Duke  of  Manchester)  must  say  he 
thought  the  colonists  had  some  reason  for 
the  demand  which  they  now  made  upon  the 
Government ;  they  had  also  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  annexation  to  the  colony  of  a 
large  territory  inhabited  by  restless  savage 
tribes  withoat  having  been  consulted  in  the 
arrangement.  He  did  not  think  that  Par- 
liament should  take  upon  itself  to  impose 


laws  on  colonies  which  had  Legislatures  of 
their  own  without  any  representation  of 
those  colonies  or  taking  their  opinion  as  to 
the  course  to  be  adopted.  It  mi^ht  per- 
haps be  impracticable  to  have  colonial  re« 
presentatives  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
but  there  might  be  a  kind  of  Imperial 
Council  in  which  the  colonies  should  be  re- 
presented in  some  fair  proportion,  and  no 
measure  which  affected  the  colonies  as  well 
as  the  United  Kingdom  should  pass  into 
law  without  the  sanction  of  that  Council. 
He  thought  the  Government  might  fairly 
comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  that 
until  the  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
colony  was  diminished,  and  the  present 
danger  from  Native  tribes  passed  away, 
the  regular  military  forces  should  not  bo 
withdrawn. 

Thb  Earl  of  CARNARVON  expressed 
his  regret  that  the  noble  Duke  had  not 
given  him  earlier  notice  of  his  intention  to 
present  this  petition  ;  but  it  was  only  this 
morning  that  he  became  aware  of  it,  and 
he  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  discuss 
the  matter  in  detail,  not  having  immediate 
access  to  those  papers  and  other  sources 
of  information  which  it  was  desirable  he 
should  consult  before  addressing  their 
Lordships.  He  must,  therefore,  trust  to 
his  general  recollection  of  the  circum- 
stances in  dealing  with  the  question.  The 
subject  was  really  a  very  large  one,  being 
neither  more  nor  less  than  the  terms  on 
which  Her  Majesty's  forces  should  be 
stationed  in  our  colonies.  The  House 
was  aware  that  the  Imperial  troops  were 
scattered  over  all  parts  of  our  enormous 
Empire.  In  many  cases  they  were  sta- 
tioned in  those  places  for  reasons  that 
might  be  said  to  be  purely,  or  almost 
purely.  Imperial.  So  long,  for  instance, 
as  we  garrisoned  Malta,  so  long  as  we 
held  Gibraltar,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and 
Hong  Kong,  we  musk  be  prepared  to  place 
there  whatever  troops  might  be  required 
for  the  defence  of  these  stations,  and  spend 
whatever  money  was  required  from  the  Im- 
perial treasury.  Some  of  the  troops,  again, 
were  stationed  in  some  places,  not  for  Im- 
perial but  for  colonial  and  local  objects. 
The  terms  on  which  they  were  stationed  in 
Canada  and  Australia,  for  instance,  varied 
very  materially.  For  instance,  Canada 
and  the  British  North-American  provinces 
paid  no  direct  contribution  whatever  to- 
wards the  military  forces  stationed  there  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  Canada  did  pay  indi- 
rectly a  very  large  sum.  In  1864  Canada 
paid  300,000  dollars  for  the  Militia  and 
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Volanteem,  and  in  1866  she  paid  upwards 
of  2,000,000  dollars  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  Australia  there  was  no  indirect  pay- 
ment, but  there  was  direct  payment,  and 
sometiniCA  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
In  some  instAnces,  every  soldier  maintained 
in  an  Australian  colony  was  charged  at  so 
much  per  head.  In  those  cases  a  very 
considerable  sum  was  paid.  lu  the  same 
"Way,  a  question  arose  not  long  siuce  with 
regard  to  the  stationing  of  a  ship  of  war 
in  the  harbour  of  Victoria.  When  the 
GoYernment  looked  into  the  question,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  colony  had  spent  a 
very  large  sum — upwards  of  £1,000.000 
<— in  the  defence  of  the  harbour ;  and  it 
appeared  to  be  wise,  on  political  as  well  as 
economical  grounds,  to  concede  that  point. 
But  with  regard  to  the  Cnpe,  the  arrange- 
ments were  of  a  very  different  nature.  The 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Manchester)  said 
the  Cape  colonists  had  some  grounds  in 
reason  for  this  petition  ;  but  he  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon)  wished  the  noble  Duke  had 
stated  what  those  grounds  were.  For  a 
great  number  of  years  Cape  Colony  had 
had  a  considerable  body  of  Imperial 
troops,  and  at  the  present  moment  there 
were  upwards  of  4.000  British  soldiers 
employed  there.  If  he  was  not  mistaken, 
the  state  of  circumstances  there  at  the 
present  moment  was  this.  The  charge 
which  devolved  on  this  country  for  main- 
taining those  troops  exceeded  £300,000 
11  year.  The  colony  bore  an  infinitesimally 
small  proportion  of  the  military  charge. 
About  £50,000  was  paid  for  police  ;  but 
the  colony  had  no  right,  because  it  paid 
for  a  police  force,  to  exact  from  the  Go- 
Ternment  a  large  expenditure  for  regular 
troops.  They  only  paid  £10.000  a  year 
as  the  colonial  allowance  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  troops,  though,  if  they  paid 
at  the  same  rate  as  most  other  colonies, 
the  colonial  allowance  of  the  Cape  would 
amount  to  £30.000.  lie  was  therefore 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  hardship  the 
Cape  colonists  had  to  complain  of  on  this 
head.  Considering  the  serious  financial 
embarrassment  and  the  commercial  diffi- 
culties which  had  beset  the  colony  of  the 
Capo  for  several  years,  he,  as  Colonial 
Minister,  while  believing  that  it  was  only 
just  that  the  Cape  colonists  should  be 
charged  on  the  same  scale  as  the  majority 
of  British  colonies,  was  quite  willing  to  make 
to  them  an  allowance  in  point  of  time  ;  and 
he  accordingly  proposed  in  a  despatch  that 
for  the  year  1867  no  claim  should  be  made 
on  the  colony  in  regard  to  an  increase  of 
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the  colonial  allowance ;  that  in  1868  the 
colony  should  pay  the  same  rate  per  man 
as  Australia  fur  one  battalion  ;  that  in 
1869  it  should  pay  the  same  rate  for  two 
battalions,  and  in  1870  it  should  pay  tho 
same  for  a  third  battalion.  After  that  he 
proposed  there  should  be  no  change  until 
1S72,  when  the  whole  charge  should  be 
subject  to  revision.  He  did  not  think  that 
that  was  an  unreasonable  or  unfair  propo- 
sition. The  Cape  colonists  had  enjoyed  for 
very  many  years  past  the  benefit  of  the 
presence  of  a  very  large  military  force,  and 
of  all  the  protection  which  that  force  af- 
forded, as  well  as  of  the  benefit  arising  out 
of  the  large  Imperial  expenditure  which 
had  taken  place  in  consequence  without 
the  payment  of  one  farthing  on  their  part, 
except  the  £10,000  he  had  already  men- 
tioned. In  the  next  place,  he  proposed  by 
the  terms  of  his  despatch  that  one  regi- 
ment should  be  withdrawn  next  year, 
another  in  the  year  following,  and  another 
in  the  third  year.  He  might  have  reduced 
the  force  all  at  once,  hut  he  declined  to  do 
so,  and  adopted  a  gradual  course  in  order 
to  meet  the  commercial  pressure  in  the 
colony.  The  only  doubt  in  his  mind  was 
whether  he  was  dealing  fairly  by  this  coun- 
try in  conceding  terms  so  favourable  to  the 
Cape,  in  comparison  with  other  colonies 
which  paid  very  large  sums  and  were  not 
BO  favourably  treated,  llong  Kong,  which 
was  subjected  to  much  more  comnier- 
eial  embarrassment  than  the  Cape,  paid 
£20,000  a  year  ;  and  the  terms  arranged 
with  the  cuhmy  of  Ceylon  were  that  they 
should  pay  £160,000  in  a  lump  sum  to  this 
country ;  while  in  the  same  way  Singa- 
pore, under  the  new  arrangement,  paid  a 
very  fair  proportion.  Even  the  little  colony 
of  St.  Vincent  was  ready  a  few  months 
ago  to  pay  £4.000  a  year,  provided  only  a 
small  detachment  of  infantry  should  be 
stationed  there.  Again,  in  Australia  the 
terms  arranged  were  very  fair  on  both 
sides,  though  he  could  not  say  as  much 
for  New  Zealand,  where  some  objections 
had  been  raised.  He  only  mentioned  these 
cases  of  the  other  colonies  in  order  to  show 
that  the  Cape  colony  had  no  just  or  reason- 
able  cause  of  complaint.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  when  they  required  the 
Cape  colony  to  bear  the  burden  of  the  mili- 
tary expenditure  there  they  should  not  at 
the  same  time  give  to  the  colony  respon- 
sible government.  The  expediency  of 
having  responsible  government  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  colony  more  than  once  some 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  and  a  proposition 
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in  its  faTour  was  rejected  by  a  small  ma- 
joritj.     If  responsible  GovernmeDt  by  the 
eolonj  itself  were  to  be  adopted,  of  course 
many  very  important  changes  would  follow 
upon   it.     Their  Lordships  might  not  be 
aware  that  the  colony  was  di? ided  into  two 
districts — the    eastern    and    western  dis- 
tricts ;  nnd  the  eastern  district,  apart  from 
the  Native  population,  was  chiefly  inhabited 
by  settlers  of  English  descent,  while  the 
western  district  was  chiefly   inhabited  by 
Dutch  colonists  ;  and  it  was  a  curious  fact 
that   the    English   colonists    were    rather 
averse  to  responsible  government,  while  the 
Dutch  were  generally  in  favour  of  it.     His 
own  opinion  was,  considering  the  present 
circn 01  stances  of  South  Africa,  the  great 
extent  of  frontier  there,  and  the  general 
state  of  affairs,  that  the  Cape  colony  was 
not  yet  ripe  for   responsible  government 
in  the  foil  sense  of  the  term  ;   but  when 
the  colonists  were  fairly  in  a  position   to 
receive  it,  no  doubt  the  subject  would  meet 
with  ready  consideration  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Advisers.      The  real  difli- 
eulty  in  this  and  similar  questions,  arose 
from  the  presence  of  the  Native  population. 
The  4,000  troops  maintained  at  the  Cape 
were  certainly  not  kept  there  in  further- 
ance of  any  Imperial  policy,   but  simply 
with  a  view  to  Native  policy  and  nothing 
else ;  and  if  Native  policy  were  put  out  of 
consideration,  there  would  be  no  pretence 
whatever  for  maintaining  a  large  British 
force  there.     One  of  the  questions  to  be 
considered  in  reference  to  the  policy  to  be 
pursued  was  whether  it  would  be  safe  to 
withdraw  a  large  portion*  or,  it  might  be, 
the  whole,  of  the  troops  from  the  colony, 
and  on  this  point  he  could  only  say  that  no 
one  living  in  this  country,  and  perhaps  no 
one  residing  in  the  colony,  was  able  to 
speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to 
the  results  of  taking  such  a  step.     He  had, 
however,  made  inquiries  on  the  subject  of 
every    person  whose  opinion    was    worth 
having,  and  had  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  actual  state  of  the  colony  to  make  the 
reduction  which  he  had  proposed.     At  the 
present  time,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
the  poBition  of  the  Natives  on  the  frontier 
was  very  different  fmni  that  which  they 
occupied  when  the  noble  Duke  was  at  the 
Cape,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     Since 
then  a  great   many  of  the   tribes  which 
threatened  the   peace  of  the  colony  had 
been  broken  up,  and  had  absolutely  dis- 
appeared.    A   very   large   proportion    of 
then,  indeed,  had  come  into  the  colony  ; 


and  for  several  years  past  many  others  had 
applied  to  be  taken  under  British  protec- 
tion.    Therefore,  looking  at  the  general 
attitude  of  the  tribes  and  their  strength 
for  aggressive  purposes,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  it  was  quite  safe  to  reduce  the  number 
of   British    troops   in   the    colony.     And 
though   the  Orange  Free   State  was,    in 
many  points  of  view,  a  source  of  objection 
and  difficulty  as  far  as  the  Natives  were 
concerned,  yet  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  presence  of  the  Free  State  acted  as  a 
great  check  upon  them  by  preventing  ag- 
gressive tendencies  on  their  part.     It  used 
formerly  to  be  said  that  the  maintenance 
of  a  body  of  troops  in  a  colony,  where  there 
was  a  large  Native  population,  gave  us  a 
better  control  over  the  colonial  administra- 
tion, and  therefore  gave  us  the  power  of 
protecting  the  Natives  and    ameliorating 
their  condition.      That  opinion   was  very 
widely  held  even  at  the  present  day,  nnd 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  him- 
self had  entertoined  it  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  had  only  given  it  up  with  great 
reluctance.      Experience   had   shown,   as 
in   the    case  of   New  Zealand,    that   al- 
though we  might  profess  to  exercise  a  con- 
trol of  the  colonial  policy,  the  presence  of 
British  troops  had  been   powerless  to  pre- 
vent long  and  bloody  Native  wars  breaking 
out,  the  justice  of  which  was  often,  to  say 
the  least,  doubtful.     At  the  Cape,  too,  an 
enormous  military  force  had  been  main- 
tained for  many  years  past,  but  it  had  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  breaking  out  from 
time  to  time  of  Native'wars,  attended  with 
the  greatest  possible  cruelty,  and  involving 
this  country  in  considerable  expense.    The 
control  over   the  Natives,  therefore,  had 
been  nominal  rather  than  real ;    and  upon 
abstract  principles  he  could  not  see  how  it 
was   possible  to  reconcile  an  imperium  in 
imperio  so  as  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  integrity  of  colonial  self-government, 
lie  had  been  obliged  to  speak  on  the  pre* 
sent  occasion  from  memory  alone  ;    but  if 
a  longer  notice  had  been  given  by  the  noble 
Duke  of  his  intention  to  raise  the  question, 
he  had  no  doubt  he  should  have  been  better 
prepared  to  justify  every  step  he  had  taken 
in  regard  to   this  matter.     If  the  noble 
Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial  Oflioe 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  were  to  pro- 
duce the  despatch   in   which  he  hnd  set 
forth  the  terms  on  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  prepared  to  sanction  the 
maintenance  of  troops  at  the  Cape  for  a 
certain  time,   and   also  the  principle  on 
which  the  reduction  was  to  be  made,  their 
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LordshipB  would  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
propriety  of  the  course  which  he  had 
adopted.  In  conclusion,  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  noble  Duke  at  the  bead  of 
the  Colonial  Office  would  continue  to  carry 
out  with  firmness  the  policy  indicated 
in  that  despatch.  At  the  same  time  he 
hoped  the  noble  Duke  would  carry  it  out 
with  forbearance,  temper,  judgment,  and 
discretion.  Allowance,  of  course,  must  be 
made  for  the  different  positions  of  different 
colonies,  because  an  attempt  to  apply 
thoroughly  and  roughly  a  cast-iron  rule  in 
every  case  would  be  productive  of  much 
mischief.  He  thought  the  proposal  which 
be  had  made  was  a  fair  and  moderate  one, 
and  he  trusted  that  Parliament  would  have 
no  hesitation  in  confirming  the  policy  which 
be  had  laid  down. 

Earl  GRET  agreed  with  his  noble 
Friend  who  had  just  addressed  the  House 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  that  the  question 
raised  by  the  petition  was  a  very  large  and 
important  one.  He  must,  however,  ex- 
press his  entire  dissent  from  some  of  the 
principles  which  his  noble  Friend  bad 
enunciated  respecting  the  extent  to  which 
colonies  might  demand  military  assistance. 
He  believed  it  was  during  the  time  that  he 
(Earl  Grey)  held  the  seals  of  the  Colonial 
Department  that  the  first  serious  attempt 
was  made  to  diminish  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing troops  in  the  colonies.  But  while  he 
agreed  in  the  principle  that  the  colonies 
generally  ought  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
expense  of  their  own  defence,  be  could  not 
admit  that  this  principle  ought  to  be  uni- 
versally and  indiscriminately  applied.  There 
was  a  great  distinction  to  be  made  between 
different  colonies.  His  noble  Friend  had 
referred  particularly  to  the  cases  of  Canada, 
Australia,  and  Ceylon  ;  and  with  regard 
to  these  it  was  undoubtedly  most  fit  and 
proper  that  they  should  contribute  largely 
to  their,  own  military  expenditure.  It 
was  obvious  that  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  than  to  tax  the  people  of  this 
country  for  the  military  defence  of  Aus- 
tralia, where  the  people  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete system  of  self-  government,  were 
bighlj  prosperous,  and  at  the  same  time 
almost  secured  against  danger  by  their 
geographical  position  and  the  absence  of 
any  large  and  warlike  savage  population. 
In  like  manner  Ceylon  was  also  a  rich  and 
prosperous  colony  with  a  Native  popula- 
tion easily  controlled.  But  when  colonies 
were  placed  in  immediate  contact  with 
savage  tribes  of  a  warlike  disposition,  it 
appeared  to  him  that  they  had  a  strong 
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claim  to  the  protection  of  the  mother 
country,  especially  when  their  having  been 
BO  placed  had  been  the  Act  of  the  Imperial 
Government.  Now  he  begged  to  remind 
their  Lordships  what  were  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ?  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  colony  the  colonists 
had  been  placed  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
British  Government  in  a  most  exposed 
position,  and  were  scattered  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  was  hardly  possible  for  them 
to  unite  for  their  own  defence.  Land 
was  assigned  to  them  under  regulations  by 
which  they  were  dispersed  over  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, and  encouraj^ed  to  adopt  pastoral 
farming.  Thus  their  property  consisted 
chiefly  of  cattle,  and  a  Kaffir  could  not 
see  a  fat  ox  without  earnestly  desiring  to 
drive  it  off  as  a  prize,  much  like  the 
moss  troopers  of  the  Scottish  borders  400 
years  ago.  They  all  knew  what  the  sys- 
tem of  the  old  Dutch  colonists  was — it 
was  to  drive  the  Natives  before  them  as 
they  occupied  the  land,  and  shoot  every 
black  man  without  mercy  who  attempted 
to  interfere  with  their  doing  so.  The  con- 
science of  this  country  revolted  against 
such  practices,  and  compelled  the  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the 
Natives.  We  justly  looked  upon  the  system 
of  commandos,  as  the  expeditions  against 
the  Natives  were  called,  as  utterly  bar- 
barous and  un-Christian,  and  though  it  had 
been  very  effectual  we  put  an  end  to  it,  and 
he  trusted  we  should  never  see  it  revived. 
The  Kaffirs,  too,  were  a  very  different 
people  from  the  degraded  Natives  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  They  were  singu- 
larly intelligent,  and  having  learned  from 
Europeans  the  use  of  firearms,  they  had 
become  so  skilful  and  daring  in  desultory 
warfare  as  to  be  most  formidable  anta- 
gonists. In  regard  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
there  were  responsibilities  which  were 
above  any  consideration  of  pounds,  shil- 
lings, and  pence.  There  was  no  doubt,  as 
bis  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
put  it,  that  if  we  refused  to  give  the  colony 
military  assistance  we  could  not  consist- 
ently deny  them  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs,  and  they  must  be  allowed  to 
deal  with  the  uncivilized  tribes  within  and 
near  their  boundaries  according  to  their 
own  discretion.  We  could  only  pretend  to 
control  them  in  these  matters  if  we  were 
ready  to  assist  in  protecting  them.  Now 
representative  government  was  a  most 
excellent  thing  if  the  people  to  be  repre- 
sented were  a  homogeneous  people,  and  if 
none   of  them   were  excluded   from   the 
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pale  of  tbe  Constitation  ;  bat  all  expe- 
rience taagbt  OB  tbat  if  we  allowed  repre- 
Beniatite  goyernment,  without  anj  cheek 
from  tbe  mother  countrj.  to  a  colonial 
popalatioo  divided  into  different  races — 
more  especially  if  those  races  differed  in 
coloar — the  race  which  obtained  the  upper 
band  would  be  oppressive.  But  the  op- 
pression of  such  a  race  as  the  Kaffirs 
would  inevitably  drive  them  to  bloody 
acts  of  vengeance,  and  experience  too 
clearly  proved  bow,  in  such  circumstances, 
mutual  wrongs  were  sure  to  produce  a 
war  in  which  no  mercy  was  shown  on 
either  side.  No  doubt  tbe  black  raco 
would  ultimately  be  exterminated  in  such 
a  struggle,  and  the  whites  would  gain 
the  ascendancy;  but  while  that  result  was 
being  worked  out  outrages  would  be  per- 
petrated and  life  and  property  sacrificed 
to  an  extent  which  it  would  be  fearful 
to  contemplate.  If  their  Lordships  re- 
ferred to  the  case  of  New  Zealand,  they 
would  find  a  most  significant  warning 
against  the  policy  which  his  noble  Friend 
advocated.  Soon  after  New  Zealand  was 
colonized  quarrels  sprang  up  between  the 
colonists  and  the  Native  population,  and  a 
war  in  which  we  at  first  met  with  great 
disasters  broke  out  with  the  Natives.  The 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
who  was  at  that  time  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, sent  out  a  very  distinguished  man  (Sir 
George  Grey)  to  take  the  Government  of 
the  colony,  by  whose  wise  and  energetic 
measures  the  Natives  were  first  defeated 
and  then  conciliated.  Peace  was  restored, 
and  a  firm  and  just  system  of  Government 
was  established  under  which,  for  the  eight 
years  between  1847  and  1855,  the  most 
perfect  tranquillity  reigned  in  the  colony  ; 
New  Zealand  was  advancing  in  wealth,  and 
each  day  saw  an  improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  colony,  and  the  Natives  and 
British  settlers  were  in  a  fair  way  to  bo- 
come  gradually  amalgamated,  and  to  form 
a  united  and  prosperous  population.  But 
in  an  unhappy  moment  it  was  thought  right 
by  the  Ministry  of  this  country  not  only  to 
establish  representative  government  in  New 
Zealand,  but  to  do  this  under  the  form  of 
what  is  called  "  responsible  Government,'' 
which  virtually  deprived  the  Crown  of  the 
authority  necessary  for  tbe  protection  of 
the  Natives  from  injustice.  Within  six 
months  after  the  establishment  of  that 
system  of  government  there,  disaffection 
re-appeared  and  improvement  was  stopped; 
tbe  old  feuds  re-commenced,  and  the 
paaaions  of  tbe  Natives  were  roused  by ! 


seeing  those  who  had  recommended  the 
most  unjust  measures  against  themr  put  in 
places  of  trust  and  power.  In  spite  of  all 
our  declarations  about  the  colonists  defend- 
ing themselves,  and  about  their  interests 
not  being  ours,  as  soon  as  the  war  broke 
out  the  Home  Government  began  to  feel 
that  they  could  not  allow  British  subjects 
to  be  murdered  and  British  property  to  be 
destroyed,  and  not  fewer  than  10.000 
British  soldiers  and  a  large  naval  force  from 
this  country  were  employed  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  in  which  an  enormous  amount  of 
property  was  destroyed.  Financially,  the 
result  was  that  this  country  had  paid  a 
pound  for  every  shilling  it  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  the  old  system  had  not  been 
changed  for  one  which  had  been  recom- 
mended on  grounds  of  economy.  Well,  in 
the  case  more  immediately  under  their 
Lordships'  consideration,  if  we  withdrew 
our  military  protection,  we  must  concede 
responsible  government ;  and  when  this 
was  done  men  would  come  into  power  who 
would  bid  for  the  support  of  those  who  had 
votes.  The  blacks  were  not  of  that  latter 
class^-some  of  them  might  have  nominal 
votes,  but  very  few  of  them  had  a  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  right  of  voting — the 
whole  power  would  be  in  the  bands  of  the 
whites,  and  the  government  would  be  ad- 
ministered with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
the  whites,  and  in  accordance  with  their 
prejudices.  Every  man  knew  how  strong 
were  the  prejudices  which  existed  on  either 
side  when  the  two  races  were  brought  into 
that  sort  of  contoct.  We  might  be  sure 
that  the  Government  would  be  carried  on 
with  little  regard  for  the  feelings  or  even 
the  rights  of  the  Native  race.  But  these 
fierce  people  would  meet  injustice  with 
violence  —  they  on  their  side  would  be 
guilty  of  murder  and  plunder  against  the 
whites,  and  another  Kaffir  war  would  not  be 
long  in  breaking  out ;  and  we  should  not 
have  a  limited  population  like  that  of  New 
Zealand  to  contend  with.  Fresh  and  fresh 
tribes  of  warlike  savages  from  a  large  part 
of  Southern  Africa  would  be  drawn  into 
the  contest.  He  should  further  observe 
that  be  thought  his  noble  Friend  had  over- 
rated the  cost  of  our  keeping  a  consider- 
able garrison  in  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  we  had  always 
to  maintain  a  large  military  force  for  the 
defence  of  these  islands  and  of  our  foreign 
possessions;  and  there  was  no  other  portion 
of  the  world  in  which  a  strong  division  of 
our  army  could  be  kept  in  reserve  to  meet 
any  emergencies  that  might  arise  so  advan- 
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iageouftlj  A8  in  tliat  colony.  Re^farded  as 
a  placo  in  which  to  keep  a  large  force 
ready  to  be  sent  wherever  it  might  be 
wanted,  the  advantages  of  the  Cape  were 
very  superior.  It  was  singularly  healthy, 
as  was  shown  by  the  statistical  Returns 
which  had  come  under  his  observation  ; 
the  nature  of  the  service  required  of  sol- 
diers formed  most  useful  trainings-nothing 
could  better  fit  men  for  actual  warfare  ; 
the  position  of  the  Cape  was  such  that  the 
men  stationed  there  could  be  speedily  de- 
spatched to  any  places  where  their  ser- 
vices might  at  any  time  be  required  ;  and, 
indeed,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  Indian 
Hutiny  the  forces  sent  from  the  Cape  most 
materinlly  assisted  in  stippressins;  the  out' 
break.  So  that  even  if  no  local  interests 
required  the  continued  presence  of  troops 
at  the  Cape,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  place 
offering  most  superior  advantages  for  keep- 
ing a  portion  of  our  army  ready  to  be 
called  on  either  for  our  defence  at  home 
or  for  the  defence  of  others  of  our  colonies. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

NATAL  8T0BE8  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  Naval  Stores— 
Wn9  preiented  by  The  Earl  of  Bilmorb  ;  read  1*. 
(No.  100.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 

o'clock,  to  TbarsdajT  next, 

half  past  Tea  o'olock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  June  18, 1867. 

MINUTES.]  —  PoBLio  Bills  —  Ordered—  Life 

Policies  Nominntion.* 
Firit  Heading — life  Policies  Nomination*  [201J. 
Second   Reading  —  Real    Estato    Charges    Act 


The  Honse  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


Ainen«lment*  [181T. 
of  Stl 


Special  Report   of  Select  Committee  —  Galway 

Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)  [No.  378.] 
Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [701 

ia.p.] ;  Ix>cnl  Government  Supplemental  (No.4)* 
lOl] :  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental  *  [109]  ;  Railways 
(Guards'  and  Passengers*  Communication)* 
[30],  debate  adjourned:  West  India  Bishops 
and  Clergy  *[120J  [a  p.];  Christ  Church  Or- 
dinances  (Oxford)*  [100]. 
Report-^  I*ocnl  Government  Supplemental  (No.  4)* 

ilOl]:   Drainnge  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
Ireland)  Supplemental*  [190]  ;  Gnlwaj  Har- 
bour (Composition  of  Debt)*    [200];    Christ 
Church  Ordinances  (Oxford)  *  [100]. 
Considered  at   amended  —  Local    Government 

Supplemental  (No.  3)  *  [187]. 
Third  Reading-^Bridgen  (Ireland)*  [105] ;  Tests 
Abolition  (Oxford  and   Camhridgo)  [16],  de- 
bate adjourned. 

Earl  Orey 


ARMY-REGIMENTAL  COURTS  MARTIAL. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  ANNESLET  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Judge  Advocate  General  for 
some  information  relative  to  the  forms 
used  for  proceedings  of  Regimental  Courts 
Martial  ? 

Mr.  MOWBRAT.  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  proceedings  of  regimental  courts  mar- 
tial were  not  under  the  cosnizance  of  the 
department  of  which  he  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  head.  Some  time  ago  he  offered 
a  suggestion  to  the  Horse  Guards  to  the 
effiect  that  the  proceedings  of  courts  mar- 
tial would  be  much  simplified  by  the  adop- 
tion of  printed  regulations  with  reference 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  examination 
should  be  conducted.  That  printed  form 
had  been  adopted  in  the  case  of  general 
courts  martial,  but  with  respect  to  regi- 
mental courts  martial  lie  had  received  the 
following  answer  :~- 

"  The  proceedings  of  re^mental  courts  martial 
are  kept  in  a  particular  kmd  of  book,  made  with 
screw  back ;  thej  are  written  on  paper  specially 
adapted  for  these  books,  and  as  thej  are  carried 
about  with  the  regiment  it  is  of  great  conse- 
quence that  they  should  oocupj  as  little  space  as 
possible.  If  the  printed  forms  were  used  the  bulk 
of  the  documents  would  be  considerablj  increased, 
and  this  increase  would  prove  a  great  inconve- 
nience in  moving  from  one  station  to  another. 
This  is  of  little  moment  in  the  case  of  district  or 
general  courts  martial,  where  the  documents 
are  kept  permanently  in  an  oflBce  ;  but  in  a  regi- 
ment, which  is  constantly  moving,  it  would  prove 
highly  inconvenient  and  eipensive  to  increase  the 
amount  of  baggage  to  be  carried." 

He  hoped  the  feeling  of  the  House  would 
bo  that  this  was  one  of  those  matters  of 
minute  regulation  which  might  fairly  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  authorities  at 
the  Horse  Guards. 

THE  CATTLE  PLAGUE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  STUCLEY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council,  Whether  he  is  aware  that  in  many 
instances  farmers  are  obliged  to  make  a 
journey  of  thirty  miles  to  and  from  the 
nearest  magistrates  in  order  to  get  a  Cattle 
Pass  ;  and,  whether  he  will  at  once  relieve 
them  from  this  inconvenience  f 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
was  aware  that  inconvenience  would  arise 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  from  the  ne- 
cessary restrictions.  There  was,  however, 
waiting  a  second  reading  a  Bill  which  would 
make  the  restrictionB  local  and  self-actingt 
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and  if  it  was  pasted  the  Privy  Council 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  an  order  that 
would  remove  much  of  the  inconvenience. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  M  on  sell  said,  ho  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
department,  Whether  he  has  received  any 
official  Report  with  regard  to  the  riots 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  at  Birming- 
ham ;  whether  those  riots  have  yet  been 
repressed;  and,  whether  the  Government 
have  taken  any  steps  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  these  riots  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  Sir.  as 
my  right  hou.  Friend  only  gave  me  notice 
of  this  Question  a  few  minutes  ago,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  furnish  myself  with  de- 
tailed information.  I  can  state,  however, 
that  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham  stating  that  he  had  received 
additionnl  military  aid  from  Cuventry  and 
also,  I  think  he  says,  from  Weedon,  that 
the  authorities  had  also  called  out  thirty 
pensioners,  and  that  at  the  time  he  wrote 
everything  was  perfectly  quiet.  I  do  not 
therefore  know  that  it  will  be  necessary 
that  the  Government  should  interfere 
further. 

Captain  VIVIAN :  May  I  ask  when 
that  letter  arrived  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  I  cannot 
eay,  but  it  was  at  the  Home  Office  when  I 
arrived  there  this  morning. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(IRELAND)  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask.  Whether  the  Houae  was 
to  understand  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  postponed  the  Irish  Reform  Bill 
till  next  Session  ? 

Tdb  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  Government  do  not  intend  to  proceed 
with  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  this  Session. 

THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONERS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  B.  FORSTER:  When  shall 
we  have  the  Clause  appointing  the  Boun- 
dary Commissioners? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  wish  to  give  the  names  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  at  the  same  time 
that  I  put  the  clause  upon  the  table.  It 
is  not  in  my  power  to  give  the  names  now, 
bat  I  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  and  in  that  case  I  shall 
put  the  clause  upon  the  table. 


THE  REGISTRATION  CLAUSES. 


QUESTION. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  would  besf  to 
ask  when  the  Registration  Clauses  will  be 
furthcoming  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  1  find  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  put  soy  new  Registration  Clauses  in  the 
Bill. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL-[Biij.  79.] 
(Mr,  CKanetlloT  of  the  Excheqtter,  Mr.  Secretary 
WalpoU,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 
COMMITTEE.      [PROGRESS  JUNE  17.] 

Bill  eonfdd&red  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  15  (University  of  London  to  Re* 
turn  One  Member). 

Amendment  again  proposed,  after  the 
word  •*  the/*  to  insert  the  word  •*  Univer- 
sities."— {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche* 
quer,) 

Mb.  LOWE :  Last  night  I  made  an 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  give  a  little  time  for  the  consideration 
of  this  question,  which  has  come  so  sud- 
denly upon  the  London  University.  The 
appeal,  I  am  sorrry  to  say,  was  unsuccess- 
ful. Since  then  I  have  presented  a  peti- 
tion not  signed,  as  I  wish  it  had  been,  by 
the  Senate  or  by  Convocation^— for  time 
did  not  permit  of  that — but  signed  by  Mr. 
Grote,  the  Vice  Chancellor,  and  by  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  of  Convocation— 
a  Gentleman  who  may  be  considered  to  re- 
present Convocation  when  it  is  not  sitting 
—  setting  forth  arguments  against  the 
proposal  of  the  Government  to  unite  these 
two  Universities  in  one  electoral  body,  and 
stating  that  there  has  not  been  time  since 
this  matter  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Government  to  take  the  sense  either  of  the 
Senate  or  of  Convocation  on  the  subject. 
To  that  I  may  add,  from  my  own  know- 
ledge, that  the  Senate  will  meet  to-morrow 
to  consider  this  question,  that  a  requisition 
has  been  presented  for  a  meeting  of  Con- 
vocation which  will  be  held  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  feel- 
ings of  both  those  bodies  are  very  much 
against  the  proposal  of  the  Government. 
Under  these  circumstances,  I  wish  I  could 
persuade  myself  that  there  was  the  least 
use  in  renewing  the  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  the  University  an  opportunity 
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of  being  heard  before  the  change  takes 
place.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
told  UA  last  night  that  the  University  of 
London  has  had  dangling  before  its  ejes 
for  many  years   the   prospect  of    Parlia- 
mentary  representation.      If  it   has   not 
obtained    this    representation,  it  has  not 
arisen  from  the  unwillingness  of  any  Go- 
Ternment  to  concede  it,  bnt  because  the 
Reform  Bills  in  which  their  recommenda- 
tions have    been    embodied    have    never 
become  law.     But  observe  the  natural  in- 
ference from  that*     The  natural  inference 
is  that  when  the  present  Government  in- 
cluded ft  similar  propoife]  in  its  Bill  the 
University  of  London  considered  itself  safe, 
and,  believing  that  the  Government  would 
fulfil  their  understanding,  was  lulled  into  a 
false  security,  took  no  measures  to  stimu- 
late the  Government  or  express  its  opinion, 
and  showed  a  trust  and  confidence  which 
now    appear  to    have  been   very    ill   be- 
stowed.    It  has  therefore  been  rather  con- 
fining itself  to  try  and  find  out  who  is  the 
Member  who  should  represent  it  in   the 
representation  which  it  made  sure  it  would 
have,  than  to  assure  that  representation. 
For  these  reasons  it  is  only  equitable  and 
reasonable  to  ask  the  Government   even 
now,   after   they  have  carried    the    first 
word    of  the  Amendment,  to  pause  and 
allow  the  University  to  be  heard  before 
they  deprive  it  of  the  privilege  and  honour 
which  it  has  for  some  time  considered  vir- 
tually its  own.     I  cannot  say  that  I  make 
the  appeal  with  confidence.  Perhaps,  after 
the  rather  scornful  way  in  which  I  was 
met  last  night,  when  my  appeal  was  treated 
with  badinage  and  ridicule,  I  am  not  con- 
sulting the  dignity   of  the .  University  — 
I  do  not  care  about  my  own— in  now  re- 
newing the  appeal.     On  such  an  occasion 
I  must   not  be  particular.      I  think  the 
right   hon.   Gentleman  would   have  done 
well  to  remember  that,  though  it  is  easy 
to  get  up  a  laugh,  these  are  matters  of 
serious  moment,  deeply  touching  the  in- 
terests and  feelings  of  men  as  intelligent 
and  as  able   to  form  opinions  on  public 
affairs  as  the  best  of  us.     I  cannot  part 
from   the  subject  without  adding  one  or 
two    words   to    correct    what    was    said 
last.      We  heard  much  of  the  improve- 
ments  in   Durham,    which,    it  was  said, 
had  quite   changed   the   state   of   things 
there.      When   were   those  improvements 
made  ?   In  October,  1865.  Magical  indeed 
must  have  been  their  effect  if  in  the  short 
time  which  has  since  elapsed   they   have 
reversed  a  state  of  things  which  every- 
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body    spoke    of   as    miserable   and    dis- 
tressing   into    efficiency   and    prosperity. 
Against  these  improvements  I  am  the  last 
to  speak,  for  they  were  chiefly  made  in 
consequence  of  the  Report  of  the  Univer- 
sity Commission,  but  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  have  already  had  the  effect  at- 
tributed to  them.     No  one  has  been  more 
urgent  than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  im« 
pressing  upon  us  that  every  Member  should 
represent  a  homogetieous  constituency.  If 
one  might  venture  to  jud^e  of  a  mind  so 
versatile  and  capable  of  embracingr  so  many 
aims  and  feelings,  that  is  the  object  in, all 
this   question    of  Reform   which   appears 
to  lie  nearest  to  his  heart.     He  is  always 
telling  us  of  the  necessity  of  drawing  a 
sharp  line  of  division  between  towns  and 
counties,  and  he  wishes  to  arm  with  more 
than  Imperial  authority  certain  Boundary 
Commissioners  in  order  to  carry  out  this 
principle  to  its  fullest  extent.     Apply  the 
principle  here.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  about  to  group  these  two  Universities. 
The  only  defence  of  grouping  is  that  the 
communities  thus  joined  are  much  the  same, 
that  they  are  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
have  the  same  feelings  and  the  same  ideas, 
and  that  being  divided   only  by  a   small 
space  they  may  without  much  inconveni- 
ence be  regarded  as  the  same  community. 
Is  that   the  case  with  Universities  ?     A 
University  is  the  most  complicated  of  im- 
material things.    It  has  on  artificial  origin, 
it  has  a  head  and  members,  and  it  is  a  be- 
ing created,  organized,  and  worked  out  by 
the  law.     Toiutt^  teres  ixtque  rotundus.   To 
unite  two  of  these  beings  together,  each 
having  a  complete  organization  of  its  own, 
would  be  a  strange  and  wonderful  union, 
different  indeed  from  the  union  of  a  number 
of  inhabitants  who  may  happen  to  live  in 
different   towns  and  villages  without  any 
organization   at  all.     But  the  case  goes 
much  further.    These  two  Universities  are 
as  distinct  from   each  other  as  possible. 
Durham   is  local  and  provincial  ;  London 
is  metropolitan  and  cosmopolitan,  extending 
its  influence  more  and  more  every  day  all 
over  the  world.   The  University  of  Durham 
has  its  origin  in   religious  feeling,  is  in- 
tended for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, and  is  under  the  auspices  of  a  Dean 
and  Chapter — an  ecclesiastical  body.     The 
University   of   London   in   its   domain   is 
as  free  as  the  boundless  range  of  intellect 
itself.     It  confines  its  Members  to  no  par- 
ticular study,  but  extends  its  aid  to  any 
subject  which  may  be  fitly  studied  by  youth. 
The  one  University  is  ecclesiastical,  the 
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pre-eminently  and  entirely  secular.  I 
ire  about  to  unite  these  two  bodies. 


other 
You  are 

What  must  be  the  effect  of  that  ?  It  must 
be  that  the  man  who  is  a  fit  representa- 
tiTO  for  the  one  is  an  unfit  representative  for 
the  other.  Tou  cannot  have  any  human 
being  so  plastic,  so  Tartous — I  had  almost 
said  so  double*faced  and  hypocritical — as  to 
give  satisfaction  to  these  two  bodies,  both 
perhaps  excellent  and  admirable— -I  will  say 
nothing  of  that — but  formed  with  different 
ends,  upon  different  principles,  and  for  diffe- 
rent purposes.  Durham  may,  and  I  dare  say 
will,  do  good  as  a  College.  A  UniTcrsity 
it  ought  never  to  have  been.  It  is  too 
narrow  for  a  University.  The  making  of 
a  College  into  a  University  means  that  you 
trust  to  those  who  teach  the  function  of  ex- 
amining the  people  whom  they  teach.  The 
result  is  that  they  are  naturally  too  lenient 
examiners.  They  are  testing  their  own 
work,  which  ought  to  be  tested  by  other 
people.  That  is  the  difliculty  and  defect  in 
Durham  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  militate 
against  its  success  as  a  University.  The 
University  of  London,  being  free  from  any 
sneb  trammels,  being  nothing  but  an  exa- 
mining and  directing  body,  and  having  no 
functions  for  instruction,  is  able  to  do  for 
Colleges  and  for  places  of  instruction  all 
over  the  world  that  which  it  is  impossible 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  will,  I  doubt  not,  continue 
to  run  its  limited,  unambitious,  and  humble 
career  of  usefulness  in  teaching,  but  it 
can  never  be  a  great  tester  of  the  teaching 
of  others.  I  put  it,  therefore,  to  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  whether  he  will  insist  on 
welding  two  most  opposite  bodies  into  one 
constituency.  What  will  be  the  effect  if  he 
does  ?  It  will  be  that  if  the  University  of 
Durham  appoint  the  Member,  he  will  be 
an  unfit  and  unsatisfactory  representative 
for  the  "University  of  London.  If  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  appoint  the  Member  he 
vrill  be  an  unfit  and  unsatisfactory  repre- 
sentative for  the  University  of  Durham. 
That  will  not  be  a  satisfactory  state  of 
things.  I  say,  then — though  I  have  no 
authority  to  make  the  statement^-that  the 
boon  which  it  is  proposed  to  confer  will 
hardly  be  considered  a  boon,  and  that  this, 
like  other  things  we  have  heard  of,  will 
be  only  the  beginning  of  jealousies,  heart- 
burnings, and  attempts  to  get  rid  of  the 
connection.  If  my  application  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  fails,  as  I  suppose  it  will, 
I  should  be  disposed  to  make  a  Motion  to 
postpone  the  clause  ;  but  that,  I  believe,  I 
cannot  dO|  as  an  Amendment  has  been 


made  in  it  already.  I  hope  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  will  give  an  avswer  to  my 
appeal,  will  consider  the  just,  moderate, 
and  reasonable  claim  we  make,  and  forbear 
to  join  in  this  unholy  wedlock  those  whom 
every  motive  of  policy  and  wisdom  should 
keep  asunder. 

Sib  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  said,  he 
would  not  have  risen  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  were  it  not  for  the  somewhat 
invidious  comparison  which  had  been  made 
as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  Universities. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  use 
of  the  word  ''homogeneous,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  argue  that  the  entire  dissimi- 
larity of  the  two  bodies  ought  for  ever  to 
keep  them  asunder.  That  dissimilarity  was 
not  what  the  Committee  might  be  led  to 
infer  from  the  observations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  There  were  no  tests 
required  for  admission  to  the  privileges  of 
the  University  of  Durham,  and  no  forms 
to  be  undergone  which  were  objected  to 
by  students.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  spoken  of  the  number  of  graduates, 
but  it  was  not  right  to  make  the  point  ojf 
numbers  an  element  in  the  consideration. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  offered  no  education. 
It  only  conferred  degrees,  perhaps  upon  a 
high  standard.  The  sufficiency  of  the 
standard  he  did  not  dispute.  But  it  merited 
consideration  that  it  had  no  system  of 
domestic  education  and  discipline,  no  cur- 
riculum of  instruction.  It  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  a  University  like  that 
of  Durham,  which  had  these  things,  and 
which  was  nearly  of  the  same  age  as  that 
of  London,  must  take  a  longer  time  in 
making  way  and  increasing  the  number  of 
its  graduates  in  the  district  with  which  it 
was  more  immediately  connected.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  an  appeal 
in  favour  of  the  London  University  on  the 
ground  of  its  cosmopolitan  character.  But 
he  would  ask  the  Committee  whether  an 
institution  in  a  district  teeming  with  popu- 
lation and  embracing  within  it  the  most 
important  interests,  was  not  quite  as  much 
for  the  advancement  of  the  commonweal, 
and  quite  as  proper  for  consideratiou  at 
the  hands  of  Parliament.  The  University 
of  Durham  had,  under  the  present  arrange- 
ments, the  means  of  educating  students  at 
a  much  less  cost  than  could  be  done  by 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  £S0  or  £85  was 
the  limit  of  the  expense  that  need  to  be 
incurred.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
remarked  that  the  examiners  at  the  Dur- 
ham University'  and  the  teachers  were  the 
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same,  and  that  thus  no  test  was  applied  to 
the  educatiomgiven  in  the  schools.  What 
were  the  facts  ?  Examiners  were  brought 
down  from  Cambridge  or  Oxford  to  test 
tlie  students  at  the  taking  of  degrees. 
[Mr.  Lowe  :  Hear,  hear  !]  It  was  not  to 
be  supposed  tliat  those  gentlemen  would 
adopt  an  insufficient  standard.  Therefore 
the  test  of  merit  in  those  examined  was  as 
good  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  It 
was  hardly  consistent  with  the  position  of 
the  University  of  London  in  its  cosmopo- 
litan character  to  maintain  that  a  conjunc- 
tion with  the  University  of  Durham  would 
militate  against  its  privileges.  In  the  de- 
bate of  last  night  the  hon.  Member  for 
Uoniton  (Mr.  Goldamid)  objected  to  the 
grouping  of  the  two  Universities  on  the 
ground  of  distance.  But  Glasfl^oiv  was  not 
situate  close  to  Aberdeen  nor  Edinburgh  to 
St.  Andrews.  Railways  now  annihilated 
space.  If  the  proposal  to  employ  voting 
papers,  which  were  now  in  use  in  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
and  which  was  contained  in  the  Bill,  was 
adopted,  the  question  of  neighbourhood 
ought  to  form  no  element  in  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question.  In  1858,  the  Durham 
University  originated  a  system  of  middle- 
class  examinations,  approaching  the  sys- 
tem which  was  now  so  much  lauded  and 
advocated  in  connection  with  the  other 
Universities  as  of  the  greatest  possible  ad- 
vantnge  to  the  public  interest.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  had  spoken  last  night 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  had  pro- 
ceeded from  the  medical  school  of  the 
London  University.  He  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  was  an  excellent  medical 
and  surgical  school  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which  was  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham.  No  district  in  England 
gave  more  scope  for  the  ability  of  men  of 
eminent  medical  and  surgical  attainments 
than  the  part  of  England  where  collieries 
abounded,  which  was  inhabited  by  so  dense 
a  population.  The  hon.  Member  had  said 
that  the  University  of  Durham  was  not 
growing,  and  that  the  standard  was  not 
kept  up.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was  not 
correct  in  that  assertion.  The  medical 
examination  at  Durham  University  was  at 
this  moment  working  in  the  most  advan- 
tageous and  successful  manner.  Why, 
under  these  circumstances,  should  a  slur 
be  cast  upon  the  University  of  Durham, 
and  why  were  its  claims  to  be  disregarded, 
when  in  its  own  time  and  way  it  was  doing 
infinitely  more  in  promoting  education  by 
really  teaching  students  than  could  be  done 
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by  a  body  which  simply  conferred  degrees, 
however  high  its  standard  ?  Within  the 
last  thirty  years  the  population  of  North- 
umberland and  Durham  had  increased 
about  64  per  cent.  The  district  contained 
many  employers  of  labour,  who  were  de- 
terred from  sending  their  sons  to  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  by  reason  of  the  length  of 
time  and  the  expense  it  involved,  whereas 
at  Durham  University  as  high  a  standard 
could  be  reached  in  less  time  and  at  less 
expense.  He  hoped  these  considerations 
would  weigh  with  the  Committee,  and  that 
Durham  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
Parliamentary  privileges  which  were  en- 
joyed by  other  Universities. 

Mb.  bright  :  I  think  the  Commit* 
tee,  during  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
has  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  with 
all  the  interesting  facts  he  has  laid  be- 
fore us,  it  was  not  a  speech  in  favour  of 
the  union  of  the  University  of  Durham 
with  the  University  of  London.  If  the 
speech  had  any  value  at  all  —  and  I  am 
not  about  to  contest  that  point — its  value 
consisted  in  showing  that  the  University 
of  Durham  ought  to  be  represented  in 
this  House.  I  see  the  hon.  Baronet  is 
willing  to  admit  what  I  say  is  true.  He 
sees  that  which  is  nearest  to  him  when  at 
home,  and  the  University  of  Durham  looks 
to  him  a  very  grand  institution.  [Sir 
Matthew  Ridlet  :  I  desire  its  represen- 
tation in  conjunction  with  the  London 
University,  as  proposed.]  1  shall  not  say  a 
word  to  depreciate  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham. But  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  proposal  be- 
fore the  Committee.  The  University  of 
Durham  may  be  all  that  he  says  it  is.  At 
the  same  time,  it  may  be  a  very  unwise  thing, 
both  with  regard  to  the  past  promises  of 
the  Government  and  the  just  claims  of  the 
University  of  London,  that  the  two  Univer- 
sities should  be  united  in  sending  one 
Member  to  this  House.  The  University  of 
London  is  an  institution  which  was  needed, 
and  created  for  purposes  somewhat  pecu- 
liar. It  was  founded  to  enable  persons 
to  take  advantage  of  a  high  University 
education,  who  from  a  variety  of  reasons 
were  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  offered  to  other  persons  by  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
The  University  of  London  has  none  of 
that  grand  antiquity  which  attaches  to  the 
two  ancient  Universities,  nor  has  it  the 
great  endowments  they  have.  But  it  stands 
before  the  country  having  done  up  to  this 
time,  and  doing  still,  a  great  work.     The 
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HoQte  on  all  oceaBiooB,  when  this  proposal 
of  eofranehising  tho  London  University 
baa  been  before  us,  has  met  it  withotit 
objection,  and  generally  with  approval.  The 
o%€i  of  the  House  and  of  sucoessive 
Oofemments  in  making  this  proposal  has 
been  to  gi?o  the  University  of  London  a 
eertaiu  position  in  the  nation — to  elevate 
iU  statue— and  to  place  it  more  nearly  on 
a  par  in  pnblio  estimation  with  the  ancient 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  the  representation  of 
Untveraities.  The  representation  of  the 
ancient  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge was  created  in  times  about  the  worst 
in  our  history.  The  Members  they  have 
sent  to  this  House,  learned  as  some  of  them 
have  been,  and  amiable  as  many  of  them 
hsve  been,  have  not  been  representatives 
soch  as  it  would  be  wise— I  speak  of  their 
political  views — for  the  House  of  Commons 
to  follow.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  that  view 
is  cordially  accepted.  [*<No!"]  I  am 
quite  sure  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  will 
not  say  they  are  now  walking  in  the  foot- 
steps of  any  previous  representative  of 
Oxford.  I  therefore  say  I  am  not  in  favour 
of  the  representation  of  Universities.  If  1 
had  had  the  making  of  a  Reform  Bill  for 
introduction  to  this  House,  I  should  have 
done  Tiolence  to  my  own  views  with  regard 
to  the  subjeet,  and  should  have  conde- 
scended to  the  weakness,  or  it  may  be  tlie 
greater  wisdom  of  the  House,  if  I  had  pro- 
posed to  give  a  representative  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  At  the  same  time,  seeing 
that  other  Universities  have  representatives 
in  this  House,  I  think  that  is  a  stron^y 
argument  in  its  favour.  Therefore  I  shall 
be  willing  to  vote  for  conferring  a  repre- 
sentative on  the  University  of  London. 
Bot  what  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ?  He  himself  csn  hardly  regard  it  with 
gravity.  It  was  obvious  yesterday  that  the 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  did  not 
wbh  to  have  a  division.  If  some  Gentlemen 
who  always  liked  going  into  the  lobby 
better  than  remaining  in  the  House  had 
not  called  for  a  division,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  accepted  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Honiton  (Mr.  Goldsmid),  and 
that  the  London  University  would  have 
had  its  Member  assured  to  it  without  this 
discussion.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Cslne  (Mr.  Lowe)  stated,  in  the  most 
forcible  and  convincing  language,  many  of 
the  objections  to  this  scheme.  I  should 
like  to  see  what  sort  of  electioneering  cam- 


paign wopld  be  carried  on  by  these  two 
Universities.  I  know,  the  Dean  of  Durham 
is  a  most  admirable,  accomplished,  and 
liberal  man.  When  I  was  a  candidate  for 
Durham  in  1843,  and  was  returned  for 
that  city,  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  having 
the  support  of  the  Dean  of  Durham.  Some 
other  dignitaries  of  the  Cathedral—- three 
I  believe — were  among  my  supporters.  I 
shall  therefore  say  nothing  against  them— 
it  would  be  untrue  if  I  did  so.  It  would 
be  most  impertinent  in  me  to  reflect  upon 
them  in  any  way.  But  if  a  committee 
were  formed  to  conduct  an  election  for 
those  joint  Universities  what  a  puzxle  the 
Committee  would  be  in.  I  saw  an  account 
this  week  in  the  newspapers  of  a  commit- 
tee formed  in  connection  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  A  discussion  arose  as  to 
whether  the  candidate  should  be  a  Liberal- 
Conservative  or  a  Conservative-Liberal.  I 
have  no  doubt  there  is,  and  will  be,  the 
greatest  possible  diflSculty  in  determining 
whether  he  shall  be  a  Radical  of  the  ancient 
type  sitting  on  this  Bench,  or  whether  he 
shall  be  a  Radical  of  the  modern  type 
sitting  behind  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. There  can  be  doubt  that  the 
candidate  who  would  be  selected  In  Durham 
would  be  wholly  different  in  his  political 
views  from  the  cttndidate  selected  by  the 
University  of  London.  If  the  University 
of  London  had  a  lar^o  majority,  the  result 
would  be  that  the  University  of  Durham 
would  be  practically  and  permanently  dis- 
franchised. If  there  was  a  minority  in 
the  London  University,  that  would  conspire 
— I  do  not  mean  it  in  an  nnpleasant  sense — 
but  that  would  unite  in  action  with  the 
solid  body  of  the  University  of  Durham, 
then  the  great  majority  of  the  University 
of  London  mi^iit  be  disfranchised.  It 
would  have  been  as  rational  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  propose  that 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  its  high 
Protestant  feeling,  should  be  a3$«ociated 
with  the  Collefire  of  Maynooth,  as  that  the 
University  of  Durham  should  bo  associated 
in  political  representation  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  I  do  not  know  a  man 
among  my  acquaintances,  political  or  other- 
wise, who  would  be  likely  to  offer  himself 
with  a  fair  face  to  those  two  Universities, 
unless  it  be  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  made  this  proposal  to  the  House.  I  am 
not  strenuously  arguing  for  the  representa- 
tion of  Universities.  I  disapprove  of  it.  At 
the  same  time  the  House  is  in  favour  of  it. 
The  House  has  conceded,  or  is  willing  to 
concede  it  to  the  Scotch  Universities,  as  I 
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thiok,  in  great  excess.  It  is  willing  to  con- 
cede it  to  the  Fniyersity  of  London,  and  has 
been  so  since  1854.  The  House  has  made 
a  promise  so  specific  that  not  one  in  the 
University,  or  even  in  the  City  of  London, 
has  doubted  for  a  moment  that  the  origi- 
nal proposal  of  the  Government  woald  be 
accepted  without  contest  or  division.  But 
at  the  last  moment,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, for  reasons  behind  the  screen,  which 
we  cannot  fathom,  has  made  a  proposal 
the  most  unwise  and  least  to  be  defended 
of  all  the  proposals  he  has  submitted  to  the 
House  during  the  Session.  I  say,  give  to 
the  University  of  London  what  you  have 
promised,  and  what  you  say  it  has  claim  to. 
Give  it  fairly  and  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
it  will  be  clearly  understood  where  the 
power  rests.  Do  not,  for  purposes,  appa- 
rently, of  party,  add  to  the  University  of 
London  another  body  which  you  think  will 
thwart  the  general  objects  of  that  body. 
Deal  with  the  University  of  London  in  a 
frank  manner  as  with  men  of,  perhaps, 
the  highest  intelligence  and  cultivation  in 
this  country.  Then,  in  all  probability,  you 
will  have  some  man  returned  who  will  be 
worthy  of  his  constituents,  and  worthy  of 
taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  this 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  exhorted 
us  in  almost  pathetic  tones  to  banish  party. 
Well,  let  us  banish  party.  I  have  had  no 
party  feeling  in  this  matter  during  this  Ses- 
sion. I  feel  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here 
and  speaking  to  the  Committee,  that  there 
is  not  one  man  in  ten  in  this  House  who  be- 
lieves on  pure  public  grounds  that  it  would 
be  a  judicious  arrangement  to  unite  these 
two  Universities  in  one  representation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will,  I  believe,  be 
just  as  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  give 
him  leave  to  make  this  change  as  he  has 
been  deeply  obliged  to  you  for  your  libe- 
rality on  many  previous  occasions. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  had  always 
thought  that  the  great  basis  of  the  ar- 
gument for  increased  representation  was 
that  they  ought  to  give  representation  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  public  in- 
telligence. It  seemed,  therefore,  any- 
thing but  consistent  to  deny  representa- 
tion to  the  most  intelligent  bodies  in  this 
country.  Surely  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  did  not  wish  the 
House  to  believe  that  he  was  afraid  of 
bringing  intelligence  into  that  House.  If 
so,  the  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  open  to 
the  charge  of  political  insincerity  [Mr. 
Brioht  :  I  would  give  the  members  votes.] 

Mr.  Bright 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe) 
began  his  argument  by  making  an  ad 
tnisericordiam  appeal  to  that  House,  and 
said  that  they  ought  to  respect  the  feelinga 
of  the  learned  and  intelligent  persons  oon« 
nected  with  the  University  of  London. 
He  adopted  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
argument.  Though  the  body  whose  claims 
he  (Mr.  Liddell)  advocated  was  small,  they 
were  as  much  entitled  to  have  their  feel- 
ings respected  and  to  avoid  the  stigma 
and  odium  of  being  the  only  unrepre* 
sen  ted  University,  as  the  larger  bodj 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  repre* 
sented.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  for- 
bade the  banns  between  London  and  Dur- 
ham because,  he  said,  there  was  an  incon- 
gruity of  character  in  the  persons  to  be 
united,  and  he  admitted  that  the  objection 
was  better  raised  before,  than  after  mar- 
riage, but  was  this  true  ?  A  sound 
theological  education  was  no  doubt  be- 
stowed at  Durham.  But  it  had  also  the 
freest  and  most  liberal  constitution  of  any 
of  our  Universities.  There  was  not  one  of 
the  endowments  that  was  not  thrown  open 
without  distinction  of  class  or  religion, 
with  the  exception  of  one  small  scholar- 
ship. To  object  to  unite  two  bodies  oa 
the  ground  of  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
constituencies  would  be  to  disfranchise 
half  the  county  constituencies.  Could  any 
one  represent  a  greater  diversity  of  opinion 
and  interest  than  the  right  hon.  Gentlemaa 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire  ?  The 
effect  of  representing  such  a  diversity  of 
interest  made  a  man  more  liberal,  enlarged 
his  mind,  and  made  him  fit  for  the 
great  work  of  Imperial  legislation.  They 
were  told  that  the  University  of  Lon- 
don was  distinguished  by  its  cosmopoli- 
tan views.  If  so,  a  little  fixity  of  tone 
might  be  usefully  engrafted  upon  it.  What 
possible  harm  would  it  be  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  London  to  allow  a  small  body 
like  Durham  to  be  affiliated  to  it.  If  the 
London  University  were  superior  in  some 
respects  the  effect  would  be  to  improTC  the 
smaller  body.  If  the  effect  of  the  union 
were  to  introduce  sound  religious  feeling 
into  the  larger  body  the  advantage  would 
be  mutual.  The  House  had  sanctioned 
the  principle  of  affiliation  for  representative 
purposes  in  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities. The  onus  now  rested  on  the  other 
side  to  show  what  possible  harm  would 
result  from  the  proposed  union.  Until 
that  was  done  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  record  its  sanction  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Government. 
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Ks.  OSBORNE:  I  shall  not  be  sua- 
peeled,  at  least  on  this  oecaBion,  of  ex* 
pratftiog  anj  party  feeling  on  this  subject. 
Uitberto  I  have  neyer  ?oted  on  this  enor- 
movs  qneetion,  which  has  suddenly  assumed 
Boch  tremendous  proportions.  I  share  the 
opinion  of  my  Hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham,  that  we  are  already  over- 
stoeked  with  UniFersity  Members.  I  do 
not  see  that  there  is  any  good  in  giving 
Members  to  UniYorsities.  Should  we  have 
had  this  Bill  if  it  had  depended  on  the 
votes  of  the  Members  for  the  Uuiversities  f 
I  have  as  little  lore  for  the  University  of 
London  as  for  that  of  Durham.  I  con- 
gratolate  the  hon.  Member  for  Northum- 
berland, and  especially  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham,  who  appears  to  be  the  author 
of  this  little  project,  and  who  has  poured 
his  Tenomons  distil  men  t  into  the  ears  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  con- 
gratulate them  upon  having  achieved  one 
thiog.  They  have  let  the  world  know 
that  there  is  such  an  institution  as  the 
University  of  Durham.  I  was  ignorant 
that  there  was  a  University  of  Durham  ; 
so  I  believe  were  the  great  body  of  my 
fellow-countrymen.  They  connect  Durham 
with  *'ahort-homs/'  not  with  scholars.  At 
all  events,  Durham  University  has  had  a 
capital  advertisement  in  these  debates.  We 
have  heard  a  great  statistical  maiden  speech 
from  the  Member  for  Northumberland ; 
but  the  question  is  whether  the  University 
of  London  is  content  to  be  yoked  with 
Durham.  What  is  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham ?  Its  influence  is  insignificant,  and 
the  University  of  London  will  ride  over  it 
in  eyery  instance.  The  Reform  Bill,  when- 
ever it  is  re*printed,  and  whatever  good 
there  may  be  in  it,  appears  ridiculous 
enoogh  in  many  instances.  What  are  we 
about  to  do  ?  The  vengeance,  I  may  say, 
of  that  terrible  Neptune,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Durham,  is  about  to  create  a  hybrid 

constituency— 
"  Seaubovemque  virum,  senuTiramque  boyem." 

It  would  be  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  his 
sceret  heart,  though  incumbered  by  the 
prejodioes  of  hon.  Members  behind  him, 
whieh  he  is  slowly  shaking  off,  will  say  if 
we  negative  this  Motion,  that  the  secret 
inclinations  of  the  Government  have  there- 
by been  gratified.  There  is  a  middle 
ooorse.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  bestow 
this  Member  on  these  two  Universities 
that  are  already  beginning  to  quarrel  with 
each  other?  There  appears  to  be  an 
ineompatibility  of  temper  that  ought  to 


prevent  this  union.  Instead  of  filling  up 
the  clause  with  the  word  "  University  "  at 
all,  I  would  suggest  that  the  word  **  Liver- 
pool "  be  substituted,  and  thus  give  an 
additional  Member  to  that  great  commer- 
cial community.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  increase  of  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland.  But  the  increase  of 
Liverpool  in  population  and  rental  would 
throw  Durham  and  Northumberland  into 
the  shade.  In  ten  years  the  population  of 
Liverpool  has  enormously  increased,  while 
the  rental  has  increased  by  £1,250,000. 
Yet  there  it  is  with  two  miserable  Mem- 
bers. [^LauglUer,]  I  do  not  mean  miser- 
able Member  in  that  sense,  because  there 
are  not  two  more  efficient  Members  in  the 
House  than  the  Members  for  Liverpool. 
What  sort  of  a  Member  are  we  likely  to 
get  from  these  Universities  ?  Heaven 
knows  what  kind  of  a  creation  will  come 
out  of  this  maladroitly-formed  constituency. 
I  would  therefore  suggest  that  the  words 
"  town  of  Liverpool  "  be  inserted  instead 
of  '*  University.''  The  rental  of  that  town 
is  upwards  of  £2,500,000.  The  population 
is  nearly  500,000.  I  call  on  all  good 
Radical  Reformers  to  come  to  the  relief  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  is  at 
present  bound,  like  Prometheus,  by  the 
insidious  Member  for  Durham,  or  rather 
he  is  like  Captain  Macheath  with  the 
"Polly"  of  Durham  University  on  one 
side,  and  the  "Lucy"  of  London  Uni- 
versity on  the  other.  Let  us  come  to  his 
assistance.  No  doubt  he  would  say  with 
that  great  hero — 

'*  Since  jou  both  tease  me  together, 
To  neither  a  word  will  I  Bay." 

I  beg  to  move  that  the  word  " Liverpool** 
be  inserted. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Calne  stated  that  we  had  not 
treated  the  University  of  London  with  suffi- 
cient consideration.  Having  from  this 
Bench  proposed,  at  diflferent  periods,  that 
that  University  should  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  vin- 
dicate myself  from  that  charge.  It  was  not 
'*  the  grand  antiquity  "  of  that  institution 
•^to  adopt  the  phrase  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham— nor  its  great  endowments 
which  induced  me  to  take  that  course.  I 
am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  that 
the  University  should  be  represented  in 
Parliament,  because  it  would  give  us  a 
constituency  of  learned  and  enlightened 
men.  I  am  favourable  to  an  intellectual 
element  being  introduced  into  this  House 
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puqxMely  and  professedly  as  such.  We 
sboald  not  in  ail  cases  be  merely  the  re- 
presentatites  of  material  interests.  I 
think  therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  no  foundation  for  the  charge  he  made 
against  me.  When  I  first  submitted  this 
question  to  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
I  gave  the  House  to  understand  that  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  would  be  very  much 
influenced  by  their  feeling  on  the  subject. 
I  have  not  obtruded  myself  therefore  upon 
the  Committee  in  this  debate,  but  have 
listened  with  interest  and  patience  to  all 
that  has  been  said.  It  is  clear  that  our 
proposal  is  favoured  by  the  Committee. 
The  divisions  taken  upon  it  show  that.  I 
am  not  surprised  at  the  conclusion  arrived 
at  after  discussion.  The  whole  argument 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Calne  to-day  and  yesterday  is  an  argu- 
ment of  prejudice.  He  commences  by 
associating  one  of  these  rival  institutions 
with  qualities  which,  in  his  estimation,  are 
of  an  exceptional  character,  and  on  that 
assumption  he  argues  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  unite  the  two  together.  We 
have  no  evidence  that  there  is  any  founda- 
tion for  the  charges  he  makes  against 
Durham  University.  As  far  as  we  can 
form  an  opinion,  the  University  of  Durham 
is  a  University  now  distinguished  by  the 
learning  of  its  professors  and  the  high 
character  of  its  students.  With  regard  to 
the  imputation  cast  upon  it  of  narrowness 
of  religious  feeling,  there  is  no  foundation 
whatever  for  it.  There  are  few  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  charncter  more  free  from 
such  a  charge.  If  that  be  the  case — if 
the  University  of  Durham,  instead  of  being 
the  mean  and  useless  institution  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne  pictured,  be  really  a  learned  institu- 
tion in  the  portion  of  the  kingdom  much 
wanting  the  inspiring  presence  of  a  Uni- 
versity— if  it  has  during  the  last  few  years 
greatly  advanced  and  already  possesses  not 
a  numerous  but  a  respectable  body  of  gra- 
duates fit  to  form  a  constituency,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  what  is  the  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  joined  in  respect  to  Parlia- 
mentary privileges  with  the  University  of 
London  ?  The  University  of  London  itself 
cannot  furnish  a  very  large  constituent 
body.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
menced his  observations  this  afternoon  by 
correcting  a  statement  I  heard  with  some 
surprise  yesterday  as  to  the  number  of  that 
constituency,  and  informed  us  that  it  was 
of  more  moderate  dimensions.  I  confess 
that  in  considering  the  policy  of  giving  the 
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London  University  representation  in  this 
House,  my  opinion  would  not  be  much  in- 
fluenced by  the  exact  amount  of  the  consti- 
tuency. I  look  at  the  principles  on  which 
the  institution  is  founded,  the  progress  it 
has  made,  and  the  future  which  I  hope  is 
before  it.  These  are  the  considerations 
that  would  infiuence  me.  They  influence 
me  also  with  respect  to  the  University  of 
Durham.  If  the  principle  be  admitted 
that  Universities  may  be  united  for  pur- 
poses of  representation^  though  at  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other — and  that  principle 
seems  to  be  admitted  in  regard  to  the 
Scotch  Universities — I  am  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  it  should  not  be  extended 
to  the  Universities  of  London  and  Durham. 
We  are  told  that  the  great  reason  why  that 
union  should  not  take  place  is  because 
London  University  is  a  '*  cosmopolitan " 
institution.  I  am  unable  to  cope  with  an 
argument  consisting  of  an  epithet  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  form  a  precise  idea.  We 
know  that  there  are  in  London  certain 
*'  cosmopolitan  "  institutions ;  and  being 
in  some  degree  responsible  for  the  proposal 
to  give  Parliamentary  representation  to  the 
London  University,  it  might  rather  alarm 
me  to  hear  that  institution  characterized 
as  cosmopolitan.  I  do  not  see  in  what 
respect  it  materially  varies  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham.  Each  of  those  Uni- 
versities has  a  distinctive  character.  But 
I  do  not  see  that  any  argument  against 
their  union  con  rest  on  that  foundation. 
Distinctive  character  gives  variety  to  a 
constituency,  and  is  rather  an  advantage 
than  otherwise.  But  if  these  Universities 
have  a  distinctive  character,  they  have  a 
common  aim.  They  are  both  learned  in- 
stitutions. They  are  designed  to  bring  up 
young  men  with  the  common  aims  which 
a  high  education  naturally  induces.  Variety 
of  character  in  a  learned  constituency 
should  be  regarded  as  an  advantage  rather 
than  otherwise.  What  is  the  choracter  of 
the  constituency  of  London  University? 
It  is  itself  composed  of  most  dissimilar 
elements.  Its  graduates  come  from  edu- 
cational institutions  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  A  Roman  Catholic  College  in 
Durham  already  sends  its  pupils  to  gradu- 
ate at  the  London  University,  where,  if  this 
Bill  passes,  they  will  become  University 
electors,  and  be  represented  as  such  in 
Parliament.  When,  therefore,  the  reli- 
;  gious  prejudice  is  attempted  to  be  raised 
I  against  this  proposal — when  we  are  told 
I  that  London  University  is  a  "  cosmopo- 
litan "  institution,  and  that  there  is  danger 
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from  its  being  oonoeeted  with  the  Uni- 
Tersity  of  Dorhan,  beeanse  the  latter  is 
an  eeeleaiastical  institution,  it  seems  to  be 
hard  on  the  grad  nates  of  Darham  Univer- 
sity that  they  should  be  deprifed  of  the 
advantages  to  be  enjoyed   by  the  pupila 
from  Ushaw.     The  coBmopolitan  argument 
has  in  reality  no  foree.    The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  spoke  in  an   impressive 
manner,  and  one  that  is  always  interesting; 
hot  all  I  could  gather  from  his  speech  in 
the  shape  of  material  objection  to  the 
proposal  before  ns  is  that  there  would  be 
endless  squabbles  when  election  time  came, 
and  endless  di£5cu1ties  in  the  way  of  can- 
didates who  had   to  appeal  to  the  fran- 
chises of  the  Universities  of  Durham  and 
London.     In  order  to  illnstrate  this  posi- 
tion.  on  which  he  founded  his  conclusion 
that  their  union  would  be  most  objection- 
able, the  hon.  Member,  with  extraordinary 
inconsistency,  gave  us  a  detail  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  at  the  present  moment  a 
canvass  is  conducted  in  the  University  of 
London.     Nothing,  according  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,   can  be   more 
absurd  than  the  mode  in  which  a  canvass 
for  the   representation  of   London   Uni- 
versity   is    going  on.      How  much  more 
ridiculous,  he  says,  it  would  be  if  the  can- 
didates had  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  Dur- 
ham University  as  well  I     I  do  not  see 
that  these  discussions  have  established  one 
solid  argument  against  our  proposal.     All 
the  objections  taken  to  it  appear  to  be 
animated   merely  by   prejudice.      If  the 
University  of  London  has  hoped  that  it 
would   enjoy   the  sole  privilege  of  being 
represented  in  this  House,  it  may  remem- 
ber that  its  existence  is  so  novel  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  too  curious  and  too  critical 
as  to  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered 
this  privilege.     There  are  many  claimants 
for  this  honour.    For  a  considerable  period 
there  have   been    praiseworthy  attempts 
made  to  obtain  representation  for  that  and 
other  learned  bodies.     I  do  not  think  it  is 
for  public  men  to  found  the  whole  argu- 
ment against  the  admission  of  Durham  on 
a  most  invidious  description  of  the  respec- 
tive characters   and  qualities  of  the  two 
Universities.     I  hope  the  Committee  will 
take  a  liberal  view  of  the  question,  that 
they  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  University 
of  Durham  is  probably  destined  to  exercise 
a  considerable  and  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  population  of  the  Northern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  and  that  the  opportunity 
may  not  again  present  itself  in  our  genera- 
tion of  conferring  on  that  learned  body 
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the  privilege  of  being  represented  in  this 
House.  By  adopting  the  proposal  of  the 
Government,  we  shall  be  giving  weight  to 
this  institution,  we  shall  be  contributing 
to  extend  its  influence  and  be  coming  to  a 
resolution  which  will  be  advantageous  to 
the  country. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  that  if 
the  University  of  Durham  were  an  institu- 
tion of  an  exclusive  character,  he  should 
object  to  allowing  it'  to  participate  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  electoral  franchise.  He 
understood,  however,  that  it  admitted  Dis- 
senters and  Roman  Catholics,  as  well  as 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  to 
share  its  distinctions.  If  the  proposal  to 
allow  it  to  have  a  voice  in  returning  a 
Member  to  that  House  were  rejected,  it 
would,  in  the  event  of  a  Member  being 
given  to  the  University  of  London,  be  the 
only  University  in  the  kingdom  which 
would  be  unrepresented,  inasmuch  as  the 
Universities  of  Scotland  were  about  to  be 
grouped.  He  did  not  think  it  right  that 
it  should  be  left  in  that  anomalous  position, 
and  he  should  under  those  circumstances 
vote  in  favour  of  the  proposal  of  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  think 
that  those  who  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
London  University  rested  their  case  on  an 
invidious  comparison  between  it  and  the 
University  of  Durham,  and  had  thereby 
prejudiced  their  own  argument.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne,  who 
was,  as  well  as  himself,  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  London  University,  having 
stated  his  experience  in  his  capacity  as  a 
Commissioner,  appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  University  of  Durham,  had  been  an- 
swered by  hon.  Members  who  represented 
that  part  of  the  country,  who  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  advice  given  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  been  taken  by  the 
University,  and  that  the  abuses  he  had 
pointed  out  no  longer  existed.  He  had  no 
wish  in  the  smallest  degree  to  disparage 
the  University  of  Durham,  or  to  maintain 
that  it  did  not  perform  in  the  most  ad- 
mirable manner  the  duties  it  was  designed 
to  discharge.  But  those  duties  were  en- 
tirely different  from  the  duties  which  the 
London  University  so  successfully  fulfilled. 
The  Durham  University  was  founded  on 
the  principles  of  the  ancient  Universities, 
with  the  view  that  it  might  furnish  a  more 
economical  and  convenient  means  of  giving 
a  similar  education,  and  the  examiners 
were  chosen  from  the  ancient  Universities. 
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tSir  Matthew  Ridley:  Not  all.]  The 
london  University  was  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  a  broad  aeademie 
education  to  those  who  were  excluded  from 
the  ancient  Universities.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Dondalk 
(Sir  George  Bowyer)  was  under  a  complete 
delusion  if  he  supposed  that  the  University 
of  Durham,  like  that  of  London,  was  open 
to  the  members  of  all  Religious  persuasions. 
If  the  Committee  were  to  grant  to  that 
University  the  privilege  of  voting  for  a 
candidate  to  represent  it  in  Parliament, 
that  privilege  would  be  confined  exclusively 
to  the  members  of  the  Church.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  declared  himself  to 
be  in  favour  of  conferring  representation 
on  an  intellectual  community  ;  but  was  it 
not  desirable  that  when  a  Member  was 
returned  by  such  a  community,  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  was  likely  to  advocate,  and 
the  general  sentiments  of  his  constituents, 
should  be  capable  of  being  clearly  indi- 
cated ?  What  sort  of  a  representative  must 
he  be  who  could  not  speak  on  behalf  of 
that  which  was  universal,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  University  of  London,  nor  of  that 
which  was  confined  to  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, as  in  the  case  of  the  Durham  Uni- 
versity, but  who  would  be,  as  it  were,  the 
result  of  the  accident  which  of  those  two 
sets  of  opinions  happened  to  command  the 
most  numerous  adherence  at  the  time  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  seemed 
somewhat  alarmed  at  the  use  of  the  word 
"  cosmopolitan  ''  in  the  argument  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  ;  but  whether  he  meant 
what  he  soid  on  that  point  as  a  joke  or  as 
a  serious  observation  was  open  to  doubt. 
What  his  right  hon.  Friend  meant  by  the 
use  of  the  word  ''  cosmopolitan  *'  was  that 
the  London  University,  while  maintaining 
a  high  standard  of  examination,  admitted 
to  that  examination  men  from  all  parts 
of  Her  Majesty's  dominions.  Learned 
men  from  Calcutta  or  Australia  might 
come  there,  obtain  their  degree,  and  thus 
become  members  of  that  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  justly  characterized  as  a 
cosmopolitan  University.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  seemed  to  think  that  the 
members  of  the  London  University  were 
by  themselves  not  sufficiently  numerous  to 
form  a  constituenov.  They  already,  how- 
ever, numbered  2,000,  and  if  that  number, 
produced  in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  were 
compared  with  the  constituency  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  it  would  be  seen  that  it 
furnished  a  remarkable  instance  of  success 
which  was  every  year  growing  greater. 

Mr,  Cardw$U 


Entertaining  the  views  which  he  now  did 
as  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  numbers,  how 
was  it  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  proposed  to  give  a  Member  to 
the  University  of  London  in  1859,  and  that 
during  the  eight  years  sinoe  elapsed  he 
had  never  shown  himself  to  be  so  conscious 
of  the  merits  of  the  University  of  Durham 
as  to  propose  that  it  should  be  admitted 
into  partnership  with  the  former.  It  ap- 
peared that  it  was  owing  to  some  sudden 
inspiration  during  the  Whitsuntide  holy- 
days  that  the  new  light  had  dawned  upon 
him,  and  that  be  was  induced  to  make  a 
proposal  supported  by  no  solid  argument. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to 
advert  to  the  case  of  the  Scotch  Univer- 
sities ;  but  it  was  quite  a  different  thing  to 
unite  institutions  which,  though  distant  in 
space,  were  for  the  most  part  identical  in 
sentiment,  and  to  make  a  similar  proposal 
with  regard  to  institutions  which  were 
founded  on  entirely  different  principles. 
He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Government  would  be  rejected 
by  the  Committee. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  wished  to 
remark,  in  reply  to  what  had  fallen  from 
the  last  speaker,  that  in  the  Durham  Uni- 
versity no  religious  test  was  exacted  on 
entrance  or  taking  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
or  Master  of  Arts  or  the  degree  in  medi- 
cine, only  from  those  about  to  take  Orders. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  he  had 
the  highest  authority  for  stating  that  the 
members  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  must  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England. 

Mr.  BUTLER-JOHNSTONE  said,  he 
could  not  anticipate  a  favourable  result  from 
joining  two  incongruous  bodies  of  different 
characters.  He  thought  that  any  Member 
returned  who  might  please  the  University 
of  London  would  be  disagreeable  to  that 
of  Durham. 

Question  put,  '^That  the  word  'Uni- 
versities '  be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  226  ; 
Noes  225  :  Majority  1. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  now  to  propose  to 
insert  after  "Loudon"  the  words  '*and 
Durham." 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  after 
the  word  **  London,"  to  insert  the  words 
"and  Durham."— (Ifr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Eesehejuer.) 
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Mb.  TREVELTAN  said,  he  had  an 
AmeDdment  to  more  which  took  pre- 
eedenee  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 'e. 
The  proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Excheqaer  had  mainly  been  sopported  bj 
North-coantry  MemberB,  who  had  done 
maeh  to  swell  the  majority,  thongh  he,  as 
a  North-coantry  Member,  had,  in  spite  of 
local  pressure,  roted  for  keeping  London 
and  Durham  distinct.  It  was  evident  that 
the  members  of  London  Unirersity  had  a 
great  objection  to  being  joined  with  Dur- 
ham Uniforsity.  This  arose  probably 
merely  from  an  instinctive  feeling  that  they 
had  very  little  in  common.  If  these  two 
Uoifersities  were  forced  into  conjunction, 
a  fitting  representative  would  not  be  forth- 
coming. He  would  be  some  neutral-tinted, 
colourless  nobody,  who  would  represent 
nothing  but  a  compromise  between  two 
rival  and  hostile  bodies.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge were  not  so  narrow-minded,  and 
were  willing,  he  thought,  to  have  St.  Bee's 
and  all  the  other  Church  of  England 
Colleges  united  with  them.  There  was 
evidently  much  more  sympathy  between 
Oxford  and  Durham  than  between  London 
and  Durham.  He,  as  a  Cambridge  man, 
would  therefore  move  in  line  1  to  omit 
"  London "  in  order  to  insert  the  words 
*' Oxford  and  Durham,"  so  as  to  make 
Oxford  and  Durham  one  constituent  body. 

Sir  GEORGE  BOWTER  said,  he  be- 
lieved he  was  now  in  order  in  suggesting 
that  all  graduates  of  Durham  University 
should  have  the  franchise.  This,  he 
thought,  would  remove  all  diflSculty. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  he  apprehended 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  electoral 
privileges  being  extended  to  graduates  of 
borham  of  a  certain  standing.  The  Uni- 
versity was  open  to  all  comers  without  any 
test,  and  degrees  could  be  taken  in  all 
subjects — except  in  theology — by  students 
of  all  persuasions.  At  present  an  M.A. 
was  obliged  before  he  could  become  a 
member  of  Convocation,  to  declare  himself 
a  IxmA  fide  member  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  although  he  could  not 
pledge  Convocation,  and  was  only  prepared 
to  make  a  general  statement,  he  might 
say  that  for  years  past  every  change  had 
be^n  in  a  liberal  direction,  and  he  believed 
it  was  in  contemplation  by  the  authorities 
to  get  rid  of  that  restriction.  He  believed 
he  could  state  with  confidence  that  if  Par- 
liament extended  electoral  privileges  to  all 
graduates  the  test  respecting  Convocation 
to  members  of  tho  Church  of  England 
would  be  removed,  and  with  it  the  only 


objection  to  this  proposal.  Aa  regarded 
the  question  of  introducing  a  clause,  there 
would  be  no  diflSculty  in  acceding;  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man, and  enabling  all  graduates  of  a  cer- 
tain standing  to  vote  for  the  University. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  The  important 
announcement  just  made  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  appears  to  me 
to  call  for  a  remark.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman assures  us  that  if  the  House  will 
enfranchise  the  University  of  Durham,  the 
Convocation  and  authorities  of  that  Uni- 
versity will  alter  its  constitution,  and  will 
admit  persons  not  belonging  to  the  Church 
of  England  to  be  members  of  Convo- 
cation. I  want  to  know  how  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  can  possibly  have  been  au- 
thorized or  empowered  by  the  Convocation 
of  the  University  to  give  that  assurance  ? 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  :  I  said  it  was  in  con- 
templation by  the  authorities.  I  said,  also, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pledge 
Convocation;  but  that  from  the  nature  of 
the  changes  already  sanctioned,  and  from 
those  changes  having  been  in  one  direction, 
I  expressed  my  belief  that  it  would  be  done. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  does  not 
relieve  himself  from  the  dilemma.  He 
says  it  is  in  contemplation  on  the  part  of 
the  authorities.  Who  are  "  the  authori- 
ties ?"  It  is  either  a  pledge  on  behalf  of 
the  University,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen* 
tleman  is  evidently  not  authorised  to  give, 
or  it  is  a  mere  expression  of  opinion,  based 
on  his  communications  with  some  one  or 
more  of  its  members.  Of  course,  if  it  be 
the  mere  expression  of  such  an  opinion  he 
is  perfectly  justified  in  conveying  it  to  the 
Committee  ;  but  nobody  can  be  so  weak  as 
to  take  it  for  more  than  it  is  worth.  What, 
however,  I  think  more  important  is  the 
singular  and  highly-inconvenient  innova- 
tion, if  I  understand  it  arifl;ht,  to  which  at 
a  moment's  notice,  and  under  the  pressure 
of  the  recent  division.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment appear  to  be  ready  to  accede 
with  regard  to  the  basis  of  the  University 
franchise.  Is  there  to  be  one  basis  for 
Durham  and  another  for  all  the  other  Uni- 
versities of  the  country  ?  That  seems  to 
follow  from  the  announcement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  says  that  all  persons 
who  take  a  M.A.  degree,  which  would 
enable  them  ordinarily  to  enter  the  go- 
verning body,  shall  be  qualified  to  vote  for 
a  Parliamentary  representative.  Are  they 
also  to  be  qualified  to  enter  into  the  go- 
verning body  of  the  University  ?     If  bo, 
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that  reform  or  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Univeraity  ought  evidently  to  pre- 
cede and  not  to  follow  this  discussion.  If 
the  judgment  of  the  House  is  to  he  mate- 
rially affected  by  the  state  of  things  in 
Durham  on  that  point,  it  is  impossible  to 
ask  the  House  to  accede  to  the  proposal  of 
the  GoYcrnment  on  the  stipulation  that  a 
change  of  this  kind  may  be  hereafter 
effected.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  men- 
tioned nothing  about  the  governing  body, 
and  gave  no  pledge  to  alter  it.  But  if  he 
means,  as  he  said  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
Ternment,  that  all  persons  who  have  taken 
degrees  in  the  University  shall  have  Totes, 
that  is  an  entire  innovation  in  the  nature 
of  the  University  representation.  How 
many  thousands  of  persons  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  taken  degrees,  but  have 
possessed  no  votes  ?  If  the  House  deter- 
mine that  UniTersity  Members  shall  be 
elected  by  men  who  have  taken  degrees, 
but  have  lost  all  connection  with  the  Uni- 
Tersity, and  have  taken  their  names  off 
the  books,  that  will  be  a  change  of  great 
importance  in  the  University  representa- 
tion. At  Oxford  it  would  involve  changes 
of  a  serious  nature.  Gentlemen  not  ad- 
mitted into  Convocation  on  account  of  hav- 
ing changed  their  religious  professions  since 
they  took  their  degrees  would,  under  the 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
come voters.  I  do  not  saj  whether  that  is 
desirable  or  undesirable;  but  it  is  not  a 
change  which  should  be  made  without  any 
previous  intimation  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
Ternment,  involving,  as  it  does,  a  total 
change  in  the  character  of  the  University 
representation.  I  may  say  that  I  look  with 
sincere  interest  on  the  University  of  Dur- 
ham. I  believe  firmly  that  it  is  beginning 
to  enjoy  an  efiScient  and  even  a  vigorous 
life.  I  trust  that  at  a  future  period  its 
condition  may  be  such  that  it  may  fairlj 
come  to  Parliament  and  ask  for  represen- 
tation. But  the  University  of  London 
differs  from  it  in  this  vital  respect — that  it 
is  already  in  that  condition.  It  has  a 
considerably  larger  constituency  than  either 
of  the  pairs  of  Scotch  Universities  to  which 
you  profess  to  give  a  separate  representa- 
tion. If  that  be  so,  let  the  House  deal 
with  the  case  of  London  now,  because  it  is 
ripe  for  representation,  reserving  the  case 
of  Durham  until  it  may  be  considered  on 
its  own  merits.  After  the  University  of 
London  has  for  fifteen  years  been  expect- 
ing  representation,  let  us  not  do  the  most 
odious  of  all  things — give  that  which  pro- 
fessei  to  be  a  boon  subject  to  conditions 
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which  convert  it,  if  not  into  an  injury,  yet 
into  a  slight  and  a  disparagement. 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  I  subscribe  to 
every  word  that  has  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire.  I  think  the  policy  proposed  by 
him  would  be  far  the  wisest  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Durham  to  pursue ;  but  I  would  en- 
treat hon.  Members  from  the  North  of  Eng- 
land to  understand  that  I  and  others  who  are 
taking  an  active  part  in  resisting  the  union  of 
Durham  with  the  London  University,  have 
not  the  slightest  ill-will  towards  the  insti- 
tution in  which  they  are  interested.  Indi- 
vidually, my  feelings  are  altogether  of  an 
opposite  kind,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
South  Northumberland  (Mr.  Liddell)  is 
quite  aware.  It  so  happens  that,  although 
a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  London,  I  was 
at  one  time  of  my  life  very  well  acquainted 
with  theUniversity  of  Durham,  and  have  no- 
thing but  the  pleasantest  associations  with 
it.  I  quite  understand  and  appreciate  the 
feeling  of  North  of  England  Members  to- 
wards Durham.  Those  who  only  know 
the  South  are  not  aware  of  the  amount  of 
sentiment  that  gathers  round  that  ancient 
cathedral  city,  and,  besides,  since  the  re- 
cent reforms,  I  really  believe  the  University 
is  doing  very  useful  work.  Let  it  go  on 
maturing  itself,  and  its  good  deeds,  and 
then  come  to  Parliament  for  representation. 
But  if  it  really  requires  immediate  represen- 
tation, I  say,  in  all  seriousness,  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  Oxford  Convocation,  I  ac- 
cept, as  the  less  bad  alternative  of  the  two 
before  us,  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  to  join  the  Uni- 
versity of  Durham  to  the  Oxford  constitu- 
ency. Do  net  spoil  the  constituency  of  the 
London  University.  People  talk  of  the 
omnipotence  of  Parliament,  but  I  defy,  not 
only  Parliament,  but  any  power  in  heaven 
or  earth  to  spoil  any  thing  so  bad  as  the 
constituency  of  Oxford. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  was  acquainted 
with  many  highly  respectable  members  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  he  knew 
that  this  proposal  was  most  unpalatable  to 
them.  He  did  not  know  whether  it  would 
be  equally  so  to  Members  of  the  University 
of  Oxford.  There  was  much  more  diver- 
sity between  the  Universities  of  London 
and  Durham  than  between  those  of  Oxford 
and  Durham.  He  had  been  blamed  for 
usin^on  the  previous  evening,  respecting 
the  University  of  Durham,  disparaging 
expressions.  He  had  called  it  a  email  and 
miserable  University.  He  was  sorry  he 
had    used   the  word    "miserable/'   and 
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begged  to  express  bii  regret  openly ;  but  he 
wonld  not  retract  tbe  word  "  small. "  It  was 
not  a  Unifersity  at  all  in  the  proper  sense 
of  the  term.  It  was  simply  a  College, 
about  as  large  as  one  of  the  small  Colleges 
of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  was  some- 
thing like  St.  Bee*s,  and  not  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  with  the  TJniTersity  of 
London.  He  had  great  respect  for  the 
University  pf  Durham  as  a  small  struggling 
place  of  education,  and  when  it  had  grown 
into  larger  dimensions  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  consider  its  claim  to  representa- 
tion. He  should  support  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  found,  on 
reference  to  Dod,  that  there  were  1,700 
electors  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  In  the 
University  of  London  there  would  be  2,600. 
Would  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  who  came 
from  Ireland,  and  who  voted  in  favour  of 
attaching  the  small  University  of  Durham 
to  London,  be  prepared  in  Ireland  to  attach 
the  Queen's  University  to  Trinity  College? 
The  one  proposal  would  be  at  least  as  just 
as  the  other,  the  Dublin  University  having 
two  Members,  while  the  University  of 
London  would  have  only  one. 

Mb.  POWELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Mowbray) 
whether  he  meant  to  convey  to  the  House 
thst  persons  being  on  the  register  of  gra- 
duates, whatever  their  religious  persuasion, 
were  to  be  members  of  Convocation  for  all 
porposes,  or  whether  it  was  only  meant 
that  they  were  to  have  electoral  privileges. 
Having  fought  a  long  time  along  with 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  prevent  the 
admission  of  Dissenters  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  the  governing  body  of  the  Uni- 
rersity,  he  should  feel  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment had  now,  without  deliberation 
or  debate,  given  up  the  principle,  they 
had  betrayed  the  confidence  of  their  sup- 
porters. 

Mr.  MOWBRAT  said,  it  was  not  in 
the  contemplation  of  the  Government,  nor 
bad  it  been  suggested  by  him,  to  alter 
the  constitution  of  Convocation.  Such  a 
change  must  be  a  matter  to  be  considered 
and  determined  by  the  authorities  of  the 
University.  He  had  merely  stated  his  im- 
pression from  communications  with  some 
of  the  University  authorities  and  from 
his  own  knowledge  of  what  had  taken 
place  in  recent  years,  that  if  this  House 
gave  electoral  privileges  to  the  Durham 
University  changes  would  be  made  by  the 
University  authorities.     It  was  never  in 


his  contemplation  to  interfere  by  legislation 
with  the  free  action  of  the  University  au- 
thorities. All  he  meant  was  to  express 
his  belief  that  if  left  to  themselves  they 
would  do  what  he  said. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  said,  he  could  hardly 
have  imagined  that  the  question  of  Uni- 
versities would  have  produced  so  much 
consternation  among  hon.  Gentlemen.  One 
could  not  help  commiserating  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  (Mr.  Powell),  who 
in  his  excitement  had  almost  run  himself 
out  of  breath,  and  was  actually  about  to 
denounce  the  Government  of  which  he 
was  a  supporter.  Now,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Durham,  whom  he  looked  upon 
as  the  author  of  this 'project — for  he  knew 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  like  it — the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Durham  (Mr.  Mowbray),  supported  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Northumberland  (Mr. 
Liddell),  the  godfathers  of  this  University 
scheme,  had  given  a  sort  of  pledge  that 
Convocation,  or  some  members  of  Convo- 
cation, were  going  to  do  something.  But 
in  what  position  were  the  Committee  ? 
They  were  called  upon  to  legislate  on  a 
subject  about  which  they  did  not  know 
whether  Convocation  would  coincide  in 
opinion  with  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Durham.  There  might  be  in  Convocation 
spirits  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge. The  most  sensible  thing  under  the 
circumstances  would  be  to  postpone  the 
question.  He  would  therefore  move  that 
the  Chairman  report  Progress  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again.  He  would  not  press 
the  Motion  unless  it  appeared  to  be  gene- 
rally acceptable. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
is  to  proceed  with  the  clausQ.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand that  these  communications  which 
have  been  made  respecting  the  Convoca- 
tion of  the  University  of  Durham  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  question  before 
the  Committee.  They  did  not  at  all  affect 
the  course  the  Government  have  taken. 
I  wish  to  proceed  and  to  bring  this  ques- 
tion to  a  conclusion  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said,  he  made  last 
night  a  very  respectful  appeal  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer to  delay  proceeding  with  the  ques- 
tion until  the  University  of  London  had 
time  to  express  an  opinion  upon  it.  He 
thought  after  what  had  occurred  to-day 
tliat  that  suggestion  was  of  some  value. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  they  ought  not  to  report 
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Progress,  but  to  dome  to  some  decisioD. 
He  would  like,  however,  to  know  what  thej 
were  about.  They  were  going  to  put  into 
this  15th  clause  "  the  graduates  of  the 
TJniyersities  of  London  and  Durham,"  and 
immediately  followed  the  16th  clause,  de- 
fining the  voters,  the  words  being  ''  every 
person  whose  name  is  for  the  time  being 
on  the  register  of  graduates  constituting 
the  Convocation  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don." The  proposal  now  was  that  "  every 
person  whose  name  was  on  the  register 
of  graduates  constituting  the  Convocation 
of  the  Universities  of  London  and  Dor- 
ham"  should  be  a  voter.  But  every  per- 
son not  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England 
was  excluded  from  the  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  Durham.  Therefore,  what- 
ever might  be  the  value  of  that  ambiguous 
information  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  disregarded,  and  which  the 
Committee  also  were  entitled  to  disregard, 
if  they  were  to  vote,  they  must  do  so  upon 
the  question  submitted  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  whether  the  graduates  of 
the  two  Universities  as  now  constituted 
were  to  form  one  constituency. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Mr.  AYRTOlSi  said,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tynemouth  (Mr.  Trevelyan) 
would  also  withdraw  his  Amendment  and 
not  make  their  proceedings  a  laughing- 
stock to  the  public.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  Committee  would  best  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion if  they  left  the  Government  to  amend 
the  clause  as  they  liked,  and  then  divide 
upon  the  question  that  the  clause  as 
amended  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mn.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  if  they  in- 
serted the  words  **and  Durham," and  then 
rejected  the  clause  as  amended,  they  would 
get  rid  not  only  of  Durham,  but  of  London 
too. 

Mb.  TREVELYAN  said,  that  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  he 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment.  He  had 
effected  his  object  by  the  expression  of 
opinion  he  had  elicited. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum, 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman,  so  far  as  he  could 
gather  it,  was  that  in  order  to  get  the  Com- 
mittee out  of  a  difficulty  he  proposed  to 
add  Durham  to  Oxford.  But,  as  he  did 
not  intend  evidently  to  leave  London  unre-^ 
presented,  he  would,  no  doubt,  afterwards 
move  to  add  London  to  Cambridge. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  wished 
to  know,  before  they  went  to  a  division, 

Mr.  CardweU 


whether  he  understood  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Mowbray)  aright. 
That  right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  him 
to  state  that  if  this  clause  were  carried 
with  the  words  "  and  Durham  "  inserted » 
it  was  intended  by  the  Government  to  open 
the  franchise  to  those  who  had  taken  de- 
grees there  [*'  No,  no ! "],  irrespective  of  the 
question  whether  the  University  of  Durham 
did  or  did  not  alter  its  constitution. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  a^ree  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  that  this  is  an  occasion  on  which  we 
may  really  decide. upon  Clause  16.  In  an- 
swer to  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
spoken,  I  may  say  that  we  have  no  inten- 
tion of  proposing  any  change  in  the  manner 
of  constituting  the  Convocation  of  Durham 
University.  It  is  entirely  open  to  the 
University  of  Durham  to  alter  its  constito- 
tion  or  not.  I  had  never  any  intention  of 
proposing  to  alter  it.  The  observations 
made  by  my  right  hon.  Friend  near  me 
were,  as  he  himself  stated,  founded  upon 
local  authority. 

Mr.  card  well  :  Would  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  allow  me  to  ask,  what  it 
was  the  Judge  Advocate,  sitting  next  to 
hiro,  stated  on  behalf  of  the  Government  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: My  right  hon.  Friend  had  no 
communication  with  me  on  the  subject. 
He  spoke,  as  he  said  at  the  time,  from 
conversations  with  persons  of  authority  out 
of  the  House.  He  was  appealed  to  indi- 
vidually, and  he  expressed  his  conviction. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  Then  we  are  to  gather 
from  what  has  passed  this  moral— that 
when  a  Member  of  the  Government,  sitting 
next  the  right  -hon.  Gentleman,  makes  a 
most  important  statement  in  the  name  of 
the  Government,  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, sitting  by,  does  not  contradict, 
that  does  not  bind  the  Goverbment  to  what 
he  sajB. 

Mr.  MOWBRAY  said,  that  in  the  lan- 
guage he  used  he  certainly  did  not  intend 
to  commit  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  What  he  said 
respecting  the  University  had  reference  to 
the  members  of  Convocation. 

Question  put,  '*  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided  :*— Ayes  226  ; 
Noes  234 :  Majority  8. 

AYES. 

Adderley,  rt.  hon.  G.  B,    Arohdall,  Captain  M. 
AndoTor,  VisooDnt  Arkwright,  R. 
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6ftggaU«7*R* 
Ba£^,  Sir  W. 

Bafinll.C. 
BalUw,  ri.  hon.  H.  J. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
BarneU,  H. 
Barrmfton,  Yisoonnt 
Burrow,  W.  H. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beeeroft,  G.  S. 
BoitlQolc,  G.  C. 
BeDjoD,  R. 


Goldnej,  G. 
Goodsoo,  J. 
Goto,  J.  R.  0. 
Gore,  W.  B.  0. 
GorBt,J.  £. 
Gravel,  S.  R. 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Groarenor,  Lord  R. 
Gomey,  rt  hon.  R. 
•  Gwyn,  H. 
HainiltOD,rt.hii.Lord  C. 


Bereslbrd,  Capt.  D.  W.    Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 

Pack-  Hamilton,  L  T. 

Bernard,  hn.  Col.  H.  B.    Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 


Booth,  Sir  R.  G. 
Bourne^  Colonel 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Brett,  W.  B. 
Bridges,  Sir  B.  W. 
Brooks,  R. 
Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bnieo,  H. 
Bocklej,  E. 
Barrel],  Sir  P. 

*  Campbell,  A.  H. 
Caiidliah,J. 
Capper,  C. 
Cartwright,  Colonel 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  S. 

•  CUnton,  Lord  A.  P. 


Hardj,  J. 
Hartley,  J. 
Harvey,  R.  B, 
Harvey,  R.  J.  H. 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heathoote,  hon.  G.  H. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  rt.  hn.  J.  W. 
Henniker-Msjor,  hn.' J. 

M. 
Herbert,  hon.  Col.  P. 
Hesketb,  Sir  T.  G. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 


aive,  Capt.  hon.  G.  W.    Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Cobbold,  J.  C.  Hogg,  LieQt.-Col.  J.  M. 

•  Coohrane,A  J).R.W.B.    Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 


Cole,  hon.  H. 
Cole,  hon.  J.  L. 
GoD<^,  T. 
Cwry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Coortenay,  Lord 
Cowen,  J. 
Cooper,  E.  H. 
Cox,  W.  T. 
CabiU,  G. 
CarzoD,  Viscoiint 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dick,  P. 

Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  R. 
Disraeli,  rt  hon.  B. 
•  Dowdeswall,  W.  E. 
Da  Cane,  C. 
Dnneombe,  hon.  Col. 
Da  Pre,  C.  G. 
Dyke,  W.  H. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R. 
Eckersley,  N. 
Edwards,  Sir  H. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egertoo,  E.  C. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Fane,  Lt.-Col.  H.  H. 
Fane,  Colonel  J.  W. 
Feilden,  J. 
Fellowes,  £. 
Fergosson,  Sir  J. 
Floyer,  J. 

Foresier>  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Visooant 
Garth,  R. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 


Hornby,  W.  H. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howes,  E. 
Huddleston,  J.  W. 
Hunt,  G.W. 
Hatt,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Ingham,  R. 
Jervis,  Msjor 
Jones,  D. 

Karsloke,  Sir  J.  B. 
Kavanagh,  A. 
Kelk,  J. 
Kendall,  N. 
King.  J.  K. 
King,  J.  G. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  Colonel 
Knox,  hon.  CoL  8. 
Lacon,  Sir  E. 
Laird,  J. 

•  Langton,  W.  G. 
Lasoelles,  hon.  E.  W. 
Lefroy,  A. 

Lennox,  I^rd  G.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Liddell,  hon.  H.  G. 
Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Lloyd,  Sir  T.  D. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 

•  Lowther,  hon.  Col. 
Lowther,  Captain 
Lowther,  J. 

•  M*Lagan,  P. 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J . 
Blanners,  Lord  G.  J. 
Meller,  Colonel 
Mitford,W.T. 
Montagnyrt  Jin  .Lord  R. 


Montgomery,  Sir  G. 

Morgan,  0. 

Morgan,  hon.  Mi^r 

•  Morns,  G. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hn.  J.  R. 

Naas,  Lord 

Neeld,  Sir  J. 

Neville-Grenville,  R. 

•Newport,  Visooant 

North,  Colonel 

Northcote,rtJm.SirS.H.    Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 

O'NeiU.  E.  Thorold,  Sir  J.  H. 

Packe,  C.  W.  Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 

Paget,  R.  H.  Torrens,  R. 

Pakington,  rt  hn.  Sir  J .    Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 

Parker,  Major  W.  Treeby,  J.  W. 

Patten,  Colonel  W.  Trevor,  Lord  A.E.  Hill- 

PauU,  H.  Trollope,  rt.  hon .  Sir  J. 

Pease,  J.  W.  Turner,  C. 

Percy,  Major-  Gen  .Lord    Vance,  J. 


SUrling-Maxwell  SirW. 
Stock,  0. 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  M. 
Stuart,  Lieut-Col.  W. 
Studey,  Sir  G.  S. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  Lieat-Col.  N. 
Sartees,  C.  F. 
Surtees,  H.  E. 
Sykes,  C. 


H. 
•Pryse,E.  L. 

•  Pugh,  D. 
Repu>n,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt,  Sir  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Schreiber,  C. 
Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Selwin,  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 

•  Seveme,  J.  E. 
Seymour,  G.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 

•  Smith,  S.  G. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanley,  Lord 

[Members  marked  *  did  not  vote  in  the  previous 
division. 

Barttelot,  Colonel,  Bateson,  Sir  T.,  Brace,  Sir 
H.  H.,Corranoe,  F.  S.,  Dalglish,  R.,  Duncombe, 
hon.  Admiral,  Dunne,  General,  Gilpin,  Colonel, 
Headlam,  rt.  hon.  T.  E.,  lones,  A.  C,  Jolli£fe, 
hon.  H.  H.,  Mackinnon,  W.  A.,  Noel,  hon.  G.  J., 
Powell,  F.  S.,  Read,  C.  S.,  Scott,  Lord  H., 
Shaflo,  R.  D.,  Welby,  W.  E.,  voted  with  the 
'*  Ayes"  in  the  previous  division.] 

NOES. 


Vandelevr,  Colonel 
Vomer,  E.W. 
Verner,  Sir  W. 
Waloott,  Admiral 

•  Walker,  Major  G.  0. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  8.  H. 
Walsh,  A. 

Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Waterhouse,  S. 

•  Whitmore,  H. 

•  WiUiamson,  Sir  H. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyndbam,  hon.  H. 
Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Wynn,  W.  R.  M. 
Torke,  J.  R. 

TXLLBBS. 

Taylor,  Colonel  T.  E. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 


\ 


Acland,  T.  D. 
Adair,  H.  B. 
Adam,  W.  P. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Akroyd,  E. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amberley,  Viscount 
Annesley,hon.  CoL  H. 
Anstrother,  Sir  R. 
Antrobus,  £. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 
Aytoun,  R.  S. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Baines,  E. 
Baring,  hon.  A.  H. 
Barnes,  T. 
Barry,  A.  H.  S. 


Bass,  A. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Basley,  T. 
Beaomont,  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 
Biddulph,  Col.  R.  M. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Bright,  J. 
•  Brown,  J. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Boiler,  Sir  A.  W. 
Buller»  Sir  E.  M. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Butler-Johnstone,  H.  A. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  F. 
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Calcraft,  J.  H.  M.  Henley,  Lord 

Calthorpe,hn.F.H.W.G  Herbert,  H.  A. 

Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  E.  Hibbert,  J.  T. 

Carnegie,  hon.  C.  Hodgson,  K.D. 

Cavendish,  Lord  E.  Holden,  I. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C.  Holland,  E. 

Cavendish,  Lord  6.  Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 

•  Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.B.  G  Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G. 


Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Cheetham,  J* 
Childers,  H.  C.  £. 
Clay,  J. 
Clinton.  Lord  E.  P. 


•Hughes,  T. 
Hurst,  R.  H. 
•Jardine,  R. 
Jervoise,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kearsley,  Captain  R. 


Cogan,  rt.  hn.  W.  H.  F.     Kekewioh,  S.  T. 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.       Kennedy,  T. 

Collier.  Sir  R.  P. 

•  Colthnrst.  Sir  G.  C. 

Colvile,  C.  R. 

Corbally,  M.  E. 

Cowper,  hon.  H.  F. 


King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 


Cowper.  rt.  hon.  W.  F.    Knatohbull-Hugessen, 


Craufard,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R-  W. 
Cremorne,  Lord 
Crossley,  Sir  F. 
Davey,  R. 
Davie,  Sir  H.  R.  F. 
Denman,  hon.  G. 
Dent.  J.  D. 
Dundas,  F. 
Karle,  R.  A. 
Edwards,  G. 
Edwards,  H. 
Enfield,  Viscount 
ErskincVioe-Adm  .J.E. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  U.  E.  Crnm- 

•  Eykyn,  R. 

•  Fildes,  J. 

•  Finlay,  A.  S. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 
Forster,  C. 
Forster,  W.  E. 


E. 
Laing,  S. 
I^yord,  A.  H. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Lawson,  rt.  hon.  J.  A. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Lee,  W. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Lewis,  H. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
•  MacEvoy,  E. 
Mackinnon,  Capt.  L.  B. 
M*Laren.  D. 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C. 
Marsh,  M.  H. 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Matheson,  A. 
Mill,  J.  S. 
Miller,  W. 


Fortescue,  rt.  hn.  C.  S.    Mills,  J.  R. 
Fortesoue,  hon.  D.  F.        Mitchell,  A. 
Foster,  W.  0. 
Gaselee,  Serjeant  S. 
Ga8kell,J.  M. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.  E.    Morrison,  W. 
Gladstone,  W.  H.  Nicol,  J.  D. 

Glyn,  G.  C.  Norwood,  C.  M. 

Glyn,  G.  G.  O'Beirne,  J.  L. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H.  O'Conor  Don,  The 

GoBohen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J.    Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 


MitcheU,  T.  A. 
Moffatt,  G. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Moore,  0. 
More,  R.  J. 


Gower.  hon.  F.  L. 
•  Gower,  Lord  R. 
Graham,  W. 
Grenfell,  U.  R. 
Grey,rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Griffith,  CD. 


Oliphant,  L. 
Onslow,  G. 
•Osborne,  R.  B. 
Owen,  Sir  H.  0. 
Paoke,  Colonel 
Padmore,  B. 


•  Grosvenor,Capt.R.W.  •  Palmer,  Sir  R. 
Gurney,  S.  •  Peel,  A.  W. 
Hadfleld,  G.  •  Peel,  J. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J.  Pelham,  Lord 
Hardcastle,  J.  A  Philips,  R.  N. 
Harris,  J.  D.  Piatt,  J. 
HartingtoD,Marques8of  Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Hay,  Lord  J.  Potter,  E. 

Hayter,  A.  D.  Potter,  T.  B. 

•  Heneage,  E.  Price,  R.  G. 


Sykee,  Colonel  W.  H. 

Taylor,  P.  A. 

Tite,  W. 

Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 

Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Vanderbyl,  P. 
•Verney,  Sir  H. 
Vernon,  H.  F. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  0.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Vivian,  Capt.hn.J.O.W. 
Waldegrave-Le8lie,hnG. 
•  Warner,  E. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
Western,  Sir  T.B. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
Whatman,  J. 
•White,  hon.  Capt.  C. 
White,  J. 
Wickham,  H.  W. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wyvill,  M. 
Toung,  R. 

TXLLBM. 

Goldsmid,  J. 
Doff,  M.  £.  G. 


Price,  W.  P. 
Pritchard,  J. 
•  Proby,  Lord 
Rawlinson,  Sir  H. 
Rearden,  D.  J. 
Rebow,  J.  G. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 
Russell,  A. 
St.  Anbyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Alderman 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Saunderson,  E. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  W. 
Scourfield,  J.  H. 
Scrope,  G.  P. 
Seely,  0. 
Sherriff,  A.  C. 
Simeon,  Sir  J. 
Smith,  J. 
•Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Speirs,  A.  A. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  J. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Sullivan,  E. 

[Members  marked*  did  not  vote  in  the  previoni 
division. 

Agar-EUis,  hon.  L.  G.  F.,  Barclay,  A.  C,  Bass, 
M.  T.,  Bottverie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.,  Briscoe.  J.  I., 
Doulton,  F.,  Goldsmid,  J.,  Hay,  Lord  W.  M., 
Lusk,  A.,  Monk,  C.  J.,  Sheridan,  H.  B., 
Waring,  C,  voted  with  the  '*Noes"  in  the 
previous  division.] 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  it  would  be  better 
to  complete  the  clause,  and  alter  it  on  the 
Report. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  16  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Successive  Occupation). 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  he  moved  to  insert 
after  the  word  "shall "  the  words  '*  unless 
and  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided." 
The  object  of  the  Amendment  was  to  cor- 
rect what  would  otherwise  be  an  ambiguity, 
consequent  on  the  adoption  of  the  lodger 
franchise. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that  he 
should  propose  to  add  the  words  "  or 
lodger/'  which  alteration  was  necessary  to 
put  lodgers  upon  the  same  footing  as 
owners  and  tenants  in  reference  to  retain- 
ing the  franchise,  notwithstanding  a  suo- 
cession  of  occupations. 

Mr.  denman  said,  the  Amendment 
should  run  thus: — "as  owner  or  tenant 
ahaUi  or  as  lodger  shall." 
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tfB.  WALPOLE  said,  he  thought  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  which  notice  oaght  to 
have  heen  given.  The  Amendment  would 
yirtually  repeal  8ome  words  in  the  lodger 

Me.'  GLADSTONE  said,  he  did  not 
think  that  when  the  lodger  franchise  was 
discussed  the  question  of  a  parity  of  deal- 
ing with  the  different  classes  of  persons 
having  votes  was  brought  into  view.  He 
agreed  that  it  would  he  better  that  the 
question  should  be  raised  after  notice. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment,  and  that  he 
would  at  a  future  period  move  a  new  clause. 

Amendment,  bj  leave,  withdraum. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ctgreed  to. 

Clause  18  (Joint  occupation  in  Counties). 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  would  suggest  that  there  should 
be  the  same  power  of  limiting  the  joint 
occupation  as  in  the  case  of  boroughs. 

Mr.  GOLDNET  said,  that  in  the  bo- 
roughs where  household  suffrage  would 
prevail  there  was  no  value  set  forth,  but 
in  the  present  clause  the  words  were,  "  so 
far  as  the  value  is  concerned." 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
moved  that  the  words  *'  Provided  also  that 
in  no  case  shall  more  than  two  such  joint 
occupiers  be  registered  as  voters  in  respect 
of  the  same  occupation  "  be  added  to  the 
clause. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  this 
was  a  subject  which  well  deserved  the 
attention  of  the  Committee.  On  former 
occasions  there  had  been  several  close 
divisions  on  the  question  whether  faggot 
Toting  should  be  checked  by  requiring  a 
house  to  be  upon  the  land.  The  Com- 
mittee, by  several  narrow  divisions,  de- 
termined that  they  would  not  adopt  that 
mode  of  checking  faggot  votes.  It  was 
all  the  more  necessary,  therefore,  that  the 
practice  should  be  checked  in  the  direc- 
tion now  proposed  by  his  hon.  Friend. 
The  evidence  that  was  taken  before  the 
Committee  on  the  Totnes  election  was 
full  of  useful  instruction  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  appeared  there  that  when  the  £10 
borough  franchise  was  in  question — and 
he  need  not  say  that  dC12  was  not  far  re< 
moved  from  the  old  dClO  qualification — two 
methods  were  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  faggot  votes.  One  was  to  let 
a  single  field  with  a  hut  upon  it  for  £10  to 
a  single  tenant,  the  other  was  to  let  a 
large  parcel  of  land  to  a  limited  company 
of  occupiers,  none  of  whom  had  any  real 


interest  in  the  land.  Since  they  had  re- 
fused to  require  a  house  with  occupation 
franchise  for  counties  it  was  the  more  im- 
portant that  they  should  take  precautions 
against  the  multiplication  of  votes  of  per- 
sons who  had  no  real  interest  in  the  land. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
refer  to  what  took  place  last  year  on  this 
subject.  Many  hon.  Members  sheltered 
their  refusal  to  require  a  house  for  the 
occupation  franchise  on  his  givingup  that 
point  in  the  Bill  of  last  year.  What  he 
did  last  year  was  this.  In  deference  to 
the  opinions  of  the  other  side,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's then  Government  agreed  to  give  up 
their  clause  requiring  a  house,  upon  the 
understanding  that  there  should  be  a  limi- 
tation to  the  power  of  multiplying  votes  in 
joint  occupancy  in  the  mode  proposed  bj 
the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
1859.  The  6th  clause  of  that  Bill  did  not 
refer  to  the  occupation  franchise,  but  it 
provided  that  in  all  freehold,  leasehold, 
and  copyhold  interests — ^he  apprehended 
there  would  be  no  diflSculty  in  making  it 
apply  to  an  occupation  interest  also — not 
more  than  two  persons  should  be  allowed 
to  vote  on  joint  occupancy,  unless  it  had 
been  acquired  by  marrioge  or  devise,  or 
unless  the  persons  were  associated  together 
in  the  occupation  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Richmond  (SirRoundell 
Palmer)  had  opposed  a  proposal  which  he 
had  made'  on  a  former  occasion  with  the 
view  of  preventing  the  creation  of  fictitious 
votes.  He  congratulated  him  on  his  con* 
version. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  thought  the 
number 
strictive. 

have  an  interest  in  the  property.  He 
would  suggest  the  substitution  for  it  of 
"  three.** 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  was  willing  to  agree  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  that 
the  clause  in  the  Bill  of  1859,  with  its  ex- 
ceptions, should  be  introduced.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  clause  be  allowed  to  stand 
over  with  a  view  to  incorporate  the  clause 
referred  to. 

Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW  said,  he  was 
glad  this  course  would  be  adopted,  as  it 
would  prevent  any  but  bond  Jide  voters 
from  getting  upon  the  register,  and  so 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  had  introduced  the  Amendment 

[^C(mmittH-^Cku$0  1S« 
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in  DO  hoBtile  spirit,  and  would  withdraw 
it  on  the  undertaking  given  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  said,  he 
would  remind  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man that  it  would  be  necessary  to  include 
in  the  clause  those  occupations  that  were 
not  under  a  lease.  lie  cordially  supported 
the  clause,  which  he  regarded  as  even 
more  important  than  the  one  he  unsuccess- 
fully proposed  the  other  evening. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  no  doubt  it 
was  the  general  wish  of  the  House  to  pre- 
vent faggot  voting,  but  he  begged  to  point 
out  that  hon.  Gentlemen  were  taking  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  teach  people  to 
make  faggots.  The  speech  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Roundell  Palmer),  and  his  allusions  to  the 
doings  at  Totnes,  was  just  an  ingenious 
way  of  showing  people  how  the  thing  was 
to  be  done — it  was  really  calling  people's 
attention  to  the  subject  who  otherwise 
would  never  have  thought  of  it.  There 
was  nothing  he  disliked  more  than  these 
votes,  but  what  was  to  prevent  a  man  who 
had  100  acres  of  land  dividing  it  among 
ten  or  twelve  persons  ? 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Registration  of  Voters). 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  said,  that  considerable  omissions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  the.  clause  on 
account  of  the  rejection  of  the  special 
franchises.  It  would  be  necessary  to  make 
provisions  applicable  to  the  lodger  regis- 
tration, but  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury 
had  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  with 
respect  to  it,  and  he  would  not  touch  on 
that  part  of  the  question.  He  would  now 
simply  move  in  line  28,  after  the  word 
"vote "to  insert  "for  a  county."  By 
this  it  was  intended  to  provide  the  county 
constituencies  with  the  same  privileges  as 
occupiers  of  ground  as  were  enjoyed  by 
occupiers  of  houses  in  boroughs  as  to 
registration. 

Sir  EDWARD  BULLER  said,  there 
was  no  provision  for  the  registration  of 
freeholds,  where  there  was  no  occupation. 
He  did  not  see  how  any  freeholder,  living 
out  of  the  parish,  could  get  on  the  register. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  clause  was  only  sup- 
plementary to  the  existing  law  on  the  same 
subject,  which  provided  for  the  registration 
of  freeholds. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mi\  KnaUhbuU'Huge$$en 


Mr.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  said, 
that  when  the  principle  of  the  lodger  fran- 
chise was  adopted,  it  was  understood  that 
the  lodger  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  a  householder  with  respect  to  making 
his  claim  to  be  registered  as  a  voter.  The 
Amendment  he  now  moved  was  intended 
to  carry  out  that  object.  He  begged  to 
move  in  Clause  19,  page  7,  line  3,  after 
''admit,"  to  insert  the  following  sub- 
section : — 

"  2  a.  The  claim  of  every  person  desirous  of 
being  registered  as  a  voter  for  a  Member  or  Mem- 
bers to  serve  for  any  boroaeh  in  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  lodgings,  shall  be  in  the  Form  num- 
bered 5  in  Schedule  £,  or  to  the  like  eflbot,  and 
shall  have  annexed  thereto  a  declaration  in  the 
form,  and  be  certified  in  the  manner  in  the  said 
Schedule  mentioned,  or  as  near  thereto  as  cir- 
cumstances admit ;  and  every  such  claim  shall, 
after  the  last  day  of  July,  and  on  or  before  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  August  in  any  year  be  deli- 
vered to  the  overseers  of  the  parish  in  which 
such  lodgings  shall  be  situate,  and  the  particulars 
of  such  claim  shall  be  duly  published  by  such 
overseers  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Septem- 
ber next  ensuing,  in  a  separate  list  according  to 
the  Form  No.  6  in  the  said  Schedule  E. 

^  And  the  following  provisions  shall,  with  the 
necessary  variations,  apply  to  every  such  claim 
and  list,  vix.  :— 

'*  So  much  of  section  eighteen  of  the  Act  of 
the  Session  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  eighteen,  as  relates 
to  the  manner  of  publishing  lists  of  claimants, 
and  to  the  delivery  of  copies  thereof  to  persons 
requiring  the  same. 

"  And  the  whole  of  the  thirty-eighth  and  thirty- 
ninth  sections  of  the  same  Act." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  proposed  to  omit  the  latter 
sections  of  the  clause  relating  to  the  special 
votes.  He  moved  the  omission  of  the  dth, 
6th,  and  7ih. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  offer  to  the  Amendment,  as  it 
followed  the  provisions  of  the  1 5th  Vtet.f 
and  contained  precautions  against  unquali- 
fied persons  being  placed  on  the  register. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  that  no  provision 
had  been  made  in  respect  to  the  registra- 
tion in  boroughs.  In  municipal  boroughs 
he  thought  that  the  registration  should  be 
made  out  in  wards,  and  not,  as  at  present, 
by  the  overseers.  This  would  be  a  great 
convenience  in  large  towns. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  clause  referred  oulj 
to  registration  in  counties.  It  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  general  registration.  He 
was  aware  that  the  great  increase  of  the 
constituencies,  and  other  circumstances, 
would  require  some  attention  to  the  regis- 
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tration,  and  be  proposed  to  deal  with  them. 
He  should  iotroduce  provisions  respecting 
ilie  time  of  registration  and  the  remunera- 
tion of  the  local  authorities,  in  Clause  42. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  Question,  "That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intended  to  bring  forward  a 
fresh  registration  clause,  so  as  to  give  the 
required  facilities  to  the  increased  number 
of  voters.  He  hoped  that  the  proposed 
clause  would  be  brought  forward  as  earlj 
as  possible. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  intend  to  deal 
extensively  with  the  question  of  registrar 
tion.  That  was  a  great  question,  which 
it  might  be  necessary  hereafter  to  consider 
in  extenso.  All  he  now  wished  to  do  in 
regard  to  this  Bill  was  to  frame  a  provision 
which  would  deal  with  the  subject  of  regis- 
tration in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
measure  in  itself  complete  and  to  work 
completely. 

Mb.  SCHREIBER  said,  that  if  there 
were  to  be  a  registration  in  October  next, 
and  another  in  spring,  they  would  prac- 
tically be  doing  the  work  twice  over. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  if  there  were  to  be  a  general 
registration  it  should  of  course  be  provided 
for. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  20  and  21  omitted. 
Clause  22  agreed  to. 

Clause  23  (Provision  for  increasing  Poll- 
ing Places  in  Counties). 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  proposed  to  strike  out 
this  clause*  and  to  bring  in  a  new  clause 
at  the  end  of  the  Bill  in  its  place. 

Mb.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
■aid,  he  wished  to  ask  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  take  into  conside- 
i^tion  the  desirability  of  drawing  up  the 
new  clause  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  include 
pollin-gplaces  in  boroughs  as  well  as  in 
counties. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  providing  additional 
polling-places  in  large  boroughs. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
been  misled  by  the  expression  "  polling- 
place."  What  was  really  meant  was 
*' polling-booth."  In  boroughs  there  was 
power  by  the  law,  as  it  at  present  stood,  to 


provide  any  increased  nnmber  of  polling- 
places  that  might  be  required. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  that  under  the 
68th  section  of  the  Reform  Act  this  matter 
was  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  the 
returning  officer,  and  persons  living  at  a 
distance  of  several  miles  from  each  other 
might  be  obliged  by  the  returning  officer 
to  resort  to  the  same  spot. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  hoped  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  consider  the 
question  of  the  law  of  polling-places.  The 
returning  officer  was  not  bound  to  do  any- 
thing until  a  poll  had  been  demanded,  and 
if  he  waited  until  that  time  inconvenience 
would  ensue.  He  charged  anything  he 
liked,  and  gross  abuses  were  practised, 
unless  strong-minded  Members  resisted  the 
demands  that  were  made.  It  would  be  a 
convenience  if  there  were  an  alphabetical 
list  of  voters  for  each  polling  district.  The 
returning  officer  ought  to  prepare  this  from 
the  parochial  lists  furnished  by  the  over- 
seers. It  was  unnecessary  to  incur  the 
expense  of  building  booths  when  suitable 
rooms  could  be  hired,  and  a  few  pounds  for 
the  use  of  a  scbooUroom  would  often  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  managers. 

Mr.  Aldebman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
sympathized  with  what  had  been  said  as 
to  the  demands  of  returning  officers.  At 
the  same  time,  the  returning  officer  was 
subject  to  uncertainty  as  to  the  number  of 
candidates  who  would  require  hustings  ac- 
commodation. He  might  be  held  crimi- 
nally or  civilly  responsible  for  accident  re- 
sulting from  the  insecurity  of  the  structure 
provided.  Sometimes  he  would  stand  no 
chance  of  re-payment  unless  he  secured  the 
money  beforehand. 

Mb.  SCHREIBER  said,  a  returnbg 
officer  might  provide  booths  and  have  to 
pay  for  them  himself  if  there  were  no 
contest. 

Mr.  P.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  said, 
the  returning  officer  was  entitled  to  ask  for 
a  guarantee  from  all  candidates,  whether 
there  was  a  contest  or  not,  and  that  in 
his  borough  rooms  were  used  as  polling- 
places.. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  it  was 
the  same  in  Stoke,  and  that  in  Stafford 
and  Derby  rooms  were  used  at  the  county 
elections. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  clause  providing  for  polling-places  in  bo- 
roughs as  well  as  in  counties.  He  would 
therefore  withdraw  the  clause. 

Clause  negatived, 
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OlauBo  24  (Rooms  to  be  hired  wherever 
they  can  be  obtained). 

Mb.  ATRTON  said,  that  as  the  county 
rate  was  payable  by  inhabitants  of  boroughs 
that  were  not  counties  of  themselves,  the 
boroughs  ought  to  have  their  polling-places 
provided  out  of  the  same  rate. 

Mr.  W.  £.  FORSTER  said,  they  had 
arrived  at  the  clause  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  had  pro- 
posed to  amend  by  providing  that  the  costs 
of  the  county  and  borough  elections  should 
be  borne  by  the  county  and  borough  rates. 
The  hon.  Member  was  absent,  probably 
thinking  it  unlikely  that  the  clause  could 
come  on  so  earlv,  and  as  it  was  within  half 
an  hour  of  the  time  for  suspending  the 
sitting,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect 
the  Committee  to  report  Progress,  which  he 
moved  it  should  do. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  in  the 
City  of  London  there  were  nineteen  polling- 

S laces,  the  expenses  of  which  candidates 
ad  to  bear.    The  largest  counties  had  not 
a  greater  number. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  reiumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
npon  Thursday, 

IRELAND— TRINITT  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  fawcett  said,  that  his  Motion 
proposed  to  open  the  Fellowships  and 
P*oundation  Scholarships  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  to  persons  other  than  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church.  The  Uni- 
versity consisted  of  a  single  College  but 
was  complete  in  itself.  It  was  eflScient  in 
all  the  requirements  of  an  University.  It 
possessed  a  museum  and  library,  with 
privileges  similar  to  those  of  the  Bodleian 
and  University  libraries  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  It  was  the  richest  collegiate 
foundation  in  the  world.  Its  estates  ex- 
tended over  seventeen  Irish  counties,  and 
comprised  200,000  acres.  Its  revenue  in 
1851  was  £92,000.  There  was  no  such 
College  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  spite 
of  the  bad  principles  on  which  the  revenues 
of  the  College  were  managed,  they  con- 
ferred splendid  rewards  upon  learning  and 
scholarship.  The  seven  senior  Fellowships 
in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  were  more 
splendid  prizes  than  any  which  were  given 
in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Besides  these 
there  were  twenty-eight  junior  Fellowships, 
the  value  of  which  varied  according  to  the 
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offices  held  by   the  junior  Fellows,  and 
seventy  foundation  scholarships.  The  whole 
of  these  splendid  endowments  were  appro* 
priated  to  those  professing  the  religion  of 
the  minority  of  the  nation.     The  religioua 
disabilities  associated  with  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  represented  a  higher  order  of  in- 
justice  than  the    religious  disabilities—* 
which  he  had  always  opposed — connected 
with  Oxford   and   Cambridge.      In  those 
Universities  persons  could  at  any  rate  put 
forward   the  excuse    that    rewards   were 
appropriated   to    the   dominant    religious 
party,  but  in  Ireland  the  vast  collegiate 
endowments  were  exclusively  appropriated 
to  a  small  religious  faction.  Upon  this  ques- 
tion he  thought  he  should  secure  the  votes 
both  of  the  Conservatives  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  and   the  Liberals  of  the  South, 
because  the  injustice  which  he  was  bring- 
ing under  the  notice  of  the  House  equally 
affected  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
This   systematic    exclusion    affected    the 
Presbyterian  as  much  as  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, for  no  Nonconformist  was  allowed 
to  become  a  scholar  or  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,    Dublin.      The    Committee    ap- 
pointed in  1851  to  inquire  into  the  state 
of  this  College  made  some  useful  sugges- 
tions, but  they  seemed  paralyzed  by  the 
opposition  which  they  met  with  from  influ- 
ential Protestants  who  had  profited  by  the 
exclusive    privileges    they    had    enjoyed. 
Bishops,   clergymen,    and    laymen    came 
forward  and  said,  "  Throw  open  the  founda- 
tion scholarships  of  Trinity  College,  and 
what  do  you  do  ?     You  destroy  the  Pro- 
testant character  of  that  institution,  and 
you  strike  a  blow  at  the  Protestant  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  founded." 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  are 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  forty 
Members  being  found  present — 

Mr.  SAMUELSON  rose  to  a  point  of 
order.  He  desired  to  know  whether  it  was 
competent  for  an  hon.  Member  who  had 
moved  that  the  House  be  counted  to  imme- 
diately leave  the  House. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  It  is  competent  for 
any  hon.  Member  to  take  notice  that  there 
are  not  forty  Members  present,  and  he 
need  not  himself  remain  in  the  House 
afterwards  if  he  does  not  think  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr.  fawcett  said,  it  bad  been 
argued  that  if  the  scholarships  were  not 
exclusively  appropriated  to  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  College  would  be  lost,  and  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  would 
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be  onfalfilled.  The  College  was  founded 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  time  when, 
with  a  view  of  exterminating  Boman  Ca- 
tbolieism,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  sab- 
jected  to  cruelties  the  remembrance  of 
which  for  ages  tended  to  destroy  all  kindli- 
ness of  feeling  between  the  two  countries. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  said  that  a  Protestant 
UniTcrsity  in  a  Roman  Catholic  country  was 
an  insult  upon  the  inhabitants.  The  associa- 
tion of  any  religious  title  with  a  University 
was  a  most  incongruous  procedure.  A 
University  had  higher  and  nobler  ends  to 
perform.  Under  its  influence  men  of  the 
highest  culture,  without  regard  to  their 
religions  opinions,  ought  to  be  able  to  live 
together  in  intellectual  communion  undis- 
turbed by  sectarian  differences.  Ilis  Motion 
would  incur  the  opposition  not  only  of  those 
who  thought  the  course  he  proposed  would 
tend  to  weaken  the  ascendancy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  but  also  of 
many  Roman  Catholics — the  persons  he 
desired  to  benefit.  Many  of  the  latter 
would  be  more  content  to  witness  the  in- 
JQstice  resulting  from  the  system  than  to 
acknoirledge  that  any  advantages  would 
accrue  from  unsectarian  education.  But, 
while  no  one  desired  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics should  be  compelled  to  send  their 
sons  to  Trinity  College,  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics already  received  their  education 
there,  and  it  was  indefensible  that  those  so 
educated  at  the  College  should  be  unable  to 
obtain  substantial  rewards.  The  fourteen 
scholarships  which  had  been  thrown  open 
during  the  last  few  years  did  but  little  to 
remedy  the  injustice.  He  trusted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell),  who  had  placed  an 
Amendment  on  the  Paper,  the  object  of 
which  was  somewhat  similar  to  his  own, 
would  not  press  it,  but  allow  the  sense  of 
the  House  to  be  taken  on  his  Motion,  which 
raised  a  distinct  issue.  As  long  as  Ireland 
remained  in  its  present  state  she  would 
lend  no  strength  to  the  Empire  at  large. 
Large  districts  of  Ireland  were  essentially 
disloyol,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of  bitter 
antagonism  against  this  country.  It  was 
impossible  that  Ireland  could  be  of  any 
advantage  to  England  until  something  was 
done  to  create  a  bond  of  attachment  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  instead  of  keeping 
them  together  by  force  of  arms.  If  they 
did  what  they  could  to  remove  every  griev- 
ance, they  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  they  were  not  to  blame  for 
Ireland's  discontent.  They  might  also  hope 
that  her  disposition  towards  Eugland  would 


be  better  for  the  future.  Although  this 
might  appear  a  small  question,  it  struck  at 
the  root  of  a  great  religious  disability. 
Of  all  the  ills  and  curses  that  had  been  in- 
flicted 00  Ireland  probably  the  most  disas- 
trous had  been  aue  to  attempts  in  past 
ages  to  enforce  on  a  Romon  Catholic  coun- 
try a  religion  to  which  they  would  not  con- 
sent. In  order  to  make  some  amends  for 
the  past,  and  as  an  act  of  simple  justice, 
they  should  no  longer  allow  those  splendid 
Collegiate  endowments  to  be  exclusively 
appropriated  to  a  small  religious  sect. 
They  should  allow  them  to  be  enjoyed  by 
the  whole  nation.  Trinity  College  might 
then  become  the  nucleus  of  a  great  Uni- 
versity, where  men  of  different  religious 
opinions  might  live  together,  and  from  it 
extend  over  the  entire  country  a  religious 
harmony  which  could  not  fail  to  produce 
effects  of  the  most  tranquillizing  and  bene- 
ficent character. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  un- 
desirable that  the  Fellowthipe  and  Foondatlon 
Scholarthipe  of  Trinity  College,  Dablin,  should  be 
exclusively  appropriated  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  EsUblished  Churoh."— <ifr.  Faweett.) 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  thanked  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  tone  and  temper  of 
his  speech,  and  the  generous  sympathy 
towards  Ireland,  which  animated  the  Motion 
he  had  submitted.  No  time  could  be  more 
opportune  than  the  present  for  discuss- 
ing this  question.  During  the  last  week 
the  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  having 
consented  to  the  action  brought  against 
the  Senate  of  the  Queen's  University 
with  reference  to  the  supplemental  Char- 
ter, they  hod  withdrawn  from  the  con- 
test thinking  it  unseemly  that  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Crown  should  be  con- 
cerned in  a  suit  for  abrogating  a'  Charter 
which  Her  Majesty  hnd  graciously  issued 
during  last  Session.  Therefore,  at  the 
present  moment,  there  was  with  regard  to 
University  education  a  t<ibula  rcua  in  Ire- 
land. The  great  mass  of  the  population 
were  excluded  by  their  conscientious  con- 
victions from  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
academical  degrees.  It  was  the  duty  of 
that  House  and  of  the  Government  there- 
fore, with  as  littlo  delay  as  possible,  to 
consider  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and 
the  best  means  of  remedying  so  crying  an 
injustice.  In  a  petition  which  had  been 
presented  to-day,  signed  by  4,000  laymen 
in  Ireland  belonging  to  the  Established 
Church,  the  claim  had  been  put  forward 
for  exclusive  apf)  sectarian  education  for 
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ProtestantB.  Those  who  asserted  that 
claim  for  themselves  had  opposed  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  new  system  nndcr  which 
degrees  might  be  obtained  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics edacated  in  Roman  Catholic  esta- 
blishments. They  refused  to  apply  to 
Catholics  the  principle  upon  which  they 
asked  to  be  treated  themselves,  and  the 
consequences  of  that  injustice  would  recoil 
on  those  who  practised  it.  Unless  they 
oame  to  some  reasonable  compromise  on 
the  subject  they  would  find  that  the  strong 
opinion  of  the  House  would  carry  this 
Motion,  and  break  down  the  religious 
character  of  Trinity  College.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  must  remind  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton  that  this  question  required 
the  greatest  and  most  deliberate  consi- 
deration. It  would  be  unwise  to  at- 
tempt to  patch  np  the  Irish  system  of  edu- 
cation without  considering  the  principles 
on  which  they  desired  it  should  be  deve- 
loped. In  the  consideration  of  these  prin- 
ciples they  must  mainly  look  to  the  feel- 
ings and  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  His 
hon.  Friend  not  having  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  Ireland  had  not  taken  these  feelings 
into  account.  With  re8|>ect  to  the  right 
of  the  House  to  deal  with  the  revenues  of 
Trinity  College  and  to  open  the  Fellow- 
ships, there  could  be  no  doubt.  It  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  founded  in  the  first 
instance  with  any  special  object  to  religious 
instruction.  In  the  letter  which  Lord 
Deputy  Fitzwilliam  was  commanded  to 
write  in  1591,  directing  the  sheriffs 
throughout  Ireland  to  collect  money  for 
the  College,  the  reason  stated  was — 

'*  That  the  University  will  prove  to  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  country,  whereby  knowledge,  learn- 
ing, and  civility  may  be  increased." 

There  was  not  one  word  of  reference  in 
that  letter  to  the  question  of  religion. 
However,  be  that  as  it  may,  they  were  not 
now  to  be  bound  by  what  was  done  in  days 
when  no  teaching,  save  that  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  was  permitted,  and  when 
any  one  who  attempted  to  teach  publicly 
any  .other  religion  was  silenced  and  pun- 
ished. He  could  not  understand  how  hon. 
Gentlemen  could  say  that  it  was  just  or 
right  that  Colleges  founded  by  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  monopolized  by  the 
religion  of  the  State,  and  maintained  at 
the  same  time  that  it  was  not  just  or 
right  for  the  House  to  deal  with  the  re- 
venues of  Trinity  College  under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  times.  He  took  it  for 
granted  they  had  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
evenues  of  Trinity   College.    The  first 
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question  was  in  what  way  they  could  deal 
with  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Irish  people. 
What  were  the  feelings  of  the  Irish  people 
on  the  subject?  He  believed  that  the 
Irish  people,  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  were  unanimous  in  desiring  that 
their  children  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
religion  of  their  parents.  It  was  utterly 
impossible  for  any  system  of  education  not 
founded  on  that  principle  to  prosper  in 
that  country.  As  an  instance,  he  might 
refer  to  the  Queen's  Colleges.  There 
was  one  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  suc- 
cessful— namely,  the  College  of  Belfast, 
which  was  denominational  and  animated 
by  as  strictly  a  Protestant  spirit  as  even 
Trinity  College  itself.  In  that  College 
they  had  excluded  Roman  Catholics  from 
every  place  and  position  of  influence.  This 
being  the  case  in  Belfast  was  a  proof  of 
what  he  had  asserted  even  as  regarded  the 
Protestant  population.  As  to  the  Colleges 
of  Gal  way  and  Cork,  Irish  Gentlemen  who 
had  paid  any  attention  to  the  subject  would 
agree  with  him  when  he  said  that  parents 
sent  their  children  to  those  Colleges  only 
because  they  thought  they  could  gain  for 
them  some  very  great  temporal  advantage. 
The  proposal  before  tlie  House  was,  that 
the  governing  body  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, should  be  open  to  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious opinions.  If  that  plan  were  carried 
out,  and  in  the  course  of  ten  years  one  half 
of  the  Fellows  should  be  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  other  half  Protestants,  the  result 
would  be  that  neither  Protestants  nor 
Roman  Catholics  would  send  their  sons 
there.  The  change  would  not  benefit  the 
position  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  would 
lower  the  position  of  the  Protestants.  His 
hon.  Friend  might  depend  upon  it  that  if 
his  Motion  were  acted  on.  Trinity  College, 
which,  at  all  events,  was  popular  with 
Protestants,  would  become  unpopular  with 
both  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics.  If 
that  were  so,  the  principle  on  which  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  founded 
could  not  be  a  right  one.  One  mode  which 
had  been  suggested  for  remedying  the 
grievance  was,  that  there  should  be  Uni- 
versities founded  for  different  sects  in  Ire- 
land, so  that  each  of  the  great  religious 
bodies  should  have  a  University  for  itself. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  system 
would  be  one  of  the  severest  blows  that 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  Ireland.  Putting  Rome  aside, 
whose  circumstances  as  the  head  of  the 
Catholic  world  were  peculiar,  he  did  not 
believe  that  there  would    be   found    in 
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Bnrope  a  town  with  two  UniTeniiies.  The 
obTioofl  reason  was  the  ad?antage  which 
mast  result  from  the  Toung  men  who 
eame  from  different  CoflegeB  competing 
together  in  generous  riTalrj  in  one  Univer- 
sity. It  would  he  the  greatest  blessing  to 
Ireland  to  have  one  University,  to  which 
the  students  from  different  Colleges  might 
go  for  the  purpose  of  competing  together. 
He  would  now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  Trinity  College  was  the  only  Col* 
lege  belonging  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
It  was  not  intended  that  that  should  be  the 
case.  In  1660  a  sum  of  £2,000  was  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  founding  another 
College  connected  with  the  University. 
Why  that  object  was  not  carried  out  he  did 
not  know.  In  1795  an  attempt  of  the 
same  sort  was  made  with  a  similar  result. 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  discussion  which 
took  place  with  respect  to  the  Queen's 
Collegee  in  1845,  stated,  that  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  establish  some  central 
point — probably  in  connection  with  Trinity 
College  —  which  should  combine  different 
Colleges  into  one  University.  Therefore, 
for  the  scheme  he  proposed,  he  had  the  pre- 
cedents of  former  times,  and  the  high  au- 
thority of  Lord  Palmerston.  The  proposal 
was,  that  the  constitution  of  Trinity  College 
should  remain  as  it  was,  but  that  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  should  be  separated  from 
it  and  should  be  entirely  non* sectarian, 
having  a  president  and  senate  composed  of 
persons  belonging  to  the  different  religious 
bodies  throughout  the  country,  in  which 
all  could  feel  confidence.  He  proposed 
that  there  should  be  connected  with  the 
University  Roman  Catholic,  Presbyterian, 
and  Protestant  Colleges,  representing  all 
the  various  shades  of  religious  opinion  in 
the  country,  and  that  from  those  Colleges 
the  youth  of  Ireland  should  proceed  to  the 
University,  there  to  compete  in  honourable 
rivalry.  In  what  way  could  such  a  scheme 
affect  the  students  of  Trinity  College  ? 
They  would  continue  to  have  the  same 
religious  education  as  at  present.  They 
would  be  examined  by  an  external  body, 
instead  of  by  their  own  teachers,  while  the 
competition  with  other  students  would  tend 
to  intellectual  development.  He  would  put 
it  to  his  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Lefroy), 
was  it  just  that  one  man  who  had  to  compete 
with  another  of  his  countrymen  in  the  walks 
of  life  should  be  denied  the  opportunities 
his  competitor  had  of  improving  his  intel- 
lect ?  There  were  two  courses  by  which 
it  waa  proposed  to  remoye   the  religious 


disabilities  under  which  the  people  of  Ire- 
land had  so  long  suffered,  and  to  establish 
complete  equality.  The  one  was  a  just 
and  righteous  course,  such  as  that  he  had 
suggested,  which  would  be  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
Irish  people.  The  other  was  that  which 
would  establish  what  was  called  unsectarian 
education,  in  other  words,  education  which 
excluded  religious  teaching.  He  would 
tell  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lefroy)  that 
unless  he  could  prevail  upon  his  con- 
stituents to  come  to  some  such  arrange- 
ment as  he  had  suggested,  the  two  currents, 
the  one  in  favour  of  complete  religious 
equality,  the  other  latitudinarian,  uniting 
together  would  be  too  strong  for  them  to 
resist.  The  sectarian  and  religious  charac- 
ter of  Trinity  College  would  be  swept  away, 
and  they  would  lose  what  they  valued  most 
because  they  would  not  do  justice  to  their 
fellow-countrymen.  They  would  find  out  at 
last  that  in  resisting  justice  to  their  neigh- 
bour they  had  destroyed  themselves.  He 
could  not  exaggerate  the  importance  he  at- 
tached  to  this  question,  or  to  the  necessity 
there  was  for  making  the  people  of  Ireland 
feel  that  Parliament  intended  to  deal  fairly 
and  justly  by  them.  He  had  received  to-day 
a  petition  from  fifty  young  men  who  were 
prevented  from  going  up  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  taking  a  degree  under  the 
supplementary  Charter.  That  petition  was 
given  to  him  by  a  gentleman  of  the  highcBt 
character,  who  assured  him  that  nothing 
could  be  more  dangerous  than  the  feeling 
which  had  been  created  in  the  minds  of 
these  young  nien  by  being  debarred  from 
that  to  which  they  believed  themselves 
justly  entitled.  Those  young  men  natu- 
rally felt  that  if  they  were  treated  in  such 
a  way  it  was  probable  that  Ireland  gene- 
rally was  dealt  with  on  the  same  principle. 
The  proposal  he  made  was  made  in  a  spirit 
of  conciliation,  and  with  a  conscientious 
conviction  that  it  could  not  injure  Trinity 
College.  In  this ,  way  an  honourable  set- 
tlement might  be  effected,  which  would 
remove  many  difficulties,  while  it  would 
at  the  same  time  respect  the  religious  con- 
victions so  deeply  implanted  in  the  Irish 
breast.  He  begged  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  oat  from  the  word  "  House  "  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaeition,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"the  eonstitotion  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  and  fit  it  to  in« 
elude  Colleges  oonneoted  with  other  forms  of  re- 
ligion than  that  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
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that  the  members  of  tnoh  Collegei  should  be  en- 
titled to  share  in  all  the  benefits  now  enjofed 
by  the  Members  of  Trinity  College/'— (3fr. 
MbmeU,) 

— -iottead  thereof. 

QaestioQ  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  oat  stand  part  of  the 
Qaestion." 

Mr.  LEFROT  said,  that  as  one  of  the 
Members  for  the  UolTersity  of  Dublin, 
and  after  the  way  in  which  be  had  been 
oppealed  to  by  his  right  hon.  Friend,  he 
should  not  be  discharging  his  duty  if 
he  did  not  state  his  opinions  upon  this 
Motion.  He  was  much  surprised  when  he 
saw  upon  the  Paper  the  Amendment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  That  Amend- 
ment would  not  be  likely  to  meet  with 
the  sanction  of  the  House.  He  would 
not  at  that  time  enter  upon  the  scheme  of 
his  right  hon.  Friend,  for  he  had  not  yet 
had  time  to  consider  it.  But  he  thought 
that  a  great  portion  of  the  argument  by 
which  be  endeavoured  to  support  it  was 
not  sound  or  well  founded.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  said  that  those  who  were 
educated  in  Trinity  College  had  not  the 
full  advantages  of  competition.  But  truly 
there  was  competition  enough  there  upon 
almost  every  subject,  and  it  was  difficult 
to  see  that  the  scheme  proposed  would 
better  the  state  of  things  that  now  existed. 
He  would  not  enter  at  present  further  into 
the  consideration  of  that  plan,  but  would 
say  a  few  words  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  The  hon. 
Member  appeared  to  forget  that  the  XJni- 
Tersity  of  Dublin  had  been  founded  by  a 
Protestant  Queen,  at  the  request  of  the 
Archbishop  and  clergy  of  the  day,  avowedly 
upon  Protestant  principles,  and  that  by 
Charter  its  Professors,  Fellows,  and  scho- 
lars were  to  be  Protestants.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  did  not  understand  how 
the  hon.  Member  could  propose  that  the 
constitution  of  the  University  should  be 
at  once  abolished,  and  Roman  Catholics 
and  Dissenters  admitted  to  the  governing 
body.  At  first  all  who  were  to  receive  in- 
struction at  Trinity  College  were  obliged 
to  be  Protestants,  but  by  degrees  that  rule 
was  relaxed,  and  in  1793  the  benefits  of 
education  were  extended  to  all  classes. 
They  were  all  aware  how  many  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholics  had  availed 
themselves  of  that  concession.  From  that 
period  various  other  concessions  were  made 
until  1853,  when  it  was  alleged  that 
Roman  Catholics  were  unfairly  treated  in 
not  being  allowed  to  become  scholars.    A 


Royal  Commission  was  appointed,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  the  scholarships  should 
be  thrown  open  to  Roman  Catholics.  On 
consideration  this  was  not  approved,  it 
being  thought  better  to  establish  an  un- 
limited number  of  non-foundation  scholar- 
ships, with  the  same  benefits  as  the  foun- 
dation scholarships.  Under  this  plan  Ro- 
man Catholics  who  passed  the  examination 
gained  scholarships  at  once,  and  had  not  to 
wait  for  vacancies.  As  to  the  legal  aspect 
of  the  question,  there  had  been  a  distinct 
legal  decision  that  only  Protestants  were 
eligible  for  scholarships  or  Fellowships. 
In  1858  there  were  fourteen  studentships 
founded,  open  to  all  religions,  each  £100, 
and  two  are  now  held  by  Roman  Catholics. 
They  are  analogous  to  the  Fellowships  in 
the  English  Universities.  It  was  admitted 
by  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  that  the  founda- 
tion scholarships  having  been  originally  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  young  men  des- 
tined for  the  Church,  it  would  not  be  just 
for  Roman  Catholics  to  deprive  them  of 
those  advantages.  The  grievances  com- 
plained of  were  only  imaginary.  The 
doors  of  the  College  were  open  to  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants  alike.  He  trusted 
that  a  state  of  things  which  worked  so 
admirably,  and  was  conducive  of  so  much 
advantage  to  the  country,  would  not  be 
disturbed  or  destroyed  by  the  adoption  of 
either  tho  Motion  or  the  Amendment.  He 
regarded  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  as  most  unjust  to  Trinity 
College,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
refuse  to  sanction  such  an  attack  on  its 
rights  and  privileges. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  did  not 
say  a  word  against  Trinity  College  as  a 
Protestant  Institution,  because  he  believed 
that,  considering  it  in  that  light,  it  was  as 
liberal  as  they  could  desire.  But  that  was 
not  the  question  before  the  House.  The 
question  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  was  whether  the  Fellowships 
and  scholarships  of  Trinity  College  should 
be  open  to  persons  of  all  religious  persua- 
sions in  Ireland  without  any  distinction. 
When  that  Notice  was  placed  on  the  Paper 
he  felt  himself  in  some  difficulty;  because, 
while  he  could  not  deny  that  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  justice  in  the  statement 
that  it  was  not  desirable  that  all  the 
emoluments  of  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  be  confined  to  persons  of  one 
religion,  the  religion  of  the  minority 
of  the  population,  he  at  all  times  had 
maintained  that  religion  should  be  com- 
bined with  education.     He   bad  always 
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feU  that  the  principle  embodied  in  the 
QaeenV  XTniTereitj  of  Ireland  was  not 
ntisfnctory  to  the  people  of  that  country. 
Therefore  he  felt  that  there  might  be  some 
inconsiatencj  in  his  ncoeding  to  an  altera- 
tion of  Trinity  Collcf^e,  which  would  be 
practically  bringing  Trinity  College  into 
the  same  position  as  the  Queen's  Colleges. 
A  Bill  had  been  introduced  for  opening  the 
gofernment  of  the  Colleges  of  Oxford  to 
persona  of  different  religious  persuasions, 
and  that  Bill  had  been  strongly  supported 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton.  Though 
he  had  never  voted  upon  that  question,  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  pro- 
posal  with  respect  to  Oxford  and  that  with 
respect  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  In 
the  case  of  Oxford  the  Bill  was  permissive, 
enabling  any  College  to  permit  persons  not 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  to 
take  part  in  the  government.  But  the 
proposal  with  regard  to  the  University  of 
Dublin,  where  there  was  only  one  College, 
was  compulsory.  He  could  not  deny  the 
justice  of  the  statement  of  the  Resolution 
that  it  was  nndesirable  that  all  the  emolu- 
ments attached  to  the  University  of  Dublin 
should  be  onjoyed  by  the  minority,  and  a 
rich  minority,  of  the  population.  It  was 
in  accordance  with  that  view  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Limerick  gave  notice  of 
his  Amendment.  In  the  spirit  of  that  Re- 
solution he  entirely  concurred.  He  believed 
that  in  it  would  be  found  the  real  solution 
of  the  difficulties  of  University  education 
ID  Ireland.  The  Resolution  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  did  not  deal  with  the 
whole  question,  but  referred  only  to  the 
emoluments  connected  with  one  particular 
foundation.  The  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  went  further.  It  reme- 
died the  anomaly  of  having  the  benefits 
of  a  University  education  confined  to  a 
particular  persuasion,  while  it  did  not  con- 
flict with  the  maintenance  of  the  religious 
element  in  education.  At  present,  while 
the  Established  Church  had  a  College  of 
its  own,  Dissenters  and  Roman  Catholics 
could  obtain  degrees  only  by  going  to  in- 
stitutions conducted  on  no  religious  prin- 
ciple. The  Roman  Catholics  and  the 
Dissentera  were  now  at  a  disadvantage. 
The  lion.  Member  for  Brighton  proposed 
tiiat  members  of  the  Established  Church 
should  be  placed  under  the  same  disabilities 
as  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  have  no  means 
of  getting  University  education  for  their 
children  unleas  they  sent  them  to  a  College 
where  no  religious  education  was  given. 
Having  always  contended  that  the  position 
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of  the  Roman  Catholics  was  nnsatisfactory 
in  this  respect,  he  was  not  so  inconsistent 
as  to  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  should  be  brought  down  to 
the  same  level.  His  desire  was  to  place 
on  an  equality  the  members  of  all  religious 
persuasions  in  Ireland,  not  by  lowering 
the  position  of  the  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  bat  by  elevating  their  fel- 
low-countrymen. The  proposal  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick 
would  effect  this  object.  He  was  not  an 
advocate  for  unnecessarily  increasing  the 
number  of  Universities.  The  best  system 
would  be  to  have  but  one  University  for 
Ireland,  and  to  have  it  open  to  all  religious 
persuasions.  He  would  also  have,  in  con- 
nection with  this  University,  Colleges  in 
which  the  youths  of  different  persuasions 
could  be  educated  according  to  their  re- 
spective creeds.  It  might  be  asked  how 
could  they  who  differed  as  to  common 
instruction,  agree  upon  a  common  exami- 
nation, and  would  not  difficulties  arise  in 
regard  to  the  text  books  to  be  used  ? 
These  difficulties  might  easily  be  got  over, 
as  the  example  of  the  London  University 
proved.  Students  coming  from  Roman 
Catholic  Colleges  graduated  at  that  Uni- 
versity, and  no  difficulties  as  to  text  books 
had  been  found  insurmountable.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  was  very  easy.  Take* 
for  example,  the  question  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, on  which  the  greatest  difficulties 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  arise. 
Roman  Catholics  would  probably  most 
strongly  object  to  having  their  children  in- 
structed in  the  tenets  of  Paley  or  Bentham 
by  Professors  who  accepted  those  tenets  ai 
true,  but  they  had  no  objection  to  having 
those  works  used  as  text  books  in  Catho- 
Ho  Colleges,  where  the  teachers  would, 
in  reading  them,  point  out  what  they  con- 
sidered their  errors.  Believing  that  the 
proposal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  was  quite 
consistent  with  maintaining  the  denomina- 
tional character  of  Collegiate  education,  he 
considered  it  far  niore  satisfactory  than  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
and  therefore  gave  it  his  most  cordial 
support. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  must  congratulate 
the  House  upon  the  tone  and  temper  of 
the  present  debate,  as  contrasted  with  the 
discussions  which  used  in  former  days  to 
excite  so  much  religious  animosity  without 
attaining  the  object  desired.  The  two 
proposals  before  the  House  were  essentially 
and  entirely  antagonistic.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  opened  this  debate  was  an  undis- 
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guised,  firm,  and  no  doubt  oonaoientious 
adherent  of  united  education.  He  Beemed 
to  be  Ignorant,  however,  of  the  Bjstem  of 
education  pursued  in  the  Univeraitj  of 
Dublin,  and  also  as  to  the  position  it  held 
in  the  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people.  The  hon.  Member  spoke  of  its  ex- 
istence as  an  insult  to  the  Roman  Catholio 
population,  and  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  anjf thing  could  be  more  conducive  to 
the  maintenance  of  ill  -  feeling  between 
Irishmen  than  such  an  institution.  In  all 
the  debates  on  this  subject,  that  was  the 
first  time  the  existence  of  the  Dublin  Uni- 
versity was  put  forward  as  an  Irish  griev- 
ance. So  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
there  was  not  an  Irishman  who  was  not 
proud  of  that  institution  as  it  stood,  and 
who  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  it  altered 
or  overthrown.  He  believed  that  it  had 
taken  hold  of  the  affections  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  and  that  no  feel- 
ing against  it  really  existed.  Trinity 
College  represented  the  religious  opi- 
nions of  the  vast  majority  of  those  classes 
who  were  likely  to  take  advantage  of 
University  education.  The  position  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  in  regard  to  Trinity 
College  was  different  from  their  position  in 
regard  to  primary  education.  A.  large 
majority  of  that  portion  of  the  population 
who  are  in  a  position  of  life  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  primary  education  were  Roman 
Catholics.  An  equal  if  not  a  greater  ma- 
jority of  those  whose  means  enabled  them  to 
give  their  sons  a  University  education  did 
not  profess  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 
He  fully  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  —  there  was  no  country  in  the 
world  where  it  was  more  desirable  to  miti- 
gate and  assuage  those  sectarian  feelings 
that  had  existed  for  so  many  years.  Of  all 
the  institutions  of  Ireland,  however.  Trinity 
College  had  done  the  most  to  mitigate  and 
assuage  those  hostile  feelings.  Long  before 
any  system  of  University  education  had 
been  thrown  open  to  all  religious  persua- 
sions, Dublin  College  set  an  example  of 
liberality  and  unsectarianism  which  had 
been  gradually  followed  by  all  the  great 
educational  institutions  of  the  country. 
For  eighty  years  the  degrees  of  the 
University  had  been  thrown  open  to  all 
religious  denominations.  For  the  fair  con- 
sideration of  the  question  it  would  hfi  ne- 
cessary to  remind  the  House  very  shortly 
of  a  few  of  the  features  which  that  in- 
stitution possessed.  Trinity  College  was 
founded  a  great  many  years  ago— in  the 
reign  of  Elisabeth.  Anybody  who  would 
ZordNiMe 


take  the  trouble  to  look  back  to  history 
must  admit  that  the  institution  was  founded 
originally  for  Protestant  purposes,  and  had 
maintained  an  essentially  Protestant  cha- 
racter ever  since.  It  had  maintained  that 
character  in  the  best  sense.  For  nearly 
100  years  it  had  evinced  greater  liberality 
and  toleration  towards  all  other  sects  than 
any  other  ^tioif-sectarian  institution.  But 
Trinity  College  occupied  a  peculiar  posi- 
tion. The  College  and  University  were  inti- 
mately interwoven  throughout  its  constitu- 
tion and  teaching.  It  stood  almost  alone 
in  this  respect  among  our  Collegiate  insti- 
tutions. To  that  circumstance  he  attri- 
buted a  great  portion  of  its  success.  The 
endowments  nominally  belonged  to  the  Col- 
lege. But  the  Collegiate  and  the  Uni- 
versity systems  being  so  closely  interwoven 
together,  these'  endowments  contributed 
almost  as  much  to  the  University  part  of 
its  objects  as  to  the  Collegiate.  It  would 
be  most  difficult  to  separate  the  two. 
The  governing  body  of  the  University 
was  selected  from  the  senior  Fellows, 
of  whom  the  number  was  seven.  Though 
the  junior  Fellows  were  called  Fel- 
lows, that  term,  as  known  in  the  English 
Universities,  did  not  represent  the  position 
they  held  in  the  Dublin  University.  There 
the  Fellows,  as  a  class,  were  almost  all 
occupied  in  professorial  and  tutorial  duties. 
A  great  portion  of  the  most  important 
educational  duties  of  the  College  were 
performed  by  Tutor- Fellows.  The  result 
was  satisfactory,  and  the  standing  of  the 
College  in  learning  was  extremely  high.. 
At  the  close  of  their  report  describing 
the  general  aspect  of  the  College,  in 
1853,  the  Commissioners  said  they  found 
that  improvements  of  an  important  charac- 
ter had  been  introduced  from  time  to  time 
by  the  authorities  of  the  institution,  and 
that  the  general  state  of  the  University 
was  highly  satisfactory.  They  spoke  very 
favourably  of  the  efficiency  of  its  different 
departments,  and  also  of  the  spirit  of  im- 
provement which  had  always  been  evinced 
by  its  authorities  in  effecting  from  time 
to  time  changes  for  the  purpose  of  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  requirements  of  the  age. 
That  was  the  conclusion  come  to  after 
an  inquiry  of  the  most  searching  kind, 
conducted  by  able  men  well  acquainted 
with  the  general  subject  of  University 
education,  not  only  as  to  every  phase 
and  mode  of  the  education  given  in 
the  College,  but  also  as  to  its  finan- 
cial arrangements,  its  discipline,  and, 
in  short,  everything  connected  with  the 
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eBUUisbmeikt.  Contrasting  that  opinion 
with  the  opinion  ezproBsed  about  the  same 
time  with  regard  to  similar  bodies  in  the 
eottotrjy  no  higher  testimony  was  ever 
borne  to  the  eflBciency  of  a  great  educa- 
tional institution.  The  principal  benefits 
which  it  now  offered  to  its  students  in 
their  andergradoate  course  were  those 
seTonty  foundation  scholarships  which 
formed  part  of  the  subject  of  the  Motion 
of  the  bon.  Member  for  Brighton.  It  was 
true  that  those  foundation  scholarships  were 
by  the  fundamental  rules  of  the  College 
close  scholarships,  inasmuch  as  they  could 
be  held  only  by  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  But  as  little  importance 
had  been  attached  to  that  circumstance,  he 
would  not  allude  to  it  further  than  to  say, 
that  if  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was 
that  an  alteration  ought  to  be  made  in 
respect  to  those  particular  scholarships, 
he  greatly  doubted  whether  within  the 
walls  of  the  College  itself  any  great  ob- 
jection would  be  raised  to  the  opening  of 
those  scholarships.  He  had  no  direct 
authority  to  speak  on  this  subject,  but 
his  conviction  was  that  a  great  change 
of  opinion  had  taken  place  as  regarded 
those  scholarships.  He  should  not  be  sur- 
prised if  the  authorities  of  the  College 
themselres,  at  no  distant  day,  were  to 
propose  to  Parliament  that  they  should 
be  thrown  open  generally  to  all  religious 
denominations.  It  having,  however,  been 
felt  that  there  was  an  objection  to  so 
large  a  number  of  those  scholarships  being 
confined  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church, «  few  years  ago  sixteen  new  scho- 
larships were  founded.  Those  scholar- 
abips  were  practically  open  to  Dissenters 
am  Boman  Catholics  only,  because  they 
were  given  only  to  those  of  a  different  re- 
ligion from  that  of  the  Established  Church 
who  qualified  for  the  other  foundation  scho- 
larships, but  were  unable  to  take  them. 
Oat  of  the  whole  sixteen  only  ten  had  been 
oecnpied,  that  number  being  found  to  be 
enough  for  those  who  offered  themseWes 
for  elamination.  In  addition  to  those 
icbolarahips  there  were  lately  founded 
fourteen  new  siiarships,  open  to  all  reli- 
gious denominations.  Within  the  walls 
of  the  College  there  was  no  desire,  and 
no  rule  existed,  to  prevent  any  person  of 
any  denomination  whatever  from  taking 
the  fullest  advantage  of  all  the  educa- 
tion offered.  The  only  things,  from  which 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Estab- 
lished Cfaaroh  were  debarred  were  the 
f ellowshipa.      Not  only  were  the  great 


educational  prises  to  which  he  had  referred 
offered  by  the  University  to  men  of  all  de- 
nominations, but  a  great  number  of  the 
professorships  could  also  be  held  by  per- 
sons not  connected  with  the  Established 
Church.  He  did  not  wish  to  conceal  from 
the  House  that  the  most  important  and 
valuable  professorships  must  still  be  held 
by  Fellows  and  members  of  the  Church  of 
England.  But  out  of  thirty  -  three  pro- 
fessorships twenty-two  were  open  to  per- 
sons of  all  denominations.  The  professor- 
ship of  one  particular  branch  of  study,  in 
respect  to  which  it  might  be  thought  that 
some  jealousy  might  be  excited — namely, 
political  economy,  was  now  held  by  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Hon.  Gentlemen  may  smile;  but 
in  some  educational  institutions  he  could 
mention,  a  Protestant  professor  of  political 
economy  would  be  looked  upon  with  con- 
siderable suspicion.  Last  year  the  medical 
professorships  were  also  thrown  open  to 
all  religious  persuasions,  and  an  Act  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  University  to  choose  the  best  men  for 
those  positions.  The  absence  of  Dissent- 
ing and  Roman  Catholic  professors  arose 
from  the  fact  that  they  did  not  present 
themselves  for  election,  and,  in  fact, 
Roman  Catholics  do  attend  in  some  num- 
ber, for  with  regard  to  the  students,  the 
average  number  of  Roman  Catholics  who 
during  the  last  few  years  had  generally 
been  found  going  through  the  under- 
graduate course  was  about  fifty.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  Roman  Catholics 
of  our  day  had  received  their  education 
within  the  walls  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. That  had  been  the  case  with  six 
out  of  the  nine  Roman  Catholic  Judges 
now  on  the  Irish  Bench.  It  was,  there- 
fore, a  mistake  to  say  that  no  mixed  edu- 
cation existed  in  that  institution.  Not  only 
did  a  mixed  education  exist  there,  nearly 
to  the  same  extent  as  in  some  of  the 
Queen's  Colleges,  but  it  was  probably  in- 
creasing. It  was  far  more  reol  and  effec- 
tive than  anything  of  the  kind  to  be  found 
outside  its  walls.  The  students  of  dif- 
ferent creeds  met  and  dined  together. 
They  united  in  all  their  sports  and  their 
studies.  The  education  was  real,  prac- 
tical, and  different  from  that  of  any  other 
institution.  Speaking  generally,  there 
were  in  Ireland  three  systems  of  edu- 
cation in  operation — the  denominational, 
the  united,  and  the  mixed,  which  latter  in 
many  respects  combined  the  principles  and 
advantages  of  the  other  two.  The  de- 
nominational would  be  found  in  the  diocesan 
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schools,  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders, 
ftnci,  in  its  purest  form,  in  the  College  of 
Maynooth ;  the  united,  in  the  Tested  schools 
of  tlie  National  Board,  in  their  model 
schools,  and  also  in  the  Queen's  Colleges ; 
the  mixed  system,  in  the  non-vested  schools 
and  in  Trinity  College.  Everybody  must 
admit  that  the  combination  of  the  united 
and  the  denominational  systems  had,  of 
the  three  systems,  irorked  most  success- 
fully. At  the  present  time  about  170 
Bachelors  of  Arts  took  their  degree  in 
Trinity  College  ;  more  than  half  of  the 
whole  number  of  those  who  took  their 
degree  at  the  London  University.  The 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  would,  if  carried,  entirely 
revolutionise  a  system  which  operated  so 
well,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  one  which 
the  House  ought  not  to  adopt.  The  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a 
plan  as  that  proposed  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Monsell)  appeared  to  be  almost  insurmount- 
able. The  first  difficulty  was  that  those 
Colleges  which  would  be  affiliated  to  the 
University  would  of  course  be  held  to  be 
entitled  to  have  a  share  in  its  Government, 
and  to  take  a  considerable  part  in  the 
arrangements  connected  with  it.  He  did 
not  deny  the  great  advantages  that  a  single 
University  would  possess  if  its  institution 
was  possible  ;  but,  looking  ai  the  past 
history  of  Ireland,  he  had  great  doubt 
whether  the  governing  body  of  a  Uni- 
versity composed  of  men  entertaining  to- 
tally different  opinions  on  the  subject  of 
education  would  work  satisfactorily.  He 
would  take,  for  example,  two  men,  who 
were,  perhaps,  the  best  types  of  their  re- 
spective classes  in  Ireland,  the  Provost  of 
Trinity  Col]ege-H>ne  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  who  ever  held  that  office— 
and  the  President  of  Maynooth.  He  would 
put  it  to  the  House  whether  those  two  men, 

Sossessing,  as  they  did,  great  attainments, 
ut  being  also  men  of  very  strong  political 
and  religious  opinions,  were  likely  to  act 
harmoniously  in  the  arrangement  of  any 
particular  course  or  system  of  education. 
He  did  not  believe  that  if  a  University 
were  to  be  established  in  Dublin,  based  on 
the  system  which  prevailed  in  the  London 
University,  it  would  find  favour  with  the 
Irish  people.  A  feeling  of  considerable 
mistrust  would  be  excited,  and  it  might  be 
found  that  an  efficient  system  of  Univer- 
sity instruction  had  been  destroyed,  while 
no  other  likely  to  be  generally  acceptable 
was  supplied.     But  there   was   another 
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and  very  important  consideration  con« 
nected  with  this  question,  which  his  right 
hon.  Friend  did  not  touch.  He  could 
hardly  admit  the  accuracy  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend's  historical  researches  when 
he  said  that  in  its  origin  Trinity  College 
was  not  intended  for  Protestant  teach- 
ing. Within  that  establishment  was  to 
be  found  one  of  the  most  efficient  theo- 
logical schools  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  mission  of  Trinity  College  had  always 
been  to  give  a  sound  literary  and  theo- 
logical education  to  candidates  for  holy 
orders  in  the  Established  Church.  He  did 
not  see  how  a  College,  one  of  the  main  ob- 
jects of  which  was  to  carry  on  combined 
literary  and  theological  education,  could  be 
turned  into  a  secular  University.  Sup- 
pose it  were  suggested  to  affiliate  May- 
nooth to  a  non -sectarian  University,  did 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  think  the  heads 
of  the  College  would  consent?  Would 
such  a  proposal  be  tolerated  for  a  moment  ? 
With  regard  to  Maynooth,  according  to  the 
views  entertained  by  all  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic authorities  on  education,  the  educa- 
tion of  men  intended  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  necessarily 
of  a  more  secluded  and  isolated  character 
than  the  education  of  ministers  of  other 
creeds.  Roman  Catholic  Divines  objected 
to  clerical  education  being  mixed  up  with 
secular  education,  particularly  towards  the 
close  of  the  academic  course.  With  us  it 
is  quite  different.  He  thought  that  great 
good  results  from  students  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege taking  their  secular  education  with 
other  students.  He  felt  convinced  that  if 
the  proposal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  were 
carried  out,  feelings  would  be  aroused 
which  would  lead,  he  felt  confident,  before 
long,  to  the  establishment  alongside  Trinity 
College  of  a  clerical  College,  in  resorting 
to  which  the  students  of  theology  would 
be  deprived  of  those  advantoges  they  en- 
joyed under  the  present  system.  There 
were  other  objections  to  the  proposal,  but 
he  would  not  weary  the  House  by  entering 
into  them.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
contend  that  there  was  not  much  in  the 
question  which  was  not  worthy  of  the 
gravest  consideration.  University  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  was  not  in  a  satisfactory 
position.  The  House  would  give  the  pre- 
sent Government  credit,  as  they  had  given 
their  predecessors  credit,  for  an  earnest 
desire  to  gropple  with  the  difficulties  by 
which  the  subject  was  beset.  He  felt  at 
the  same  time  convinced  that  Parliament 
would  take  an  erroneous  course  if  it  were 
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to  saneiion  the  overtbroir  of  an  institutioD 
which  for  centuries  had  worked  nothing 
bat  good,  unless  it  were  prepared  to  set  up 
in  its  stead  some  other  which  would  com- 
mend itself  to  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  Irish  people.  This  matter  had  re- 
ceiTed  and  would  continue  to  reoei?e  the 
most  anxious  consideration  of  the  6o?em- 
ment,  and  he  was  certain  that  any  pro- 
posal they  might  bring  forward  would  be 
received  with  the  greatest  frankness  by 
the  House.  He  believed  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  frame  some  measure  which 
would  effect  the  desired  object  without 
disturbing  the  existing  institutions.  Ex- 
perience showed  that  there  need  be  no  fear 
that  new  educational  establishments  in  Ire- 
land would  interfere  with  the  existing  Uni- 
Tersities.  He  had  not  the  same  objection 
as  his  right  hon.  Friend  to  the  existence 
of  two  Universities  in  the  country.  Ko 
fewer  than  four  Universities  existed  in  this 
country,  and  University  teaching  is  daily  on 
the  increase.  Fears  were  expressed  when 
the  Queen's  Colleges  were  established  that 
they  would  interfere  with  Trinity  College  ; 
but  Trinity  College  had  in  no  degree  suf- 
fered in  consequence  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  the  number  of 
degrees  taken  in  the  former  having  rather 
increased  than  diminished  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  latter  College.  The  ques- 
tion for  the  decision  of  the  House  and  of 
the  Government  was  whether,  if  it  should 
be  found  impossible  to  unite  in  one  exist- 
ing institutions,  we  might  not  be  able  to 
establish  some  new  University  which  would 
supply  the  want  now  felt  by  those  who 
were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  Trinity 
College.  It  would  be  a  bad  way  to  solve 
this  question  to  upset  the  latter,  which  had 
taken  a  firm  hold  on  the  affections  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  Irish  people,  and  might 
be  mach  more  for  their  advantage  to  sup- 
plement or  to  add  than  to  overthrow  and 
destroy. 

Mb.  MONSELL  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  asked  him  whether  he  would 
approve  of  the  students  at  Maynooth  being 
examined  by  a  non-sectarian  examiner. 
He  bad  to  inform  the  noble  Lord  that  a 
great  number  of  students  at  Maynooth  had 
intended  to  go  up  for  examination  to  the 
Queen's  University  under  the  supplemental 
Charter. 

Mb.  LAWSON  said,  that  as  he  was  a 
graduate  of  Dublin  University  he  could 
not  be  thought  to  have  any  hostility  to 
that  University.  He  thought  that  the 
Attention  of  the  House  had  been  somewhat 


called  away  from  the  original  Motion  by 
the  Amendment  which  had  been  proposed. 
The  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  was  that  the  Scholarships  and 
Fellowships  of  Trinity  College  should  be 
thrown  open  to  all  classes  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  The  right  hon.  Member  for  Lime- 
rick had  defined  Trinity  College  as  a  de- 
nominational institution,  whereas  the  noble 
Lord  had  described  it  as  being  open  to  all 
Her  Majesty's  subjects.  What  was  the  real 
state  of  the  case  ?  Only  fifteen  or  twenty 
Roman  Catholics  in  each  year  had  felt  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  it  afforded.  The  objection  enter- 
tained to  this  College  by  Roman  Catholics 
was  that  they  were  excluded  from  emoltt« 
ments  open  to  members  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  could  not  see  what  objection 
there  was  to  permitting  Roman  Catholics 
to  hold  Scholarships  which  involved  no 
religious  duties.  While  Roman  Catholic 
scholars  remained  non-foundation  scholars 
they  had  no  right  to  vote  in  the  election  of 
Members  for  the  University.  The  objection 
to  throwing  the  Fellowships  open  to  Roman 
Catholics  was  that  the  Fellows  were  en- 
gaged in  training  students  intended  for  holy 
orders.  Why  should  an  arrangement  of  that 
character  be  perpetuated  ?  He  recollected 
one  case  of  a  distinguished  mathematical 
scholar,  who  was  tutor  to  many  who  had 
become  Fellows,  but  who  had  been  de- 
barred from  becoming  a  Fellow  himself  in 
consequence  of  his  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
The  Fellows  ought  to  be  relieved  from  the 
obligation  of  taking  orders,  and  should 
give  their  undivided  attention  to  their  own 
departments  of  science.  Fellowships  were 
granted  to  those  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  in  certain  branches  of  learning. 
Therefore,  they  should  be  conferred  irre- 
spective of  the  religious  persuasion  of 
those  whose  industry  and  talents  rendered 
them  worthy  of  receiving  such  rewards. 
On  what  public  grounds  could  the  exclu- 
sion of  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters  be 
any  longer  upheld  ?  In  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  theory  was  that  Ireland 
was,  or  would  shortly  become,  a  Protestant 
country.  But  it  was  necessary  now  to 
deal  with  the  facts  of  the  present  day, 
when  77  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
Roman  Catholics  and  23  per  cent  Protest- 
ants. Great  benefit  would  accrue  by 
placing  the  University  of  Dublin  on  a 
broader  basis.  It  was  too  closely  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church  of 
Ireland,  and  the  great  majority  of  its 
Members  belong  to  that  Church.     If  the 
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XTnirerBity  were  liberated  from  that  in- 
fluence it  would  more  worthily  fulfil  its 
destinies  as  an  educational  institution.  As 
to  the  question  of  Irish  education,  he  was 
glad  to  hear  the  noble  Lord  aYow  that  Jt 
should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its  pre- 
sent condition,  which  was  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. The  only  College  at  present 
connected  with  the  University  of  Dublin 
was  Trinity  College  ;  but  why  might  not 
the  sphere  of  the  University  be  enlarged 
so  as  to  include  the  Queen's  Colleges  and 
other  institutions  ?  He  saw  no  reason 
why  a  University  should  not  be  established 
which  should  be  open  to  all  comers.  He 
strongly  deprecated  the  idea  of  multiplying 
Universities  in  Ireland.  He  thought  it 
would  tend  to  degrade  the  standard  of 
education.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land were  entitled  to  say  that  they  would 
not  send  their  children  to  be  educated  in 
Colleges  of  which  they  conscientiously  dis- 
approved, and  that  if  they  were  unable  to 
obtain  academical  education  in  any  other 
way  they  ought  to  be  allowed  to  establish 
a  University  of  their  own.  He  believed, 
}iowever,  it  would  be  better  not  to  establish 
such  a  system.  The  plan  shadowed  out 
this  evening  would,  he  thought,  commend 
itself  to  the  consideration  of  all  candid  and 
sensible  men,  because  it  offered  a  solution 
of  a  difficulty  which  had  created  more  ill- 
feeling  in  Ireland  than  any  other  question 
of  modern  times. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYQATE  said, 
he  had  presented  a  petition  signed  by 
2,090  influential  Protestants  against  any 
alteration  in  the  rules  of  Trinity  College. 
He  thought  the  present  Motion  would  be 
regarded  in  Ireland  as  an  attack  upon 
Trinity  College,  which  had  done  as  much 
as,  if  not  more  than,  any  other  educational 
institution  in  Ireland.  Whatever  might  be 
argued,  the  popular  belief  was  that  the 
foundation  of  Trinity  College  was  Protest- 
ant. No  one  could  attribute  to  it  the 
illiberality  which  had  been  charged  against 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
In  the  year  1793  the  degrees  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  had  been  thrown  open  to 
all  religious  denominations,  and  eight  or 
nine  years  ago  seventeen  Scholarships 
were  thrown  open  irrespective  of  religious 
creed.  It  ought  therefore  to  be  in  fairness 
allowed  that  the  University  of  Dublin  had 
displayed  greater  liberality  than  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The  average  number 
of  admissions  to  Trinity  College  had  been 
over  300 annually  during  the  last  four  years. 
Id  making  an  attack  on  an  institution  of 
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this  kind  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  its 
foundation  had  been  a  failure.  No  such 
proof  had  been  given.  Trinity  College 
must  be  looked  upon  very  much  as  a  place 
for  the  education  of  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  Even  if,  as  had  been 
suggested,  the  Established  Church  might 
cease  its  connection  with  the  State  in 
Ireland,  there  would  always  be  a  number 
of  its  clergy  there  who  would  require  an 
education.  ,The  question  was,  where  were 
they  to  be  educated?  Roman  Catholics 
were  allowed  the  exclusive  use  of  May- 
nooth,  with  its  endowment  of  £30,000,  in 
addition  to  the  £20,000  voted  for  the 
Queen's  College.  The  Clergy  of  the  £<b- 
tablished  Church  in  Ireland  must  have 
some  place  for  their  education,  and  if 
Trinity  College  were  to  cease  to  be  denomi- 
national the  result  would  be  that  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  those  who 
thought  with  them,  would  no  longer  send 
their  sons  to  be  educated  there.  If  there 
was  to  be  a  separation  between  the  clergy 
and  the  laity  in  their  general  University 
education,  the  result  would  be  disastrous  to 
both  parties.  In  correction  of  the  state- 
ment that  the  endowment  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege amounted  to  £90,000,  he  wished  to 
observe  that  the  net  endowments  amounted 
to  only  £34,000.  He  could  not  but  think 
that  great  difficulties  would  arise  from 
altering  the  governing  body  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin.  Though  he  was  not 
exactly  in  favour  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
University,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  question  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  establish  such  an  institution 
rather  than  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the 
governing  body  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  They  might  fairly  assume  that  if 
Roman  Catholics  were  admitted  to  Fellow- 
ships and  to  the  governing  body,  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  would  be  changed.  Theirexperience 
of  what  had  taken  place  with  reference 
to  the  national  education  system  in  Ireland 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  the 
House  of  that.  With  regard  to  the  Eng- 
lish Universities,  it  had  always  been  urged, 
on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  that  though  they 
were  able  to  take  degrees  at  Cambridge 
they  were  unfairly  prevented  from  obtain- 
ing Fellowships,  on  the  ground  that  a  Fel- 
lowship would  give  them  power  over  the 
government  of  the  University.  But  even 
assuming  that  they  obtained  a  large  num- 
ber of  Fellowships,  there  would  be  so  great 
a  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  different 
Dissenting  Fellows  that  he  did  not  believe 
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tbere  wovld  be  anj  danger  of  concerted 
action  among  them  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  religious  education  of  the  place.  In 
Ireland,  however,  it  wa«  different.  The 
DiBaenters  were  almost  wholly  Roman 
Catholics^  and  thej  all  knew  what  uncom- 
promising and  conscientious  views  Ro- 
man Catholics  took  of  all  religious  mat- 
ters. If  thej  obtained  a  footing  in  the 
governing  bodj  of  the  University  they 
would  not  be  satisfied,  if  thoy  were  suffi- 
ciently strong,  until  they  had  effected  a 
fnndaoiental  alteration  in  the  teaching  and 
government  of  the  body.  He  would  ask 
hon.  Membei%  to  pause  before  they  intro- 
duced such  an  element  of  discord  into  the 
University.  He  hoped  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  thought  that  ques- 
tions like  these  ought  to  be  connected  with 
the  everlasting  subject  of  the  ills  of  Ire- 
land, he  would  make  a  tour  of  that  country 
and  inform  himself  by  the  light  of  his  in- 
telligence, rather  than  by  what  he  might 
read  in  certain  newspapers,  or  hear  from 
some  hon.  Gentlemen  in  that  House. 

Mb.  BRUCE  moved  the  adjonrnment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Mr.  Henry  Austin  Bruce.) 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  adjourn  the  debate  after  the 
discussion  that  had  taken  place.  The  sense 
of  the  House  ought  to  be  taken  upon  the 
Motion. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would  not 
join  in  deprecating  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate  if  the  feeling  of  the  House  was  that 
the  question  required  further  considera- 
tion, and  he  understood  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  it  ought  to  be  further  con- 
sidered. As,  however,  this  was  the  18th  of 
June,  and  as  the  House  was  occupied  with 
other  subjects  of  interest  and  importance, 
he  was  not  very  sanguine  as  to  the  period 
of  the  Session  at  which  it  might  be  prac- 
ticable to  procure  a  day  for  resuming  the 
discnssion.  From  a  statement  made  that 
e?ening — important  as  giving  a  practical 
turn  to  the  discussion — ^it  appeared  to  be 
the  view  of  Her  Majesty's  Government — 
though  one  not  before  expressed — as  well 
as  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
state  of  the  higher  education  in  Ireland 
was  such  as  to  call  for  a  speedy  interfe- 
rence on  the  part  of  Parliament.  That 
being  so,  and  there  being  a  difficulty  in 
getting  an  opportunity  for  the  further  dis- 


cussion of  the  matter  within  the  walls  of 
that  House,  he  hoped  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  keep  in  view  the  urgency 
of  the  question.  It  was  time  that  in  some 
at  least  of  these  Irish  questions  progress 
should  be  made.  The  greatest  opposition 
had  been  offered  to  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  late  Government.  Another  plan  had 
been  brought  forward  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Monseli),  and  a  third  had  been  glanced  at 
by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas)  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Frederick  Hey  gate).  While 
one  of  those  schemes  might  have  his  pre- 
ference rather  than  either  of  the  others, 
yet,  keeping  in  view  the  fact  that  real 
civil  disabilities  were  at  present  inflicted 
on  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ire- 
land  in  connection  with  the  University 
question,  he  would  rather  see  the  adoption 
of  any  one  of  the  plans  rather  than  an  in« 
definite  postponement  of  all  interference  in 
the  direction  of  a  removal  of  those  disabi- 
lities. At  the  same  time,  glancing  at  the 
proposal  favoured  by  the  last  speaker,  and 
apparently  by  the  Government,  he  entreated 
them  to  consider  well  the  serious  inconve- 
niences which  would  follow  a  multiplication 
of  Universities,  which,  if  united  together, 
might  be  able  to  give  a  valuable  degree,  but 
which  severed  might  fall  into  secondary 
rank.  It  was  not  the  mere  name  nor  its 
power  of  granting  degrees  which  secured 
respect  for  a  University  and  the  honours  it 
conferred.  Until  recently  the  Scotch  Uni- 
versities were  an  example  of  this.  There 
was  nothing  more  ruinous  to  Universities 
than  competitions,  because  it  was  a  compe- 
tition downwards.  As  Universities  were 
multiplied,  each  became  tempted  to  lower 
its  standard  in  order  to  attract  pupils.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  keep  the  standard 
high,  except  under  such  circumstances  as 
those  surrounding  the  University  of  London^ 
which  had  the  best  examiners,  who  were 
above  the  imputation  of  low  and  unworthy 
motives,  and  in  the  cases  of  the  Universi* 
ties  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the 
comparative  competition  between  the  Col- 
leges and  the  great  variety  of  bodies  com- 
prised within  the  precincts  of  the  University 
supplied  those  elements  of  diversity  and 
impartiality  absolutely  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  standard  of  examination.  If  the 
Dublin  University  Charter  were  altered,  it 
should  be  altered  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a 
real  boon  to  the  people,  by  becoming  pos- 
sessed of  the  power  to  grant  degrees  which 
should  command  the  confidence  of  the 
public.    That  desirable  object  could  not  be 
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attained  if  Ireland's  Unireraity  were  not 
entitled  to  public  confidence  and  national 
conaideration. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATB  said,  it  appeard  to 
him   that  the  party  opposite  (the  Opposi- 
tion) were  dealing  in  the  most  inconsistent 
manner  with  the  question.     It  was  only 
that  morning  tliat  they  had  voted  against 
the  union  of  tlie  University  of   Durham 
with  the  University  of  London.    They  had 
in  that  case   supported   the  principle   of 
exclusion.      At   present    they  sought  to 
establish   the  principle  of    inclusion   and 
fusion,  irrespectiTC   of    all   religious  con- 
siderations.    That  was  an  awkward  mode 
of  proceeding,  and  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site were  beginning  to  feel  the  difficulties 
of  their  position.     A  late  able  and  witty 
Member  of  that  House  once  stated  that 
Liberalism   was   antagonistic   to  religion. 
The  Gentleman  to  whom  he  was  referring 
was  the  Into  Mr.  Henry  Drummond.     He 
justified  his  statement  by  observing  that 
Liberalism  was  quod  liberat — that  which 
loosens;  while  religion  was  quod  religat — 
that  which  binds.     He  added  that  those 
who  objected  to  his  allegation  must  quar- 
rel,   not    with    him,    but    with    the    dic- 
tionary.     He  (Mr.   I^ewdegate)  believed 
that    that   difficulty    pinched    the    right 
hon.    Gentleman    the    Member  for  South 
Lancashire  (Mr.   Gladstone)   and    all   his 
party.      Tliey  yielded  to  the  demand  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  for  strict  exclusive- 
ness   at  Maynooth   and    in    the    Roman 
Catholic  poor  schools  of  this  country  ;  yet 
they  would  not  allow  the  same  principle 
to  be  extended  to  the  Protestants,  who 
constituted  the  great  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation  of    the   United   Kingdom.      They 
wanted  to  deprive  the  Dublin  University 
of    whatever   remained   of   its   exclusive- 
ness,    because   it    was   a   Protestant,  not 
a  Roman  Catholic  reservation.     The  Li- 
beral   party    were    in    the    difficulty    of 
having  no  principle  to  guide  them.     Who 
ought  to   lead  that   party  ?      A  consist- 
ent Jew,   a   consistent  Mahometan,    who 
was  a  consistent  Unitarian,  or  a  consistent 
Atheist,  who  had  no  religion  whatever? 
At  present  they  were  dragged  hither  and 
thither  by   the    Roman    Catholics,    who 
thereby  involved  them  in  a  maxe  of  in- 
consistency.    Having  no  principle  of  their 
own  they  wore  obliged  to  follow  that  body, 
and  in  doing  so   utterly   to  violate  that 
principle  of  equality  for  which  upon  other 
occasions  they  so  strenuously  contended. 
Their  position  was  thus  infinitely  absurd. 
He  could  easily  understand  that  the  right 
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hon.  Member  for  South  Lancashire  wished 
for  an  adjournment  which  might  afford  him 
an  opportunity  of  considering  the  embar- 
rassing condition  to  which  he  and  his  party 
were  reduced.  He  (Mr.  Gladstone)  wished 
for  time  in  order  to  consider  how  to  escape 
from  or  to  evade  the  fathomless  difficulty 
into  which  compliance  with  the  arbitrary 
demands  of  the  ultramontane  Roman  Ca- 
tholics had  plunged  him. 

Mr.  BAGWELL  said,  the  Liberal 
party's  object  was  clear.  The  University 
was  sectarian,  and  they  desired  to  make  it 
national. 

Question  pat,  and  agreed  to. 
Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

MIDDLESEX  REGISTRY.—RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  he  wished 
to  call  attention  to  what  he  conceived  to 
be  irregularities   in   connection  with   the 
Middlesex  Registry.     His  object   was   to 
put  a  stop  to  the  levying  of  illegal  fees  by 
sinecure  officers,  and  to  prevent  any  new 
appointments  to  such  offices  being  made. 
Before  the  Acts  of  1838  and  1842,  the 
Superior  Courts  of  Law  and  Equity  were 
full  of  sinecure  offices,  and  the  preamble 
to  the  former  Act  recited  that  they  ought 
to  be    abolished,    and   establishments    of 
effective  officers  substituted.     Tbe  Regis- 
trarships  of  the  Middlesex  office  were  among 
these  sinecures,  and  the  Acts  empowered 
the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  Chief  Judges 
to  appoint,  on  the  death  of  the  Registrars, 
barristers  or  attorneys  of  certain  standing 
to  the  offices.     During   the  last  twenty- 
three  years,  accordingly,  all  the  present  Re- 
gistrars were  so    appointed.     But   these 
gentlemen,  who  were  at  the  present  mo* 
ment  receiving  £2,400  each,  claimed  to  be 
equally  holders  of  sinecures,  and  never  dis- 
charged any  duty  except  in  the  absence 
of  the  deputy.     That  was  not  all.     Under 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  the  fees  to  be  paid 
consisted  of  1^.  for  registering  every  me- 
morial not  exceeding  200  words,  and  GcL 
for  every  100  words  additional,  so  that  on 
a   memorial  of  500  words,  the   average 
length  of  those  registered  in   Middlesex, 
the  fee  receivable  would  be  2e,  6d.     In- 
stead of  this,  the  Registrars  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  7«.  as  a  minimum  fee. 
Consequently,  instead  of  about  £4,000, 
which  the  number  of  memorials  registered 
would  entitle  them  to  receive,  no  less  than 
£12,000  a  year  was  being  paid  to  them, 
of  which  only  £2,000  went  to  cover  office 
expenses.     They  had  also  neglected  to 
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keep  the  alphabetical  index  for  each  pa- 
rish, reqaired  by  the  Statute;  and,  instead, 
what  was  called  a  "  leiicographical  in- 
dex *'  had  been  estAblished,  for  consult- 
ing which  a  fee  of  2s.  6<l.  was  charged 
on  ererj  occasion,  but  the  authority  for  so 
doin^  he  could  nowhere  diseoTer.  It  was 
the  doty  of  the  GoTemment  to  inquire  into 
these  aboses  and  to  remedy  them.  Indeed 
he  had  the  authority  of  some  of  the  first 
solicitors  in  England  for  saying  that  the 
Registry  at  the  present  time  was  utterly 
Taloeless  for  the  purpose  of  its  institution  ; 
and  that  property  would  he  quite  aa  valu- 
sble  in  the  country  if  it  did  not  exist. 
With  that  object  in  view  he  begged  to 
mofe  the  Resolution  of  which  he  had  given 
notice. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  is  incambent  on  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment to  institute  inquiries  with  a  view  to  the 
reform  of  the  Middlesex  Registry ;  and  that, 
pending  such  inquiries,  steps  shoold  be  taken  to 
pat  a  stop  to  the  receipt  of  illegal  fees  bj  the 
Btoeeure  Registrars,  and  to  prevent  anj  appoint- 
ment to  the  oflBce  of  Registrar  on  a  vacancy  oc- 
corring."— (Jtfr.  CkUdert.) 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  it 
formed  no  part  of  liis  duty  to  defend  the 
institution  of  those  offices  which  were  now 
attacked.  But  it  was  only  fair  towards 
the  Registrars  to  say  that  they  did  not 
admit  they  were  receiving  illegal  fees. 
From  the  Returns  which  have  been  moved 
for  there  could  be  little  doubt  that  these 
gentlemen  were  excessively  paid,  and  none 
whatever  that  their  offices  were  practically 
sinecures.  It  was  a  mistake,  however,  to 
suppose  that  they  were  appointed  only 
three  years  ago.  They  had  been  in  office 
for  long  periods,  under  successive  Govern- 
ments, and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal 
with  their  revenues  without  previous  in- 
quiry. One  of  the  Registrars  had  colled 
upon  htm  to  say  that  they  had  no  objection 
to  inquiry  ;  but  that  they  did  very  strongly 
object  to  allegations  that  there  had  been 
anything  illegal  in  their  proceedings.  The 
business  of  the  registry  might  advantoge- 
oosly  be  transferred  to  the  new  Land 
Registry  Office  ;  but  it  was  impossible  any 
action  could  be  taken  this  Session  in  that 
direction.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  Ponte- 
fract  would  omit  that  portion  of  his  Motion 
which  tended  to  prejudge  the  question,  the 
Government  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  first  part,  calling  for  inquiry. 

Sib  R0UND£LL  PALM£R  said,  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Fontefract 
had  done  ezcelleot  serTice  to  the  public 


in  bringing  forward  this  subject,  and  his 
statements  were  entirely  borne  out  by  the 
admission  of  tlie  Registrars,  that  the  scale 
of  fees  had  been  altered  by  arrangement 
some  years  ago,  without  any  authority  for 
the  change.  The  fees  were  regulated  by 
the  Act  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  no  authority  had  been  given 
by  any  more  recent  statute,  the  fees  had 
since  been  increased.  His  hon.  Friend  had 
been  justified  in  his  Motion,  but,  after  the 
statement  which  had  fallen  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  would  suggest  to  his 
hon.  Friend  the  advisability  of  withdrawing 
the  latter  portion. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  stated  several  weeks  since  that  the 
question  was  a  much  larger  one  than  was 
stated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It  em- 
braced not  only  the  appointments,  the  re- 
ceipt of  certain  fees,  and  the  transacting 
of  the  business  by  deputy,  but  also  the 
mode  of  registry  adopted,  and  kindred 
matters.  The  power  of  appointment  was 
vested  in  the  Chief  Judges  of  the  Common 
Law  Courts.  It. would  be  impossible  to 
introduce  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  during 
the  present  Session.  The  matter  required 
careful  attention,  and  something  might,  he 
thouffht,  be  done  next  Session  to  put  the 
Middlesex  Registry  upon  a  proper  footing. 
The  only  mode  of  checking  the  payments 
now  made  was  by  bringing  in  a  Bill.  It 
was,  of  course,  impossible  to  indict  these 
gentlemen  for  taking  extortionate  or  illegal 
fees,  and  unless  such  a  Bill  were  brought 
in  it  would  also  be  impossible  to  leave 
any  vacancy  which  might  occur  unfilled. 
Partial  legislation  was  greatly  to  be  de- 
precated. The  evil  might,  in  the  mean- 
while, be  partly  obviated,  in  case  a  vacancy 
should  occur,  by  the  successor  being  made 
to  folly  understand  that  his  appointment 
would  be  subject  to  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made  in  the  law. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
that  in  case  of  any  such  appointment  the 
person  so  appointed  should  distinctly  un- 
derstand that  his  appointment  was  subject 
to  any  change  that  Parliament  might  be 
pleased  to  make,  otherwise  vested  interests 
extremely  difficult  to  deal  with  might  spring 
up. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  would  with- 
draw the  latter  portion  of  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leaye,  unthdrawn. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  incumbent  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  institute  inquiries  with  a 
view  to  the  reform  of  the  Middlesex  Registry."-* 
{Mr.  Childers.) 


TESTS    ABOLITION   (OXFORD  AND 

CAMBRIDGE)  BILL- [Bill   16.] 

(Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Grant  Duf.) 

THnUD  BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
«That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 
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Mb.  COLERIDQE  aatd,  he  shoald  be 
extremely  unipilling  to  do  anything  against 
the  wishes  of  the  House,  but  the  Bill  had 
been  read  a  second  time,  and  had  now  ar« 
rived  at  its  third  stage.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  as  well  as  on  his  side  of  the 
House  had  expressed  themseWes  on  the 
subject,  and  the  House  knew  e?erjrthing 
that  was  to  be  said  on  the  subject.  There- 
fore, as  this  was  the  third  reading,  ha 
hoped  the  House  would  go  to  a  division  on 
the  question. 

Mb.  HBNLEY  moved  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

Mb.  SELWYN  said,  he  seconded  the 
Motion.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  what  had  passed 
at  the  second  reading.  The  Bill  then  went 
into  Committee,  and  then  there  was  a 
Motion  to  extend  it  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  He  then  endeavoured  to  raise 
a  discussion  on  the  Bill,  but  bis  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  stifled  all  discussion.  This 
was  the  first  fair  opportunity  there  had 
been  for  discussing  the  present  measure. 
The  Bill  had  been  debated  with  reference 
to  Oxford,  but  not  with  reference  to  Cam- 
bridge. They  had  been  told  an  hour  ago 
that  it  was  too  late  in  the  evening  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  of  the  Dublin  University^ 
and  now  they  were  told  it  was  not  too  late 
to  discuss  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Testa 
Bill. 

Mb.  grant  duff  :  I  would  make 
an  appeal  to  the  generosity  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  Bill  before 
us  has  been  four  times  discussed  by  this 
and  by  the  late  Parliament.  On  one  oc- 
casion it  was  only  defeated  by  a  majority 
of  two  on  the  question  that  this  Bill  do 
pass.  Everything  that  can  be  said  on 
either  side  has  been  said.  The  arguments 
for  and  against  are  worn  threadbare.  My 
hon.  Friend  who  has  charge  of  the  Bill  put 
it  off  from  the  4th  of  June  to  to-night  to 
meet  the  convenience  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
who  now  insists  on  delay.  It  is  surely  an 
occasion  on  which  we  may  ask,  with  good 
reason,  the  Government  to  give  us  a  day. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  denied  that, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs 
asserted,  the  question  was  discussed  thread- 
bare.  On  the  contrary,  this  was  the  first 
time  the  Bill  had  ever  come  on  for  dis* 
cussion  at  all.  The  question  which  had 
hitherto  been  discussed,  whether  thread- 
bare or  not,  was  the  abolition  of  tests  at 
Oxford.  The  one  now  before  them  for  the 
first  time  was  the  abolition  of  tests  at 
Cambridge  as  well  as  Oxford.    As  a  Cam* 


Mb.  WALPOLE  said,  that  he  had  to 
present  a  petition  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  signed  by  thirteen  heads  of 
houses,  forty-two  tutors  and  lecturers, 
thirty-four  professors,  and  seventy-four 
other  residents,  being  Masters  of  Arts, 
against  the  passing  of  this  Bill.  In  the 
petition,  which  would  have  been  more 
numerously  signed  at  another  period  of  the 
year,  the  petitioners  called  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  only  a  few  years 
had  elapsed  since  very  important  changes 
had  been  introduced  in  connection  with  the 
University,  and  that  the  Commissioners 
appointed  to  consider  the  subject,  while 
recommending  strongly  that  those  who 
were  not  members  of  the  Universities 
should  be  admitted  to  all  the  educational 
privileges,  also  recommended  that  the  con- 
nection between  the  Universities  and  the 
Church  of  England  should  be  maintained. 
They  further  stated  that  those  recom- 
mendations were  embodied  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
that  Act  persons  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  had  been  admitted  to 
the  privileges  of  the  University,  with  the 
exception  of  admission  into  the  gorerning 
body  and  offices  hitherto  held  by  members 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England.  They  further 
stated  that  nothing  bad  of  late  years  oc- 
curred to  warrant  any  fundamental  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  University,  and 
they  prayed  the  House  to  sanction  no  more 
alterations,  such  as  those  which  had  in 
some  instances  already  prejudicially  af- 
fected the  interests  of  the  University.  He 
moved  that  the  petition  lie  on  the  table. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
that  the  House  had  assembled  the  pre- 
vious afternoon  at  two  o'clock,  and  would 
meet  that  morning  at  twelve  o'clock.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  this  measure 
would  not  press  it  to  a  division  at  that 
hour  (a  quarter  to  one  o'clock),  especially 
as  it  had  not  been  discussed  since  its  ex- 
tension to  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
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bridge  man,  he  proteBted  against  Gam- 
bridge  being  called  on  in  that  manner  to 
follow  suit  to  Oxford.  It  was  as  great  and 
as  largo  an  Uniyersitj,  and  had  its  own 
independent  interests.  Not  only  was  this 
matter  before  the  Honse  for  the  first  time, 
bot  thej  were  called  upon  to  revolutionize 
Cambridge  before  the  Bill  which  was  to  do 
this  had  e?Bn  been  printed.  He  had  asked 
for  a  copy  of  it  in  the  Note  Office,  and 
what  he  recei? ed  was  a  copy  of  the  original 
Oxford  Tests  Abolition  Bill. 

Mb.  bright  :  I  think  there  is  reason- 
ableness on  both  sides,  and  perhaps  there 
may  be  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
hoQ.  and  learned  Gentleman  who  has  charge 
of  this  Bill  is  afraid,  and  I  think  with  rea- 
son, that  there  may  be  no  other  occasion 
this  Session  on  which  the  third  reading 
can  be  taken.  Those  who  are  determined 
to  oppose  it  at  all  hazards,  if  there  be 
such,  may  be  pleased  with  that  view  of 
the  ease.  But,  considering  that  this  diffi- 
culty arises  from  the  course  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  taken — 
a  course  of  which  I  do  not  complain,  and 
to  which  the  House  has  acceded — of  devot- 
ing so  much  time  to  the  great  measure 
which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
it  seems  a  pity  that  a  measure  of  this  na- 
tnre,  brought  in  by  a  non-official  Member, 
should  suffer  from  that  cause.  Therefore, 
perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
consent  in  some  way  or  other  to  make  some 
arrangement  by  which  at  some  not  distant 
day  a  discussion  and  a  division  might  be 
taken.  I  admit  that  at  this  hour— nearly 
one  o'clock — the  Bill  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily discussed.  The  House  has  given  up 
the  *day  and  the  evening  sittings,  and 
almost  all  the  time  of  the  week,  to  the  Bill 
of  the  Government.  Sorely  it  is  only  fair 
that  the  Government  should  in  compensa- 
tion, in  a  case  of  this  nature,  make  some 
arrangement  with  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  in  order  that  a  discussion  may  take 
place,  and  that  the  matter  may  be  settled 
by  the  final  decision  of  the  House.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will  adopt 
that  very  reasonable  course,  there  will  be 
no  discussion  now,  and  all  of  ns  may  go 
home  to  bed. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  said,  he  did  not 
see  why  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
should  be  afraid  of  leaving  this  measure  to 
be  discussed  in  a  reformed  Parliament. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QTTBR  said,  he  should  be  most  happy, 
were  it  in  his  power,  to  assist  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  by  finding  a  day 


when  the  third  reading  of  this  Bill  might 
be  taken;  but  it  was  quite  out  of  his  power 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public  business. 
The  Government  were  extremely  thankful 
to  independent  Members  for  giving  up  part 
of  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  but  a  great  por- 
tion of  those  days  still  remained,  with  the 
Wednesdays,  at  the  disposal  of  indepen- 
dent Members.  It  would  be  only  mis- 
leading the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
if  he  gave  any  vague  promise.  It  would 
be  quite  illusory — he  saw  no  prospect  of 
making  any  such  arrangement.  He  did 
not  wish  to  deceive,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  by  holding  out  a  promise  that 
the  measure  could  be  brought  on  otherwise 
than  in  the  natural  course  of  business.  At 
the  same  time,  if  it  were  in  his  power  to 
oblige  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
or  any  other  Member,  he  should  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

After  further  observations^ 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  **  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn.*'  —  {Mf» 
Henley,) 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  80  ;  Noea 
95  :  Majority  15. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time.  *' 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  moved  that 
the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Mb.  COLERIDGE  said,  that  he  would 
not  trouble  the  House  to  divide. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Wedneedaff,  26th 
June. 


LIFE  P0LICIE8  HOIONATZOK  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lsfxvbb,  Bill  to  en- 
able Persons  to  secure  to  their  Wives  and  Chil- 
dren the  benefit  of  Assuranoes  on  their  Lives  by 
nomination  endorsed  on  the  Policy,  ordered  to  be 
brouebt  in  by  Mr.  Shaw  Lspetrs,  Mr.  Hibbbbt, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Huorbs. 

Bill  preiented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  201.] 


House  adjourned  at  half  after 

One  o'olock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Wednesday ,  June  19,  1 867. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Orrf^*(^Gonewil 
Police  nnd  Improrement  (Scotland)  Act,  1863, 
ProTisional  Order  Confirmation.* 

Second  Reading —Sntidaj  Lcctores  [106],  nega- 
tived ;  Linen  and  other  Man uractures  (Ireland)* 
[183];  Blackwater  Bridge*  [1561. 

Committee  —  Industrial  Schools  (Ireland)  (re- 
eomm,)  [102]  [rjp.] 

Considered  ae  amended — Local  Government  Sup- 
plemental (No.  4)*  [191]. 

ITiird  Reading — Drainage  and  IroproTement  of 
Lands  (Ireland)  Supplemental*  [109],  and 
passed. 

Withdrawn — Municipal  Corpomtions  Charities* 
[166]. 

STREET  OUTRAGES  —  PRESERVATION 
OP  THE  PEACE— THE  MILITIA. 

aUESTION. 

Colonel  BIDDULPH  said,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Owen 
Stanley)  he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  proper  for 
Colonels  of  Militia  to  march  their  regi- 
ments through  the  streets  of  London  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  War  Office,  for  in- 
spection or  other  important  duties;  if  the 
law,  as  laid  down  by  Archbold,  Justice  of 
the  Feaee,  page  347,  toI.  iv.,  as  to  the 
preserration  of  the  peace  by  private  per- 
sons and  the  military  is  correct ;  if  Colonel 
Wilson  was  not  in  duty  bound  to  assist  the 
police,  and  apprehend  the  persons  he  saw 
committing  outrages  and  robbery  on  re- 
spectable persons  at  St.  James's  on  the 
3rd  of  June  ;  and  if  he  will  issue  such 
orders  as  will  define  the  duties  of  military 
men  under  such  circumstances  occurring 
again  as  are  related  in  Colonel  Wilson's 
Letter  to  The  Times  of  the  12th  June  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  in  re- 
ply, it  was  the  duty  of  the  War  Office  to 
lay  down  routes  for  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
when  on  the  march,  but  it  was  no  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  War  Office  to  lay  down 
routes  for  Militia  regiments.  They  were 
entirely  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant,  and  the  War  Office  never  in- 
terfered in  any  of  the  affairs  of  a  Militia 
regiment,  except  through  the  Lieutenant 
Colonel.  In  this  case  no  communication 
had  taken  place  between  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant and  the  War  Office.  He  need  not  re- 
mind the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  that, 
except  in  relation  to  things  immediately 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  it  was  no  part  of 


the  duty  of  the  War  Office  to  preserye  the 
peace  of  the  streets  or  parks  of  London. 
The  second  Question  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  ought  rather  to  have 
been  addressed  to  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown.  It  was  no  part  of  his  (Sir 
John  Pakington's)  official  duty  to  express 
any  opinion  with  regard  to  the  roles  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Archbold  in  his  valuable 
and  carefully-prepared  work,  bf^t  he  had 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  correctness  of  the 
law  there  laid  down.  As  to  the  third  Ques- 
tion, not  having  been  present,  he  did  not 
know  what  actually  took  place,  nor  what 
Colonel  Wilson  might  have  seen.  He 
should  not  be  justified,  when  answering  a 
question^  in  attempting  to  define  the  exact 
circumstances  under  which  it  may  become 
the  duty  of  a  commanding  officer  to  merge 
his  military  functions  in  his  general  duty 
as  a  citizen.  As  to  the  last  Question,  he 
was  informed  that  there  was  no  uncertainty 
about  the  present  state  of  the  law  on  this 
subject,  and  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
frame  any  new  regulations. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  he  has  any  recent  informa- 
tion from  Birmingham  ?  He  (Mr.  Munsell) 
had  received  a  letter  stating  that  appre- 
hensions were  entertained  of  an  attack 
upon  the  houses  of  Catholic  Priests  and 
the  Catholic  Churches.  He  would  also  ask 
whether  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  had 
applied  for  any  advice  from  Her  Majesty's 
Government ;  and,  if  so,  what  instructions 
have  been  tixven  to  him  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he  had 
received  a  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  Birming- 
ham, dated  II  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night, 
and  it  stated  that  all  was  quiet,  and  that 
the  troops  were  being  withdrawn.  He  (Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy)  presumed  from  that  that 
the  disturbances  had  come  to  an  end.  The 
real  culprits  had  not  been  very  numerous, 
but  they  had  acted  together.  Although 
there  might  have  been  50,000  or  100.000 
persons  in  the  streets,  the  numbers  who 
were  really  disposed  to  break  the  peace  did 
not  apparently  exceed  200.  No  legal  pro- 
ceedings could  however  be  taken  in  respect 
of  the  language  which  had  been  used,  be- 
cause it  would  not  of  itself  necessarilv  lead 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  he  could  not 
say  how  much  be  regretted  that  such  lan- 
guage had  been  used.  It  was  a  most  de* 
plorable  thing  that  language  should  be 
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applied  to  a  large  bod  j  of  persons  seeming 
to  impute  that  they  were  a  body  of  thie?e8 
and  murderers.  The  language  which  was 
said  to  have  provoked  the  outbreak  could 
not  be  too  strongly  condemned. 

SUNDAY  LECTURES  BILL— [Bnx  106.] 
(VueomU  AmberUy,  Mr,  J,  Stuart  Mill,  Mr, 

CoUridg$,) 
SECOND  RBADIKO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

YiscoTTirr  AMBERLET  said,  that  in 
moving  that  this  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  he  wished  to  state  the  snbstanoe  of  a 
petition  he  had  to  present  in  its  favour,  to 
which  the  names  of  many  eminent  scienti6o 
and  literary  men  were  attached.  The  pe- 
tition stated  that  they  saw  with  pleasure 
in  January,  1866,  that  St.  Martin's  Hall 
was  opened  on  the  Sunday  evening  for  the 
delivery  of  lectures  by  gentlemen  of  emi- 
nenee,  and  that  they  were  appreciated, 
and  that  the  Hall  could  not  contain  the 
thousands  seeking  admission.  That  cer- 
tain parties  interfered,  and  by  threatening 
the  lessee  with  a  prosecution  under  an 
Act  passed  for  a  wholly  opposite  purpose, 
the  21  Qto,  II Ly  o.  49,  succeeded  in 
closing  the  doors,  and  had  since  failed  to 
redeem  the  pledge  given  of  testing  tlie 
legality  of  the  Sunday  evening  addresses. 
That  in  January,  1867,  St.  Martin's  Hall 
was  again  opened  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  with  the  same  successful  result ;  but 
was  again  closed  by  the  interference  of  the 
same  porties  commencing  proceedings  under 
the  said  Act,  21  Geo.  III.,  c.  49.  Having 
dosed  the  Hall,  they  now  showed  no  desire  to 
carry  the  question  to  an  issue.  That  places 
of  a  questionable  charocter  were  open  on 
the  Sunday,  and  they  prayed  that  so  much 
of  the  Act  of  Geo,  III.  as  could  be  cou- 
Btmed  to  prohibit  the  delivery  of  addresses 
on  science  and  nature  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  toward  the  expenses  of  which  the 
audience  might  contribute  by  payment  for 
sittings,  might  be  repealed.  Having  on 
a  former  occasion  explained  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  had  introduced  the 
Bill,  he  would  only  state  the  amendment 
it  proposed  to  effect.  The  Act  of  Geo, 
III.  was  the  work  of  Bishop  Porteus,  and 
it  was  recommended  by  him  for  two  pur- 
poses— First,  to  put  a  stop  to  places  where 
theological  discussions  were  held;  and, 
secondly,  to  suppress  places  of  public 
amusement  which  were  said  to  exist  at 
that  time,  and  which  he  considered  to  be 
injurioos  to  public  morals.     The  Act  was 


for  these  two  objects,  and  no  doubt  it 
was  perfectly  effectual  in  attaining  those 
objects.      It   was  enacted   that  no  place 
where  money  was  paid  at  the  doors,   or 
tickets  sold  for  admission,  should  be  open 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  or  entertainment 
on  Sundays.    But  that  Act  was  never  in- 
tended to  apply  to  such  a  case  as  that  of 
scientific  lectures   on    Sundays,   and    he 
thought  that  it  had  been  put  to  a  use  in 
stopping  those  lectures  which  its  authors 
never  intended.     Without  questioning  the 
motive  with  which  the  Act  was  passed,  he 
was   far  from  saying  that  the  Act  itself 
was  a  right  one.     He  did  not  think  that  it 
was,  because  it  interfered   with  religious 
liberty.      Nevertheless,  it  had  been  made 
to  cover  cases  of  a  wholly  different  cha- 
racter, and   which  it  was  by   no  means 
intended  it  should  cover.     The  meetings 
which   took  place  at   St.   Martin's   Hall 
were  not  held  either  for  the  purpose  of 
theological  discussions  or  of  amusement, 
but  this  Act  was  brought  forward  by  cer- 
tain religious  societies  for  reasons  which 
he  bad  never  been  able  to  understand — 
namely,  that  these  meetings  were  in  some 
way  injurious,  and  ought  to  be  stopped;  and 
they  succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  them, 
though  they  did  not  try  the  legality  of  the 
question.      The  Bill  which  he  had  intro- 
duced would  only  affect  the  first  part  of 
the  Act,  which  related  to  discussions  on  the 
Lord's  Day.    That  part  of  the  Act  relating 
to  places   of  public  amusement  was  left 
untouched  by  the  Bill.     The  Act,  if  the 
Bill  passed,  would  be  so  far  amended  as  to 
permit  a  lecture  to  be  given  and  speeches 
to  be  delivered  on  Sundays  at  places  where 
money  was  paid  for  admission  or  where 
tickets  were  sold.      Since  this  subject  had 
last  been  before  the  House,  he  had  con- 
sidered the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Stoke-upon-Trent(Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee;  ond 
seeing  that  the  subject  was  one  with  which 
hon.  Members  had  not  been  made  familiar 
by  long  previous  debates,  he  was  inclined 
to    think    that   the  suggestion    was    one 
which,  if  the  House  were  disposed  to  accedo 
to  it,  he  ought  not  to  resist.     He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  Committee  inquiring 
into  all  the  circumstances,  and  listening  to 
the  evidence  that  would  be  adduced  before 
them,  would  be  disposed  to  think  that  the 
present  Bill,  instead  of  being  too  largo,  was 
rather  too  small — that  it  had  been  framed 
with  a  too  cautious  regard   to   what   he 
might  call  the  prejudices  that  existed  upon 
this  subject,  and  that  a  much  more  com- 
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preheoBiye  meMure  might  be  safelj  intro- 
duced. There  was  one  question  which 
would  engage  the  attention  of  that  Com- 
mittee, and  that  wm  the  performance  of 
sacred  music  on  Snndaj.  He  was  unable 
to  ooncive  that  there  was  anything  in  the 
performance  of  sacred  music  which  could 
possibly  be  demoralising  to  the  public,  and 
which,  therefore,  it  was  necessary  for  that 
House  to  interfere  to  prevent.  No  pro- 
vision was  made  in  this  Bill  for  the  per- 
formance of  sacred  music,  because  it  was 
thought  that  if  such  a  provision  were  in- 
troduced it  might  be  used  as  an  argument 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Bill,  who  would 
probably  contend  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
would  be  to  open  on  Sundays  all  places 
where  musical  entertainments  took  place. 
While  he  had  no  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  this 
subject,  he  thought  he  was  justified  in 
asserting  that  the  Beports  of  former  Se- 
lect Committees  more  than  justified  the 
introduction  of  this  Bill,  and  that  he  might 
have  founded  upon  their  Reports  a  Bill 
of  a  much  more  extensive  character.  A 
Select  Committee  which  sat  in  1863  on  the 
scientific  institutions  of  Dublin,  after  hear- 
ing a  good  deal  of  evidence  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  opening  such  places  on  Sunday, 
reported  in  favour  of  several  museums 
being  opened  after  Divine  service,  observ- 
ing that  the  principle  had  been  applied  to 
the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Gardens  with 
the  best  advantage.  A  Select  Committee 
which  sat  in  1854  upon  public-houses  went 
at  considerable  length  into  the  question  of 
opening  national  institutions  of  various 
kinds  on  Sunday,  upon  which  they  heard 
a  good  deal  of  evidence.  They  called 
attention  to  the  fact  of  how  few  places  of 
rational  enjoyment  were  open  to  the  people 
on  Sunday  which  were  calculated  to  serve 
as  a  counter  attraction  to  public-houses, 
and  stated  that  they  had  it  in  evidence 
that  wherever  such  opportunities  had  been 
provided  they  had  been  eagerly  seized 
upon,  which  led  to  the  decrease  of  in- 
temperance. The  Committee  remarked 
upon  the  impolicy  of  suffering  the  con- 
tinuance of  a  law  which  prevented  the  ad- 
mission of  the  public  to  places  of  rational 
recreation,  and  stated  that  it  was  not 
reasonable  that  the  National  Gallery,  the 
British  Museum,  and  other  places  of  public 
instruction,  paid  for  by  the  nation,  should 
be  closed  upon  the  only  day  that  it  wss 
possible  for  the  majority  of  the  people  to 
visit  them  without  serious  loss.  The  Com- 
mittee proposed  that  places  of  rational 
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recreation  should  be  opened  after  two 
o'clock,  and  recommended  that  the  law 
should  be  so  far  abated  as  to  enable  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  or  some  other  compe- 
tent authority  to  determine  what  places  it 
was  expedient  to  have  opened.  That  was 
a  recommendation  deserving  of  more  con- 
sideration than  it  had  hitherto  received 
from  the  House.  The  Chairman  of  that 
Committee  was  the  right  hen.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  (Mr.  C.  P.  Villiers),  and 
the  Secretary  for  War  (Sir  John  Paking- 
ton)  was  a  member.  It  had  been  shown  by 
the  evidence  of  Sir  Joseph  Paz  ton,  given 
before  that  Committee,  that  Lord  Derby- 
had  been  in  favour  of  opening  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  Sundays,  and  had  granted  a 
Charter  for  that  purpose,  but  this  obsolete 
Act  of  Parliament  was  brought  forward  to 
prevent  that  Charter  being  carried  into 
effect.  A  difficulty  arose  with  reference  to 
the  employment  of  the  servants  at  the 
British  Museum  on  the  Sunday,  and  a  sug- 
gestion that  persons  would  volunteer  for 
Sunday  duty  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
paragrsph  relating  to  the  registry  of  such 
volunteers,  which  was  carried  by  5  against 
2.  The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  voted 
with  the  majority  in  that  division.  In  1855 
and  1856  it  was  proposed  to  open  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Notional  Gallery  on  Sun- 
day afternoon,  and  these  Motions  were 
supported  by  the  noble  Lord  who  was 
now  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Stanley)  in 
speeches  of  great  power  and  ability.  In 
February,  1856,  the  noble  Lord  said — 

"Any  attempt  to  force  oar  own  views  upon 
others  was  in  reality  not  to  strengthen  but  to 
destroy  their  oonsotences.  He  dwelt  on  this,  be- 
cause half  the  social  injustice  committed,  half  the 
misery  endured  on  earth,  arose  out  of  the  manner 
in  which  a  large  proportion  of  mankind,  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  had  reasoned  on  this  subject. 
They  argued  thus — ^*I  think  this  or  that  act 
wrong  ;  therefore  my  neighbour  ought  to  think  it 
wrong.  I  cannot  control  his  thoughts,  but  I  can 
and  will  control  his  acts,  and  I  will  make  him  act 
as  though  he  agreed  with  me.'  What  were  the 
fruits  of  that  principle  ?  Oppression  on  the  part 
of  the  strong,  hypocrisy  in  the  timid,  persecution 
undergone  by  the  bold  and  honest,  discredit 
brought  on  the  name  of  religion  itself." 

He  had  some  right  to  expect  that,  seeing 
the  willingness  of  Lord  Derby  to  open 
the  Crystal  Palace  on  Sunday,  remember- 
ing also  that  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign 
Secretary  had  supported  a  more  eitensive 
measure  than  this  was,  and  that  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  was  a  party  to  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  1854,  the  Government 
would  not  take  any  concerted  action 
against  this  Billi  whatever  individual  opi- 
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nkniB  they  might  think  proper  to  express. 
It  WM  a  aingttlar  feet  that  the  Govern- 
ment  themseWes  took  money  for  the 
opening  of  certain  places  on  the  Sunday. 
They  took  a  fee  of  2d.  from  each  person 
in  the  chapel  at  Greenwich,  and  he  under- 
stood that  they  also  took  fees  on  Sundays 
at  Che  Chapel  Royal.  [Mr.  Einnaird  said, 
that  was  not  so  with  regard  to  the  Chapel 
Royal.]  There  was  a  broad  distinction 
between  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1854  and  the  present  Bill.  It 
might  be  said  that  those  recommendations 
would  invoWe  a  considerable  amount  of 
Sunday  labour.  He  would  not  enter  into  the 
question  whether  that  argument  was  con- 
closiTC*  but  it  was  one  of  considerable 
weight.  The  Committee,  howoTer,  sug- 
gested a  mode  by  which  they  considered 
that  difficulty  might  be  overcome.  But 
that  objection  could  not  apply  to  his  Bill, 
for  if  it  became  law  it  would  not  lead  to 
the  employment  of  any  Sunday  labour  ex- 
cept auch  as  would  be  performed  yolunta- 
rily*  It  would  lead  to  no  servant  or  per- 
son employed  in  a  public  place  being 
eonpeUed  to  work  on  the  Sunday.  The 
argument  against  the  payment  of  money  at 
any  place  whatever  on  Sundays  seemed 
to  be  the  main  point  in  dispute  between 
the  opponents  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Bill.  The  former  contended  that  no 
placea  should  be  opened  on  Sundays 
where  money  was  paid  for  admission.  He 
was  nnable  to  see  any  difference  in  prin- 
ciple between  a  payment  made  on  one 
particular  evening  for  a  seat  in  somd  pub* 
lie  room,  and  a  payment  made  quarterly  or 
half-yearly  for  seats  in  a  place  of  worship. 
If  hon.  Gentlemen  objected  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  places  that  would  be  opened, 
that  was  a  totally  distinct  objection.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  Petition  from  the  Sab- 
bath Alliance  of  Scotland  against  this 
Bill,  in  which  the  Petitioners  expressed 
their  opinion  that  it  was  both  sinful  and 
dangerous  for  the  Legislature  to  sanction 
any  proceedings  tending  to  secularise  the 
Sunday,  and  stated  their  belief  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill,  if  enacted,  would  be 
to  eocoorage  the  holding  of  meetings  by 
parties  who  did  not  hesitate  to  avow  their 
contempt  for  religion,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  promulgating  principles  touching  mora- 
h'ty  aa  well  as  religion,  which  would  prove 
most  injurious  to  the  temporal  and  spi- 
ritoaJ  welfare  of  those  likely  to  attend 
them.  He  rejoiced  to  have  obtained  from 
the  oppoDcnts  of  the  Bill  so  candid  an 
avowal  of   the  ground  upon   which  they 


opposed  it.  The  argument  amounted  to 
this.  They  say — *•  We  have  in  force  an 
Act  which  we  consider  to  be  an  exceed- 
ingly convenient  instrument  for  the  pur- 
pose of  suppressing  the  utterance  of  views 
which  we  do  not  like,  and  because  we  are 
afraid  that  those  views  may  be  more  freely 
and  more  fully  uttered  if  that  Act  is  al- 
tered, we  oppose  this  Bill,  and  ask  the 
House  not  to  pass  it  into  law."  Such 
language  showed  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  Act  of  Oeo,  III.  was  not  consistent 
with  religious  liberty.  He  denied  their 
right  to  dictate  to  people  what  opinions 
they  should  listen  to,  and  what  views  were 
inqonsistent  or  not  with  the  moral  and 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  The  cry 
was  always  raised  against  a  Bill  of  this 
character  that  it  involved  a  ''  desecration 
of  the  Sabbath.**  This  constant  employ- 
ment of  the  word  "  Sabbath  "  was  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  those  who  heard  it,  and  to 
give  them  an  erroneous  impression  of  the 
nature  of  this  day.  There  was  a  very 
common  theory  that  in  some  manner  not 
explained,  and  at  some  time  totally  un- 
known, the  obligations  which  belonged  to 
the  Jewish  Sabbath  were  transferred  from 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  to  the  first. 
He  believed  that  theory  to  be  totally  desti- 
tute of  historical  foundation,  and  he  had 
never  heard  any  real  argument  in  support 
of  it.  There  was  no  Sabbath,  and  never 
had  been,  except  the  seventh  day,  and  if 
hon.  Members  wished  to  observe  it,  that 
was  the  day  on  which  they  ought  to  keep 
it.  He  did  not  know  whether  any  hon. 
Gentleman  held  the  extreme  theory  that 
the  whole  of  the  Sunday  ought  to  be  spent 
in  public  and  divine  worship.  If  he  did, 
he  (Viscount  Amberley)  would  ask  him, 
whether  it  was  at  all  probable  that  such  a 
theory  would  ever  be  carried  into  practice 
by  the  great  body  of  the  people  ?  Was  it 
wise,  under  such  circumstances,  to  help  to 
maintain  a  system  under  which  no  place 
of  a  social  character  was  opened  on  Sun- 
days, except  the  public-houso  ?  The  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law  gave  facilities  for 
spending  a  great  portion  of  the  day  in 
public-houses  ;  but  if  the  law  were  altered, 
it  would  be  more  usefully  and  beneficially 
employed.  Was  it  wise  to  keep  open  no 
other  places  than  public-houses — to  confer 
on  them  a  monopoly  in  providing  entertain- 
ment for  the  people,  and  thus  give  to  Sun- 
day drinking  what  might  be  almost  called 
the  sanction  of  the  law?  Then  it  was 
said  that  this  was  "  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge/'  and  that  the  Bill  was  promoted 
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bj  men  who  were  anzioua  for  lometbing 
much  more  extensiTe.  If  he  thought  that 
the  Bill  would  lead  to  a  general  custom  of 
Sunday  work,  he  sliould  not  move  the 
second  reading.  But  neither  Sunday 
labour  nor  the  general  opening  of  placea 
of  amusement  on  Sunday  was  involved  in 
the  Bill.  These  were  points  which  might 
be  considered  by  the  Select  Committee. 
He  had  received  a  letter  from  Scotland, 
asking  him  whether  this  Bill  would  legalize 
the  opening  of  theatres  on  Sundays.  No 
one  had  a  greater  respect  than  he  had  for 
the  people  of  Scotland.  But  there  was  a 
portion  of  them  who,  when  their  fears  were 
aroused  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observ- 
ance, sank  into  a  mental  condition  rather 
resembling  the  credulity  of  infants  than  the 
shrewed  common  sense  that  generally  cha- 
racterised the  nation.  Some  of  them 
thought  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  were  en* 
gaged  in  a  dark  conspiracy  to  deprive  the 
people  of  their  day  of  rest,  and  to  intro- 
duce here  a  Continental  Sunday.  The  Bill 
was  about  as  likely  to  do  that  as  it  was  to 
bring  about  the  use  of  a  foreign  language. 
The  observance  of  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest 
was  founded  on  a  general  conviction  omong 
the  people  that  a  day  of  rest  was  desirable, 
and  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  from 
legislation  on  this  score.  Believing  that 
this  measure  would  have  the  effect  of 
giving  to  a  minority  privileges  which  the 
majority  wished  to  deny  them,  he  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  submitting 
it  to  the  House  as  a  humble  contribution 
to  the  great  work  of  religious  equality 
whidi  was  being  so  steadily  accomplished, 
and  which,  when  completed,  would  be  one 
of  the  fairest  and  noblest  achievements  of 
the  century  in  which  we  lived. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time." — 
( Fttcotinl  Amherley.) 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  must  deny 
the  statement  that  any  chargo  was  made 
for  admission  to  the  Chapel  Royal.  He 
regretted  that  one  so  prominent  and  able 
as  the  noble  Lord  should  advocate  a  qoes- 
tion  which  would  assuredly  separate  him 
from  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  this 
country.  In  quoting  the  speech  of  the 
Foreign  Secretary  in  1 856,  the  noble  Lord 
would  have  done  well  to  state  that  it  was 
roost  ably  answered  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  and  that 
a  very  large  majority  of  the  House  pro- 
nounced against  his  views.  It  was  said 
that  in  the  present  instance  there  had  been 
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a  gp*oss  infringement  of  religious  liberty. 
What  were  the  facts?  Certain  persons 
took  St.  Martin's  lioll  for  Sunday  lectures. 
No  one  interfered  with  them.  He  him* 
self  went,  and  he  found  paid  singers  dressed 
in  evening  eostomo,  the  proceedings  having 
much  more  of  the  character  of  a  theatrical 
representation  than  of  a  scientific  lecture. 
This  entertainment,  too,  was  accompanied 
by  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  the  law, 
inasmuch  as  it  became  a  commercial  spe/cu- 
lation.  There  was  an  endeavour  to  make 
it  pay,  and  money  was  taken  at  the  doors. 
There  was  no  ill-feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
Lord's  Day  Observance  Society.  The  pro- 
prietor of  the  Hall  was  told  that  he  had 
rendered  himself  liable  to  heavy  penalties, 
but  that  if  these  performances  ceased,  the . 
case  would  not  be  proceeded  with.  As  so 
much  had  been  said  of  the  course  pursued 
by  the  Association  to  which  he  had  refer- 
red, it  might  be  well  to  read  one  or  two 
extracts  from  the  statement  they  had 
issued.  Referring  to  the  persons  who  had 
provided  the  Sunday  entertainments  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  they  said — 

"As  a  voluntnrj  and  unregistered  body,  these 
persons  miy  hold  soch  meetings  as  they  wish,  hold 
them  when  and  where  they  please,  conduct  them 
according  to  any  order  which  they  prefer,  appoint 
any  persons  as  lecturers  and  debaters,  and  meet  the 
expenses  attending  them  by  voluntary  collection. 
They  may  also  announce  such  meetings  in  news- 
papers as  an  article  of  news.  Two  things  only 
they  may  not  do.  They  may  not  make  a  charge 
for  admission,  nor  announce  the  meetings  by  paid 
advertisements.  If  they  have  confidence  in  the 
views  they  hold,  and  believe  the  statements  they 
make  as  to  the  extensive  support  they  command 
among  the  masses  of  this  country,  they  may  rest 
in  that  confidence,  and  cast  themselves  on  the 
voluntary  support  of  the  people,  and  thus  escape 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  in  question.  Or, 
if  it  so  please  them,  they  may,  by  registration  of 
themselves  as  Protestant  Dissenters,  obtain  all 
the  liberty  which  the  Act  of  Toleration  affords  to 
Non-conformists." 

Where,  then,  was  the  invasion  of  religious 
liberty  ?  Was  it  not  rather  that  a  pecu- 
niary privilege  was  sought  under  this  Bill? 
If  the  principle  was  once  odmitted,  where 
could  you  stop?  Every  theatre  would  be 
just  as  much  entitled  to  open  its  doors  as 
would  the  places  where  these  entertainments 
were  given.  If  music  was  to  be  allowed,  why 
not  dancing  ?  He  thanked  the  noble  Lord 
for  the  phrase,  "the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge."  In  the  course  of  a  conversation 
he  had  held  with  the  promoters  of  the 
measure,  they  frankly  admitted  that  they 
wished  that  there  should  be  no  law  upon 
the  subject.  That  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate  result   of  the   Bill.  .  It  was  the 
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fint  itep  towards  earrying  oat  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  1854.  The 
question  now  at  issue  had  been  ofer 
sod  over  again  discussed  in  the  House, 
aod  he  deprecnted  tlierefore  any  proposal 
to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee. 
The  simplest  and  shortest  way  was  that 
the  House  should  give  a  direct  ?ote  on  the 
question.  It  was  matter  of  great  regret  to 
him  that  he  should  ha?e  to  take  this  course 
in  the  case  of  one  for  whom  hereditarily  he 
felt  great  respect,  but  he  felt  compelled 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed ,  to  leaTe  out 
the  word  "  now,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
six  months." — (Ifr.  JBAnnaird,) 

Mr.  BERBSFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
the  two  speeches  just  delivered  were  the 
best  evidence  of  the  crude  and  imma- 
ture state  of  the  question  now  before 
the  House.  The  noble  Lord  had  very 
ably  and  fully  made  out  a  ease  against 
his  own  Bill ;  while  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  led  him  to  think  that  there 
was  something  more  in  the  Bill  than 
one  at  first  supposed.  Clearly  there  was 
a  question  to  be  solved — a  state  of  things 
which  ought  to  be  carefully  dealt  with. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  Porteous  Act 
had  dealt  with  it  in  the  most  satisfnctory 
manner.  The  relations  then  existing  be- 
tween Church  and  State  admitted  of  far 
greater  restrictions  than  would  now  be 
tolerable  or  even  right,  and  so  the  Carlisle 
House  grievance  was  met  by  a  measure 
intended  exclusively  to  render  the  actual 
scandal  impossible.  As  to  the  point  now 
to  be  discussed,  the  noble  Lord's  griev- 
ance divided  itself  into  two  distinct  heads 
— the  general  question  of  Sunday  observ- 
ance, and  the  particular  question  raised 
by  the  Bill.  The  House  must  not  bo 
trapped  into  any  opinion  on  t|]e  former 
wide  and  difficult  question.  There  are 
three  distinct  methods  of  keeping  Sunday. 
There  was  a  Scotch,  an  English,  and  a 
French  system  of  Sunday  observance,  and, 
speaking  broadly,  he  was  a  believer  in 
the  English  system,  equally  rejecting  the 
French  fSte,  and  the  Scotch  Sabbath 
alike  upon  religious  and  upon  social 
grounds.  This  was  enough  to  go  upon 
for  the  present.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Kinnaird),  who  had  visited  these  en- 
tertainments, found  no  fault  with  them 
till  there  came  to  be  a  question  of  money 
payments,  by  which  the  law  was  violated, 
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and  so  the  society  represented  by  Mr.  Baxter 
prosecuted  their  promoters.  But  that  was 
an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  issue  to 
raise.  These  Sunday  evening  meetings 
might  have  been  right  or  wrong,  but  if 
they  were  wrong  when  tickets  were  sold  at 
the  doors,  they  must  have  been  question- 
able before.  The  whole  matter  ought  to 
rest  on  the  character  and  tendency  of  what 
took  place  rather  than  on  the  form  by 
which  persons  were  admitted.  Suppose  a 
clergyman  thought  he  could  stir  up  tho 
dormant  religious  feeling  of  his  parish  by 
Sunday  afternoon  meetings  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  religious  and  social  questions ; 
but  that  with  a  view  to  the  more  orderly 
conduct  of  these  gatherings,  he  sold  tickets 
of  admission  at  a  nominal  price.  Suppose, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  an  apostle  of  free- 
love,  an  infidel,  or  a  Mormon  were  to 
begin  free  lectures — or  suppose  that  Mr. 
Murphy,  preaching  ruffianism,  murder,  and 
arson,  under  the  pretence  of  religious  xeal, 
were  to  lecture,  free  of  cost,  assisted,  say, 
by  some  musical  Member  of  this  House, 
then  these  persons  would  be  within  the 
letter  of  the  law  ;  but  the  poor  clergyman, 
whose  object  was  to  save  the  souls  of  his 
flock,  would  be  liable  to  a  prosecution. 
Let  our  churches  ho  free,  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  he  did  not  say  unoppropriated,  but 
free  first  to  every  parishioner,  and  then  to 
every  non-parishioner,  and  then  this  ques- 
tion of  selling  tickets  might  be  left  to  the 
consciences  of  people  who  saw  no  harm 
in  making  the  religious  observances  which 
they  afforded  a  matter  of  commerce.  If 
they  were  to  allow  free  discussion  on 
Sundays,  not  necessarily  conBned  to  theo- 
logical subjects,  the  question  could  not  be 
dealt  with  by  such  petty  and  one-sided 
legislation  as  this  Bill  proposed  ;  but  they 
must  have  a  wide  scheme  of  general  super- 
vision and  police  regulation  in  connection 
both  with  the  buildings  and  what  might  go 
on  within  them.  The  difficulty  had  been 
raised  as  to  any  relaxation  of  the  law 
in  Sunday  theatrical  entertainments.  It 
was  obvious  that  this  case  might  be  met 
by  a  clause  in  tho  licence  of  every  theatre 
prohibiting  its  being  opened  under  any 
pretext  on  Sunday.  To  be  sure  this  would 
prevent  the  excitement  of  those  Sunday 
preachings  in  theatres  of  which  they  had 
heard  a  good  deal  a  few  years  since,  though 
these  seemed  now  to  have  got  rather  stale. 
But,  for  his  own  part,  he  did  not  see  so 
much  harm  in  the  prohibition  of  a  very 
questionable  experiment  in  public  worship, 
which  would  check  the  scandal  of  a  Sunday 
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nuihilU  riBing  in  London.  It  was  with 
these  TiewB  that  he  had  put  on  the  Paper 
a  notice  for  a  Select  Committee.  Until  he 
had  heard  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  he 
had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  oppose  the 
second  reading,  because  he  thought  the 
question  fairly  demanded  inrestigation  ;  but 
having  heard  that  speech,  he  should  feel 
bound  to  Tote  against  the  second  reading. 
If  it  wore  carried  he  would  then  move  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee.  In 
any  case  bis  advice  to  the  noble  Lord  was 
while  dropping  the  matter  for  the  present 
year,  to  move  for  a  Select  Committee  on  the 
whole  Sunday  question  for  the  forthcoming 
year. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL:  There  is 
much  good  sense  and  good  fooling  in  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope).  I  agree 
that  it  is  desirable  that  this  question 
and  others  should  be  dealt  with  in  a 
much  broader  way  than  they  usually  are 
by  the  House.  But  whose  fault  is  it  that 
they  are  not  ?  Not  my  noble  Friend's. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  it  is 
the  fault  of  the  House,  which  never  will 
look  at  any  subject  except  hy  fractions, 
and  will  not  consent  to  legislate  otherwise 
than  bit  by  bit.  If  it  would,  there  would 
be  many  things  different  in  our  laws  and 
in  our  discussions.  My  noble  Friend  pro- 
fesses wider  views  on  the  subject  than  cor- 
respond with  the  breadth  of  the  measure 
he  has  proposed.  In  his  Bill  he  has  dealt 
with  a  small  portion,  a  corner  of  the  sub- 
ject upon  which  he  thinks  it  hardly  pos- 
sible that  there  can  be  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion among  reasonable  persons.  He  gives 
the  House  credit  for  being  capable  of 
stopping  where  it  likes,  and  deciding  how 
far  it  will  or  will  not  go.  He  thinks 
that  wherever  the  line  ought  to  be  drawn, 
it  ought  not  to  be  drawn  where  it  is 
now;  and  that  there  is  something  to  be 
done  in  the  way  of  promoting  useful  and 
instructive  amusements,  to  call  them  no- 
thing more,  on  a  Sunday,  in  place  of  mere 
sensualities.  I  am  not  going  to  say  any- 
thing, although  much  might  be  said,  about 
the  value  of  the  instruction  and  recreation 
which  these  lectures  afford.  I  am  going 
to  put  it  on  the  lowest  ground,  and  ask 
whether  you  will  have  these  or  the  publio- 
houae.  It  is  true  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chichester  (Mr.  J.  A.  Smith)  has  pro- 
posed, and  probably  will  receive  much  sup- 
port in  proposing,  to  take  away  even  this 
from  the  working  man,  and  leave  him 
nothing  whatever  to  do  OQ  Sunday   butj 
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to  go  to  ehorch,  if  he  should  be  so 
disposed.  But  there  is  no  incompati- 
bility between  going  to  church  and  going 
to  these  lectures  also.  If  you  are  not 
able  to  make  the  churches  so  attractive 
to  the  class  of  persons  who  are  most  in 
need  of  moralizing  influences  as  to  in- 
duce them  to  go  there,  you  will,  if  you 
induce  them  not  to  go  to  the  public-house, 
be  doing  some  good.  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  closing  the  public-houses  on 
Sunday,  because  that  is  a  remedy  which 
probably  many  gentlemen  would  propose. 
They  would  say,  "  Ton  have  not  to  choose 
between  scientific  lectures  and  the  public- 
house,  because  yon  may  close  the  public- 
house,  and  shut  up  the  working  people  in 
their  homes,"  such  as  those  are.  There 
are  two  ways  of  keeping  people  out  of 
what  is  considered  to  be  mischief.  One  is 
to  exclude  them  from  what  is  regarded  as 
hurtful  indulgence,  without  giving  them 
any  other.  The  other  is  to  facilitate  their 
obtaining  indulgences,  amusements,  recrea- 
tions, to  use  no  higher  term,  which  if  pos- 
sible may  be  beneficial,  and  which  certainly 
cannot  be  noxious.  The  latter  plan  ap- 
pears to  me  the  better,  not  only  for  the 
interests  of  society,  but  for  the  interesta 
of  religion  itself.  If  you  prevent  any  but 
a  strictly  religious  employment  of  the  Sun- 
day, the  only  leisure  day  which  is  possessed 
by  the  mass  of  working  men,  what  happens? 
You  compel  mankind,  made  as  they  are  of 
flesh  and  blood,  and  needing  a  great  deal 
which  is  not  provided  for  by  the  church 
service — ^yon  compel  them  to  look  to  the 
church  service,  and  to  their  religious  observ- 
ances, not  merely  for  spiritual  instruction  or 
spiritual  edification,  but  also  for  all  their  ex- 
citement, and  even  for  all  their  amusement. 
And  this  has  two  consequences  equally 
serious  and  equally  mischievous,  and  cer- 
tainly equally  undesirable  in  the  eyes  of 
religious  people.  One  is  to  make  the 
churches  places  of  display,  places  of  amuse- 
ment  ana  levitv.  The  other  is  to  make 
them  places  of  boundless  fanaticism.  Both 
the  love  of  lighter  and  the  love  of  se- 
rious and  grave  excitement  seek  their 
gratification  in  this  way,  when  others  are 
denied  them.  The  consequence  is,  that 
you  are  very  likely  to  have,  under  cover  of 
religious  observances,  all  sorts  of  worldly 
feelings  and  worldly  excitement,  or  else 
bigotry  and  fanaticism  raised  to  their 
highest  point.  Speaking,  therefore,  in  the 
interests  of  religion,  it  is  not  desirable  that 
all  places  but  churches  should  be  closed 
on  the  only  day  of  leisure  which  the  masa 
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of  the  eommunity  enjoy.  Then  bb  to  the 
mode  in  which  Sunday  is  to  he  employed,  I 
vronld  ask  any  reaaonahle  religions  person 
whether,  if  he  cannot  ha?e  all  that  he  wonid 
think  hett,  he  ought  not  to  desire  to  have 
what  is  next  host — and  which  he  thinks 
nearest  to  religion :  science,  or  sensuality  ? 
With  regard  to  the  question  of  taking  money 
at  the  doors  for  admission  to  these  exhibi- 
tions, serrices,  or  whate? er  they  are  called, 
I  understood  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Perth  (Mr.  Einnaird)  to  say  that  those 
who  are  anxious  to  give  interesting  in- 
siroction  to  the  people  may  do  it  if  they 
choose  to  defray  the  expenses  themseWes ; 
bat  that  it  shall  not  be  allowed  that  those 
who  seek  it  shall  themselves  pay  the  ex- 
penses. That  may  be  very  well  for  once, 
twice,  or  thrice,  hot  can  it  be  expected  to 
last  ?  Is  it  to  be  desired  that  this  instruc- 
tion should  be  denied  to  the  working  classes 
unless  others  are  willing  to  do  what  they 
themselves  are  not  allowed  to  do— namely, 
to  keep  up  a  constant  succession  of  these 
lectures,  at  the  expense  of  others,  and  not 
at  the  expense  of  those  who  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  them  ?  Surely  that  is 
not  what  would  be  thought  just  and  de- 
sirable in  any  other  case.  But  perhaps  my 
hon.  Friend  is  of  the  opinion  which  seemed 
to  be  entertained  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy)  on  another  occasion,  when,  with  a 
degree  of  irascibility  which  I  have  not 
seen  him  exhibit  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject, he  spoke  of  "  miserable  philoso- 
phers "  who  are  never  willing  to  sacrifice 
anything  for  their  opinions;  not  perhaps 
sufficiently  considering  that  "  miserable 
philosophers"  have  not  always  the  means 
of  making  great  endowments,  and  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  very  strong  reason 
why  the  promulgation  of  opinions  should  be 
left  exclusively  to  those  who  are  able  to 
provide  such  endowments.  As  to  the  evil 
consequences  which  my  hon.  Friend  ex- 
pects to  follow  if  money  is  taken  at  the 
door  on  these  occasions,  which,  he  appears 
to  think,  would  necessarily  lead  to  the 
licensing  of  all  sorts  of  amusements  on 
Sunday,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  legislative  capacity 
of  the  House,  or  to  believe  that  it  is 
capable  of  defining  what  shall  be  per- 
mitted and  what  shall  not.  I  may,  how- 
ever, observe  to  my  hon.  Friend  that  this 
Bill  actually  does  draw  a  line.  My  hon. 
Friend  says  that  he  once  attended  these 
lectures,  and  that  the  great  attraction  was 
the  sacred  music.      But  the  Bill  of  my 


noble  Friend  does  not  include  muBic.  He 
has  purposely  excluded  it,  and  therefore, 
also,  the  paid  singers.  With  regard  to 
that  invidious  expression,  "  paid  singers," 
are  not  the  singers  at  our  cathedrals  paid  ? 
Is  there  anything  necessarily  unedifjing 
in  sacred  music,  because  those  who  even 
thus  humbly  minister  to  the  altar  live  by 
the  altar  ?  With  reference  to  my  hon. 
Friend's  fear  that  if  music  were  allowed 
dancing  must  be  allowed  also,  he  cannot  be 
indifferent  to,  or  unaware  of,  the  difference 
between  sacred  and  other  music.  Is  it  not 
the  distinctive  characteristic  of  sacred 
music  that  its  effect  upon  the  mind  is  at 
the  same  time  calming  and  elevating  ?  and 
therefore  I  suppose  the  best  preparation 
for  any  desirable  and  good  form  of  religious 
sentiment.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
any  such  thing  as  sacred  dancing,  at  least 
according  to  our  notions,  although  there  is 
according  to  the  ideas  of  other  nations. 
Therefore  there  is  no  ground  for  the  ap- 
prehensions of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  appre- 
hend that  in  this  matter  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  line  of  distinction  if  we 
choose  to  do  so ;  to  say  what  modes  of 
amusement — if  we  put  it  only  upon  that 
ground — we  consider  to  be,  if  not  abso- 
lutely edifying,  not  inconsistent  with  edifi- 
cation, and  what  we  think  it  desirable  to 
put  under  restraint  for  one  reason  or 
another.  As  to  these  reasons,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  would  carry  restraint, 
probably  no  two  persons  in  this  House  are 
agreed.  There  is  therefore — not  that  I 
apprehend  there  could  be  any  reasonable 
objection  to  passing  my  noble  Friend's 
Bill — aground  for  assenting  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke,  and  re- 
ferring the  question  to  a  Select  Committee. 
I  concur  with  him  as  to  the  desirability  of 
considering  these  questions  in  the  broadest 
possible  way,  and  deciding  what  are  the 
modes  of  amusement  to  which  there  is  no 
objection,  and  what  are  those  which,  from 
their  more  suspicious  and  more  dangerous 
character,  require  restraint.  It  is  probable 
that  if  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed, 
it  will  extend  rather  than  restrict  the  scope 
of  my  noble  Friend's  Bill,  and  will  find 
that  on  n«  broad  principle  that  can  bo  laid 
down  will  it  he  necessary  to  restrict  the 
measure  so  much  as  my  noble  Friend  has 
done.  If  the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time  I 
shall  be  willing,  as  I  presume  from  what 
ho  said  my  noble  Friend  will  be,  to  consent 
to  its  being  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, which  will  probably  receive  a  great 
deal  of  valuable    evidence — throw    some 
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light  upon  the  subjeot,  and  I  hope  remoTe 
some  prejaciices. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  reasons 
why  he  was  opposed  to  the  Bill  were  few 
and  simple.  If  the  noble  Lord  were  con- 
sistent he  ought  to  ha?e  moved  to  repeal 
the  Act  of  Charles  II.  That  would  be 
the  plain  and  intelUgible  course,  and  every- 
body would  know  what  was  meant.  So  far 
as  he  could  gnther  the  opinions  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster  from  his  speech, 
he  seemed  to  think  they  were  driven  to  a 
choice  between  evils.  He  said,  '*  You 
muMt  do  this  in  order  to  keep  people  out  of 
public-houses."  That  was  the  whole  gist 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  argument.  Look- 
ing to  tho  four  corners  of  the  Bill,  theatres 
might  bo  opened  under  it ;  and  why  not 
theatres  as  well  as  halls  for  political  dis- 
cussion, which  he  supposed  was  meant  by 
debates  as  contradistinguished  from  lec- 
tures ?  If  the  question  turned  solely  upon 
finding  amusement  for  the  people,  why 
should  they  be  shut  out  from  circuses, 
which  would  be  more  attractive  to  the  mil- 
lion and  more  likely  to  keep  them  out  of 
public-hou&os  than  lectures  or  debates? 
There  was  not  the  slightest  limit  in  the 
Bill.  The  most  exciting  topics  might  be 
on  for  discussion,  even  the  question  of  fe- 
roole  suffrage,  which  would  no  doubt  be 
highly  interesting,  the  ladies  advocating: 
one  side,  the  gentlemen  the  other,  but  still 
these  matters  would  not  draw  people  from 
public-houses  half  so  much  as  Punchi  or 
the  circus,  or  many  other  things  of  a  simi- 
lar description.  Our  forefathers  were  wiser 
in  their  generation  than  we  were.  They 
knew  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  of 
this  country  valued  the  Sabbath  as  a  day  of 
rest,  and  were  conscious  that  if  it  were  once 
broken  in  upon,  Mammon  would  come  in, 
and  they  would  have  to  work  seven  days 
instead  of  six.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  wanted  to  have  this  subject  ap- 
proached in  a  different  style,  and  would,  if 
the  second  reading  were  passed,  have  the 
Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  But 
in  the  opposite  direction  they  had  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr. 
Hughes)  defining  works  of  necessity,  and 
seeking  to  prevent  unnecessary  trading  on 
the  Sunday.  Those  who  had  legislated  upon 
this  subject  had  seen  that  you  could  draw 
no  line  but  that  of  the  forbidding  of  money 
making.  They  said  tliat  no  one  should 
on  tho  Sabbath  do  anything  to  make 
money  except  in  cases  of  necessity  and 
charity.     The  object  of  the  hon.  Member 
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(Mr.  Hughes*}  Bill  was  to  define  more 
dearly  the  line  as  to  what  were  and  what 
were  networks  of  necessity  and  charity; 
but  it  certainly  was  not  a  work  of  ne- 
cessity or  charity,  to  listen  to  a  lecture 
or  take  part  in  a  discussion  on  the  Sab* 
bath.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  of 
these  halls  would  be  opened  except  for 
the  purpose  of  making  money.  That  was 
what  it  would  come  to.  The  law  very 
properly  said,  **  If  you  take  money  either 
at  the  door  or  by  tickets  you  are  breaking 
the  Sabbath  ;*'  and  if  they  were  to  give 
up  that  principle  he  did  not  see  why  they 
should  not  open  all  the  shops.  The  law 
rested  upon  the  plain  and  intelligible  ground 
that  these  entertainments,  or  whatever 
they  were  called,  harmless  in  themselves 
as  some  might  be,  others  probably  mis- 
chievous, should  not  be  oarried  on  on  a 
Sunday  for  the  purpose  of  making  money. 
That  law  the  noble  Lord  proposed  to  repeal 
with  regard  to  a  certain  class  of  entertain- 
ments. He  thought  that  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  ounscnt  to  that  repeal,  and 
therefore  he  should  cordially  support  tho 
Amendment.  What  were  tho  main  argu- 
ments for  these  amusements  ?  They  all 
knew  that  a  great  deal  was  done  ou  the 
Sabbath  that  had  better  not  be  done.  Ho 
was  not  one  of  those  who  desired  to  see  an 
over  strict  observance  of  the  day.  He  did 
not  regard  singing  or  whistling  on  the 
Sabbath  as  wrong  ;  but  he  did  not  think 
that  because  they  could  not  prevent  all 
they  would  like  to  prevent,  therefore  they 
ought  not  to  prevent  that  which  was  clearly 
wrong,  and  between  which  and  any  other 
commercial  dealing  they  could  not  draw  a 
line.  The  opening  of  the  British  Museum 
on  the  Sunday,  and  other  places,  not  for 
money,  had  often  been  before  the  House, 
and  had  been  resisted  on  the  ground  that 
it  would  be  necessary  in  that  case  to  em- 
ploy the  persons  who  were  in  charge  of 
them.  But  how  much  further  in  that  di- 
rection would  this  Bill  go  ?  They  were 
told  they  must  keep  the  people  out  of  public- 
houses.  Let  that  be  done  by  setting  an 
example  to  the  humbler  classes.  He  had 
lived  to  see  a  great  deal  of  improvement 
take  place  in  that  way.  People  now  exer- 
cised a  great  restraint  over  the  sensual 
inclinations  which  we  all  had  in  common. 
He  did  not  think  it  necessary,  then,  to  hold 
out  fictitious  aids  of  this  kind  to  enable 
people  to  do  their  duty,  which  he  believed 
they  would  do  year  by  year  in  a  better 
manner.  He  believed  that  the  public- 
houses  would  be  less  and  less  frequented. 
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He  did  not  pretend  that  all  the  evil  in  the 
world  would  ceate,  Bor  would  it  do  so  if 
theatres  and  lect are-halls  were  open  all 
Sunday.  We  did  not  find  that  in  countries 
in  which  theatres  and  places  of  amusement 
were  open  on  the  Sabbath,  the  lower  pub- 
lic-houses were  without  plenty  of  occu- 
pants. He  did  not  think  that  e?en  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Select  Committee  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Stoke-upon- 
Trent  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  could  find  a 
better  line  than  the  prohibiting  of  money 
making,  and  therefore  he  was  prepared  to 
support  the  simple  rejection  of  this  Bill. 


This  very  hall  out  of  which  this  Bill  has 
sprung  might  be  opened  by  the  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  lecturing — if  they 
would  advertise  thot  the  people  might  come 
in  gratis.  They  could  give  lectures  of 
science  or  no  science,  of  fnith  or  no  faith, 
and  the  law  could  not  meddle  with  them  in 
the  least.  I  suppose  if  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Committee,  and  sufficient 
funds  were  raised  so  that  the  hall  could  be 
opened  regularly  throughout  the  year  on 
every  Sunday  eveninj^,  any  person  might 
come  to  the  hall  and  enjoy  the  music  or 
lecture,  and  the  law  could  not  interfere 


Mb.  bright  :  I  think  the  tone  of  dis-    with  it.     The  objection  to  the  Bill  is  this. 


eussion  on  this  Bill  has  been  eminently 
satisfactory.  It  is  not  understood,  I  think, 
by  the  House  that  those  who  are  disposed 
to  support  this  Bill  in  any  of  its  stages  are 
less  anxious  to  meet  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Stoke,  who  expressed  his 
strong  feeling  as  to  the  moderate  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  in  the  observations  he  made  on 
that  point.  I  recollect  in  some  verses  of 
George  Herbert,  he  describes  the  Sabbath 
thus— 


*'  The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light : 
Thy  torch  doth  show  the  way.*' 


»• 


I  agree  very  much  with  that  sentiment.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  here,  or  elso where,  to 
make  man  think  less  of  the  value  and  of 
the  immeasurable  advantage  which  the  day 
of  rest  is  to  the  human  race.  Therefore, 
my  observations  will  be  offered  to  the  House 
with  the  understanding  that  we  all  accept 
this — that  none  of  us  wish  to  disturb  the 
day  as  a  day  of  rest  and  a  day  of  religious 
improvement.  The  difierence  resolves  itself 
into  this — whether,  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Henley)  who  had  just  spoken 
Terj  clearly  on  the  subject  said,  we  are  to 
draw  the  line  by  prohibiting  a  money  pay- 
ment or  not.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird)  has,  in  private, 
rather  criticized  roe  because  he  thought  I 
waa  in  favour  of  allowing  everything  of 
eVil  to  go  free.  Coming  into  the  House  I 
asked  an  hon.  Member  how  he  would  vote, 
and  he  said,  "  I  shall  vote  against  the  Bill 
because  there  are  a  lot  of  infidels  at  the 
bottom  of  it."  I  am  not  disposed  to  view 
it  in  this  light.  There  have  been  many 
who  have  been  infidels — who  have  professed 
to  be  infidels — who  have  made  very  good 
suggestions  for  the  advantoge  of  mankind. 
A  hall  may  be  open  for  everybody  who  may 
come  in,  in  which  any  man  may  speak  on 
any  religions  topic— of  faith  and  of  no  faith. 


as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley) 
thinks,  that  it  allows  that  those  who  come 
should  be  made  to  pay.     Those  who  sup- 
port the  Bill  say  that  if  those  who  come 
are  allowed  to  pay,  that  arrangement  can 
be  continued  more  easily  than  if  they  did 
not  pay,   and   some  committee   were    to 
open  the  hall  free  to  the  public.  I  was  lately 
speaking  to  a  gentleman,  who  told  mo  that 
at  Cheltenham  and  Leamington,  in  going 
into  the  churches  of  these  towns,  whore 
ho  did   not  live,  he  was  charged  a   six- 
pence  or  a   shilling   for  a   seat  in  the 
church,  and  in  one  of  the  churches  two 
shillings,  where  the  person  paying  it  was 
put  into  a  more  advantageous  position  than 
if   he  only  paid  a  shilling  or   sixpence. 
That  must    be  contrary   to  law  if  these 
meetings  on  Sundays  are  contrary  to  law. 
Yet  nobody  interferes  with  that  arrange- 
ment, which  is  probably  found  to  be  ad- 
vantageous on  the  whole.    Let  me  put  the 
question  to  the  House  in  this  way.     The 
working  men— for  the  case  applies  to  them 
particularly— have  six  days  in  the  week  oq 
which  they  labour.     They  have  one  day 
in  the  week  for  rest  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, or  for  recreation.  We,  who  sit  in  this 
House,  and  others  like  us  throughout  the 
country — a  large  class  mostly  pretty  well 
off  in  the  world — have  seven  days  in  the 
week,  on  any  of  which,  often  on  many  of 
which,  in  mony  cases  on  nil  of  which,  we 
can  take  our  rest,  we  can  take  our  instruc- 
tion, or  we  can  take  our  recreation.  There- 
fore, when  we  discuss  a  question  of  this 
kind,  I  think  we  ought  to  look  narrowly  at 
the  condition  of  these  ond  of  other  large 
classes  for  whom  this  Bill  is  supposed  to 
possess   some   advantages.     My  own   im- 
pression is,  the  question  has  in  it  a  great 
deal  of  difficulty.     There  is  a  large  class 
in    this  country   who  are   anxious    there 
should  be  no  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  Sunday  except  in  religioua 
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exercises.  There  is  another  large  class 
which  would  like  that  there  should  be  some 
relaxation  of  the  law  on  this  subject.  I 
did  not  hear  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Nottingham,  but  I  am 
sure  it  was  a  speech  of  thought  and  ability. 
I  take  the  Bill  as  it  stands.  It  might,  I 
think,  be  objected  to  on  good  grounds  as 
to  some  portions  of  it.  The  3rd  clause, 
for  instance,  imposes  a  heavy  penalty  upon 
any  person  who  shall  sell  refreshments  to 
be  eaten  or  drunk  in  a  room  connected  with 
any  hall  that  might  be  used  for  lectures  on 
Sunday  under  this  Act.  It  is  clearly  an 
infringement  of  liberty  to  inflict  a  fine  of 
£50  for  the  sale  of  anything  to  eat  or  drink 
in  connection  with  a  hall  legally  open  to 
the  public.  Looking  at  the  Bill  as  a  whole, 
my  view  of  the  difficulty  of  the  case  is 
rather  strengthened  than  otherwise.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke  made  a  good  sug- 
gestion when  he  proposed — not  that  the 
Bill  should  be  read  a  second  time — for  I 
do  not  believe  he  is  going  to  vote  for  the 
second  reading — but  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  a  Select  Committee,  with  a  view,  if 
possible,  to  make  some  relaxation  advan- 
tageous not  merely  for  the  recreation,  but 
for  the  instruction  of  the  people,  without 
rudely  violating  those  religious  feelings, 
feelings  which  exist  to  a  large  extent,  and 
for  which  feelings  I  have  a  great  regard. 
If  I  vote  for  the  second  reading  it  is  not 
because  I  would  like  to  vote  for  the  third 
reading  as  the  Bill  stands,  for  I  think  it  is 
open  to  great  objection,  and  that  the  law 
as  it  stands  is  open  to  great  objection. 
The  question  is  one  which  will  come  before 
the  House  year  after  year  until  we  come 
to  some  decision  upon  it.  My  own  opinion 
is,  it  is  well  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time, 
without  its  being  understood  that  we  are 
bound  to  accept  its  principles  or  clauses, 
but  for  the  honest  object  of  taking  it  before 
a  fair  tribunal  in  the  hope  that  something 
may  be  brought  out  of  it  which  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country,  which  will  ex- 
tend a  liberty  which  may  be  harmless,  and 
which  will  not  offend  the  susceptibilities 
which  I  would  be  the  last  man  to  disregard. 
I  believe  the  stability  and  character  of  our 
country  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  our 
race,  depend  very  much  on  the  mode  in 
which  the  Day  of  Rest  appointed  for  man- 
kind may  be  observed  and  used  among 
men. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTB  said, 
that  he  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had  somewhat  misunderstood  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke. 

Mr*  Bright 


The  hon.  Member  for  Stoke  said  he  would 
on  the  whole  be  disposed  to  vote  against 
the  Bill,  but  that  if  the  second  reading 
were  carried  he  should  move  that  it  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee.  The  im- 
portant part  of  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stoke,  and  which  had  not 
been  noticed  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, was,  that  the  former  advised  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Nottingham  to 
let  the  subject  alone  this  Session,  and  to 
move  at  the  commencement  of  next  Session 
for  a  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
matter  before  introducing  any  measure. 
He  (Sir  William  Heathcote)  was  not  dis- 
posed to  agree  with  those  extreme  religious 
people  who  thought  that  the  Sabbath  should 
be  observed  with  all  the  strictness  of  the 
Jewish  Sabbath,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  he  inclined  to  sympathise  with  the 
opposite  extreme.  He  was  exceedingly 
afraid  of  letting  iu  the  class  of  amuse- 
ments which  prevailed  in  certain  Conti- 
nental cities.  He  could  see  no  way  in 
which  the  line  could  be  drawn  and  the  ob- 
jects tested  so  well  as  by  the  money  pay- 
ment. He  wished  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Stoke  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
the  difficulty  into  which  he  would  be  led  if 
he  proposed  to  allow  money  to  be  taken, 
and  did  not  insist  on  that  as  the  simple 
test,  but  substituted  for  it  some  regulation 
of  the  objects.  The  money  payment  was 
a  tangible  test,  on  which  no  question  of 
religious  liberty  could  arise.  If  questions 
as  to  the  objects  and  the  subjects  dealt 
with  were  entered  into,  they  could  not 
avoid  raising  questions  of  religions  liberty. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  brought  forward 
the  Bill  had  said  a  good  deal  about  reli- 
gious liberty,  as  though  religious  liberty 
was  involved  in  this  question.  But  the 
fact  was  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  reli- 
gious subjects  from  being  discussed,  if,  as 
had  been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  those  who  desired  those 
discussions  provided  a  hall  for  themselves, 
and  managed  it  by  a  committee.  The 
value  of  the  money  test  was  that  it  stopped 
those  tHeatrical  and  other  amusements 
which  were  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose 
of  money  making,  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  improving  the  people.  It  would  be  fol- 
lowing a  bad  precedent  were  the  House  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time  without  intend- 
ing to  affirm  its  principle.  He  had  himself 
incurred  inconvenience  by  consenting  to 
such  a  course  in  other  cases.  He  should 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
but  would  not  oppose  the  noble  Lord  next 
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Seision  in  moving  for  a  Select  Committee 
to  consider  the  subject. 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
saiJ,  that  he  did  not  understand  themonev 
test  doctrine  laid  down  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  William  Heathcote).  If  the 
moral  and  intellectoal  lectures  referred  to 
were  good  things  in  themselTes  why  should 
difficulties  be  thrown  in  the  way  ?  Why 
should  the  right  hon.  Baronet  desire  to 
impose  a  money  test  upon  moral  and  intel- 
lectual instruction  and  refuse  to  apply  the 
same  test  to  religious  instruction  ?  Those 
who  legislated  upon  this  subject  ought  not 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  were  in  a 
totally  different  position  from  the  class  for 
whom  they  legislated,  that  those  who  be- 
longed to  that  class  were  restricted  to  the 
one  day  of  the  seven  as  the  only  one  on 
which  they  could  obtain  anything  like 
recreation,  amusement,  or  cultivation  of 
mind.  He  did  not  think  that  that  Day  of 
Rest  was  best  spent  by  devoting  it  solely 
to  attendance  at  places  of  worship.  With 
reference  to  the  argument,  that  if  the  Bill 
were  passed  a  ■  certain  number  of  persons 
would  be  employed  in  waiting  upon  those 
who  attended  the  lectures  provided  for 
their  instruction  and  recreation,  if  the 
lectorea  were  good  in  themselves,  the 
result  would  only  be  that  the  interest 
and  advantage  of  the  few  would,  as  in 
the  case  of  railway  travelling,  be  to  a 
certain  extent  sacrificed  to  the  many,  and 
that  was  far  better  than  sacrificing  the 
many  to  the  few.  He  could  not  see 
why,  if  this  simple  concession  were  made 
to  our  poorer  fellow-countrymen.  Parlia- 
ment would  be  committed  to  any  larger 
measure,  nor  why  any  difficulty  need  be 
found  in  drawing  a  line  as  to  what  should 
and  what  should  not  be  allowed.  He  should 
be  happy  to  vote  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  either  on  its  own  merits,  or  in 
order  that  it  might  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee. 

Mb.  GATHORNB  HARDY :  Sir,  I 
agree  entirely  in  the  tone  of  the  admirable 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham, and  if  I  come  to  a  different  conclu- 
sion to  that  he  arrived  at,  it  is  with  no 
disrespect  for  the  arguments  he  has  em- 
ployed. The  principle  of  the  Bill  under 
discussion  is  to»get  rid  of  that  which  is  at 
the  present  moment  the  main  protection 
against  the  establishment  of  halls  for 
amusement  on  Sunday  evenings.  I  cannot 
see  that  there  is  any  interference  with 
the  rights  of  conscience  or  the  religious 
opinions  of  others  on  the  part  of  those  who 


oppose  the  Bill.  If  the  world  were  in  the 
excellent  state  which  seemed  to  be  hinted 
at  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
just  sat  down,  the  question  might  be  more 
easily  solved.  He  has  assumed  that  the 
whole  of  the  lectures  are  to  be  good  and 
moral,  and  none  of  them  bad,  and  ho 
founded  his  support  of  the  measure  upon 
that  supposition.  But  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  will  take  the  trouble  to  inquire 
throughout  London,  he  will  find  that  that 
assumption  is  not  altogether  correct,  and 
that  if  the  Bill  is  passed  in  its  present 
shape,  it  will  not  only  open  the  doors  of 
halls  for  the  delivery  of  moral  and  Intel- 
lectual  lectures,  as  in  St.  Martin's  Hall  on 
Sunday  evenings,  but  it  will  also  throw 
open  places  which  have  been  shut  for  want 
of  money  to  carry  them  on  —  places  in 
which  infidel  lectures  of  all  kinds  would 
be  delivered,  which  are  not  attractive  in 
themselves,  but  which  may,  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  money,  and  thus,  by  means 
of  money  payments,  be  made  attractive. 
Again,  with  regard  to  cases  like  that  of 
the  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith.  '  His  lectures, 
if  so  they  might  be  called,  were  as  moral  as 
those  that  have  been  referred  to,  although 
they  were  entirely  devoted  to  amusement. 
If  you  were  to  allow  that  lectures  such  as 
those  of  the  late  Mr.  Albert  Smith  should 
be  listened  to  on  Sunday  evenings,  by  the 
payment  of  money  at  the  doors  of  the  hall, 
let  me  ask  which  of  the  persons  who  at 
present  entertain  the  people  of  the  metro- 
polis by  amusements  that  are  not  exactly 
theatrical  could  be  prevented  from  giving 
entertainments  on  a  Sunday  ?  It  would 
be  impossible  to  draw  a  line  except  by  the 
establishment  of  a  censorship  of  some  kind. 
If  this  is  done  the  principle  must  be  ex* , 
tended  not  merely  to  lecture-halls,  but  to 
churches  and  chapels,  and  certain  elaborate 
rules  of  moral  and  religious  instruction 
would  then  have  to  be  laid  down  which 
would  be  totally  out  of  harmony  with  the 
existing  religions  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try.  It  is  contended  that  there  is'a  large 
number  of  persons  who  wish  to  attend 
these  lectures  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  them.  It  is  no 
doubt  the  case  that  many  of  the  lectures 
which  have  been  delivered  at  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  were  not  only  harmless  and  enter- 
taining, but  afforded  much  valuable  in- 
struction ;  and  there  would  have  been 
nothing  to  prevent  their  continuance,  had 
the  expense  been  defrayed  otherwise  than 
by  a  charge  for  admission.  But  if  the 
principle  of  the  present  Bill  is  sauctionedi 
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and  we  are  to  admit  people  to  lectures  | 
upon  pnjment  of  money  at  the  doors,  I 
should  like  to  know  upon  what  grounds  so 
admirable  a  play  ns  Bamlei,  or  eren  the 
drama  of  Oeorge  Bartiwell,  which  at  one 
time  all  tho  London  apprentices  were  sent 
to  see  once  a  year,  should  not  be  acted  on 
Sunday  evenings  ?  Why  should  not  in- 
struction be  received  in  the  form  of  dra- 
matic dialogue  as  well  as  in  the  shape  of 
lectures  if  money  is  to  be  taken  ?  And 
then  we  should  have  Sunday  lectures  and 
amusements  turned  into  a  trade,  which  the 
Act  of  Oeo,  III.  was  passed  to  prevent. 
The  real  question  is,  whether  you  are  to 
allow  the  parties  who  get  up  these  lectures 
on  Sunday  to  make  a  trade  of  them.  Al- 
lusion has  been  made  to  the  case  of 
churches,  but  they  do  not  come  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  I  do  not  approve  of 
persons  being  compelled  to  pay  for  a  seat  in 
a  church,  but  I  think  it  is  perfectly  legiti- 
mate where  churches  have  sprung  up  at 
watering  places  that  there  should  bo  boxes 
at  the  door  for  collections.  Everybody, 
however,  should  get  a  seat  whether  they 
pay  or  not.  My  main  reason  for  objecting 
to  this  Bill  is  that  it  does  away  with  an 
Act  which  has  been  effective  in  preventing 
immoral  lectures  and  amusements  that  are 
not  in  consonance  with  the  general  feeling 
of  the  country.  I  believe  that  if  you  pass 
this  Bill  you  will  open  the  door  to  amuse- 
ments, which,  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Birmingham  has  said,  in  a  tone 
80  creditable  to  himself,  will  be  opposed 
to  the  general  feeling  and  sense  of  the 
country. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  hoped 
that  after  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
.  place  the  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  would  not  press 
for  a  division.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
see  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  legis- 
lating upon  this  subject.  He  should,  how- 
ever, be  sorry,  by  voting  against  the  Bill, 
to  imply  that  he  thought  the  law  upon  the 
subject  was  in  a  satisfactory  state,  or  that 
it  was  not  desirable  to  provide  the  means 
of  innocent  recreation  for  the  great  masses 
of  the  people  on  Sundays.  In  the  latter 
object  he  entirely  concurred,  and  he  was 
a  member  of  a  Committee  some  years  ago 
which  recommended  that  facilities  should 
be  given  for  providing  such  recreation.  He 
understood  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham —  whose  speech  he  had  heard  with 
satisfaction — was  not  prepared  to  support 
the  principle  of  the  Bill,  but  wished  to 
assent  to  the  second  reading  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  having  it  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. It  was  clear  that  the  House  was 
not  prepared  to  affirm  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  now  under  discussion  without  further 
inquiry,  and  he  would  recommend  his  noble 
Friend  to  withdraw  the  Motion  for  its  second 
reading,  and  to  move  for  a  Committee  of 
Inquiry  next  Session. 

Viscount  AMBERLEY  said,  he  de* 
clined  to  withdraw  the  Bill.  The  only 
principle  which  the  House  would  affirm  by 
giving  it  a  second  reading  was  that  pay* 
ment  might  be  made  at  certain  entertain- 
ments. The  details  might  be  settled  by  a 
Select  Committee.  He  did  not  think  the 
Bill  would  encourage  theatrical  entertain- 
ments or  that  special  class  of  amusements 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardv)  had  referred. 

Mr.  p.  WYKBHAM  MARTIN  said, 
that  be  had  lived  in  Leamington  fifteen 
years,  and,  as  that  place  had  been  alluded 
to,  he  begged  to  say  that  ministers  of  all 
religious  denominations  were  anxious  to 
welcome  people  to  their  churches  and 
chapels.  The  only  thing  they  were  asked 
to  do  was  to  drop  such  an  offering  as  they 
could  afford  into  boxes  provided  for  the 
purpose. 

Mb.  M'LAREN  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  introduced  the  Bill  had  laid 
great  stress  upon  a  petition  from  Scotland. 
He  (Mr.  M'Laren)  was  asked  to  present 
that  petition,  and  would  say  a  few  words 
respecting  it.  The  noble  Lord  said  the 
petition  might  be  held  to  embody  the 
main  objections  entertained  to  the  Bill,  and 
quoted  from  the  petition,  referring  at  the 
same  time  to  the  Calvinistic  doctrines  it 
contained.  The  noble  Lord  thought  he  had 
thus  made  out  a  case  for  his  Bill.  But  even 
if  the  noble  Lord  had  thus  succeeded  in  de- 
molishing the  arguments  in  the  petition — 
which  he  had  not — it  was  still  incumbent 
upon  him  to  prove  the  evils  that  now  exist, 
and  then  to  prove  that  his  Bill  was  a 
remedy  for  those  evils.  The  noble  Lord 
did  not  prove  either  the  one  or  the  other. 
Three  petitions  had  been  presented  against 
the  Bill.  One  was  from  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Conference  of  England  —  who 
did  not  hold  those  high  Calvinistic  doc- 
trines at  all.  Why  did  not  the  noble  Lord 
refer  to  their  doctrines  ?  .  He  could  not 
consider  the  Wesleyan  Methodists  an  in- 
significant body.  The  noble  Lord  said  he 
had  received,  with  amazement,  letters  from 
Scotland  asking  whether  the  Bill  would 
legalize  theatrical  representations?  He 
(Mr.  M'Lareo)  was  amazed  that  the  noble 
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Lord  should  be  amazed  at  snoh  a  question. 
The  prineiple  of  the  Bill  did  legalize 
them  as  it  appeared  to  him.  There 
was  no  legal  objection  now  to  scientific 
lectures,  but  there  was  an  objection  to 
making  money  hj  amusements  on  Sun- 
days. If  there  was  to  be  singing  and 
other  amusements,  where  were  they  to 
stop  ?  He  had  seen  cases  reported  from 
the  police  offices  where  the  magistrates 
bad  to  decide  whether  these  musical  en- 
tertainments came  within  the  limits  of 
theatrical  entertainments,  and  the  magis- 
trates had  decided  that  they  did.  It  there* 
fore  seemed  only  natural  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion whether  this  Bill  would  legalize  thea- 
trical performances  on  the  Sunday.  That 
principle  was  by  implication  embodied 
in  it,  and  therefore  he  (Mr.  McLaren) 
disapproted  of  the  Bill.  It  was  urged 
that  there  was  nothing  wrong  in  taking 
money,  but  it  roust  be  remembered  that 
those  who  took  it  were  carrying  on  a  trade 
just  as  other  tradespeople  were  doing.  If 
parties  were  allowed  to  make  money  on 
Sniidajs  by  providing  amusements  in  pub* 
lie  hails,  they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on 
otlier  trades  on  the  Sabbath  ;  but  no  other 
class  was  allowed  to  do  so.  The  subject 
was  not  at  all  connected  with  the  question 
of  religious  liberty,  and  he  entirely  disap- 
proved of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  wished  to  remind 
the  House  that  theatrical  entertainments 
stood  on  a  diflferent  footing  from  any  other 
entertainment.  At  the  present  moment, 
without  a  license  from  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain it  was  utterly  impossible  to  have  any 
theatrical  representation  in  the  metropolis; 
and  throughout  the  country  the  license  of 
a  magistrate  must  be  obtained  before  any 
theatrical  representation  could  take  place. 
Sueh  waa  the  law  under  6  d^  7  Vict,  A  dis- 
tinguished man — the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume 
—had  been  instrumental  in  opening  Hamp- 
ton Court  Palace  on  Sundays.  When  a 
proposal  was  made  respecting  the  recep- 
tion of  the  bust  of  Mr.  Hume  by  the  House, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Kinnaird) 
seconded  the  Motion.  Did  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Perth  approve  of  the  views  of  Mr. 
Hume  on  this  subject  ?  Mr.  Hume's  pro- 
posal was,  that  at  the  time  public-houses 
were  open  on  Sundays,  the  British  Museum, 
National  Gallery,  and  other  public  places 
should  be  likewise  open,  and  allowed  to 
compete  with  the  public-houses.  It  seemed 
to  him  (Mr.  Locke)  that  as  Sundoy  was 
tbe  only  day  of  leisure  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people  inhabiting  the  metropolis,  it 


would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  to 
enable  them  to  improve  their  minds  by 
attending  places  of  instruction  such  as 
were  contemplated  in  the  Bill  on  Sunday 
evenings.  He  attached  no  weight  to  the 
argument  that  the  privilege  might  be 
abused,  because  there  was  no  institution 
in  existence  of  which  the  same  might  not 
be  said.  Matters  of  this  kind  were  regu- 
lated by  public  opinion,  and  the  law  was 
stringent  enough  if  properly  enforoed  to 
prevent  anything  that  would  militate 
against  decorum  or  proper  feeling.  The 
House  ought  not  to  refuse  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  go  to  a  Select  Committee.  The 
question  was  one  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. On  the  one  hand  there  was  a 
body  of  people  who  said  there  should  be 
no  recreation  on  a  Sunday,  but  that  every- 
body should  go  to  chnpel  two  or  three 
times  a  day  whether  they  liked  it  or  not, 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  was  a  vast 
number  of  persons  who  considered  not  only 
that  innocent  recreation  on  the  Sunday 
was  harmless,  but  that  it  was  extremely 
beneficial. 

Mr.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  said,  he 
considered  that  there  were  most  decisive 
objections  to  this  Bill.  In  the  first  place, 
08  was  very  ably  stated  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  there  was  no  griev- 
ance, and  therefore  no  necessity  for  legis- 
lation. Language  was  never  more  grossly 
perverted  than  in  that  portion  of  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Bill  which  stated  that  there 
was  an  infringement  of  religious  liberty  by 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  George  III. 
Religious  liberty  was  a  phrase  which 
seemed  to  require  defining  anew,  but  as  he 
understood  it  it  was  liberty  for  a  man  to 
belicTe  according  to  his  conscience  and  to 
worship  according  to  his  belief.  If  people's 
consciences  were  hurt  by  not  being  allowed 
to  eharge  for  admission  at  Sunday  lectures, 
they  might  put  in  the  same  plea  with  re- 
gard to  almost  every  other  matter  for- 
bidden by  Act  of  Parliament,  where  the 
objection  did  not  agree  in  the  policy  of  the 
prohibition.  An  eminent  Judge  declared 
Christianity  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  the 
common  law  of  the  land,  and  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord's  Day  was  part  of  the 
creed  and  practice  of  every  Christian  de- 
nomination. But  the  noble  Lord,  in  the 
ground  he  had  taken,  stood  apart  from  all 
the  usoges  and  traditions  of  Christendom, 
and  had  put  the  matter  on  a  footing  which 
it  could  never  continue  long  to  occupy  in 
this  country.  If  the  Day  of  Rest  waa  not 
divinely  ordained,   but  was  merely  <'aa 
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expedient  custom,"  away  went  the  Sab- 
bath altogether ;  no  power  could  preserve 
it  to  U8  for  ten  years.  And  why  intro- 
duce a  change.  No  law  prevented  these 
gentlemen  from  lecturing  on  Sunday  ereu- 
ing  to  any  audience  that  could  be  ga- 
thered together  to  hear  them.  Ho  said, 
then,  that  there  was  no  grie?ance.  He  ob- 
jected to  this  Bill  because  it  broke  down 
the  present  simple  and  successful  legisla- 
tion in  defence  of  the  sacred  day.  The 
law  of  England  did  not,  with  certain  ex- 
ceptions of  cases  of  necessity,  allow  trading 
on  Sunday,  or  money  to  be  earned  on  that 
day.  It  was  therefore  quite  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  law  that 
these  persons  should  not  be  allowed  to  open 
a  lecture-room  for  purposes  of  profit  on 
Sunday.  He  believed  that  the  object  of 
this  Bill  was  to  give  facilities  for  saying 
many  things  which,  in  his  opinion,  ought 
not  to  be  said,  but  be  did  not  oppose  it  oil 
that  account.  To  restrain  the  utterance  of 
such  sentiments  would  be  an  infringement 
of  cif il  and  religious  liberty.  His  great 
objection  was  that  it  violated  an  institution 
which  was  common  to  all  Christians.  He 
opposed  the  Bill,  not  only  on  account  of 
its  particular  provisions,  but  on  account  of 
the  general  principles  upon  which  it  was 
founded.  He  further  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  moved  the  second  reading  were 
fraught  with  peril,  because  they  went  infi- 
nitely further  than  the  provisions  of  the 
measure.  An  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country  were  in  favour 
of  maintaining  Sunday  as  a  day  of  rest, 
and  Parliament  would  wound  them  in  their 
most  sensitive  feelings  by  passing  such  a 
measure  as  the  present.  Every  one  who 
stood  up  for  six  instead  of  seven  days' 
labour,  and  who  endeavoured  to  secure 
this  object  in  the  only  effectual  way — 
namely,  by  maintaining  the  inviolability  of 
Sunday,  was  a  true  friend  of  the  labour- 
ing man,  and  was  so  regarded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  working  classes  them- 
selves, in  whose  name,  and  for  whose  pro- 
fessed advantage,  this  mischievous  proposal 
was  made. 

Mb.  HOLDEN  protested  against  its 
going  forth  to  the  public  that  they  legis- 
lated in  this  House  on  religious  grounds. 
It  was  on  broader  grounds  that  the  House 
ought  to  reject  the  Bill.  Parliament  was 
not  called  upon  to  prescribe  the  religious 
observances  or  opinions  that  any  portion 
of  the  people  should  hold,  but  it  was 
his   conviction  that  the  observance  of  a 
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weekly  day  of  rest  was  of  the  ntmost  im- 
portance ta  the  people  of  England.  He 
had  in  the  course  of  his  life  resided  a  good 
deal  abroad,  and  about  thirty-five  years 
ago  he  heard  a  distinguished  Frenchman, 
not  a  religious  man,  but  a  doctrinaire,  who 
expressed  his  conviction  that  England  owed 
her  success  as  an  industrial  and  commer- 
cial country  in  great  measure  to  the  fact 
that  she  observed  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  a  day  of  rest,  and  as  a  day  affording 
facilities  for  domestic  intercourse,  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  and  for  reliefing  the 
mind  by  change  of  occupation.  The  pre- 
sent Emperor  of  the  French  issued  a  decree 
on  this  subject  in  1852,  and  was  doing  all 
he  could  to  limit  the  desecration  of  Sun- 
day in  France.  He  had  succeeded  to  a 
great  extent,  and  the  French  people  were 
coming  to  hold  the  opinion  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  prosperity  of  France  and 
the  well-being  of  the  community  that  a 
day  of  rest  should  be  observed.  Twenty 
years  ago  there  was  scarcely  any  place  of 
business  closed  in  France  on  the  Sabbath 
dayt  while  now  the  places  which  were  shut 
up  on  Sundays  might  be  counted  by  thou- 
sands in  Paris  alone.  He  regarded  it  as  a 
very  happy  omen  that  the  popular  feeling 
in  England  was  in  favour  of  a  day  of  rest. 
The  householders  of  England  would  not 
like  to  see  their  children  going  to  places 
of  amusement  on  the  Sabbath  Day.  And 
when  household  suffrage  came  to  be  the 
law,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a  candidate  to 
secure  his  election  who  put  forth  different 
opinions.  On  these  grounds  he  would  op- 
pose the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Lord, 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  that  if  this  mea- 
sure passed  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  a  correct 
definition,  there  might  be  guon- theatrical 
performances  in  these  rooms  on  Sundays. 

Question,  '*  That  the  word  '  now '  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  of  for  six  months. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (IRELAND)  (rtf. 

commiUed)  BILL— [Bilx.  102.] 
(The  (y Conor  Von,  Mr.  Montell,  Mr.  LecUham.) 

COMMITTBE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (We  0' Conor  Don.) 
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Mr.  BAGWELL  said,  this  was  a  kind 
of  sopplementary  Reformatory  Bill  which 
enabled  tho  authorities  to  take  up  vagrant 
children  and  put  them  in  industrial  schools 
where  they  would  be  maintained  at  the 
public  expense.  The  principle  was  good, 
but  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  were 
wrong.  Under  the  present  law  parents 
who  neglected  their  children  were  liable  to 
punishment.  Nor  was  it  fair  that  paupers 
in  workhouses  should  be  maintained  out  of 
the  poor  rates,  and  the  expense  of  main- 
taining these  vagrant  children  be  thrown 
upon  the  county  cess.  Some  provision 
might  be  made  by  which  these  children 
should  be  taken  to  the  workhouse  and 
brought  up  there,  but  he  could  not  support 
a  plan  for  taking  these  children  and 
putting  them  in  a  sort  of  second  refor- 
matory. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  agreed  in  think- 
ing this  a  very  objectionable  Bill^  and 
there  would  have  been  many  remonstrances 
from  Ireland  against  it  but  for  the  way  in 
which  it  was  drawn.  It  professed  to  follow 
the  English  Bill  on  this  subject,  but  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  countries  were 
very  different.  There  was  such  a  mass  of 
pauperism  in  Ireland  that  if  this  Bill  were 
carried  out  in  its  present  state  the  rates 
would  be  increased  to  a  burdensome  ex- 
tent. Beyond  that  the  country  generally 
would  be  put  to  expense,  as  under  the  Bill 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  were 
empowered  to  contribute  money  for  the 
maintenance  of  these  vagrant  children. 
He  objected  to  the  Bill,  also,  because  it 
would  give  an  impetus  to  monastic  institu- 
tions. The  result  of  the  working  of  the 
Bill  would  be  that  in  the  city  of  Dublin  at 
least  the  monastic  schools  would  be  in- 
creased at  the  public  expense.  The  grand 
juries  of  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  be  ready  to  adopt  it.  The  rates  already 
being  8$.  in  the  pound,  he  moved  that  the 
House  go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  on 
that  day  six  months. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  seconded 
the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  oat  from  ths  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaeation,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  Hoase  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  re- 
solve itself  into  the  said  Ck>mmittee."—(  ifr. 
r<mee,) 

—instead  thereof. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  that  the  monastic 
schools  of  Ireland  received  the  support  of 
every  friend  of  industrial  education.    They 


were,  indeed,  the  best  iostitations  in  the 
Empire  for  the  education  of  the  paople. 
His  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bagwell)  was  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  vagrant  children 
could  be  sent  to  the  workhouses  under  this 
Act.  The  workhouses  were  not  and  could 
not  be  made  industrial  schools.  He  was 
not  aware  of  any  law  compelling  parents 
to  support  their  children.  In  England 
juvenile  vagrancy  had  been  almost  put  an 
end  to  by  the  establishment  of  industrial 
schools  in  1851.  Statistics  showed  that 
there  was  a  large  and  increasing  amount 
of  juvenile  vagrancy  in  Ireland,  which 
called  for  a  measure  of  this  kind  to  meet 
it.  The  law  of  England  in  relation  to 
industrial  schools  ought  to  be  extended  to 
Ireland  so  far  as  it  was  applicable  to  the 
circumstances  of  that  country.  The  bene6t 
which  the  Bill  proposed  to  confer  upon  the 
children  of  the  poor  ought  to  outweigh 
any  considerations  urged  on  the  part  of  the 
ratepayers.  It  was  absurd  to  say  that  the 
Bill  would  be  a  premium  on  the  desertion 
of  children  by  their  parents ;  for  the  latter, 
if  they  were  living  in  the  country,  would 
be  liable  for  the  support  of  their  children 
in  these  industrial  schools.  In  Committee 
a  clause  might  easily  be  inserted  in  the 
Bill  for  dividing  the  rate  for  the  support  of 
those  institutions  between  the  landlord  and 
the  occupier. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  ho 
admitted  that  it  was  an  inconvenient  course 
to  oppose  the  Bill  at  that  stage,  but  the 
necessity  for  doing  so  arose  from  the  fiaot 
that  the  hon.  Member  who  had  charge  of 
the  measure  (The  O'Conor  Don)  withheld 
all  explanation  of  its  objects  and  his  reasons 
for  introducing  it.  In  moving  the  second 
reading,  he  only  addressed  the  House  at 
the  close  of  the  discussion,  when  he  quoted 
from  a  Report  with  respeet  to  juvenile  de- 
linquents in  Ireland  in  a  manner  calculated 
to  create  an  erroneous  impression  on  the 
subject.  The  criminal  statistics  of  Ire- 
land were  not  unsatisfactory.  Tramps  and 
vagrants,  untainted  with  actual  crimen 
could  not  fairly  be  included  among  juvenile 
delinquents.  There  were  institutions  in 
existence  ready  to  receive  these  young 
persons  —  the  poorhouses,  large  buildings 
almost  empty,  but  having  attached  to  them 
schools,  masters  and  mistresses,  chaplains 
of  all  denominations,  and  a  machinery 
available  for  giying  industrial  instruction. 
Why  should  not  the  existing  appliances 
now  dormant  be  utiliaed,  before  they 
saddled  the  already  highly-taxed  people 
of  Ireland  with  heavy  burdens  for  addi- 
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tional  establiahments  f  He  regarded  such 
leji^islation  as  both  ridicuIouB  and  unne- 
cessnry.  He  traced  a  great  portion  of  the 
evils  of  Ireland  to  tlie  lack  of  common 
sense  views  and  a  practical  spirit  among 
80  many  of  its  representatives. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  that  from  all  he  could 
learn  he  iras  bound  to  state  that  he  did 
not    think   there   was  any   very    general 
demand    for  the  measure,  or   any   great 
necessity  for  it  in  Ireland.     The  opinion 
of   many  gentlemen  actively  engaged   in 
working  the    reformatory  system  in  that 
country  was   that  the   reformatories  now 
in  existence  were  sufficient    to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case,  and  that  it  was 
not  necessary   for   the  general  well-being 
of  the  country  to  supplement  them  by  in- 
dustrial schools.     But  seeing   that  a  Bill 
similar  to  the  present  was  in  force  in  Eng- 
land, and  believing  that  there  was  no  very 
substantial  reason  fur  preventing  the  mea- 
sure from  being  further  discussed,  he  was 
disinclined  to  oppose  its  going  into  Com- 
mittee.    The  principles  on  which  the  mea- 
sure rested  had  been  sanctioned  by  Parlia- 
ment for  England  and  Scotland,  and  it  had 
not  yet  been  shown  that  they  were  inap- 
plicable to  Ireland.      If  in  Committee  it 
should    be   found    that    there   were    any 
Amendments  necessary  to  render  the  Bill 
more  suitable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  country,   he  should  support  them. 
No  doubt  vagrancy  existed  at  one  period 
to  a  great  extent  in  Ireland,   arising  pro- 
bably from  the  poverty  which  existed  there; 
but  it  had  greatly  diminished,  if  it  had  not 
nearly  disappeared.      He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  would  be 
adopted  only  in  large  towns,  and  that  the 
great  apprehended  expense  from  its  general 
adoption    throughout  the    country    would 
act  as  a  bar  to  its  operation.     As  a  further 
check  it  was  provided  that  before  any  in- 
stitution could  be  established  the  proposal 
must  receive  the  assent  of  the  grand  jury, 
and   must  also  be  ratified   by  the  Chief 
Secretary,  so  that  there  was  little  danger 
of  useless  expense  being  incurred.     The 
Bill  was  entirely  permissive,  and  though 
he  did  not  anticipate  that  advantage  would 
be   largely   taken   of  its  provisions,  still 
he  did  not   think  there   was   a   sufiBcient 
reason  for  impeding  its  further  progress. 

Thb  O'CONOR  don  said,  he  had  to 
express  his  acknowledgments  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  spirit  in  which  he  had  met 
the  measure.  Ho  was  ready  to  accept 
suggestions  for  its  improvement  in  Com- 
mittee.    As  to  the  course  he  had  taken  in 
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conducting  the  Bill  to  its  present  stage,  it 
had  been  before  the  House  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  not  a  single  notice 
of  amendment  had  been  given.  It  was 
simply  the  extension  to  Ireland  of  a  legis- 
lative measure  which  had  been  tried  and 
approved  in  England.  In  introducing  the 
Bill  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  he 
had  fully  explained  its  purport,  and  re- 
garding the  measure  as  one  of  a  simple 
character,  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary 
to  offer  any  observations  in  moving  the 
second  reading.  If  there  had  been  any- 
thing unusual  connected  with  the  measure, 
it  was  the  opposition  now  offered  to  the 
Speaker  leaving  the  Chair. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.*' 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  198  ;  Noes 
54 :  Majority  144. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
And  after  long  time  spent  therein, 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow, 

GENERAL  POLICE  AND  IVFROTEICENT  (SCOT- 
LAND) ACT  (1862)  PR0TI8I0NAL  ORDER 
CONnRMATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Gathohnb  HiaDT, 
Bill  to  confirm  a  Prorisional  Order  under  *'  The 
General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act, 
1863/'  relating  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  crdered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  GATBoaifi 
Habdt  and  Sir  Gsahaii  Montoombbt. 

House  adjourned  at  fire  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock « 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Thursday,  June  20,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— PoBLio  Bills— -Ftr^t  Reading-^ 
Lunacy  (Scotland)*  (163);  Bridges  (Ireland)* 
(164);  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental*  (165). 

Second  Reading — Pier  and  Harbour  Order  Con- 
firmation (No.  3)  •  (192). 

Committee — Bunhill  Fields  Burial  Ground  •  (105). 

i2tf/)ort— Houses  of  Parliament  •  (170) ;  National 
Gallery  Enlargement*  (169);  BunhUl  Fields 
Burial  Ground*  (105);  Local  Government 
Supplemental  (No.  2)*  (167);  Policies  of  In- 
surance now  Policies  of  Assurance  *  (85). 

Third  Reading^  Metropoli ton  Police  *  ( 1 7 1 ). 

Royal  Assenl^Axmj  Enlistment  [30  A  31  VicU 
c.  341 ;  Criminal  Law  [30  A  31  Vict,  c.  35]. 
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BITUAUSM— THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

Earl  RUSSELL  addressed  some  re- 
marks to  the  Iloase  id  reference  to  the 
eoDBtitation  of  the  Rojal  Commission  on 
Ritualistic  Practices  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, but  his  Lordship  was  quite  inaudible. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  :  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  wrote  to  me  to  ask 
whether  I  would  consent  to  act  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Rojal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  subject  of  Ritualism.  I 
took  the  liberty  to  reply  to  Mr.  Walpole 
that  I  thought  no  person  who  held  extreme 
opinions,  or  who  in  the  fiew  of  the  country 
was  regarded  as  holding  extreme  opinions, 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  Commission. 
1  said  that  I  was  considered  to  be  a  man 
of  eitreme  opinions-— and  I  do  not,  indeed, 
deny  that  I  entertain  very  strong  feelings 
— so  strong,  indeed,  that  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  whether  I  could  net  impartially.  I 
went  80  far  as  to  say  that  other  gentlemen 
bad  taken  op  such  a  decided  attitude  that 
in  my  opinion  they  ought  not  to  be  on  the 
Commission  ;  and  I  further  rentured  to 
name  the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  presides 
oter  the  diocese  of  Oxford.  At  the  time 
tlie  offer  was  made  to  me  I  knew  nothing 
of  the  gentlemen  who  were  to  serve  on  tho 
Commission,  nor  did  I  know  anything  of 
the  terms  of  the  Commission  ;  and  there- 
fore my  decision  was  given  without  refer- 
ence to  the  persons  who  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, or  to  any  other  circumstances  con- 
necled  with  it.  Since  the  Commission  has 
been  issued  I  must  say  that,  with  all  the 
respect  I  bear  to  tlie  name  of  every  gen- 
tleman upon  it,  I  am  notwithstanding  in 
duty  bound  to  state  my  opinion  that  it 
would  have  been  far  better  if  other  names 
had  been  pot  upon  the  Commission— if 
certain  persons  who  were  so  decided  in  all 
their  views  ond  practices*  had  not  been 
placed  there,  and  if  persons  in  whom  the 
country  reposed  confidence  had  been  al- 
lowed to  conduct  the  examination,  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  any  adverse  decision  is 
come  to  by  the  Commission  it  will  be  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Thb  Eabl  of  derby  :  I  entirely  dis- 
tent from  the  view  which  has  just  been 
expressed  by  my  noble  Friend  in  reference 
to  the  constitution  of  the  Commission.  I 
was  so  far  from  thinking  it  undesirable 
that  persons  holding  strong  opinions  should 
be  placed  upon  it,  that  I  thought  it  was 
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only  by  having  the  fairest  and  fullest  re- 
presentation of  all  opinions  upon  it  that  the 
Commission  could  hope  to  come  to  a  de« 
cision  which  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
country,  and  fair  to  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned. I  can  assure  your  Lordships  that 
both  tho  late  and  the  present  Home  Secre- 
taries considered  with  me  most  anxiously 
the  manner  of  framing  that  Commission  so 
as  to  give  a  fair  and  full  representation  to 
all  parties.  It  was  not,  however,  our  in- 
tention— as  seems  to  have  been  the  wish  of 
my  noble  Friend — to  frame  the  Commis- 
sion, not  for  the  purpose  of  judging  and 
deciding,  but  for  the  purpose  of  condemn- 
ing one  set  of  opinions  and  approving 
another.  [The  Earl  of  Shaptesbuiit  : 
No,  no !]  What,  then,  does  my  noble 
Friend  mean  by  saying  that  he  is  satisfied 
from  the  names  appointed  on  the  Commis- 
sion that  the  Report  of  the  Commission  can 
give  no  satisfaction  to  the  party  which  he 
immediately  represents  ?  I  say  that  that 
party  is  fully  represented  on  the  Commis- 
sion by  able  and  distinguished  men,  and 
men  who  perhops  hold  opinions  as  strong 
as  those  of  the  noble  Earl  himself.  It  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  Government,  nor 
did  we  think  it  desirable,  that  tho  Com- 
mission should  be  so  framed  as  to  repre- 
sent only  one  set  of  opinions,  but  that,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  previous  Commission  re- 
specting Clerical  Subscription,  it  should  be 
so  constituted  that  all  parties  mi^^lit  be 
fairly  heord,  and  that  by  the  oonBict  of 
opinion — and  I  trust  it  will  be  a  friendly 
conflict  in  the  present  instance  —  there 
might  be  elicited  a  fair,  a  reasonable,  and 
a  moderate  Report  which  would  be  satis- 
factory to  all  moderate  men. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  :  la 
reference  to  what  has  fallen  from  the  noble 
Earl,  allow  me  to  say  that  all  that  may 
be  perfectly  right,  but  there  is  no  justice 
in  the  charge  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
thought  fit  to  bring  against  me— namely, 
that  my  only  ?iew  was  that  the  Commis- 
sion should  be  so  framed  as  that  it  should 
condemn  the  opinions  to  which  I  am  op- 
posed. What  right  has  the  noble  Earl  to 
say  that?  What  have  I  ever  said  to  lay 
myself  open  to  such  a  charge  ?  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  noble  Earl  has  made  a 
statement  which  is  not  justified  by  any 
one  consideration.  What  I  said  is  this 
— ^that  there  were  two  or  three  Gentlemen 
on  tho  Commission  who  ought  not  to  be 
on  it.  I  have  not  the  names  before  mo, 
but  I  think  I  am  not  going  too  far  when  I 
say  that  it  is  somewhat  extraordinary  to 
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find  on  the  Commiiiion  the  name  of  the 
fonnder  and  builder  of  that  Church  of  St. 
Alban's — which  is  the  head  of  oflfence  in 
all  this  matter — Mr.  Hubbard,  who  at  this 
hour  iB  churchwarden  of  that  church.  He 
18  a  moit  respectable  and  excellent  man  in 
everj  possible  sense  of  the  word ;  but  still 
he  is  a  man  who  has  taken  up  so  decided 
an  attitude  in  regard  to  these  Ritualistic 
practices,  that  he  cannot  be  considered  an 
Impartial  judge  to  be  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mission. I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt 
that  the  Members  of  the  Commission  mean 
to  do  their  dutj ;  but  what  I  argue  is  that 
they  maj  be  biassed  by  their  very  strong 
feelings,  and  may  not  be  able  to  act  so  im- 
partially as  could  be  desired.  I  must  again 
protest  against  the  noble  Earl  rising  in  his 
place  in  this  House,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  country,  charging  me  with  a 
degree  of  baseness  which  would  render  me 
unfit  to  sit  in  this  House. 

Thb  Earl  op  DERBY  :  I  shall  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  if  I  hare  done  any  injustice 
to  the  noble  Earl,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear 
that  he  disclaims  what  I  attributed  to  him. 
But  certainly  when  I  heard  what  fell  from 
my  noble  Friend  I  thought  I  was  perfectly 
justified  in  making  the  obser?ation  I  did, 
in  regard  to  having  no  persons  on  the  Com- 
mission except  those  of  undecided  opinions. 
I  would  Tenture  to  remind  my  noble  Friend 
that  in  almost  erery  Commission  some 
persons  hare  been  appointed  who  hold 
strong  and  extreme  opinions.  For  example, 
there  sat  on  the  Commission  on  the  Punish- 
ment of  Death,  Mr.  Ewart,  a  Gentleman 
who,  year  after  year  in  the  House  uf  Com- 
mons, had  persereringly  adyocated  the  abo- 
lition of  that  punishment.  Yet  nobody 
thought  of  objecting  to  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Ewart  on  this  occasion  to  serye  on  the 
Commission.  In  the  same  manner  I  pro- 
posed to  my  noble  Friend  himself  that  he 
should  serve  on  the  Commission,  and  I 
should  have  been  glad  if  he  had  consented 
to  do  so  ;  though,  if  he  had  declined, 
that  was  a  matter  for  his  own  discretion. 
It  was  our  wish  that  all  opinions  should 
be  fairly  represented  on  the  Commission  in 
order  that  its  decision  might  not  be  a  one- 
sided one. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD :  The  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  has 
done  me  the  honour  to  specify  my  name  as 
one  to  which  he  objected,  on  the  ground  that 
I  am  a  person  of  extreme  opinions.  This 
Commission  has  been  appointed  mainly  to 
examine,  report  upon,  or,  if  possible,  adjust 
the  difficult  questions  which  have  arisen  as 
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to  the  extreme  Ritual.  Now,  I  challenge 
the  noble  Earl  in  the  face  of  the  House  to 
produce  one  single  element  of  proof  for  the 
assertion  that  he  has  just  made — that  I 
am,  or  ever  have  been,  an  extreme  man  in 
the  matter.  My  actions  and  words  are  be- 
fore the  Church.  I  have  done  all  in  my 
power  to  repress  these  extremes,  and  I  have 
given  in  my  Charges,  and  have  published, 
the  reasons  why  I  endeavour  to  repress 
them.  .  I  have  done  more.  I  have  been 
successful  in  repressing  them;  for,  whereas 
in  other  dioceses  they  have  broken  out,  in 
the  diocese  of  Oxford  there  has  been  a  re- 
markable absence  of  them.  It  is  very  easy 
for  the  noble  Earl  to  attack  me  because  I 
do  not  take  an  extreme  view.  He  himself 
confesses  that  he  is  an  extreme  man.  I 
am  not  an  extreme  man.  I  am  one  who 
holds  that  middle  position  of  doctrine  in 
the  Church  of  England  which  Richard 
Hooker  held,  and  for  which,  while  living, 
he  was  beset  by  the  Puritan  faction,  and 
for  the  holding  and  maintaining  of  which 
he  has,  since  his  death,  been  unifcrsally 
esteemed  in  the  Church  of  England.  Those 
are  my  opinions,  and  I  challenge  the  noble 
Earl  to  make  good,  if  he  can,  the  words 
he  has  so  rashly  thrown  out  in  your  Lord- 
ships* presence. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  think  we  must 
all  feel  that  it  is  inconvenient  to  discuss 
the  characters  of  the  Members  of  this 
Commission  ;  but  I  most  say  that  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
has  made  an  attack  upon  my  noble  Friend 
which  appears  to  be  not  well  founded.  I 
did  not  understand  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury)  to  mean  what  the  noble 
Earl  has  imputed  to  him.  I  do  not  wish 
at  this  moment  to  give  any  opinion  myself 
upon  the  constitution  of  the  Commission. 
There  are  many  Members  of  it  with  whom 
I  am  personally  unacquainted;  but  judg- 
ing, not  only  from  the  tone  of  the  public 
press,  but  from  all  that  I  have  heard  on 
the  subject,  I  must  conclude  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission  is  not  generally 
considered  a  perfectly  fair  and  judicious 
one.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  Com- 
mission ought  to  be  composed  either  upon 
one  principle  or  the  other— either  of  per- 
sons perfectly  impartial,  or  it  should  be  a 
representative  Commission,  representing 
adequately  and  fairly  the  different  shades 
of  opinion.  If  I  understood  the  objection 
of  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury) rightly,  it  is  that  he  does  not  think 
that  the  Commission,  taken  as  a  represen* 
tative  Commissioni  is  not  so  constituted  as 
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ffftirly  to  represeiit  all  qtiniooi.  I  do  not 
donbl  but  the  noble  Earl  and  Mr.  Walpole 
bare  moot  oonsoientioiitlj  dotired  to  come 
to  a  proper  conelusion  on  the  matter.  But 
I  should  like  to  know  whether  thej  eon- 
Butted  anj  other  personB  before  BettHng  it. 
I  know,  as  a  fact,  that  neither  the  Aroh- 
blAhop  of  York  nor  the  Bishop  of  London 
were  oonaulted.  I  beliere  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Arehbishop  of  York  refused 
to  serre  on  the  Commission,  and  I  belie?e 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  did  bo  also. 

Thb  Babl  of  derby  :  I  am  not  able 
to  say  whether  the  Bishop  of  London  was 
oonaulted  in  the  first  instance  or  not ;  but 
I  know  that  the  Archbishop  of  Csnterbury 
was  consulted  in  regard  to  the  names  of 
the  Members,  and  I  beliere  he  communi- 
cated them  to  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
other  Prelates.  The  Archbishop  of  York 
refused  to  Berve  on  the  Commission — for 
what  reasons  it  is  not  for  me  to  say. 

The  Archbibhop  of  CANTERBURY  : 
As  my  name  has  been  mentioned,  I  may 
now  state  that,  at  an  early  stage,  the  list 
of  the  proposed  Members  of  the  Commis- 
sion waa  presented  to  me  ;  and  among 
them,  at  that  time,  were  the  names  of  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, and  Sir  Roundell  Palmer.  I  then 
thought  that  the  Commission  was  fairly 
constituted  ;  but  I  ha?e  not  seen  it  since, 
and  I  can  therefore  gire  no  opinion  respect- 
bg  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  say  I 
belieTO  that  all  parties  are  fairly  repre- 
sented, and  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  country  will  be  satisfied. 

Thb  Earl  of  DERBY :  Though  it  is 
not  usual  in  the  case  of  Royal  Commis- 
sions, I  will  mo?e  an  Address  to  the  Crown 
for  a  copy  of  this  Commission. 

Tbe  Eabl  of  DERBY  then  moved  an 
AddresB  for  Copy  of  the  Commibsion  of 
Inquiry  into  the  difference  of  Practise  in 
the  Conduct  of  Public  Worship  in  Churches 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

FRIENDLY  SOCIETIES: 

vonoN  for  returns. 

Thb  Earl  of  LICHFIELD,  in  moring 
for  Returns  relating  to  members  of  Friendly 
Societies,  said,  there  were  four  classes  of 
these  societies.  The  first  were  societies 
established  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
assistance  for  the  members  in  time  of  stck- 
neis,  and  payment  of  certain  sums  on  their 


death.  These  soeietieB  were  generally 
estahlished  for  local  purposes,  were  ma< 
naged  by  persons  Fmng  in  the  district, 
and,  as  a  rule,  were  rery  well  managed. 
But  as,  under  the  last  Act  relating  to 
Friendly  Societies,  there  was  no  legal  obli- 
gation that  the  rules  of  these  kinds  of  so- 
cieties should  be  properly  certified,  he 
thought  that  an  amendment  was  required 
in  that  respect ;  and  he  also  thought  that 
some  more  practical  arrangement  for  the 
settlement  of  disputes  was  reouired.  The 
next  class  presented  several  of  the  advau- 
tages  of  the  first  class,  but  it  contained  a 
number  of  members  who  were  merely  de- 
positors. This  class  of  societies  were  not 
even  obliged  to  keep  their  accounts  sepa- 
rate— a  state  of  things  in  which  it  was 
impossible  for  any  society  to  he  sound  ; 
but,  upon  merely  depositing  their  rules, 
were  entitled  to  claim  the  advantages  of 
the  44th  section,  and  were  invested  with 
the  privilege  of  sueing  and  being  sued.  He 
did  not  object  to  their  having  this  privilege, 
but  he  thought  it  most  objectionable  that 
any  society  should  receive  recognition  from 
the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  unless 
its  accounts  were  returned  and  kept  in 
such  a  manner  as  afforded  a  guarantee  for 
its  soundness.  There  was  a  third  class  of 
societies  whioh  he  thought  the  Legislature 
ought  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  dis- 
courage— he  meant  the  large  burial  socie- 
ties established  in  the  large  towns  such  bb 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  which  sometimes 
consisted  of  150,000  to  200,000  members. 
These  societies  conducted  their  business 
by  means  of  collectors  and  agents  employed 
to  collect  subscriptions  in  different  locali- 
ties throughout  the  country.  In  this  way 
the  expenses  of  management  were  swollen 
to  25  or  50  per  cent,  and  members  residing 
in  the  more  distant  localities  frequently 
found  themselves  without  any  possibility 
of  redress  as  against  the  centriU  society. 
Collectors  and  agents,  he  thought,  ought 
in  such  cases  to  be  held  responsible  to 
those  whom  they  induced  to  join ;  and, 
remembering  the  public  statement  made 
some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  calling 
attention  to  this  subject,  it  was  surprising 
that  some  legislation  on  the  subject  had 
not  taken  place.  A  fourth  class,  who,  on 
depositing  their  rules,  were  entitled  to  the 
protection  provided  by  the  Act,  were  those 
trade  societies  which  were  connected  with 
trades  unions.  Without  going  into  the 
question  of  the  legality  or  illegality  of  any 
of  the  rules  of  these  societies,  he  thought 
it  would  be  clear  to  their  Lordships  that 
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the  propiHr  time  to  asoertaio  whether  the 
rules  were  or  were  not  legal  was  before 
they  were  deposited  with  the  Registrar 
General.  If  before  the  rules  of  these  fo- 
cieties  received  the  recognition  of  the  Re- 
gistrar General  thej  were  certified  bjr  some 
competent  authority  as  legal  or  illegal 
great  adfantage  would  result,  and  many 
cases,  such  as  had  been  brought  before  the 
Law  CoortSy  in  which  the  rules  were  declared 
to  be  illegal,  would  hafc  been  pre?ented. 
The  noble  Earl,  in  conclusion,  stated  that 
he  had  gi?en  close  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  that  it  was  his  full  intention  to  lay  a 
Bill  on  the  table  of  the  House.  The  Re- 
turns, howe?er,  for  which  he  asked,  in  the 
first  instance,  would  have  the  effect,  when 
produced,  of  calling  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  and  rendering  apparent  the  neces- 
sity for  legislation. 

Retam  of  the  Nomber  of  Paupers  in  each 
Union  Workhouse  who  have  been  Members  of 
Friendly  Societies  which  have  been  dissolved  or 
broken  up :  And  also. 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
each  County  in  England  and  Wales  enrolled  and 
eertifled  since  June  1793  (33  Geo.  3.  o.  64.)  to 
8Ut  May  18G7 ;  and  also  of  the  Number  of  such 
Societies  which  hare  been  dissolved  or  broken  up. 
— ( The  Earl  of  Lichfield,) 

Lord  PORTMAN  said,  that  having 
taken  an  active  interest  in  the  change 
which  was  made  in  1827,  he  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  his  noble  Friend  should  not 
carr?  back  the  scope  of  his  inquiry  to 
1793,  but  should  begin  with  1827,  at 
which  period  the  Registrars  of  Friendly 
Societies  were  first  appointed.  As  to  tho 
contemplated  inquiry  in  the  union  work- 
houses, he  had  no  objection  to  offer,  but 
he  did  not  think  his  noble  Friend  was  likely 
to  gain  in  those  establishments  much  use- 
ful information  concerning:  the  state  of 
friendly  societies.  In  1827  the  question 
was  very  carefully  considered  whether  it 
was  possible  to  have  tables  framed  so  accu- 
rately that  the  Registrar  mi^ht  certify  the 
tables  as  well  as  the  rules ;  but  it  was 
found  that  it  would  be  most  unsafe  to  give 
Parliamentary  sanction  to  any  tables  of 
this  description.  The  difference  in  the  value 
of  life  in  large  towns  and  in  the  rural 
districts  was  immense,  and  calculations 
respecting  friendly  societies  must  be  based 
on  the  minimum  number  of  contributing 
members.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Carlisle  and  the  Northampton  tables 
differed  considerably,  and  both  varied  from 
tables  constructed  subsequently.     la  fact, 
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no  tables  could  be  framed  that  would  be 
applicable  to  friendly  societies  generally. 
The  noble  Earl  desired  to  have  rules  so 
framed  that  no  question  upon  them  could 
afterwards  arise  in  a  Court  of  Law  ;  but 
hitherto  it  had  been  found  impossible  to 
frame  any  rules  or  laws  upon  which  litiga- 
tion did  not  afterwards  arise,  and  he  feared 
that  in  aiming  at  too  much  the  noble  Earl 
might  defeat  his  own  object.  It  was  im« 
possible  that  any  subject  more  important 
to  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  the  lowest 
classes  could  be  taken  up  ;  and  if  the  noble 
Earl  needed  any  assistance  he  should  be 
happy  to  afford  him  the  benefit  of  any  in- 
formation or  experience  which  he  himself 
had  acquired  with  regard  to  this  question 
during  the  last  forty  years. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  said,  he  had  un- 
derstood  that  Mr.Tidd  Pratt  had  said  that 
out  of  25,000  friendly  societies  that  had 
come  before  him,  he  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  soundness  of  twenty. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON  said,  there  was 
no  objection  to  furnishing  tlie  Returns  re-* 
ferred  to  in  the  first  part  of  the  Motion, 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  secure  that  the 
information  was  supplied  as  fully  ns  pos- 
sible. The  latter  part  of  tho  Motion  re- 
ferred to  a  department  with  which  he  was 
not  connected. 

The  Earl  of  LICHFIELD  believed 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining 
the  Returns  as  far  back  as  1793,  for 
although  the  wholo  of  the  Returns  neces- 
sary wero  not  in  the  hands  of  the  Regis- 
trars, they  were  in  existence.  With  regard 
to  tho  proposal  to  frame  tables,  he  did  not 
believe  ony  actuary  in  London  would  be 
able  to  frame  a  rate  of  payment  for  a  place 
with  which  he  was  not  well  acquainted. 
The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Portman)  had  said 
that  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  lay  duwa 
rules  for  all  cases  indiscriminately  ;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  (the  Earl  of  Lichfield)  that 
arbitration  was  so  good  a  thing  that  a  rule 
now  in  force  in  some  societies,  requiring 
that  cases  of  dispute  should  be  settled  by 
the  arbitration  of  certain  persons  neither 
directly  nor*  indirectly  interested  in  the 
funds  of  the  society,  might  be  insisted  on 
as  security  for  the  members. 

Lord  PORTMAN  said,  that  under  pre- 
sent circumstances  there  was  nothing 
members  of  friendly  societies  objected  to 
so  much  as  arbitration,  because,  although 
arbitrators  might  be  appointed,  they  could 
not  be  made  to  oct.  Courts  of  Law  were 
open  to  oil,  and  if  arbitration  were  to  bo 
really  serviceable  tome  provision  should  bo 
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trade  compelling  the   arbitrators  to  act 
when  required. 

Motion  agreed  to:  Returns  ordered  to 
be  laid  before  the  House* 

BI3SINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
MOTION  FOB  BBTUBNS. 

LoBD  LYVBDEN,  in  moving  for  Re- 
toms  relating  to  the  Bnsiness  of  the 
House — the  number  of  Peers  who  have 
attended  each  sitting,  the  measures  passed, 
the  number  of  divisions,  the  number  of 
times  proxies  have  been  called  and  their 
effect  upon  the  result  of  the  divisions — 
said  that  in  the  first  place  he  must  apolo- 
gise for  introducing  a  subject  which  would 
more  properly  have  originated  with  one  of 
much  greater  experience.  In  doinj];  so  he 
in  no  wise  desired  to  speak  in  the  way 
of  reproach  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
business  was  managed  in  their  Lordships* 
House ;  he  simply  desired  to  make  clear  to 
their  Lordships,  and  through  their  Lord- 
ships to  tlie  public,  what  amount  of  busi- 
ness was  actually  transacted  in  their 
Chamber.  He  did  not  consider  that  their 
Lordships'  House  ought  to  be  regarded  as 
a  drag  upon  the  wheel  of  progress,  or  as 
merely  a  weight  on  the  machinery  of  the 
State.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought  their 
Lordships  should  transact  a  large  amount 
of  business  of  great  importance.  Wherever 
representative  assemblies  exist  an  Upper 
Chamber  had  always  been  deemed  a  ne- 
cessity, as  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  a 
double  Chamber  always  formed  a  feature 
of  every  new  Constitution  framed  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  Colonies.  The  only 
distinction  between  the  Upper  Chamber  of 
the  mother  country  and  those  of  the  Colo- 
nies was  that  the  one  was  hereditary  and 
the  other  elective  ;  and  no  doubt  the  colo- 
nial Upper  Chambers  were  elective,  because 
it  was  impossible  satisfactorily  to  form  a 
colonial  Upper  chamber  purely  after  the 
model  of  their  Lordships'  House.  He  did 
not  indeed  believe  that  in  any  country  in 
the  world  such  an  assembly  of  men  could 
be  brought  together  as  formed  their  Lord- 
ships' House.  In  it  were  to  be  found  the 
descendants  of  the  ancient  nobility.  Law- 
yers who  had  raised  themselves  by  their 
learning  and  talents  to  the  highest  rank 
in  their  profession,  eminent  diplomatists, 
distinguished  military  men,  and  a  bench 
of  Bishops  no  less  remarkable  as  scholars 
than  as  divines  —  some  men  eminent  in 
commerce,  others  beloved  for  their  philan- 
thropy— so  that  among  them  were  many 
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of  the  most  highly  educated  men  in 
the  kingdom :  with  experience  gained  bj 
many  in  the  more  active  arena  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  nearly  all  in  the 
local  tribunals  of  their  country,  their  Lord- 
ships' House  was  formed  of  those  whose 
education  peculiarly  fitted  them  to  fill  the 
office  of  legislator.  Nor  were  they  without 
great  rhetoricians.  The  noble  Earl  behind 
the  gangway  (the  Earl  of  Ellenborough) 
was  almost  alone  in  his  emphatic  eloquence. 
The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment was,  as  a  debater,  not  excelled  by  any- 
one in  this  or  any  assembly  in  the  world;  and 
generally  their  Lordships  brought  to  that 
House  an  independence  of  action  not  always 
possessed  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Still,  with  all  these  advantages, 
it  was  constantly  asked  why  their  Lord- 
ships' debates  were  not  more  ample,  and 
why  they  were  regarded  with  so  little  in- 
terest by  the  public  ?  In  answering  this 
he  contended  that  the  House  of  Lords  was 
not  to  be  considered  by  the  same  standard 
as  the  House  of  Commons.  The  main 
reason,  of  course,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
position  which  the  House  of  Lords  occu- 
pied in  the  constitution,  while  it  was  no- 
torious that  the  Government  of  the  country 
rested  mainly  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Ministers  were  naturally  deairous  not  to 
bring  forward  in  the  House  of  Lords 
measure  which  might  appear  more  appro- 
priate to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they 
were  anxious  first  to  ascertoin  tho  opinion 
of  the  Lower  House  upon  their  Bills. 
There  had,  indeed,  always  been  a  tendency 
not  to  originate  measures  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House — so  much  so  that  the  subject 
had  led  to  a  great  deal  of  discussion  in  a 
Committee  which  sat  in  1861.  For  his 
own  part  he  thought  that  there  were  se- 
veral directions  in  which  the  present  ar- 
rangements might  be  altered,  and  that 
legislation  might  safely  be  commenced  in 
that  House  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
was  the  case  at  present.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  his  experience  did  not  lead 
him  to  put  much  faith' in  leaving  the  matter 
to  be  dealt  with  by  a  Committee  ;  he  be- 
lieved that  the  evil  might  be  much  better 
remedied  by  their  Lordships  themselves 
taking  the  matter  in  hand.  That  section 
of  the  Return  for  which  he  proposed  to 
move,  relating  to  the  attendance  of  Peers 
during  the  present  Session,  would,  he  be- 
lieved, show  that  the  attendance  in  their 
Lordships'  House  was  much  more  constant 
and  much  larger  than  was  generally  sup- 
posed.    And  on  this  arose  the  question, 
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whether  they  should  not  adopt  some  Buch 
course  as  was  in  practice  in  the  House  of 
Commons  —  that  of  requiring  a  certain 
number  of  Peers  to  be  present  in  the 
House  in  order  to  the  transaction  of 
business.  He  did  not  know  that  such  a 
rule  would  tend  to  expedite  the  public 
business,  but  it  would  certainly  be  more 
satisfactory  to  the  country.  The  practice, 
which  was  not  one  sanctioned  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  of  any  Peer  bringing  forward 
in  a  long  speech  a  subject  after  gifing 
prifate  notice  to  the  Minister,  also  da- 
maged their  Lordships*  debates,  for  many 
noble  Peers  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  present,  and  whose  opinion  on  any 
given  subject  was  of  great  weight,  were 
absent  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  its  being  brought  forward. 
Again  ;  there  certainly  was  in  their  Lord- 
ships' House  an  absence  of  order  in  the 
conduct  of  business,  such  as  did  not  exist 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  owing 
to  their  having  no  president  to  whom  re- 
ference could  be  made  for  decision.  But 
bis  chief  object  in  bringing  forward  the 
subject  was  to  disabuse  the  public  mind 
as  to  the  small  amount  of  business  sup- 
posed to  be  transacted  by  their  Lordships' 
House.  It  was  no  doubt  startling  to  read 
in  the  newspapers  that  the  House  met  at 
five  o'clock  and  adjourned  at  half-past 
five,  leading  to  the  inference  that  the 
Lords  have  done  nothing,  forgetting  that 
they  have  nothing  to  do  by  no  fault  of 
their  own.  In  opposition  to  this  short 
sitting  he  would  take  an  evening  when 
some  great  question  came  forward.  Un- 
less a  division  is  expected,  which  is  seldom, 
the  attendance  diminishes  at  seven,  and 
altogether  disappears  at  eight.  As  the 
House  does  not  meet  till  ^^e,  and  does  not 
begin  business  till  a  quarter  past,  just  two 
hours  and  a  half  are  left  for  the  debate, 
the  whole  of  which,  or  at  least  two-thirds, 
are  engaged  by  the  Leaders  of  the  House, 
so  that  no  young  Peers  have  that  oppor- 
tunity for  practice  which  is  quite  ne- 
cessary to  make  accomplished  speakers. 
Another  reason  for  the  diminished  attend- 
ance of  Peers  at  the  sittings  of  the  House 
was  the  mode  in  which  private  business 
was  conducted.  He  thought  that  in  spite 
of  the  able  manner  in  which  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  performed  his  duties,  the 
practice  of  selection  for  Committees  on 
Private  Bills  at  present  in  vogue  was  one 
which  it  was,  at  all  events,  advisable  in 
some  way  to  modify.  Instead  of  noble 
Lords  being  canvassed  for  their  attendance 
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on  Committees  as  was  now  done,  he  eonld 
not  understand  why  a  circular  similar  to  the 
one  adopted  by  the  House  of  Commons 
should  not  be  sent  to  every  one  of  their 
Lordships,  asking  at  what  period  of  the 
Session  it  would  be  most  convenient  for 
him  to  attend.  The  present  practice  was 
most  objectionable  ;  and,  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  was  of  itself  extremely  irksome, 
the  only  plan  by  which  it  could  be  made 
tolerable  would  be  one  which  would  secure 
a  regular  and  fair  division  of  labour.  He 
might,  perhaps,  add  that  he  had  no  objec- 
tion, if  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  thought  it  desirable,  that  this 
subject  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
which  would  probably  be  appointed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Motion  which  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  had 
placed  on  the  Paper  for  to-morrow.  The 
next  point  to  which  he  wished  to  call  their 
Lordships'  attention  was  the  question  of 
proxies,  in  which  also  he  felt  a  very  deep 
interest.  And  here,  too,  he  believed  the 
general  opinion  over  estimated  the  extent 
to  which  they  were  employed.  The  use  of 
proxies  was  one  of  the  oldest  institutions 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  first  instance 
of  the  use  of  proxies  occurred,  as  far  as 
they  could  learn,  in  the  time  of  Edward  1. ; 
but  the  proxies  of  that  period  were  of  a 
very  different  character  to  that  used  at 
present,  for  a  Peer  had  to  state  the  rea- 
son why  the  Peer  whose  proxy  he  held 
could  not  attend.  According  to  a  Return 
obtained  by  Lord  Brougham  in  1849  it 
appeared,  that  in  the  ten  years  previous 
proxies  only  had  been  used  on  twenty- 
two  occasions,  and  of  that  number  four 
measures  or  questions  only  were  carried 
by  these  proxies.  Owing  to  the  dili- 
gence of  one  of  the  officers  of  their 
Lordships'  House  he  learnt  that,  dur- 
ing the  ten  years  subsequent  to  1849, 
proxies  had  only  been  used  nine  times, 
and  on  only  three  occasions  was  the  result 
determined  by  their  influence — namely,  the 
Ministers  Money  Bill,  the  Divorce  and 
Matrimonial  Causes  Bill,  and,  thirdly,  the 
Motion  made  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  for  a  vote  of  cen- 
sure on  the  Government  of  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  for  their  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  Danish  Question.  He  believed 
the  system  itself,  however,  to  be  so  ano- 
malous that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  advo- 
cates of  the  present  practice  rather  to  offer 
a  defence  than  for  those  who  attacked  it 
to  make  out  their  case.  The  impression 
out  of  doom  was,  that  Peers  held  many 
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proxies  which  they  could  use  as  they 
thought  fit,  and  hy  so  doing,  of  coorse, 
carry  any  measure  ;  hut  since  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  no  Peer  had  held  more  than 
two  proxies,  and  on  certain  questions  they 
could  not  be  used.  The  great  mistake, 
however,  was  their  use  on  votes  of  censure; 
bat  their  use  on  those  occasions  did  not 
produce  any  popular  victory,  because  the 
fiste  of  a  Ministry  did  not  depend  upon  a 
vote  ID  their  Lordships*  House.  Their 
Lordships*  House  never  stood  higher  in 
public  estimation  than  at  present,  and  to  a 
great  extent  it  was  the  guide  of  public 
opinion  in  this  country.  It  was  the  duty 
of  their  Lordships  so  to  improve  the  con- 
duct of  business  in  that  House  as  to  con- 
tinue to  merit  that  good  opinion,  and  if 
possible  enhance  it.  The  noble  Lord  con- 
cluded by  moving  for  the  Returns. 

Moted,  That  there  be  laid  before  this  House : 

Betam  of  the  Number  of  Lords  who  have  st- 
tended  tbe  Sitting  of  the  House  on  esoh  £veninf 
since  the  Commencement  of  tbe  Session  ;  the 
Time  each  Evening  during  which  the  House  has 
ast ;  the  Measures  passed ;  whether  brought  up 
from  the  House  of  Commons  or  originated  in  the 
Boose  of  Ix>rds ;  the  Number  of  Divisions,  and 
the  Number  of  Lords  who  voted  :  Also, 

An  Account  of  the  Instances  in  which  Proxies 
having  heen  called  the  Result  of  the  Division  was 
such  that  the  Majority  of  the  whole  Votes  was 
diffoiBnt  from  the  Majority  of  the  whole  Votes 
present  and  Proxies,  distinguishing  the  Date  of 
each  Listance  since  1849 :  And  also. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Times  in  each 
Tear  which  Proxies  have  been  called  since  the 
hst  Retomin  1849.^7^  Lard  Lyveden,) 

Tbe  Babl  of  DERBY :  I  can  find  no 
fanlt  with  the  noble  Lord  for  introducing 
this  Question.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
that  the  public  at  large  should  be  satisfied 
that  this  House  is  not  a  mere  drag  upon 
the  other  House  of  Parliament,  and  that  it 
should  not  think,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
this  House  systematically  abandons  the 
consideration  of  all  important  measures  to 
a  small  proportion  of  its  Members,  and 
neglects  those  duties  which  should  engage 
the  attention  of  those  who  occupy  seats  in 
this  House.  With  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar object  of  the  noble  Lord's  Motion  I 
confess  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  some  of 
tbe  information  he  seeks  is  not  very  valu- 
able or  important.  It  is  not  necessary,  for 
example,  to  show  the  number  of  Peers  who 
attend  each  particular  evening,  or  the 
number  of  hours — or  of  minutes  in  some 
instances — we  sit  on  each  particular  even- 
ing, because  that  information,  taken  with- 
out any  explanation  of  the  amount  of  busi- 


ness transacted,  would  giro  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  manner  in  which  the  House 
discharges  its  duties.      I  venture  to  say 
that,  whenever  any  really  important  busi- 
ness comes  before  the  House  for  considera- 
tion, looking  to  the  difference  of  ages  of 
the  Members  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the 
number  of  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House  who  are   unfortunately  unable    to 
attend  in  consequence  of  infirmity,  there  is 
a  full   proportion   of   attendance   in  this 
House  compared  with  that  given  in  tlie 
other  House.     It  cannot  be  expected  that 
Peers  will  come  down  to   the  House   in 
large  numbers  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ses- 
sion, when  there  really  is  nothing  before 
the  House  but  mere  questions  of  routine 
and  minor  importance  are  to  be  discussed, 
and  nothing  comes  before  the  House  at- 
tracting public  attention.     The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Ear]  of  Shaftesbury)  has  a 
Motion  on  tbe  Paper  for  to-morrow,  which 
he  believes  will   have   a  tendency  to  en- 
courage the  attendance   and  speaking  of 
the  younger  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House  on  ordinary  occasions.     Now,  if  that 
object  can  be  attained,  it  will  be  very  de- 
sirable, because  I  think  that  it  is  a  great 
inconvenience  and  loss  to  your  Lordships' 
House  that  the  younger  Peers,  from  what- 
ever motives,  abstain  from  taking  part  in 
the  debates,  leaving  the  main  business  to 
be  done  by  the  older  stagers.     I  am  not 
quite    certain   that  the  course  which  the 
noble  Earl  suggests  is  one  calculated  to 
have   the  effect  he  desires   to    produce  ; 
neither  am  I  sure  that  there  may  not  be 
other  objections  taken  to  it ;    but  it  is,  at 
all  events,  worthy  of  your  Lordships*  con- 
sideration.    The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord 
Lyveden)  has  stated  that  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  refer  tbe  subject  of  his  Motion  to 
the  Committee  to  be  moved    for  by  tho 
noble  Lord  opposite,  if  granted.     As  far 
as  the  Qovernment  is  concerned  we  shall 
not  offer  any  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Earl,  nor  to  that  of  the  noble  Baron. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  we  should  take  this  opportunity 
of  inquiring  into  the  mode  of  conducting 
business  in  this  House  ;    but  I  think  that 
it   can    be  more  advantageously  done  by 
moving  for  a  Committee,  than    by    mov- 
ing   for    certain    Returns,    which,    unac- 
companied by  explanations,  may  lead  to 
false  and  unfair  impressions  as  to  the  real 
merits  of  the  case.     With  regard  to  the 
time  spent  by  your  Lordships,  irrespective 
of  the  measures  brought  forward,  I  con- 
fess I  am  not  one  of  those  who  measure 
F  2 
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the  Talue  and  importance  of  the  duties 
performed  hy  the  two  Hoates  by  the  time 
occupied  in  the  discharge  of  them.  I  am 
happy  to  sny  that  the  eaooethes  loquendi  does 
not  prevail  in  this  House  to  the  extent 
that  it  does  in  tlie  otiier  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. There  are  not  so  many  of  your 
Lordships  who  are  anxious  to  give  your 
opinions  upon  every  subject  which  is 
brought  under  discussion ;  neitlier  are 
there  so  many,  I  am  happy  to  say,  who 
suggest  Amendment  after  Amendment  in 
Committee.  Were  we  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  House  we  should  find 
that  passing  one  Bill  through  Committee 
would  probably  absorb  the  greater  portion 
of  the  Session.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
time  spent  on  a  particular  debate  is  a  mea- 
sure of  its  importance.  Therefore,  a  Re- 
turn of  the  number  of  hours  occupied  and 
the  number  of  measures  passed  between 
February  and  June  would  give  a  false  and 
erroneous  impression  of  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  this  House,  because,  as 
the  noble  Lord  is  aware,  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Session  we  are  waiting  for 
measures  from  the  other  House  and  have 
nothing  to  do,  whereas,  at  the  end  of  the 
Session,  we  are  overwhelmed  with  business 
which  has  to  be  got  through  very  hastily; 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  owing  to  that 
ciroumstsBce,  our  duty  is  often  very  su- 
perficially performed.  It  is  much  easier, 
however,  to  point  out  the  inconvenience 
than  to  suggest  a  remedy.  It  may  be 
said  that  we  might  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  Session  proceed  with  measures 
which  might  fitly  occupy  the  other  House 
at  a  later  period.  Now,  it  does  so  happen 
that  this  Session  we  have  sent  down  to 
the  other  House  a  greater  number  of  mea- 
sures than  have  been  sent  up  to  us.  The 
Bills  relating  to  the  Metropolitan  Traffic, 
to  the  Public  Schools,  and  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law,  which  were  originated 
in  this  House  during  the  present  Session, 
have  been  sent  down  to  the  other  House, 
where  they  are  all  tied  np,  and  will  have 
to  remain  there  until  July  or  August ; 
when  perhaps  the  measures  which  we  sent 
down  from  this  House  in  March  may  have 
to  be  laid  aside  in  consequence  of  the  other 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  occupy- 
ing their  whole  time.  It  is  no  encourage- 
ment to  your  Lordships  to  devote  your  time 
and  attention  in  the  preparation  of  mea- 
sures with  the  perfect  conviction  iu  your 
minds  that  they  will  be  thrown  over,  and 
that  you  will  have  to  recommence  your 
labours  the  following  Session.  Besides  this, 
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the  greater  proportion  of  the  Bills  which 
pass  through  Parliament  contain  provisions 
with  regard  to  taxation  or  other  money 
matters  which  the  rules  of  the  House  of 
Commons  -»  whether  reasonably  or  unrea- 
sonably I  do  not  pretend  to  say  —  pre- 
vent us  from  exercising  any  control  over. 
At  the  same  time  I  think  it  is  quite  de- 
sirable to  ascertain  whether,  by  any  mode 
we  can  adopt,  we  can  secure  a  more  regular 
and  a  larger  attendance  of  Members  of  this 
House,  and  whether  we  can  take  upon  our- 
selves a  larger  share  of  the  duties  of  Par- 
liamentary legislation.  I  confess  I  do  not 
see  any  hope  of  altering  the  existing  state 
of  things  as  long  as  the  rules  of  the 
House  of  Commons  prevent  measures  being 
brought  into  this  House  in  the  early  part 
of  the  Session.  In  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  proportionate  attendance  in  this 
House  and  in  that  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament,  the  greater  age  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House — a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  its  Members  being  above  the  age  of 
sixty  than  is  the  case  in  the  House  of 
Commons — should  not  be  overlooked.  And 
this  is  not  unimportant  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  proxies,  the  greater  age  and 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  most  Talu- 
able  Members  of  this  House  preventing 
them  from  attending  to  give  their  votes  in 
person  upon  all  occasions.  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  the  question  of  proxies  ;  it  is,  as 
the  noble  Lord  says,  a  Tory  ancient  right 
of  the  Honse  ;  but  it  is  never  used  except 
upon  very  rare  occasions.  Indeed,  proxies 
have  only  been  used  in  two  instances  in 
the  course  of  the  last  nine  years. 

Lord  LYVEDEN  remarked  that  there 
had  been  nine  occasions  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  :  There  were 
several  instances  in  1857-8,  when  proxies 
were  used,  but  within  the  last  nine  years 
they  have  only  been  used  on  two  occasions. 
It  is  supposed  out  of  doors  that  a  single 
Peer  can  hold  an  unlimited  number  of 
proxies,  but  actually  no  Peer  can  hold  more 
than  two  ;  and,  so  far  from  your  Lordships 
being  taken  by  surprise  by  their  use,  all 
proxies  are  entered  in  a  book,  with  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  use  them,  such 
book  being  open  to  inspection  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  before  4  o'clock  of  the 
day  previous  to  that  in  which  they  are  to 
be  used.  Again ;  on  this  subject  it  should  be 
recollected  that  they  can  only  be  applied  to 
questions  of  principle  not  of  detail.  Proxies 
cannot  be  used  in  Committee.  It  is  no 
doubt  most  importanti  that  on  all  subjects 
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the  argamenta  should  be  earefall j  weighed  ; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  many  great  and 
important  questions  of  principle  your  Lord- 
ships* judgment  is  delivered  when  many 
ba?e  not  been  present  to  hear  tho  argu- 
ments used  on  that  occasion  ;  but  these 
arguments  have  been  probably  used  over 
and   over  again,  and  year  after  year.     I 
eannot  think  that  the  use  of  proxies  on 
such  occasions  is  an  improper   use.     It 
certainly  is  not  more  unreasonable  than 
the  power  of    pairing   acted   on   in    the 
ether  House,  and  according  to  which  Mem- 
bers are  pledged  to  abstain  from  voting 
until  a  particular  hour,  and  then  they  went 
down   to  the  House  to  give  their  votes 
without  knowing  the  particular  questions 
to  be  brought  forward  at  the  particular 
moment,   and   without  having   heard  the 
arguments — or  perhaps  for  a  portion — it 
may  be  the  greater  portion — of  a  Session, 
bj  which  Members  pledge  themselves  to  a 
particular  course  of  action  in  matters  of 
which  they  have  at  the  time  not  the  slight- 
est conception.     Am^ain,  I  say,  there  are 
many  most  valuable  Members  of  their  Lord- 
ships* House,  who,  from  age  and  infirmity, 
are  unable  to  give  their  attendance,  but 
whose   opinions   on  subjects  which   have 
been  discussed  over  and  over  again  would 
be  moat  valuable  to  the  House,  and  who 
are  enabled  by  the  system  of  proxies  to 
record  their  votes  on  such  subjects.     That 
is  a  very  legitimate  occasion  for  the  prac- 
tice of  voting  by  proxy  ;  and,  though  I 
do  not  think  it  of  great  consequence  if  it 
should  be  done  away  with  altogether,  yet 
I  tliink  there  are  reasons  for  it  as  applying 
to  your  Lordships'  House  which  would  not 
apply  to  such  a  practice  in  the  other  House. 
I  will  not  enter  further  into  the  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  this  question.     I  think  I 
understood   from  the  noble    Lord   (Lord 
Lyveden)  that  he  would  have  no  objection 
to  have  the  whole  matter  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee.      Perhaps,   then,    the 
noble  Lord  will  consent  to  withdraw  his 
Motion  for  the  present  upon  the  under- 
standing  that  not  only  his  Motion,  but 
that  of  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  has  given  notice  for 
to-morrow,  and  the  addition  to  be  moved 
by  another  noble  Earl   (Earl  Granville), 
will,  with  the  consent  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  be  referred  to  the  same  Com- 
mittee.     That  Committee  will  have  a  full 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  various  ques- 
tions comprised  in  the  two  notices. 

Eabl  QRANYILLB  said,  he  was  glad 
to  hear  thai  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 


(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury),  together  with  the 
extension,  of  which  he  (Earl  Granville)  had 
given  notice,  would  be  acceded  to  by  the 
Government.      There  was  no  doubt  that 
there  were  two  things  upon  which  the  pub- 
lic had  formed  erroneous  notions — the  at- 
tendance of  their  Lordships  in  the  House, 
and  the  amount  of  business   transacted. 
No  doubt,  tho  amount  of  business  to  be 
transacted  by  their  Lordships  must  have 
some  effect  on  the  attendance  of  Peers  in 
the  House.    With  respect  to  attendance, 
no  one  could  speak  with  more  authority 
than  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  not  only  on  account  of  his  being 
the  Leader  of  the   Government,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  Peer  young  or  old  who 
attended   more  assiduously  than   he   did, 
whether  in  or  out  of  ofBce.     The  attend- 
ance in  this  House  had  been  above  the 
average  this  year,   partly   owing  to  the 
pressure  which  it  was  understood  he  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  put  upon  all  those  con- 
nected with  his  Government.    The  attend- 
ance of   their  Lordships   depended   very 
much  upon  the  interest   attached  to  the 
Question  upon  the  Paper.  On  the  one  hand, 
if  a  large  number  of  Peers  came  down  to 
the  House,  and  found  nothing  to  do,  they 
were  not  encouraged  to  come  down  the 
next  day.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  noble 
Lord  came  down  to  the  House  with  the  in* 
tention  of  bringing  forward  some  question 
of  interest  or  importance,  and  found  on  his 
arrival  only  a  scanty  attendance  of  Peers, 
he  could  not  feel  the  same  desire  of  deal- 
ing with  the  matter  as  he  would  have  if 
there  were  a  large  attendance.     This  year 
one  subject  alone  absorbed  the  attention  of 
the  public — that  subject  could  only  be  dis- 
cussed when  the  Reform  Bill  came  before 
the  House.     On  other  subjects,  there  was 
a  desire  on  the  Liberal  side  not  to  show 
any  party  spirit ;  and  it  would  not  add  to, 
but  diminish  the  reputation  of  the  House, 
if  Peers  were  to  debate  questions  of  no 
practical  interest  to  the  public  at  large. 
It  was  never  the  interest  of  a  Government 
to  raise  discussions  ;  it  was  their  business 
to  get  their  business  done  as  quietly  and 
promptly   as  possible.      The   noble   Earl 
(who  was  imperfectly  heard)  deprecated  the 
use  of  proxies,  answered  the  reasons  given 
for  their  use,  and  strongly  recommended 
that  the  further  exercise  of  them  should  be 
considered  in  the  Committee.     The  words 
of  reference  which  he  had  proposed  were 
purposely  vague,  in  order  that  the  Com- 
mittee might  inquire  into  the  various  sug- 
gestions which  ha^e  been  made  for  the 
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more  satisfactory  transaction  of  tlie  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

Lord  REDES  DALE  trusted  that  the 
House  would  not  make  any  change  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  prifate  business  of 
that  House,  which,  from  his  long  experi- 
ence, he  thought  he  could  say  worked 
admirably.  He  belie?ed  that  the  mode  of 
conducting  it  in  connection  with  opposed 
Bills  gave  very  general  satisfaction,  and 
he  believed  that  that  satisfaction  would  not 
arise  unless  the  Peers  who  served  on  Com- 
mittees served  voluntarily.  He  did  not 
think  that  the  same  service  could  be  ob- 
tained by  a  system  of  rota  as  by  the  system 
of  Peers  serving  voluntarily.  It  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
groat  territorial  connection  of  the  Peers, 
that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
formation  of  Committees  on  Private  Bills. 
With  regard  to  the  business  of  a  public 
nature  transacted  by  their  Lordships  in 
the  present  Session,  he  would  mention 
among  other  measures  one  of  very  great 
importance  —  the  British  North  America 
Bill ;  and,  as  had  been  already  remarked, 
their  Lordships  had  already  sent  down 
more  business  to  the  other  House  than  the 
other  House  had  sent  up  to  their  Lord- 
ships. He  must  remark  that  one  great 
impediment  in  the  way  of  legislation  by 
their  Lordships'  House  was  by  reason  of 
the  privileges  claimed  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  No  one  was  more  sensible 
than  himself  of  the  extreme  importance  of 
leaving  all  measures  relating  to  taxation  to 
the  other  House.  It  was  true  that  the 
powers  of  this  House  were  thereby  limited ; 
but  still  he  thought  it  was  a  principle  which 
was  right  in  itself,  and  in  regard  to  which 
he  should  not  think  of  asking  for  any 
change  to  be  made  by  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  With  respect  to  the  question 
of  rating,  however,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
it  involved  no  principle  whatever ;  and 
there  were  certainly  many  measures  of 
local  importance  which  might  with  advan- 
tage be  originated  and  dealt  with  in  that 
House  ;  and  yet  even  when  such  Bills  came 
up  from  the  other  House  they  were  crip- 
pled with  reference  to  Amendments  by 
this  claim  of  privilege.  That  question  had 
nearly  been  given  up  by  the  House  of 
Commons  a  good  many  years  ago.  A 
Committee  passed  a  Resolution  in  favour 
of  relaxing  the  rules  on  the  subject ;  but, 
unfortunately,  they  reconsidered  the  Re- 
solution, and  the  result  was  that  it  was 
not  inserted  in  their  Report.  The  House 
of  Commons  had,  howeyer,  relaxed  their 
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privileges  in  order  to  enable  that  House 
to  commence  a  portion  of  the  private  busi- 
ness ;  and  no  objection  had  since  been 
raised  in  the  other  House  on  the  subject. 
He  hoped  that  the  House  of  Commons 
would  take  into  consideration  their  privi- 
leges respecting  local  taxation  and  rating 
in  a  manner  which  would  tend  to  improve 
legislation  in  both  Houses.  As  to  proxies, 
perhaps,  nobody  had  had  more  experience 
of  them  than  himself,  he  having  been 
"  whip  "  throughout  the  stormy  political 
period  which  followed  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Bill.  He  confessed  he  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  proxies,  and  that  what  had  been  said 
against  them  proceeded  in  great  degree 
from  theory  ana  not  from  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  conduct  of  business  in  the 
House.  People  were  in  the  habit  of  talking 
about  decisions  being  come  to  by  Peers 
who  had  not  heard  the  debates  ;  but,  as  a 
plain  matter  of  fact,  did  not  everybody 
know  beforehand  how  every  Peer  would 
veto  on  questions  of  importance  ?  As  an 
example  of  this  be  might  refer  to  the 
question  of  foreign  policy  raised  by  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  every  vote 
given  by  proxy  upon  that  occasion— which 
was  a  party  occasion  —  would  have  been 
precisely  the  same  if  every  Peer  had  heard 
the  debate.  There  were,  indeed,  a  certain 
number  of  persons  who  did  not  hold  very 
decided  views,  and  whose  decision  might 
be  influenced  by  a  discussion.  Some, 
perhaps,  would  call  them  crotchetty  and 
others  undecided.  Well,  this  was  the 
very  class  of  Peers  who  gave  their  proxies 
only  upon  condition  that  they  shonld  be 
used  very  carefully,  and  they  usually 
placed  them  in  the  hands  of  some  Peer  in 
whom  they  reposed  confidence.  Another 
point  concerning  proxies  deserved  consi- 
deration. If  a  Member  of  the  other  House 
obtained  an  appointment  abroad,  he  vacated 
his  seat,  and  his  place  was  at  once  filled 
up.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  however,  the 
state  of  things  was  altogether  different. 
If  a  Peer  were  appointed  to  a  foreign 
mission,  his  party  would  be  deprived  of  his 
vote  altogether  unless  he  were  allowed  to 
give  it  by  proxy.  Suppose,  then,  that 
proxies  were  abolished,  it  might  possibly 
happen  that  the  best  men  would  not  be 
appointed  to  important  offices  —  such  as 
that  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  or 
of  Ambassador  at  Paris — on  account  of 
the  Government  being  unwilling  to  lose 
their  vote  in  that  House.     He  thought. 
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on  the  whole,  that  TOting  by  proxy  was 
a  rery  asefal  arrangement.  As,  how- 
erer,  there  appeared  to  be  a  great  de- 
sire that  the  subject  should  be  investi- 
gated, he  should  be  glad  if  it  were  referred 
to  a  Committee,  although  he  thought  the 
diseosaiona  of  questions  of  that  kind  in  the 
House  itself  was  of  more  importance  than 
a  discuaaioD  before  a  Committee.  The 
real  use  of  any  inquiry  was  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  the  way  in 
which  the  business  of  their  Lordships' 
House  was  conducted.  He  thought  that 
a  little  discussion  would  be  productive  of 
much  good,  and  was  glad,  therefore,  to 
have  had  this  opportunity  of  making  known 
his  views  on  the  subject. 

The  Baal  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
paid  great  deference  to  the  large  experi- 
eace  of  the  noble  Lord  (the  Chairman  of 
Committees)  in  matters  of  this  kind,  but 
it  certainly  appeared  to  him  to  be  not  con- 
sonant with  the  dignity  of  their  Lordships' 
House,  or  conducive  to  the  proper  trans- 
action of  business,  that  the  attendance  of 
Peers  on  Committees  should  be  entirely 
Toluntary.  It  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
tion names,  but  he  might  remark  that 
some  noble  Lords  scarcely  ever  attended 
that  House  who  were  just  as  able  as  other 
noble  Lords  to  take  a  part  in  the  transac- 
tion of  business.  It  was  not  right  that 
those  noble  Lords  should  entirely  absent 
themselves.  The  noble  Lord  who  had  just 
spoken  seemed  to  think  that  the  attend- 
ance of  noble  Lords  on  a  rota  would  not 
secure  the  efBciency  of  Committees.  He, 
howcTer,  would  suggest  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  every  Session,  as  was  done 
in  the  other  House,  an  "Excused  List " 
should  be  made  out,  and  that  the  names  of 
all  Peers  who  so  desired  should  be  placed 
upon  it.  [*•  Oh,  oh  !"]  Well,  if  any  noble 
Lords  desired  to  be  excused,  their  wishes 
ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
They  might  be  excused  on  account  of  great 
age  and  other  reasons.  And  he  might  here 
remark  that  Members  of  the  other  House 
not  nnfrequently  obtained  leave  of  absence. 
He  hoped  that  this  question  would  be  dis- 
cussed by  the  Committee,  and  that  his 
suggestion  should  be  adopted.  In  speak- 
ing of  proxies  he  thought  the  noble  Lord 
had  overlooked  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  the  system  in  the  mind  of  the  public 
out  of  doors,  who  had  become  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  questions  were  decided 
in  that  House  without  debate,  and  by  the 
votes  of  absent  Members.  The  existence 
of  Boch  an  idea  obrionsly  tended  to  lower 


that  House  in  the  estimation  of  the  public, 
and  he  thought  therefore  that  it  would  be 
exceedingly  desirable  to  abandon  the  an- 
cient practice  of  voting  by  proxy. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  desired  to 
call  their  Lordships'  attention  to  the  fact 
that  in  former  times  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  their  Lordships'  House  was  com- 
posed of  ecclesiastics.  No  doubt  consider- 
able jealousy  existed  as  between  the  spi- 
ritual Lords  and  the  Lords  temporal ;  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  spiritual  Lords 
were  anxious  to  bring  their  numbers  to 
bear  on  the  deliberations  of  the  House 
with  respect  to  matters  in  which  they  felt 
interested,  it  constantly  happened  that  the 
temporal  Lords  were  absent  by  order  of 
the  King  for  the  discharge  of  duties  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom  and  elsewhere. 
In  that  way  voting  by  proxy  commenced, 
the  object  being  to  enable  the  spiritual 
Lords  to  express  their  opinions,  and  that 
the  Lords  absent  on  the  King's  service 
should  be  able  to  record  their  opinions  in 
Parliament.  But  if  their  Lordships  looked 
back  through  the  Journals  he  thought 
they  would  find  that  the  proxy  system  had 
been  regarded  by  the  House  in  the  inte- 
rest of  the  House  itself,  and  not  in  that 
of  the  individual.  There  was  a  rule  that 
the  proxy  of  a  temporal  Lord  must  always 
be  held  by  a  temporal  Peer,  and  that  the 
proxy  of  a  spiritual  Peer  must  always  be 
held  by  a  spiritual  Peer.  The  great  prin- 
ciple which  underlaid  the  proxy  question 
was  this — that  the  use  and  exercise  of 
the  proxy  was  the  privilege  of  the  House, 
and  not  a  privilege  of  the  individual.  But 
in  the  course  of  time  that  which  had  been 
the  privilege  of  the  House  became  ab- 
sorbed in  the  consideration  of  the  personal 
convenience  of  the  individual.  Various 
Motions  and  Orders  had  been  made  on  the 
subject.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  a 
Motion  was  made  by  the  Lord  Keeper  that 
the  Qentleman  Usher  might  be  sent  to 
such  Lords  as  were  absent  from  Parliament, 
and  had  not  sent  their  proxies,  "  to  admo- 
nish them  thereof."  They  were  not  to 
be  admonished  because  they  had  been 
absent  from  Parliament,  but  because  they 
had  not  sent  their  proxies.  Several  Mo- 
tions were  made  during  the  17th  century, 
all  of  which  bore  more  or  less  the  same 
character  as  that  to  which  he  had  just 
referred.  At  the  end  of  the  I7th  century 
these  questions  were  raised — "  First,  whe- 
ther proxies  of  Peers  absent  without  leave 
of  the  House  or  of  the  King  be  allowed  ; 
second,  whether  proxies  of  Peers  absent 
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without  the  King's  leave,  but  with  leave 
of  the  House,  be  allowed  ;  thirds  whether 
proxies  of  Peers  obsent  without  leave  of 
the  House  be  allowed."     All  those  ques- 
tions were  resolved  in  the  affirmative.    He 
concurred  in  what  had  been  said  as  to  the 
direct  importance  of  proxies  being  very 
much  overrated.     Of  late  jears  they  had 
been   used   only  very  sparingly.     But  he 
thought  their  indirect  influence  had  a  very 
prejudicial  effect.     They  had  a  prejudicial 
effect  on  the  opinion  of  the  public  out  of 
doors,  who  did  not  very  well  understand 
the  character  of  the  proceedings  in  their 
Lordships*   House.     The  use  of   proxies 
gave  rise  in  the  public  mind  to  the  idea 
that  their  Lordships  were  in  the  habit  of 
deciding  matters,  not  on  the  merits,  but 
on    grounds  of    previous    prejudice,    and 
that  proxies  prevailed  against  the  views 
and  votes  of  the  Peers  who  were  present 
at  divisions.     Again,  the  system  was  un- 
fortunate as  regarded    Members    of    the 
House.     It  tended  to  create  in  the  minds 
of  young  Peers  the  belief  that  their  pre- 
sence in  their  places  there  was  a  matter  of 
indifference.     He  knew  there  were  several 
Peers  who,  had  they  attended  that  House 
habitually  and  taken  part  in  their  Lord- 
ships* deliberations,   would   have   become 
valuable  Members  ;  but  they  thought  they 
saved  their  consciences  by  placing    their 
proxies  in  the  hands  of  some  noble  Lord 
in  whom  they  had  confidence,  and  having 
done  that  they  absented  themselves.     He 
need   not   point  out  how  certain    it  was 
that  if  the  first  few  years  of  a  Peer's  life 
were  allowed  to  go  by  without  his  attend- 
ance in  their  Lordships'  House,  the  habit 
of  non-attendance  became  fixed.     In  that 
way  their  Lordships  lost   the   services  of 
men  who  would  be  most  useful.     A  great 
many  changes  had  been  made  in  respect  to 
their  proceedings  within   the   memory  of 
living  men.     It  was  only  within   the  last 
ilveand-tvrenty  years  that  the  Minutes  of 
that   House   were    first   printed.     It  was 
within  a  shorter  period  the  agenda  paper 
had  first   been  drawn  up  and  circulated. 
It  was  only  within  a  very  few  years  divi- 
sions in  their  Lordships*  House  had  been 
taken   on  the  present  plan.     Before  that 
time  the  votes  were  taken  on  a  division  just 
as  the  Peers  sat,  and  much  confusion  had 
frequently  resulted  from  that  system.    The 
late  Earl  Stanhope  induced  the  House  to 
alter  their   practice   so  as  to  make  it  in 
accordance   with   that  of   the  House   of 
Commons,  and  he  believed  no  one  regretted 
the  change.    He   felt  convinced  that  ft 
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change  from  anything  that  was  unsubstan- 
tial and  unreal  would  be  of  service  to  that 
House  and  to  the  country.  Nothing  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  so  fatal  to  efficiency  as 
a  sense  of  want  of  reality.  '  If  they  made 
it  clear  to  the  Peers  of  England  that  there 
was  a  real  obligation  and  responsibility 
attached  to  their  position  as  Members  of 
that  House,  he  was  sure  that  in  the  spirit 
which  actuated  Englishmen  generally  they 
would  come  forward  and  do  their  work 
well  and  effectually. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House]  with^ 
draton, 

GRAND  DUCHT  OF  LUXEMBURG. 
OBSEBTATIONS. 

Earl  RUSSELL  :  My  Lords,  I  rise  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  a  very 
important  treaty  in  reference  to  Luxem- 
burg, and  very  important  papers  in  conec- 
tion  with  that  treaty  which  have  been 
presented  to  Parliament.  It  appears  to 
me  that  there  are  recorded  in  these  papers 
facts  of  great  importance,  for,  as  your  Lord- 
ships are  aware,  a  war  was  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  in  Europe,  but  that  that  war 
has  been  prevented  by  the  diplomatie 
efforts  of  the  neutral  Powers  in  a  confer- 
ence recently  held  in  London,  that  I  think 
it  is  fitting  that  in  your  Lordships*  House, 
two  or  three  Members  of  which  have  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  we  should  take  some  notice  of  the 
circumstances  to  which  I  have  just  alluded. 
I  will  not  make  any  particular  Motion  on 
this  subject,  nor  will  I  trespass  long  on  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships,  being  warned 
by  the  fact  that  the  attendance  is  not  now 
so  full  as  it  lately  was,  that  the  present 
moment  is  certainly  a  critical  one.  There 
were  two  subjects  which  must  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovern- 
ment  in  connection  with  this  question  of 
Luxemburg.  One  was,  whether  it  was  so 
much  for  the  interests  of  this  country  that 
the  peace  of  Europe  should  be  preserved 
as  to  induce  Her  Maje8ty*s  Government  to 
interpose  its  diplomatic  offices  ;  and  the 
other  was,  whether,  to  maintain  peace  in 
Europe,  we  might  not  have  to  pay  a  higher 
price  than  the  product  was  worth.  With 
regard  to  the  first  question  it  has  always 
appeared  to  me  that  it  is  the  peculiar  and 
very  great  interest  of  this  country  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe.  In  the  first 
place,  as  a  commercial  country  it  is  of  the 
greatest  possible  interest  to  us  that  peace 
should  preraiU    Not  only  would  onr  com* 
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meree  be  interrnptecl  bj  the  blockade  of 
ports,  bat  maoj  difficaU  qoestions   must 
oeeesMrily   arise    relating    to    our   ships 
and    commerce,    wliich    might    endanger 
oar  neutrality.     Again,  if  war  had  broken 
out  between  France   and    Prussia,  there 
was  every  probability  that  before  any  long 
time  had  elapsed    other  questions  would 
have  arisen  in  which  our  honour  was  so  far 
pledged  that  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  U8  not  to  have  intervened.     For  these 
reasons  I  think  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  quite  right  in  deeming  it  their  duty 
to  offer  such  advice  as  lay  in  their  power, 
with  a  view  of  preserving  the  peace  of 
Europe.     The  question  itself  was  one  pe- 
culiarly for  conference  and  arbitration.  No 
one,  I  think,  will  find  fault  with  the  Prus- 
sian Government  for  saying  that  Luxem- 
burg was  by  the  treaty  of  1839  assigned 
to  Germany,  not  because  there  was  a  Ger- 
man Confederation,  but  becouse  it  was  a 
German  interest ;  and  I  find  in  the  course 
of   the  negotiations  which  took  place  in 
1839   that  there  was  one  moment  when 
Belgium  having  threatened  to  seize  Lux- 
emburg, the  German  Confederation,  with 
the  Consent  of  the  Conference  of  London, 
declared  their  intention  to  send  an  army 
to  Luxemburg  for  the  purpose  of  defending 
and  preserving  that  country  to  Germany. 
It  was  therefore  obviously  impossible  for 
Prussia,   without   some   advice   from   the 
neutral  Powers,  to  accept  worse  terms  than 
the  German  Confederation   had  accepted 
with  regard  to  Luxemburg.     On  the  other 
hand,  there  was,  1  think,  a  just  suscepti- 
bility on  the   part   of  France  at  seeing 
Luxemburg  about  to  be  transferred  from 
the   German   Confederation,  which,  as  a 
body,  was  so  inert  and  pacific  as  not  to 
excite  any  apprehension,  to  a  great  mili- 
tary power  like  Prussia,  from  which  there 
might,    perhaps,   be   fear   of  aggression. 
Therefore,  both   in  one  case  and  in  the 
other,  there  was  very  great  need  of  some 
interposition  of  a  friendly  Power,  and  if 
possible  that  some  terms  should  be  agreed 
upon  which  both  parties  could  adopt  with 
honour.     1  happened  this  morning  to  be 
looking  at    some   old   despatches  of    M. 
Barilloo  in  the  time  of  Louis  XIY.,  which 
are  rery  characteristic  both  of  that  mon- 
arch and  of  Charles  II.     Louis  XIY.  de- 
clared his  wish  to  seize  Luxemburg,  and 
Charles  II.  consented  to  the  transaction  on 
condition  that  a  million  of  livrea  should  be 
transferred  to  the  Boyal  Treasury.     The 
terma  proposed  at  the  recent  Conference 
irere,   that    the  fortreaa  of  Luxemburg 


should   be  abandoned   by   the    Prussian 
troops  ;  and,  further,  that  the  territory  of 
Luxemburg  should  not  only  be  assured  to 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  as  his  pro- 
perty, but  that  its   neutrality  should  be 
guaranteed,  and  the  fortress  demolished. 
These  are  conditions  which  were,  I  think, 
very  properly    supported  by   the  present 
Foreign  Minister,  in  view  of  the  dangers 
which  it  was  sought  to  avoid.     I  cannot 
consider  that  we  have  entered  into  a  treaty 
which  is  likely  to  be  infringed,  or  that  any 
great  danger  has    been   incurred   by  our 
entering  into  an  additional  guarantee.     I 
do  not  consider  that  we  have  entered  into 
any  new  guarantee  which  is  likely  to  prove 
onerous.     I  believe  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be  con- 
tinued.    But  even  if  Prussia  and  France 
were  at  war  I  do  not  think  that  either  of 
them  would  be  disposed  to  violate  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxemburg,  because  they  would 
have  to  consider  that  by  doing  so  they 
would  provoke  tho  interposition  and  hosti- 
lity of  the  great  Powers  who  have  consented 
to  give  this  guarantee.     I  am  therefore  of 
opinion,  and  I  venture  to  state  that  opinion 
to  your  Lordships — in  the  first  place,  that 
it  was  most  desirable  to  maintain  tho  peace 
of  Europe  ;  and  next,  that  we  have  not 
made  too  great  a  sacrifice  to  maintain  that 
peace,  and  have  not  entered  into  any  gua- 
rantee involving  probable  danger,  or  into 
any  engagements  that  can  be  blamed  or 
found  fault  with.     I  will  say,  and  I  am 
most  happy  to  say,  that  the  ability,  the 
judgment,  and  the  temper  with  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has 
conducted    this   correspondence    and    the 
manner  in  which  he  behaved  in  the  Con- 
ference will  give  to  Parliament  and  to  the 
country  great  confidence  in  his  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs.     In  the  next  place  I  desire 
to  express  my  satisfaction  that  the  Goveru« 
ment  has  not  listened  to  theories  which  last 
year  I  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that  they 
might  have  entertained,  under  the  name 
of  a  new  foreign  policy  —  that  however 
great  our  interest  might  be,  we  were  not 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  coun* 
tries.     I  am  happy  to  find,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  continued,  in  the  diplomatic 
correspondence    which   has   lately    taken 
place,  the  great  work  and  the  great  policy 
with  respect  to  Luxemburg  and  Belgium, 
in  which,  from  1830  to  1839,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  displayed  such  extraordinary  abi* 
lity,  and  by  which  he  obtained  so  important 
and  glorious  a  result.    These  are  the  only 
obaervations  that  I  feel  to  be  necesaary. 
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I  Am  sorry  to  have  troubled  your  LordshipB 
at  such  length ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  House  should  take  some  notice  of  a 
matter  of  such  ?ery  great  consequence  ; 
and,  for  my  part,  I  am  ready  to  commit 
myself  u>  an  entire  approbation  of  the  policy 
that  has  been  pursued. 

Loud  HOUGHTON  said,  that  he  was 
on  the  Continent  at  the  time  when  the 
Conference  met,  and  on  all  sides  he  heard 
gratitude  expressed  for  the  English  inter- 
vention. That  gratitude  was  expressed  not 
only  by  persons  in  high  position,  but  by 
others  who  might  be  considered  exponents 
of  public  opinion  at  large  ;  and  the  ex- 
pressions were  as  earnest  and  deep  as  their 
Lordships  could  desire.  The  satisfaction 
felt  at  the  conclusion  of  that  Conference 
was  real  and  profound,  and  most  honour- 
able to  the  character  of  the  statesman  who 
conducted  the  negotiations.  He  had,  in- 
deed, been  somewhat  amused  at  hearing  it 
said  on  all  sides,  that  at  last  our  foreign 
policy  had  undergone  a  complete  change — 
that  England  no  longer  abstained,  as  she 
had  done,  from  taking  part  in  European 
affairs,  but  had  resumed  her  place  in  the 
councils  of  Europe  ;  for,  remembering  the 
frequent  charges  which  had  been  brought 
against  his  noble  Friend  who  had  just  sat 
down,  of  continued  meddling  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe,  it  was  somewhat  strange  that 
those  allegations  should  now  be  made.  He 
did  not  say  that  in  any  hostility  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  by  the  pre- 
sent Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
for  he  must  admit  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  these  negotiations  his  uoble 
Friend  had  exhibited  talents  equal  to  the 
distinguished  position  which  he  occupied. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  not  wise  for 
their  Lordships  to  conceal  from  themself  es 
or  the  country  that  a  serious  responsibility 
had  been  undertaken.  He  did  not  think 
with  his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Bussell)  that 
the  contingency  was  so  remote.  From  the 
geographical  position  of  Luxemburg  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  hostilities  to  break 
out  between  France  and  Qermany,  and  for 
the  integrity  of  Luxemburg  to  be  abso- 
lutely preserved.  Tliese  considerations 
formed  so  large  a  part  of  the  Luxemburg 
question  that  they  inclined  both  parties  to 
be  anxious  for  a  material  guarantee.  When 
the  Prussian  Minister  found  that  the  feel- 
ing of  the  Qerman  people  was  so  strongly 
roused  on  this  question  of  Luxemburg  that 
he  would  have  had  ?ery  great  difficulty  in 
carrying  out  what  were  alleged  to  be  his 
own  Tiews — namely,  the  cession  of  Luzem- 
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burg  to  France  by  the  King  of  Holland — a 
Committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Prussian  military  men,  to 
report  upon  the  matter.  He  believed  the 
report  they  made  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
position  of  Luxemburg  was  so  important 
that  the  Prussian  generals  could  not  un« 
dertake  to  defend  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  if  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg  were 
in  the  hands  of  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  well-founded  impression  existed 
among  French  strategists  that  the  position 
of  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  if  occupied 
by  a  hostile  force,  would  be  most  danger- 
ous to  the  arms  of  France.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  believed  that,  though  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  undertaken  a 
very  serious  responsibility,  they  were  right 
in  so  doing.  They  had  now  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowing  that  both  France  and 
Prussia  were  anxious  for  the  neutrality  of 
Luxemburg,  and  he  believed  that  in  ex- 
pressing their  anxiety  in  this  respect  they 
were  simply  the  exponents  of  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  France  and  Prussia  to  avoid 
occasion  for  future  hostilities.  In  this  lay 
their  Lordships'  hope  for  the  future  well- 
ordering  of  this  matter.  It  was  evident 
that  no  French  or  Qerman  statesman  be« 
lieved  that  a  Continental  war  could  be  un- 
dertaken without  causing  an  amount  of 
misery  and  mutual  loss  which  could  never 
be  compensated  for  by  any  territorial  gain. 
He  was  happy  to  say  that  he  found  that 
feeling  prevailing  in  the  States  of  both 
countries.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Qovernment  in  reference  to 
this  matter,  he  wished  to  express  his  entire 
satisfaction,  and  he  hoped  the  Qovernment 
would  carry  out  what  he  believed  to  be  a 
really  sound  foreign  policy.  He  would  not 
have  us  retreat  from  our  great  mission  in 
the  councils  of  Europe  ;  but,  whenever  it 
was  necessary  to  interfere,  we  should  inter- 
fere with  the  full  sense  of  our  own  responsi- 
bility and  resources,  and  in  the  meantime 
talk  as  little  as  possible  about  non-inter- 
vention. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  have  to  re- 
turn to  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Russell), 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  Colleagues,  our 
most  sincere  thanks  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  has  confirmed  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Qovernment,  and  also  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  It  must  be 
gratifying  to  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  know  that  on  both  sides  of  this  and  the 
other  House — and  he  thought  that  in  say- 
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ing  ibis  he  was  entitled  to  add  in  this 
country  and  in  Europe — that  the  oourse 
par«aed  with  reference  to  the  Luxemburg 
question  has  gifen  general  saiisfaotion  ;  it 
most  be  much  more  gratifying  to  me  per- 
■onally  to  know  that  a  great  portion  of 
the  praise  which  baa  been  bestowed  upon 
the  Gofernment  has  fallen  upon  one  to 
whom  I  am  as  nearly  connected  as  to  Lord 
Stanley.  The  question  we  had  to  decide 
was  naturallr  difficult.  As  the  noble  Earl 
has  said,  there  were  two  questions  we  had 
to  consider — first,  whether  it  was  desirable 
that  we  should  take  measures  to  avert  a 
war  ;  and,  secondly,  whether,  the  peace  of 
Europe  bafing  been  secured,  we  ha?e  paid 
too  great  a  price  for  it.  As  to  the  first  of 
these  points  I  can  only  say,  that  if  any 
hope  existed  two  months  ago  of  securing 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Luxemburg 
question  by  our  interference,  we  were  not 
only  justified  in  interfering,  but  should 
have  been  absolutely  unjustifiable  if  we 
had  not  done  everytiiing  in  our  power  to 
do  so.  Undoubtedly,  the  peace  of  Europe 
was  at  that  time  threatened.  The  noble 
Earl  TEarl  Russell)  has  stated  that  the 
gronnda  of  dispute  were  reasonable  on  both 
sides.  On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a 
reasonable  apprehension  that  the  transfer 
of  Luxemburg  to  Prussia  might  have 
been  a  source  of  menace  to  France  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  Prussia  was  naturally 
reluctant  to  part  with  a  fortress  which 
was  not  only  valuable  for  defensive  pur- 
poses but  for  offence  also,  and  which,  as 
it  was  not  now  under  the  control  of  the 
Glerman  Confederation,  might  be  used  as 
an  instrument  for  preventing  an  inroad 
upon  them  from  France.  And  we  must 
recollect  that  the  feelings  of  both  countries 
were  greatly  excited  by  the  extraordinary 
and  almost  unparalleled  success  which  had 
80  recently  attended  the  Prussian  army. 
On  the  other  hand  France  felt  that  she 
had  a  dangerous  neighbour  in  her  front, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  the  successes 
of  Prussia  would  lead  her  people  to  bo 
ambitious  of  still  further  aggression.  Con- 
sequently, there  was  very  little  hope  of 
preserving  the  peace  of  Europe  if  hostilities 
were  once  commenced  between  the  two 
countries  ;  and  in  prosecuting  our  anxious 
task  of  concerting  with  other  neutral 
Powers  to  secure  peace  we  met  with 
serious  difficulties— for  we  did  not  feel 
justified  in  entering  into  a  Conference 
unless  we  saw  some  basis  on  which  to 
treat.  But  when  we  had  once  found  a 
basts  we  entered   into   the   Conference, 


having  great  hopes  that  the  peace  of 
Europe  might  be  maintained.  I  must  say 
that  the  moment  France  saw  the  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Europe,  which  she  was 
most  desirous  of  avoiding,  she  at  once 
withdrew  from  her  position,  and  diselaimed 
a  desire  to  enforce  the  purchase  of  Lux- 
emburg ;  and  Prussia,  though  at  first 
hesitating,  finally  assented  to  withdraw 
her  garrison  on  the  condition  that  the 
fortress  should  be  demolished  and  that  the 
territory  should  be  declared  neutral.  Thus 
the  great  calamity  of  a  European  war  was 
stayed  for  the  time,  and  still  stronger 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  oltimate 
success  of  the  neutral  Powers.  A  pro- 
posal having  been  made  which  was  ac- 
cepted as  satisfactory  to  the  honour  of 
both  parties,  we  felt  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  us  not  to  shrink  from  any  responsi* 
bility  which  might  attach  to  an  additional 
guarantee  on  our  part  if  that  would  secure 
the  final  acceptance  of  the  proposal— 
especially  when  we  knew  that  if  we  had 
refused  nothing  could  have  prcFcnted  war. 
The  collective  guarantee  of  the  neutral 
Powers  was  made  a  sine  qud  non,  and  if 
England  had  refused  to  join,  upon  Eng- 
land would  have  rested  the  heavy  respon- 
sibility of  a  European  war.  The  noble 
Lord  who  last  spoke  (Lord  Houghton) 
seems  to  think  that  the  guarantee  goes 
much  further  than  it  reallr  does.  I  do 
not  entirely  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Russell)  as  to  the  extent  of  our  re- 
sponsibility, even  supposing  it  to  be  of  the 
character  he  has  described.  If  it  had  been 
a  continuance  of  the  guarantee  first  given, 
I  should  think  it  a  Tcry  serious  matter, 
because  the  guarantee  of  the  possession 
of  Luxemburg  to  the  King  of  Holland 
was  a  joint  and  several  guarantee  similar 
to  that  which  was  given  with  regard  to  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium ; 
it  was  binding  individually  and  separately 
upon  each  of  the  Powers.  That  was  the 
nature  of  the  guarantee  which  was  given 
with  regard  to  Belgium  and  with  regard 
to  the  possession  of  Luxemburg  by  the 
King-Duke.  Now  a  guarantee  of  neu- 
trality is  very  different  from  a  guarantee 
of  possession.  If  France  and  Prussia  were 
to  have  a  quarrel  between  themselves,  and 
either  were  to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Lux- 
emburg by  passing  their  troops  through 
the  duchy  for  the  purpose  of  making  war 
on  the  other,  we  might,  if  the  guarantee 
had  been  individual  as  well  as  joint,  have 
been  under  the  necessity  of  preventing 
that  Tiolation,  and  the  same  obligation 
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would  haTO  rested  upon  each  guarantor ; 
but  as  it  is  we  are  not  exposed  to  so  serious 
a  contingency,  because  the  guarantee  is 
onlj  collective — that  is  to  say,  it  is  bind- 
ing only  upon  all  the  Powers  in  their 
collective  capacity  ;  they  all  agree  to 
maintain  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg, 
but  not  one  of  those  Powers  is  bound  to 
fulfil  the  obligation  alone.  That  is  a  most 
important  diflFerence,  because  the  only  two 
Powers  by  which  the  neutrality  of  Luxem- 
burg is  likely  to  be  infringed  are  two  of 
the  parties  to  the  collective  guarantee  ; 
and  therefore,  if  either  of  them  violate  the 
neutrality,  the  obligation  on  all  the  others 
would  not  accrue.  I  thought  it  right  to 
point  out  that  we  had  not  incurred  so  very 
serious  a  responsibility  as  some  have  sup- 
posed ;  but  I  will  say  no  more,  except  to 
repeat  the  thanks  I  owe  to  the  noble  Earl 
opposite^  and  express  the  extreme  satis- 
faction with  which  I  view  the  probable 
result  of  our  interference.  I  refer  to  the 
prospect  of  long-continued  peace  between 
two  Powers  so  formidable  as  France  and 
Prussia. 

The  Earl  of  CLARENDON  :    I  can- 
not, my  Lords,  allow   this  discussion  to 
close  without  expressing  my  cordial  con- 
currence in  what  has  fallen  from  my  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Russell)  with  regard  to  the 
part  which  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  has  taken  in 
the  conduct  of  this  matter.     No  one,  per- 
haps, in  his  position  could  have  a  greater 
personal  interest  in  averting  war,  and  he 
best  performed  the  duties  attached  to  his 
office,  as  I  think,  in   not  proffering  the 
services  of  this  country  too  hastily,  and  1 
think  his  judgment  and  caution  in  not  en- 
tering into  a  Conference  before  he  had  a 
good  assurance  that  the  decision  arrived  at 
would  be  accepted  as  final  by  the  parties 
concerned  were  remarkable.  It  was  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Conference  that 
France  and  Prussia  were  enabled  to  make 
those  mutual    concessions   and   sacrifices 
which  would  probably  not  have  been  made 
without.      Now,  the  apprehension   which 
has  been  expressed  with  regard  to  these 
guarantees  is,  I  think,   a  perfectly  just 
one  ;  because  such  obligations  are  naturally 
viewed  with  fear  and  mistrust  by  the  people 
of    this  country.      They   are    sometimes 
lightly  undertaken  aud  are  generally  in- 
tended to  tide   over  a  difficulty  ;    while 
there  is  at  the  same  time  generally  a  mental 
reservation  founded  on  the  belief  that  no 
demand  will  ever  be  made  for  their  per- 
formance.   I  hope,  however^  that  the  timo 
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is  far  distant  when  from  motives  of  cynical 
indifference  this  country  will  hesitate  to 
incur  the  smallest  sacrifice  which  may  be 
necessary  for  securing  such  great  advan- 
tages, and  I  think  my  noble  Friend  was 
perfectly  right  in  the  course  he  took  after 
weighing  the  infinitesimal  risk  which  Eng- 
land would  incur  by  the  course  which  has 
been   adopted   against  the  certain  injury 
which  would  be  inflicted  upon  this  country 
by  war  between  France  and  Prussia.     Be- 
sides, had  that  war  broken  out  it  would 
have  been  extremely  difficult— or  rather  it 
would   have   been   almost   impossible — to 
make  these  two  Powers  believe  that  we 
honestly  carried  out  the  neutrality  we  pro- 
fess, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
blame  would  by  these  two  Powers  have^ 
to  a  great  extent,  been  thrown  upon  Eng- 
land.     With  regard  to  the  guarantee,  I 
will  go  somewhat  further  than  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government,  and 
say  that  if  we  had  undertaken  the  same 
guarantee  in  the  case  of  Luxemburg  as  we 
did  in  the  case  of  Belgium,  we  should,  in 
my  opinion,  have  incurred  an  additional 
and  very   serious  responsibility.      I   look 
upon  our  guarantee  in  the  case  of  Belgium 
as  an  individual  guarantee,  and  have  al- 
ways so  regarded  it ;  but  this  is  a  collective 
guarantee.     No  one  of  the  Powers,  there- 
fore, can  be  called  upon  to  take  single 
action,  even  in  the  improbable  case  of  any 
difficulty  arising.     I  cannot  help  regarding 
this  guarantee  as  a  moral  obligation,  a 
point  of  honour — as  an  agreement  which 
cannot  be  violated  without  dishonour   by 
any  of  the  signing  Powers  ;  and  I  believe 
that  an  agreement  of  that  nature  may  be 
more   binding  than  the  precise  terms  in 
which  a  treaty  is  couched,  for  it  is  a  cha- 
racteristic of  these  times  that  when  formal 
treaties  are  found  inconvenient,  they  are 
disregarded.      It  was    probably   for   this 
reason  that  Prussia  preferred  an  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind.     The  Conference  itself 
has,  I  think,  proved  in  one  more  instance 
the  soundness  of  the  principle  laid  down 
at  the  Congress  of  Paris — that  nations  be- 
tween   whom    any  serious    difficulty   has 
arisen  ought  always  before  resorting  to 
arms  to  appeal  to  the  friendly  offices  of 
neutral  States.     The  success  in  this  case 
will,  I  hope,  lead  to  a  more  general  adhe- 
sion  to  that  principle.     In  the  case  of 
Denmark  the  war  had  already  commenced 
before  a  Conference  was  held.     An  armis- 
tice and  a  reference  to  the  neutral  Powers 
were  agreed  upon,  and  even  in  that  case 
the  result  might  have  been  anadfantageoos 
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one  but  for  the  oonduot  of  Denmark  her- 
self. No  one  has  since  regretted  more 
thao  Denmark  that  she  refused  the  friendly 
adf ice  offered  to  her.  In  the  same  waj, 
too,  after  great  preparations  had  been 
made  between  Austria  and  Prussia  for  a 
struggle,  which  it  was  generally  beliered 
would  be  a  very  protracted  one,  it  was  by 
Austria  that  the  offers  of  mediation  were 
rejected.  War  actually  broke  out,  with 
what  result  your  Lordships  are  all  aware  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  uninstroctive  to  note  that 
the  two  Powers  which  suffered  most  were 
those  whose  conduct  rendered  the  Confer- 
ences abortive ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
by  referring  their  differences  to  arbitration 
the  monarchs  of  France  and  Prussia  Imve 
not  only  been  able  to  adjust  their  disputes 
in  an  honourable  and  satisfactory  manner, 
but  have  shown  that  they  are  fully  alive 
to  the  obligations  of  Sovereigns  not  to 
plunge  their  people  nnnecessarily  into  war, 
while  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  earned 
for  themselves  the  gratitude  of  their  sub- 
jects without  the  assistance  of  any  terri« 
torial  aggrandizement. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  :  I  wish  to  say  one 
word  with  regard  to  a  difficulty  which  has 
suggested  itself  to  my  mind  in  the  course  of 
this  discussion,  and  which  I  think  may  also 
occur  to  the  unassisted  mind  of  the  public. 
I  certainly  agree  with  the  greater  part  of 
what  the  noble  Earl  has  said;  but  lean- 
not  help  thinking  that  the  noble  Earl  rather 
over- proved  his  case  with  regard  to  the  liabi- 
lity of  this  country,  although  the  view  which 
he  takes  of  it  has  been  entirely  adopted  by 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me.  If  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  instead  of  increasing  our 
liabilities  have  actually  diminished  them, 
it  appears  to  me,  as  it  will  appear  to  most 
people,  that  there  has  been  the  most  com- 
plete mystification  of  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished diplomatists  of  Europe  ever 
heard  of. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY  :  We  have  dimi- 
nished  our  liability  as  regards  the  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  ;  but  this  treaty  does  not  dimi- 
nish our  obligations  under  the  treaty  of 
1839. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  Still  the  explana- 
tion we  have  beard  this  evening  ia  scorcely 
in  accordance  with  the  interpretation  gene- 
rally given  to  a  guarantee  of  this  sort;  and 
after  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  it 
appears  to  be  so  utterly  free  from  danger, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the  impor- 
tance which  Prussia  attached  to  it.  That 
she  did  attach  that  importance  to  it  is  cer- 
tab,  else  why  on  earth  should  she  regard 


it  as  a  ittie  qud  non  without  which  she  was 
prepared  to  go  to  war  with  the  grestest 
military  nation  in  the  world.  And  I  cannot 
also  understand,  if  the  increase  of  our 
liability  be  so  infinitesimal,  why  a  Secretary 
of  State,  of  so  good  and  sagacious  a  mind 
as  that  possessed  by  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
head  of  the  Foreign  Department,  should 
inform  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
decision  at  which  he  had  arrived  was  a 
more  painful  one  to  him  than  any  previous 
decision  which  he  had  ever  made.  What 
could  there  be  painful  in  deciding  to  do  that 
which  secured  the  peace  of  Europe  at  no 
cost,  or  at  an  infinitesimal  cost  to  this  coun- 
try ?  I  merely  refer  to  this  because  I  do 
not  see  how  the  public  at  large  are  to  un- 
derstand this  explanation.  Having  very 
carefully  read  the  papers,  I  believe  that  an 
undesirable  increase  has  taken  place  in 
the  liabilities  of  this  country,  and/ln  spite 
of  these  rather  fanciful  interpretations  as  to 
how  far  wo  are  bound  by  treaties,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  we  may  have  rendered  ourselves 
lioble  at  some  future  time  to  practical  in- 
convenience, or  the  risk  of  being  con- 
sidered unfaithful  to  our  agreements.  I  have 
read  the  papers  with  care,  and  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  see  nothing  in  them  which  I  do 
not  approve.  I  should  be  glad,  however,  to 
learn  from  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  whether  there  is  any  truth  ia 
the  report,  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
gained  considerable  currency  in  the  diplo- 
matic circles  on  the  Continent,  that  the 
British  Government  has  not  acted  in  this 
matter  so  firmly  as  might  have  appeared  ; 
that  although  at  the  beginning  of  the  nego- 
tiations they  agreed  to  the  guarantee,  they 
afterwards  withdrew  from  that  position,  and 
that  it  was  only  at  the  last  moment  and 
under  a  threat  of  a  very  peculiar  character, 
they  consented  to  the  guarantee  aaain. 
He  was  glad  to  see  the  noblo  Earl  shake 
his  head  authoritatively  in  reply  to  that 
statement.  He  admitted  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  papers  that  justified  the 
rumour,  but  it  was  generally  credited  upon 
the  Continent. 

The  Dukb  of  CLEVELAND  thought 
that  the  Government  had  acted  quite  right 
in  accepting  the  responsibility  of  the  col- 
lective guarantee  ;  but  he  had  heard  with 
equal  surprise  and  pain  the  attempt  that 
had  been  made  to  fritter  away  that  ro- 
sponsibility  ;  for,  if  they  were  to  accept 
literally  the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government,  which  also 
had  been  confirmed  by  the  noble  Earl  the 
late  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairsy  England 
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bad  really  inoarred  no  reapontibilitj  at  all. 
But,  in  that  case,  it  was  clear  that  Pmsaia 
had  heen  mialed,  for  she  had  declared  in 
expreaa  terms  that  nothing  short  of  a  Eu- 
ropean guarantee  would  reeoneile  her  to 
the  proposal  of  the  Conference;  and  it  was 
somewhat  unexpected  now  to  be  informed 
bj  the  noble  Earl  that  no  engagement 
carrying  with  it  any  real  responsibility  had 
been  entered  into.  He  desired  to  express 
his  approbation  of  the  labours  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  of  the  eminent  ability  with 
which  they  had  been  conducted  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs. 

VisooiTNT  STRATFORD  DE  RBD- 
CLIFFE  said,  that  the  unfavourable  opi- 
nions which  he  had  always  entertained  re- 
specting guarantees  had  been  amply  con- 
firmed by  what  he  had  heard  that  evening ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  was  under  the  im- 
pression, which  seemed  to  be  general,  that 
whaterer  responsibility  we  had  incurred  was 
incurred  upon  good  and  sufficient  grounds. 
If  he  were  to  enter  into  any  argument  re- 
specting the  grounds  on  which  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Prussia  and 
France  was  anticipated,  he  should  feel  bound 
to  say  that  the  causes  alleged  were  neither 
just  nor  necessary  ;  but,  however  insuffi- 
cient these  grounds,  the  general  opinion 
was  that  hostilities  were  imminent,  and 
the  fact  that  this  belief  prevailed,  and  that 
it  was  based  upon  good  grounds,  com- 
pletely justified  the  English  Government  in 
taking  part  in  the  Conference.  He  must 
also  say  that  the  praise  was  well  and  justly 
earned  which  had  been  so  liberally  be- 
stowed upon  the  Minister  by  whom  Eng- 
land was  represented  in  that  Conference. 
For  his  own  part,  indeed,  the  success  of 
the  noble  Lord  was  no  surprise  to  him. 
It  was  only  the  realization  of  what  he  had 
always  anticipated  from  the  noble  Lord, 
and  it  was  a  most  gratifying  circumstance 
that,  among  the  young  men  of  the  time 
who  were  distinguishing  themselves  in 
public  life,  there  was  at  least  one  who 
showed  the  elements  of  statesmanship,  and 
at  whose  hands  the  country  might  reason- 
ably hope,  in  years  to  come,  to  receive 
eminent  service.  And  upon  one  point  there 
could  be  no  doubt — namely,  that  by  the 
prevention  of  the  war  which  threatened  to 
break  out,  England  had  conferred  upon 
Europe  an  obligation  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

Thb  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  said,  it  was 
of  great  importance,  not  only  to  England 
but  to  the  Continent  generally^  that  the 
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interpretation  put  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment upon  the  engagement  entered  into 
should  be  accurately  known.  The  whole 
difficulty  and  danger  to  avert  which  the 
Conference  met,  arose  from  the  jealousy 
between  France  and  the  united  German 
nation,  represented  by  Prussia,  in  respect 
to  Luxemburg — a  district  which,  indepen- 
dently of  its  fortress,  would  always  be  a 
strong  military  position.  Each  of  those 
Powers  was  afraid  that  *  its  antagonist 
might  seize  that  position.  Now,  in  the 
event  of  a  quarrel  between  these  two 
Powers,  and  supposing  that  France  were 
to  invade  Luxemburg,  he  desired  to  know 
whether  or  not  Prussia  would  have  the 
right  to  call  upon  the  other  Powers,  parties 
to  the  guarantee,  to  drive  France  from  that 
position  ?  According  to  the  interpretation 
given  by  the  noble  Esrl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  no  such  right  would  exist,  be- 
cause, according  to  the  noble  Earl,  France 
being  one  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers,  and 
herself  creating  the  wrong,  would  release 
the  other  Powers  from  their  engagement. 
But,  if  this  were  the  fact,  did  it  really 
amount  to  an  engagement  at  all  ?  And 
what  was  the  explanation  to  be  given  of 
the  language  of  Prussia  as  expressed  in 
the  printed  correspondence  on  the  table  ? 
Their  Lordships  who  had  read  the  papers 
would  remember  that  our  Foreign  Secre- 
tary had,  in  the  first  instance,  prepared 
the  draft  of  a  treaty  not  strictly  in  the 
nature  of  a  guarantee,  but  rather  a  recog- 
nition of  a  moral  engagement  or  under- 
standing between  the  great  Powers  of 
Europe  that  Luxemburg  should  be  neutral 
territory ;  but  Count  Bismarck,  when  he 
saw  it,  objected  that  it  was  not  a  guaran- 
tee, but  only  an  implied  moral  engagement 
that  each  of  the  contracting  Powers  would 
for  its  own  part  respect  the  neutrality  of 
Luxemburg.  It  was  on  this  specific  ground 
that  Prussia  insisted  upon  an  European 
guarantee  and  the  British  Foreign  Office 
gave  way,  consenting  to  convert  the  stipu- 
lation into  a  guarantee;  but,  if  he  rightly 
understood  the  observation  of  the  nobie 
Earl,  the  demand  of  Prussia  had,  after  all, 
been  successfully  evaded,  and  England  had 
taken  no  obligation  upon  her.  It  was  ob- 
vious that,  as  all  the  great  Powers  were 
parties  to  the  treaty,  Luxemburg,  if  at- 
tacked at  all,  would  be  invaded  by  one  of 
the  guaranteeing  Powers,  and  in  that  case 
none  of  the  other  guaranteeing  Powers 
could  be  called  upon  to  secure  her  neutral- 
ity.  But  this  reduced  the  whole  thing  to 
a  shami  and  a  farce;  it  was  not  a  guaran- 
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tee  at  aU»  and  it  ought  to  be  olearly  under- 
ilood,  both  by  England  and  by  the  Gon- 
tinenty  that  we  did  not  consider  oarselves 
bound  to  interfere  with  the  military  pos- 
soBsion  of  Luzembarg  unless  it  was  at- 
tacked by  some  Power  not  a  party  to  the 
treaty.  As  such  a  contingency  was  im- 
possible to  be  anticipated^  he  must  con- 
gratulate the  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of 
the  Foreign  Office  with  haTing  obtained 
an  important  object  with  the  minimum  of 
saeriBce  ;  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  the 
fact  should  be  clearly  stated  to  the  House. 
He  did  not  object  to  such  an  interpreta- 
tion of  the  force  of  the  guarantee  which 
the  noble  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  that  he  took  three  days  to  consider 
before  assenting  to.  Generally  speaking, 
guarantees  were  dangerous  and  entangling, 
but  in  such  a  case  as  this  the  distant  and 
contingent  danger  might  be  well  incurred 
in  order  to  a?oid  an  immediate  European 
war. 

Thb  Earl  07  DERBT  :  I  do  not  think 
that  Prussia  would  feel  particularly  com- 
plimented at  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Duke,  that  the  members  of  her  diplomatic 
body  are  quite  ignorant  of  the  difference 
between  a  soToral  and  a  collective  gua- 
rantee. In  fact  the  difference  between 
these  two  forms  of  guarantee,  in  respect 
of  the  obligation  imposed  upon  the  co- 
guaranteeing  Powers,  is  quite  well  under- 
stood. The  reluctance  which  my  noble 
relatire  expressed  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, was  to  enter  into  any  engagement 
which  OTcn  in  appearance  threw  an  addi- 
tional responsibility  on  this  country ;  for 
be  knew  bow  much  this  country  dislikes 
the  idea  of  guarantees,  and  he  shrunk 
from  making  use  of  that  expression,  lest 
it  should  arouse  a  hostile  feeling  to  the 

Sroeeedings  of  the  Conference.  The  noble 
fuke  is  quite  correct  in  his  interpretation 
of  the  treaty,  except  as  regards  the  demo- 
lition of  the  fortress.  It  is  quite  true  that, 
if  France  were  to  iuTade  the  territory  of 
Luxemburg,  the  other  Powers,  though  they 
might  be  called  npon  to  resist  the  iuTasion, 
would  not  be  bound  to  do  so.  They  might 
or  might  not  think  it  proper  to  defend  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg,  but  no  indiTidual 
Power  could  be  compelled,  under  the  treaty, 
to  render  assistance. 

Earl  RUSSELL :  I  just  rise  to  say 
that  I  do  not  put  the  same  interpretation 
npon  the  treaty  as  the  noble  Earl  does. 
My  belief  is  that  if  France  were  to  Tiolate 
the  treaty  and  inyade  the  territory  of  Lux- 
MBbnigy  the  other  Powers  who  are  pitrties 


to  the  treaty  would  feel  bound  to  call  upon 
France  to  retire. 


THE  INSURRECTION  IN  CRETE. 
QUESTION. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Whether  any  fur- 
ther Communications  have  passed  between 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the  Govern- 
ments, or  any  of  them,  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean Powers,  in  reference  to  the  existing 
Insurrection  in  the  Island  of  Crete  ?  A 
statement  had  appeared  in  the  public  jour- 
nals to  the  effect  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment had  been  requested  by  the  other 
Powers  to  unite  in  a  joint-representation 
to  the  Porte,  respecting  the  insurrection 
in  Crete,  and  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  not  thought  proper  to  accede  to 
the  request.  He  wished  to  know  if  this 
was  correct.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a 
later  telegram  had  arrived,  to  the  effect 
that  a  representation  of  this  nature  had 
been  made  to  the  Porte,  though  without 
Great  Britain  taking  any  part  in  it ;  that 
it  included  a  proposition  for  the  suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  that  the  GoTernment  of 
the  Porte  had  consented  to  this  request  of 
the  united  Powers.  He  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  know  that  this  statement 
was  true.  In  consequence  of  some  obser- 
vations he  had  made  on  this  subject  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Session,  he  had  received 
from  many  sources,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  even  from  Crete  itself,  abun- 
dant information  as  to  the  progress  of 
affairs  in  the  island ;  and  he  was  convinced, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  falsehood 
and  exaggeration,  that  the  war  had  been 
carried  on  with  great  cruelty  and  brutality 
on  the  part  of  the  Turkish  troops.  Indi- 
vidual stories  of  atrocities  might  be  un- 
founded ;  but  he  had  good  reason  to  know 
that  many  acts  of  gross  cruelty  and  bar- 
barity had  unquestionably  been  committed; 
and,  unfortunately,  the  inevitable  horrors 
of  war  were  stimulated,  in  this  instance, 
by  the  animosities  of  race  and  religion. 
Among  other  things,  the  systematic  de- 
vastation of  the  country  had  been  carried 
on  contrary  to  the  humane  practice  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  the  olive  and  mul- 
berry trees,  the  produce  of  which  formed 
a  principal  article  of  commerce  to  the  in- 
habitants, had  been  designedly  cut  down, 
thus  exposing  to  ruin  and  starvation,  not 
only  the  present  generation  of  islanders, 
but  also  their  innocent  posterity  for  years 
to   come.    The  European    OoTernments 
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Dfttarally  felt  that  they  were  under  some 
special  responsibilities  in  the  case  of  Crete, 
which  did  not  apply  as  regarded  the  other 
dependencies  of  the  Turkish  empire.  It 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should 
unite  in  an  attempt  to  bring  these  calami- 
tons  occurrences  to  a  close,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  that  a  joint  representation 
had  been  successfully  presented,  e?en 
though  this  country  had  taken  no  part  in 
it.  If  this  statement  was  true,  not  only 
the  Turkish  soldiers,  but  their  officers, 
must  be  responsible  for  their  destruction. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  am  afraid 
that  in  some  instances  great  excesses  ha?e 
been  committed  by  the  Turkish  troops : 
but  from  accounts  which  we  haye  received 
from  ynrious  quarters  respecting  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  war,  wo  think  that  the 
Cretans  keep  up  very  much  the  character 
which  they  gained  2,000  years  ago  for 
want  of  veracity.  It  is  actually  impossible 
to  give  the  slightest  credence  to  any  ac- 
count of  any  transaction,  or  supposed  mur- 
der, massacre,  or  burning,  which  I  believe 
have  no  origin  except  in  the  imagination 
of  those  who  relate  them.  The  noble  Duke 
does  Her  Majesty's  Government  no  more 
than  justice  when  he  says  that  they  are 
desirous  of  putting  an  end  to  a  war  which 
threatens  such  disastrous  consequences.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  not  felt  justiGed,  in  their 
present  relations  with  Turkey,  to  take  the 
same  active  steps  as  have  been  taken  by 
the  other  Powers  with  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentations which  they  have  made  to  the 
Porte.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
never  ceased  in  a  friendly  manner  to  re- 
commend to  the  Porte  measures  of  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  in  all  parts  of  the 
Turkish  dominions,  and  they  have  urged 
upon  them  various  reforms  — I  hope  not 
unsuccessfully.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  even  represented  to  the  Turkish 
Government  that  it  would  be  much  more 
for  their  advantage  if  they  would  grant  to 
Crete  an  autonomy.  To  that  recommenda- 
tion  Turkey  has  not  seen  fit  to  accede,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Goverment  did  not  feel 
justified  in  making  propositions.to  Turkey 
in  the  form  of  an  identic  Note,  unless  they 
had  reason  to  hope  that  the  Porte  would 
be  disposed  to  receive  those  recommenda- 
tions favourably.  I  believe  a  Note  has 
been  sent  in  ;  but  up  to  five  o'clock  this 
evening  we  had  received  no  information, 
by  telegraph  or  otherwise,  as  to  whether 
an  answer  to  it  had  been  returned.    The 
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last  information  we  had  was  that  no  an- 
swer had  yet  been  received  from  the  Porte 
to  the  identic  Note  which  had  been  sent 
in. 

IXTNACT   (SCOTLAIH))  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  enlarge  for  the  present  Year  the  Time 
within  which  certain  Certificates  rejrArding  Luna- 
tics in  Scotland  may  be  granted — Was  presented 
hj  The  Lord  CHANOSLLoa;  read  1\    (No.  163.) 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Eight 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

post  Ten  o'clock. 


HOTTSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday f  June  20,  1867. 

MINUTES.]  — SiLsoT  CoiaaTTBB— On  Paris 
Exhibition  appointed. 

PuBUo  'RxiAA^RetchUion  in  Committee — Courts 
of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  [Salaries  and  Fees] 
[b.pJ 

First  Reading — Office  of  Jadge  in  the  Admiraltf, 
Divorce,  and  Probate  Courts  •  [203]. 

Second  Reading — Poor  Law  Board,  Ac*  [193]; 
Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland)*  [48]. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [70] 
[r.p.]  ;  Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names* 
[31] ;  Gal  way  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)* 
h^'Comm.)  [200]  ;  British  Whito  Herring 
Fishery*  [178];  Lis  Pendens*  {re^omm,) 
[168]  ;  Master  and  Servant*  [105]. 

Report — Land  Tax  Commissioners'  Names  •[SI]; 
Gnlwny  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt)*(rtf- 
comm.)  [2001 J  British  White  Herring  Fifthery  • 
[1731;  Lis  Pendens*  (rtf-wmm.)  [153];  Master 
and  Servant  *  [204]. 

Third  Reading — lx>cal  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  3)*  [187]:  Local  Government  Supple- 
mental (No.  4)*  [191]. 

Withdrawn  —  Church  Discipline  Act  A.mend« 
ment  *  [124]. 

PRIVILEGE— MEMBERS'  SEATS  IN  THIS 
HOUSE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Me.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  de- 
sired to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
a  question  of  order  and  privilege,  as  re- 
garded the  right  which  hon.  Members 
could  claim  to  particular  seats  in  the 
House.  By  Standing  Order  85  any  Mem- 
ber present  in  the  House  at  prajers  was 
entitled  to  secure  a  place  by  affixing  his 
name  to  a  seat,  and  by  Standing  Order 
86,  which  was  made  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1835,  no  Member's  name  might  be  affixed 
to  any  seat  in  the  House  before  the  hour 
of  prayer.  Notwithstanding  the  latter 
order  a  practice  had  sprung  up  by  which 
Memben  attempted  to  secure  plaoes  by 
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leanog  their  cards  upon  the  seats,  trust- 
ing that  the  courtesy  of  other  Members 
TTOuld  prevent  their  bemg  occupied.  That 
arrangement  having  been  declared  irre- 
gular by  the  highest  authority  in  that 
House,  it  was  suggested  that  a  place 
might  be  secured  by  the  hat  of  a  Member 
being  left  on  the  seat  before  the  hour  of 
prayer,  and  that  modification  of  the  pre- 
viouB  arrangement  was  approved  by  the 
House,  as  it  was  presumed  that  when  a 
Member  left  his  hat  on  a  seat  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  duties  within 
ihe  precincts  of  the  House.  He  had  ap- 
plied to  the  Serjeant-at-Arms  to  know 
whether  the  placing  of  a  hat  in  a  particu- 
lar seat  was  a  sufficient  presumption  of 
the  owner  being  in  the  precincts  of  the 
House ;  and  finding  that  it  was,  he  had 
always  conformed  himself  to  that  arrange- 
ment, and  when  he  found  a  seat  vacant 
he  had  placed  his  hat  on  it.  For  doing 
80,  with  regard  to  a  particular  seat,  he 
had  been  favoured  with  strong  objur- 
gations on  the  part  of  an  hon.  Friend 
beside  him  (Sir  Henry  Edwards),  who 
had  used  expressions  towards  him  which 
he  certainly  would  not  repeat  to  the 
House,  and  the  energy  of  which  was 
more  remarkable  than  its  courtesy.  Hav- 
ing had  a  not  very  agreeable  conversa- 
tion with  his  hon.  Friend  on  Tuesday 
last,  he  came  down  to-day  at  two  o'clock 
to  see  what  had  occurred,  and  he  found 
that  a  card  had  been  laid  upon  that 
particular  seat.  He  should,  no  doubt,  have 
been  justified  in  removing  it;  but  he 
thought  that  if  he  did  so  he  might  be 
accused  of  discourtesy,  and  it  would  be 
better  to  mention  the  circumstance  to  the 
House.  He  considered  that  the  Member 
who  affixed  his  card  to  a  seat  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  day  was  not  acting  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  that  any  Member 
was  entitled  to  deal  with  such  seat  as  if 
no  such  card  were  there.  It  was  no  doubt 
a  matter  of  great  delicacy  for  private 
Members  to  interfere  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  and  it  certainly  required  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Speaker's  authority  to 
settle  the  question.  Disagreeable  disputes 
might  arise,  and  he  was  not  desirous  either 
of  making  use  of  warm  language  or  having 
it  used  towards  himself.  At  the  same 
time,  such  language  had  been  used  towards 
him  on  several  occasions,  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  be  relieved  of  the  difficulty  by 
a  declaration  from  the  Chair  as  to  what 
course  a  Member  should  take  who  found 
the  privilege  of  retaining  a  seat  irregularly 
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asserted  by  the  placing  of  a  card  on  it  in 
the  manner  described.  There  were  cer- 
tain private  Members,  such  as  ex- Cabinet 
Ministers  and  other  Members  distinguished 
for  their  services  or  Parliamentary  repu- 
tations, who  were  permitted  by  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  House  to  occupy  the  same 
seats ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  admit 
the  superiority  of  any  ordinary  Member 
over  another  with  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  particular  seat. 

Sib  henry  EDWARDS  said,  that  as 
the  question  had  been  brought  before  the 
House,  he  would  say  at  once  that  he  was  the 
Member  alluded  to ;  but  he  distinctly  de- 
nied having  ever  claimed  any  exclusive 
right  in  the  seat  he  occupied  in  the  House. 
As  a  matter  of  courtesy  it  was  always  un- 
derstood that  the  privilege  was  given  to 
Members  who  were  present  at  prayers  to 
occupy  the  seat  they  then  occupied  for  the 
night,  and  it  had  been  customary  for  them 
to  affix  their  cards  to  show  that  they  were 
present  and  intended  to  take  their  seats. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  was  present  at 
prayers,  and  recently  he  had  found  that 
it  was  necessary,  if  he  was  to  have  a  seat 
at  all — for  he  did  not  like  to  take' the  seat 
of  other  Members — to  come  down  to  the 
House  half  an  hour  or  an  hour  before  the 
sitting,  and  write  his  letters  there  instead 
of  writing  them  at  home.  He  saw  Mem- 
bers all  round  him,  none  of  whom  had  had 
a  seat  in  the  House  so  long  as  he  had, 
sitting  in  the  same  places  night  after  night, 
and  he  thought  that  it  was  very  much  for 
their  own  convenience  and  the  convenience 
of  the  House  that  they  should  do  so,  and 
so  long  as  he  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
on  that  side  he  should  always  endeavour  to 
obtain  the  one  he  now  occupied.  Any 
remarks  that  had  passed  between  his  hon. 
Friend  and  himself  were  best  known  to 
his  hon.  Friend,  and  he  should  not  think 
it  necessary  to  apply  to  the  Speaker  with 
respect  to  anything  that  might  have  taken 
place  when  he  was  not  in  the  Chair.  If 
any  un-Parliamentary  language  was  used 
when  he  was  in  the  Chair  he  should  ask 
for  an  explanation  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man previous  to  appealing  to  the  Speaker. 
There  was,  however,  no  grievance  of  that 
kind,  for  he  appealed  to  his  hon.  Friends 
around  him,  whether,  from  first  to  last, 
he  had  said  anything  discourteous  to  the 
hon.  Member.  The  fact  was  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  on  many  occasions, 
annoyed  those  who  sat  beside  him  by 
continually  cheering  the  opposite  party, 
while  he  still  remained  on  those  Benches. 
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Many  other  hon.  Members  had  remarked 
the  &ct,  and  day  after  day  he  had  annoyed 
them  80  much  that  they  would  all  be  very 
glad  to  see  him  leave  his  place  and  go 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  a  great  deal  of 
the  matter,  but  he  (Sir  Henry  Edwards) 
hoped  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong  in 
occupyiug  the  seat  he  then  had. 

AniuBAL  DUKCOMBE  said,  that  on  a 
previous  occasion  he  had  to  complain  of 
another  Member  taking  his  seat,  and  it 
was  a  very  painful  thing  to  him  to  have 
to  do  so,  because  it  happened  to  be  one 
of  his  oldest  Friends.  On  that  occasion 
he  had  left  his  hat  on  the  seat  while 
attending  a  Select  Committee,  and  it  had 
been  removed.  The  Speaker  then  kindly 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  matter  would  be 
amicably  settled,  and  it  was  so ;  but  this 
was  a  question  really  worthy  of  the  £itten- 
tion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  Chair. 
It  must  be  patent  to  every  one  that 
as  Committees  could  not  adjourn  until 
the  Speaker  was  announced  to  be  at 
prayers,  those  Members  who  were  per- 
forming important  public  duties  could 
not  possibly  be  present  at  prayers, 
and  it  would  be  very  unfair  that  Mem- 
bers who  had  not  been  so  engaged 
should  have  the  privilege  of  taking  their 
seats.  Last  Session  he  was  informed  that 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  actually  sent  their 
butlers  to  place  papers  and  documents  on 
particular  Beats  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
day  in  order  to  secure  them  for  the  even- 
ing. To  be  sure,  a  walk  on  a  fine  summer's 
day  would  not  do  any  harm  to  that  class 
of  gentlemen ;  but  that  practice  had  been 
obviated,  and  now  unless  a^hat  was  left  as 
well,  no  hon.  Member  could  claim  the 
seat.  But  it  was  not  likely  that  hon. 
Members  would  like  to  be  exposed  to  all 
the  cold  drafts  of  the  corridors  and  the  Com- 
mittee rooms  without  their  hats,  and  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  thus  prevented  from 
compliance  with  the  rule  of  the  House. 
Be  therefore  thought  the  matter  should 
be  seriously  considered  by  the  Speaker  in 
the  recess,  and  that  some  more  practicable 
rule  should  be  issued  by  him  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  speaker  :  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Admiral  who  has  just  spoken  goes  a  little 
beyond  the  point  which  has  been  raised 
when  he  suggests  that  some  new  rule 
should  be  laid  down  with  reference  to  this 
subject,  and  I  cannot  enter  into  that  branch 
of  the  subject  at  all,  because  it  is  for  the 
House  itself  to  frame  rules  for  its  guid- 
ance.   Neither  do  I  think  it  would  be 
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right  for  me  to  enter  into  the  question 
with  regard  to  Members  being  entitled  to 
express  their  approbation  or  disapproba- 
tion of  particular  speeches  from  particular 
seats  in  the  House.  Upon  those  points, 
therefore,  I  do  not  propose  to  give  any 
judgment.  The  matter,  therefore,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  narrowed  to  the  single 
point  whether  or  not  a  card  placed  upon  a 
seat  before  prayers  will  give  a  claim  or 
right  to  that  seat  for  the  remainder  of  the 
evening.  The  point  has  been  very  dis- 
tinctly decided,  not  by  myself,  but  by  this 
House.  The  House  has  laid  down  the 
rule  that  no  card  placed  upon  a  seat  can 
command  or  secure  that  seat  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  hon.  Member  placing  it  there. 
About  a  year  ago  it  was  observed  that 
hon.  Members  who  came  down  here  early 
in  the  morning  to  attend  to  their  duties 
were  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  because, 
being  confined  to  the  Committee  rooms, 
the^  could  not  come  into  the  House  until 
their  seats  had  been  secured  by  others. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  suggestion 
was  made  that  any  Member  having  come 
down  to  the  House  in  the  morning  to  dis- 
charge the  duty  of  attending  a  Committee, 
who  should  think  fit  to  place  his  hat  upon 
a  seat  as  an  indication  of  his  personal  at- 
tendance in  the  performance  of  his  duties, 
should  be  entitled  to  retain  the  seat  as 
thongh  he  were  personally  present  in  the 
House.  As  far  as  I  have  made  inquiries, 
that  arrangement  has  been  considered  satis- 
factory and  reasonable.  The  only  question, 
however,  now  before  the  House  is  whe- 
ther, if  an  hon.  Member  affixes  his  card 
to  a  seat  before  prayers,  he  is  entitled  to 
retain  that  seat.  The  House  has  distinctly 
declared  such  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
Serjeant-at-Arms  has  directions  toYemove 
all  gloves  and  cards  placed  upon  the  seats 
before  prayers,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  if  an  appeal  be  made  to  the 
Serjeant-at-Arms  he  will  remove  any  which 
may  be  improperly  placed  at  the  back  of  a 
seat  with  a  view  of  securing  it  for  the 
night. 

Mb.  BEIGHT  :  I  suppose  that  the 
difficulty  to  which  the  hon.  Member  has 
called  our  attention  arises  from  the  limited 
size  of  the  House.  I  venture  to  say  there 
is  no  other  country  in  the  world  where 
there  is  a  legislative  Assemby  the  ar- 
rangements of  which  are  so  inconvenient 
and  so  insufficient  for  the  hon.  Members 
of  it  as  is  the  case  with  the  British  House 
of  Commons.  I  understand  that  the 
House  will  not  seat  within  at  least  150  of 
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the  persons  who  are  Members  of  it.  [An 
hon.  Mbxbsb:  It  only  seats  400.]  An 
hoo.  Member  near  me  says  that  the  House 
will  not  seat  more  than  400 — and  when 
those  are  sitting  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
hear  one*half  of  the  speeches  which  are 
made.  Therefore,  I  think  this  House,  and 
everything  oonnected  with  it,  is  an  utter 
disgrace.  I  use  the  word  House  in  its 
general  sense,  and  not  as  applied  to  hon. 
Members ;  and,  speaking  of  the  building, 
I  8tty  that  the  House  i^lf,  with  regard 
to  the  accommodation  which  it  a£fbrds,  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  ciyilization,  as  it  is  to 
the  architecture,  of  our  time — and  I  hope 
the  facts  I  have  stated  will  be  borne  in 
mind  if  anybody  proposes  to  add  to  the 
numbers  in  this  House. 

NAVY— RESERVED  CAPTAINS. 

Ms.  BAILIIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  Whether  he  can  hold  out  any 
hopes  that  the  Govemment  will  re-consider 
the  Order  in  Council  of  1651  relating  to 
the  Reserved  Captains;  and,  whether  jus- 
tice will  at  last  be  done  in  respect  to 
pay  and  promotion  to  those  meritorious 
and  distinguished  Officers  who,  relying  on 
a  fair  interpretation  of  such  Order  in 
Council,  were  induced  to  allow  their  names 
to  be  placed  on  the  Reserved  List  of  Cap- 
tains? 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  in  reply,  that  his 
hon.  Friend's  Question  resembled  the 
peroration  of  an  argumentative  speech, 
and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  answering  it, 
because  he  should  be  out  of  order  in  at- 
tempting any  argument  in  reply.  He 
trusted,  however,  that  he  might  be  allowed 
iA  express  his  dissent  from  his  hon. 
Friend's  conclusions.  In  point  of  strict 
jostioe  these  Officers  had  no  real  case. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown  to  whom  the  case  was  re- 
ferred in  1862,  and  in  that  opinion  he 
(Mr.  Oorry)  entirely  concurred.  At  the 
same  time,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that 
the  Order  in  Council,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  established  the  Reserved  List  of 
Captains,  was  very  vaguely  worded,  and  he 
thoaght  that  a  portion  of  those  Officers  had 
a  fair  claim  to  indulgence.  He  meant 
that  portion  of  the  Reserved  Captains  who, 
before  their  promotion  to  that  rank,  had 
served  as  Commanders  the  time  required 
by  the  regulations  to  entitle  them  to 
active  rank.    He  had  made  a  communi- 


cation to  that  effect  to  the  Treasury,  and 
was  happy  to  say  that  an  arrangement  had 
been  made  which  would  give  to  that  por« 
tion,  and  that  portion  only,  of  those  Offi« 
cers  certain  advantages  as  regarded  rank 
and  pay,  some  immediately  and  the  rest 
prospectively. 

CASE  OF  FULFORD  AND  WELLSTEAD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has 
be^  called  to  the  statement  published  in 
the  public  papers  by  the  Rev.  Richard 
Payne  concerning  the  conviction  of  Henry 
Fulford  and  Mark  Wellstead  by  the  Salis- 
bury  Bench  of  Magistrates  for  alleged 
poaching  on  the  26th  of  March  last;  and,  if 
he  will  lay  upon  the  table  all  the  commu- 
nications that  have  passed  upon  the  sub- 
ject ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  his  attention  had  been  called  to  the 
letter  in  question.  Before  that  letter  ap- 
peared certain  otl^er  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  this  case  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  and  at  the  time  the  hon.  G-entleman 
put  his  Question  on  the  Paper  the  only 
one  of  the  two  men  who  remained  in  prison 
had 'been  discharged  by  his  (Mr.  Oathorne 
Hardy's)  order.  On  re-considering  the 
case,  as  he  had  been  asked  to  do,  he  had 
again  gone  carefully  into  the  facts,  and  on 
the  whole  it  appeared  so  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  the  keeper  was  right  in  his 
identification  of  the  prisoner,  that  he  had 
ordered  the  discharge  of  the  one  in  custody. 
He  could  only  say  that  though  he  thought 
the  magistrates  were  perfectly  justified  in 
believing  the  evidence  before  them-^he 
did  not  make  the  least  imputation  upon 
them  in  respect  of  the  conviction: — the 
case,  upon  the  further  evidence  submitted  to 
him,  appeared  to  be  so  extremely  doubtful, 
if  not  more  than  doubtful,  that  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  discharge  the  prisoner. 
With  reference  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
Question,  it  was  contrary  to  practice  to 
produce  such  communications  as  those 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member. 

UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  FOR 
SCOTLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  the  intention 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  propose 
the  appointment  of  an  Under  Secretary  of 
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State  to  take  charge  of  Scotch  businesB  in 
the  House  of  CommonB  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  in 
reply,  that  as  far  as  he  could  judge  of  the 
Department  with  which  he  was  now  con- 
nected, he  did  not  think  there  was  a 
sufficiency  of  business  to  render  necessary 
the  appointment  of  a  distinct  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  this  particular  purpose. 
He  quite  agreed  that  it  was  a  great  misfor- 
tune both  to  himself  and  this  House  that 
the  Lord  Advocate  should  not  have  a  seat 
in  it,  and  he  hoped  that  at  some  time 
Scotland  would  do  the  Lord  Advocate  the 
justice  to  give  him  one.  But  in  the 
learned  Lord's  absence  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Graham  Montgomery)  had  devoted 
himself  to  the  Scotch  business  during 
the  Session,  and  Scotch  Members  would, 
he  was  sure,  admit  that  he  had  met 
their  wishes  wherever  it  was  possible  to 
do  BO.  He  could  not  admit  that  the 
Scotch  business  was  really  in  arrear.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  Scotch  Bills  were  more 
advanced  than  English  Bills.  One  great 
measure,  as  they  aU  knew,  had  stopped 
the  progress  of  other  Bills,  but  the  Scotch 
business  had  not  been  kept  back  more 
than  English  or  Irish  business.  With 
every  wish,  therefore,  to  expedite  busi- 
ness, he  could  not  give  any  pledge  to  the 
efifect  desired  by  the  hon.  Member.     . 


WRECK  OF  THE  "ETHIOPIAN." 

QI7E8TIOK. 

Mb.  Aldeeman  LTJSE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Fint  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, Whether  his  attention  has  been  di- 
rected to  a  report  in  the  Sydney  (N.S.W.) 
newspapers,  that  an  English  ship,  the 
Ethiopian,  840  tons  register,  owned  by 
Messrs.  George  Thompson,  jun.,  &  Co.,  of 
Aberdeen,  was  seen  dismasted  aod  in  dis- 
tress on  the  8th  day  of  March  last,  four 
miles  outside  the  Sydney  Heads,  and  un- 
able to  make  the  harbour,  and  that  though 
the  attention  of  the  Commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  steamers  Falcon,  JSsk,  and 
Challenger,  then  lying  unemployed  in 
the  port  of  Sydney,  was  called  to  the  cir- 
cumstance, this  unmanagable  and  helpless 
vessel  was  allowed  to  drift  to  sea  without 
their  offering  any  assistance ;  and  that 
five  days  afterwards  she  was  rescued  by  the 
French  man-of-war  Marceau,  Captain  Gal- 
lache,  and  gallantly,  and  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, brought  into  Sydney  Harbour  in 
safety ;  and,  if  such  statement  be  true,  whe- 
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ther  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  OfflcerB 
is  not  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  their  iuBtruo- 
tions  received  from  the  Board  of  Admi- 
ralty? 

Mb.  cobby  said,  in  reply,  that  no 
official  information  on  the  subject  had  yet 
reached  the  Admiralty ;  but  yesterday  the 
Commodore,  whose  broad  pennant  was 
flying  on  board  the  Challenger^  arrived  at 
Southampton  invalided  and  in  extremely  ill 
health,  and  to-day  his  secretary  had  called 
at  the  Admiralty.  It  appeared  that  the 
harbour  of  Sydney  was  landlocked,  so  that  a 
ship  could  not  be  seen  from  the  anchorage. 
'N'o  representation,  he  was  informed,  was 
made  to  the  Commodore  of  any  ship  being 
in  distress  or  requiring  assistance.  He 
had,  however,  called  for  a  Beport  on  the 
subject  from  the  Naval  authorities  on  the 
station. 

PROMOTION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

QUESnOK. 

Colonel  STTIABT  KNOX  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretaxy  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  in  the  case  of  the  4th 
Hussars  and  other  Cavalry  Begiments  now 
or  hereafter  to  be  ordered  to  India,  the 
augmentation  promotion  will  be  allowed 
to  go  on  in  the  Begiment,  or  whether  it  is 
his  intention  that  Majors  shall  be  brought 
in  from  other  Corps,  or  from  half-pay,  in 
the  manner  that  has  lately  given  rise  to  so 
much  complaint  ? 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  In  answer. 
Sir,  to  the  Questions  of  my  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend,  I  have  to  say  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  with  respect 
to  our  cavalry  regiments  returned  from 
India  and  other  foreign  service  is  that  the 
second  Major  shall  not  be  reduced.  The 
result  of  that  will  be  that  the  complaintB 
which  have  hitherto  been  made  on  the 
part  of  cavalry  officers,  and  which  are  not 
without  reason,  will  for  the  future  be 
avoided.  As  to  whether  the  augmentation 
promotion  will*  be  allowed  to  go  on  in 
the  regiments  leaving  England,  I  will  not 
pledge  myself  upon  that  point.  I  think 
the  question  must  be  decided  in  each  case 
upon  combined  considerations  of  the  public 
interest  and  of  the  services  of  the  officers 
concerned.  With  regard  to  the  4th  Hussars, 
the  promotion  will  be  allowed,  and  the 
senior  captain  will  succeed  to  the  second 
majority.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  I 
propose  to  make  one  exception  of  a  pro- 
spective nature,  and  that  will  be  in  favour 
of  Captain  Harnett,  of  the  11th  HussaxB 
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-*-a  regiment  wUoh  went  to  India  last 
autamn»  and,  under  the  present  regnlations, 
Captain  Harnett  had  a  junior  put  over  his 
head.  It  is  my  intention  that  Captain 
Harnett  shall  he  promoted  to  the  second 
majorityi  and  that  Major  Jerris  shall  return 
to  his  post  in  the  regiment  from  which  he 
came. 

CoLOVSL  STTJAET  KNOX  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  suhaltems 
would  receive  the  henefit  of  the  pro- 
motion ? 

8iB  JOHN  FAKINGTON :  I  presume 
the  promotion  will  go  on  in  the  regular 
course. 

IRELAND— THE  CHARITY  COMMISSIONS 
AND  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

QUESTION. 

Gehebal  DUNNE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Yice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  Whether  the 
Charity  Commissioners  have  introduced  in 
the  Lords  a  BiU  already  abandoned  by 
him  in  the  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of 
jdefeating  the  legal  rights  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  to  the  reversion  of  a  bequest  made 
by  a  certain  Mr.  Brown  ? 

Losn  ROBEBT  MONTAGU  said,  in 
reply^  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  General 
moBi  be  aware  that,  after  in  vain  endea- 
vouring to  come  to  some  agreement  with 
Iriah  Members  and  with  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  (Lord  Eobert  Montagu)  post- 
poned the  Bill  until  the  17th  of  June  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  Irish  Members 
who  opposed  it.  He  was  not  at  that  time 
aware  of  the  rule  of  the  other  House  that 
no  Charity  Bill  would  be  received  after 
the  2l8t  of  June.  He  therefore  stated 
openly  in  the  House,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  General,  that  he 
would  move  to  discharge  the  Order,  so 
that  the  Bill  might  be  received  in  the 
other  House,  and  then  come  down  to  the 
House  of  Commons  at  a  later  period. 

INSPECTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 
QUB8TI0K. 

Mr.  BAGNALL  said,  he  rose  to  ask 
the  Yice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  he  ap- 
proves of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  paying 
their  official  visits  to  Schools  during  the 
Whitsun  week,  when  children  cannot 
without  difficulty  be  collected  to  meet 
them,  and  masters  are  deprived  of  their 
aoeustomed  holiday;  and,  whether  the 
QzantB  to  Schools  will  depend  upon  the 


result  of  Inspections  made  under  such 
disadvantageous  circumstances  ? 

LoED  EOBERT  MONTAGU  said,  in 
reply,  that  there  were  the  usual  holydays 
in  summer  of  one  month  in  towns,  and 
of  six  or  eight  weeks  in  the  country,  for  har- 
vesting. At  Easter  there  was  a  holy  day  of 
one  week,  and  at  Christmas  a  holyday  of  a 
fortnight.  At  Whitsuntide  they  only 
recognised  the  Church  holydays  of  Monday 
and  Tuesday.  Inspection  was  very  costly, 
for  the  salaries  and  commuted  allowances 
were  running  on  whether  the  Inspectors 
were  at  work  or  not.  It  was  therefore 
inexpedient  that  sixty  or  seventy  In- 
spectors should  be  kept  idle  longer  than 
was  necessary.  The  object  of  the  holydays 
was  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the 
children,  who  by  being  kept  in  school 
were  prevented  from  getting  into  mis- 
chief, and  from  being  in  the  streets,  but 
were  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  masters. 
It  was  therefore  better  that  the  children 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  and  airy  room 
at  school.  But  a  holyday  was  essentially 
necessary  for  the  master.  However,  they 
laid  down  no  rule  for  an  Inspector,  except 
to  suit  the  convenience  of  the  managers 
as  far  as  he  could. 

LOSS  OF  LIFE  AT  SEA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  HOLLAND  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Yice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether,  in  the  event  of  loss  of  life  at 
sea,  where  there  has  been  gross  culpability 
or  negligence.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  adopt  measures  in  order  that  offenders 
may  be  made  amenable  to  the  Criminal 
Laws  of  the  Country  ? 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  in  reply, 
that  by  the  2d9th  section  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854,  breach  of  duty, 
or  neglect  of  duty,  or  drunkenness  on  the 
part  of  the  master  or  crew,  tending  to  the 
loss  or  damage  of  a  ship,  or  danger  to 
those  on  board,  was  a  misdemeanour.  Un- 
der other  clauses  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
institute  an  inquiry  in  such  cases,  and 
punish  by  deprivation  of  certificate  the 
master,  mate,  or  engineer,  and  this  had  been 
found  easier  and  more  effectual  than  pro- 
ceeding under  the  former  section.  When 
there  were  suspicious  circumstances  in  a 
shipwreck,  the  Board  of  Trade  held  in- 
quiries for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
Uie  cause  of  loss,  and  with  a  view,  S 
necessary,  to  the  suspension  or  cancelling 
of  certiflcates;  but  the  Board  did  not 
prosecute  criminally,  though  the  facts 
which  might  come  out  in  the  course  of 
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tbe  inquiries  might  form  the  groundwork 
of  criminal  prosecntion  on  the  part  of  the 
underwriters  or  others.  Fraudulent  ahan- 
donment  or  destruction  of  a  ship  hy  owner 
or  master  was  a  crime  at  Common  Law, 
by  Statutes  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  and 
latterly  under  the  Act  of  1837,  called  the 
Burning  and  Destroying  Act,  and  the  Ma- 
licious Injuries  to  Property  Act,  of  1861. 
The  Board  of  Trade  did  not  prosecute  in 
such  cases,  but  left  it  to  the  underwriters. 
Whether  it  would  be  adrisable  for  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  prosecute  criminally  in 
such  cases  was  a  question  which  was  a 
fragment  only  of  the  greater  question  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  which  must  be  settled 
on  more  general  considerations  than  the 
restricted  though  very  important  subject 
to  which  the  hon.  Member  had  referred. 

LIMITED  LIABILITT.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  60SCHEN  said,  he  begged  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  of  Limited  Liability  during 
this  Session  ? 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  in  reply, 
that  the  Select  Committee  on  Limited  Lia- 
bility Acts,  of  which  his  right  bon.  Friend 
and  himself  were  Members,  reported  that 
it  was  highly  desirable  that  a  Bill  should 
be  brought  in  by  the  Government  during 
the  present  Session  to  carry  out  the  altera- 
tions they  recommended.  In  accordance 
with  that  decision  he  placed  the  Resolu- 
tions, as  well  as  some  suggestions  of  the 
Member  for  Stockport,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Government  draughtsman,  who  was  at 
work  upon  the  subject,  though  his  time 
was  very  much  occupied  with  the  Reform 
Bill  and  other  matters.  He  (Mr.  8.  Cave) 
had  refrained  from  moving  for  Leave  to 
bring  in  this  Bill  until  he  could  see  his 
way  to  proceeding  with  it,  in  order  not 
further  to  encumber  the  Notice  Paper  with 
Bills  in  respect  of  which  no  progress  could 
be  made. 

INDIA— INDIAN    SECURITIES. 

aUESTION. 

Mr.  BIDDULPH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
With  reference  to  the  notice  recently  given 
for  the  purpose  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
interest  on  India  Bonds  from  5  to  4  per 
cent,  on  what  principle  a  Notice  was 
given  in  December  last  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the   Indian   5   per  cent    loan] 
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expiring  in  1870,  for  another  ten  years  at 
the  same  rate  of  interest,  such  Notice 
having  been  given  gratuitously  two  years 
before  it  was  due;  and,  whether  he  is 
aware  that  when  notice  of  reduction  of 
the  interest  on  India  Bonds  was  given  on 
a  former  occasion,  the  experiment  was  un- 
successful ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE :  Sir, 
these  notices  have  no  connection  with  each 
other.  The  circumstances  under  which 
notice  of  the  removal  of  the  5  per  cent, 
loan  was  given  in  December  last  were 
these.  It  was  at  that  time  necessary  to 
raise  an  additional  sum  by  way  of  loan  in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  Railway  Companies  in  raising 
money,  and  as  it  was  known  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  Government  to  renew 
the  loan  which  expires  in  1670,  it  was 
thought  desirable  at  once  to  give  notice  of 
the  intention  to  renew  it  for  ten  years  in 
order  to  strengthen  the  stock  and  to  obtain 
the  loan  which  the  Government  desired  to 
raise  upon  better  terms  than  would  other- 
wise have  been  got.  With  reference  to 
the  recent  notice  of  the  intention  to  re* 
duce  the  interest  upon  India  Bonds  from 
6  to  4  per  cent.,  it  was  thought  un- 
reasonable that  the  Indian  Government 
should  be  paying  so  high  a  rate  as  5  per 
cent  upon  what  are  in  the  nature  of  Ex- 
chequer Bonds,  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  of  this  country  gives  upon 
Exchequer  Bonds  only  from  2^  to  3  per 
cent.  It  was  necessary  that  a  year's  notice 
should  be  given,  and  that  notice  was 
given  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that  we 
shall,  when  the  time  comes,  be  able  to 
carry  the  reduction  into  effect.  Of  course 
it  is  possible  that  that  expectation  may 
not  be  realised,  but  in  that  case  nothing 
can  be  easier  than  to  withdraw  the  notice. 
If  the  last  part  of  the  Question  relates  to 
the  failure  of  an  operation  under  the  Gt>- 
vemment  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  that  operation  was  attempted 
under  circumstances  totally  different  from 
those  under  which  we  are  now  acting. 

AFFAIRS  OF  CRETE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs,  Whether  it  is  true 
that  Omar  Pasha,  having  been  defeated  at 
Heraclion  in  Candia,  had  burnt  all  the 
villages  that  had  not  been  defended  by 
the  Insurgents,  and  murdered  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  that  the  Consuls  had  reported 
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tbeae  atrocities  to  their  respeotiTe  GoTem- 
ments;  and,  whether  means  cannot  be 
foand  daring  the  approaching  yisit  of  the 
Sultan  to  £aropey  to  obtain  the  cessation 
of  a  conflict  continuing  so  long,  and  pro- 
ducing results  so  shocking  to  humanity  ? 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  wished,  before  the 
noble  Lord  answered  the  Question,  to  in- 
quire whether  there  was  any  official  con- 
firmation of  the«  statements  contained  in 
the  Protest  addressed  by  the  Candian 
Committee  to  the  Foreign  Consuls  on  the 
24th  of  May,  according  to  which  Omar 
Pasha  had  burnt  twenty -three  Tillages, 
destroyed  the  churches^  set  fire  to  the 
olive  and  other  froit  trees,  pulled  down 
the  mills,  destroyed  the  crops,  and  burnt 
Bome  women  alive  ? 

Lord  STANLEY:  Sir,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  the  Member  for  Gloucester 
(Mr.  Monk)  not  having  given  me  notice 
of  his  Question,  I  shall  be  glad  if  he  will 
repeat  it  to-morrow,  when  I  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  answer  it  more  precisely  than  I 
can  do  now.  -  With  reference  to  the 
inquiry  of  my  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Darby 
Gnfflth),  I  have  to  state  that  I  have  re- 
ceived no  official  report  of  a  defeat  of 
Omar  Pasha  at  Heraolion.  There  is  a 
newspaper  statement  to  that  effect,  but 
whether  it  is  true  or  untrue  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  decide.  I  observe,  however,  that 
the  telegram  is  dated  from  Athens.  I  am 
afraid  that  there  is  on  both  sides  much 
exasperation,  and  that,  as  will  always 
happen  in  wars  of  this  kind,  carried  on  in 
half-civili£ed  countries  and  in  part  by 
irregular  troops,  very  lamentable  and  vin- 
dictive acts  have  been  committed.  As  to 
the  poflsibility  of  obtaining  a  cessation  of 
the  confiict,  that,  no  doubt,  is  what  we 
should  all  desire,  but  I  need  hardly  say 
that  it  is  much  more  easily  said  than  done. 
I  do  not  think  the  occasion  suggested  by 
my  hon.  Friend  would  bo  opportune. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  the  first  occasion  on  which 
the  Sultan  will  be  receiving  the  hospitality 
of  this  country  would  be  the  proper  period 
to  inflict  upon  him  any  remonstrance  or 
lecture  with  regard  to  his  management  of 
his  own  dominions. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS  — THE 
VOLXmTEERS.--QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther it  be  true  that  the  Rifle  Yolunteers, 
under  the  command  of  Major  Ratcliff,  had 


been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  to  assist 
the  Military  in  the  suppression  of  the 
recent  Riots  at  Birmingham,  and  if  so, 
under  what  authority ;  and  whether  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  considers  that  a 
proper  occasion  for  their  being  employed  ? 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  not  been  aware  of  the  cir- 
cumstances until  his  attention  had  been 
called  to  them  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  he  was  therefore  unablo  to  an- 
swer the  first  part  of  the  Question.  As- 
suming that  statement  to  be  true,  he 
was  not  aware  under  what  authority  the 
arrangement  had  been  made.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  part  of  the  Question,  it 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  an  occasion  in 
which  it  was  proper  tb  call  out  the  Yolun- 
teers. If  such  a  course  had  been  taken-— 
and  he  was  not  then  aware  whether  it 
had  or  had  not — it  was  one  which  had 
not  his  approval.  He  would,  however, 
institute  inquiries  on  the  subject. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  with  respect  to  a  reply  he 
was  reported  to  have  given  to  a  Question 
put  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Limerick  (Mr.  Monsell)  on  the  preceding 
day,  as  to  whether  certain  words  imputed 
to  a  lecturer  named  Murphy  should  not 
be  considered  to  disentitle  him  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  He  had  also  to  ask 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  whether  he  is 
aware  that  the  words  in  question  have  not 
in  point  of  fact  been  used  at  a  public 
lecture  in  that  sense  and  with  the  object 
alleged,  and  that  Mr.  Murphy,  at  a  public 
meeting  in  Birmingham  on  Monday  even- 
ing, had  given  such  explanation  thereof 
as  was  satisfactory  to  that  meeting,  which 
meeting  included  many  Roman  Catholics, 
one  of  whom  made  a  speech  in  reply,  in 
which  he  stated  that  nothing  Mr.  Murphy 
had  said  could  justify  the  conduct  of  his 
co-religionists  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY:  Sir,  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Monsell)  asked  me  privately  yesterday 
whether  I  had  any  objection  to  answer  a 
question  respecting  the  Birmingham  riots, 
and  I  expressed  my  readiness  to  give  the 
House  aU  the  information  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  stated,  accordingly,  that  I  had 
received  a  communication  from  the  Mayor 
reporting  that  at  that  time  all  was  quiet. 
Being  further  asked  whether  my  opinion 
had  been  requested  as  to  there  being 
any  grounds  for  taking  criminal  pro- 
ceedings upon  certain  expressions   used 
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by  Murpby,  I  said  that  it  bad,  and 
tbat,  in  my  opinioni  tbere  were  no 
grounds  for  proceeding  criminally  upon 
those  words.  I  added  tbat  I  regarded  the 
expressions  as  wortby  of  the  strongest 
condemnation,  and  tbat  I  did  not  wonder 
at  tbeir  baving  created  excitement,  because 
tbey  seemed  to  me  only  fit  to  be  addressed 
to  tbieves  or  murderers.  I  said  notbing 
witb  respect  to  tbeir  being  legally  regarded 
as  tbe  cause  of  tbe  riots.  Tbe  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Wballey)  now 
asks  me  whether  I  think  the  use  of  such 
words  could  justify  tbe  rioters,  or  deprive 
tbe  lecturer  of  the  right  to  protection.  I 
do  not  think  tbat  be  is  deprived  ;  I  do  not 
think  that  anything  I  have  said  could 
justify  tbe  inference  that  be  is  to  be  de- 
prived of  tbe  right  of  protection  in  a  place 
built  by  him  and  others  for  the  purposes 
of  these  lectures,  because  tbe  words  were 
not  criminal  words  in  themselves,  or  words 
that  could  be  legally  taken  notice  of.  I  am 
not  in  tbe  least  aware  of  those  other  facts 
alluded  to  by  the  bon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough, except  that  I  understood  from 
the  papers  sent  to  me  that  these  words  were 
used  at  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the 
bon.  Member  was  present.  It  was  stated 
tbat  the  meeting  was  held  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening;  that  a  Mr.  Armstrong 
took  the  chair ;  that  the  bon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  made  a  speech  ;  that  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Murphy  ;  and  that  in  the 
course  of  bis  speech  Mr.  Murphy  said  he 
bad  been  taken  to  task  for  saying  that  the 
priests  of  Eome  were  murderers,  cannibals, 
pickpockets,  and  liars.  He  said  be  re- 
peated that  statement,  and  should  be  pre- 
pared to  prove  it  on  tbe  following  evening. 
This  was  on  Monday  night,  and  I  did  not 
observe  that  the  bon.  Member  for  Peter* 
borough  took  any  notice,  or  asked  for  any 
explanation  of  those  words. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  be  trusted  be 
might  be  allowed  to  state  that  the  report 
which  the  right  bon.  Gentleman  had  read 
of  what  took  place  on  Monday  night  was 
not  correct — or,  at  least,  was  not  complete. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  say — [**0h!*'] 
Perhaps  tbe  House  would  allow  him,  in 
order  to  make  bis  statement,  to  move  tbe 
adjournment  of  the  debate.  [**  No !" 
He  was  anxious  to  be  quite  accurate,  an 
tbe  report  was  correct  so  far  as  it  went, 
but  it  was  not  complete.  Mr.  Murphy  at 
tbe  meeting  explained  what  be  bad  said 
in  regard  to  the  epithets  referred  to,  of 
which  be  (Mr.  Wballey)  disapproved  as 
much  as  any'  man.     Tbey  were  not  words 
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used  at  a  public  meeting,  but  were  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Murphy  to  some  of  his 
friends,  who  gathered  around  him.  Mr. 
Murphy  afterwards  made  some  explanation 
of  the  matter,  not  one  word  of  which  was 
included  in  the  report  upon  which  tbe 
right  bon.  Gentleman  appeared  to  rely. 
The  result  of  his  explanation  was,  tbat  a 
Eoman  Catholic  who  came  upon  the  plat- 
form, and  who  replied  to«some  of  the  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Murphy  on  ot&er  subjects, 
declared  his  opinion  that  nothing  Mr. 
Murphy  bad  said  justified  his  oo-religionists 
in  the  conduct  they  bad  pursued. 

THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSIONERS. 

QT7E8TION. 

8iK  EDWARD  BULLEE  said,  he 
wished  to  know,  Whether,  as  there  was  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the 
counties  proposed  to  be  subdivided,  tbe 
Cliancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  be 
willing  to  refer  this  subject  to  tbe  Boun- 
dary Commissioners  ? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  bon.  Member  is  doubtless 
aware  that  since  the  Chairman  last  reported 
progress  I  have  laid  on  tbe  Table  tbe 
Clause  which  describes  the  powers  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  and  the  bon. 
Baronet  will  find  tbat  under  tbat  Clause 
tbe  Commissioners  have  the  power  of 
effecting  the  subdivision  to  whicb  be  re- 
fers. Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  read  the  names  of  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners. We  propose  that  tbere  shall 
be  seven  Boundary  Commissioners,  whose 
names  shall  be  included  in  the  Clause. 
They  are— Lord  Viscount  Eversley ;  Mr, 
Walter,  recently  a  Member  of  this  House  ; 
Mr.  Bramston,  also  recently  a  Member  of 
this  House;  8ir  John  Duckworth,  for- 
merly a  Member  of  this  House ;  tbe  right 
bon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Kilmar- 
nock (Mr.  Bouverie);  the  Recorder  of 
London  (Mr.  Russell  Gurney) ;  and  Lord 
Penrbyn. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILI^[BiLL  70.] 

(Mr.  Chancellor  of  ihe  Exchequer ^  Mr,  Secretary 
Walpole^  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

GOMHITTEE.       [PBOQBESS  JUNE  18.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  24    (Rooms  to  be  hired  wher- 
ever tbey  can  be  obtained). 
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Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  laid  upon  the  table 
the  clauses  he  had  promised  with  respect 
to  polling  places  in  counties  and  boroughs; 
and  he,  therefore,  moved  the  omission  of 
the  present  olausoi  which  those  provisions 
would  supersede. 

Clause  struck  out. 

Clause  25  (Vice  Chancellor  of  the 
TJniversitj  of  London  to  be  the  Returning 
Officer). 

lis.  CARDWELL  said,  he  presumed 
that  the  University  of  London  would  re- 
ceive the  same  power  with  respect  to 
voting  papers  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Clause  ordered  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 
Clauses  26,  27,  and  28,  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  (Electors  may  Vote  by  Voting 
Papers). 

Ms.  XEEEWICH  said,  he  would  with- 
draw  the  Amendment  which  stood  in  his 
name  on  the  Orders,  to  the  effect  that 
parties  absent  from  the  places  where  they 
were  registered  at  the  time  of  an  election, 
or  who  desired  in  consequence  of  age  or 
infirmity  to  be  relieved  from  attending  to 
vote  in  person,  should  be  allowed  to  record 
their  votes  by  means  of  voting  papers. 
He  thought  it  was  desirable  that  the  sense 
of  the  House  should  be  taken  first  of  all 
upon  the  general  question;  but  if  the 
House  decided  against  the  spirit  of  his 
Amendment,  he  reserved  to  himself  the 
power  of  re-opening  the  question  when 
the  Report  on  the  Bill  was  brought  up. 

Mb.  PIH  contended,  in  moving  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice, 
that,  as  many  persons  held  property  in 
counties  in  which  they  did  not  reside,  and 
were  entitled  to  votes  on  account  of  their 
property,  it  would  only  be  a  fair  thing  to 
give  these  persons  the  right  of  voting  by 
means  of  voting  papers^  so  as  to  free  them 
from  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  to 
make  a  long  journey  in  order  to  record 
their  vote.  It  was  very  undesirable,  for 
instance,  that  a  person  living  in  London, 
but  who  was  upon  the  register  in  York- 
shire, should  be  compelled  to  travel  down 
there  to  give  his  support  to  a  candidate. 
But  while  it  was  desirable  that  voters 
resident  at  a  distance  should  be  enabled  to 
g^ve  their  votes  in  the  way  proposed,  he 
thought  the  privilege  should  not  be  ex- 


tended to  persons  who  could  give  their 
votes  in  person.  He  thought^  indeed,  that 
the  general  use  of  voting  papers  in  the 
way  proposed  would  leave  the  electors 
open  to  private  influence,  unchecked  by 
public  opinion,  and  thus  would  render 
bribery  more  easy;  and,  in  the  case  of 
Ireland  especially,  the  result  would  be 
that  the  contest  between  the  landlords 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  be 
carried  on  in  secret,  instead  of  being 
carried  on,  as  at  present,  in  a  way  which 
subjected  them  to  the  control  of  public 
opinion,  and  this  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  productive  of  great  evil.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  system  of  voting  papers 
was  liable,  to  some  extent,  to  the  objec- 
tions that  had  been  so  frequently  made  to 
the  ballot— namely,  that  it  withdrew  the 
voter  from  the  legitimate  influence  of  the 
opinion  of  the  public.  The  franchise  was 
a  trust  held  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
community,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
exercised  openly  and  in  the  sight  of 
those  for  whom  the  trust  was  held.  It 
might  be  said  that  disorder  and  violence 
sometimes  attended  elections  conducted 
under  the  system  of  open  personal  voting, 
but  those  evils  should  be  met  by  other 
means  than  the  employment  of  voting 
papers.  The  first  Amendment  which  he  had 
to  propose  in  the  clause  was  that  in  line 
8,  after  ''conditions,"  there  should  be  in- 
serted "  save  as  hereinafter  mentioned  ;" 
and  the  second  Amendment  which  he 
should  wish  to  be  adopted  was,  that  at 
the  end  of  the  clause  these  words  be 
added : — 

**  Provided  always  that  luch  Voting  Paper  shall 
only  be  valid  when  it  shall  appear  on  the  fiioe 
thereof,  and  the  faot  shall  be,  that  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  same  the  voter  on  whose  behalf  snoh 
Voting  Paper  is  tendered  was  at  least  fifteen  miles 
disiant  from  the  place  where,  if  be  voted  in  per- 
son, such  voter  would  be  required  by  law  to  ten- 
der his  vote;  provided  also  that  if  such  voter 
shall  oome  within  the  said  distance  of  fifteen  miles 
from  his  proper  polling  place  between  the  time  of 
I  his  signing  such  Voting  Paper  and  the  close  of  the 
poll  such  Voting  Paper  shall  thereby  be  cancelled, 
and  such  voter  shall  only  be  at  liberty  to  vote  at 
that  election  by  attending  at  bis  proper  polling 
place  and  recording  bis  vote  in  person." 

In  conclusion,  he  only  wished  to  say  that 
had  the  question  to  which  his  Amend- 
ment referred  been  a  purely  English  one« 
he  would,  perhaps,  not  have  troubled  the 
House  with  it ;  but  it  was  evident  that  if 
the  principle  was  applied  to  England,  it 
would  also  be  applied  in  the  cases  of  Scot- 
land and  Ireland.     If,  however,  the  opi- 
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nion  of  the  Committee  was  against  his 
Amendment,  he  would  not  press  it. 

Amendment  proposed,  line  8,  after 
"  conditions,"  to  insert  **  save  as  herein- 
after mentioned." — (Mr.  P»m.) 

Mb.  BRiaHT :  The  clause  which  we 
are  now  considering  is  one  of  the  most 
important  clauses  in  this  Bill.  It  proposes 
to  make  a  change  of  a  very  remarkahle 
character ;  it  is  entirely  new,  and  I  have 
never  heard  that  anybody  outside  of  the 
House  has  asked  for  it.  Now  it  has  been  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  by  the  Minister 
without  a  single  sentence  of  explanation. 
I  consider  that  to  be  very  unusual — and 
not  only  unusual,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  it  is  very  improper — because  I  think 
the  House  has  a  right  to  hear,  and  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  who  support  the  Govern- 
ment have  a  right  to  demand  to  hear, 
that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  change. 
The  clause,  however,  is  thrown  upon  the 
table,  and  those  Gentlemen  who  have 
Amendments  to  it  are  beginning  to  move 
them,  and  the  Committee  is  getting  into 
every  description  of  confusion.  An  Irish 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Fim)  gives  us  a  disserta- 
tion upon  what  will  be  the  e£fect  of  the 
clause  in  Ireland,  although  the  Bill  does 
not  refer  to  Ireland  at  aU.  Now,  I  say, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  make  out  a  case  why 
this  clause  should  be  adopted^that  is,  if 
he  can  make  out  a  case  at  all ;  while  if 
he  does  not  care  about  it,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  he  will  withdraw  it,  which  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  much  difficulty  in  doing 
if  he  were  pressed.  At  present,  how- 
ever, the  House  has  a  right  to  hear  the 
grounds  why  a  proposal  so  novel  in  its 
character  as  this  is  should  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament. 

TfiB  CHAIRMAN  said,  the  question 
before  the  Committee  was  in  line  8,  after 
the  word  "conditions,"  to  insert  "save 
as  hereinafter  mentioned." 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  merely  wish  to  correct  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  in  his  conception 
of  the  duties  of  the  Leader  of  the  House 
when  the  House  is  in  Committee.  This 
clause  is  in  the  Bill,  and  has  not  been 
newly  laid  upon  the  table  by  me,  and  it  is 
not  my  duty  to  rise  and  explain  e^ery 
clause  as  it  is  brought  forward.  The  BiU 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  House,  and  it 
is  the  Chairman  who  introduces  this  clause 
to  our  notice.  At  the  proper  time  I  shall 
be  perfectly  ready  to  vindicate  this  or  any 
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other  clause  contdned  in  the  Bill ;  but 
it  is  no  part  of  my  duty  to  rise  and 
explain  every  clause  as  it  is  submitted, 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  is 
labouring  under  an  entire  misconception 
in  the  remarks  which  he  made. 

Mr.  BRIGHT :  I  say,  if  the  Govern- 
ment  had  proposed  to  introduce  the  Ballot 
into  this  Bill — which  is  a  very  likely  sup- 
position, and  not  at  all  a  thing  not  to  be 
hoped  for — if  they  had  proposed  the  Ballot, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
explain  the  clause  by  which  he  proposed 
to  do  it.  This  is  not  an  ordinary  clause, 
like  proposing  an  additional  Member  for 
Birkenhead  or  Salford,  bat  it  is  a  clause 
which  embraces  a  principle  of  the  highest 
importance.  The  proposal  is  something 
quite  new,  and  enough  to  be  a  Bill  in 
itself.  I  maintain,  therefore,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ought,  ia 
justice  to  his  own  proposition,  and  also  to 
the  House,  to  explain  the  considerations 
which  had  induced  him  to  bring  it  forward 
But  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  really 
nothing  strong  to  say  in  favour  of  the 
clause,  of  course  the  discussion  could  go 
on. 

ViscoTTNT  CRANBORNE  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  labour  under 
a  misconception.  The  question  before  the 
Committee  was  not  whether  the  clause 
should  stand  part  of  the  Bill,  but  whether 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dublin  should  be  agreed  to.  He  agreed 
that  when  the  clause  came  on  for  discussion, 
there  would  be  much  to  say  upon  it,  and 
then  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  offer  some  explanation  respect- 
ing it. 

Mb.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  said, 
that  in  moving  the  omission  of  the 
clause  he  should  best  discharge  the  duty 
which  he  had  undertaken  by  at  once 
stating  that  he  would  not  say  one  word 
which  should  offend  the  feelings  or  con- 
victions of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  either  side. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  was  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Dublin, 
which  would  require  to  be  disposed  of 
before  any  other  Amendment  could  be 
moved  upon  the  question  that  the  clause 
stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  PIM  said,  he  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee.  He  had  always 
looked  upon  the  Reform  Bill  as  too  im- 
portant a  measure  to  be  made  the  ground 
of  party  tactics,  and  if  it  was  the  wish  of 
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the  majority  of  the  Committee  he  should 
piea  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived^ 

Sin  JOHN  WALSH  said,  he  must  con- 
fess  he  had  heen  somewhat  surprised  by 
an  observation  which  fell  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham.  That  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  the  last  Member  in  the  House 
who  might  be  supposed  determined  to 
stand  strictly  super  vim  antiqttas,  and 
making  so  many  appeals  as  he  had  lately 
done  to  the  British  Constitution ;  yet  his 
chief  objection  to  this  olanse  appeared  to 
be  that  it  proposed  something  quite  new. 
The  spirit  of  hostility  generally  evinced 
opposite  to  this  proposal  was  rather  sur- 
prising; and  it  seemed  to  him  (Sir  John 
Walsh)  that  the  clause  had  features  which 
should  recommend  it  to  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  First  of  all,  he  must 
observe  that  it  was  essentially  a  great  en- 
franchising clause.  He  did  not  mean  to 
say  it  was  literally,  but  certainly  it  was 
virtually  so.  It  did  not  give  the  right 
of  voting  to  those  who  had  it  not,  but  it 
gave  the  power  and  facility  of  voting  to 
thoee  who,  having  the  right,  would  with- 
out this  clause  be  entirely  precluded  from 
exercising  it.  At  every  contested  election, 
notwithstanding  the  most  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  agents  on  both  sides,  a  very  large 
percentage  of  voters  remained  unpolled. 
Why  should  hon.  Gentlemen  who  advo- 
cated an  extension  of  the  suffrage  seek  to 
preclude  this  large  class  from  its  exercise  ? 
Of  whom  did  this  large  class  consist  ?  First 
of  all  there  were  the  sick — ^those  suffering 
from  temporary  illness  or  chronic  disease. 
Then  there  were  the  aged,  the  infirm,  and 
he  might  include  the  timid  in  the  same 
category,  who  were  more  or  less  likely  to 
be  detm^  by  scenes  such  as  too  often 
occurred  at  elections.  If,  for  instance,  an 
election  for  Birmingham  took  place  within 
the  next  few  days,  although  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Bright)  might  himself  be  a  great 
advocate  for  religious  toleration,  a  good 
many  might  well  be  deterred  from  giving 
their  votes  by  the  scenes  that  had  lately 
taken  place  there.  There  was  also  a  con- 
siderable class  of  voters  who,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  their  calling  and  industry,  were 
necessarily  precluded,  except  at  a  great 
sacrifice  of  personal  convenience,  from 
being  present  at  the  time  of  election.  And 
lastly  there  were  the  county  voters  who 
were  not  necessarily  resident,  and  the  non- 
resident voters  were  often  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  whole  constituency.  Among 


the  population  of  8,000,000  in  this  great 
metropolis,  there  could  not  be  less  than 
10,000  persons,  thriving  tradesmen,  many 
even  artizans,  and  other  persons,  entitled 
to  vote  for  counties  in  different  parts  of 
England ;  but  these  persons  could  not, 
without  great  expense,  loss,  and  incon- 
venience, go  and  record  their  votes  perhaps 
in  Cumberland  or  Northumberland.  Why 
should  these  classes  not  avail  themselves 
of  the  facility  afforded  by  this  clause? 
There  was  another  point  also  which  was 
of  very  high  importance,  and  on  which 
this  clause  would  have  a  most  beneficial 
operation.  He  alluded  to  the  expenses, 
which  would  be  very  much  increased  by 
the  additional  polling-places,  which  might 
be  in  a  great  measure  dispensed  with  if 
this  clause  were  adopted.  Travelling  ex- 
penses, too,  were  an  evil,  though  perhaps 
a  necessary  evil,  under  the  present  system. 
These  expenses,  which  were  often  in  their 
nature  bribes,  might  be  prevented  by  the 
adoption  of  voting  papers.  If  the  House 
adopted  this  clause  it  could  not  have  the 
slightest  hesitation  in  declaring  the  pay- 
ment of  travelling  expenses  illegal ;  but 
it  could  not  do  so  with  justice  unless  it 
passed  some  provisions  which  would  en- 
able voters  to  vote  without  sacrifice  of 
time  and  money.  The  points  he  now 
pressed  had  been  repeatedly  urged  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  more  perhaps 
from  the  Opposition  than  from  the  Minis- 
terial Benches.  Perhaps  the  strongest  and 
most  important  ground  on  which  the  use 
of  voting  papers  could  be  advocated  was 
that  its  tendencies  would  be  to  prevent 
and  repress  intimidation.  That  practice 
appeared  to  him  undoubtedly  to  be  the 
worst  vice  of  our  representative  system, 
and  also  one  of  the  greatest  infringements 
on  the  liberty  of  the  subject.  One  of  the 
distinctions  between  bribery  and  intimida- 
tion was  that  the  former  was  limited  in 
its  influence  by  the  number  of  those  bribed, 
while  violence  and  outrage  committed  upon 
a  few  voters  might  intimidate  a  whole  con- 
stituency. In  a  constituency  of  1,000, 
100  might  be  bribed  directly;  but  if  ten 
men  were  hurt,  the  other  990  men  might 
all  be  intimidated.  Election  Committees 
had  reported,  where  there  had  been  in- 
timidation, that  it  was  not  proved  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  voters  had  been  intimi- 
dated to  vitiate  the  election;  but  it  was 
quite  possible,  although  it  might  not  be 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  whole  constitu- 
ency might  have  been  intimidated.  He 
was  afraid  an  impression  was  entertained 
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in  some  quarters  that  intimidation  might 
be  tolerated  for  some  incidental  or  com- 
pensatory advantages,  and  the  hon.  Mem* 
ber  for  Dublin  might  be  willing   to  set 
intimidation  against  the  undue  influence 
of  landlords  ;  but  such  a  way  of  justify- 
ing one  abuse  by   another  was   like  a 
garotter  justifying  himself  by  saying  he 
was   not  a   pickpocket.     [Mr.  Pim:    I 
never  said  anything  of  the   sort.]    He 
was  glad  to  flad  he  had  misquoted  an 
hon.    Qentleman    who    never    discussed 
great  questions  from  a   party  point   of 
view.     Let  hon.  Members  who  thought 
that  intimidation  was  useful,  defend  that 
position  in  the  House.  If  there  were  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  adopting  voting  papers 
now    and  lessening    intimidation,    there 
would  be  still  more  when  the  constitu* 
encies  were  enlarged;  and  they  should  re- 
member that  intimidation  might  be  exer- 
cised by  30,000  as  well  as  by  3,000,  and 
therefore   they  should  look  forward    to 
periods  when  great  populations  might  be 
excited  in  the  manner  in  which  they  had 
been    excited    recently  in    Birmingham. 
Surely  everything  which  could  withdraw 
a  man  from  the  influence  of  dangerous 
excitement  was    to    be    welcomed,    and 
doubly  and  trebly  so  in  the  state  of  things 
upon  which  we  were  entering.      There 
was  one  more  point,  and  that  was  the 
securities  taken  in  the  clause  against  per- 
sonation and  fraud.    He  contended  that 
these  securities  were  perfect,  and  that 
there  could  not  be  greater  security  with 
personal  voting.     A   man's  handwriting 
was  as  easily  identified  as  his  face,  and 
the  voting  paper  was  to  be  presented  by 
a  voter  who  at  the  same  time  recorded 
his  own  vote.      Surely  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  the  liability  to  a 
year's  penal  servitude,  there  was  as  much 
security  against  personation  as  there  was 
in  other  matters.     Wills,  powers  of  attor- 
ney,  and  deeds  conreying  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  were  not  fenced  in 
by  more  rigid  precautions  than  was  this 
simple  act  of  voting.     But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  in  order  to  make  this  kind 
of  forgery  and  fraud  efiectual,  it  must  be 
done  upon  the  greatest  scale;   hundreds 
and  perhaps  thousands  of  voting  papers 
must  be  forged  to  produce  any  sensible 
effect  on  an  election.  On  the  whole,  there- 
foroi  he   contended  that   there  was  the 
greatest  possible  security  against  the  abuses 
which  some  apprehended. 

Mb.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  rose  to 
move  that  the  clause  be  omitted  from  the 
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Bill.    He  regretted  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  have  asked  the  House 
to  adopt  the  principle  which  it  embodied. 
At  the  time  when  the  Bill  was  introduced 
he  was  under  the  impression  that   this 
clause  was  one  of  the  inspirations  that  might 
be  attributed  to  the  constitution  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    He  could  not  forget  that  the 
principle  of  voting  papers  had  been  advo- 
cated with  great  ability  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for   Stamford.     That   noble 
Lord  was  distinguished  by  a  persistent 
will,  and  a  legitimate  ambition  and  desire 
to  impose  that    will   upon    others.    He 
therefore  took  for  granted  that  the  noble 
Lord's  presence  as  a  Secretary  of  State  in 
the  Cabinet  was  the  cause  why  this  clause 
was  first  introduced  into   the  House  of 
Commons  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  Reform 
Bill.    After  the  events,  however,  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March,  when  the  Ministry  was 
released  from  any  obligation  of  adherence 
to  its  first  intentions,  he  had  hoped  that 
this  clause  would  have  been  wiUidrawn. 
He  trusted  that  the  House  would  not  be 
prepared  to  change  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples   of   the   constitution,    which   had 
always  been  favourable  to  personal  and 
responsible  voting.     It  had  always  been 
laid  down  alike  by  the  law  and  by  States- 
men   that  the  proper  custodee  of    the 
suffrage  was  the  person  who  was  to  exer- 
cise it ;  and  if  they  required  it  to  be  exer- 
cised by  way  of  voting  papers,  or  in  any 
form  in  which  it  might   be   filched  and 
stolen  by  landlords,  agents,  or  any  other 
persons,   they   would    release  the    voter 
from  that  responsibility  which  the  pos- 
session of  the  vote  in  the  first  instance 
placed  upon  him,  and  which  they  were 
bound    to    hold    him  to,    because   there 
was  no  doubt  that  until  the  actual  hour 
of  voting  every  one  who  discharged  the 
function  of  an  elector  had  been  time  out 
of  mind — and  he  trusted  would  be  for  all 
time  to  come — held  responsible  for  the 
mode  in  which  he  exercised  the  privilege 
of  voting.     He  should  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  House  that  if  they  passed  this  clause 
there  would  be  at  least  half  a  dozen  con- 
tingencies which  would  relieve  the  voter 
from  responsibility.    In  the  first  place, 
the  voting  paper  might  never  be  properly 
delivered  at  the  house  of  the  voter;  in 
the  next,  while  it  was  in  the  house,  and 
before  the  signature  was  attached,  it  might 
be  mislaid  or  tampered  with ;  in  the  third 
place,  it  might  never  be  properly  collected; 
in  the  fourth,  if  properly  collected,  it 
might  not  be  properly  delivered ;  and  in 
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the  fiftb,  after  being  delivered    to  the 
retomisg  officer,  it  might  be  made  away 
with  and  never  be  employed  in  the  elec- 
tion.    The   experiment  whether    voting 
papers  were  beat  fitted  to  ensure  a  proper 
exeroise  of   the  right  of  voting    by    a 
mnltitndinons  constituency  had  been  tried 
exhaustively  in  the  case  of  the  voting 
for  the  poor  law  guardiansi  and  had  led  to 
a  complete  failure  in  the  working  of  the 
system,  as  he  would  presently  show  by 
official  documents ;  and  he  would  ask  the 
Committee  whether,  when  that  system  had 
Isdled  in  minor  matters,  they  were  pre- 
pared to  risk  the  liberties  of  the  country 
by  adopting  it  in  reference  to  the  election 
of  Members  of  Parliament  ?     The  annual 
Beporta  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners 
showed  that  not  two  or  three  only,  but 
various  elections  had  been  set   aside  by 
the  Board  at  Gwydyr  House  on  the  specific 
ground  of  the  voting  papers  not  being 
properly  delivered.    In  two  instances — 
those  of  Swansea  and  Banbury — the  voting 
papers,  though  properly  delivered,  were 
proved  not  to  have  been  properly  collected. 
Successive  Presidents  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  whose  only  object  was  to  have  in- 
quiry conducted  impartially,  had  reported 
tiiat  in  certain  cases  they  were  obliged  to  set 
aside  the  elections  on  account  of  the  im- 
proper collection  of  votes.     It  was  true 
that  in  these  cases  the  irregularities  com- 
plained  of  might  be  said  to  have  arisen 
from  defects   purely  mechanical,  and  it 
might  be  suggested  that  they  could  be 
overcome  by  the  adoption  of  special  provi- 
sions.     ["Hear,    hear!"]      The    noble 
Lord  (Yiscount  Cranbome)  cheered.    But 
why  had  not  the  remedy,  in  a  course  of 
thirty  years,  been  applied  ?   He  (Mr.  Tor- 
rens)  and  the  noble  Lord  had  argued  that 
question  before;    and  in  the  year  1857, 
when  he  ventured  to  propose  a  negative  to 
the  Motion  brought  forward  by  him  and 
supported  by  all  his  great  abilities,  he 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  the  House 
that  the  proposition  was  not  a  safe  one. 
[An    hon.  Mehbsb:    That  only  applied 
to  counties.]       He   would    be    glad    to 
hear  what  distinction  the  hon.  Member 
would  draw  between  counties  and  boroughs 
in  this  matter.    How  did  the  system  work 
in  cases  in  which  strong  personal  or  party 
motives  led  to  the  improper  interference  of 
other  individuals  in  the  exercise  of  the 
vote?     How  was  it  carried  out  under  the 
Poor  Law  system  ?    He  held  in  his  hand 
some  very  remarkable  oases,  occurring  in 
different  years  and  in  various  parts  of  the 


country,  where  elections  had  been  set  asidoi 
not  because  voting  papers  had  not  been 
properly  delivered   or   collected,  but  be- 
cause every  variety  of  fraud  had  been  used, 
and  it  was   discovered   that  the  voting 
papers  had  been  tampered  with  both  before 
and  after  they  were  signed  by  the  voter. 
In  1855  a  Mend  of  his,  Mr.  Doyle  (than 
whom  a  more  justly  valued  public  servant 
the  public  service  did  not  contain),  an 
inspector  under  the  Poor  Law,  was  com- 
missioned to  inquire  into  the  proceedings 
of  the  election  of  guardians  at  West  Brom- 
wich.    He    found    that  the  proceedings 
were  wholly  unsustainable,  and  that  in  a 
variety  of  ways  340  votes  had  been  tam- 
pered with  by  altering  the  voting  papers 
in  the  houses  of  the  voters.     They  were 
now  going  to  create  large  constituencies. 
The  setting  aside  of  elections  was  part  of 
the  prerogative  of  the  House,  and  all  who 
had  sat  on  Committees  knew  that  unless 
there  was  a  very  grievous  deflection  from 
justice  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was 
exceedingly  loth  and  unwilling  to  set  aside 
an  election.    In  the  case  of  West  Brom- 
wich,   although  840  frauds  were  proved 
to  have  been  committed,  they  were  not 
considered  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  re- 
turn, and  the  wrongful  guardians  were 
allowed  to  remain  in  office  and  disburse  the 
funds  of  the  parish.    They  might  say  that 
that  was  an  exceptional  case ;  but  what 
occurred  the  following  year  in  Lambeth, 
under  the  very  eave  of  the  House?     It 
was  proved  that  agents  went  about  tam- 
pering with  the  papers  in  the  dwellings  of 
the   electors,    and  the   magistrates  were 
obliged  to  visit  some  of  the  offenders  with 
fourteen    days'   imprisonment    for    their 
violation  of  the  law;  but  such  was  the 
sympathy  excited,   and    so  strong  were 
the  party  feelings  enlisted  on  their  behalf, 
that  the  Home  Office    was  besieged  by 
the    churchwardens,  the  officers   of   the 
parish,  and  others,  praying  for  the  release 
of  the  persons  who  had  been  found  guilty. 
That  was  ten  years  ago,  it  was  true;  but 
what  happened  at  Cheltenham  last  year  ? 
Here  was  a  case  in  which  the  Liberals 
were  said  to  have  been  the  offending  par- 
ties,  and  therefore  it  might  be  thought  to 
be  the  more  deserving  of  consideration  by 
Gentlemen  opposite.    The  names  of  several 
clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
masters  of  the  College,  and  above  all,  that 
of  Colonel  Taylor,  a  man,  they  were  told, 
of  unquestionably  orthodox   Conservative 
politics,  were  actually  forged  by  the  so- 
called  BadicaLs,  and  those  who  forged  them 
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were  found  guilty  of  having  deposited  the 
iklse  Totes.  In  order  to  show  the  House 
that  exposure  afforded  no  check  to  the 
evil,  he  would  read  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Dojle  on  the  suhjeot.  That  gentleman 
•aid,  speaking  as  a  Poor  Law  Inspector, 
that  his  experience  was  that ''  wherever  a 
•uiBoiently  strong  motive  existed,  he  did 
not  see  how  fraudulent  practices  under  the 
voting  paper  system  could  be  controlled 
or  even  discovered."  He  (Mr.  Torrens) 
had  never  yet  found  any  one  who  had  had 
practical  cognizance  of  the  working  of  the 
system  who  did  not  say  that  it  was  honey- 
combed with  frand  and  falsehood.  It  was 
no  answer  to  say  that,  for  anything  that 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  the  majority 
of  the  elections  of  guardians  were  pure. 
That  might  be  so,  and  it  might  also  be  said 
with  regard  to  the  majority  of  returns 
to  that  House,  because  the  majority  were 
made  without  contests ;  but  they  always 
provided  against  abuses  that  might  arise, 
though  they  did  not  every  day  occur ;  and 
experience  had  shown  them  that  under 
this  system,  as  applied  to  the  elections  of 
guardians,  there  was  a  temptation  to  yield 
to  the  practice  of  personation,  bribery,  false- 
hood, fraud,  forgery,  and,  worst  of  all,  to 
the  grossest  intimidation.  It  was  no  an- 
swer to  say  that  they  could  not  adduce  the 
proofs  of  these  practices  in  all  cases. 
Twice  within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
town  of  Leeds  had  become  notorious  for 
its  malpractices  in  this  respect,  and  twice 
it  had  become  apparent  that  forgery  had 
been  resorted  to  in  numerous  cases  in 
order  to  obtain  votes  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  He  himself,  some  years  ago,  pre- 
sented his  lamented  friend  Mr.  Talbot 
Baines,  then  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  with  a  memorial  from  certain  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Oreat  Yarmouth,  where  it 
was  believed  that  illegal  practices  in  the 
election  of  the  guardians  had  prevailed. 
No  man  was  more  anxious  to  do  his  duty 
than  his  late  right  hon.  Friend,  who  studied 
to  the  utmost  every  case  of  hardship  and 
grievance  that  came  before  him ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Torrens)  well  recollected  his  explain- 
ing to  him  the  difficulties  that  beset  any 
attempt  to  repair  the  injustice  done,  or 
in  getting  primd  facie  proof  of  neglect 
and  fraud  sufficient  to  justify  a  special  in- 
quiry. He  (Mr.  Torrens)  tried  to  procure 
that  proof  in  the  case  of  Yarmouth,  but 
failed  to  do  so  from  the  reluctance  of  per- 
sons to  undertake  the  odious  task  of  coming 
forward  to  give  evidence,  and  he  gave  it 
up   with  a  full  conviction  that    all  his 
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efforts  to  procure  a  successful  inquiry 
would  be  unavailing.  Impunity  led  to  the 
recurrence  of  the  same  evils  at  Yarmouth 
year  after  year,  and  at  length  investigations 
were  directed  to  be  held.  He  had  before 
him  the  report  of  Bir  John  Walsham,  who 
had  presided  at  both  these  special  inquiries. 
He  stated  that  although  there  was  evi- 
dence that  there  had  been  every  description 
of  tampering  and  deceit,  yet,  afber  setting 
aside  a  great  many  votes,  there  remained 
a  sufficient  number  still. unsifted,  through 
lack  of  positive  proof,  to  prevent  the  elec- 
tion from  being  set  aside.  The  consequence 
of  impunity  was,  that  the  malpractices 
went  on,  and  became  still  worse  than  be- 
fore, and  in  the  end,  although  the  next  elec- 
tion was  set  aside,  it  was  only  after  sitting 
again  and  again  for  weeks  to  obtain  the 
necessary  evidence.  The  election  for  Poor 
Law  guardians  generally  took  place  in 
April,  and  he  found,  looking  at  the  Be- 
ports  of  the  Courts  of  Inquiry,  that  even 
where  they  had  been  set  aside  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  and  malversation,  they 
were  not  set  aside  till  months  after  the 
retum,^  and  in  one  case  as  late  as  the 
month  of  November.  Taking  into  account 
the  fact  that  there  was  rarely  sufficient 
motive  to  induce  persons  to  incur  all  the 
expense  and  odium  of  prosecuting  these 
inquiries,  they  might  safely  infer  that  for 
every  ten  cases  in  which  the  Commis- 
sioners set  aside  the  election  there  were 
one  hundred  which  escaped,  and  where 
the  inquiry,  if  held,  did  not  touch  the 
marrow  of  the  case.  When  they  were 
conferring  on  the  people  of  this  country 
a  great  extension  of  the  franchise,  it  was 
their  bounden  duty  not  to  lead  them  into 
temptation  at  the  moment  they  were 
offering  them  a  privilege,  and  it  would  be 
a  very  sad  thing  if,  without  designing  it, 
they  gave  over  the  people  for  a  prey  to 
all  the  arts  of  electioneering  agents  and  to 
all  the  temptations  of  deception  and  corrup- 
tion which  might  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them.  It  would  be  far  better  to  throw  out 
the  Bill  altogether  than  to  expose  the  peo- 
ple to  such  misery  and  mischief  as  would 
result  from  its  adoption  with  this  clause. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford 
could  not  have  forgotten  the  memorable 
speech  made  in  1857  on  this  subject  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  King's 
Lynn,  who  on  that  occasion  expressed 
his  opinion  of  the  system  of  voting  papers 
in  the  following  terms  :— 

"  I  object  to  adopt  thli  ijitem  because  I  believe 
it  will  greatly  increase  the  practice  of  personation. 
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I  oliiBei  to  ift  because  it  will  infinitely  aggravate 
the  pnotice  of  intimidation.  I  object  to  it  because 
it  will  still  more  increase  bribery  by  making  it  safe. 
Up  to  thii  time  there  has  always  been  a  doubt 
that  either  the  briber  or  the  bribed  may  play  false. 
By  the  system  of  TOting  papers  the  thing  will 
become  safe.  The  poor  man  will  receiTe  his  £5 
note,  and  the  bribing  agent  will  receiTO  not  the 
promise,  bat  the  thing  itself,  the  yote." 

Such  was  the  language  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  preeent  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  it  was  therefore  on  no  light  ground 
that  he  (Mr.  Torrens)  yentored  to  ex< 
press  his  belief  that  all  the  Members  of 
the  Administration  would  not  be  found 
upon  a  dinsion  supporting  this  clause. 
He  asked  them  to  consider  the  case  of  the 
humbler  classes  of  yoters.  He  had  no  wish 
to  treat  the  question  ad  mieerieordiamy 
but  he  thought  they  were  bound  not 
to  place  them  in  a  situation  iu  which 
temptation  would  be  easy  and  detection 
difficult.  Was  it  right  that  the  agent 
should  be  able  to  find  the  yoter  at  home 
with  his  voting^  paper,  and  be  able  to 
appeal  to  the  wants  of  his  children  and 
perhaps  the  fears  of  his  wife  ?  Was  it  just 
to  leave  the  voter  exposed  to  all  the 
baneful  influences  to  which,  if  the  Yoting 
paper  system  were  adopted,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly be  exposed  to  the  very  last  hour 
of  polling?  It  was  neither  fair  nor  in 
accordance  with  the  theory  and  practice 
of  the  Constitution  that  the  control  of  a 
man's  Tote  should  be  given  to  him  in  such 
a  form  as  to  make  it  a  marketable  com- 
modity, which  he  might  sell  like  a  bill  of 
exchange  or  a  pawn  ticket.  In  such  a 
ease  it  would  be  wholly  different  to  a 
promise  made  to  an  agent,  because  the 
voting  paper,  after  being  signed  and  the 
oonaideration  given  for  it,  would  be  doubled 
up  and  carried  away  in  the  pocket  of  the 
agent.  It  had  been  argued  by  some  hon. 
Members  that  this  was  a  step  towards  the 
Ballot.  I^ever  was  there  a  greater  mis- 
take. So  far  from  its  being  a  step  towards 
it,  it  was  in  reality  a  step  away  from  it. 
The  Ballot  might  be  right  or  it  might  be 
wrong,  but,  at  all  events,  it  professed  to  be 
a  neutralization  of  influences  of  a  private 
and  personal  kind,  which  were  often  made 
oppressive,  and  which  voting  papers  would 
inake  more  oppressive  still.  He  should 
never  hesitate  to  reject  the  system  of  vot- 
ing papers,  because  he  was  convinced  that 
such  would  be  the  magnitude  of  the  evils 
that  it  would  give  rise  to,  that  within 
seven  years  of  their  adoption  they  would 
be  condemned  alike  by  the  nation  and 
the  House,  and  the  Legislature  would  be 


obliged  to  retrace  its  steps.  In  conclusion, 
he  would  urge  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
that  they  ought  to  discuss  this  question 
free  from  party  feeling.  He  was  sure 
that  hon.  Members  who  sat  below  the 
gangway  upon  that  side  of  the  House 
might  appeal  to  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  whether  they  had  not  given  proofs 
that  they  were  willing  to  support  the 
present  measure  at  the  cost  of  party  feel- 
ing, and  he  implored  the  Government 
now,  when  they  had  approached  so  nearly 
to  a  conclusion,  not  to  undo  all  that  had 
been  done  by  the  adoption  of  a  Clause  so 
fatal  to  the  efficacious  working  of  a  Be- 
form  Bill  as  this  would  be. 

ViscouKT  CRANBOENE :  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
made  so  pointed  a  reference  to  me,  that, 
though  it  was  not  my  intention  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee, 
I  can  hardly  allow  his  remarks  to  pass 
without  some  reply.  I  beg,  in  the  first 
place,  to  remind  him  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  a  proposal  for  the  use  of  voting 
papers  has  appeared  in  a  Eeform  Bill.  It 
was  a  feature  of  Lord  Derby's  BiU  in 
1859  ;  and  as  1  was  not  a  Member  of  that 
Government,  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  not 
warranted  in  attributing  its  presence  in 
this  Bill  to  my  having  been  a  Member  of 
the  present  Government  at  the  beginning 
the  year.  But  there  is  another  mistake 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member,  which  is 
of  a  far  more  vital  character;  and  I  can- 
not but  think  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  having  heard  the  words  *'  voting 
papers,''  has  come  to  argue  the  matter 
without  having  ever  inquired  into  what 
the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are.  He  has 
made  a  most  elaborate  and  able  attack 
upon  the  system  of  voting  papers  under 
the  Poor  Law,  and,  without  apparently 
having  the  faintest  conception  that  there 
is  the  slightest  difference  between  that 
system  and  the  provisions  of  this  Bill,  he 
has  applied  bodily  to  the  one  all  the  ob« 
jections  applicable  to  the  other.  But  what 
is  the  re^  state  of  the  case  ?  -  Under  the 
Poor  Law  system  the  paper  is  left  with 
the  voter,  he  fills  it  up  in  private,  and, 
without  any  precaution  for  its  authenticity, 
it  is  afterwards  collected  by  some  subor- 
dinate official  who  calls  for  that  purpose. 
Now,  the  provisions  of  this  Bill  are  of  as 
different  a  character  as  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  be.  All  that  this  Bill  does  is  to 
carry  the  poll  into  every  magistrate's 
drawing-room. .  Well,  that  is  a  principle 
which  I  will  justify  presently ;  but  let  me 
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remind  the  Committee  of  this, — that  the 
precautions  which  are  taken  are  such  as 
absolutely  to  prevent  the  practices  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  .referred 
as  occurring  under  the  system  of  the  Poor 
Law.  The  papers  must  be  signed  in  the 
presence  of  a  magistrate,  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  magistrate  who  can  personally 
speak  to  the  identity  of  the  yoter.  He  must 
attest  that  identity  by  his  own  signature, 
and  the  papers  so  signed  and  so  attested 
must  be  presented  at  the  polling  booth  by 
another  voter  who  can  also  testify  on  oath 
to  the  voter's  identity.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  proceeding  of  ordinary  life  which 
would  not  be  thought  to  be  made  suffi- 
ciently secure  by  such  precautions.  Will 
any  hon.  Gentleman  who  knows  what  the 
magistrates  of  this  country  are,  tell  me 
that  it  will  be  an  ordinary  practice  for  a 
magistrate  to  be  an  accomplice  in  bribery, 
and  to  allow  a  £5  note  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  voter  in  his  presence  ?  ["  No,  no !" 
from  the  Oppontion.]  Do  you  mean  to 
oast  such  a  slur  on  the  magistrates  of  this 
country?  ["No,  no!"]  Well,  but  if 
you  do  not  do  that  your  whole  case  breaks 
down.  ["  No,  no  r*]  It  is  perfectly  true 
that  the  agent  may  bribe  the  man  before 
he  goes  to  the  magistrate  or  afterwards, 
but  BO  he  may  before  or  after  he  goes  to 
the  polling  booth.  The  cases  are  exactly 
the  same;  the  only  check  under  your 
present  system  is  that  the  bribe  cannot 
pass  at  the  moment  the  vote  is  given,  and 
under  the  plan  proposed  by  this  Bill  that 
check  retains  precisely  the  same  force. 
The  bribe  cannot  pass  at  the  moment  the 
Vote  is  given,  unless  you  are  prepared  to 
believe  that  Justices  of  the  Peace  will 
be  open  accomplices  of  bribery.  I  am 
rather  sorry  that  the  term  "  voting  paper" 
has  been  used,  because  it  is  associated  with 
the  system  under  the  Poor  Law,  which  has 
failed.  Voting,  let  us  remember,  consists 
of  two  parts.  There  is  the  declaration  of 
the  vote,  and  there  is  the  registration  of 
the  vote.  But  for  the  registration  of  the 
vote,  which  is  an  expensive  operation, 
you  would  make  polling  places  so  nu- 
merous that  everybody  would  be  able  to 
vote  with  the  greatest  ease  ;  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  expenses  of  registration,  you 
are  obliged  to  confine  voting  places  to  a 
comparatively  limited  number.  Now,  the 
proposal  of  this  Bill  is  to  separate  the 
declaration  of  the  vote  from  the  registra- 
tion of  it,  but  it  takes  the  precaution 
that  the  declaration  shall  be  made  before 
an  equally  responsible  person ;  for,  while 
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the  registration  must  be  made  before  the 
polling  clerk,  it  insists  that  the  declaration 
shall  be  made  before  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  and  I  cannot  understand  on  what 
possible  pretence  it  can  be  contended  that 
the  vote  is  less  secure  before  the  magistrate 
than  before  the  polling  clerk.  I  ventured 
to  give  a  vote  the  other  night  against  a 
proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
because  I  belioTed  it  would  expose  us  to 
two  great  dangers — one  being  the  increase 
of  illegitimate  expense,  and  the  other  the 
practical  disfranchisement  of  the  more 
educated  classes  in  the  great  towns.  Por 
precisely  the  same  reasons  I  shall  vote  for 
this  proposal.  I  believe  those  two  evils  to 
be  the  greatest  with  which  we  have  to  oon« 
tend,  and  I  believe  this  provision  will  be 
to  some  extent  a  safeguard  against  them. 
Everyone  acquainted  with  county  elections 
knows  that  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
voter  to  the  poll  is  the  main  burden  of  ex* 
pense.  If  you  insist  on  the  voter  going  to 
the  poll,  you  must  allow  expenses  of  some 
kind  ;  for  jou  could  not  sanction  any- 
thing so  outrageous  as  to  say  that  a 
man,  a  poor  man,  shall  travel  twelve  or 
fourteen  miles  at  his  own  expense  in 
order  to  enjoy  the  privilege  of  exercising 
the  franchise.  Such  a  measure,  if  enacted, 
would  fall  immediately  before  the  common 
sense  of  the  country.  You  must,  then, 
allow  expenses  to  be  paid.  Now,  you  are 
about  to  increase  the  county  constitu- 
encies very  largely  by  lowering  the  quali- 
fication from  £50  to  £12.  I  never  con- 
tested a  county  myself,  but  I  believe  the 
average  expense  at  present  ranges  between 
£3,000  and  £10,000,  and  if  that  is  the 
case  it  is  a  simple  rule  of  three  sum  for 
anybody  to  ascertain  what  the  expense 
will  be  under  this  Bill;  for,  if  the  main 
burden  of  election  expenses  arises  Irom 
conveying  voters  to  the  poll,  the  expense 
of  elections  will  be  obviously  increased  in 
precisely  the  proportion  that  the  number 
of  voters  to  be  conveyed  will  be  increased. 
Here,  however,  is  a  proposal  which  will 
enable  you  to  get  rid  of  this  enormous 
burden  of  expense,  and  will  proportion- 
ately diminish  one  of  the  great  hindrances 
to  the  entrance  of  poor  talent  into  this 
House.  It  is  a  great  evil  that  our  election 
expenses  should  be  so  great.  It  is  a  great 
evil,  not  only  in  the  interest  of  poor  talent, 
but  in  the  interest  of  the  landed  class  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  be- 
cause at  the  present  day  wealth  is  not 
with  them.  The  greatest  wealth  is  with 
a  very  different  class,  and  the  increased 
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expense  of  county  elections^  will  operate 
to  oar  disadyantage.  But  there  is  also  a 
graater  evil.  Everybody  knows  that  where 
money  passes  from  the  candidate  to  the 
foter  it  carries  other  money  with  it.  '  If 
there  are  payments  of  any  kind  to  be 
made,  illegitimate  payments  will  be  made 
as  wdl  as  legitimate,  and  the  system  of 
travelling  expenses  is,  I  believe,  fruitful 
in  illegitimate  expenses  which  are  hardly 
to  be  separated  from  bribery.  On  these 
gronnds,  and  for  the  sake  of  purging 
our  elections  of  illegitimate  expenses,  I 
earnestly  recommend  the  proposal  now 
before  the  House.  There  is  likewise  ano- 
ther consideration.  There  are  the  more 
educated  classes  in  the  great  towns.  Now, 
I  remember  in  1857  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  objected  to  my  Motion,  and 
taunted  me  with  proposing  the  woman's 
plan  of  voting,  because  I  had  urged  that 
it  would  enable  timid  persons,  people  who 
did  not  like  to  face  the  row  and  bustle  and 
sometimes  the  danger  of  pushing  their 
way  to  the  polling-booth,  to  exercise  the 
franchise.  I  hope  the  lapse  of  time  has 
altered  his  opinion.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  things  in  large  constituencies 
is  the  way  iu  which  the  people  who  are 
fastidious  or  timid,  or  who  are  much 
engaged,  habitually  abstain  from  voting. 
We  know  it  in  this  metropolis.  There  is 
the  borough  of  which  I  am  a  voter,  Mary- 
lebone,  which,  with  21,000  voters,  has 
never  polled  more  than  10,000.  So  with 
the  City  of  London;  everybody  knows 
that  a  great  number  of  the  wealthiest  and 
most  important  men  in  that  the  most  im- 
portant constituency  of  the  Empire  never 
approach  the  polling-booth  at  all.  You 
may  rail  at  those  men,  and  say  they  ought 
to  be  bold  enough  not  to  mind  fighting 
their  way  to  the  poll  and  being  bonneted 
and  spat  at,  or  having  a  brick  heaved  at 
their  head  here  and  an  orange  there,  and 
that  they  ought  to  face  these  things  for 
the  sake  of  their  country.  But  they  will 
not.  Say  what  you  will  to  press  these 
men  to  undertake  this  patriotic  duty,  you 
will  be  met  by  the  stem  fact  that  they 
will  not  come.  The  truth  is,  that,  except 
on  very  extraordinary  occasions,  the  feel- 
ing of  patriotism  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  make  a  man  care  much  for  a  fourteen- 
thousandth  part  in  returning  a  metropo- 
litan Member.  Bnt  whether  these  men 
ought  to  come  or  not,  it  is  your  interest, 
now  that  you  are  trying  to  get  at  the  mind 
of  the  whole  nation,  now  that  you  are 
tiying  to  make  this  House  the  representa- 
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I  tive  of  every  class,  neglecting  none,  to  do 
all  you  can  to  encourage  these  men  to 
express  their  opinions.  Considering  what 
the  greatness  of  this  country  rests  on,  and 
what  the  class  of  merchants  have  done  for 
it,  I  should  be  inclined  to  test  the  effi* 
ciency  of  any  system  of  recording  votes  by 
asking  whether  the  votes  of  those  who  are 
practically  interested  in  commercial  affuirs, 
and  other  analagous  classes  who  are  well 
qualified  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  most 
important  questions  which  agitate  tbig 
community,  are  collected  at  the  hustingSr 
It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  fact  that  in 
this  great  metropolis  the  more  cultivated 
classes  abstain  from  the  polling-booth  is 
the  most  fearful  condemnation  of  the  sys* 
tem  you  are  trying  to  change.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  talked  of  the 
present  proposal  being  new.  It  is  very 
strange,  but  the  objection  to  anything 
being  new  comes  now  entirely  from  Gen- 
tlemen of  his  extreme  opinions.  I  ven- 
ture rather  to  say  that  when  you  choose 
to  introduce  anything  that  is  new  you 
must  have  a  great  deal  that  is  new.  It 
does  not  do  to  innovate  a  little.  You 
must  innovate  a  great  deal,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  last  things  which  I  should  have 
thought  an  advocate  for  progress  would 
resist.  Why  did  not  people  500  years 
ago  send  their  votes  through  the  post? 
Why,  because  there  was  no  post,  and 
therefore  they  went  to  the  poll.  But  this 
disability  imposed  upon  them  by  the  back- 
wardness of  the  age  is  dear  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  and  he  erects  it 
into  one  of  the  institutions  of  the  British 
Constitution.  We  ought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  every  convenience  of  science  and 
art,  and  to  use  every  contrivance  that  can 
aid  to  gather  together  the  opinions  of  all, 
whether  feeble  or  strong,  whether  poor  or 
rich,  whether  sick  or  healthy,  whether 
distant  from  the  polling-booth  or  near  it. 
And  the  system  that  professes  to  do  this 
is  one  which  in  the  solitary  instance  in 
which  it  has  been  tried  has  exhausted  the 
opinions  of  the  constituency  to  which  it 
has  been  applied.  Such  a  system  ought 
not  to  be  Hghtly  rejected  by  the  House, 
and  if  the  House  obstinately  adheres  to 
the  old  system,  which  has  been  tried  and 
a  hundred  times  found  wanting,  it  will  be 
guilty  of  a  conservatism  from  which  I  re- 
coil— a  conservatism  of  all  that  is  barba- 
rous and  inconvenient — a  conservatism  of 
what  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  is 
stupid  and  absurd. 
Sra  EOTINDELL  PALMER :  It  appears 
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to  me  that  this  is  eminently  a  practical 
subject,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  deny  that 
much  may  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  The  noble  Lord  has  presented, 
with  his  accustomed  ability,  the  reasons  in 
favour  of  this  proposal.  After  the  best 
consideration  that  I  can  give  to  the  sub- 
ject, it  appears  to  me  Siat  the  reasons 
against  its  adoption  greatly  preponderate. 
The  Act  for  t^ing  voting  papers  at  elec- 
tions for  the  Universities  has  been  tried 
under  circumstances  most  favourable  to  its 
success.  They  are  constituencies  which  no 
one  for  a  moment  can  suppose  to  be  open 
to  corruption  or  intimidation,  and  there  is 
every  guarantee  for  the  sound  judgment 
and  integrity  of  every  officer  who  is  called 
upon  to  administer  the  Act.  I  can  give 
the  Committee  some  information  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  the  Act,  because  I 
happen  to  be  legal  adviser  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  and  I  can  assure  the 
Committee  that  a  multitude  of  questions 
of  practical  difficulty  arose  at  the  last  con- 
tested election  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford. Every  post  brought  me  questions 
from  the  Yice  Chancellor  and  others  con- 
cerned in  the  election,  and  sometimes  I  re- 
ceived them  by  telegram  as  well  as  by 
post.  I  believe  that  the  questions  which 
would  arise  under  the  system  of  voting 
papers  in  elections  for  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties would  be  still  more  numerous,  and 
more  difficult  of  practical  solution  than 
those  at  the  elections  for  the  Universities. 
If  there  were  no  other  objection  to  the 
present  Motion,  this  would  be  worthy  of 
attention,  but  there  are  many  important 
considerations  which  connect  themselves 
with  the  practical  working  of  the  system. 
There  must  be  a  person  to  collect  the  voting 
papers ;  and,  either  by  hook  or  by  crook, 
he  must  be  able  to  say  that  he  is  personally 
acquainted  with  the  voter.  Now,  there 
are  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  a 
person  may  do  this.  He  may  have  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  voter,  or  he  may  speak 
at  second-hand— say  that  some  one  whom 
he  trusts  and  knows  enables  him  to  au- 
thenticate the  identity  of  the  voter.  The 
result  is  that  the  statement  must  too  often 
degenerate  into  a  mere  matter  of  form. 
Even  in  the  elections  of  the  Universities, 
where  the  election  agents  are  men  of  the 
utmost  honour  and  integrity,  they  are 
obliged  to  speak  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  voter  in  some  such  way  as  this— - 
that  they  know  that  there  is  such  a  voter 
on  the  books  of  the  College,  and  that 
they  have  some  sort  of  knowledge  that 
Sir  JR<mndett  Falnm 


satisfies  them  that  he  is  the  individual 
who  signed  the  voting  paper.  But  if  there 
is  this  difficulty  of  attesting  a  vote  in  the 
case  of  the  comparatively  select  consti- 
tuencies of  the  Universities,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  in  other  places  you  could 
never  rely  on  getting  a  real,  trustworthy, 
practical  knowledge  of  the  voter.  Again, 
when  all  these  voting  papers  are  collected 
together  in  one  man's  hands,  what  security 
have  you  that  they  will  be  used  ?  This 
Bill  does  not  provide  against  the  suppres- 
sion of  voting  papers,  and  there  is  danger 
16st  the  election  agents  should  make  them 
the  instruments  of  negotiation.  They 
may  be  kept  back ;  there  may  be  a  bargain 
for  withholding  them  ;  and  they  may  be- 
come mere  instruments  for  managing  diffi- 
cult elections.  They  may  be  given  in 
during  the  whole  interval  which  elapses 
from  the  time  when  the  returning  officer 
declares  the  day  of  election  and  the  day 
on  which  the  election  takes  place ;  so  that 
those  who  are  interested  in  getting  pro- 
mises and  bringing  their  influence  to  bear 
upon  voters  may  take  them  at  once  before 
the  nearest  magistrate  ;  or  the  magistrate 
may  himself  take  part  in  the  canvass,  and 
may  come  to  them.  They  will  strike  while 
the  iron  is  hot.  The  voter  must  declare 
that  he  has  signed  no  other  paper,  and  the 
Act  literally  interpreted  may  be  held  to 
take  away  any  power  of  retracting  the 
voting  paper  when  it  is  once  given  or  giving 
another  to  nullify  its  effect.  The  only  way 
in  which  this  can  safely  be  done  is  by  the 
voter  going  and  voting  in  person.  That 
opens  the  widest  door  to  every  kind  of  un- 
due influence,  and  you  are  by  this  proposal 
giving  a  machinery  for  putting  the  screw 
upon  voters  which  will  create  the  greatest 
public  discontent.  This  proposal  of  voting 
papers  is  the  exact  antipodes  of  the  ballot. 
That  is  intended  to  withdraw  the  voters 
from  influence,  but  the  effect  of  this  sys- 
tem is  to  bring  the  voter  under  the  pres- 
sure of  the  utmost  possible  influence,  and 
then  to  take  away  the  power  of  retracting 
his  promise.  .  If  the  voter  wrote  to  the 
agent  to  say  he  was  not  to  deliver  the 
voting  paper,  and  the  agent  set  him  at 
deflance  and  gave  it  in,  the  voter  could  not 
help  himself  except  by  going  to  the  poll 
and  giving  his  vote  in  person.  Such  a 
system  will  to  a  great  extent  aggravate 
all  the  evils  of  canvassing.  Persons  sup- 
posed to  have  influence  o?er  the  voter  wUl 
get  hold  of  him  privately,  either  in  his 
own  house  or  theirs,  and  will  bring  all 
their  influence  to  bear.    The  man  may 
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say,  *'  I  wotdd  rather  not  promise  now." 
Bat  all  sorts  of  pressure  will  be  used.  The 
man  may  be  nrged  to  give  his  promise, 
and,  if  it  be  not  a  ma^trate  who  arges 
him,  and  who  can  himself  do  the  bnsi- 
neasy  he  will  be  taken  at  once  before  the 
nearest  magistrate.    With  regard  to  per- 
sonation,  the  evidence  taken  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  the 
working  of  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act 
shows  that  the  use  of  voting  papers  at 
municipal  elections  leads  to  a  very  great 
amount  of    personation.      These    voting 
papers,  imder  that  Act,  are  given  in  by 
the  voter  himself,  who  swears  that  he 
is  the    person  whose    name  appears  on 
the    voting   paper;    he    is  required    to 
answer  all  proper  questions  put  for  the 
purpose  of  identification  ;  and  he  is  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  misdemeanour  if  he 
answers  falsely.     Yet  all  this  does  not 
prevent  the  evil  of  personation.    What 
are  the  checks  against  personation  provided 
tinder  this  BUI?    As  far  as  I  can  see, 
there  are  only  two.    The  first  is,  that  the 
magistrates  before   whom    the  paper   is 
signed  must  state  that  the  voter  is  per- 
sonally known  to  him,  and  the  person  who 
delivers  in  the  proxy  must  say  the  same. 
I  wonder  it  has  not  occurred  to  the  au- 
thors of  this  Bill  that  a  common  form  pre- 
scribed in  an  Act  of  this  kind  will  be  in- 
terpreted by  those  who  carry  it  out  in  the 
most  lax  way,   e?en  without  any  inten- 
tiooal  absence  of  conscientiousness.    I  do 
not  impute  it  to  them  as  anything  blam- 
able,  but  many  magistrates  would  look  upon 
the  words  referring  to  a  personal  knowledge 
of  the  voter  as  a  mere  matter  of  form,  if 
there  was  no  reason  to  suspect  anything 
wrong  in  the  case.    If  the  voter  was  in- 
troduced by  a  person  whom  they  knew, 
they  would  say  to  their  friend,  "  Do  you 
know  this  to  be  the  person  whose  name  is 
signed  ?  "  and  if  he  said,  "Tes,"  the  paper 
would  be  signed  without  further  inquiry. 
I  do  not  say  that  nine  out  of  ten  of  them ; 
but,  even  amongst  ourselves,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  hon.  Members  would  regard 
the  personal    introduction  to   them  of  a 
man  by  another  who  was  known  to  them 
as  a  sufficient  ground  for  saying  that  they 
personally    knew   him.     There    would, 
therefore,  be  no  effectual  check  whatever 
against  a  large  amount  of  personation, 
and  the    experience  of   the    Municipal 
Corporation  Acts  proves  that  that  evil  is 
not  sufficiently  guarded  against  by  making 
the    persons    guilty  of    it    subject    to 
the  penalties  of  misdemeanour.    But  in 


this  Bill  there  are  no  effective  penalties 
provided  against  personation.  Its  penalties 
are  levelled  merely  at  the  parties  who 
may  actually  fabricate  or  palm  off  a  falsi- 
fied voting  paper.    There  is   no  penalty 
applicable  to  any  man,  other  than  the  per* 
son  actually  making  a  declaration   pre- 
scribed by  the  Act,  who  wrongfully  says 
he   has    a    personal   knowledge   of   the 
voter;    the  penalty   is   confined   simply 
to  the  forgery  of  the  voting  paper,  and 
to  wilfully  fsdse  declarations  by  the  jus- 
tice or  the  proxy:    and,   of  course,  the 
person    using    it  might   not   know  that 
it  was    not   genuine.    Thus  the  various 
instruments  in  the  transaction  might  escape 
the  penalties  altogether.    This,  therefore, 
is  the  very  machinery  you  would  use  if  you 
wanted  to  facilitate  the   intimidation  of 
the  poorer  voters.    There  are  one  or  two 
other  points  on  which  I  wish  briefly  to 
touch.  It  has  been  said  that  we  ought  to 
make  it  easy  for  people  at  a  distance  to 
vote.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  We  have 
rejected  the  principle  of  plural  voting  at 
the  same  election.    But  at  present  a  species 
of  plural  voting  exists  in  favour  of  the 
wealthy  classes  which  would  be  greatly 
increased  if  this  provision  is  adopted.     I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  take  my  own 
case  as  an  example ;  but  on  counting  over 
the  number  of  votes  I  am  now  entitled  to 
give  I  find  they  amount  to  seventeen  or 
eighteen  in  the  whole,  for  seven  different 
constituencies.  Practically  speaking,  I  can- 
not use  them  all,  because  I  cannot  be  in  so 
many  different  places  ;  yet  I  am  generally 
able  to  give  my  vote  at  more  elections  than 
one.  But  by  the  proposed  system  I  should 
be  able  to  give  every  one  of  those  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  votes.    Now,  I  confess  I 
think  the  infiuence  of  the  wealthier  classes 
is  sufficient  already,  and  I  believe  it  will 
continue  to  be  sufficient  under  this  Bill  in 
whatever  form  it  is  passed,  and  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  a  recommendation  of  this  pro- 
posal that  it  would  tend  directly  to  mul- 
tiply that  influence.     At  the  same  time, 
I  can  understand  that  different  views  may 
be  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  and  others  on 
that  point.    I  agree  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Stamford  that  it  would 
be   a  desirable  thing  to  bring  about  a 
diminution  of  the  expenses  of  elections 
— but  I  think  that  may  be  done  by  less 
objectionable  methods  than  the  proposal 
now  before  the  House  —  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  multiplying  the  polling-places, 
so  as  to  enable  the  electors  to  vote  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  own  homes.    On  the 
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^hole,  I  repeat  that  the  balance  of  arga- 
xnent  appears  to  me  greatly  to  preponde- 
rate against  the  clause. 

Mb.  BERKELEY  said,  he  had  been 
all  his  life  an  advocate  for  the  protection 
of  the  elector ;  he  had  therefore  careftilly 
looked  into  this  measore,  with  a  view  to 
see  whether  it  would  afford  any  protec- 
tion to  the  Yoter,  and  he  had  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  have  de- 
cidedly the  contrary  effect.  It  would 
greatly  facilitate  bribery,  because  the 
voter  would  go  to  the  agent  for  corrupt 
practices,  make  his  bargain  with  him,  and 
could  obtain  the  money  at  the  same  time 
that  he  handed  over  the  paper.  Those 
whom  it  would  really  protect  were  the  men 
who  wished  to  intimidate  the  honest  voter 
and  to  corrupt  the  needy  or  the  venal  one. 
On  this  subject  he  might  quote  the  opinion 
of  a  right  hon.  Saronet  now  no  more, 
whose  memory  was  held  in  honour  in  that 
House — the  late  Sir  James  Graham.  That 
right  hon.  Baronet,  in  the  debate  on  the 
voting  papers  in  the  Bill  of  1859,  in  a 
graphic  sketoh  described  how  the  landlord 
would  issue  his  instructions  to  his  agent 
to  see  that  the  tenante  all  signed  their 
papers  ;  that  the  forms  were  correctly  ob- 
served ;  that  they  were  correctly  attested 
before  a  magistrate,  and  then  all  the  votes 
on  the  estate  might  be  obtained  without 
the  cost  of  a  breakfast.  The  same  high 
authority  expressed  his  firm  conviction 
that  the  adoption  of  voting  papers  would 
so  increase  both  bribery  and  intimidation 
that  after  the  first  general  election  the 
demand  for  absolute  secresy  of  voting  and 
the  ballot  would  become  universal.  When 
the  University  Act  was  passed,  Sir  James 
Graham  said  that  the  Tory  Government, 
having  ceded  the  right  of  voting  by  papers, 
must  eventually  yield  the  ballot.  To 
that  opinion,  he  thought,  some  importence 
ought  to  be  atteched,  and  if  the  present 
Bill  were  passed  with  the  obnoxious  clause 
under  discussion,  it  would  be  found — the 
suffrage  having  been  extended  to  the  lower 
orders,  who,  though  they  might  be  honest, 
were  more  open  to  be  infiuenced  than 
those  who  occupied  a  more  independent 
position — that  at  the  next  general  election 
a  stete  of  things  would  prevail  which  all 
lovers  of  their  country  must  greatly  re- 
gret ;  intimidation  would  become  stronger 
than  ever,  and  bribery  would  be  found  in 
every  comer  of  the  country. 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I,  for  one, 
am  very  anxious  to  see  this  clause  adopted, 
and  as  reference  has  been  made  to  a  speech 

Sir  BountkU  Palmer 


which  was  in  1857  delivered  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
[Mr.BBiGBx:  In  1859.]  No»  in  1857.  I 
Beg  to  remind  the  Committee  that  that 
speech  was  made  before  the  clauses  provid- 
ing for  security  of  voting  were  adopted  in 
the  Bill  of  1859,  and  before  that  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  passed,  of  which  we  have  this 
evening  heard  so  much  from  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Biohmond,  introducing 
this  mode  of  voting  into  the  University  of 
Oxford.  I  will  upon  that  point  only  add 
that  my  noble  Friend  is  a  party  to  the 
proposal  which  we  now  make.  As  to  the 
debate  generally,  I  may  say  that  I  have 
observed  its  tone  with  great  satisfaction. 
It  has  been  truly  steted  that  this  is  not  a 
party  question.  It  is  entirely  one  of  a 
practical  character.  "What  we  have  to 
determine  is  whether  or  not  we  are  likely, 
by  the  adoption  of  this  system  of  voting 
papers,  to  improve  the  conduct  of  our  elec- 
tions. As  one  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible for  the  Bill  of  1859,  I  have  always 
felt  very  strongly  that  such  a  system 
would  be  productive  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage provided  due  precautions  could  be 
taken  against  its  abuse.  I  admit  that  a 
great  deal  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  The 
first  consideration  that  presente  itself  to 
the  mind  of  every  one  is,  whether  or  not 
there  is  danger  in  the  introduction  of  the 
system.  I  admit  that  there  is  great  weight 
in  what  has  been  said  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Bichmond.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  given  us  the 
result  of  his  experience  with  respect  to 
the  late  election  for  the  University  of 
Oxford;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
overrated  the  practical  difficulties  which 
he  says  arose  in  that  instance.  I  would 
beg  his  attention  to  the  language  of  the 
declaration  which  is  to  be  made  by  the 
person  who  represents  a  voter  at  the  poll. 
It  is  this: — *'I  solemnly  declare  that  I 
am  personally  acquainted  with  A.  B." — 
the  voter.  Now,  am  I  to  understend  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  as  having 
steted  in  the  face  of  such  words  as  these 
that  members  of  the  University  of  Oxford, 
gentlemen  of  high  standing,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  make  such  a  declaration  with  re- 
spect to  persons  of  whom  they  knew  no- 
thing? 

Sib  BOUNDELL  FALMEB  :  Certainly 
not  What  I  meant  to  convey  was  that 
there  might  be  an  introduction  to  which 
faith  might  be  attached,  though  the  per- 
son introduced  might  be  unknown  to  him 
to  whom  the  introduction  was  given. 
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Sib  JOHN  PABINGTON :  WeU,  I  am 
sore  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  will 
at  once  admit  that  the  case  of  the  Uni- 
▼enity  of  Oxford  Ib  very  different  from 
that  of  other  constitaenoies.     The  long 
diitanoea  which  many  of  the  XJniyersity 
Toten  have  to  come  to  tender  their  votes 
would  in  itself  constitute  a  reason  why 
greater  laxity  of  practice  should  exist  than 
would  probably  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  Yot^  in  boroughs.     But  as  in  place 
of  a  single  security  the  Bill  provides  a 
double  security.    I  think  this  may  fairly 
be  held  to  be  sufficient.    I  would,  besides, 
appeal  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman 
to  say  whether  he  did  not  to  a  consider- 
able extent  meet  the  objections  which  he 
has  urged  against  the  proposed  mode  of 
votLDg  when  he  stated  that  if  it  were 
admitted   great  care  would  be  necessary 
in  revising  this  Act  of  Parliament.    Now 
we  have  no  objection  that  that  revision 
should  take  place,   and  there  would,  I 
think,  be  very  little  practical  difficulty  in 
adopting  a  machinery  which  would  pre- 
vent personation  or  any  of  the  other  abuses 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  has 
pointed  out.    The  hon.  Member  for  Fins- 
bury,  too,  dwelt  at  great  length  on  the 
experience  to  be  derived  from  the  work- 
ing of  the  Poor  Law;  but  his  observations 
have  been  so  well  answered  by  my  noble 
Ptiend  the  Member  for  Stamford  that  I 
need  not  advert  to  them  at  any  length. 
The  experience  derived  from  the  Poor 
Law  is  really  no  experience  at  all,  because 
itie  whole  system  of  giving  votes  under 
its  operation  is  entirely  distinct  from  that 
which  we  propose  in  this  Bill.     In  the 
first  place,  in  the  case  of  the  Poor  Law, 
there  is  no  alternative,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  only  one  mode  of  voting,  a  man  having 
no  power  to  go  up  to  a  hustings  and  to 
give  his  vote;  and,  in  the  second,  there 
is  far  greater  opening  for  abuse.    But  if 
there  be  some  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
adopting  the  proposal  which  we  make,  let 
me  ask  the  Committee  to  consider  its  ad- 
vantages.   It  will,  as  has  been  forcibly 
point^  out  by  my  noble  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford,  greatly  tend  to  diminish 
expense,  one  of  the  admitted  evils  atten- 
dant on  elections;  and  one  which,  unless 
some  steps  are  taken  to  check  it,  will,  I 
am  afraid,  be  increased  under  the  opera- 
tion of  tliis  Bill.    As  to  intimidation,  I 
do  not  apprehend,  notwithstanding  the 
quotations  from  the  speeches  of  Sir  James 
Graham  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol,  that  the  power  of  landlord  to 


coerce  his  tenants  would  be  greater  under 
the  system  of  voting  papers  than  under 
that  of  open  voting.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  if  the  landlords  wish  to  exercise  the 
power  they  possess  they  can  do  so  to  a 
large  extent,  but  I  cannot  think  that  power 
will  be  in  the  least  degree  increased  in 
consequence  of  the  facilities  which  we 
propose  to  give,  while,  upon  the  other 
hand,  that  sort  of  intimidation  which  con- 
sists in  personal  violence  and  in  the  diffi- 
culty which  many  persons  find  in  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  hustings  will  be  entirely 
done  away  with.  I  am  not  sanguine 
enough  to  think  that  it  will  have  any 
great  effect  in  the  way  of  diminishing 
bribery;  but  I  believe,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
it  will  tend  to  diminish  it.  The  case  put 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  as  to 
one  party  giving  the  money  and  the  other 
signing  the  paper  I  consider  a  purely 
imaginary  one.  The  hon.  Member  forgets 
that  the  transaction  wUl  not  be  between 
the  candidate  and  the  voter  at  all;  the 
party  must  go  before  the  magistrate,  and 
there  the  voting  paper  must  be  signed. 
The  real  question  seems  to  be,  first  of  all 
~-will  not  this  give  great  facility  in  the 
exercise  of  the  franchise ;  will  it  not  aroid 
intimidation ;  will  it  not  greatly  diminish 
expense;  and  will  it  not  extend  the  power 
of  voting  to  many  who,  from  one  cause 
or  another,  are  practically  prevented  from 
exercising  their  votes  ?  These,  in  my  opi- 
nion, are  the  advantages  that  will  arise 
frt)m  the  adoption  of  this  clause.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  the  question  whether 
the  machinery  is  or  can  be  made  such  as 
to  prevent  the  possible  evils  that  may 
arise.  I  do  not  deny  the  existence  of  these 
evils;  but  if  the  law  is  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Eichmond, 
there  can  be  very  little  difficulty  in  amend- 
ing it  to  protect  the  voter  from  any  of 
those  evils  which  he  anticipates.  I  cannot 
therefore  help  thinking  the  balance  of  ad- 
vantages is  in  favour  of  adopting  the  mode 
of  voting  proposed  by  the  clause. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  :  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  would  be  deterred  from  giving 
my  support  to  any  measure  because  it  was 
a  new  one ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  question  brought  before  us  is 
rather  in  the  nature  of  a  tentative  reform. 
I  do  not  recollect  any  Bill  in  which  such  a 
clause  has  been  introduced.  It  introduces 
a  totally  new  principle  in  the  taking  of 
votes,  both  in  counties  and  boroughs.  The 
clause  says  that — 

«  Adj  elector  may  give  his  Toto  by  a  yotlng 
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paper  in  the  same  manner  and  subject  to  the  lame 
oonditions  in  and  subject  to  which  an  elector  of 
any  of  the  UniTorsities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge  or 
Dublin,  may  give  his  vote,  and  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Acts — quoting  them — shall,  with  the  re* 
quisite  variations,  apply  accordingly  " 

to  counties  and  boroughs.      "Requisite 
yariations ! ''     What  can  this  House  know 
about  "  requisite  variations  ?  "  I  say  under 
these  " requisite  variations"  the  House  is 
rushing  into  alterations  of  the  whole  sys- 
tem of   taking  votes  which    will    give 
facility,  not  to  the  voters,  but  to  fraud. 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  talked  of  our 
inexperience  in  these  matters.     It  is  true, 
we  are  totally  inexperienced.    An  Uni- 
versity franchise  is  no  fair  parallel  to 
establish.     It  is  an  educated  constituency, 
where  all  can  read  and  write  ;  but  you  are 
going  to  apply  the  mode  of  voting  at  an 
University  election  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  constituencies,  a  great  portion  of  whom 
cannot  write.     Yet,  even  in  the  case  of 
the  Universities   I   believe  the  greatest 
difficulty  has  been  found  in  connection 
with  the  voting  papers ;  and  if  mistakes 
have  been  made  there,  what  may  we  not 
expect  in  the  case  of  unenlightened  popu- 
lations containing  many  who  are  unable  to 
write  at  all,  or  who  can  only  write  with 
very  great  difficulty?     "We  have  heard 
something  of  transferring  the  poll  to  the 
magistrate's  drawing-room,  but  that  is  one 
reason  why  I  should  oppose  this  clause. 
This  transference  to  the  magistrates'  draw- 
ing-rooms —  what   does    it   mean  ?    "We 
know  very  well  how  magistrates  are  made 
in  this  country.     Is  it  not  notorious  that 
batches  of  them  are  made  at  a  time  ?  How 
is  it  ?    If  a  Conservative  Lord  Chancellor 
comes  in  he  makes  a  batch  of  Consenrative 
magistrates  ;  and  if  a  Liberal,  or  what  is 
called  a  Liberal,  Lord  Chancellor  comes  in, 
he  makes  a  batch  of  Liberal  magistrates, 
not  because  they  are  wealthy  or  influential, 
but  because  they  have  been  useful  to  their 
party.     ["No,  no!"]    Oh,  but  it  is  so. 
We  have  had  that  subject  canvassed  in  this 
House  repeatedly,  and  only  the  other  night 
a  question  of  that  sort  was  raised.  Suppose 
a  voter  should  go  before  a  Dover  magis- 
trate.    What  would  his  scruples  be,  do 
you  think?     Whatever  the  House  does, 
do  not  let  it  make  the  great  mistake  of 
transferring  the  whole  of  this  business  to 
the  magistrate's  drawing-room.  We  know 
what  would  take  place  in  this  country 
under  such  circumstances,  and  I  would  asK 
the  House  what  would  be  likely  to  take 
place  in  the  magistrate's  drawing-room  in 
the  sister  country.    Party  feeling  runs! 

Mr.  Osborne  ' 


very  high  there.    It  is  all  very  well  for 
hon.  Gentlemen  to  get  up  and  quote  great 
sentences  from  Acts  of  Parliament  to  show 
that  gentlemen  cannot  do  this  and  cannot 
do  the  other.    They  would  not  do  it  in 
cold  blood;  but  in  the  excitement  of  a 
contested  election,  and  under  great  pres- 
sure—with a  Conservative  party,  it  may 
be,  to  bring  into  power  in  order  to  pass  a 
Reform  Bill — what  would  be  done  then  ? 
Let  us  avoid  as  much  as  we  can  this 
transference  to  the  magistrate's  drawing- 
room.     I  do  not  say  there  may  not  be 
many  conveniences  in   voting  papers  in 
certain  cases,  and  with  regard  to  absent 
voters,  but  the  House  should  regard  not 
merely  the  convenience  of  the  people  who 
lived  at  a  distance  horn  the  polling-booth, 
but  the  probable  effect  of  such  a  measure 
as  this  on  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
in  promoting  fraud,  corruption,   and  in- 
timidation. The  right  hon.  Oentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  has  quoted  fk-om 
a  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
King's  Lynn  who  certainly  made  one  of 
the  strongest  speeches  on  principle  against 
a  proposal  of  this  nature;  but  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  pointed  out  that  the  noble 
Lord  was  now  a  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  fact  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Government  certainly  did    involve  some 
monstrous  changes.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman acknowledges  that  this  is  a  leap 
in  the  dark  when  he  talked  of  the  inex- 
perience of  the  House  in  regard  to  it.   The 
Government  had  taken  one  of  the  greatest 
possible  leaps  in  the  dark  in  introducing 
this  Bill  at  all.     The  noble  Lord  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) had  also  been  against  a  scheme  of 
this  kind,  and  he  believed  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  himself,  in  one  of  his  confidential 
meetings  with  his  constituents  at  Droit- 
wich,  had  deprecated  this  system  of  voting 
papers  before  he  joined  the  Government  in 
1 859.     The  question  may  not  be  discussed 
in  a  party  sense,  but  how  will  it  be  used  ? 
For  party  purposes.  They  would  be  having 
every  borough  magistrate— selected  not  for 
his  great  respectability  or  wealth,  but  for 
his  great  exertions  on  behalf  of  one  party 
or  the  other— continually  straining  a  point 
or  two  when  poor  trembling  John  Thomas 
was  taken  into  the    drawing-room   and 
asked  how  he  meant  to  vote.     Away  with 
the  fallacy  of  supposing  that  because  you 
are  bringing  the  poll  into  the  magistrate's 
drawing-room  you  are  advancing  freedom 
of  election  to  the  people  of  England !  This 
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may  become  a  very  seriooa  question.  I 
never  heard  so  large  a  question  brought 
forward  in  aach  a  manner.  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Eadnorshire  was 
the  mouthfaece  of  the  GoverDment.  He 
made  the  only  explanation  the  House  has 
yet  reoeived  of  the  clause.  Nothing  was 
aaid  on  the  second  reading  about  voting 
papas.  The  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  have  been  appealed  to,  but  the 
character  of  the  constituency  there  is  very 
different  from  that  of  tho  country  at  large. 
In  the  ease  of  the  Universities  the  consti- 
tuency is  to  a  great  extent  non-resident ; 
the  character  of  the  other  constituencies 
cooaists  in  the  localism  of  the  voters.  But 
ev&i  the  experience  of  Oxford  is  not  in 
favour  of  the  new  system,  because  the 
resident  voters  by  a  considerable  majority 
polled  for  the  candidate  who  was  turned 
ont^  while  the  non-residents  brought  in 
the  ntting  Member.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  opposite  is  at  all 
anxious  for  the  adoption  of  this  clause. 
It  is  only  another  instance  of  the  bucolic 
pressure  put  on  the  Govemmenti  and  tho 
more  enlightened  minds  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  di^ke  it.  Had  it  been  otherwise 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
himself  have  explained  it  I  have  always 
noticed  as  a  remarkable  fact  that  those 
clauses  which  the  right  hon.  Gentieman 
does  not  like  he  never  says  a  word  about 
and  never  attempts  to  explain;  but  he 
generally  puts  up  either  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  (Sir  John  Pakington)  or 
the  Home  Secretary  (Mr.  Gathome  Hardy) 
to  do  the  work  for  him.  Let  us  do  our 
work,  however,  consistentiy,  and  for  once 
give  a  vote  which  shall  destroy  in  the 
bad  this  endeavour  to  debauch  and  de- 
fraud the  constituencies  of  the  country. 

Mb.  KABSLAEE  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  was 
justified  in  saying  that  the  House  were 
about  to  take  a  jump  in  the  dark,  for 
voting  papers  had  ah^ady  been  tried  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  with  great  success. 
They  had  heard  most  importfmt  testimony 
as  to  the  working  of  the  new  system  from 
one  of  the  best  authorities — his  hon.  and 
learned  Eriend  the  Member  for  Bichmond 
— as  he  was  not  only  a  University  man,  but 
Univeraity  Counsel.  They  had  been  led 
to  expect  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Bichmond  would  say  something 
new  which  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  clause,  and  that  he  would 
give  instances  of  personation  and  miscon- 
duct such  aa  had  been  suggested,  but  all 


he  said  was  that  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
the  time  being  had  stated  to  him,  as' 
Counsel  for  the  University,  a  number  of 
cases  on  a  variety  of  minute  points 
on  which  he  (the  Vice  Chancellor)  re- 
quired assistance.  If  all  the  objection 
that  could  be  adduced  to  the  work- 
ing of  this  system  of  voting  papers  in 
connection  with  the  Universities  was  that 
from  time  to  time  he  had  been  troubled 
with  difS.cult  cases,  there  was  not  much 
to  fear  from  its  adoption  in  other  con- 
stituencies. It  was  not  to  be  expected 
they  could  adopt  any  new  system  without 
encountering  difficulties  for  which  a  solu- 
tion must  be  found.  He  listened  with 
surprise  to  the  statement  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  there  had 
been  no  request  out  of  doors  for  the  intro- 
duction of  voting  papers.  The  borough 
which  he  had  the  honour  to  represent 
(Colchester),  long  before  it  was  known 
that  the  Government  would  propose  this 
clause  and  long  before  it  was  known 
there  would  be  an  election  in  anticipation 
of  the  general  election,  had  urged  upon 
him  that  as  regarded  that  borough  and 
others  similarly  situated,  there  was  hardly 
anything  of  more  importance  than  the 
adoption  of  voting  papers;  and  no  such 
''  bucolic  pressure,"  as  that  referred  to  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham,  had  been 
applied  to  produce  that  conviction.  The 
advantage  of  the  system  was  manifest. 
There  really  could  be  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  He  did  not  see  that  there  could 
be  any  distinction  drawn  between  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  and  other  parts  of  the 
country.  What  possible  good  could  there 
be  in  bringing  a  man,  at  an  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  more  than  seven  miles 
over  hilly  roads  in  order  to  record  his 
vote  ?  He  had  had  to  canvass  a  man  over 
ninety  years  old,  and  stone  blind,  and 
finding  that  he  was  seven  miles  off  the 
polling-booth,  was  inclined  to  say,  "  Al- 
though I  have  come  to  ask  you  for  your 
vote,  as  I  shall  have  plenty  of  votes  with- 
out yours,  I  would  rather  lose  it  than  put 
you  to  the  trouble  of  coming."  [An  hon. 
Mehbeb  :  But  did  you  say  it?]  He  did. 
[Mr.  M^Cttllaoh  Tobseks:  That  blind 
man  could  not  fill  up  a  voting  paper.] 
Most  blind  men,  even  those  who  had  been 
blind  from  birth,  could  make  a  mark,  and 
might  be  permitted  to  do  so  in  the  pre- 
sence of  respectable  magistrates.  If  the 
country  at  large  would  benefit  by  the  in- 
troduction of  voting  papers,  the  objections 
ought  not  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  the 
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system.  The  effect  of  not  adopting  it  was 
to  put  money  in  the  pockets  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  vehicles  which  brought  voters 
to  the  poll.  The  opinion  was  entertained 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  election 
expenses  ought  to  be  curtailed.  They 
must  necessarily  be  large  in  a  borough 
with  a  radius  of  seven  miles,  and  the  ex- 
penses in  question  ought  to  be  got  rid  of 
unless  it  could  be  shown  that  proportionate 
advantages  depended  upon  their  con- 
tinuance. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Richmond  was  hardly  as  qualified  as 
others  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
jecty  because  for  many  years  it  had  been 
his  good  fortune  to  escape  a  contested 
election  ;  and  therefore  he  did  not  regard 
the  matter  of  expense  as  many  other 
Members  did.  He  was  by  no  means  pre- 
pared to  admit  it  was  an  objection  that  a 
man  might  have  seventeen  votes,  for  the 
possessors  of  such  a  number  would  gene- 
rally be  men  of  education,  and  if  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  had  so 
many,  and  gave  one  in  the  borough  of 
Colchester,  he  should  expect,  as'  a  Con- 
servative, to  receiye  the  support  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  who  was 
described  in  Dod  as  a  Conservative,  al- 
though he  sat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House.  He  believed  this  clause  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  this  clause,  instead  of  increas- 
ing bribery,  corruption,  and  intimidation, 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  sensibly  diminish 
those  evils.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
seemed  to  consider  it  a  grievance  that  a 
man  should  be  compelled  to  make  up  his 
mind  ten  days  before  an  election  ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Earslake)  suspected  that  the  man 
who  insisted  on  waiting  until  the  last 
minute  to  make  up  his  mind  was  very 
likely  to  have  a  sinister  reason  for  doing 
BO.  The  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  clause  did  not  go  to  the  prin- 
ciple, they  only  applied  to  details  ;  and  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham  (Mr. 
Osborne)  could  make  the  clause  more 
stringent  and  more  effective,  he  would  be 
listened  to  with  attention.  It  was  hard 
to  understand  how  intimidation  could  pos- 
sibly be  increased  by  enabling  men  to  stay 
away  if  they  chose,  and  only  if  they  chose, 
to  avoid  the  turmoil  of  an  election.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  you  thereby  saved  men 
of  weak  physique  from  the  chance  of  in- 
timidation by  mob  violence,  and  that  both 
corruption  and  intimidation  must  of  neces- 
sity most  materially  decrease  if  this  plan 
were  adopted.    There  was  no  reason  to 
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suppose  that  the  provision  would  be  carried 
into  effect  in  any  cases  except  those  in 
which  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
people  to  appear  at  the  polling-booths ;  for 
they  might  depend  upon  it  that  English- 
men woiUd  be  Englishmen  still,  and  would 
continue  to  present  themselves  wherever 
there  was  a  chance— he  would  not  say  of 
a  row,  but  of  a  crowd,  and  there  was  a 
duty  to  be  performed.  But  there  were 
persons  whom  it  was  desirable  to  protect 
from  the  excitement  of  a  contested  election; 
and  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  public 
peace  was  frequently  in  danger  of  being 
disturbed  upon  those  occasions.  Such  a 
danger  had  arisen  in  the  case  of  the  last 
election  for  the  borough  (Colchester) 
which  he  himself  had  the  honour  of 
representing;  and  he  appealed  in  justi- 
fication of  that  statement  to  his  hon. 
Colleague  (Mr.  Rebow),  from  whom  he 
differed  in  politics,  but  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  personal  respect.  If 
voting  papers  were  used  candidates  would 
clearly  be  saved  a  heavy  expenditure  in 
the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll. 
Moreover,  this  was  no  mere  experiment, 
but  a  tried  system,  which  might,  he 
believed,  with  the  necessary  changes,  be 
extended  with  advantage  from  the  Uni- 
versities to  the  constituencies  at  large, 
and  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  adopt 
the  proposal  as  a  remedy  for  admitted 
eyils  in  our  electoral  system. 

Mb.  NEATE  said,  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  spoken  on  this  question  principally  with 
reference  to  borough  elections ;  but  the 
chief  aim  of  the  clause  was  in  another 
direction.  The  hon.  and  learned  (Gentle- 
man could  hardly  have  looked  into  the 
Act  on  the  subject  of  the  University  voting 
papers,  or  he  would  have  found  that  it 
could  not  be  applied  in  the  same  way  to 
borough  elections.  The  Act  required  that 
the  voting  papers  should  be  dated  after 
the  day  fixed  for  the  election.  Now,  in 
the  case  of  University  elections  which 
lasted  for  eight  days,  there  would  be  ample 
time  for  filling  up  the  papers  after  the  day 
of  election  was  fixed  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
boroughs  where  the  return  came  so  quickly 
after  the  day  of  election,  the  use  of  voting 
papers  would  be  a  very  different  thing. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  believe  that  there  was 
any  such  practical  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
voting  papers  as  might  not  be  overcome. 
But,  nevertheless,  it  did  happen  that  a 
great  many  educated  gentlemen  going  be- 
fore educated  magistrates  did  not  know 
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bow  to  comply  with  the  reqoisitioQ,  and 
that  he  could  state  from  his  own  experi- 
ence. If»  then,  many  Masters  of  Arts 
were  unable  to  fill  up  the  yoting  papers 
properly,  how  muoh  more  reason  was 
there  to  apprehend  that  ordinary  electors 
would  often  fail  to  conform  to  the  condi- 
tioBB  of  the  clause  ?  But  it  was  in  counties 
principally  that  it  was  supposed  that  these 
Toting  papers  would  make  a  large  number 
of  Totes  arailable.  Under  the  law  as  it 
stood  a40<.  rent-chaige  on  the  land  would 
give  a  Tote,  although,  under  present  cir- 
eumstancee,  the  landlords,  who  could  create 
them,  did  not  muoh  abuse  their  privilege. 
If,  howeyer,  this  clause  were  to  pass,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  possible  temptation 
to  landholders,  whether  Conservative  or  Li- 
beral, to  coin  their  land  into  votes  of  this 
kind.  Five  or  ten  thousand  gentlemen,  liv- 
ing in  London,  who  could  be  trusted,  might 
thus  be  provided  with  votes  in  every  county 
in  England.  Believing,  then,  that  the 
clause  was  nothing  more  than  an  insidious 
proposal  for  the  creation  of  paper  voters, 
he  would  certainly  vote  against  it. 

Mb.  BEBOW  said,  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Colleague  (Mr.  Karslake)  appeared 
to  think  that  a  riot  would  have  taken  place 
at  the  last  election  for  Colchester  had  it 
not  been  for  the  presence  of  the  county 
police.  But  he  (Mr.  Bebow)  believed  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  imprudent 
introduction  of  the  police  into  the  borough 
that  any  such  danger  had  arisen*  and  the 
moment  they  were  removed  the  proceed- 
ings were  conducted  as  quietly  as  on 
former  occasions.  He  believed  that  polling 
papers  would  open  the  way  to  great  in- 
timidation and  corruption,  and  he  should 
therefore  vote  againt  the  clause. 

Mb.  60LDNET  said,  that  the  practical 
way  of  looking  at  the  question  was  to 
consider  the  time  fixed  by  law  for  record- 
ing votes  at  elections,  wmch  was  between 
the  hours  of  eight  and  four.  If  regard 
were  had  to  this  fact  no  one  could  fail  to 
see  that  the  use  of  voting  papers  would 
enable  large  numbers  of  people  to  exercise 
the  franchise  who  were  at  present  vir- 
tually debarred  firom  that  privilege.  The 
House  by  this  Bill  was  about  to  make 
a  greater  extension  of  the  franchise  than 
ever  had  been  made  before ;  but  unless 
voting  papers  were  allowed,  a  very  con- 
siderable proportion  of  those  who  were 
to  be  admitted  would  be  shut  out  from 
exercising  it.  Let  them  take  the  case 
of  the  ordinary  working  man.  He  went 
to  hb  work  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 


ing, and  did  not  return  till  pretty  late 
in  the  evening.  If  he  happened  to  be 
employed  in  the  neighbourhood  where  he 
was  entitled  to  vote,  he  might  record 
the  vote  during  his  dinner  hour.  But  a 
large  proportion  of  mechanics  being  obliged 
to  work  at  some  distance  from  the  places 
where  they  resided,  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  exercise  their  electond  privilege. 
Voting  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
enable  them  to  do  this  when  taken  away 
by  their  ordinary  employment.  Medical 
men  were  another  class  that  had  frequently 
to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at 
places  distant  from  the  districts  in  which 
they  resided,  and  it  would  be  a  great  boon 
to  them  as  a  body  if  some  such  means  as 
was  proposed  in  the  clause  were  afforded 
them  for  recording  their  votes.  One  of 
the  Members  of  the  City  of  London  had 
stated,  on  a  recent  occasion,  that  not  fewer 
than  750,000  persons  connected  with  the 
metropolis  would  be  in  effect  disfranchised 
if  they  were  not  allowed  the  use  of  voting 
papers,  because  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  they  were  away  from  the  place  of 
their  residence.  How  conld  persons  like 
these,  who  were  all  eng^;ed  in  business, 
be  sure  of  an  opportunity  of  going  to  a 
polling-booth  ?  In  the  borough  of  Mary- 
lebone,  for  instance,  on  a  recent  occasion 
only  10,000  persons  voted  out  of  20,000 
electors,  and  the  reason  of  this  was  that 
they  had  to  follow  their  avocations  in  the 
City,  and  could  not  go  to  the  polling-place 
between  eight  and  four  o'clock.  The  same 
remark  applied  to  many  of  the  middle 
classes  of  Brighton  who  came  up  to  London 
during  the  day.  The  whole  argument 
against  the  use  of  voting  papers  was  that 
they  would  foster  bribery  and  intimidation. 
He  did  not  believe  that ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  thought  they  would  rather  tend  to  dis- 
courage such  misdemeanours.  They  had 
an  example  in  the  case  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  All  the  objections  now 
urged  against  voting  papers  except  that  of 
personation  were  equally  applicable  to 
that  Act,  and  yet  it  had  been  found  to 
work  admirably.  One  of  the  clauses  con- 
templated the  case  of  a  voter  who  had 
already  signed  a  voting  paper  presenting 
himself  in  person  to  vote,  and  Uiere  were 
altogether  five  checks  against  the  improper 
use  of  the  papers.  He  was  therefore  of 
opinion  that  the  advantages  and  &cilities 
which  would  be  conferred  by  the  voting 
papers  would  be  very  great,  and  that  the 
number  of  persons  who  would  be  practi- 
cally enfranchised  through  the  medium  of 
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tlie  voting  papers  wonld  prove  an  advan- 
tage that  would  much  more  than  counter- 
balance  the  anticipated  evils  of  corruption, 
and  he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not 
reject  the  dause. 

Ms.  DENMAN  said,  he  hoped  that  on 
this  occasion  hon.  Members  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  were  open  to 
reason  and  conviction,  and  that  they  would 
not  by  giving  a  party  vote  introduce  into 
the  English  constitution  a  new  and  most 
mischievous  element.  A  good  deal  had 
been  said  with  reference  to  the  Univer- 
sitiesy  but  when,  a  few  years  ago,  the 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  University  Bill  was 
before  the  House,  he  voted  for  it  upon 
the  ground  that  it  was  an  exceedingly 
exceptional  case,  and  entirely  different 
from  that  of  all  other  constituencies  in  the 
Kingdom.  Owing  to  the  scantiness  of 
means  of  some  of  the  most  worthy  and 
highly-educated  members  of  those  Univer- 
sities, and  to  the  great  distances  at  which 
they  resided  from  the  polling-places,  the 
normal  state  of  things  was  that  out  of 
about  4,000  Masters  of  Arts  whose  names 
were  upon  the  register,  only  some  1,500 
or  1,600  came  to  the  poll.  When  that 
Bill  was  before  the  Committee,  one  of  the 
points  most  insisted  on  was  that  every 
oenoeivable  safeguard  should  be  devised, 
and  he  believed  they  did  eventually  arrive 
at  a  plan  which,  upon  the  whole,  was  not 
open  to  much  abuse.  If,  however,  he  had 
had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  carrying  of 
that  Bill  would  have  been  made  a  precedent 
for  such  a  proposition  as  was  now  before  the 
Committee,  he  never  would  have  been  a 
party  to  it.  He  believed  this  clause  was 
open  to  all  the  objections  which  were  re- 
moved in  the  case  of  the  Universities  Bill, 
from  the  fact  that  the  persons  who  had 
the  vote  there  were  persons  whose  educa- 
tion and  position  in  society  gave  a  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  not  be  operate  upon 
by  sinister  means.  Let  them  observe  how 
the  clause  would  really  operate.  One 
thing  was  clear  —  namely,  that  imme- 
diately upon  the  nomination  of  the  candi- 
dates an  election  agent  would  appear  an 
active,  busy,  intelligent,  unscrupulous  man, 
who  would  hunt  up  doubtful  voters  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  offer  them  all 
sorts  of  inducements,  provide  them  with 
voting  papers  already  drawn  up,  and  take 
them  to  some  magistrate,  who  would  only 
have  to  ascertain  that  the  man  was  a  voter 
on  the  register,  and  the  agent  would  then 
be  able  to  make  what  use  he  chose  of  the 
votes.    That  surely  would  greatly  &oili- 


tate  bribery,  corruption,  undue  influence, 
and  that  intimidation  which  came  from 
undue  influence.  With  regard  to  the 
expense  of  bringing  voters  to  the  poll, 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Go- 
vernment really  intended  to  have  addi- 
tional polling-places,  and  therefore  that 
argument  for  the  clause  was  entirely 
gone.  There  would  be  certain  advan- 
tages,  no  doubt,  in  voting  papers  ;  but 
looking  at  the  evil  consequences  cer- 
tain to  result  the  balance  was  entirely 
against  the  system.  Every  lawyer  knew 
that  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  pro- 
vided strict  machinery  for  the  exercise 
of  a  right,  carefully  as  the  law  might  be 
framed  and  well  seleoted  as  the  officers 
might  be  to  carry  it  out,  mistakes  were 
sure  to  be  made,  and  if  they  adopted  such 
a  plan  in  the  case  of  poor  and  ignorant 
persons  those  mistakes  which  occurred 
even  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  would  be  immensely  multi- 
plied. Magistrates  were  not  infallible, 
and  if  questions  were  to  be  raised  before 
them  upon  these  voting  papers  there  would 
be  quite  as  great  a  disfininchisement  of 
honest  voters  as  there  would  be  an  en- 
franchisement by  the  clause.  It  must 
also  be  remembered,  in  answer  to  the  ar- 
gument that  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
elections,  that  to  lessen  the  cost  of 
elections  was  likely  to  render  contests 
more  frequent.  This  was  therefore  an 
important  but  rash  step,  which  might  act 
practically  as  a  measure  of  disfranchise- 
ment, and  entirely  change  the  aspect  of 
election  proceedings,  and  if  the  House 
regarded  the  subject  on  its  merits,  and  not 
from  a  party  point  of  view,  he  belieTed 
there  would  be  a  general  agreement  that 
the  proposal  should  not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PACKE  said,  that  as  the  second 
county  Member  who  had  spoken  on  this 
clause,  he  wished  to  state  his  reasons  for 
thinking  it  one  of  the  most  useful  in  the 
Bill,  and  one  for  which  there  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  Elections,  which  were 
now  limited  to  one  day,  were  very  differ- 
ent to  those  which  lasted  for  flfteen.  At 
present  electors  in  counties  frequently 
found  that  they  had  engagements  at  fairs 
and  other  places  on  the  one  day  set  apart 
for  polling,  whereas  at  the  Universities  the 
choice  could  be  made  of  any  one  day  in 
five.  It  had  been  said  during  the  debate 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  metropolitan 
constituencies  did  not  vote  at  elections. 
At  the  election  of  Mr.  Edwin  James  for 
Marylebone  it  was  stated   that    11,000 
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Totere  did  not  vote ;  and  wlien  the  hon.  and 
leaned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
{Ut,  Ayrton)  obtained  his  seat  it  appeared 
at  tiie  declaration  of  the  poll  that  10,000 
Yoters  did  not  vote.  He  claimed  the  vote 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  in 
faToar  of  the  clause,  beoanse  if  women  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  firanchise  they  onght 
sot  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  facing  a 
yiolent  mob,  say  at  Covent  Ghirdeo,  for 
the  purpose  of  recording  their  votes.  Feel- 
ing that  every  one  entitled  to  vote  ought 
to  have  the  oppibrtunity  of  voting,  he  most 
heartily  supported  the  clause. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  would  not  have 
taken  any  part  in  the  discussion,  but  that 
the  proposition  before  the  Committee  af- 
fected Ireland.  With  reference  to  a  re- 
mark made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  he  hoped  that  the 
clause  woxdd  never  be  passed  until  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  West- 
minster for  the  enfranchisement  of  women 
had  become  the  law  of  the  land.  The 
ballot  was  resisted  on  the  ground  that' the 
vote  was  a  trust  which  ought  to  be  ezer- 
Kaatdi  under  a  responsibility  which  could 
only  be  discharged  in  the  open  day  and 
onder  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  but  they  cut 
away  that  constitutional  principle  when 
they  enabled  a  man  to  vote  privately,  and 
transferred  the  polling  from  the  public 
booths  into  the  magistrate's  office.  If 
voting  papers  were  posted  there  would  be 
no  means  of  knowing  whether  they  were 
ever  received  and  recorded,  and  the  clause 
would  place  absolute  power  over  the  elec- 
tion in  the  hands  of  the  returning  officer. 
The  proper  remedy  for  the  expense  of  eleo- 
tions  was  to  make  all  expenses  illegal,  and 
not  to  change  entirely  the  system  of  voting. 
It  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  out  of  20,000  voters  in  the 
borough  of  Ifarylebone,  only  from  8,000 
to  10,000  recorded  their  votes ;  but  was 
there  any  Member  of  the  Committee  who 
believed  that  every  elector  in  that  borough 
could  not  have  voted  if  he  liked  ?  Voting 
papers  would  increase  the  gangrene  of  in- 
timidation, which,  at  all  events,  was  ndw 
dieoked  by  public  opinion  to  some  extent. 
In  country  districts  the  peasant  would  be 
taken  to  tiie  drawing-room  of  a  magistrate, 
and  be  subjected  to  influences  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  free  him- 
self from.  What  public  opinion  would 
*tfaen  be  there  to  protect  him  from  the  in- 
fluence of  w^th  and  power  ?  Kone.  At 
preesnt  the  voter  was  protected  by  public 
opinion,  although,  no  doubt,  that  public 


opinion  was  sometimes  exhibited  in  too 
strong  a  manner — but  by  increasing  the 
polling-places,  and  by  many  other  means, 
all  that  evil  could  be  prevented.  He  was 
glad  the  experiment  of  voting  papers  was 
proposed  to  be  tried  flrst  in  England, 
where  he  believed  it  would  be  resisted 
successfully,  instead  of  in  Ireland,  where 
it  might  be  forced  on  the  people. 

Mb.  LABOIJCHEEE  said,  that  though 
he  was  a  Liberal,  he  should  not  treat  this 
as  a  party  question,  and  should  therefore 
vote  with  the  Government.  On  every 
question  there  must  be  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  and  it  was  only  by  balanc- 
ing these  that  a  reasonable  conclusion  could 
be  arrived  at ;  and  it  appeared  to  hun  that 
there  were  many  and  great  advantages  in 
favour  of  the  system  of  voting  papers. 
The  payment  for  the  carriage  of  voters 
would  at  once  be  done  away  with,  and,  as 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Stamford,  the  carriage  of  voters  involved 
many  indirect  methods  of  giving  money  to 
electors.  Money  could  not  be  given  to  the 
electors  themselves,  therefore  means  of 
conveyance  must  be  provided  for  the  whole 
constituency,  the  practical  effect  of  which 
was  that  to  secure  the  votes  of  owners  of 
carriages  large  sums  were  paid  for  the  hire 
of  vehicles,  many  of  which  were  never 
used  at  all.  It  was  certain  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  would  not  vote  for  doing 
away  with  the  legality  of  paying  the  car- 
riage of  voters  to  the  poll  unless  voting 
papers  were  allowed.  In  some  districts, 
though  not  in  the  metropolis,  there  were 
such  disturbances  at  the  poll  that  people 
were  prevented  from  coming  to  tender  their 
votes,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if  Parlia- 
ment limited  the  number  of  people  at  the 
poll  they  would  lessen  the  rioting  at  the 
booths.  It  was  undeniable  that  a  good 
many  quiet  people  were  afraid  of  going  to 
the  poll,  and  when  it  was  found  that, 
owing  to  tiie  machinery  of  elections,  these 
persons  could  not  be  induced  to  vote,  it 
was.the  duty  of  that  House  to  try  a  change 
in  the  machinery.  He  was  at  a  loss  to 
see  how  the  use  of  voting  papers  oould 
increase  intimidation.  One  would  suppose 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  intimida- 
tion known  at  present.  But  did  the  op- 
ponents of  this  clause  imagine  that  a  man 
always  voted  now  without  thinking  of  his 
landlord  or  those  who  had  influence  over 
him  ?  These  persons  knew  very  well  how 
the  man  voted  at  present,  and  if  they 
wished  to  intimidate  him  they  could  do  it 
equally  well  without  voting  papers.    The 
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arguments  against  voting  papers  were  still 
weaker  in  boroughs  than  in  counties,  for 
in  boroughs  it  was  known  how  every  man 
would  vote.    In  small  boroughs  there  was 
often  a  doubtful  class  to  be  found  who 
were  influenced  by  money,  and  when   a 
candidate  or  his  agent  was  not  prevented 
by  conscientious  scruples  he  went  into  the 
market  and  bought  them  up.     He  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  advantage  if  these 
persons  could  be  induced  earUer  to  state 
how  they  meant  to  vote,  and  that  they 
should  be  unable  to  change  their  mind. 
The  presumption  was  that  when  the  small 
householder  changed  his  mind  at  the  last 
moment  of  an  election  he  had  very  good 
reason  for  so  doing.      An  hon.  Member 
had  contended  that  these  voting  papers 
were  not  good  for  Ireland.    He  had  never 
been  to  Ireland ;  but  he  had  read  accounts 
of  Irish  elections,   and  he  thought  they 
might  be  better  conducted.    He  could  not 
help  thinking  it  was  better  to  even  go  be- 
fore a  magistrate  in  his  drawing-room  than 
to  be  escorted  to  the  poll  by  the  mili- 
tary and  bombarded  by  bricks  and  other 
missiles.     The  salutary  influence  of  pub- 
lic opinion  may  eventually  mend   mat- 
ters ;  but    the  real  remedy  for  all  this 
was  the  ballot.     If  the  House  adopted 
the  ballot  they  would  do  away  with  all 
sorts  of  intimidation.     It  was  said  that 
the  clause  would  give  rise  to  mistakes, 
and  that  some  of  the  lower  class  of  voters 
wrote  so  ill  that  the  names  of  the  candi- 
dates would  be  illegible.    If  so,  it  would 
act  to  a  certain  extent  as  an  educational 
test.    He  was  a  Liberal ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  held  that  if  a  man  could  not 
write  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  wished 
to  vote  for  distinctly  and  legibly  he  was 
not  a  flt  person  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
suffrage.   There  was,  he  believed,  a  strong 
feeling  on  the  Liberal  side  that  many  of 
these  quiet  persons  who  staid  at  home  and 
did  not  now  vote  at  elections,  but  who 
were  likely  to  do  so  under  the  proposed 
system,  were  Conservatives.  ["  No,  no !"] 
That  feeling  was,  he  beUeved,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  opposition  to  this  clause,  and 
therefore  every  impediment  was  thrown 
in  its  way.    From  the  arguments  he  had 
heard  that  night  he    should    really  be 
tempted  to  suppose  that  the  opposite  (the 
Ministerial)  was  the  Liberal  and  his  the 
Conservative  side  of  the  House.  He  should 
.vote  in  favour  of  the  clause,  because  he 
thought  voting  papers  would  afford  greater 
facility  for  voting  than  at  present  existed. 
Mr.  AYBTON    said,   that   the    hon. 

Mr*  Labouchere 


Member  who  had  just  spoken  might  have 
contented    himself  with    differing  from 
Liberal  Members  on  this  question  without 
imputing  motives  to  them,  which,  how- 
ever, it  was  easy  to  show  had  no  exist* 
ence.     The  Government  by  this  clause 
asked  the  House  to  change  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  voting  without  laying  any  distinct 
proposal  before  them,  but  by  attempting 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of   a   very 
special  and  exceptional  Act  passed  for  a 
particular  case.   This  Act  arose  out  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections.  That  Com- 
mittee   had  very    curious  views   on  the 
subject  of  voting  developed  before  them, 
and  they  were  decided  in  opinion  against 
the  introduction  of   voting  papers ;  but 
they  arrived    at    the   conclusion    that  a 
University  stood  upon  different  grounds 
firom  other  constituencies,  and  that  what 
might  be  very  bad  for  other  constituencies 
might  be  very  good    for    a  TTniversity. 
They   made    a   recommendation  to   that 
effect,  which  was  adopted  by  the  House  ; 
but  in  order  that  it  might  not  be  drawn 
into  a  precedent,  they  passed  a  Resolution 
in  which  they  based  their  recommendation 
upon  the  fact  that  the  franchise  of  the 
University  was  essentially  a  non-resident 
franchise  for  the  electors.    The  right  hon. 
Qentleman  who  now  filled  the  Chair  took 
up  the  question  and  brought  in  a  Bill,  but 
it  embodied  the  vicious  principle  of  mak- 
ing a  voter  give   his  vote  through    the 
intervention  of  another  voter.    In  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  a  strong  feeling 
declared  itself  against  this  vicious  prin- 
ciple, and  the  right  hon.  Qentieman,  now 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  joined  in 
the  protest.     All  the  anticipations  of  the 
evil  consequences  of   the  Act  had  been 
fulfilled  by  the  result,  for  the  voters  had 
thus  been  brought  under  influences  of  the 
most  prejudicial  character.     That  system 
was  adopted  by  the  House  entirely  on  the 
faith  of  the  fact  that  it  was  to  be  confined 
to  a  body  of  educated  gentiemen  in  very 
exceptional  circumstances  as  electors,  be- 
cause they  did  not  reside  at  the  place  of 
election,  and  their    position    in    society 
rendered  it  possible  to  carry  out  the  sys- 
tem. But  if  it  had  been  proposed  to  apply 
it  to  the  mass  of  the  constituencies  the 
House  would  never  have  entertained  it. 
It  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  saga- 
city of  the  late  Sir  Oeorge  Lewis  that  id 
discussing  that  proposal  he  said  he  would 
not  consent  to  its  passing  for  the  Unirer- 
eities,  lest,  perchance,  it  should  become  a 
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precedent  for  wider  legislation.  He  hoped 
tlie  Hooaej  by  rejeoting  the  present  propo- 
sition, would  present  tiie  fulfilment  of  Sir 
George  Lewis's  prediction.  It  was  said 
the  proposal  would  be  useful  to  a  certain 
limited  class — namely,  the  sick,  the  aged, 
or  the  absent  yoters  ;  but  why  were  ^ey, 
in  order  to  meet  the  case  of  that  limited 
cksB,  not  comprising  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole  constituency,  to  subvert  the  entire 
deotoral  system  throughout  the  country  ? 
If  the  proposal  were  extended  to  the  whole 
oonstitnency,  instead  of  being  economical 
it  would  be  a  most  costly  arrangement. 
During  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
tiiey  had  been  passing  laws  for  curtailing 
yarious  excesses  for  the  expenditure  of 
money  at  elections,  where  the  most  simple 
acts  and  things  were  made  a  fertile  source 
of  expeuse.  Even  so  small  a  matter  as  a 
eockfude  became  an  affair  of  hundreds  of 
pounds  at  elections,  because  it  opened  the 
door  for  a  lavish  outlay  of  money.  If 
therefore  every  elector  might  vote  by 
means  of  a  voting  paper,  a  trade  would 
immediately  spring  up  at  every  election. 
There  would  be  recognised  agents  for  col- 
lecting the  voting  papers,  and  every  vote 
would'be  the  subject  of  a  traffic  and  barter 
— ^not  by  the  voter,  but  by  an  agent  who 
would  make  it  his  business  to  go  about 
gathering  up  the  voting  papers*  Talk  of 
the  expense  of  bringing  the  voter  to  the 
poll  I  Why,  it  would  be  trifling  compared 
to  the  cost  of  sending  an  attorney  after  the 
voter  to  get  his  voting  paper.  Indeed, 
everybody  would  be  employed  at  large  ex- 
pense in  collecting  voting  papers;  and 
every  elector,  instead  of  giving  his  own 
vote,  would  go  and  obtain  somebody  else's 
voting  paper.  Thus,  instead  of  A  and  £ 
each  going  to  the  poll  and  giving  his  vote, 
A  would  undertake  to  get  B's  vote  if  his 
expenses  were  paid,  and  B  would  repeat 
the  process  with  regard  to  A.  Outside 
the  House  payment  was  regulated  by  Act 
of  Parliament ;  but  under  this  Act  ex- 
penses would  have  to  be  paid  to  attorneys 
travelling  in  a  sumptuous  electoral  manner; 
and  all  those  charges  for  loss  of  time  and 
the  like  would  have  to  be  met  upon  the 
scale  common  at  electioneering  times.  He 
rMaembered  an  agent  for  tiie  small  Devon- 
diire  boroughs  coming  to  him  and  setting 
forth  the  advantages  which  they  supplied. 
He  (Mr.  Ayrton)  did  not  concur  in  those 
xepxWentations ;  but  he  was  informed,  in 
reply  to  his  protestations,  that  these  mat- 
ten  were  consonant  with  the  principle  of 
auppiy  and  demand.   Hon.  Members  were 


acquainted  with  the  class  of  people  who 
hang  about  committee-rooms  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  harvest  at  elections ;  and 
if  this  mode  of  voting  were  adopted,  it 
would  degenerate  into  such  expense  as  to 
create  the  greatest  evil  of  the  electoral 
system.  The  plan  might  work  very  well 
for  clergymen,  banisters,  and  country 
gentlemen,  whose  identity  might  be  easily 
established ;  but  the  case  was  very  differ- 
ent when  it  was  proposed  to  extend  the 
system  to  householders  in  geperal.  There 
still  remained  the  grave  objection  to  the 
system  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing the  practice  of  manufacturing 
votes,  which  would  end  in  pulling  down 
the  whole  of  the  existing  electoral  system. 
To  avoid  giving  offence  to  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  he  would  give  this  illustra- 
tion of  how  the  principle  could  work.  If 
the  wealthy  members  of  the  Eeform  Club 
were  to  form  themselves  into  an  associa- 
tion, and  were  to  qualify  in  a  body  to  be 
counted  by  hundreds,  as  they  could  do,  as 
electors  for  every  county  and  division  of  a 
county  in  England,  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  their  voting  papers  then  upon 
the  electoral  system  of  the  kingdom  ? 
Why,  such  a  wide  door  would  be  open  to 
wholesale  abuse  that  the  House  would  have 
soon  to  ratrace  its  steps.  He  should  begin 
to  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen  on  his  side 
had  become  the  protectors  of  the  British 
Constitution  when  he  saw  such  fantastic 
schemes  as  that  emanating  from  the  Con- 
servative Benches,  and  he  thought  the 
mode  in  which  the  proposition  was  made 
ought  to  receive  indignant  rejection  on 
the  part  of  the  House.  They  were  at- 
tempting to  undermine  that  which  had 
been  practised  with  success  for  ages ;  and 
they  had  no  guarantee  for  the  safe  working 
of  the  project  embodied  in  that  clause. 
They  were  called  upon  to  vote  en  masse 
every  clause  in  the  Act  referred  to  ;  he 
was  convinced  that  if  the  clauses  of  that 
Act  were  offered  seriatim  for  their  con- 
sideration in  connection  with  the  Eeform 
Bill  they  would  not  be  passed,  and  inas- 
much as  the  Committee  was  not  properly 
treated  in  having  such  a  wholesale  propo* 
sal  thrust  before  it,  he  recommended  the  re- 
jection of  the  clause.  The  more  he  thought 
of  the  matter  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  the  plan  was  of  an  impracticable 
character.  With  respect  to  an  observa- 
tion personal  to  him  which  had  fallen 
from  an  hon.  Member  opposite,  asserting 
that  he  had  not  been  elected  by  a  proper 
majority,  he  replied  that  he  never  knew 
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of  a  case  jet  in  wluoh  an  unsucceBBful 
candidate  was  content  with  the  method 
of  the  election.  His  case,  however,  was 
easilj  explained.  When  it  was  found  that 
^e  was  1,500  ahead  of  his  opponent,  those 
voters  who  would  have  favoured  him  saw 
that  all  was  going  on  right  and  accordingly 
refrained  from  voting,  as  was  customary 
under  such  circumstances.  County  voters, 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  the  dark  as  to 
how  the  voting  was  going  and  polled  out. 
And  inasmudi  as  voting  papers  were  not 
needed  in  the  horoughs  hecanse  polling- 
booths  were  numerous,  and  were  not 
needed  in  the  counties  because  they  al* 
ready  polled  out,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
subverting  a  practice  which  had  hitherto 
worked  well. 

IiOBD  ELCHO :  I  had  originally  no  in- 
tention of  speaking  upon  this  question ;  but 
I  think  I  can  suggest  a  mode  for  arriving 
at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming* 
ham  that  this  is  a  most  important  question, 
and   concur   with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tiverton  in  expressing  a  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  not  regard  it  in 
the  light  of  a  party  question.     I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  principle  involved  in 
the  question.     In  giving  a  wide  exten* 
sion  of  the  franchise  we  all  desire  that  the 
newly-enfranchised  persons  should  exercise 
the  privilege  conferred  upon  them ;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  would  all  agree  to  the 
clause  under  discussion  if  we  felt  certain 
that  it  would  largely  facilitate  the  exercise 
of  the  franchise  without  bringing  in  its 
train  abuses  greater  than  the  advantages 
it  conferred.      The    question  of   abuse, 
however,  turns  entirely  on  the  machinery 
employed,  and  the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  the  machinery  provided  by  the 
University  Act  is  such  as  to  guard  against 
abuse.    The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  has  said  that  the  Act 
establishing  voting  papers  in  the  case  of 
ttie  Universities  restated  from  an  inquiry 
before  a  Committee  which  dealt  with  the 
question  exceptionally  and  provided  ex- 
ceptional means  for  meeting  a  special  case; 
now  it  so  happens  that  there  is  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  at  the  present  time 
considering  the  Bill  for  presenting  corrupt 
practices  at  elections,  and  I  would  suggest, 
instead  of  our  coming  to  a  final  decision 
upon  this  clause  to-night,  to  allow  it  to  be 
negatived  on  the  understanding  that  the 
clause  and  the  Act  providing  the  machinery 
should  be  referred  to  the  Comniitteeon  the 


Bill  for  preventing  corrupt  practices  at 
elections.  If  the  question  is  pressed  to 
a  division  I  shall  give  my  vote  with 
the  Government.  \Jronical  cheers.']  I 
can  see  nothing  deserving  of  any  ironical 
cheers  in  what  I  have  said.  Having 
listened  candidly  to  the  debate,  I  think, 
upon  the  whole,  that  the  arguments 
are  rather  in  favour  of  the  Oovemment 
proposal,  and  therefore,  if  pressed  to  give 
my  vote,  I  shall  g^ve  it  with  the  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think 
the  case  strong  enough  to  justify  me  in 
voting  with  the  Government  if  I  have  an 
alternative,  and  the  only  alternative  I  can 
think  of  is  that  I  have  suggested.  If  my 
suggestion  is  accepted  it  will  be  for  the 
House,  when  the  Committee  have  reported, 
to  decide  finally  on  the  bringing  up  of  the 
Keport  whether  a  clause  should  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal 
now  under  consideration. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  considered 
that  the  franchise  being  a  public  trust 
ought  to  be  exercised  by  the  electors  in 
the  face  of  their  countrymen,  as  the  fact 
of  electors  abstaining  from  the  vote  vir- 
tually placed  non-electors  in  a  position  of 
suffirage.  A  vote  given  in  private  was 
given  as  if  it  were  the  private  property  of 
the  elector  and  not  as  the  exercise  of  a 
function  in  the  nature  of  a  trust.  He 
therefore  objected  to  the  proposition  now 
under  consideration.  He  remembered  a 
warning  given  by  the  late  Sir  James 
Graham  that  if  the  principle  of  secret 
voting  were  adopted  it  would  be  followed 
by  a  claim  for  universal  suffrage.  He  felt 
the  temptation,  which  every  county  Mem- 
ber must  feel,  offered  by  a  proposal  which 
was  likely  to  diminish  the  expenses  of 
elections,  but  its  adoption  on  the  ground 
of  mere  personal  convenience  would,  he 
thought,  be  a  boon  secured  at  the  expense 
of  vitiating  our  entire  electoral  system. 

Ms.  WYLD  said,  he  would  support  the 
proposition  of  the  Government,  believing 
it  would  have  the  effect,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, of  doing  away  with  bribery  and  in- 
timidation at  elections.  They  were  about 
to  extend  the  franchise  to  a  large  body  of 
working  classes,  and  he  thought  this  pro- 
position, if  carried,  would  confer  upon 
them  a  great  benefit. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  this  clause  before  the  Committee  comes 
to  a  decision  upon  it.  I  have  listened  to 
this  discussion  with  great  interest,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  very  erroneous  view 
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haB  been  taken  by  some  hon.  Members  of 
the  propoeition  under  our  notice.     The 
hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  who  addressed 
na  in  a  very  effeotiTO  speech,  has,  I  think, 
greatly  misapprehended  the  circumstances 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.    The  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets,  too,  has 
argued  the  case  as  if  we  were  inyiting 
the  Committee  to  introduce  some  violent 
chaDge   into   the   constituencies  of  this 
country.     I  must,  however,  remind  the 
Committee  that  the  circumstances  to  which 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury  referred  do 
not  apply  to  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment. On  the  contrary,  the  conditions 
under  which  the  franchise  is  to  be  exer- 
eised  under  the  operation  of  this  clause 
are  quite  the  reverse  of  those  to  which  the 
hon.  Member  for    Finsbury  referred   as 
drawn  from  his  experience  of  the  Poor 
Law.  Our  conditions  and  safeguards  have, 
in  fact,  been  devised  and  adopted  from  our 
experience  of  the  practice  of  voting  papers 
under  the  Poor  Law.    I  do  not  therefore 
believe  in  the  occurreuce  of  evils  such  as 
those  to  which  he  has  called  our  attention. 
The  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
I  may  add»  has  treated  this  as  if  it  were  a 
compulsory  clause,  though  I  can  scarcely 
suppose  that  a  Gentleman  so  well  informed 
could  for  a  moment  make  a  mistake  as  to 
its  real  nature.     The  whole  of  his  argu- 
ment tended  to  show  that  we  were  about 
to  introduce  some  violent  change  into  the 
constituencies.     That,  however,  I  would 
beg  to  remind  him,  is  purely  a  permissive 
clause.     Like  all  permissive  legislation,  it 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  exercise  a  moderate 
influence;   but  then,  I  think,  the  great 
mass  of  the  constituencies  will  be  prompted, 
as  Englishmen  always  have  been,  to  exer- 
cise a  public  trust  of  which  they  are  proud 
in  the  eye  of  their  neighbours.     There  are, 
at  the  same  time,  many  persons  upon  whom 
the  franchise  devolves  under  the  existing 
system,  and  upon  whom  it  will  devolve 
under  this  Bill,  who  may  with  advantage 
avail  themselves  of  the  privileges  which 
this  clause  would  confer.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Finsbury  seems  altogether  to  have 
misconceived  the  character  of  our  proposal. 
He  looks  upon  it  as  a  retrograde  proposi- 
tion. He  has  been  at  the  trouble  to  father 
it  on  my  noble  Friend  whose  services  in 
the  Cabinet  we  all  regret  to  have  lost  some 
months  ago.     The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
even  expressed  his  surprise  that  after  the 
unfortunate  secession  of  my  noble  Friend 
from  our  ranks  we  should  still  adhere  to  such 
a  scheme.    The  noble  Lord,  however,  very 


properly  reminded  the  Committee  that  this 
proposition  was  flrst  m^de  in  1859,  when 
he  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
and  had  only  for  a  very  short  time  been  a 
Member  of  the  House.  It  was  then  in- 
troduced, not  as  a  leading  proposition,  but 
as  one  of  a  tentative  character,  in  deference 
to  the  opinion  of  many  enlightened  specu- 
lators— not  Members  of  this  House,  though 
some  of  them  have  since  become  Members 
— but  to  whose  opinion  society  very  much 
deferred :  their  opinion  being  that  this  was 
a  mode  by  which  purer  and  more  effective 
representation  could  be  obtained.  Under 
these  circumstances,  we  were  of  opinion 
in  1859  that  a  clause  of  this  nature  should 
be  inserted  in  our  Bill.  Has  anything 
since  occurred  which  should  cause  us  to 
shrink  ^m  repeating  the  experiment  ? 
On  the  contrary,  the  House  of  Commons 
has  in  the  interval  adopted  and  applied 
this  principle  in  a  very  memorable  in- 
stance. A  Bill  was  brought  forward  by  a 
distinguished  Member  of  the  Liberal  party 
— the  Gentleman  who  sits  in  the  Chair  on 
this  Committee — and  was  supported  by 
very  eminent  Members  of  that  party.  The 
success  of  that  measure  has,  I  believe, 
been  not  only  satisfactory,  but  complete. 
Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  no- 
thing remarkable,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  deemed  it  right  to  indude  a  simi- 
lar proposal  in  the  present  Bill.  I  admit 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Eichmond,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  The 
point,  however,  is  on  which  side  does  the 
preponderance  of  advantage  lie,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  the  great  preponderance  rests 
with  the  permissive  exercise  of  the  right 
conceded  by  this  clause.  I  confess,  for 
my  own  part — I  may,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
fluenced by  selflsh  considerations — that  I 
have  always  thought  a  great  benefit  would 
accrue  to  the  representatives  of  counties 
from  the  adoption  of  such  a  proposal.  It 
would  very  effectually  deal  with  an  im- 
mense expenditure  which  cannot  by  any 
misrepresentation  be  placed  under  the  head 
of  corruption.  It  would,  it  appears  to 
me,  be  a  great  advantage,  seeing  the  great 
cost  of  county  elections,  as  proved  by  re- 
cent Eetums,  that  they  are  in  general  as 
pure  as  popular  elections  can  be  expected 
to  be,  and  bearing  in  mind  also  that  the 
constituencies  are  about  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased, that  we  should  sanction  some 
proposition  such  as  that  under  our  con- 
sideration. I  confess,  for  my  own  part, 
that  if  I  had  simply  followed  my  indi- 
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Tidaal  feeling  in  the  matter,  I  shoaldl 
have  been  disposed  to  confine  the  opera- 
tion of  the  claase  to  counties.  If,  how* 
eyer,  the  proposition  had  been  introduced 
in  that  way,  it  would  have  been  looked 
upon  as  but  a  partial  application  of  our 
principle.  It  would  be  said  that  we  had 
some  sinister  object  in  view  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  the  counties,  and  we 
should  be  asked  whj  it  was  that  we  did 
not  admit  the  boroughs  to  the  advantages 
of  this  new  scheme.  We,  under  those 
circumstances,  deemed  it  the  wisest  and 
best  course  to  pursue  to  place  the  proposi- 
tion absolutely  before  the  Committee,  and 
to  let  them  deal  with  it  as  they  thought 
fit.  If,  upon  the  whole,  they  were  of 
opinion  that  the  scheme  should  be  only 
partially  adopted,  then  it  could  be  modi- 
fied ;  or  they  might  entirely  reject,  or  the 
reverse,  as  appeared  to  them  to  be  the 
wisest  course  to  pursue.  My  own*  opinion 
is  that  the  system  of  voting  papers  would 
be  found  to  operate  very  beneficially  in  re- 
ducing the  expenditure  at  county  elections, 
and,  though  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  the  Tower  Hamlets  gave  us  a  very 
lively  description  of  the  disadvantages 
which  would  arise  from  its  adoption,  they 
are,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  like  many 
other  descriptions  for  which  practical  men 
of  the  world  know  there  is,  in  reality,  no 
foundation.  The  county  Member  who 
finds  that  he  has  spent  £4,000  or  £5,000 
in  bringing  voters  up  to  the  poll  is  well 
aware  tiiat  if  he  employs  a  few  attorneys, 
he  may,  with  the  aid  of  these  voting 
papers,  set  down  those  thousands  as  repre- 
sented by  hundreds.  I  may  say  it  would 
be  the  best  security  for  purity  of  elections. 
That  is  niy  answer  to  the  hon.  Gentleman. 
I  now  come  to  the  question  of  corruption, 
with  respect  to  ^hich  the  cases  have  been 
stated  somewhat  in  extremes  on  both  sides 
of  the  House ;  and  certainly  the  Eeform 
Club,  whose  riches  have  been  announced 
to  us  to-night  in  an  almost  menacing  tone, 
may  be  able  to  purchase  all  the  county 
constituencies  of  the  country.  I  have 
often  heard  those  stories  of  the  accumu- 
lated treasures  of  political  societies,  but 
my  impression  is  this,  that  whatever  club, 
be  it  the  Eeform,  or  any  other  lays  out 
its  funds  in  this  way,  will  find  in  the  end 
that  it  has  wasted  its  money.  The  only 
persons  benefited  are  the  attorneys  em- 
ployed by  both  sides.  One  club  would  be 
sure  to  emulate  another  in  the  sanguinary 
and  disastrous  contest,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  it  would  very  soon  cease. 
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But  there  are  other  reasons  why  it  would 
be  well  that  we  should  calmly  consider 
whether  some  important  benefits  may  not 
be  derived  from  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal. We  have  to  a  great  extent  reduced 
to  the  lowest  point  the  time  that  is  allowed 
for  polling  a  large  constituency,  and  by 
that  I  mean  now  a  large  county  constitu- 
ency. It  is  not  very  difRcult  with  a 
capital  organization,  and  with  the  popula- 
tion of  a  great  town,  consolidated  as  it  were 
together,  to  poll  many  thousand  voters  in 
six  or  eight  hours ;  but  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  efiect  this  in  a  county,  and  at 
the  present  day,  far  from  supposing  that 
the  county  constituencies  are  exhausted  on 
the  day  of  polling,  as  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  has  ar« 
gued,  if  he  looks  into  the  statistics  he 
will  find  it  quite  the  reverse.  There  may 
be  numbers  unpolled  in  a  metropolitan 
constituency,  but  the  cause  he  has  ex- 
plained, and  as  he  has  had  considerable 
experience  in  heading  the  poll,  I  have  no 
doubt  he  speaks  with  special  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  But  in  county  contestSi 
which  are  fought  with  more  equal  fortunes, 
there  is  an  impossibility  of  fairly  polling 
the  constituency.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  any  elector  who  has  more  than  one  or 
two  qualifications  to  exercise  his  franchise 
under  the  present  system.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Eichmond  has  seven- 
teen votes,  but  I  must  say  he  is  a  remark- 
able man.  I  am  sure  that  I  never  saw  in 
the  flesh  before  a  man  who  really  had 
seventeen  votes,  and  I  can  easily  under- 
stand that  at  a  general  election  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  would  feel  greatly 
embarrassed.  But  a  great  many  of  us  who 
have  not  seventeen  votes  would  wish  to 
exercise  the  franchise ;  and  even  a  person 
with  seventeen  votes  ought,  I  maintain, 
to  be  secured  by  the  law  of  his  country 
in  the  right  of  bestowing  them.  These 
seventeen  votes  are  the  representatives  of 
his  property  in  seventeen  localities,  and  it 
is  right  that  his  property  should  have  its 
due  influence.  Now,  it  is  well  known  that 
a  great  hardship  is  felt  in  the  county  con- 
stituencies, because  it  is  utterly  impossible 
for  a  gentleman  to  record  his  votes  in  more 
than  one  or  two  counties,  and  that  is  a 
state  of  a£fairs  which  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  if  a  remedy  can  be  pro- 
vided. I  cannot  but  believe  the  principle 
of  this  clause  to  be  sound.  That  principle 
was  first  proclaimed  and  developed  in  the 
writings  of  political  philosophers.  It  was 
adopted  in  this  House  for  a  practical  pur- 
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pose  and  it  has  been  applied  with  success. 
I  think  myself  that  its  application  on  a 
mnch  wider  scale  would  be  of  great  public 
benefit.  If  any  Gentleman  opposite  pro- 
posed any  modification  of  the  clause  which 
reepeeted  its  principle,  if  he  proposed  to 
apply  it  in  a  limited  manner,  say  to  coun- 
ties, I  should  be  perfectly  ready  to  adopt 
that  modification.  If  it  be  proposed  to 
c<mfine  the  measure  to  counties  and  out- 
yoters,  I  shall  be  satisfied  to  adopt  such  a 
su^eetion.  But  I  hold  that  the  principle 
is  founded  upon  truth  and  justice  ;  I  be- 
lieve that  by  the  public  mind  of  this 
oountry  it  has  been  received  with  favour, 
and  that,  too,  after  due  thought  and  re- 
flection, and  I  trust,  therefore,  that  the 
Committee  will  not  by  its  vote  to-night 
terminate  at  its  commencement  what  I 
hope  may  be  considered  a  very  great  im- 
provement in  the  exercise  of  tiie  electoral 
lights  of  the  people. 

Mb.  HEIGHT :  I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  concluded  his  speech  with 
perfect  fiumess,  and  left  the  decision  to 
the  House  in  a  way  worthy  of  the  position 
he  occupies.  The  debate  has  been  one  of 
considerable  satisfiEustion  to  me,  because, 
however  evil  I  may  think  the  proposition 
is  as  it  now  stands,  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  the  fact  that  the  arguments  both 
on  this  and  on  that  side  of  the  House  lead 
us  a  great  deal  further  than  this  proposi- 
tion, and  should  end  after  this  wide  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage  in  a  change  which 
in  almost  every  other  country  has  long  ago 
been  made — namely,  in  establishing  the 
vote  by  ballot.  Kow,  Sir,  there  are  two 
divisions  of  this  question,  and  to  one  of 
them  the  right  hon.  Gtentleman  has  applied 
himself;  and  other  Members  also  touched 
upon  the  same— that  is,  with  regard  to 
out-voters.  I  believe  if  we  were  estab- 
Hshing  a  system  of  representation  for  the 
first  time,  we  should  do  in  counties  what 
we  do  in  boroughs — we  should  take  care 
that  all  the  electors  of  the  counties  should 
be  resident  in  the  counties.  A  different 
system  prevails,  and  I  do  not  recommend 
^at  it  &ould  be  interfered  with ;  but  I 
suggest  that  you  should  not,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  present  system  of 
non-resident  voters,  make  a  great  change 
for  which  no  substantial  and  sufficient 
reason  has  been  given.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
has  made  a  speech,  which  I  think  one  of 
the  most  conclusive  that  I  ever  heard  de- 
livered in  this  House  on  any  question.  He 
referred  to  what  might  be  done  by  certain 
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persons  at  certain  clubs.  The  Eeform 
Club  is  very  near  the  Carlton.  If  a  man 
wants  to  go  to  one  he  is  now  driven,  not 
invariably,  but  occasionally,  to  the  other. 
What  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  might  be 
done  at  the  Eeform  Club  might  also  be 
done  at  the  Carlton.  But  what  has  been 
done  ?  Take  the  case  of  a  small  Scotch 
county  in  which  there  was  a  contest  at 
the  last  election.  Every  Scotch  Member 
will  know  to  what  I  refer.  The  losing 
candidate  had  a  decided  majority  of  the  re- 
sident voters  in  the  county,  and  yet  he  did 
not  take  his  seat  in  this  House  through 
the  influence  of  non-resident  voters—* 
strangers  whose  votes  might  be  called 
into  question  as  contrary,  if  not  to  the  let* 
ter,  to  the  spirit  of  the  law.  These  voters 
overruled  the  votes  of  the  resident  con- 
stituency, and  the  candidate  who  had  the 
majority  of  the  resident  votes  was  de- 
feated, and  his  opponent  is,  I  presume,  at 
this  moment  sitting  somewhere  in  this 
House.  ["  Name ! "]  Let  any  Gentleman 
who  wants  to  know  the  name  ask  the  Scotch 
Member  that  sits  nearest  him.  !N'ow,  this 
House  is,  I  believe,  in  hopes  that  the  dis* 
cussions  of  this  Session,  and  the  passing  of 
this  Bill,  will  lead  to  a  more  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  country.  I  therefore 
hope  that  there  is  no  Member  of  the 
House  who  would  wish  to  see  the  system 
I  have  just  described  indefinitely  extended. 
And  I  am  not  speaking  as  against  the  in- 
fluence of  landed  proprietors  alone  ;  there 
are  other  influences  that  can  play  this 
game.  I  recollect  some  years  ago,  during 
the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws,  that  the  friends  of  the  Anti-Corn 
Law  League  resolved  to  purchase  freeholds 
in  some  counties,  and  threatened  to  change 
the  representation  of  those  counties.  In 
a  case  like  that  it  would  be  a  great  bar  to 
such  a  movement,  that  every  voter,  at  the 
time  of  an  election,  should  travel  to  the 
county  where  his  freehold  was  situate.  It 
is  not  the  true  policy  of  the  country — it 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  country 
— it  is  opposed  to  the  purity  and  reality 
of  our  electoral  system,  that  you  should 
give  even  to  an  eminent  lawyer  like  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  on  the  front 
Bench,  or  to  any  landlord  or  club,  any 
greater  inducement  than  now  exists,  U> 
obtain  votes  in  counties  where  people  do 
not  reside,  for  the  purpose  of  interfering 
with  the  real  and  honest  representation  of 
the  residents  of  the  county.  There  are 
many  small  counties — some  in  England, 
some  in  Wales,  and  several  in  Scotland,  in 
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which  there  will  be  no  difficulty,  under 
this  system,  of  placing  as  many  persons  on 
the  register  as  would  utterly  defeat  the 
honest  rights  of  the  electors  of  those  coun- 
ties. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelt 
on  the  success  of  the  system  as  tried  in 
the  Uniyersities ;  and  some  Gentlemen 
smiled  because  they  thought  he  meant 
—what  I  am  sure  he  did  not  mean- 
that  it  had  proved  successful  because  it 
dislodged  the  recent  '  Member  for  the 
University  of  Oxford.  But  that  is  a  small 
matter  ;  and  if  England  were  appealed  to, 
England  would  say  that  it  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  country  that  that  dislodg- 
ment  has  taken  place.  But  while  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  defends -the  measure 
on  account  of  its  success  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Droitwich  admitted,  with  the  frank- 
ness I  have  often  seen  him  exhibit  in  the 
House,  that  the  cases  were  so  entirely  dif- 
ferent that  he  would  not  base  his  argument 
in  favour  of  the  Bill  on  anything  that  had 
happened,  or  could  happen,  in  connection 
with  the  learned  Universities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Committee  on  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  sat, 
had  the  whole  of  the  matter  before  it ;  and 
that  Committee  saw  a  wide  di£ference  be- 
tween the  circumstances  of  the  Universities 
and  of  the  great  constituencies  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  they  entirely — I  know  not  if  they 
were  unanimous— rejected  the  proposition 
in  regard  to  the  country  at  large,  and  de- 
cided on  special  grounds  that  the  plan 
might  only  be  safely  adopted  in  regard  to 
the  Universities.  I  now  pass  to  the  other 
branch  of  the  subject,  to  the  general  effect 
of  this  measure.  My  own  belief  is  that 
its  general  effect  will  be  bad.  It  seems  to 
me  that  it  will  not  have  the  good  effect — 
and  I  have  never  denied  that  there  is  some 
good  in  the  system— of  open  voting.  It 
escapes  from  that  which  you  have  always 
claimed  as  the  great  advantage  of  open 
voting,  that  is  the  general  publicity  and 
influence  of  public  opinion,  and  what  you 
call  the  salutary  effect  of  a  man  perform- 
ing a  great  public  duty  and  object  in  the 
face  of  his  fellow  men.  It  is  clear  that 
the  whole  of  that  is  got  rid  of  by  his 
system.  It  is  clearly  got  rid  of  so  far  as 
this  system  will  work.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  calls  this  a  permissive  clause. 
Of  course,  to  individuals  it  is  permissive, 
but  with  reference  to  the  whole  country  it 
can  hardly  be  so  styled.  Wherever,  being 
permissive,  it  is  employed,  it  will  entirely 
secure  the  voter  from  that  public  opinion 
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under  which  every  man  in  some  degree 
acts  when  he  goes  to  the  poll  and  gives  his 
vote  in  the  face  of  his  fellow  electors  and 
townsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  I  com- 
plain of  it  very  much,  on  this  ground 
—  that  altogether  it  shelters  him  from  pub- 
lic opinion,  yet  it  does  not  in  the  least 
give  him  the  advantages  of  real  and  secret 
voting.  [*•  Oh  !"]  The  advantages  of  the 
really  secret  vote  are  these  —  you  may 
estimate  them  at  less  than  I  do,  but  I  think 
they  are  these — a  man  when  he  votes 
knows  there  is  no  power  on  earth  to 
interfere  with  him  but  his  own  con- 
viction as  to  what  he  ought  to  do,  and 
he  has  a  perfect  freedom  to  carry  out 
those  convictions  in  his  vote.  Kow,  a 
proposition  which  is  so  great  a  change  that 
it  repudiates  all  that  which  you  have  said 
is  good  in  the  open  voting,  and  does  not 
accept  a  single  particle  of  what  we  have 
said  belongs  to  secret  voting,  at  least  is 
not  a  proposition  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted hastily  by  the  House.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  following  the  example  of 
many  hon.  Members,  dwelt  upon  the  ex- 
penses of  county  elections.  I  think  those 
expenses  are  most  deplorable,  and  in  many 
cases  are  hardly  a  tolerable  burden.  I  was 
speaking  to  a  Gentleman  in  this  House  the 
other  day  who  said  he  was  a  candidate  for 
ten  days  for  a  county  which  is  neither 
very  large  nor  very  populous,  and  in  these 
ten  days  his  expenses  were  £4,000.  I 
know  another  candidate — I  think  I  am  not 
mis-stating  the  facts — who  polled  2,000 
votes,  and  they  cost  him  £8,000.  But 
that  expenditure  is  by  no  means  all  con- 
nected with  the  carriage  of  voters,  a  very 
large  portion  is  connected  with  that 
hAteful  and  intolentble  system  of  legal 
agency,  which  is,  I  believe,  all  but  uni- 
versal in  the  counties,  and  which  unfor- 
tunately prevails  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
a  great  number  of  boroughs.  But  there 
cannot  be  the  smallest  doubt  that  it  is 
possible  to  cure  that  evil  without  adopting 
the  remedy  proposed  in  the  dause.  I  do 
not  say  you  will  cure  the  expenses  with 
regard  to  non-resident  voters,  who  have  a 
long  way  to  come,  but  with  regard  to  the 
resident  voters  of  a  county,  you  might  es- 
tablish— and  establish  cheaply — polling- 
booths  in  BO  many  districts  that  no  man 
will  have  to  go  further  than  he  has  to  go 
every  week  to  market,  and  very  often  he 
would  have  to  go  no  further  than  he  goes  on 
Sunday  to  Church.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Yiscount  Cranbome), 
who  made  as  good  a  speech  to-night  as 
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could  be  made  in  favour  of  this  clause, 
spoke  of  persons  who  could  not  get  to  the 
poll — ^rich  people  and  nervous  people.  I  am 
not  speaking  of  the  sick,  because  we  ought 
not  to  make  special  laws  for  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  people,  and 
those  who  are  sick  are  much  better  at 
their  homes  and  [in  bed,  than  taking  any 
part  whatever  in  the  excitement  of  a  con- 
tested election  at  a  time  when  they  are 
suffering  mental  and  bodily  depression. 
The  noble  Lord  said  there  are  many  electors 
who  do  not  go  to  the  poll  at  all.  I  think 
he  is  entirely  mistaken.  I  have  had  several 
contests  in  the  course  of  my  political 
career.  Two  contests  in  the  city  of 
Durham,  two  or  three  in  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, and  one  at  least  in  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  I  do^  not  believe  that  any 
appreciable  number — I  cannot  say  that  I 
ever  heard  of  ten,  not  even  five,  in  the 
whole  of  these  three  constituencies,  who 
could  not  go  to  the  poll  for  any  of  the 
reasons  stated  by  the  noble  Lord.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  his  argument 
does  not  apply  to  the  metropolitan  bo- 
roughs, because  if  there  are  any  boroughs 
which  are  free  from  confusion  and  riot  at 
election  times,  it  is  those  boroughs.  There- 
fore, I  hold  that  as  regards  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it.  But  there  is  this  in 
it.  The  noble  Lord  appears  to  be  wish- 
ful— ^I  will  not  impute  that,  but  I  will 
say  that  it  will  be  understood  that  he 
would  establish  a  system  which  would  very 
nearly  give  the  security  of  the  ballot  to 
the  rich  people,  and  that  it  is  for  them 
that  this  system  is  mainly  devised.  I 
must  leave  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
imagine  that  if  once  an  idea  established 
itself  in  the  public  mind  that  that  was  the 
object  of  the  measure,  how  long  would  it 
be  before  the  ballot  itself  was  demanded 
and  obtained  for  all  other  classes.  Kow 
as  r^ards  the  poorer  electors.  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton)  described 
what  would  take  place  with  agents.  There 
is  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention  at  elec- 
tion times— and  clever  agents  would  busy 
themselves  in  the  streets  of  our  boroughs, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  counties,  with  a 
view  of  obtaimog  these  polling  papers .  And 
what  happens  when  they  have  been  signed 
and  sent  in  ?  Why,  you  establish  one  of 
the  most  hateful  and  most  unheard  of 
things  that  can  be  imagined,  which  is  the 
giving  of  votes  by  proxy.  I  understand 
that  lately  there  has  been  a  discussion  in 
**  another  place  "  on  the  subject  of  voting 
by  proxy^and  there  is  a  general  impres- 


sion that  that  system — which  no  man  de- 
fends upon  any  principle — will  not  last 
long.  Therefore,  I  hope  the  House  of 
Commons  will  not  now  attempt  to  establish 
in  any  shape  anything  so  unprincipled  and 
hateful  with  regard  to  our  Parliamentary 
elections  as  this  would  prove  to  be.  If 
the  proposal  contained  in  iMs  measure  were 
to  be  adopted,  when  any  person  has  re- 
ceived a  number  of  voting  papers  from 
any  borough  or  part  of  a  county,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  he  can  either  poll  them 
or  not,  as  he  thinks  fit.  He  can  hold  them 
back,  or  make  a  traffic  of  them.  They 
are  not  exactly  bank  notes  ;  but  as  he 
holds  them  in  his  hand,  he  may  traffic 
with  them' as  if  they  were  bank  notes. 
Now,  I  think  it — 

"  Better  to  bear  the  ills  we  have 
Than  flj  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

I  think  the  noble  Lord,  or,  at  all  events, 
some  hon.  Members,  have  spoken  of  the 
character  of  magistrates.  I  am  not  a 
magistrate  myself,  and  1  should  be  sorry 
to  depreciate  or  lower  their  character  in 
this  House  or  in  the  country ;  but  there 
is  nothing  that  stands,  as  I  can  see,  be- 
tween the  present  system  of  voting  for 
Poor  Law  Guardians  and  the  system  pro- 
posed by  this  clause  but  the  magistrates. 
The  magistrates  are  not  infallible.  I  have 
known  many  magistrates  who  were  not  at 
all  too  acute  to  be  taken  in — and  I  think 
the  security  is  not  sufficient  to  justify  the 
House  in  making  the  great  change  pro- 
posed. The  noble  Lord  made  another 
observation,  which  was  a  very  unfortunate 
one  for  him  to  make ;  and,  indeed,  I  am 
greatly  surprised  that  it  should  have 
escaped  his  lips.  He  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  drawing-room  of  the  magis- 
trate would  be  the  place  of  the  polling- 
booth.  If  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken 
in  the  opinion  of  mv  countrymen,  I  think 
that  observation  will  sink  very  deep  into 
their  minds  and  hearts,  and  if  they  thought 
such  a  thing  were  possible — and  we  have 
the  authority  of  the  noble  Lord  that  it  is 
possible,  and  that  he  admires  it — I  say 
that  is  enough  to  condemn  the  Bill.  The 
question  is  this — whether  our  whole  sys- 
tem of  polling  should  be  changed  to  what 
is  right,  or  whether  it  should  be  a  general 
system  of  voting  through  the  Post  Office. 
My  own  impression  is,  that  every  man 
who  gives  a  vote  should  appear  before 
the  recognised  authority  by  whom  that 
vote  should  be  recorded — whether  he  give 
it  openly,  by  saying,  ••!  am  So-and-so, 
and  I  have  voted  for  A.,  B„  C,  or  D.,*' 
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or  whether  he  should  vote  as  English- 
men do  in  the  Australian  colonies,  hy  de- 
fositing  a  card  or  ticket  in  the  ballot-hox. 
"  Oh,  oh !"  and  cheers.']  I  saw  one  hon. 
Member  anticipating  what  I  was  going  to 
say  by  the  radiant  smile  which  came  oyer 
his  countenance.  But  I  am  not  now  ask- 
ing for  the  ballot.  What  I  say  is  this. 
I  prefer  what  now  exists  to  what  you 
propose.  Either  let  us  have  the  open 
voting  which  we  have,  and  which  we  all 
understand,  and  which  we  have  had  from 
time  immemorial,  so  that  we  understand 
the  good  and  evil  of  it,  or  let  us  go  to 
that  more  excellent  way  of  polling  by  the 
ballot.  At  least,  do  not  let  us  make  a 
change,  the  results  of  which  would,  in  my 
opinion,  lead  to  very  great  danger  to  the 
free  and  uncorrupt  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise throughout  the  country.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Middlesex  has 
to-night  made  a  curious  speech,  and  he 
treated  very  lightly  the  argument  which 
had  been  used,  that  if  a  man  had  given  his 
voting  paper  seven  days  before  an  election 
in  the  county,  and  three  days  before  in 
the  borough,  that  he  should  not  be  at 
liberty  to  change  his  mind.  No  doubt  in 
the  borough  the  elector  might  attempt  to 
outwit  his  proxy,  by  being  at  the  poll 
when  it  opened  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  then  it  would  be  a  scuffle 
between  him  and  his  proxy  as  to  the  vote 
to  be  given  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  there 
are  many  persons  who  honestly  change 
their  minds  between  the  time  when  the 
election  is  proclaimed  and  the  time  that 
it  takes  place.  ['*  Oh ! "]  Hon.  Members 
opposite  do  not  appear  to  believe  that  there 
is  any  honest  change  of  opinion.  I  differ 
from  them  very  much,  and  if  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  great  numbers 
can  change  their  opinions  at  once  on  a  ques- 
tion, there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that 
electors  are  equally  open  to  proper  argu- 
ments. Take  a  case.  Between  the  time 
when  an  election  is  proclaimed  and  the 
day  fixed  for  the  polling  a  new  candidate 
very  often  comes  into  the  field.  Then 
there  is  often  something  found  out  about  a 
candidate  in  the  field  which  makes  him 
unpopular  with  the  constituency ;  or  some 
person  comes  into  the  field,  and  by  a  speech 
of  great  power  affects  the  votes  of  many 
electors.  Yet  by  this  system  a  man  may 
have  within  seven  days  of  the  election  in 
the  county,  and  three  days  of  the  election 
in  the  borough,  signed  this  fatal  voting 
paper;  he  is  committed  to  it,  and  he  is 
not  even  open  to  the  discussion  for  which 
3£r.  Bright 


I  understand  your  hustings  are  erected  and 
maintained.  I  say  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo« 
site  by  their  ancient  principles  ought  not 
to  support  this  proposition  ;  and  I  think 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  l^chequer  con- 
cluded his  speech  in  a  tone  which  showed 
that  the  Government  would  receive  with 
no  great  dissatisfaction  the  decision  of  an 
adverse  majority.  I  hope  the  House  will 
take  him  at  his  word,  and  relieve  the 
Government  of  the  responsibility  of  the 
clause  altogether.  Hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site have  often  said  that  they  do  not  like 
anything  un-English.  I  shall  not  use  that 
phrase,  although  if  I  were  to  reiterate  it 
I  might  say  with  great  force  that  hardly 
anything  can  be  more  un-English  than 
a  system  of  this  kind,  which  is  to  be  per- 
missive. Some  have  argued  in  favour  of 
the  permissive  ballot:  I  must  say  that  I 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the  permissive 
ballot.  Let  a  question  of  this  kind  work 
in  the  public  and  Parliamentary  mind,  and 
do  not  change  until  you  are  determined 
to  do  the  thing  honestly  and  weU.  Then 
let  it  be  made  legal  and  imperative,  and 
do  not  let  us  have  anything  like  permissive 
action  on  a  great  and  solemn  question  like 
this.  The  noble  Lord  below  me  (Lord 
Elcho)  made  a  suggestion  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman— and  I  should  be  very 
glad  to  see  the  clause  negatived,  and  I 
should  not  be  opposed  at  any  future  time 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to 
consider  the  whole  question  of  our  elec- 
toral system.  There  are  many  alterations 
which  might  be  made  in  that  system,  and 
to  which  I  think  the  House  might  agree 
with  very  great  advantage.  At  present, 
however,  it  seems  to  me  quite  clear  and  be- 
yond all  doubt,  that  in  this  Bill  we  ought 
not,  and  I  believe  we  shall  not,  insert  a 
clause  which  will  make  this  great  change, 
with  reference  to  which  there  has  been  no 
inquiry  except  that  in  1860,  which  inquiry 
resulted  in  an  emphatic  condemnation  of 
the  system.  I  say  that  the  country  has  not 
asked  for  this.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
says  he  thinks  that  it  will  be  received 
with  very  great  favour.  He  is  so  fond  of 
his  own  children  that  he  supposes  every- 
body will  admire  the  political  offspring  he 
introduces  into  this  House.  But  I  think 
I  have  met  a  good  many  persons  during 
the  past  four  or  five  months  who  know 
something  about  Reform,  and  I  declare 
that  I  never  met  with  a  single  person 
outside  this  House  who  did  not  speak  of 
this  proposal — ^I  am  afiraid  to  use  the 
term,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  deny  that 
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the  oUnso  has  been  very  fairly  introdnced 
.^bat  they  have  spoken  of  the  proposi- 
tion with  contempt ;  and  I  believe  if  it 
▼ere  adopted,  it  would  be  received  with 
amazement  and  consternation  by  the  elec- 
toral body  thronghout  the  country.  Now^ 
Sir,  I  shall  say  no  more.  I  said  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  argued  the  ques- 
tion fairly  from  his  point  of  view,  and  has 
put  it  bdTore  the  Committee  in  a  manner 
that  became  him.  The  matter  is  one  of 
very  grave  importance ;  and  hon.  Members 
must  bear  in  mind  that  if  they  reject  this 
danse  the  only  result  will  be,  that  the 
question  will  stand  where  it  is,  and  it  will 
be  open  to  the  Government,  or  to  any 
Member  of  the  House  who  differs  from 
moy  to  propose,  either  this  Session  or  next 
Session,  a  Select  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  whole  question.  In  conclusion, 
therefore,  I  beg  the  Committee  not  to 
commit  itself  to  a  thing  which  nobody 
asks  for,  which  is  entirely  novel  with  re- 
gard to  the  great  constituencies  of  the 
country,  and  which  I  oppose  from  no  party 
view  whatsoever — [Cries  of  "  Oh,  oh  !"]— 
for  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  single 
argument  or  fact  used  to-night  to  show 
that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  more  than  it  would  be 
to  this  side  of  the  House  ;  therefore  I 
declare  solemnly  I  have  no  feeling  of  that 
kind  ;  but  I  believe  the  clause  would  in- 
troduce a  very  evil  system  into  what  is 
now,  in  some  respects,  very  good;  and 
therefore  I  entreat  the  House  to  reject 
the  clause  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  submitted  to  them. 

LoBD  HENBY  SCOTT  said,  he  wouldnot 
detain  the  Committee  many  minutes.  He 
would  not  enter  into  the  question  which 
had  been  already  amply  debated  ;  but  he 
rose  to  call  attention  to  a  remark  which 
had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham.  That  hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  proper  to  make  some  observations 
relatire  to  the  Scotch  county  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  of  which  he 
felt  bound  to  take  some  notice.  On  this 
occasion,  and  also  last  year,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  said  that  he  was  returned 
entirely  by  non-resident  voters  who  had 
been  created  by  a  certain  nobleman,  whose 
name  would  be  well  understood.  Now, 
that  was  not  the  case.  It  was  perfectly 
true  that  a  large  number  of  non-resident 
voters  had  ass^Bted  in  his  return ;  but  it 
was  not  the  fact  that  they  alone  returned 
him  or  that  they  were  created  by  the 
nobleman  referred  to.    All  who  knew  the 


county  knew  that  it  was  a  very  small  con- 
stituency; it  had  become  an  arena  for 
keen  political  contest ;  many  gentlemen  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  had  taken  an 
interest  in  it,  and  had  come  forward  and 
by  bond  fide  votes  supported  him.  He 
could  therefore  only  suppose  that  that  was 
owing  to  the  interest  they  took  in  the 
cause  rather  than  to  any  of  a  personal 
nature.  He  was  quite  sure  the  House 
would  excuse  him  for  offering  these  few 
remarks  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  and  he  hoped  in  future  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  not  think  it  in- 
cumbent upon  him  to  take  up  the  griev- 
ances of  every  rejected  candidate. 

Question  put,  **  That  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  234  ; 
Noes  272 :  Majority  38. 

AYES. 

Adderley,  rt.  hn.  C.  B.  Corrj,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 

Annesley,  hn.  GoL  H.  Coartenay,  Lord 

AnBOD,  hon.  Major  CraDbon\e,  Viacount 

Archdall,  Captoin  M.  Cubitt,  6. 

Arkwrigbt,  R.  Dalkeith,  Earl  of 

Baggallaj,  R.  Dawson,  R.  P. 

Bagge,  Sir  W.  Dick,  F. 

Bagnall,  C.  Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 

Baillie,  rt.  hon.  H.  J.  Dimsdale,  R. 

Barnett,  H.  Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 

Barrington,  Viscount  Doulton,  F. 

Barttelot,  Colonel  Du  Cane,  C. 

Bateson,  Sir  T.  Duncombe,  hon.  Col. 

Bathurst,  A.  A.  Dunne,  General 

Beach,  W.  W.  B.  Du  Pre,  0.  G. 

Beaumont,  W.  B.  Dyke,  W.  H. 

BectiTe,  Earl  of  Dyott,  Colonel  R. 

Beecroit,  G.  S.  Earle,  R.  A. 

Bentinck,  G.  C.  Eaton,  H.  W. 

Benjon,  R.  Eckerslej,  N. 

Bernard,  hn.  Col.  H.  B.  Edwards,  Sir  H. 

Bingham,  Lord  Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G.  Egerton,  £.  C. 

Bourne,  Colonel  Egerton,  hon.  W. 

Bowen,  J.  B.  Elcho,  Lord 

Brett,  W.  B.  Fane,  Lt.-Col.  H.  H. 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W.  Fane,  Colonel  J.  W. 

Brooks,  R.  Feilden,  J. 

Browne,  Lord  J.  T.  Fergusson,  Sir  J. 

Bruoe,  Lord  E.  Floyer,  J. 

Bruce,  Sir  II.  H.  Forde,  Colonel 

Bruen,  H.  Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 

Buoklej,  E.  Freshfleld,  C.  K. 

Campbell,  A.  H.  Galiwej,  Sir  W.  P. 

Capper,  C.  Galwaj,  Viscount 

Cariwright,  Colonel  Getty,  S.  G. 

Care,  rt.  hon.  S.  Gilpin,  Colonel 

Cecil,  Lord  £.  H.  B.  G.  Goddard,  A.  L. 

Chatterton,  rt.  hn.  H.E.  Goldney,  G. 

Cliye,  Capt.  hon.  G.W.  Gore,  J.  R.  O. 

Cobbold,  J.  C.  Gore,  W.  R.  0. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B.  Gorst,  J.  E. 

Cole,  hon.  H.  Graves,  S.  R. 

Cole,  hon.  J.  L.  Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel 

Cooper,  £.  H.  Greenall,  G. 

Corranoe,  F.  S.  Greene,  £. 

[Committee — Clause  29. 
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GrifBUi,  C.  D.  North,  Colonel 

Groflvenor,  Earl  Northcote,rt.hn.SirS.H. 

Gumey,  rt.  hon.  R.  O'Neill,  E. 

Gwyn,  H.  Paoke,  C.  W. 

Hamilton,  rt.hn.  Lord C.  Paget,  R.  H. 


Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  I.  T. 
Hamilton,  Viscount 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hartley,  J. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heathcote,  hon.  G.  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 


Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Major  W, 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  General 
Percy,  Majr.-Gn.  Ld.H. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Pugb,  D. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Repton,  G.W.J. 


Henniker- Major,  hn.  J.    Ridley,  Sir  M.  W, 


M. 

Herbert,  hon.  Col.  P. 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 
Hesketh,  Sir  C.  G. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hodgson,  W.  N. 
Hogg,  Lt.-Col.  J.  M. 
Holford.  R.  S. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hornby,  W.  H. 
Horsfall,  T.  B. 
Hotham,  Lord 
Howes,  E. 
Hubbard,  J.  G. 
Huddleston,  J.  W. 
Hunt.  G.  W. 
JoUiffe,  hon.  H.  H. 
Jones,  D. 

Karskke,  Sir  J.  B. 
Karslake,  E.  K. 
Kavanagh,  A. 
Kekewiob,  S.  T. 
KendaU,  N. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knox,  Colonel 
Labouchere,  H. 
Lacon,  Sir  £. 
Laird,  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lanyon,  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E.  W. 


Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt.  Sir  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Schreiber,  C. 
Sdater-Booth,  G. 
Scott,  Lord  H. 
Scourfleld,  J.  H. 
Selwyn,  H.  J. 
Solwyn,  C.  J. 
SeTeme,J.  £. 
Seymour,  G.  H. 
Simonds,  W.B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  S.G. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stirling.MazweU,SirW. 
Stopford,  S.  G. 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  M. 
Stuart,  Lt-Colonel  W. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  Lt.-Col.  N. 
Surtee8,C.  F. 
Snrtees,  H.  E. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot.  C.  R.  M. 
Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 
Torrens,  R. 
Tottenham,  Lt-Col  .C.  G. 


jRsform, 
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Acland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  W*  P. 
Agnew,  Sir  A. 
Akroyd,  E. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amberley,  Viscount 
Antrobus,  E. 
Ayrton,  A.  S. 
Aytouo,  R.  S. 
Bagwell,  J. 
Baines,  E. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barnes,  T. 
Barron,  Sir.  H.  W. 
Barrow,  W.  H. 
Barry,  A.  H.  S. 
Bass,  M.  T. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Bazley,  T. 
Beaumont,  H.  F. 
Berkeley,  hon.  H.  F. 


Duff,  M.  E,  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 
Dnndas,  F. 
DunkelUn,  Lord 
Dunlop,  A.  C.  S.  M. 
Edwards,  C. 
Edwards,  H. 
Eliot,  Lord 
EUlce,  E. 
Enfield,  Viscount 
Erskine,Vioe-AdmJ.E. 
Esmonde,  J. 
Eyans,  T.  W. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  H.  E.  Crom- 
Eykyn,  R. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Fildes,  J. 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
FitiGerald,  rt  Jion.  Lord 
O.A. 


Biddulph  Colonel  R.  M.  FitxwiUlam,  hn.  CW.W 

Biddulph,  M.  Foley,  H .  W. 

Blake,  J.  A.  Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 

Blennerhasset,  Sir  R.  Fordyoe,  W.  D. 

Bonham-Carter,  J.-  Forster,  C. 

BouTerie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.  Forster,  W.  E. 


Lechmere,  Sir  E.  A.  H.  Treeby,  J.  W. 
Lefroy,  A.  Trevor,  Lord A.E.Hill- 

Lennox,  Lord  G.  G.  Turner,  C. 

Lennox,  Lord  H.  G.  Vance.  J. 

LiddeU,  hon.  U.  G.  Vandeleur,  Colonel 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C.  Verner,  E.  W, 

Lindsay,  Colonel  R.  L.  Verner,  Sir  W. 

Lopes,  Sir  M.  Walcott,  Admiral 

Lowther,  Captain  Walker,  Major  G.  G. 

Lowther,  J.  Walpole,  rt.  hn.  S.  H. 

M*Ugan,  P.  Walrond,  J.  W. 

Malcolm,  J.  W.  Walsh,  A. 

Manners,  rt .  hn .  Lord  J.  Wabh,  Sir  J . 

Manners,  Lord  G.  J.  Waterhouse,  S. 

Meller,  Colonel  Welby,  W.  E. 

MonUgu.rt.hn.Lord  R.  WiUiams,  F.  M. 

Montgomery,  Sir  G.  Wise,  H.  C. 

Mordaunt,  Sir  C.  Woodd,  B.  T, 

Morgan,  0.  Wyld,  J. 

Morgan,  hon.  Major  Wyndham,  hon.  H. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R.  Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 


Brady,  J. 
Bright,  Sir  C.  T. 
Bright,  J; 
Briscoe,  J.  I. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A. 
Bryan,  G.  L. 
BuUer,  Sir  E.  M. 
Butler,  0.  S. 
Buxton.  Sir  T.  F. 
Calcraft,  J.  H.  M. 
Candlish,  J. 
Card  well,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Carington,  hon.  C.  R. 
Carnegie,  hon.  C. 
Castlerosse,  Visoount 
Cayendish,  Lord  E. 
Cayendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cayendish,  Lord  G. 
Chambers,  M. 
Chambers,  T. 
Cheetham,  J. 
ChUders,  H.  C.  E. 
Cbolmeley,  Sir  M.  J. 
Clay,  J. 
Cliye,  G. 


Fortescue,  rt.hon.  C.  S. 
Fortescue,  hon.  D.  F. 
Foster,  W.  O. 
Gaselee,  Serjeant  S. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 
Gilpin,  C. 

Gladstone,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Olyn,  G.  C. 
Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 
Goldsmid,  J. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Gower,  Lord  R. 
Graham,  W. 
Gray,  Sur  J. 
Gregory,  W.  H. 
Grenfell,  H.  R. 
Greyille-Nugent,A.W.F. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosyenor,  Lord  R. 
Grosyenor,  Capt,  R.  W. 
Groye,  T.  F. 
Hadfield,  G. 
Hamilton,  E,  W.  T. 
Hankey,  T. 


Cogan,  rt.  hn.  W.  H.  F.    Hanmer,  Sir  J. 


Naas,  Lord 
Neeld,  Sir  J. 
Neyille-Grenyille,  R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 


Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Torke,  J.  R. 

TSLLXBS. 

Taylor,  Colonel  T.  E. 
Whitmore,  H. 


Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E. 
ColUer,  Sir  R.  P. 
Colthurst,  Sir  G.  0. 
Colyile,  C.  R. 
Cowen,  J. 

Cowper,  rt.  hon.  W.  F. 
Crauford,  E.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  R.  W. 
Cremome,  Lord 
Crossley,  Sir  F. 
Dalglish.  R. 
Dayey,  R. 
Denman,  hon.  G. 
Dent,  J.  D. 
Deyereux,  R.  J. 
Dilke,  Sir  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 


Hardoastle,  J.  A. 
Harris,  J.  D. 

Hartington,Marque8s  of 
Hay,  Lord  J. 
Hajter,  Captain  A.  D. 
Headlam,  rt.  hn.  T.  £. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Henley,  Lord 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hodgkinson,  G. 
Hodgson,  K.D. 
Holden,  I. 
Holland,  E. 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  Gj 
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Hunt.  R.  H. 
Eutt,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 
Xoghom,  R. 
Jamei,  £. 
Jerroise,  Sir  J.  C. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
KearaleT,  Captain  R. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Kin^,  hon.  P.J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Eingacote,  Colonel 
Kianaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatebball-HQge88en,E 
Laing,  S. 
LaTard,  A.  H. 
Lunont,  J. 
Lawrence,  W. 
LawBon,  rt.  hon.  J.  A, 
Leatham,W.  H. 
Lee,W. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  6.  J.  S. 
Lewis,  H. 
Lloyd,  Sir  T,  D. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowe,  rt.  ^on.  R. 
Lnak,  A. 
HacEyoy,  £. 
M'Kenna,  J.  N. 
Mackie,  J. 
M*Laren,  D. 
Magnire,  J.  F. 
Harjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C  ; 
Martin,  C.  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Mill,  J.  S. 
Miller,  W. 
Milton,  Viscount 
^Iltchell,  A. 
MitcbeU,  T.  A. 
Moffiitt,  O. 
Moncreiff,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Monsell,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Moore,  C. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morris,  W. 
Morrison,  W. 
Neate,  0. 
Kewdegate,  C.  N. 
Nicol,  J.  D. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
Oliphant,  L. 
Onslow,  6. 
O'Reilly,  M.  W. 
Osborne,  R.  B. 
Owen,  Sir  H.  O. 
Padmore,  R. 
Palmer,  Sir  R.     * 
Parry.  T. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Peel,  J. 

House  resumed. 

Committ^  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


Pelham,  Lord 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Pim,  J. 
Piatt,  J. 

Portman,  hon.  W.  U.  B. 
Potter,  E; 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Price,  R.  G. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Pryse,  E.  L. 
Pntohard,  J. 
Rawllnson,  Sir  H. 
Rearden,  D.J. 
Rebow,  J,  G. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robertson,  D. 
Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild,  Baron  M.  de 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 
Russell,  A. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Alderman 
Samnda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Saunderson,  E. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  W. 
Seely,  C. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Sherrifl^  A.  C. 
Simeon,  Sir  J. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Speirs,  A.  A. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  J. 
Stock, O. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Col.  Crichton- 
Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Synan,  E.  J. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Tite,  W. 
Tomline,  G. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Vanderbyl,  P. 
Vernon,  H.  F. 
Viliiers,  rt.  hon.  C.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  fi. 
Waring,  C. 
Warner,  E. 
Western,  Sir  T.  B. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
Whatman,  J. 
White,  hon.  Captain  C. 
White,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 
WyWU,  M. 
Toung,  R. 

TILUBS. 

Torrens,  W,  T.  M'C. 
Otway,  J.  A. 
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Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  advisability  of  making  purchases 
from  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Schools  of  Science  and  Art  in  the  United  King* 
dom,  and  any  other  means  of  making  that  ExM- 
bition  useful  to  the  mann&cturing  industry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. "^Jfr.  Layard,) 

And,  on  June  21.  Select  Committee  nomincUed 
as  follows  : — Lord  Eloho,  Lord  Robsbt  Montagu, 
Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Catindish  Bxntinos, 
Mr.  Grxoort,  Mr.  Bruck,  Mr.  Lockx,  Mr.  Bkris- 
FORD  Hops,  Mr.  Hxhrt  Sbtmour,  Sir  Phiup 
Egbrto5,  Mr.  Otwat,  Mr.  William  Cowpsb,  Co* 
lonel  PIooo,  Mr.  Atrtov,  and  Mr.  Latard  ; — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ; 
Fire  to  be  the  quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Friday,  June  21,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Ftr#«  Reading-^ 
Local  Government  Snpplemental  (No.  3)* 
(166)  ;  Local  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  4)*  (167) ;  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act 
Amendment*  (168). 

Committee — Houses  of  Parliament*  (136) ;  Na- 
tional Gallery  Enlargement*  (160) ;  Pier  and 
Harbour  Order  Confirmation  (No.  8)*  (161). 

Report — County  Courts  Acts  Amendment  *  (169); 
National  Gallery  Enlargement* (150);  Houses 
of  Parliament  •(136). 

Third  Reading — Increase  of  the  Episcopate 
(129) ;  Bunhill  Fields  Barial  Ground*  (105)  ; 
iXKjal  Government  Supplemental  (No.  2)* 
(119),  andpa4«e(2. 

GRAND  DUCHY  OF  LUXEMBURG— THE 
RECENT  DEBATE.— EXPLANATIONS. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  the  debate  of 
last  eveniDg  bad  placed  tbe  question  of  the 
responsibility  which  had  been  incurred  by 
this  country  by  the  treaty  relative  to  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  in  an  eminently  un- 
satisfactory position,  on  account  of  the 
contradictions  in  the  statements  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Go?ernment, 
and  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
for  Foreign  Affairs;  and  therefore  he  should 
take  the  liberty,  on  Tuesday  next,  of  ask- 
ing the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  what 
sense  and  what  construction  Her  Majesty's 
QoYomment  placed  upon  the  words  "  col- 
Iecti?e  guarantee"  in  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty. 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  I  am  some- 
what surprised  at  the  notice  of  the  noble 
Lord.     I  stated  last  erening  the  interpro- 
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tation  which  we  put  upon  the  treaty,  and 
I  bare  nothing  further  to  add.  Of  course, 
if  the  noble  Lord  wishes  to  make  a  Mo- 
tion on  the  subject,  he  is  quite  at  liberty  to 

do  BO. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  the  spirit  of 
the  language  used  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  and  that 
used  by  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs  was  so  contradictory  that 
he  should  bring  the  subject  again  under 
the  attention  of  their  Lordships. 

ABYSSINIA— IMPRISONMENT  OF 
BRITISH    SUBJECTS.— QUESTIONS. 

ViscoxmT  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  rose  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  case  of  the  English  subjects 
captive  in  Abyssinia,  with  the  view  of  ask- 
ing some  Questions  on  the  subject.  The 
matter  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  House  last  Session,  but  since  then  the 
condition  of  the  unfortunate  captives  had 
remained  unchanged.  It  was  not  his  in- 
tention to  go  into  the  past  circumstances 
of  the  case,  or  to  enter  into  the  question 
as  to  what  was  the  original  cause  of  the 
calamity  which  had  overtaken  these  un- 
fortunate persons,  and  whether  any  fault 
was  attributable  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. It  was  enough  for  him  to  consider 
that  these  persons  who  were  envoys  from  Her 
Majesty,  bearing  a  letter  in  her  own  hand- 
writing, and  who  had  been  sent  out  under 
the  express  authority  of  the  Government 
to  effect  the  liberation  of  the  prisoners,  were 
still  captives.  To  show  their  Lordships 
what  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  these 
unfortunate  persons,  he  would  read  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  recently  published  by 
Pr.  Beko.     He  said — 

*'  Captain  Cameron,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Consul  in  Abyssinia,  two  missionaries  of  the 
London  Society  for  Promoting  Christianity  among 
the  Jews,  and  several  other  British  subjects  and 
persons  connected  with  British  missionary  socie- 
ties— men,  women,  and  children — have  been  for 
three  years  the  captives  of  Theodore,  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia.  Her  Majesty's  representative  and 
several  of  these  captives  have  further  been  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  indignities,  and  even  to 
cruel  torture,  and  they  have  long  remained  in 
prison,  chained  hand  and  foot,  herded  together 
with  the  lowest  criminals ;  while,  to  add  to  the 
difficulties  and  disgrace  of  all  parties  concerned, 
Mr.  Rassam,  the  envoy  sent  by  the  Government 
of  this  country,  with  a  letter  signed  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's own  band,  with  a  view  to  effect  the  libera- 
tion of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have  so  long 
lingered  in  captivity,  has  himself  been  thrown 
into  prison,  together  with  the  members  of  his 
suite.'* 

He  could  not  consider  any  subject  better 

The  Earl  of  JDerly  ' 


calculated  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the  people 
of  England.  That  a  number  of  English 
subjects  should  be  at  the  mercy  and 
caprice  of  a  person  like  this  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia  came  home  to  our  English  feel- 
ings with  a  force  that  could  hardly  be  ex- 
aggerated. Not  only  was  our  common 
humanity  interested  in  this  case,  but  our 
national  honour  and  dignity  were  also  at 
stake.  There  was  a  time  when  it  used  to 
be  said  that  England,  if  she  did  no  right 
to  other  nations,  would  suffer  no  wrong  to 
be  done  to  herself ;  and  no  doubt  the  epi- 
gram expressed  pretty  accurately  the  spirit 
of  our  policy  at  that  time;  but  now  the 
case  seemed  to  be  rerersed,  for  at  no  pre- 
vious period  had  so  much  sensitiTcness 
been  displayed  with  regard  to  the  rights  of 
other  nations,  and  so  much  solicitude  dis- 
played  to  abstain  from  anything  that  could 
give  them  offence.  He  should  be  exceed- 
ingly sorry  in  any  way  to  be  the  medium 
of  placing  this  country  in  danffcf  of  war; 
but  there  were  certain  plain  duties  inse- 
parable from  our  position  among  nations 
which  could  not  be  abandoned,  without  in- 
curring et en  greater  risk  of  the  danger  so 
justly  feared.  If  upon  repeated  occasions 
we  exhibited  a  want  of  sensibility  to  that 
which  our  interest  or  our  honour  required, 
we  should  soon  discover  by  fresh  insults 
offered  to  us  that  no  nation  can  afford  to 
brook  indignities,  and  we  might  some  day 
be  called  on  to  vindicate  our  honour  at 
vastly  greater  cost.  He  therefore  begged 
to  ask  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Gorernment,  What  were  the  number, 
quality,  and  condition  of  the  British  cap- 
tives in  Abyssinia  at  the  period  of  the 
latest  reliable  information  received  respect- 
ing them  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
what  steps,  if  any,  had  been  taken  for 
their  liberation  since  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  of  Parliament;  was  it  in  the 
contemplation  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  any  further  measure  for  that 
purpose  either  alone  or  in  concert  with  any 
other  Government ;  and,  was  it  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
present  any  additional  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  our  relations  with  King 
Theodore  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament? 
The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  on  re- 
ceipt of  intimation  as  to  the  question  which 
his  noble  Friend  (Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe)  proposed  to  put,  he  had  thought 
it  his  duty  to  ask  what  further  informa- 
tion, if  any,  had  been  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  with  a  view  of  enabling 
him  to  answer  those  Questions  specifically. 
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The  tnbjeet  was  one  of  yerj  deep  and  pain- 
fal  interesi,  and  he  wished  it  were  in  his 
power  to  give  any  assurance  that  the  steps 
which  had  heen  taken  were  likely  to  lead 
to  any  satisfactory  result.  He  was  sorry 
to  say  that,  according  to  the  latest  ac- 
eottnta,  the  captives  remained  in  the  same 
state ;  and,  although  there  was  no  reason 
to  helioTO  that  they  were  treated  with  any 
fresh  or  extraordinary  cruelties,  they  were 
still  retained  in  imprisonment.  In  answer 
to  the  first  Question  put  hy  his  noble 
Friend  as  to  the  number,  quality,  and  con- 
diUon  of  the  prisoners,  he  had  to  state  that 
the  number  reported  to  Mr.  Rassam  on  the 
4th  of  April,  1866,  as  being  in  confinement, 
consisted  of  Consul  Cameron,  two  Mis- 
sionaries, Mr.  Rassam  and  his  suite,  and 
several  others,  amounting  in  all  to'eighteen 
persons.  In  the  autumn  of  last 'year  in- 
telh'gence  was  transmitted  to  this  country 
that  King  Theodore  had  liberated  the 
whole  of  the  captives,  and  that  they  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Mr.  Rassam  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  that  this  statement 
was  made  in  a  letter  to  the  Queen,  he  not 
only  failed  to  release  the  prisoners,  but 
detained  Mr.  Rassam  and  his  suite,  which 
included  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  the 
Indian  service  as  well.  On  receiving  the 
assarance  of  the  Emperor  that  the  captives 
wonid  be  released,  a  number  of  presents 
had  been  sent  out  in  accordance  with  his 
desire,  together  with  a  number  of  English 
artiians  who  were  willing  to  go  into  Abys- 
sinia to  render  their  services  on  certain 
public  works.  But,  when  it  was  found 
that  Mr.  Rassam  and  the  other  gentlemen 
were  detained,  notwithstanding  the  assur- 
ance of  King  Theodore,  instructions  were 
given  to  Her  Majesty's  representative  to 
take  charge  of  the  presents  and  not  to 
permit  the  artisans  to  proceed  further  than 
Massowah,  and  on  no  account  to  give  up 
one  or  the  other  except  on  the  actual  release 
of  the  captives,  there  being  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  object  of  the  Emperor  was  to 
get  possession  of  the  presents  and  workmen 
and  still  to  retain  the  captives  in  his  own 
hands.  It  was  known  that  the  letter  written 
by  the  Q  ueen  to  King  Theodore  had  been 
received  ;  but  no  official  reply  had  yet  been 
received,  consequently  the  presents  had  all 
been  detained,  and  the  artisans  had  re* 
turned,  having  abandoned  the  idea  of 
going  to  Abyssinia.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  had  thought  it 
proper  to  write  to  the  Emperor  in  the  name 
of  the  Qaeen  requiring  that  the  captives 
tkoM  forthwith  be  given  up,  and  inform* 


ing  him  that  if,  within  three  months,  they 
had  not  all  left  Abyssinia  the  presents 
would  be  returned  to  England.  To  that 
last  communication  no  reply  had  yet  been 
received,  and  till  some  further  information 
was  obtained,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  prepared  to  state  what  course 
they  would  pursue.  He  might,  however, 
state  that  any  course  which  was  adopted 
would  be  taken  by  themselves  alone,  and 
not  in  conjunction  with  any  other  Power. 
The  Government  would  be  very  willing  to 
lay  any  further  correspondence  upon  the 
table  ;  but  in  whatever  course  they  adopted 
they  must  be  guided  by  considerations 
affecting  the  safety  of  the  prisoners.  It 
was  perfectly  well  known  that  nothing 
passed  in  the  Parliament,  or  in  this  country, 
intelligence  of  which  was  not  transmitted 
to  King  Theodore,  and  it  was  at  the 
greatest  possible  risk  that  any  opinions 
were  expressed,  or  any  discussions  held  in 
public,  lest  these  should  be  conveyed  in 
a  shape  unfavourable  to  the  prisoners.  He 
trusted  their  Lordships  would  therefore 
forgive  him  if  he  did  not  venture  to  enter 
into  any  further  explanation  than  that 
which  he  had  already  given  of  the  actual 
state  of  the  relations  between  King 
Theodore  and  Her  Majesty. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RBD- 
CLIFFE  asked  whether,  at  the  date  of  the 
latest  information  received,  the  captives 
were  kept  in  chains  ? 

Thr  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  that  some- 
times the  prisoners  were  chained  and  some- 
times released  ;  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  from  month  to  month,  or 
from  week  to  week,  what  were  the  precise 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  de- 
tained ;  but,  as  he  had  said,  there  was 
reason  to  suppose  that  their  captivity  was 
not  attended  with  any  circumstanoes  of 
rigor  or  cruelty. 

Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  that  he  had 
seen  a  letter  received  from  Consul  Cameron, 
which  was  written  in  very  bad  spirits, 
and  contained  this  expressive  phrase  "  per- 
haps the  sooner  the  mauvaia  quart  d'himre 
is  over  the  better." 

Earl  GRANVILLE  repeated  the  ad- 
vice which  he  had  offered  on  the  previous 
evening,  that  when  Motions  of  an  import- 
ant character,  affecting  public  business, 
were  intended  to  be  brought  forward, 
notice  to  that  effect  ought  to  be  given. 
To  the  question  under  discussion  he  would 
not  add  one  word  beyond  the  expression  of 
his  own  satisfaction  at  hearing  from  Her 
Majesty's  present  Ministers  language  very 
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nearly  similar  to  that  which  fell  from  Her 
Majesty's  late  Government. 

THE  RITUAL  COMMISSION- 
PUBLIC  WORSHIP  (UNITED  CHURCH 
OF  ENGLAND  AND  IRELAND). 
THE  COMMISSION  OP  INQUIRY. 

Copy  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  laid 
hefore  the  House  (pursuant  to  Address  of 
Thursday  last);  and  to  he  printed  (No.  171). 

Earl  GRANVILLE  proceeded  to  say 
that  on  the  previous  day  he  had  inquired 
whether  a  most  rev.  Prelate  (the  Arch- 
bishop of  York)  had  declined  to  serve  on 
the  Commission  to  inquire  into  Ritualistic 
Practices,  and  was  referred  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  to  the  most  rev.  Prelate  him- 
self, who  was  not  then  in  his  place.  Seeing 
him  on  the  Episcopal  Bench  be  begged  to 
repeat  the  question. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORK:  The  reason 
I  declined  to  take  any  part  of  the  inquiry 
was,  as  I  have  twice  explained  to  the  Go- 
Ternment,  that,  after  folly  considering  the 
matter,  I  could  not  but  object  to  the  com- 
position of  the  Commission  ;  but,  in  saying 
that,  I  fear  I  must  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  a  few  words  of  explanation.  When  I 
received  the  proposed  list  of  Commissioners 
I  found  myself  utterly  unable  to  understand 
the  principle  upon  which  it  was  framed. 
There  were  two  modes  upon  which  I  con- 
ceived a  momentous  inquiry  of  this  descrip- 
tion might  be  conducted.  One  of  those 
methods  consisted  in  the  appointment  of  a 
small  Commission  of  learned  and  impartial 
persons  likely  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  country,  who  would  sit  in  a  capacity 
somewhat  like  that  of  a  Court  of  Law, 
come  to  a  conclusion  upon  the  evidence 
given  before  them,  and  then  give  the  coun- 
try advice  upon  the  subject  fbr  the  future. 
The  Commission,  as  I  read  it,  certainly 
did  not  answer  that  description,  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  it  was  largely  formed  of 
persons  who  were  committed  by  interest  to 
a  view  upon  the  subject.  There  were  gen- 
tlemen of  very  high  character  and  great 
name  who  had  been  placed  upon  the  Com- 
mission apparently  because  they  had  written 
or  had  built  churches  in  connection  with 
this  very  subject.  Therefore,  that  view  of 
the  case  I  thought  the  Commission  did 
not  satisfy.  The  other  method  of  in- 
quiring into  the  subject  which  presented 
itself  to  me  was  that  of  forming  a  kind  of 
small  Parliament  in  which  every  set  of  opi- 
nions would  be  fairly  represented.  I  am 
obliged  to  say  that,  tried  from  that  point 
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of  view,  the  Commission  appeared  to  me 
to   fail  also.    For  example,  I  found  the 
name  of  one  gentleman  which  could  not 
have  been  put  upon  the  Commission  for 
any  other  reason  than  that  he  had  written 
ably  in   defence  of  what  is  called  ultra- 
Ritualism.     But,  then,  why  was  there  no 
name  selected  out  of  those  who  had  written 
ably  on  the  other  side,'  like  Mr.  Benjamin 
Shaw  ?     My  Lords,  I  had  another  reason 
for    declining.     There  are  now   pending 
two  causes  in  Courts  of  Law,  in  whi^h  all 
points  connected  with  Ritualism  are  raised, 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  these 
cases  will  ultimately  be  brought  before  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  I  shall  be  bound  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mittee. .  Several  of  the  counsel  engaged 
in  those  causes  are  upon  the  Commission, 
but  not  all.     In  the  St.  Alban's  case,  the 
leading  counsel  for  the  defendant  is  on  the 
Commission  ;  I  do  not  find  the  name  of 
the  leading  counsel  for  the  plaintiff.     It 
seemed  to  me  impossible  that  a  person 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and  anxious  properly  to  fill  the  oflice  of 
Judge,  could   go  first  into  an  assembly, 
such  as  the  proposed  Commission  would 
form,  and   hear  the  matter  discussed  by 
counsel,  and  then  go  perfectly  unpreju- 
diced  into    the    Chamber   of    the   Privy 
Council  to  hear  and  decide  on  a  case  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  rery  subject  on  which 
he  may  just  have  been  taking  part  in  a 
warm  discussion.      After  considering  the 
matter,  therefore,  with  most  deep  and  pain- 
ful anxiety  for  three  days,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  better  abstain  from 
serving  on  such  a  Commission.    I  hope  that 
in  making  these  remarks  I  have  said  no- 
thing to  offend  any  person.    I  have  found 
too  much  difficulty  in  deciding  on  my  own 
course,  not  to  feel  tolerant  towards  those 
who  have  come  to    another    conclusion. 
While  objecting  to  the  composition  of  the 
Commission  as  a  whole  for  the  purposes 
which  it  is  intended  to  serve,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  some  of  the  best  and 
highest  names  in  the  country  are  upon  it. 
I  have  conversed  with  many  persons  upon 
the  subject  recently,  but  nothing  I  have 
heard  has  induced  me  to  change  my  opinion. 
The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY  : 
I  think  it  right  to  point  out  that  this  Com- 
mission does  not  meet  to  decide  upon  legal 
questions  at  all ;  it  does  not  meet  to  decide 
whether  such  or  such  vestments  are  allowed, 
but  whether  it  is  expedient  to  recommend 
that  legislation  should  follow  their  delibera- 
tions. 
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INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE  BILL. 
(No.  129.)— ( ^^  ^^^  LytteUon.) 
THIBD  READIKO.      BILL  PASSED. 

Bill  read  3*  (according  to  Order.) 

Ths  Easl  of  SHAFTESBUEY  said, 
it  woald  bate  been  far  better  if  this  Bill 
bad  been  allowed  to  pass  in  tbe  judicious 
form  in  which  it  was  presented  when  first  in- 
trodaced.  Had  it  been  so  it  would  ha?e 
found  far  more  acceptance  in  tbe  country 
than  it  can  possibly  find  now.  In  order 
that  the  Bill  might  leave  their  Lordships' 
Hoase  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  more 
worthy  Bhape»  he  would  call  attention  to 
the  clause  to  which  he  took  the  greatest 
exception.  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  nor  of  the 
necessity  which  existed  for  strengthening 
the  agency  of  the  Church  in  its  attempts 
to  cope  with  it;  and  he  was  convinced 
that  unless  something  more  were  done  to 
amend  existing  stitte  of  things  than  was 
being  done  at  present  deplorable  results 
would  follow.  The  exertions  of  the  Bishop 
of  London  and  those  associated  with  him  in 
connection  with  his  Fund,  the  efforts  of 
the  Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society,  and 
other  similar  associations  were  unable  to 
accomplish  a  tithe  of  the  work  which  should 
be  accomplished.  He  admitted  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  the  necessity  of  an  additional 
number  of  Bishops  ;  but  he  insisted  that 
the  means  of  supporting  that  addition  must 
be  provided  from  the  bounty  and  wealth 
of  the  laity,  and  that  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  people  should  first  be  attended  to  by  a 
large  addition  to  the  number  of  clergy 
who  would  exert  themselves  towards  re- 
generating the  masses  by  immediate  inter- 
course. The  great  parochial  necessities 
and  the^  spiritual  destitution  of  the  people 
of  this  country  were  of  the  first  import- 
ance. The  foundation  of  three  bishoprics, 
with  all  their  appurtenancies,  would  cost 
at  least  £500,000,  and  it  was  provided 
that  as  soon  as  half  the  sum  required 
had  been  contributed  the  remainder  should 
be  supplied  by  the  Common  Fund.  Now, 
he  believed  that  if  —  as  would  scarcely 
be  the  case— the  necessary  amount  could  be 
Booo  raised  from  the  public,  the  £250,000 
which  was  to  be  obtained  from  the  Common 
Fund  could  be  used  to  much  greater  ad- 
Tantage  in  relieving  the  spiritual,  moral, 
and  parochial  necessities  of  the  nation. 
It  might  be,  perhaps,  urged  that  the  claim 
on  the  Common  Fund  would  be  a  very  re- 
mote one;   but  he  objected  to  it  on  that 
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account  all  the  more  strongly,  because  it 
entailed  a  reversal  of  the  principle  which 
had  guided  the  House  of  Commons  in 
their  management  of  the  Fund  — a  re- 
versal to  which  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  give  their  con- 
sent. He  therefore,  being  unwilling  to 
send  down  to  the  Commons  such  a  proposi- 
tion, however  distant  its  fulfilment,  moved 
that  tbe  words  rendering  the  Common 
Fund  liable  should  be  omitted  from  the 


Bill. 

An  Amendment  moaed,  page  5  line  4,  to 
leave  out  ("  until  One  half  of  the  Amount 
necessary  for  the  Endowment  of  such 
Bishop  shall  have  been  otherwise  pro- 
vided.")—(TA*  Earl  qf  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  he  fully 
concurred  in  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl 
as  to  the  importance  of  relieving  the 
spiritual  destitution  of  the  country.  And 
he  believed  that  one  of  the  greatest  na- 
tional questions  for  the  consideration  -  of 
the  Legislature  was  how  some  religious 
training  could  be  communicated  to  the  vast 
mass  of  men  who  were  growing  up  in  our 
great  manufacturing  centres  without  any 
such  training.  He  differed,  however,  with  the 
noble  Earl  on  another  point,  inasmuch  as 
he  believed  that  the  retention  of  the  words 
entailed  no  reversal  of  the  principle  which 
had  been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  the  Episcopal  Fund  and  the 
Fund  for  enlarging  the  small  livings  were 
united  to  form  the  Common  Fund,  it  was 
on  the  distinct  understanding  that  the  Com- 
mon Fund  should  be  liable  to  all  the  claims 
to  which  theretofore  the  two  Funds  were 
separately  liable.  The  omission  of  the 
words,  as  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl,  would 
in  effect  affirm  a  new  principle  that  nothing 
should,  under  any  circumstances,  be  given 
out  of  the  Common  Fund  to  the  endow- 
ment of  netr  bishoprics.  If  the  three 
bishoprics  were  founded  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, the  only  demand  made  upon  the  Com- 
mon Fund  would  amount  to  £6,000  a  year 
— a  very  small  sum  indeed  compared  with 
what  had  been  granted  towards  the  aug- 
mentation of  small  livings.  The  reason 
why  they^  desired  to  see  the  bishoprics 
increased  was  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
Bishops  who  would  fill  the  sees,  but  because 
they  believed  that  such  an  increase  would 
more  than  anything  else  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Church,  and  add  life  and  vitality  to  the 
work  in  which  she  was  engaged  <*more,  in- 
deed, than  if  the  same  amount  were  de- 
voted  to  the  augmentation  of  small  livings. 
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Their  Lordships  had  only  to  tarn  their  at- 
teution  to  the  efforts  of  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don to  see  what  could  be  done  by  even  a 
single  Bishop.  The  noble  Earl  had  capi- 
talised the  amount  that  would  be  required, 
and  had  stated  that  the  expenditure  of 
such  a  sum  would  go  far  to  relieve  the 
whole  of  the  destitution  in  England  and 
Wales.  Now,  in  that  opinion,  he  could 
by  no  means  concur,  for  a  sum  as  large 
had  actually  been  expended  during  the  past 
few  years  in  London  alone,  with  scarcely 
any  perceptible  effect.  He  trusted  that 
their  Lordships  would  not  consent  to  strike 
out  the  words  referred  to  by  the  noble 
Lord,  and  thus  reverse  the  decision  at 
which  they  had  arrived  at  a  previous  stage, 
unless,  indeed,  they  struck  out  the  whole 
of  the  clause,  leaving  Parliament  to  deal 
with  the  subject  as  might  be  thought  pro- 
per from  time  to  time — a  course  to  which 
he  had  no  objection. 

The  Archbishop  of  YORE  said,  he 
fully  agreed  in  the  opinion  that  money  be- 
stowed on  the  foundation  of  a  bishopric 
was  by  no  means  lost.  For  an  example, 
during  the  sixteen  years  in  which  the  most 
rer.  Prelate  on  his  right  filled  the  see  of 
Ripon,  he  raised  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
no  less  than  £600,000.  But  he  objected 
to  the  clause  in  its  present  form  because, 
while  it  did  not  bind  the  Common  Fund  to 
raise  the  money  at  present,  it  inrolved  a 
hasy  claim  upon  it  at  some  future  period. 
He  protested  against  this  mode  of  treating 
the  question.  If  the  claim  were  to  be 
satisfied  now,  it  would  put  a  stop  to 
those  operations  which  as  yet  had  been 
attended  by  so  much  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try ;  and  if  the  claim  were  only  a  future 
one,  it  would  be  better  to  let  the  mat- 
ter be  dealt  with  by  Parliament  at  the 
f proper  time.  It  was  only  fair  to  the  pub- 
ic, to  Parliament,  and  to  those  clergymen 
whose  incomes  were  less  than  £150  per 
annum,  of  whom  there  were  thousands 
in  this  country,  that  the  matter  should 
be  fairly  discussed.  He  thought  that  for 
the  present  the  Common  Fund  should  be 
left  to  do  its  work  of  justice  and  mercy, 
and  when  the  proper  time  came  for  increas- 
ing the  Episcopate,  Parliament  could  be 
applied  to  do  what  was  just  and  right  in 
the  matter. 

VisoouMT  EYERSLEY  stated,  that  the 
clause  as  it  now  stood  would  have  the  effect 
of  directly  repealing  the  present  Act,  and 
would  deprire  the  Common  Fund  of  a  rery 
large  revenue,  which  would  be  far  better 
employed  in  relieving  spiritual  destitution 
The  Bishop  of  Oaford 


than  in  the  manner  proposed  by  the 
clause. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  he  should 
like  to  see  both  wants  supplied — both  that 
of  spiritual  destitution  and  that  of  an  in- 
crease in  the  Episcopate.  Now,  under  the 
existing  arrangements  the  two  Funds  had 
been  combined  into  one,  and  the  united 
Fund  had  been  made  applicable  to  the  two 
purposes.  It  was  now,  for  the  first  time, 
proposed  by  the  clause  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent to  apply  the  united  Fund  to  one  of 
those  purposes  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  If  the  clause  were  omitted  alto- 
gether the  law  affecting  the  Fund  wonlcl  be 
left  as  it  stood  at  present — that  was  to 
say,  the  application  of  the  Fund  to  the 
one  or  the  other  purpose  would  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners ;  whereas,  if  it  were  retained 
they  would  have  affirmed  that  funds  derired 
from  episcopal  estates  should  in  no  case  be 
applied  to  episcopal  purposes.  That  was 
quite  a  new  principle.  The  more  straight- 
forward course  would  be  to  omit  the  clause 
altogether ;  but  if  that  suggestion  were 
not  adopted,  then  he  should  support  the 
moderate  Amendment  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate.  He  had  had  some  correspond- 
ence with  the  newly-appointed  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  who  had  represented  the  great 
inconvenience  that  arose  from  the  great 
extent  and  large  population  of  his  diocese, 
and  who  stated  that,  although  he  had  a 
most  desirable  residence,  yet  if  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Commissioners  were  empowered 
to  sell  that  property  and  to  erect  two  mo- 
derate residences,  one  in  the  diocese  of 
Rochester  and  another  for  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese  to  be  carved  out  of  it,  he  would 
willingly  contribute  £1,000  per  annum  out 
of  the  £5,000  per  annum  he  at  present  re- 
ceived towarcU  the  income  of  the  new 
Bishop.  The  right  rer.  Prelate  added  that 
he  should,  on  the  whole,  be  better  off  in  the 
more  moderate  residence.  He  gave  his 
hearty  assent  to  the  Amendment  of  the 
right  rey.  Prelate,  as  he  was  opposed  to 
what  he  considered  to  be  an  unjust  restric- 
tion of  the  present  powers  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners. 

The  Earl  of  HARROWBY  said,  that 
it  would  be  a  breach  of  the  understanding 
upon  which  the  two  Funds  were  fused  if 
the  clause  were  agreed  to.  The  Episcopal 
Fund  had  for  many  years  been  indebted  to 
the  Common  Fund,  and  it  would  therefore 
be  very  unjust  to  further  charge  it  for  this 
new  purpose  before  the  previous  debt  was 
paid.     When  the  Common  Fund  was  re- 
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imbanecl  by  the  Episcopal  Fund  the  case 
pat  bj  bis  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Sbaftesbttry)  might  be  considered.  It 
would  be  against  the  understanding  come 
to  when  the  two  Funds  were  fused  to  say 
thai  the  Common  Fond  should  neyer  be 
chargeable  for  any  increase  of  episcopal 
objects ;  but  a  specific  Bill  should  be  in- 
trodoced  for  the  purpose.  The  Amend- 
ment was  not  founded  on  any  theoretical 
objection. 

The  Duke  op  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
it  seemed  to  him  that  a  considerable  mis- 
apprehension existed  on  this  subject.  The 
obflerrations  which  had  fallen  from  some 
of  his  noble  Friends  opposite  would  convey 
the  idea  that  from  the  merging  of  the 
Episcopal  Fund  in  the  Common  Fund  the 
porpose  for  which  the  Episcopal  Fund  was 
especially  instituted  had  been  lost  sight  of ; 
but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  proper 
reading  of  the  Act  was  this — 

**  All  the  MTeral  payments  now  payable  out  of 
the  Epiaoopol  and  Common  Funds  respectively 
sball  and  may  be  payable  out  of  the  Common 
Fund." 

The  word  "  respectively  "  governed  both. 
If  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Earl  were 
carried  it  would  amount  to  a  reversal  of 
the  law  which  had  subsisted  since  1850. 

On  Qaestion,  That  the  said  Words  stand 
Part  of  the  Bill  ?  their  Lordships  divided : 
—Contents  82;  Not-Contents  73:  Ma- 
jority 9. 

CONTENTS. 

Canterbary,  Arehp.  Lauderdale,  £.  ' 

Chelmsford,     L.      (L,  Leven  and  Melville,  £. 

ChtmeeiUT,)  Luoao,  £. 

Malmesbury,  £. 

Backinffham  and  Chan-  Manvers,  £. 

doe,  D.  Powis,  £. 

Mariboroagh,  D.  Romney,  E. 

RiehflMmd,  D.  Sandwich,  £. 

Shrewsbury,  £. 

Bath,  M.    [TVtftfr.]  Stanhope,  £. 

Bnstol,  M.  Stradbroke,  £. 

Townshend,  M.  Strange,  £.  (2>.  Athol. ) 

Tanker?ille,  E. 

Amh«rst,  E.  Wilton,  £. 

Aylesferd,  E.  WinohilseaandNotting- 
Bantry,  E.  ham,  £. 

Beauchainp,E .  [  Teller,'] 

Belnore,  £.  Be  Vesci,  V. 

Bradford,  £.  Hardinge,  V. 

Cadofan,  £.  Hawarden,  V. 

Cardigan,  £.  Templetown,  V. 
Gamarron,  E. 

Coventry,  E:  Bangor,  Bp. 

Berby,  E.  Chester,  Bp. 

Bevoo,  E.  Olouoesterand  Bristol, 
Eldon,  £.  Bp. 

EUenborough,  E.  Lincoln,  Bp. 

HaddingtOD,  E»  Llandaff,  Bp. 

Erne,  E.  I^^"'^P' 

Ozfiwdy  Bp, 


Bagot,  L.  Heytesbury,  L. 

Boston,  L.  HyltoD,  L. 

Brancepeth,     L.     (F.  Lovel  and  Holland,  L. 

Boyne)  {E.  Egmont) 

Calms,  L.  Middleton,  L. 

Carew,  L.  Moore,    L.    (if.    Dr<h 

Clifton,  L.  (E»  Ihmley,)  gheda, ) 

Clinton,  L.  Raglan,  L. 

Colonsay,  L.  Redesdale,  L. 

Colville  of  Culross,  L.  Rivers,  L. 

Delamere,  L.  Sherborne,  L. 

Denman,  L.  Silchester,  L.  {E.  Lomg* 

^f^ly  L.  jcrd) 

Egertoo,  L.  Stewart  of  GarlieSi  L. 

Foxford,  L.  (£.  ImM"  (E.  OaUaway.) 

riek.)  Templemore,  L. 

Gage,  L.    (F.  Gage,)  Tredegar,  L. 

Hartismere,      L.     {L.  Vernon,  L. 

Benniker,)  Whamcliffe,  L. 

Wynford,  L. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Tork,  Arohp. 


Cleveland,  D. 
Devonshire,  D. 
Somerset,  D. 

Ailesbury,  M. 
Camden,  M. 
Normanby,  M. 

Airlie,  £. 
Bathurst,  E. 
Caithness,  £. 
Camperdown,  £. 
Clarendon,  £. 
Cowper,  £. 
Dartrey,  £. 
De  Grey,  £. 
Fortescue,  £. 


Blantyre,  L.- 
Bolton, L. 
Boyle,  L.  {E,  Cork  and 

Orrery.) 
Brodrick,       L.       ( F. 

Midleton,) 
Castlemaine,  L. 
Churchill,  L. 
Churston,  L. 
Clermont,  L. 
Clonbrock,  L. 
Congleton,  L. 
Cranworth,  L. 
Daore,  L. 
Foley,  L. 
Harris,  L. 
Houghton,  L. 
Keury,    L.  (E.   Dim- 

raven    and    Mount* 


Graham,  £.  (D.  MinU-  EarL) 

rose.)  Leigh,  L. 

Granville,  E.  Lyttelton,  L.    ITetter.] 

Grey,  £.  Methuen,  L. 

HaiTOwby,  £.  Minster,  L.  {M.Conyng' 

Kimberley,  E.  ham,) 

Morley,  E.  Overstone,  L. 

Russell,  E.  Poltimore,  L. 

Shaftesbury,  E.  [  Teller. "]  Ponsonby,  L.  ( £.  i?e#f • 

Sommers,  £.  boroiugh,) 

Portman,  L. 

Clancaty,  V.  (£.  Claiv*  Romilly,  L. 

earty,)  Salter8ford,L.  (iJ.Cimr- 

Eversley,  V.  town,) 

Halifax,  V.  Saye  and  Sole,  L. 

Lifford,  v.  Seaton,  L. 

Stratford  deRedoliffe,V.  Sefton,  L.  {E.  Sefton,) 

Sydney,  V.  Somerhill,  L.  (If.  Clan- 

riearde,) 

Carlisle,  Bp.  Stanley  of  Alderley,  L. 

Durham,  Bp.  Stratheden,  L. 

Ripon,  Bp.  Sundridge,  L.  (Z>.  Ar- 

Winchester,  Bp.  gy^^') 

Talbot  de  Malahide,  L. 

Aveland,  L.  Taunton,  L, 

Belper,  L.  Truro,  L. 

Earl  QREY  remarked  that  a  strong 
feeling  eiisted  as  to  the  necessity  of  some 
increase  of  the  Episcopate,  but  the  discus- 
sion bad  shown  now  great  the  difficulty 
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was  of  raising  the  fands  necessary  for  the 
purpose.  He  rose  to  move  to  insert  a 
clause  in  place  of  Clause  13,  which  had 
been  struck  out  on  the  Report. 

An  Amendment  nwoed  at  the  end  of  the 
Bill  to  add  the  following  clause : — 

"  And  whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Assistance 
should  he  provided  for  Bishops  who  may  require 
it  for  the  more  effectual  Performance  of  their 
Duties  ;  he  it  enacted,  That  if  the  Bishop  of  anj 
Diocese  in  England  or  Wales  shall  Petition  Her 
Majesty  to  appoint  One  or  more  of  the  Persons 
holding  the  Office  of  Dean,  Archdeacon,  or  Canon 
BLesidentiary  in  his  Diocese  to  be  Assistant  Bishop 
of  the  same,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  Her  Majesty,  if 
She  shall  think  fit,  to  present  such  Dean,  Arch- 
deacon, or  Canon  Residentiary,  by  Her  Letters 
Patent  under  the  Great  Seal,  to  the  Archbishop 
of  the  Province,  and  to  require  the  Archbishop, 
if  there  shall  be  no  lawful  Impediment,  to  conse- 
crate the  Person  so  presented  to  him  as  Assistant 
Bishop  of  the  See  held  by  the  Bishop  whose  Peti- 
tion has  been  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  and  it 
shall  be  the  Duty  of  the  Archbishop  within  Three 
Months  of  his  receiving  the  Letters  Patent  to 
consecrate  accordingly  the  Person  therein  named." 
--{The  Earl  Orey^ 

The  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  that 
he  was  unable  to  agree  to  the  clause.  He 
considered  the  question  one  of  the  deepest 
moment  to  the  future  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  office  of  Suffragan  or  As- 
sistant Bishop  which  the  clause  proposed  to 
call  into  existence  was  an  office  unknown 
till  this  time  in  the  Church  of  Christ. 
There  was,  in  fact,  no  warrant  in  the  an- 
cient writers  for  the  proposal  of  the  noble 
Earl.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
there  were  a  number  of  suffragan  Bishops 
who  were  employed  to  assist  those  Prelates 
who  presided  over  large  sees.  They  usually 
resided  in  large  towns,  where  they  exer- 
cised episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  assisted 
the  neighbouring  Bishops.  They  were 
commonly  called  Bishops  inpartibus.  There 
were  certain  Bishops  in  the  sees  within 
the  pale  in  Ireland,  who,  having  been 
driven  from  them,  still  retained  the  titles 
derived  from  their  sees,  and  came  and  as- 
sisted the  English  Bishops  in  carrying  out 
their  work.  Of  course,  these  persons  ex- 
ercised the  functions  which  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  them  originally  in  another 
country.  In  a  word,  they  were  precisely 
analogous  to  returned  colonial  Bishops  at 
the  present  day.  The  declaration  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  Ordination  Ser- 
vice was  that  it  was  plain  to  all  persons 
diligently  reading  the  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  ancient  authors  that  there  had  been 
from  the  beginning  in  the  Church  of  Christ 
three  orders — Bishops,  priests,  and  deacons. 

EwrlOrey 


It  went  on  to  say  that  these  were  to  be 
continued  amongst  us.  What  authority,  he 
would  ask,  had  any  branch  of  the  Church 
to  change  altogether  the  conditions  under 
which  the  office  of  Bishop  had  heen  created 
by  its  Founder,  and  then  to  say  that  it  was 
the  same  office  ?  In  order  that  a  marriage 
should  be  contracted  it  was  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  wife  as  well  as  a  husband. 
A  man  might,  however,  become  a  widower, 
and  in  the  same  manner  a  man  who  had 
been  properly  and  perfectly  consecrated  to 
a  see  might  be  driven  from  it,  and  might 
then  be  capable  of  assisting  other  Bishops 
in  their  sees  ;  but  a  Bishop  could  not  be 
created  unless  he  had  a  see  in  the  first 
instance.  If,  however,  their  Lordships 
were  called  upon  to  create  an  office  alto- 
gether new  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  he 
would  ask  whether  that  would  be  a  safe 
thing  in  the  present  state  of  things  around 
us  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  thousand  times 
better  that  the  Bishops,  who  were  over- 
worked at  home,  should  be  assisted  by  re- 
turned colonial  Bishops?  He  had  now 
stated  his  great  objection  to  the  scheme. 
Let  them  beware  of  what  they  were 
asked  to  do — ^let  him  remind  them  that 
everything  they  did  was  done  in  the  face 
of  a  vigilant  and  insidious  enemy — the 
Church  of  Rome,  which  was  always  striv- 
ing to  throw  discredit  on  the  validity  of  the 
episcopal  succession  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. In  charity  to  those  persons  who 
might  be  driven  into  the  meshes  which 
were  so  thickly  spread  around  them,,  he 
would  say  to  their  Lordships,  "  Beware 
how  you  touch,  without  being  fully  aware 
of  what  you  are  doing,  these  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  the  Church  of  Christ."  He  also 
objected  to  the  establishment  of  this  new 
order  on  other  grounds.  Supposing  they 
were  created  and  multiplied,  that  they 
were  enabled  to  perform  episcopal  offices, 
and  that  there  was  no  taint  about  their 
spiritual  patent  of  creation,  what  would 
be  the  duties  to  the  discharge  of  which 
they  could  be  limited  ?  Why,  the  special 
spiritual  duties  of  the  episcopal  order. 
They  would  have  to  confirm,  to  assist  at 
ordinations,  and  to  take  the  direct  spiri- 
tual part  of  the  episcopal  office,  in  order 
to  enable  the  Bishops  to  devote  their 
chief  attention  to  Parliament  and  other 
worldly  matters.  Nothing,  in  his  opinion, 
would  tend  more  to  lower  them  in  public  es- 
timation than  a  measure  which  would  lead 
to  their  being  mere  men  in  Parliament 
and  about  Court,  more  writers  of  letters, 
and  which  would  take   away  from  them 
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ihe  dealiog  with  the  souls  of  men ;  their 
eoDfirmfttion  tours,  and  the  coming  in 
contact  with  the  poor  of  this  country  in 
the  direct  discharge  of  their  spiritual  en- 
gagements. There  was  a  pregnant  pas- 
sage in  Lord  Bacon  which  here  upon  this 
question.  Speaking  of  a  proposal  made 
in  his  day  of  certain  parts  of  the  episcopal 
office  heing  delegated  to  others,  Lord 
Bacon  said — 

*'  Surely  in  this,  ab  imtio  non  fuit  tic ;  but 
it  is  probable  tbat  Bishops  when  tbey  gave 
themselves  too  much  to  the  ^lory  of  the  world, 
and  became  grandees  in  kingdoms,  and  great 
councillors  to  princes,  then  did  they  delegate  their 
proper  Jurisdictions  as  thiogs  of  too  inferior  a 
nature  tor  their  greatness." 

He  protested    against    a   scheme    which 
would  sap  the  whole  strength  of  the  epis- 
copal office.      The  words  he  had  just  read 
would  be  prophetic  if  their  Lordships  were 
going  to  make  more  Bishops  to  perform 
spiritual  duties  in  order  that  the   present 
Bishops  might  be  left  with  what  men  oon- 
iidereid  to  be  the  worldly  parts  of  the  office. 
Nothing,  he  belieyed,  could  so  injure  the 
Bishops  in  the  estimation  of  the  people  of 
EngUtnd  as  any  such  partition  of  duties. 
When  he  quitted  this  busy  city  and  went 
into  his  diocese  he  ministered  day  by  day 
among  the  poor,  in  confirmations  and  the 
like,  giTing  ad? ice  in  spiritual  matters  and 
bringing  the  episcopal  office  face  to  face 
with  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  people. 
When  he  was  doing  this  he  felt  conscious 
of  a  reality  in  his  office.     But  if  their 
Lordships  were  to  reliere  the  Bishops  of 
these  duties  they  would  be  taking  the  very 
gem  from  their  mitres  and  making  them 
mere  idle,  empty  pageants,  representing  a 
thing  that  had  passed  away.      He  beliered 
that  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to  main* 
tain  intact  the  union  between  the  Church 
and  the  State,  and  that  the  multiplication  in 
connection  with  what  professed  to  be  the 
episcopal  office  of  persons  who  should  not 
be  under  the  restraints  which  Qod*s  provi- 
dence had  put  upon  the  present  Bishops, 
and  who  should  be  much  less  closely  con- 
nected with  the  State — that  such  a  multi- 
plication would,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men's  minds,  be  sowing  the  seeds  of  future 
danger  and  dissension,  the  extent  of  which  it 
would  be  hard  to  estimate.  If,  for  instance, 
the  so-called  Bishops  were  held  to  have  the 
succession,   what    an    opening    would  be 
afforded  for  new  troubles  in  these  troublous 
times.     He   confessed   that  when  he  re- 
flected oo    the  present    position    of   the 
Choreh  of  England,  he  saw  great  danger 


I  in  giving  in  any  sense  the  sacred  trust 
of  the  episcopate  to  persons  who  might 
join  one  of  the  extreme  parties  whom  it 
was  now  sought  to  bring  back  to  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  In  conclusion,  he 
prayed  their  Lordships  not  rashly  to  take 
a  step  which  he  believed  the  Church  of 
England  would  rue  to  the  last  day  of  its 
existence. 

The  Bishop  op  LONDON  said,  it  was 
the  fate  of  the  question  of  suffragans  to 
be  always  brought  under  their  Lordships' 
notice  late  in  the  evening  ;  but  he  trusted 
he  might  be  excused  if  even  at  that  late 
hour  he  trespassed  for  a  short  time  upon 
their  attention.  No  one  could '  more  truly 
appreciate  than  himself  the  spiritual  nature 
of  the  episcopal  office,  and  no  man  could 
be  more  unwilling  than  himself  to  lend  his 
aid  to  any  system  which  might  lead  the 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  to  re- 
gard their  secular,  rather  than  their  spi- 
ritual position.  He  thought,  however, 
that  there  was  another  side  to  the  picturo 
which  the  right  rev.  Prelate  had  drawn. 
Suppose  a  Bishop  in  the  extremity  of  old 
age,  altogether  unable  to  perform  his 
spiritual  functions  and  go  through  the  or- 
dinary business  of  his  diocese — what  was 
to  become  of  his  diocese  under  the  pre- 
sent system  ?  It  might  be  said  that  he 
ought  to  resign  ;  but  Parliament  had  pro- 
vided no  means  whatever  for  enabling  a 
Bishop  to  do  so.  He  did  not  contend  that 
the  plan  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  was 
the  best  that  could  be  devised,  but  it  was 
the  only  one  which  had  been  proposed  ; 
and  unless  their  Lordships  desired  that 
three  or  four  dioceses  at  a  time  should  be 
totally  uncared  for,  it  was  their  bounden 
duty  to  provide  some  means  suited  to  a 
case  where  a  Bishop  afflicted  with  inca- 
pacity through  old  age  or  sickness  became 
unable  to  discharge  hi^  spiritual  and  tem- 

Soral  duties.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the 
iishop  of  Oxford)  suggested  that  recourse 
might  be  had  to  the  assistance  of  their  co- 
lonial brethren.  Having  himself  cause  to 
be  deeply  thankful  for  assistance  which  he 
had  received  during  a  severe  illness  last 
year,  he  should  be  the  last  to  be  wanting 
in  respect  or  admiration  for  the  colonial 
Bishops  ;  but  if  this  was  a  question  affect- 
ing, not  the  Church,  but  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  a  Judge  became  so 
old  or  unwell  that  he  could  not  per- 
form his  duties,  would  it  be  deemed 
proper  that  no  mode  should  exist  for 
performing  his  functions  except  by  send- 
ing for  some  retired  Indian   or  colonial 
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Jadge  to  take  his  place  ?  That  was  pre-  [ 
oiselj  the  position  in  which  the  Church  I 
was  placed  bj  the  want  of  legislation  to 
meet  these  difficulties.  There  might  be 
dioceses  in  particular  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  pressure  was  not  so  constant  or 
so  great;  but  in  London,  unless  the 
Bishop  were  able  to  appear  from  daj  to 
day,  as  much  inconvenience  arose  to  public 
business,  and  the  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
diocese  would  be  thrown  into  as  much  con- 
fusion, as  would  arise  in  an  assize  court  if 
the  Judge  were  suddenly  taken  ill  on  his 
way  to  it.  The  plan  proposed  by  the 
noble  Earl  was  the  only  one  proposed  in  an 
intelligible  form  to  meet  the  difficulties  of 
the  case.  In  certain  dioceses,  also,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  amount  of  work  must 
always  be  such  as  to  prevent  its  being 
fully  accomplished  unless  some  supple- 
mental assistance  were  provided,  and  this 
would  be  the  case  however  the  limits  of 
the  diocese  might  be  curtailed.  He  did 
not  wish  to  refer  again  to  the  diocese  over 
which  he  had  been  appointed ;  but  outside 
its  immediate  duties,  attention  had  to  be 
given  to  the  appointment  of  chaplains  all 
over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  not 
merely  in  Europe,  but  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  as  well — for  example,  in  South 
America.  There  were  also  various  duties 
connected  with  chaplains  going  to  India, 
and  in  a  degree  with  army  and  navy 
chaplains.  To  enable  all  these  duties 
to  be  fully  and  fairly  performed  it  was 
most  desirable  that  assistance  should 
be  given.  While  his  right  rev.  Friend 
(the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  was  speaking  he 
could  not  help  recalling  an  incident  in  the 
career  of  his  own  predecessor,  to  whom, 
when  in  the  full  vigour  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  the  appointment  of  suffragan 
bishops  was  suggested.  He  rejected  the 
proposal  unhesitatingly;  when  the  per- 
son who  proposed  it  to  him  said  quietly, 
*^  Perhaps  you  will  take  a  different  view  of 
the  matter  when  you  come  to  be  seventy 
years  of  age.*'  And  therefore  to  his  right 
rev.  Friend,  who  now,  with  his  undoubted 
ability  and  great  physical  and  intellectual 
force,  saw  no  difficulty  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  he  ventured  to  say  that  a  time 
might  come  when  even  he  would  find  it 
difficult  to  accomplish  all  those  duties  which 
he  now  discharged  so  much  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Church.  He  certainly  had  been 
surprised  to  hear  the  proposal  made  by 
this  Bill  represented  as  a  novelty,  for  their 
Lordships  would  remember  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
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wisdom  or  otherwise  of  giving  authority 
for  the  election  of  a  suffragan  Bishop  to 
one  of  the  colonial  Bishops  in  Canada. 
The  Bishop  of  Niagara  appointed  the  other 
day  was  a  suffragan  Bishop.  [The  Bishop 
of  Oxford  :  Cum  jure  tuceessumis.']  Whe- 
ther this  were  so  or  not  he  could  not 
say,  for  there  were  no  letters  patent  in 
his  case.  But  the  Bishop  of  Kingston 
was  appointed  as  suffragan,  and  in  bis 
patent  he  found  no  mention  of  any  jus 
successionis — he  was  simply  a  suffragan 
of  the  Bishop  of  Jamaica,  and  the  autho« 
rity  under  which  he  performed  his  duties 
was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  was 
proposed  to  be  given  to  the  assistant 
Bisnops  whom  it  was  now  sought  to  create. 
The  only  difference  was  that  the  colonial 
Bishops  who  had  been  created  had  cer- 
tainly territorial  titles.  He  quite  granted 
that  the  connection  existing  between  a 
Bishop  and  bis  see  was  the  same  as  that 
existing  between  husband  and  wife ;  but 
it  was  a  strange  application  of  the  matri* 
menial  simile  to  maintain  that  the  name, 
and  the  name  alone,  constituted  the  true 
partnership  of  the  matrimonial  relation. 
Without  going  back  to  Leo,  with  whom 
their  Lordships  no  doubt  were  as  familiar  as 
the  right  rev.  Prelate,  he  took  his  stand  on 
the  Act  which  was  passed  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  continued  to  be  put  in 
force  till  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and,  look- 
ing to  its  terms,  he  felt  persuaded  that  by  the 
plan  which  the  noble  Earl  proposed  there 
was  no  danger  of  introducing  any  novelty 
into  the  Church  of  England.  That  no 
great  danger  to  the  episcopal  succession 
need  be  apprehended  from  the  introduction 
of  suffragan  Bishops  must  be  plain,  be- 
cause, if  his  judgment  were  accurate,  the 
whole  succession  of  the  English  Bishops 
depended  on  the  presence  of  a  suffragan 
Bishop  on  the  occasion  when  Archbishop 
Parker  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Can- 
terbury. What  was  the  use  of  saying  that 
the  introduction  of  suffragan  Bishops  would 
invalidate  the  succession  of  English  Bishops 
now,  when,  if  the  argument  were  good  for 
anything,  that  succession  must  have  been 
invalidated  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Arch* 
bishop  Parker  ?  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  system  which  the  noble  Earl  proposed 
to  introduce  would  be  in  any  way  an  en- 
couragement to  Bishops  to  neglect  their 
spiritual  duties,  or  that  it  would  introduce 
any  novelty  either  into  the  Church  of 
England  or  the  Church  of  Christ.  And 
the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl  had  this 
great  recommondationi  that  before  apply- 
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in^  for  fresh  fanda  and  the  creation  of 
fresh  hisboprics;  it  sought  to  utih'se  the 
machinery  already  existing  in  the  Church. 
Large  revenaea  were  appropriated  to  our 
different  cathedrals,  and  these  were  sur- 
rounded with  oflSoers  and  dignitaries  who 
were  resident.  He  desired  that  these 
should  be  maintained  with  all  the  influence 
they  at  present  enjoyed,  but  that  their 
usefnlnesB  should  be  increased.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  nohle  Earl  haying  for  its  ob- 
ject practically  to  increase  the  usefulness 
of  the  existing  institutions  of  the  Church 
of  England,  this,  in  addition  to  the  other 
reasons  which  had  been  put  forward,  in- 
doeed  him  to  beliere  that  it  was  founded 
on  good  sense. 

Barl  RUSSELL  said,  that  with  every 
respect  for  the  learning  and  knowledge  of 
Church  matters  which  distinguished  the 
right  rer.  Prelate  who  had  just  spoken, 
there  appeared  to  him  to  be  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  proposal  of  the 
noble  Earl,  which  made  hita  hesitate  to 
adopt  it.  At  present  one  mode  existed  of 
appointing  Bishops  ;  they  were  chosen  by 
the  Crown  and  elected  by  the  Chapter.  It 
was  proposed  that  in  future  there  should 
be  a  totally  different  method  of  appoint- 
ment ;  that  the  Chapter  should  be  passed 
over,  that  the  Bishops  themselves  should 
select,  and  the  Crown  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment. Moreover,  there  would  bo  difficulties 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  ordination. 
A  suffragan  Bishop  would  have,  apparently, 
all  the  high  and  important  duties  of  a 
Bishop ;  but  would  he  be  respected  in  the 
same  manner  ?  Would  he  be  able  to  se- 
cure for  his  office  that  high  veneration 
which  he  must  say  was  usually  given  to 
Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  in  this 
country  ?  In  the  first  place  the  suffragan 
would  be  a  nominee  of  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese  ;  he  could  only  perform  his  func- 
tions while  holding  the  permission  of  that 
Bishop,  and  he  might  be  at  any  time  re- 
moved by  the  appointment  of  a  new  Bishop 
of  the  diocese.  Again,  was  it  likely  that 
the  successor  of  the  Bishop  would  be  satis- 
fied in  all  cases  with  a  person  whom  he 
had  not  chosen  ?  Would  he  not  desire  to 
appoint  his  own  suffragan  ?  He  could  not 
help  thinking  that  in  consecrating  to  the 
office  of  Bishop  a  person  who  might  after- 
wards cease  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
Bishop,  and  even  while  he  performed  them 
only  did  so  at  the  will  of  another,  they 
would  be  creating  grave  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  people,  and  doing  much  to 
lower  the  office  of  Bishop  in  the  estiroa- 
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tion  of  the  country.  Cases  would  be  con- 
tinually arising  in  which  persons  who  bad 
solemnly  engaged  to  perform  episcopal 
functions  would  not  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
and  the  tendency  of  this  would  be  to  lower 
the  office  of  Bishop  in  the  estimation  of 
the  people.  He  could,  however,  conceive 
oases  in  which  a  Bishop  might  be  unable 
from  age  or  infirmity  to  perform  his  duties, 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  make  ^ 
some  provision  permitting  him  to  retire. 

The  Archbishop  op  CANTERBURY 
said,  that  if  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Russell) 
had  introduced  a  Bill  enabling  Bishops  to 
resign  he  would  have  at  once  given  up  all 
idea  of  proposing  the  course  he  had.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  the  existence  of  ex- 
suffragan  Bishops  would  tend  to  lower  the 
office  of  Bishop,  because  their  case  would 
be  exactly  similar  to  that  of  ex-colonial 
Bishops,  of  whom  several  were  now  living 
in  this  country  without  producing  the  re- 
sult the  noble  Earl  feared.  He  did  not  know 
that  they  were  treated  with  less  respect  or 
held  in  less  esteem,  because  they  no  longer 
presided  over  dioceses.  With  regard  to 
the  advisability  of  intrusting  ordination  to 
a  suffragan  Bishop,  in  the  case  of  an  aged 
Bishop  the  assistant  would  merely  ordain; 
the  examination  would  be  conducted  by  tho 
chaplain  of  the  Bishop.  There  were,  how- 
ever, very  high  authorities  in  support  of 
the  opinion  that  ehorepiscopi  were  able  to 
perform  all  the  offices  of  a  Bishop. 

Thb  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  ob- 
jected  to  the  clause,  which  he  thought 
involved  a  most  subversive  change  in  the 
whole  system  of  the  Church — one  which 
would  operate  generally,  although  it  had 
been  called  for  only  by  a  particular  case. 
It  would  be  far  better  if  the  Government 
would  promise  to  introduce  a  Bill  during 
next  Session  relieving  Bishops  who  had 
become  unable  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  the 
office  through  age  or  other  unavoidable 
circumstances.  He  thought  such  a  pro- 
position would  be  received  with  their  favour- 
able attention.  The  Bill  under  discussion 
not  only  made  a  general  rule  for  assisting 
all  Bishops,  including  those  who,  perhaps, 
did  not  deserve  assistance,  but  it  invaded 
the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  a  most 
essential  matter.  For  centuries  Bishops 
had  been  appointed  by  the  Crown,  but  this 
Bill  proposed  that  one  Bishop  should  ap- 
point another.  He  was  most  anxious  to 
preserve  the  Church,  but  did  not  much 
regard  the  convenience  of  Churchmen,  and 
he  insisted  on  the  importance  of  uphold- 
ing the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  its 
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integrity,  as  a  means  of  maintaining  the 
Church  in  its  present  position,  and  pre- 
serving the  ofiBce  of  Bishop  surroonded 
with  all  the  dignity  and  reverence  in  which 
it  was  held  by  the  people.  If  the  country 
were  covered  with  these  dummy  bishops ; 
if  a  man  were  created  a  Bishop,  but  re- 
quired to  remain  in  a  dormant  state, 
capable  of  exercising  all  the  functions  of 
a  Bishop,  but  not  permitted  to  exercise 
one  until  touched  by  the  inspiring  hand  of 
an  existing  Bishop;  if  it  were  determined 
to  create  a  sort  of  lay  figure  in  a  Bishop's 
dress,  with  a  real  Bishop  standing  by  to 
make  use  of  him  by  moving  a  leg  now,  an 
arm  then,  and  a  head  upon  another  occa- 
sion, and  then  to  put  him  back  in  his 
dormant  condition,  a  mixed  figure  of  epis- 
copal humanity — if  all  this  were  done,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  support  the  respec- 
tability of  the  episcopal  order,  and  would 
certainly  injure  the  Church.  He  urged 
their  Lordships  to  reject  the  clause. 

Lord  LYTTELTONsaid,  that  although 
he  doubted  whether  the  Bill  would  pass 
the  other  House,  he  should  still  think  a 
great  step  had  been  gained  by  the  passing 
of  the  measure  through  one  House.  The 
only  vital  part  of  the  Bill  in  his  estimation 
was  that  which  provided  for  the  creation, 
on  such  times  as  Parliament  might  see  fit, 
of  those  three  new  sees  the  necessity  for 
which  had  been  urged  on  such  high  au- 
thority. 

On  Question  ?  Their  Lordships  divided: 
—Contents  35  ;  Not- Contents  72  :  Ma- 
jority 37. 
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THE    SALMON  FISHERY  ACT 
(IRELAND),  1868. 

PETITION  OF  PELHAM  JOSEPH  MATKB. 

Lord  CRANWORTH,  in  rising  to  pre- 
sent a  Petition  from  Pelham  Joseph  Majne 
complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  Salmon 
Fishery  Act  (Ireland),  1863,  and  praying 
for  relief,  said,  that  at  the  time  the  Act 
regulating  the  fisheries  of  Ireland  was  he- 
fore  their  Lordships'  House  he  took  ohjec- 
tion  to  the  danse  which  provided  that  any 
person  should  lose  his  right  of  fishing  in 
a  particular  way,  even  though  the  privilege 
was  one  which  he  had  lawfully  enjoyed  from 
time  immemorial,  if  he  had  failed  to  exer< 
oise  that  right  during  the  year  1862,  being 
the  year  preceding  the  passing  of  that 
Act.    He  thought  at  the  time  that  that 
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wts  a  monstrom  proposali  striking  at  the 
rerj  root  of  prirate  property,  and  as  sach 
he  denooDced  it.  A  man  might  hare  en- 
joyed the  right  which  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial,  and  yet  if  he  failed 
through  want  of  funds,  because  it  would 
have  been  attended  by  personal  inconve- 
nience, or  for  any  other  cause,  to  avail 
himself  of  his  right  during  the  year  pre- 
rioua  to  the  passing  of  the  Act,  he  was 
nerer  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  it  after- 
wards. The  Petitioner  in  this  case  com- 
plained that  he  purchased  the  fishery  in 
question  in  1851  in  the  Encumbered  Es- 
tate Court,  and  had  worked  the  fishery 
down  to  the  year  1859  ;  but  he  had  failed 
from  some  cause  or  other,  which  was  im- 
material in  considering  the  subject,  to  ex- 
ercise his  right  in  1862.  He  had  resumed 
the  fishing  after  1862  ;  and  had  to  appear 
before  the  Fishing  Commissioners  to  show 
his  right  so  to  work  his  fishery.  The 
Commissioners  acknowledged  that  he  had 
proved  a  perfect  and  indefeasible  title 
under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act,  but 
were  of  opinion  that  since  he  had  not  exer- 
cised his  right  in  the  year  1862,  or  the 
jear  preceding,  the  Act  of  1863  compelled 
them  to  decide  against  him.  He  then  ap- 
pealed, as  entitled  to  do,  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  Ireland  ;  but  the  Court 
felt  themselves  bound  to  decide  against 
him  under  the  express  provision  of  the  Act, 
contained  in  the  clause  which  he  (Lord 
Cran worth)  had  denounced.  In  confirming 
the  decision  of  the  Commissioners  of  Fish- 
eries, one  of  the  learned  Judges  expressed 
his  great  regret  that  the  Act  of  Parliament 
should  have  such  an  effect,  and  said  that 
the  Petitioner's  case  was  one  of  great 
hardship,  and  ought  to  be  brought  before 
Parliament.  He  (Lord  Cran  worth)  had 
willingly  complied  with  the  request  that  he 
should  present  the  Petition  to  their  Lord- 
ships' House ;  and  he  also  proposed  to 
bring  in  a  short  Bill  which  would  remedy 
the  harsh  effect  of  the  previous  Act. 

Thx  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  hoped 
that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would 
make  the  Act  general,  so  as  to  make  it 
extend  to  England. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
he  also  had  a  Petition  to  present  on  the 
same  subject,  and  he  was  glad  to  find  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cran- 
worth)  bad  brought  the  question  before 
the  House.  It  was  most  unjust  that  pro- 
perty which  had  been  possessed  by  indi- 
▼idoals  for  many  years,  and  which  had 
been  confirmed  to  them  by  Act  of  Parlia- 


ment, should  be  taken  away  from  them  by 
a  subsequent  Act.  It  was  said  that  Par- 
liament had  the  right  to  take  away  the 
property  if  they  thought  such  a  course  to 
be  desirable.  Undoubtedly  Parliament  had 
the  power  to  do  so  ;  but  to  take  away  pro- 
perty in  that  manner  was  a  most  unjust 
and  improper  proceeding.  He  would  state 
shortly  the  facts  contained  in  the  Petition 
he  had  to  present,  which,  he  thought, 
would  show  that  the  effect  of  the  law  was 
as  harsh  as  it  was  unjust.  The  petitioner, 
a  Mr.  Little,  was  the  owner  of  a  bag-net 
salmon  fishery,  from  which  he  derived  a 
profit  of  between  £200  and  £300  per  an- 
num. The  Act  prohibited  bag-net  Gsheries 
within  three  miles  of  the  month  of  a  river, 
and  empowered  the  Commissioners  to  ^z 
the  limits  of  the  river's  mouth.  The  Com-* 
missioners  having  decided  that  his  fishery 
was  unlawful,  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  who  reversed  the  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  declared  his 
fishery  to  be  lawful.  After  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  the  Commis- 
sioners de6ned  the  mouth  of  the  river  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  petitioner's 
fishery  within  three  miles  of  it,  and  conse- 
quently his  fishery  was  declared  illegal, 
and  he  lost  an  income  of  above  £200  per 
annum.  He,  therefore,  trusted  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  would  persevere 
with  his  intention,  and  would  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  mitigate  the  harshness  and  injustice 
of  the  Act  of  1863. 

Yiscouirr  LIFFORD  also  hoped  that 
something  would  be  done  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  owners  of  salmon  fisheries. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  deprived  of  their 
fisheries  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  had 
enjoyed  a  peaceable  title  to  their  property 
before  those  Acts  were  passed.  lie  sug- 
gested that  an  inquiry  should  be  instituted 
into  the  operation  of  the  existing  Acts. 

Petition  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

SALMON  FISHEBT  (IBELAND)   ACT  AHBND- 

MENT  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Salmon  Fisherj  (Ireland) 
Act,  1868— Was  pretenUd  by  The  Lord  Cran- 
WORTH ;  read  1*.    (No.  168.) 

BUSINESS   OF  THE   HOUSE. 
MOTION   FOB  A   COMMITTEE. 

The  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
after  the  discussion  which  took  place  last 
£2 
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night  relative  to  the  Motion  of  which  he  had 
giyen  notice,  which  appeared  to  meet  with 
the  general  concurrence  of  the  House,  and 
also  with  the  consent  of  GoTernmeot,  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  preface  his  Motion 
with  any  statement,  but  would  content 
himself  with  simply  moving  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  in  the  terms  which 
stood  in  the  paper.  In  the  absence  of  Earl 
Granville,  he  would  also  move  that  the 
words  his  noble  Friend  proposed  should  be 
added  to  the  Motion :  **  And  to  consider 
what  further  changes  may  be  desirable  for 
the  better  transaction  of  the  business  of 
the  House."  With  respect  to  the  other 
addition  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  opposite,  he  did  not 
think  it  at  all  suitable  for  inquiry  by  the 
Committee.  It  was  not  in  pari  materid. 
It  was  rather  a  subject  to  be  referred  to 
an  architect. 

Moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  making  snoh 
arrangements  as  shall  enable  the  House  to  meet 
at  four  o'clock  instead  of  five  o'clock  for  the  de- 
spatch of  basiness."— ( The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,) 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  quite  agreed 
with  his  noble  Friend  that  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  the  addition  of  the  words 
proposed  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville) 
who  was  not  now  present.  He  would  sug- 
gest, however,  to  his  noble  Friend  who 
had  taken  charge  of  the  Amendment,  that 
instead  of  **  what  further  changes/'  the 
words  **  any  and  what  further  measures  " 
should  be  substituted.  To  neither  of  the 
proposals  did  he  offer  any  objection.  With 
respect  to  the  other  addition  proposed  by 
the  noble  Earl  near  him  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon),  he  rather  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  referred  to  a  separate  Committee  if 
to  auy  at  all. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON,  who  had 
given  notice  to  move  the  following  further 
addition  to  the  original  Motion : — 

"  Also  to  consider  whether  any  and  what  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  to  remedy  the  present 
defective  construction  of  the  House  in  reference 
to  hearing:"— 

said  the  subject  of  his  Amendment  had 
been  pressed  upon  him  very  strongly  by 
noble  Lords  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
At  the  same  time  he  felt  that  it  was  not 
exactly  in  pari  materid  with  those  the 
Committee  would  have  dealt  with,  and  un- 
der the  circumstances  he  was  quite  willing 
to  postpone  it.  He  should  take  another 
opportunity  of  making  a  substantive  Mo- 
tion for  the  appoiotment  of  a  Select  Com- 

The  Earl  of  Shafteebury 


mittee  on  the  subject,  when  he  hoped  no 
objection  would  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
agreed  with  the  noble  Earl  that  the  subject 
of  his  Amendment  was  oue  of  great  im- 
portance. When  it  was  said  that  there 
ought  to  be  a  fuller  attendance  of  their 
Lordships,  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  for  any  Peer  sitting 
at  the  other  end  of  the  House  to  hear  a 
single  word  of  what  was  going  on;  so  that 
it  was  often  a  mere  farce  to  come  down  to 
the  sitting  at  all,  and  they  might  just  as 
well  send  proxies.  He  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Committee  about  to  be  ap- 
pointed would  take  the  question  of  proxies 
into  oonsideration  ? 

LOBD  STANLEY  op  ALDBRLEY 
said,  it  would  come  under  the  words  added 
by  Lord  Granville. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  had  thought  the  reasons  given  last 
night  for  continuing  proxies  were  exces- 
sively futile.  He  had  voted  several  years 
ago  for  the  abolition  of  proxies,  and  he 
had  not  at  all  changed  his  mind  on  the  sub- 
ject. Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  it  was 
for  the  whole  House,  and  not  for  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  whether  that  system 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Earl  RUSSELL  thought  this  a  very  fit 
subject  to  be  considered  by  the  Committee, 
but,  of  course,  the  Committee  could  not 
decide  the  question.  It  would  be  for  the 
House  to  consider  whether  proxies  should 
be  continued  or  not. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
with  respect  to  the  Motion  of  his  noble 
Friend  near  him  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
as  to  the  difficulty  of  hearing  in  that  House, 
there  bad  been  a  Committee  on  the  subject 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  and  every- 
thing was  done  that  could  be  done  after 
advice  taken  from  architects  and  scien- 
tific persons.  The  gallery  was  advanced 
about  twenty  feet,  and  the  House  was 
therefore  made  smaller.  Various  experi- 
ments were  gone  into,  but  there  was  not 
the  slightest  hope  of  success  without  pull- 
ing the  House  to  pieces. 

Motion  amended  and  agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Expediency  of  making  sach  arrangements  as  shall 
enable  the  House  to  meet  at  Foar  o'CIock  instead 
of  FIto  o'clock  for  the  Despatch  of  Business,  and 
to  consider  if  any  and  what  Changes  may  be  de- 
sirable for  the  better  Transaction  of  the  Business 
of  the  lLo^w^,**^{Th€  Earl  of  ShafUtbury,) 
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And,  on  June  24,  the  Lords   following  wero 
named  of  the  Gommittoe  : 


Ld.  Privy  Seal 

M.Bath 

Ld.  Chamberlinn 

E.  Shaftesbury 

E.  Stanhope 

£.  CamarTon 

£.Gre7 

£.  De  Grey 

£.  Stradbroke 


E.  Granville 

£.  Kimberley 

L.  Colville  of  Culross 

L.  Ponsonby 

L.  Redesdale 

L.  Portman 

L.  Stanley  of  Alderley 

L.  Lyveden 


STAKDIKO    0EDEB6. 

Select  Committee  appointed  to  join  with  a 
Committee  of  the  Commons  to  consider  the  Act 
9th  and  10th  Vict.  Cap.  20.  and  the  Standing 
Orders  of  both  Houses  in  relation  to  Parlia- 
mentary Deposits  and  for  Becuring  the  Completion 
of  Railways  within  a  prescribed  Time,  and  to  re- 
port what  Alterations  it  is  expedient  to  make 
therein  for  the  present  and  for  the  ensuing  Ses- 
sion :  The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the 
Committee : 

D.  Richmond  L.  Portman 

V.  E versley  L.  Stanley  of  Alderley  : 

L.  Redesdale 
And  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to  acquaint 
them  that  this  House  has  appointed  a  Committee 
of  Five  Lords  to  join  with  a  Committee  of  the 
Commons  to  consider  the  Act  0th  and  10th  Vict. 
Cap.  20.  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses 
in  relation  to  Parliamentary  Deposits  and  for  se- 
ooring  the  completion  of  Railways  within  a  pre- 
icribed  time,  and  to  re^rt  what  alterations  it  is 
expedient  to  make  therein  for  the  present  and  for 
the  ensoing  Session;  and  to  request  that  the 
Commons  will  be  pleased  to  appoint  an  equal 
Number  of  Members  to  bejoined  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  —  ( T%e  Chairman  of  Com- 
mtkei.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Eight  o'clock,  to  Monday 

next,  Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday,  June  21,  1867. 


MINUTES.]  — Sblxct  Commitibk  — On  Paris 

Exhibition  nominated. 
SvtTut^ecntidered  in  Committee — Post  OrrioB 

Paokit  Sxbviox. 
PiJBLio  ^muA—ReioluHon  in  CommiUee — Courts 

of  Law  OflBcers  (Ireland)  [Salaries  and  Fees]. 
Ordered  —  Local      Government      Supplemental 

(No.5).* 
Firrt   Reading — Edinburgh  Provisional  Order 

ConArmation*  [205] ;  Local  Government  Sup* 

plemenUl  (No.  5}  *  [206]. 
Second  Reading — Industrial  and  Provident  So- 
cieties* [198]. 
CommiUee — Representation  of  the  People  [79] 

[B.F.] ;    Charitable    Donations  and   Bequests 

(Irtdand)  •  [49], 


/  i20por<— Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Ire- 
land) •  [40]. 

Considered  at  amended— GalwKy  Harbour  (Com- 
position of  Debt)  •  [200] ;  British  White  Her- 
ring Fishery  •  [173] ;  Land  Tax  Commissioners' 
Names  •  [31]  ;  Lis  Pendens  •  [153]. 

Third  Reading — Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland)* 
[*7]. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

RATING  OF  CHARITIES  AND  SCHOOLS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  A.  SMITH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether,  seeing  that 
the  whole  income  and  outlay  of  public 
Hoapitals  and  Infirmariea  is  expended  in 
relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gofernment  will  not  introduce  a 
Bill  to  exempt  such  public  Hospitals  and 
Infirmaries  from  being  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  poor's  rates  ? 

Mb.  BAINBS  said,  he  would  also  beg  to 
ask,  Whether  there  is  any  intention  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  exempt  Sunday  Schools 
and  Day  Schools  for  the  education  of  the 
working  classes  from  the  payment  of  rittes. 
He  would  beg  to  refer  to  the  precedent  in 
the  Act  of  1833. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  replied 
that  he  quite  admitted  the  importance  of 
the  question ;  but  in  the  present  state  of 
public  business,  quite  irrespective  of  any- 
thing else,  it  would  appear  to  be  impossible 
to  attempt  to  introduce  a  Bill  on  this  sub- 
ject. He  tried  to  refer  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee the  exemptions  which  still  remained, 
but  they  thought  their  inquiry  had  been  so 
protracted  that  they  adjourned  without  re- 
porting on  that  branch  of  the  question 
under  their  consideration.  In  addition  to 
the  proposed  exemption  of  Schools  and 
Charities,  there  was  also  to  be  considered 
the  exemption  of  property  purchased  by 
the  Crown.  All  he  could  promise  was  that 
the  subject  should  receive  his  most  anxious 
consideration,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  a  view 
to  the  introduction  of  a  measure,  if  it  could 
be  appropriately  done,  in  the  succeeding 
Session,  but  certainly  not  in  the  present 
one. 

THE  BOUNDARY  COMMISSION. 
QUESTION. 

Sir  EDWARD  BULLBR  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  intended  by  the 
proposed  Amendment  of  Clause  31  of  the 
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Bepresentation  of  the  People  Bill  to  give 
to  the  Boundary  CommisBioDers  unlimited 
discretion  to  recommend  fresh  divisions  of 
Counties,  irrespective  of  the  temporary 
divisions  constituted  by  the  Act.  The 
question  was  much  the  same  as  one  he  put 
yesterday,  but  it  had  now  been  put  in  a 
more  definite  form,  with  the  view  of  elicit- 
ing a  clearer  answer  than  had  been  given  ? 
The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  as  a  clear  and  definite  answer 
is  expected  from  me  it  would  have  been 
well  if  the  hen.  Member  had  put  his  ques- 
tion in  a  clear  and  definite  form.  It  is 
intended  to  give  discretion  to  the  Boundary 
Commissioners,  but  not  unlimited  discre- 
tion, because  that  discretion  is  limited  by 
the  language  of  the  clause  which  we  are 
about  to  consider.  The  language  of  the 
clause  is  this — 

<*The  Boandarj  Commiuioners  shall  inqnire 
into  the  diyisions  of  counties  as  constituted  hj 
this  Act,  and  as  to  the  places  appointed  for  hold- 
ing Courts  for  the  Election  of  Memhers  for  such 
divisions,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether,  having 
regard  to  the  natural  and  legal  divisions  of  each 
County,  and  the  distribution  of  the  population 
therein,  any,  and  what,  alterations  should  be  made 
in  such  divisions  or  places." 

Those  are  conditions  which  make  it  quite 
impossible  to  say  that  they  will  have  an 
unlimited  discretion,  but  subject  to  these 
conditions  they  will  have  unlimited  discre- 
tion. 

Mr.  W.  E.  foster  said,  he  wouK 
beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, in  reference  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment in  Clause  31  of  the  Representation 
of  the  People  Bill,  Whether,  by  giving 
power  to  the  Boundary  Commissioners  to 
inquire  into  and  Report  on  the  temporary 
divisions  of  Counties  as  constituted  by  the 
Bill,  it  is  intended  to  give  them  power  to 
inquire  into  and  report  as  to  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  divide  any  Counties  into  two 
divisions,  with  three  Members  each,  or  into 
three  divisions  with  two  Members  each  ? 
He  put  the  question  because  there  was 
some  misapprehension  as  to  the  power  of 
the  Boundary  Commissioners. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think,  Sir,  that  I  gave  a  plain 
answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Edward  BuUer)  as  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Boundary  Commissioners,  and  must  ex- 
press my  surprise  at  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  They  are  Boundary  Com- 
missioners, and  have  to  deal  with  bound- 
aries. To  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
boundary  Commissioners  will  have  to  settle 
the  future  Representation  of  the  People, 

Sir  Edward  Butter 


is  to  sappose  what  I  cannot  imagine  Par- 
liament would  sanction.  That  is  the  pri« 
vilege  of  the  Sovereign  Legislature  of  the 
country,  and  it  cannot  for  a  moment  be 
contemplated  that  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners should  exercise  any  such  privilege. 
Of  course,  if  the  Committee  sanction  the 
appointment  of  the  Boundary  Commission- 
ers, instructiouB  will  bo  addressed  to  them 
by  the  Government  as  to  the  fulfilment  of 
their  duties  ;  but  under  no  circumstances 
would  such  an  office  devolve  upon  them  as 
that  contemplated  by  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bradford. 

Sir  EDWARD  BULLER :  Will  the 
letter  of  Instructions  be  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  We  shall  follow  the  precedent  of 
1832,  when,  I  believe,  the  letter  was  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  House. 

MARTIAL  LAW  IN  THE  COLONIES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  When  he  will  lay  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  the  Despatches 
which  he  has  already  stated  have  been 
sent  to  the  Governor  of  Jamaica  and  the 
Governors  of  other  Colonies,  respecting  the 
proclamation  of  permission  of  Martial  Law 
within  the  Colonies  ? 

Mr.  ADDERLEY,  in  reply,  stated  that 
he  expected  to  receive  the  papers  referred 
to  daily,  and  he  would  present  them  to 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
would  include  the  Despatch  of  Lord  Car- 
narvon in  January  last,  addressed  not  to 
the  Governor  of  Jamaica,  but  the  Governor 
of  Antigua,  which  had  been  sent  as  a  cir- 
cular to  the  other  Governors  in  the  West 
Indies,  requesting  them  to  submit  to  their 
respective  Legislatures  a  proposition  for 
the  repeal  of  any  Act  or  portion  of  Acts 
giving  to  any  Governor  in  the  West  Indies 
power  to  proclaim  Martial  Law.  There 
had  been  also  a  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  subject,  from  whose  report  rules  had 
been  drafted  for  caution  and  guidance  to 
colonial  governors,  in  case  of  insurrection 
or  emergency  beyond  the  reach  of  or- 
dinary law.  There  would  be  ample  time 
after  the  production  of  the  Papers  re- 
ferred to,  for  their  consideration,  before 
the  discussion  of  the  Motion  of  which 
notice  had  been  given.  He  believed  that 
it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  further 
legislation  on  the  subject,  in  the  way  of 
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giTing  larger  powers  of  arrest  in  cases  of 
neeetaity. 

CANDIA—INSURRECTION  IN  CRETE. 

QUBSnON. 

Mr.  monk  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretarj  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  be  has  received  anj  confirmation 
of  the  statement  made  in  the  newspapers 
that  Omar  Pasha  had  set  fire  to  twenty- 
three  villages,  destroyed  the  vineyards  and 
orchards,  and  besides  burning  various  mills 
and  buildings,  and  put  to  death  upwards 
of  100  women  and  children,  burning  some 
women  alive,  besides  committing  other 
atrocities  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  :  Sir,  the  statements 
to  which  the  hon.  Member's  Question  refers 
are  contained  in  a  manifesto  issued  by  the 
Candian  Revolutionary  Committee,  and 
intended  to  create  sympathy  and  obtain 
assistance.  Such  documents  by  their  very 
oature  are  not,  and  are  not  expected  to  be, 
either  impartial  or  strictly  accurate,  and 
setting  aside  wilful  misrepresentation,  .we 
have  only  to  carry  our  minds  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Indian  mutiny  to  recollect  what 
wild  exaggerations  were  long  current  in 
reference  to  the  acts  of  the  revolted 
sepoys.  I  hope,  therefore,  for  the  sake 
of  human  nature,  that  there  is  rery  great 
exaggeration  in  these  statements.  Cer- 
tainly they  are  not  in  their  full  extent 
confirmed  by  any  Consular  Reports  which 
I  have  received.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
not  only  probable  but  certain  that  upon 
both  sides  in  this  unhappy  contest  there 
have  been  committed  many  violent  and 
barbarous  acts. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 

{Mr,  CkaneeUor  of  the  Etcekepiar,  Mr,  Secretary 
IValpoU,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

coioirrTBE.    [pRoaREss  June  20.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  31  (Inclosure  Commissioners  to 
appoint  Assistant  Commissioners  to  ex- 
amine Boundaries  of  new  Boroughs,  and 
report  of  Enlargement  necessary.) 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  would  suggest 
to  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  that  we 
should  come  to  the  consideration  of  this 
elanse  with  greater  advantage  if  it  were 
postponed.  It  could  then  take  its  turn  at 
tome  later  period  of  the  discussion  upon 


this  Bill :  that  is  to  say,  after  such  of  the 
new  clauses  as  would  naturally  take  their 
place  before  this  clause  is  determined.  On 
a  point  of  this  nature  it  is  desirable  to 
avoid  controversy,  and  to  keep  free  from 
all  those  political  considerations  which  na- 
turally divide  us  more  or  less  upon  many 
points  comprised  in  this  Bill ;  and  for  that 
purpose  time  should  be  given  to  Members 
of  this  House  and  the  country  to  consider 
the  terms  of  the  clause,  and  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners.  When  I  remind  the 
Committee  that  this  clause  was  only  printed 
for  the  first  time  yesterday,  and  the  names 
of  the  Commissioners,  forming  part  of  the 
clause,  were  only  made  known  to  the  Houso 
yesterday,  and  put  into  print  this  morning, 
they  will,  I  think,  see  that  this  is  a  matter 
which  requires  more  time  for  consideration. 
Judging  by  what  has  reached  me  I  have 
DO  hesitation  in  expressing  the  opinion  that 
if  we  proceed  after  so  short  a  notice  to 
discuss  these  matters,  they  are  likely  to 
occupy  an  undue  period  of  time  ;  and  I 
am  not  without  hope  that  that  time  may 
be  abridged  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
willing  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  which 
I  now  make,  that  the  clause  should  be 
postponed.  I  found  this  suggestion  not 
only  upon  policy  but  upon  obvious  consi* 
derations  of  propriety,  that  a  clause  of  so 
much  importance  which  has  been  only  in 
print  for  a  single  day  is  hardly  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  discussed  with  advantage  by 
hon.  Members.  I  will  not  make  a  Mo* 
tion  on  the  subject,  but  merely  express  a 
hope  that  this  may  be  the  view  of  the 
Government. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  must  say  I  think  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  and  when  there  is  so  much 
business  before  the  House,  that  the  request 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  rather  un- 
reasonable. The  clause  is  one  of  a  very 
simple  character.  I .  would  also  remind 
the  Committee  that  the  placing  of  these 
names  at  the  disposition  of  the  House  is  a 
voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  1832  nothing  of  this  kind  was 
done.  Commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  Government  of  the  day  on  their  own 
responsibility,  and  the  boundaries  were 
arranged  under  their  instructions.  We 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  House 
joined  with  us  in  appointing  these  Commis- 
sioners, it  would  create  a  degree  of  con* 
fidence  between  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment which  was  very  desirable,  and 
which,  reflected  out  of  doors,  would  con- 
tribute much  to  promote  the  satisfactory 
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settlement  of  this  qacstion.  Now,  the 
names  of  these  Commissioners  have  been 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  I  can 
safely  say,  on  behalf  of  my  Colleagues  and 
myself,  that  we  had  no  object  in  view  but 
to  place  the  arrangement  of  this  matter  in 
the  hands  of  gentlemen  who  would  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country.  There  is  nothing  complex 
or  complicated  in  the  character  of  the 
duties  which  are  expressed  in  this  clause, 
and,  though  I  should  be  sorry  under  any 
circumstances  to  precipitate  the  decision 
of  the  Committee,  yet  I  do  not  see  what 
advantage  is  to  be  derived  from  delaying 
the  consideration  of  this  clause  until  after 
the  new  clauses  have  been  disposed  of. 
As,  however,  1  am  anxious  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  I  have 
no  objection  to  postpone  this  clause  until 
after  the  remaining  clauses  in  the  Bill, 
have  been  disposed  of ;  but  I  cannot  con- 
sent to  postpone  it  so  indefinitely  as  to 
the  end  of  the  new  clauses  also.  [Mr. 
Gladstone  :  That  would  be  any  day  after 
to-day.]     It  would  come  on  on  Monday. 

On  Question,  "That  the  Clause  be  post- 
poned/' 

Mr.  bright  :  I  wish  to  make  a  few 
observations  on  this  clause  before  it  is 
postponed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  stated 
the  remarkable  impartiality  of  the  Com- 
mission, but  I  beg  to  say  that  I  entirely 
differ  from  him.  I  think  he  has  failed  in 
arriving  at  the  point  at  which  he  aimed. 
There  is  not  a  single  name  on  this  Com- 
mission which  may  be  said  to  represent  in 
any  degree  the  party  which  in  this  House 
has  been  most  prominent  in  urging  the 
question  of  Reform.  I  having  nothing  to 
say  against  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. Lord  Eversley  is  too  well  known  to 
us  to  make  it  possible  for  any  man  to 
suspect  that  he  would  do  anything  that  he 
did  not  conscientiously  believe  to  be  fair 
and  honourable  in  the  matters  intrusted 
to  him.  But  Lord  Eversley  will  only  be 
the  Chairman,  and  probably  will  not  him- 
self go  into  the  country  to  listen  to  the 
evidence  and  make  the  inquiry.  Well, 
then,  you  come  to  other  Gentlemen  whose 
names  I  do  not  wish  to  read  over,  nor  do 
I  wish  to  comment  upon  each  particular 
name ;  but  I  venture  to  say  this—that  of 
the  two  Gentlemen  whom  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  say  were  not  of  bis  party 
in  politics,  one  of  them,  I  believe,  never 
was  known  to   do  anything  on  behalf  of 
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Reform,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sits  on  this  back  Bench,  I  am  bound 
to  say  during  last  Session  and  during  this 
Session  has  not  manifested  any  hearty 
enthusiasm  in  the  cause.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  necessary  that  only  persons 
who  have  manifested  this  hearty  enthu- 
siasm should  be  on  this  Commission,  but 
when  the  House  is  engaged  in  the  settle- 
ment of  a  great  question,  which  has  been 
most  urged  on  by  one  section  of  the  House 
— I  mean  by  the  Gentlemen  who  sit  at 
this  end  of  the  House — it  is  an  unheard-of 
proposition  that  there  should  not  be  on  the 
Commission  a  single  name  which  repre- 
sents that  section  or  that  party.  There- 
fore, I  protest  against  the  Commission  as 
it  is,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  its  con- 
clusions will  be  liable  to  be  called  in  ques- 
tion, whatever  they  may  be,  where  any  part 
of  the  population  of  the  boroughs  may 
think  themselves  aggrieved  by  the  deter- 
mination to  which  they  may  come.  Now, 
let  the  Committee  bear  in  mind  that  al- 
though the  House,  I  presume,  will  have 
the  power  hereafter,  when  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  is  brought  before  it,  to 
make  any  change  which  it  may  please  to 
make — I  am  not  quite  sure  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  proposition  with  regard 
to  that  is  ;  I  think  that  at  the  time  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  a  very  bad  system 
was  adopted,  by  which  the  Privy  Council, 
if  I  mistake  not,  had  the  right  of  making 
changes,  and  I  believe  they  made  some 
changes  that  were  very  unfair,  and  rather 
in  the  interest  of  the  then  ruling  party 
than  in  the  interest  of  the  public — ^yet 
this,  I  think,  is  clear  to  all  of  us,  that 
whatever  is  the  recommendation  with  re- 
gard to  any  particular  borough  made  by 
the  Commission,  it  will  necessarily  have 
great  weight  in  this  House,  and  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  obtain  any  change.  There- 
fore, the  more  difficult  it  may  be,  the 
more  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  one  which  shall  give  un- 
limited confidence  to  all  sections  of  politi- 
cians in  the  country  ;  and  I  maintain  that 
if  there  be  no  gentleman  upon  this  Com- 
mission, whose  devotion  to  the  question  of 
Reform  has  been  manifested  before  the 
present  Session,  that  confidence  will  not 
be  placed  in  it  which  ought  to  be,  and  the 
Government  will  have  no  right  to  expect 
it.  So  much  with  regard  to  the  names. 
There  is  another  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  it  relates  to  the  second 
portion  of  the  clause.      It  is  this — that  I 
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tlmik  some  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  a 
snggeition  made  bj  the  right  boo.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Sooth  Lancaahire 
last  jear,  with  regard  to  the  propriety  of 
making  the  boundaries  of  Parliamentarjr 
boroughs  eonterminous  with  the  boundaries 
of  municipal  boroughs. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  did  not  suggest 
that  the  boundariea  should  be  absolutely 
identical^  but  that  whererer  the  boundary 
of  the  mumcipal  borough  was  more  ez- 
tensire  than  the  boundary  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary borough,  the  latter  should  be  made 
the  same  as  the  municipal  borough. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  knew  that  it  had 
reference  to  the  municipal  boroughs.  I 
will  take  the  borough  in  which  I  life,  which 
I  presnme  is  a  sample  of  a  great  many 
others.  That  borough  is  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  It  is  a  cirelot  and  the  muni> 
cipal  borough  centre  is  only  a  few  yards 
remored  from  the  Parliamentary  borough 
centre,  and  therefore  the  boundaries  are 
very  nearly  the  same.  Now,  if  these 
Commissioners  were  to  go  down  to  the 
town  of  Rochdale  as  one  of  the  boroughs, 
and  propose  to  enlarge  it,  they  might  en- 
large the  Parliamentary  borough ;  but  they 
would  have  no  power  whatever  under  the 
Commission,  nor  is  it  right  that  they  should 
have,  to  enlarge  the  municipal  borough. 
The  mayor,  or  the  chief  officer  of  the  cor- 
poration, is  the  returning  officer,  and  he 
has  to  determine  the  functions  of  those 
who  are  outside  his  municipal  boundary. 
Well,  then,  sgain  you  bring  into  action, 
as  a  sort  of  corporate  body  in  returning  a 
Member  to  Parliament,  those  who  are  not 
united  in  local  affairs  and  in  local  taxation, 
which  I  think  of  itself  is  an  undesirable 
thing,  and  therefore  I  should  be  glad  to 
propose,  and  I  shall  probably  do  so,  when 
we  come  to  that  part  of  the  clause,  that 
some  words  should  be  introduced  providing 
that  there  shall  be  a  reference  in  the  whole 
of  this  examination  by  the  Commission  to 
the  question,  what  are  the  present  muni- 
cipal boundaries  ?  and  that  there  should 
not  be,  except  under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances— and  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  anywhere — an  extension  of  the 
boundariea  of  the  Parliamentary  boroughs 
wider  than  the  present  extent  of  the  muni- 
cipal boundaries.  While  you  send  these 
seven  gentlemen,  who  are  practically  nearly 
all  of  one  political  party — \_Criei  of  **  Oh, 
oh  !  "] — indeed  I  know  as  much  about 
these  gentlemen  as  anybody  in  the  House 
^-while  you  send  these  gentlemen,  who 
are  nearly  all  practically  of  one  political 


party,  with  a  roving  commission  to  exa« 
mine  into  the  maps  and  boundaries  of  all 
the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom,  they  have 
no  power  to  contract  the  boundaries^  and 
they  have  no  power  whatever  to  shut  out 
great  portions  of  land  which  have  no  busi- 
ness whatever  in  fifty  boroughs.  These 
Commissioners  have  no  power  to  contract ; 
they  only  have  power  to  enlarge  ;  they  may 
go  down  to  hear  such  evidence  and  to  make 
such  Report  as  they  .please;  and  when 
their  Report  is  made  the  House  may  then 
feel  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  deal  with  the 
subject.  I  say  then,  first,  that  the  Com- 
mission should  be  so  constituted  as  to  com- 
mand the  confidence  of  all  parties :  and, 
secondly,  there  ought  to  be  words  in  this 
clause  more  clearly  defining  what  are  the 
powers  of  the  Commission.  The  House 
ought  not  to  commit  to  any  Commission,  I 
will  say,  however  chosen,  powers  so  great 
and  so  undefined  as  those  which  are  included 
in  this  clause.  I  make  these  observations 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the 
question  to  the  Committee.  I  am  glad 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  consented  to 
postpone  the  clause  for  a  time  ;  and  I  hope 
in  the  meanwhile  he  will  not  render  it 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  Motion 
made  in  the  House  for  the  substitution  of 
another  name  for  any  of  those  contained 
in  the  clause.  I  do,  however,  urge  on 
him,  in  the  interest  of  his  own  Bill,  and 
in  order  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  country^ 
the  importance  of  at  least  placing  upon  the 
Commission  one  gentleman  who  is  and  has 
been  known  both  in  this  House  and  in  the 
country  as  honestly  and  earnestly  in  favour 
of  a  real  representation  of  the  people. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  that 
he  did  not  quite  understand  the  object  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  The 
hon.  Member  objected  to  the  composition 
of  the  Commission  on  the  ground  that  the 
Members  of  it  were  too  impartial.  Was 
it  the  hon.  Gentleman's  wish  to  have  the 
Members  of  the  Reform  League  put  upon 
it^the  men  who  had  been  parties  to  the 
late  Reform  row  in  St.  James's  Hall  ? 
Or  would  the  hon.  Gentleman  put  on  the 
Commission  those  friends  of  his  who  had 
signed  the  Fenian  Petition,  of  which  he 
would  say  that  it  was  received  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust  by  the  House,  although 
the  hon.  Gentleman  contrived  to  have  it 
placed  on  the  table  ?  Perhaps  it  was  Mr. 
Beales,  or  others  like  him,  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  have  placed  on  the 
Commission  ? 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that,  as  the 
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right  hon.  Oentleman  had  consented  to 
postpone  this  clause,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  then  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion as  to  the  names  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
were  to  compose  the  Commission,  or  as  to 
the  powers  that  were  to  be  entrusted  to 
them.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said 
that  the  proposal  of  his  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  was  unreasonable,  and 
that  it  would  involve  delay.  But  it  need 
not  involve  any  delay,  because  if  they 
entered  upon  the  discussion  of  the  clause 
it  might  occupy  the  whole  day,  and  they 
might,  after  all,  come  to  no  conclusion 
upon  it.  Then  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  talked  of  taking  the  House  into  his 
confidence.  But  it  had  been  shown  that  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  full  time 
should  be  given  to  consider  the  names  pro- 
posed, because  the  House  was  now  asked 
to  assume  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for 
those  names.  The  Committee  ought  also 
to  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  Commissioners 
were  to  act.  He  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say  that  he  had  no  objection 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  instructions  under 
which  the  Commissioners  were  to  proceed. 
It  was  quite  necessary  that  they  should 
have  definite  instructions.  In  1832,  the 
Commissioners  were  instructed,  among 
other  things,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  local  Act  of  Parliament  under 
which  definite  limits  were  assigned  to  the 
towns ;  and  letters  were  addressed  to  the 
town  clerks  to  ascertain  the  facts.  At  that 
time  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  was  not 
passed,  and  therefore  reference  was  neces- 
sarily made  to  local  Acts.  Now,  without 
tying  up  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  would  be  quite  necessary  that  they 
should  be  provided  on  the  present  occasion 
with  Instructions  laying  down  principles 
for  their  guidance  beyond  those  laid  down 
in  the  clause.  He  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  say  that  he  would  have 
no  objection  to  lay  such  Instructions  upon 
the  table,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  very 
desirable  if  that  course  were  taken  before 
the  clause  came  on  for  discussion. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  wished  to 
remind  the  Committee,  with  reference  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  as  to  the  boundaries  of  bo- 
roughs, that  ho  had  brought  the  subject 
before  the  House  last  year.  The  fact  was 
that  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporation  Act  the  boundaries 
of  boroughs,  the  limits  of  which  required 
to  be  altered  or  extended,  eighty-one  in 
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number,  were  left  untouched,  for  this  rea- 
son— that  the  House  was  very  jealous  of 
permitting  the  Commissioners  to  deal  with 
the  boundaries,  and  deferred  the  matter  in 
order  that  Parliament  might  deal  with  it 
by  some  future  measure.  That  time  never 
arrived,  and  the  consequence  was  that  no- 
thing had  been  done  with  respect  to  these 
eighty-one  boroughs  for  a  period  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Taking  the  case  of 
York,  for  example,  there  was  one  portion 
of  the  borough  which  was  wholly  excluded 
from  representation.  Now,  he  thought  it 
was  very  desirable  that  the  Parliamentary 
and  municipal  boundaries  should,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  be  identical ;  and  if  the  Go- 
vernment were  going  to  frame  any  definite 
Instructions,  as  had  been  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  the  case 
of  the  eighty-one  boroughs  to  which  he 
had  called  attention  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

Sir  EDWARD  DERING  said,  he  re- 
membered the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  1832,  and  which  was  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  which  was  now  going 
on,  as  to  any  Instructions  which  were  to 
be  given  to  the  Commissioners.  He  recol- 
lected that  on  that  occasion  Lord  Althorpe 
made  use  of  words  which  gave  very  general 
satisfaction  to  the  House  when  he  said 
that  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  include  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  all  such  places  as  were  so  closely 
interwoven  and  intermixed  withjhe  borough 
as  to  form  a  natural  part  of  it.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  was  hardly  cor- 
rect in  saying  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  were  not  on  that  occasion 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  House.  A 
considerable  amount  of  discussion  took 
place  at  the  time  when  the  Commissioners 
were  appointed,  and  odjections  were  taken 
to  the  very  large  powers  which  were  given 
to  them.  A  great  part  however  of  those 
objections  was  obviated  by  the  stress  which 
was  laid  on  the  fact  that  all  decisions  of 
the  Commission  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
revision  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said  he  had  very  great 
doubt  as  to  whether  it  would  give  satis- 
faction to  the  country  generally  that 
any  person  should  be  appointed  a  member 
of  a  Commission  with  such  large  powers 
who  had  any  personal  interest  in  the 
matters  to  be  enquired  into.  It  was  con- 
trary to  all  ordinary  principles  of  justice 
that  any  person  should  exercise  an  office, 
in  its  nature  judicial,  who  might  have 
any  interest  in  the  question  into  which  ha 
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was  abooi  to  inqoire.  Two  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen named  were  aotoallj  Members 
6(  (he  Hoase,  and  another  was  a  Gentle- 
man who  had  been  a  Member  for  some 
time  and  might  probably  again  be  a 
candidate  for  a  seat — he  meant  the  late 
Member  for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter).  He 
did  not  mean  to  throw  any  imputation 
upon  thoso  gentlemen  that  they  would  be 
unfairly  influenced  ;  if  they  had  any  bias, 
he  had  so  much  respect  for  their  charac- 
ters that  he  thought  it  highly  probable 
that  that  bias  would  be  in  the  direction 
contrary  to  their  own  interests;  but  he 
thought  that  that  very  argument  was 
strong  against  the  appointment  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  who  might  become  per- 
sonally interested  and  affected  at  any 
moment  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Com- 
mission. He  had  so  much  confidence 
in  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Southampton  (Mr.  Russell 
Gnrney)  as  to  belieye  that  if  a  question 
arose  affecting  his  interests  he  would, 
in  a  case  of  doubt,  decide  against  him- 
self. That  would  be  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend's  ratio  decidendi.  But  it  was  a  rule 
which  prerailed  in  all  Courts  of  Justice,  that 
no  person  who  had  any  interest  in  a 
matter  should  be  a  party  to  a  decision  by 
which  he  might  be  affected.  If  however 
they  were  to  have  members  of  the  House 
on  the  Commission,  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
that  they  ought  to  hare  men  of  pro- 
nounced opinions  upon  it — a  thorough- 
going Liberal  on  the  one  side  and  a 
thoroughgoing  Tory  on  the  other,  and 
not  attempt  to  choose  men  of  no  strongly 
pronoanced  opinions,  from  a  notion  that 
they  would  thereby  obtain  perfect  im- 
partiality. One  thing  was  quite  certain, 
tliat  in  this  Commission  the  urban  dis- 
tinguished from  the  county  interest  was 
not  Bu£Sciently  represented.  Most  of  the 
Gentlemen  named  were  in  the  main  con- 
nected with  the  agricultural  interest,  thus 
giving  a  preponderance  to  county  inter- 
ests where  county  and  borough  interests 
did  not  run  together.  He  hoped  that 
before  the  clause  came  on  for  discussion 
the  Government  would  consider  these 
points,  with  a  view  to  making  such  altera- 
tions in  the  composition  of  the  Committee 
as  would  obviate  objections  which  were 
otherwise  sure  to  be  raised. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  could  not  agree 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  that  it  was  desirable  that  the 
boondaries  of  the  parliamentary  boroughs 


should  always  be  conterminons  with  those 
of  the  municipal  boroughs.  There  were 
many  large  and  growing  towns  situated 
outside  of  the  municipal  boroughs  to  which 
the  franchise  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to  be 
extended,  though  the  inhabitants  would 
not  desire  to  be  incorporated  with  the 
municipalities,  and  he  did  not  think  it  would 
be  advisable  to  lay  down  any  strict  rule 
which  would  limit  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners  in  the  matter.  The  bo- 
rough  which  he  represented  (Oldham)  was 
an  instance  of  this,  and  he  thought  it  was 
a  fortunate  thing  that  the  Parliamentary 
area  was  made  so  wide  in  1832,  for  other- 
wise those  townships  would  virtually  have 
had  no  representation. 

Colonel  DYOTT  said,  he  thought  it 
would  on  that  occasion  be  altogether  out 
of  place  to  attempt  to  criticise  the  mode  in 
which  the  Commissioners  should  discharge 
their  duties.  There  was  one  observation  in 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, in  which  he  entirely  concurred, 
namely,  that  the  Commissioners  should 
have  power  to  curtail  as  well  as  to  enlarge 
the  boundaries  of  boroughs.  A  recent  Return 
showed  that  there  were  eight  boroughs 
containing  within  their  present  area  less 
than  10,000  inhabitants  each,  but  which, 
if  the  whole  parish  were  included  within 
the  Parliamentary  boundary,  would  exceed 
that  number.  The  borough  of  Bridport, 
for  instance,  contained  only  little  less  than 
10,000  inhabitants  within  a  space  of  one 
square  mile  ;  that  of  Chichester,  1  1-lOth, 
of  Guildford  9-lOths,  of  Lewes  1  3'lOths, 
and  Lichfield,  Newport,  Poole,  and  Wind- 
sor were  similarly  circumstanced.  Windsor, 
with  an  area  of  four  square  miles,  had  a 
little  under  10,000  inhabitants  ;  but  if  the 
whole  parish  were  taken  in  its  population 
would  be  12,454.  Tiverton,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  an  area  of  twenty-seven  square 
miles,  and  just  over  10,000  people.  Now, 
it  was  manifestly  unjust  to  take  one  Mem- 
ber from  Windsor  and  leave  Tiverton  two. 
These  anomalies  were  not  entitled  to  re- 
spect as  being  the  growth  of  ages,  for 
they  dated  only  from  1832.  The  question 
was  whether  they  would  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bxohequer, 
which  proposed  to  curtail  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners  in  this  matter,  empow- 
ering them  only  to  enlarge  boroughs,  or 
whether  they  would  also  invest  them  with 
the  discretionary  power  of  diminishing  the 
borough  areas.  In  his  opinion  it  would  be 
better  to  pursue  the  latter  course  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  when  they  were 
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reviewing  and    re-constituting  our  whole 
Farliameutarj  system. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  there  were 
a  few  points  with  respect  to  which  he 
wished  to  obtain  some  further  information 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  clause  as  originally  framed  provided, 
that  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  should 
have  no  validity  until  it  was  confirmed  by 
Parliament ;  but  he  observed  that  that 
proviso  was  not  repeated  in  the  new  clause 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at  present 
proposed  to  postpone.  That  was,  he  sup- 
posed, a  mere  accidental  omission  ;  but  he 
was  anxious  to  know  whether  he  was  right  in 
entertaining  that  impression.  The  original 
clause  also  contemplated  the  appointment 
of  assistant  Commissioners.  The  present 
clause,  however,  said  nothing  upon  that 
subject,  and  he  begged  leave  to  ask 
whether  the  Government  had  made  any 
change  in  their  first  determination  upon 
that  matter  ?  He  had  also  to  express  a 
hope  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
lay  upon  the  table  a  copy  of  the  Letter 
of  Instructions  to  be  issued  to  the  Com- 
missioners before  he  asked  the  Committee 
to  sanction  their  appointment. 

Sir  EDWARD  COLEBROOKE  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Government  intended 
to  issue  a  separate  Commission  for  Scot- 
land, or  whether  the  same  Commissioners 
would  act  for  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
the  discussion  on  which  the  Committee 
was  engaged  seemed  to  him  to  open  out 
the  wider  question  whether  it  would  not 
have  been  better  policy  to  have  made  the 
boundary  examination  antecedent  to  the 
re-distribution  of  seats.  In  his  opinion 
it  would  be  desirable  before  they  partially 
disfranchised  any  borough,  to  know  what 
were  the  area  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  amount  of  the  population  was 
determined,  both  in  case  of  the  boroughs 
which  were  partially  disfranchised,  and  of 
those  which  were  wholly  retained.  Certain 
boroughs  had  been  deprived  of  one  Mem- 
ber and  had  been  otherwise  hard  hit  in 
debate,  because  their  population  was  less 
than  10,000  ;  would  it  not  then  be  natu- 
ral for  the  Commissioners  to  prop  them  up 
by  giving  them  as  large  an  one  as  pos- 
sible ?  But  if  that  were  done  they  would 
find  next  Session,  when  they  were  giving 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Reform,  that  cer- 
tain constituencies  of  from  10,000  to 
15,000  inhabitants,  returned  two  Members, 
while  other  constituencies  with  a  larger 
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population  and  greater  area,  returned  only 
one  Member.  Now,  could  any  man  of 
sense  believe  that  that  would  be  a  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Reform  question, 
and  that  it  wonld  not,  on  the  contrary,  be 
a  nest-egg  of  future  agitation  ?  At  pre* 
sent  it  was  understood  that  we  had  only 
two  classes  of  representative  areas  — - 
namely,  counties  and  boroughs.  But  hence- 
forward we  should  have  three  classes— 
namely,  counties,  boroughs,  and  quasi' 
counties  with  a  borough  franchise.  He 
did  not  believe  this  would  be  a  good  or 
desirable  settlement  of  the  question,  for 
the  existence  of  such  constituencies  would 
be  a  direct  invitation  to  the  residuum  of 
the  counties — more  limited  constituencies, 
though  larger  areas — to  claim  that  the 
counties  themselves  should  be  reduced  to 
a  condition  of  household  suffrage.  He 
knew  it  was  generally  considered  that 
those  rural  boroughs  were  Conserrative 
institutions,  because  it  was  calculated  that 
the  peasant  householders  would  vote  as 
their  landlords  wished ;  hut  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  most  fallacious  and  unfor- 
tunate position  for  the  Conservative  party 
to  base  itself  upon  the  ignorance  and 
subserviency  of  the  country  population. 
He  believed  that  Conservatism  was  an  in* 
telligent  and  discriminative  political  sys- 
tem, and  he  flattered  himself  that  Conser- 
vative politics  stood  the  test  of  reason  and 
examination  ;  so  he  should  be  sorry  to  find 
that  their  supporters  depended  upon  mere 
passion  and  the  influence  of  landlords. 
He  did  not  attach  much  belief  to  the  opi- 
nion which  was  fashionable  on  that  side  of 
the  House  that  these  boroughs  would  be 
useful  for  the  future,  as  the  means  of  in- 
troducing young  talent  into  the  House.  He 
feared  that  with  the  new  household  suffrage 
those  boroughs  would  be  perfectly  altered 
and  spoilt  for  that  purpose.  The  institu- 
tions which  were  once  really  useful  in  in- 
troducing young  talent,  were  the  old  no- 
mination boroughs  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
nomination  boroughs,  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion, or  subserviency,  or  tampering  with 
ignorance.  The  system  which  led  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  being  procurable  by  an 
agreement  with  the  patron  of  Gatton  or 
old  Sarum  may  have  been  unjustifiable  in 
the  abstract,  but  it  was  not  degrading  nor 
yet  corrupt,  for  the  patron  of  such  a  borough 
was  a  man  of  the  same  social  standing  and 
education  as  the  candidate,  and  the  bargain 
was  openly  made.  But  with  these  rural 
householder  boroughs,  intelligence  wonld 
go  for  much  less  than  money,  and  the 
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oandidate  would  bare  to  pay  his  way 
throagh  a  dense  phalanx  of  chawbacons. 
He  feared  that  the  course  which  they  were 
adopting  in  that  matter,  creating,  as  it 
probably  would,  some  twenty  or  thirty 
sneb  constituencies,  would  only  lead  in  a 
?ery  abort  time  to  another  democratic  agi- 
tation for  another  Radical  Reform  Bill. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  wished  to  offer 
a  few  words  of  explanation  in  reference 
to  the  observations  made  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Lichfield  (Colonel 
Dyott)  with  respect  to  the  case  of  Tiver- 
ton. He  dared  say  he  could  do  as  well 
without  bis  hon.  Colleague  as  his  hon. 
Colleague  could  do  without  him.  But  he 
did  not  think  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber was  right  in  supposing  that  the  borough 
of  Tiverton  was  the  creation  of  the  Act  of 
1832.  The  fact  was  that  Tiverton  was 
an  old  borough,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  formerly  conterminous  with  those  of 
the  parish,  and  the  only  difference  between 
its  past  and  its  present  condition  was  that 
its  two  Members  were  now  returned  by 
600  electors,  which  number  that  Bill  would 
nearly  double,  whereas  before  the  Reform 
Act  twenty-four  persons  sent  two  Mem- 
bers to  that  House. 

Mb.  EDWARDS  said,  he  hoped  that 
justice  would  be  done  to  boroughs  like 
Windsor,  which  he  had  the  honour  of  repre- 
senting, and  which  possessed  a  population 
jost  under  10,000.  The  fact,  with  respect 
to  Windsor,  was  that  many  persons  who 
really  formed  a  portion  of  the  population 
lived  within  the  parish,  but  just  outside 
the  boundaries  of  the  borough. 

Tm  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  1  hoped  that  as  it  has  been  gene- 
rally agreed  to  postpone  the  consideration 
of  the  clause,  this  discussion  upon  it  would 
also  be  closed,  and  I  should  not  have  risen 
but  for  the  appeals  made  to  me,  and  the 
questions  which  have  been  put.  With  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  the  Commission, 
with  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham finds  fault,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
start  from  different  principles  as  to  the 
elements  of  a  Commission  of  this  kind. 
The  boo.  Member  for  Birmiogham  thinks 
that  the  Commission  ought  to  consist  of 
men  of  decided  political  opinions.  [Mr. 
Bbioht:  I  did  not  say  anything  of  the 
kind.]  We  have  endeavoured,  on  the 
contrary,  to  exclude  gentlemen  of  very 
strong  political  opinions,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  I  have  not  recommended  that 
any  Friend  of  mine  of  very  decided  opinions 
should  bo  placed   upon  the  Commission. 


1  admit  that  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Go- 
vernment originally  that  no  Member  of 
Parliament  should  be  put  upon  the  Com- 
mission ;  but  it  was  urged  upon  us  by 
persons  in  authority  in  a  most  impressive 
manner,  that  it  would  be  extremely  de- 
sirable that  the  Commission  should  bo 
represented  by  Members  of  this  House,  so 
that  if  discussions  should  arise  on  their 
decisions  they  should  be  represented  by 
Members  of  the  Commission,  and  not  by 
friends  in  this  House,  or  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  mere  public  duty.  I 
should  have  been  very  glad  to  select  an 
individual  from  either  side  of  the  House 
to  perform  this  duty,  but  in  a  matter  of 
this  kind  you  have  to  consider  not  merely 
your  own  convictions,  but  the  popular  feel- 
ing'of  the  country,  which  would  not  be 
satisfied  unless  both  sides  are  represented. 
On  the  part  of  this  side  of  the  House  I  re- 
commended the  name  of  a  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who,  I  think,  the  House  will  agree 
with  me,  is  a  man  of  high  judicial  quali- 
ties, and  will  be  generally  acceptable  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  House  I  ventured  to  recom- 
mend the  name  of  another  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman whose  feelings  and  opinions  are  in 
accord  with  those  of  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting 
on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  who,  from 
his  experience  and  high  character,  is  also 
well  qualified  for  the  office.  It  was  thought 
advisable  to  place  upon  the  Commission 
two  Members  of  the  other  House  as  well 
as  of  this  House,  and  accordingly  I  recom- 
mended Lord  Eversley  and  Lord  Penrhyo, 
with  whom  as  Colonel  Douglas  Pennant, 
hon.  Gentlemen  have  all  been  long  familiar. 
We  know  his  talents  for  business,  his  high 
character,  and  temperate  opinions,  and  I 
believe  that  to  be  on  the  whole  a  very  judi* 
cions  recommendation.  With  regard  to 
the  other  Gentlemen  whose  names  I  men* 
tioned  there  is  Sir  John  Duckworth.  lie 
was  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  I  think 
it  very  advisable  that  if  the  Members  of 
the  Commission  are  not  actually  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  they  should  be  men 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  Parliamentary 
functions.  Sir  John  was  a  Member  of 
this  House.  He  was  a  very  able  and  com- 
petent man  of  business,  and  of  very  tem- 
perate views.  The  late  Member  for  Berk- 
shire (Mr.  Walter)  is  a  man  of  very  de- 
cided Liberal  opinions.  Mr.  Bramston  is 
a  man  known  for  his  habits  of  business, 
and  distinguished  for  his  independent  poli- 
tical views.  He  sat  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  but  I  used  to  see  him  very  seldom 
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in  the  same  lobby  as  mjself,  he  being  one 
of  the  most  valuable  supporters  of  the  Go- 
▼ernment  of  Lord  Palmerston.  At  the  same 
time,  every  one  who  knows  him  knows  his 
acquaintance  with  all  the  matters  likely  to 
be  brought  under  the  eonsideration  of  the 
Commission.  I  really  believe  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  recommended 
to  Parliament  the  names  of  those  who  will 
obtain  the  confidence  of  the  country.  As 
I  have  said,  I  look  at  this  matter  from 
a  different  standpoint  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  and  I  say  that  no 
individual,  with  strong  political  or  party 
opinion,  or  who  is  very  much  mixed  up 
with  our  party  struggles,  ought  to  be  ap- 
pointed on  this  Commission.  With  regard 
to  County  Members,  there  is  not  a  single 
County  Member  on  the  Commission,  but 
there  are  two  Members  for  boroughs.  It  was 
important  if  possible  to  select  some  Members 
from  the  North  of  England,  but  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  distribution 
of  Parliamentary  power  should  be  towards 
the  North  of  England ;  and  therefore, 
although  I  could  have  named  Gentlemen 
on  both  sides  in  whom  we  should  feel  great 
confidence,  we  could  not  but  feel  that  these 
Gentlemen  weuld  have  been  called  upon 
to  decide  questions  in  which  they  are  per- 
sonally interested.  I  am  surprised  that  a 
Gentleman  of  such  eiperience  as  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  should  make  the 
inquiry  he  has  made  as  to  whether  the 
decisions  of  the  Committee  are  to  be  valid 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament.  It 
is,  of  course,  impossible  that  the  laws  of 
this  country  can  be  changed  by  any  body 
of  men  without  the  consent  of  Parliament. 
But  the  words  of  the  original  clause  ap- 
pearing to  be  ill  drawn  we  have  substi- 
tuted words  which  will  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  The  Reports  of  the  Com- 
missioners must  be  the  foundation  of  legis- 
lation ;  and  when  the  Boundary  Bill  is 
before  the  House,  there  will  be  no  detail 
in  it  which  it  will  not  be  open  to  every 
hon.  Member  to  criticise  or  propose  to 
alter.  The  hon.  Gemtlcman  also  asked 
me  whether  there  will  be  assistant  Com- 
missioners. To  a  large  extent  the  duties 
of  the  Commission  can  be  performed  with- 
out subordinate  assistance,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  now  how  far  that  will  be 
the  case.  If  we  were  to  attempt  to  de- 
cide that  now,  we  should  be  embarking 
on  the  question  of  a  large  and,  perhaps, 
unnecessarily  expensive  stafi*.  When  the 
Commissioners  are  appointed  they  will  meet 
to  consult  together  and  form  some  estimate 
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of  the  duties  which  will  have  to  be  per- 
formed ;  and  although  I  do  not  contemplate 
that  the  Commission  will  itself  visit  all 
these  various  localities,  yet  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  avail  themselves  of  their 
right  to  do  so  when  that  is  expedient ; 
and,  of  course,  they  will  require  some  sub- 
ordinate assistance.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  not  to  be  troubled  with  all  the 
details,  and  at  the  present  moment  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  form  an  opinion  as  to 
their  exact  character.  When,  however,  the 
Commissioners  have  met  and  considered 
the  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  fulfilled, 
they  will  communicate  with  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  what  assistance  may  be  re- 
quisite. With  respect  to  laying  the  in- 
structions to  be  issued  to  the  Commission 
on  the  table  before  this  clause  is  passed, 
I  cannot  undertake  to  do  that.  We  wish 
the  Commission  to  be  appointed  by  Par- 
liament ;  and  of  course,  whenever  the  in- 
structions are  given,  they  will  be  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  House.  I  do  not  think 
those  instructions  will  be  of  so  elaborate 
a  character  as  on  the  previous  occasion  of 
1832,  because,  since  that  time,  the  Munici- 
pal Reform  Act  and  other  important  Acts 
bearing  on  these  matters  have  been  passed. 
But  in  the  fair  discussion  which  we  shall 
have  on  this  clause  I  hope  on  Monday  that 
both  sides  of  the  House  will  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  as  to  what  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  will  be.  I 
trust  the  clause  respecting  tho  appointment 
and  the  duties  of  this  Commission  will  not 
be  allowed  to  enter  into  the  elements  of 
party  conflict.  I  do  not  myself  take  tho 
exaggerated  view  which  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  appear  to  take  of  the  duties 
which  the  Commissioners  will  have  to  dis- 
charge. I  believe  they  will  fulfil  those 
duties  discreetly,  and  will  contribute  very 
much  to  the  beneficial  working  of  this 
Bill ;  but  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  we  do 
not  come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to 
what  we  wish  them  to  do.  I  have  been 
asked  whether  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
have  a  Boundary  Commission  for  Scotland 
also.  Well,  as  far  as  I  am  informed  at 
present,  I  do  not  see  any  necessity  for 
that ;  but  really  until  the  House  has  come 
to  a  conclusion  on  tho  details  of  the  Scotch 
Reform  Bill,  it  would  be  premature  to 
speak  positively  one  way  or  the  other  on 
that  point.  I  hope  it  may  not  be  requisite 
to  havo  recourse  to  that  expedient,  tho 
circumstances  of  Scotland  being  rather 
different  from  those  of  England  ;  but,  if  it 
cannot  be  avoided,  of  conrso  it   will  be 
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adopted.  I  hope  the  Committee  will  now 
proceed  with  the  next  clause  and  make 
some  progress  with  this  measure. 

Mr.  bright  :  In  the  ohservations  I 
made  a  little  earlier  I  did  not  pretend  to 
discosa  the  names  of  the  proposed  Mem- 
hers  of  this  Commission.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  brought  them  out  and 
giren  his  opinion  of  the  Commissioners, 
difiding  them  into  those  connected  with 
eounties  and  those  connected  with  horoughs. 
Kow,  I  take  it  to  be  a  very  important  cir- 
cumstance that  there  should  be  any  se* 
parate  interest  between  counties  and  bo- 
roughs in  this  matter.  I  would  not  myself 
Tote  for  any  man  to  be  placed  on  this 
Commission  who,  in  the  discussion  of  the 
boundary  of  any  borough,  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  the  consideration  that  this  or 
that  boundary  would  be  more  likely  to 
make  a  county  more  Liberal  or  more 
Conserratiye  than  another  boundary  would 
do.  Any  man  who  could  be  actuated  by 
such  a  feeling  as  that  wonld  in  my  opi- 
nion be  altogether  unfit  to  be  placed  on 
this  Commission.  But  assuming,  if  you 
like,  that  these  Gentlemen  will  be  as  impar- 
tial as  any  others  who  could  be  named, 
I  betieye  the  public  will  not  entertain  that 
opinion  as  regards  the  list  which  is  before 
na.  Setting  aside  the  Chairman  (Lord 
ETersley),  my  own  opinion  is  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  done 
wisely  to  commit  the  whole  of  this  matter 
to  men  who  are  not  Members  of  the 
House  of  Peers.  I  do  not  understand 
why  Lord  Penrhyn  should  be  a  Member 
of  the  Commission.  He  is  a  great  land- 
owner and  a  man  of  enormous  wealth, 
to  which  none  of  us  can  object,  but 
he  was  rery  recently  a  county  Member. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Southampton 
is  the  Recorder  for  the  city  of  London, 
and  he  has  his  business  in  Parliament  as 
well  as  his  recordership  to  occupy  him. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  if  the  Members 
of  this  Commission  are  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  their  duties,  a  better  selection — I 
am  not  now  complaining  of  it  in  other  re- 
spects— might  have  been  made  than  of  a 
Gentleman  whose  judicial,  professional, 
and  other  duties  must  take  up  so  much 
of  his  daily  time.  Sir  J.  Duckworth 
was  not,  I  admit,  a  county  Member  ;  he 
was  a  borough  Member,  and  was  once 
Member  for  Eieter,  but  his  connections 
are  all  with  that  class  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred.  But  Mr. 
Walter  was  a  county  Member,  and,  I  may 
say,  looks  to  be  a  county  Member  again. 


He  is  connected  with  a  powerful  journal, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,  but  one 
sees  a  great  deal  of  court  paid  by  Minis- 
ters to  that  journal.  This  I  can  speak  posi- 
tively of  Mr.  Walter,  that  I  have  never  come 
into  personal  communication  or  discussion 
with  any  man  while  I  have  been  in  Par- 
liament who  has,  as  I  should  call  it,  a  more 
fanatical  admiration  of  what  is  termed  the 
territorial  interest  of  this  country.  On 
grounds  therefore  on  which  this  Commission 
may  properly  be  attacked  or  defended,  I 
say  that  Mr.  Walter  is  not  a  persQn  free 
from  strong  opinion  on  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  although  I  would  not  insinuate  for  a 
moment  that  there  is  a  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  he  would  intentionally  do  anything 
which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  quite  fair 
and  honourable.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  Mr.  Bramston  was  an  inde- 
pendent Member  of  this  House.  Of  course, 
we  are  all  independent  Members  in  a  sense, 
but  Mr.  Bramston  was  a  Member  of  the 
party  opposite  and  the  Member  for  a 
county.  So  that,  looking  at  the  whole  of 
these  names^-and  I  would  not  have  men- 
tioned them  but  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  has  done  so — I  say  this 
Commission  is  not  one  such  as  will  give 
perfect  satisfaction  to  the  country.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  most  impartial  men  in 
this  House  are  those  who  never  open  their 
mouths.  I  believe  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself,  or  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, or  even  I  who  now  address  the 
House,  would  be  quite  as  impartial  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  as  any  of  the  silent 
Members  who  sit  and  so  patiently  and  so 
frequently  listen  to  us.  Therefore  because 
Gentlemen  do  not  take  an  active  part  in 
the  debates  of  this  House,  that  is  no  reason 
for  supposing  they  have  not  strong  opinions 
and  strong  party  opinions.  Why,  it  re- 
quires twice  the  strength  of  party  opinion 
to  induce  Gentlemen  to  come  here  every 
night  to  vote  incessantly  and  listen  to  long 
speeches  that  it  does  for  Gentlemen  who 
have  the  excitement  of  addressing  the 
House,  as  some  of  us  do  so  often.  But 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  wrong  in  telling 
us  that  these  Gentlemen  have  a  sort  of  neu- 
tral tint  which  will  make  them  do  every- 
thing that  is  fair.  Probably  they  will ; 
but  let  us  have  a  Commission  such  as  the 
country  will  believe  to  be  fair.  The  first 
thing  these  Commissioners  will  do  when 
they  meet  will  be  to  appoint  the  real  Com- 
mission— that  is,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
8iouerB«  The  men  whom  we  have  had  named 
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to  us  are  the  Gentlemen  Commissioners  who 
will  look  over  the  working  Commissioners, 
and  give  their  sanction  to  their  labours. 
We  shall  have  no  real  superintendence 
over  that  assistant  Commission.  I  do  not 
know  that  even  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer will  have  anything  to  say  in  the 
appointment  of  these  Gentlemen,  though  his 
recommendation  will  of  course  have  some 
effect.  But  the  House  will  have  no  power 
in  the  matter.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners will  go  down  to  all  these  places 
and  wijl  make  their  reports  to  these  Gen- 
tlemen Commissioners,  who  will  naturally 
be  guided  very  much  by  the  views  of  the 
majority  of  those  whom  they  have  them- 
selves appointed.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
the  constitution  of  this  Commission  is  not 
such  as  gives  me  a  perfect  confidence — 
and  I  do  not  believe  it  will  give  confidence 
at  all  to  the  country — that  their  judgments 
may  be  relied  on.  You  should  appoint 
men  of  whom  the  country  on  looking  at 
their  names  will  say,  **  This  is  a  perfectly 
fair  Commission  ;  if  some  one  upon  it  be 
of  strong  opinions  on  one  side,  there  is 
another  member  who  is  of  strong  opinions 
on  the  other  side;  and,  by  their  joint  de- 
cisions, we  may  believe  that  common  jus- 
tice will  be  done."  I  do  not  wish  to 
suggest  that  any  of  these  names  should 
be  left  out  in  order  that  some  others  may 
be  included;  but  I  wish  to  leave  it  open 
for  myself  hereafter  either  to  move  to  omit 
some  of  the  names,  and  put  others  in  their 
place,  or  to  add  to  the  list.  I  do  not  know 
why  the  number  should  be  rigidly  fixed  at 
seyen.  It  might  be  increased  to  nine,  and 
its  composition  may  be  greatly  changed. 
I  give  this  notice  in  the  hope  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  may  consider 
the  matter  before  we  resume  the  discus- 
sion of  the  clause. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  would  really  like 
to  have  the  Commission  constituted.  &e 
understood  him,  in  the  first  place,  to  say 
there  should  be  no  Peer  upon  it.  [Mr. 
Bright  :  No]  ;  and,  next,  that  no  county 
Member  should  be  selected.  [Mr.  Bright 
again  expressed  his  dissent.]  Whom  then 
would  the  hon.  Gentleman  have  upon  the 
Commission  ?  Were  the  Commissioners  to 
be  men  of  no  experience,  no  profession, 
and  no  employment  ?  But  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber even  went  further,  and  seemed  to  object 
to  a  man  who  wished  to  stand  as  a  can- 
didate at  another  election.  The  hon. 
Gentleman   did  not  tell  them  what   de- 
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scription  of  person  he  desired  to  see  ap- 
pointed. 

Mr.  bright  :  It  is  evident  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  not  one  of  those  to  whom  I 
just  referred  as  coming  down  to  the  House 
and  paying  attention  to  the  speeches  which 
are  made. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  can  hardly  re- 
gret that  this  preliminary  discussion,  though 
it  has  occupied  an  hour  of  our  time,  has 
taken  place,  as  I  think  it  will  be  of  use 
when  we  come  to  consider  the  clause.  I 
confess  I  think  that  very  great  credit  is 
due  to  the  Government  for  proposing  to 
submit  to  the  House  the  names  of  the  Com- 
missioners. I  at  the  same  time  very  much 
doubt  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  taken  a  perfectly  just  measure 
of  the  consequences  which  are  likely  to 
arise  from  the  decision  to  admit  the  House 
into  his  confidence  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
instead  of  appointing,  as  in  1832,  the  Com- 
mission on  the  responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government.  I  do  not  intend  to  enter 
into  the  various  points  to  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
referred,  because  it  is  better,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  the  discussion  of  them  should 
be  deferred  to  the  proper  time.  There  is, 
however,  one  point  to  which  I  would  now 
wish  briefly  to  advert.  An  appeal  has 
been  made  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  effect,  that  if  the  Government  should 
propose  to  issue  instructions  to  the  Com- 
missioners those  instructions  should  be  laid 
on  the  table  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  promised  that  this  shall  be  done. 
But  the  point  I  wish  to  8ug<i;e8t  is,  that  if 
the  Commissioners  are  to  be  Parliamentary 
officers,  it  is  impossible  to  say  from  what 
source  is  to  be  derived  the  authority  of  the 
Executive  Government  to  instruct  them  at 
all.  If  they  are  to  be  the  officers  of  the 
Governmeot,  then  let  it  by  all  means  issue 
to  them  such  instructions  as  it  may  deem 
fit.  If,  however,  they  are  to  be  affected 
by  this  Statute,  then  I  say,  without  hesi- 
tation, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
have  no  more  authority  to  instruct  them 
than  myself,  and  I  need  not  say  that  that 
is  very  little  indeed. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  it  is  quite  clear 
if  we  are  to  act  upon  the  statement  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  it  would  be 
wise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  withdraw  those  names  and  to  appoint 
the  Commissioners  himself. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
he  felt  delicacy  in  referring  to  individual 
Members,  but  as  the  matter  had  been  dis« 
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cussed,  he  thoogbt  hon.  Gentlemen  might 
ezpresB  an  opinion  whether  hon.  Members 
of  thai  Honse  were  the  fittest  persons  to 
be  placed  open  the  Commission,  and  for  his 
part  he  thought  they  were  not.  Another 
of  the  proposed  Members  was  connected 
with  a  potent  journal,  and  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  peculiar  delicacj;  and  he  thought 
they  might  make  a  better  selection  than 
that  particular  Gentleman.  He  said  that 
with  the  most  perfect  regard  and  respect 
for  that  Gentleman,  whom  he  hoped  to  see 
again  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  32  (Polling  Booths,  at  which 
certain  Voters  are  to  poll)  stnick  out. 

Clause  33  (Repeal  of  Proyiso  to  6  Vict, 
c.  18). 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  that,  under  the 
Act  of  William  lY.,  a  voter  might  be  placed 
on  the  register  and  might  be  enabled  to 
▼ote  at  an  election,  although  for  eleven 
months  previously  he  might  have  ceased  to 
reside  in  the  borough  {or  which  he  was 
registered.  That  state  of  things  was 
found  to  cause  much  inconvenience,  and  as 
a  consequence  that  provision  of  the  6th  of 
Victoria,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
repeal,  was  passed.  All  that  he  proposed 
to  do  was  to  leave  the  law  exactly  as  it 
stood  with  regard  to  the  old  voters,  and  to 
extend  to  the  new  voters  precisely  the 
same  safeguards  applicable  to  those  now 
on  the  register.  The  Government  might 
at  one  time  have  said  they  were  about 
to  introduce  voting  by  voting  papers,  and 
that  that  would  save  expense,  and  render 
it  possible  to  repeal  this  enactment  with- 
out ruining  candidates  by  travelling  ex- 
penses of  non-resident  voters  ;  but  they 
were  now  deprived  of  that  argument, 
and,  indeed,  even  it  would  not  have  met 
the  opinion  maintained  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  the  discussion  on  the  clause 
DOW  Bought  to  be  repealed,  that  when  a 
person  had  ceased  to  reside  in  a  place 
ten  or  eleven  months  he  had  ceased  to 
have  that  interest  in  it  which  was  some 
security  for  the  due  performance  of  his  duty 
as  an  elector.  He  concluded  by  moving 
the  omission  of  the  words,  "  There  shall 
be  repealed,"  and  the  insertion  of  the 
words,  "  From  and  after  the  passing  of 
this  Act,"  with  a  view  to  making  the 
clause  read,  by  further  amendment,  that 
so  much  of  the  79th  section  of  6  Vict,  c. 
18,  as  related  to  the  residence  of  voters  at 
the  time  they  gave  their  votes  should  ex- 
tend and  apply  to  all  new  voters. 

VOL.  CLXXXVIII.  [third  seeies.] 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  would  be  best  to  omit  the 
clause  altogether,  as  the  obiect  in  view 
would  be  attained  by  Clause  40. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  had  looked  into 
Clause  40,  and  thought  the  desired  end 
would  not  be  attained  without  the  insertion  of 
words  especially  applying  to  the  new  voters. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  if  they  were 
to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  they  would  get  into 
the  greatest  possible  confusion.  The  pro- 
viso referred  to  in  the  clause  was  part  of  an 
Act  regulating  the  registration  of  voters, 
and  if  the  words  were  not  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive to  apply  to  new  voters  under  £10, 
they  must  be  made  so.  It  was  best  to 
strike  out  the  clause  and  bring  up  a  new 
and  comprehensive  one. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  desirable  that  it  should  be  left  to  the 
returning  officer  to  inquire  of  a  voter 
whether  he  retained  the  qualification  under 
which  he  presumed  to  give  his  vote. 

Mr.  JAMES  said,  he  thought  that  the 
clauses  referred  to  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  so  uncertain  in  their  lan- 
guage that  they  would  be  sure  to  lead  to 
litigation,  and  that  the  Committee  would 
do  well  to  accept  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend,  as  it  would  ex- 
tend a  very  useful  principle  of  the  6  d&  7 
Vict,  c.  18,  to  the  new  class  of  voters  to 
be  created  under  this  Bill. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber would  lead  to  endless  discussions  be- 
fore the  returning  officer. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  if  the  words  in  the  40th  clause  were 
not  sufficient  to  meet  the  case,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  adding  to  them.  The 
Amendment,  if  adopted,  would  lead  to 
doubt  and  difficulty. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Clauses  34  and  35  struck  out. 

Clause  36  (Corrupt  Payment  of  Rates 
to  be  punishable  as  Bribery). 

SirRAINALD  KNIGHTLEY  proposed 
to  leave  out  the  words  "  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  him  to  be  registered  as  a  voter;*' 
and  observed  that  the  payment  of  an  elec- 
tor's rate  by  a  third  party  wos  bribery, 
and  that  this  might  be  made  to  apply  to 
the  poorer  class  of  occupiers  who  were 
relieved  from  the  payment  of  their  rates 
by  reason  of  their  poverty.     This  poorer 
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class  of  occupiers  was  nomerous  in  the 
boroughs,  and  if  the  landlord  or  election 
agent  were  to  pay  their  rates  they  would 
not  deriTC  a  farthing  of  profit  from  it.  He 
did  not  see  what  practical  difference  there 
was  between  the  payment  of  £4  or  £5  to 
a  railway  company  for  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  a  voter,  in  order  that  he  might 
exercise  the  franchise,  and  the  payment  of 
2f.  or  3#.  to  a  parish  for  enabling  a  man 
to  do  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  was 
anxious  that  these  rates  should  not  be  paid 
by  candidates  ;  but  in  order  to  attain  that 
object  you  must  have  some  different  ma- 
chinery from  that  suggested  by  the  Go- 
vernment. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  would  ask 
whether  it  was  desirable  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  give  facilities  for  the  creation 
of  fagot  votes  ;  they  had  already  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  a  man  who  was  relieved 
by  the  parish  from  the  payment  of  rates 
shoiUd  not  vote,  so  that  the  effect  of  paying 
a  man's  rates  was  to  put  on  the  register 
one  who  otherwise  would  not  be  there  be- 
cause he  had  not  fulfilled  the  duties  re- 
quired by  law.  What  was  the  payment  of 
a  man's  rates  but  to  enable  him  to  be  put 
on  the  roll  of  electors?  To  omit  these 
words,  therefore,  was  to  go  against  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  Act,  and  to  allow  the 
payment  of  a  man's  rates  was  to  sanctjon 
bribery,  and  he  should  therefore  oppose 
the  Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  asked  what  was 
to  constitute  the  "corrupt"  payment  of 
rates  ?  If  a  man's  rate  came  to  2s.  and 
a  third  party  gave  him  2s,  6d.  to  pay  it 
with,  would  that  be  a  corrupt  payment? 
It  would  be  a  very  easy  thing  to  evade 
the  operation  of  the  clause.  Was  it  in- 
tended that  nothing  should  be  given  by 
way  of  gratuity  to  any  ratepayer  a  certain 
time  before  tiie  registration  ?  He  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  referring  this  par- 
ticular clause  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  on  Bribery  at  Elections,  instead 
of  attempting  to  introduce  into  this  Bill  a 
single  clause  dealing  with  a  single  kind  of 
bribery. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  that 
as  the  clause  stood,  instead  of  making  the 
law  relating  to  bribery  clearer,  it  only  made 
it  more  puzzling  and  obscure.  If  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  were  corrupt,  it  was  bribery 
under  the  existing  law  ;  and  if  it  were  not 
corrupt,  it  was  not  made  so  by  this  clause. 
If  the  clause  were  agreed  to  as  proposed, 
it  would  follow  that  there  might  be  pay- 
ments made  under  certain  circumstances 
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on  behalf  of  voters  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  their  names  on  the  register,  that 
would  not  be  corrupt.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  strike  out  the  clause  altogether. 
As  to  the  Amendment,  he  was  astonished 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  should  make  such 
a  proposal. 

Mb.  DENM  an  said,  he  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  omit  this  clause,  on 
two  grounds  —  first  that  it  was  objection- 
able to  multiply  penal  enactments  when 
the  law  was  sufficient  as  it  stood ;  and, 
secondly,  that  there  was  a  Committee  now 
sitting  on  the  subject  of  bribery,  There 
would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  knowing 
the  effect  of  the  first  three  lines  of  the 
clause — 

*<  That  any  candidate  or  other  perion  corruptly 
paying  any  rates  for  the  purpose  of  endeayouring  to 
have  any  person  placed  on  the  register  as  a  voter.** 

According  to  the  decision  of  the  Courts  of 
Law  in  a  similar  case,  the  word  "corruptly" 
here  would  mean  nothing  at  all,  being 
quite  otiose.  Any  act  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed, done  wilfully,  being  contrary  to 
the  law,  would,  he  believed,  be  held  to  be 
done  *'  corruptly."  As  the  effect  would  be 
very  perplexing,  it  would  be  better  to  omit 
the  clause,  and  he  would  therefore  support 
the  Amendment. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  clause  would  be  valuable,  because 
it  would  enable  a  candidate  to  refuse 
wholesale  applications  which  might  be 
made  to  him  for  the  payment  of  rates. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  may  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  we  have  some  experience  from 
the  action  of  the  law  telling  us  what  we 
should  do  in  this  case.  The  custom  in  the 
borough  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is, 
that  when  the  time  for  making  out  the 
lists  for  the  new  registration  approaches, 
about  the  end  of  July,  any  active  politician 
who  may  have  reasons  for  taking  an  in* 
terest  in  the  matter,  goes  to  the  overseer's 
office  and  looks  over  the  list,  where  he 
sees  the  names  of  the  persons  who  have  a 
right  to  be  put  on  the  register,  and  whe- 
ther any  of  them  have  omitted  to  pay 
their  rates.  Perhaps  he  finds  a  dozen 
whose  rates  have  not  been  paid.  He  will 
pay  the  rates  and  clear  the  account,  and 
be  then  goes  to  his  friends  and  obtains 
the  money  from  them.  In  such  cases  as 
those  to  which  I  refer,  it  is  never  done  for 
bribery  or  any  corrupt  purpose,  but  to  see 
whether  anyone  has  been  left  out  through 
inadvertence  or  neglect  to  pay  the  rate, 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  money  is 
re-paid  by  the  voter.  [/rontW  cheers  from 
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the  Mmisterial  side.!  Well,  I  am  Borry  to 
£nd  that  hon.  Genttemen  do  not  appear  to 
live  in  towns  bo  respectable.  There  will 
BO  doubt  be  many  more  oases  in  which  this 
will  happen  with  the  poorer  class  of  vo- 
ters ;  and  I  think  it  qaite  possible  that  in 
their  case,  too,  a  similar  practice  may 
take  place,  and  that  the  rateB  may  be  paid 
to  avoid  the  deprivation  of  the  franchise, 
without  anything  being  corruptly  meant. 
The  clause  will  not  be  of  much  avail,  and 
I  think  may  be  applicable  to  cases  where 
no  corrupt  practice  is  intended.  I  should 
be  inclined  to  agree  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Morpeth,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  have  the  matter  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  a  general  Bill 
referring  to  bribery.  In  large  towns  there 
will  be  much  less  temptation  to  bribe  for 
^e  purpose  of  getting  hold  of  a  few  votes, 
as  a  few  votes  will  be  of  much  less  value 
with  the  increased  constituencies,  and 
therefore  the  evil  may  be  of  less  dimensions 
than  some  apprehend. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said, 
that  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on  the  re- 
gister it  was  necessary  that  a  man  should 
pay  his  rates;  and  the  question  was,  whe- 
ther a  candidate  who  paid  the  rates  for  a 
number  of  voters  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting them  on  the  register  was  paying  cor- 
ruptly. But  if  it  were  fair  that  a  man 
should  be  punished  for  giving  a  small  sum 
of  money  to  a  voter  to  induce  him  to  poll, 
it  could  hardly  be  proper  that  he  should 
be  allowed  to  pay  money  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  number  of  persons  on  the 
register. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  It  would  be  great 
presumption  in  me  to  question  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  clause  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  but  I  am  not  able,  as 
at  present  advised,  to  read  it  in  the  sense 
in  which  he  has  described  it.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  says  the  effect  of 
this  clause  is  to  provide  that  no  candidate 
who  pays  the  rate  on  behalf  of  a  number 
of  voters  shall  be  understood  to  have  cor- 
ruptlj  paid  that  rate.  If  that  be  so,  it  is 
quite  clear  that  the  word  "  corruptly  " 
should  be  struck  out  from  its  present  posi- 
tion, and  inserted  in  a  later  part  of  the 
clause.  We  say  that  any  candidate  cor- 
ruptly paymg  on  behalf  of  a  voter  shall  be 
guiltj  of  bribery,  implying  directly,  by  the 
very  same  argument  that  the  Attorney 
General  used,"^  that  a  man  may  pay  the 
rate  without  paying  it  corruptly.  I  think 
some  change  in  the  wording  of  the  clause 
is  necesBary,  and  should  be  very  glad  to 


know  the  precise  addition  which  may  be 
requisite  to  give  force  to  the  provision  in 
oases  where  bribery  is  intended. 

Mr.  BRETT  said,  he  thought  that  the 
clause  was  necessary,  and  that  it  was  also 
necessary  that  the  word  "  corruptly  *' 
should  be  in  it.  The  clause  was  necessary, 
because  a  person  might  pay  the  rates  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  an  occupier  on  the 
register  without  any  intention  of  being  re- 
paid. They  would  all  agree  that  such  a 
payment  would  be  corrupt.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  person  might  pay  a  friend's  rate 
in  his  absence,  well  knowing  that  his 
omission  to  do  it  himself  was  a  pure  in- 
advertence, and  well  knowing  also  that  the 
money  would  be  repaid  him.  It  would 
be  absurd  to  call  that  a  corrupt  payment, 
and  yet  if  the  clause  or  the  word  were 
omitted,  it  might  be  seriously  called  in 
question. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  that  if  they 
were  agreed  in  their  object,  it  should  be 
expressed  plainly  and  without  ambiguity. 
They  wanted  to  say  that  if  any  candidate 
came  forward  and  paid  rates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  registration  of  a  voter, 
the  act  should  be  considered  corrupt.  The 
clause  as  it  stood  did  not  express  that  by 
putting  the  word  "  corruptly  "  at  the  com- 
mencement, the  clause  encumbered  the 
proof  of  the  indictment  with  the  proof  of 
all  that  the  word  ''corruptly*'  implied. 
The  clause  not  only  did  not  say  what  it 
meant,  but  said  the  very  opposite  of  what 
it  metgiit.  He  would,  therefore,  suggest 
the  insertion  of  words  providing  that  any 
candidate  directly  or  indirectly  paying  any 
rate  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  voter 
should  be  deemed  guilty  of  corruption. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
there  were  many  things  argued  which, 
nevertheless,  were  perfectly  clear,  and  this, 
he  thought,  was  a  case  of  that  kind.  The 
words  suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  not  be  adopted,  because  a  person 
might  pay  a  rate  for  another  as  a  friendly 
act,  and  in  perfect  good  faith,  knowing 
that  he  would  be  repaid.  A  judge  or  jury 
would  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  whether 
an  act  had  been  corruptly  done  or  not,  and 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  asked  for  a  defi- 
nition of  the  term  '*  corruptly,"  to  introduce 
any  such  definition  would  only  obscure 
what  was  otherwise  perfectly  clear.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Brett)  had 
stated  the  reasons  why  such  a  clause  was 
necessary,  and  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  retain  the  clause  in  its  present  shape. 
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Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place  was 
proof  sufficient  that  the  meaning  of  the 
clause  was  not  plain,  and  he  thought  it 
needed  alteration.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  appeared  to  think  that  if  the  money 
were  repaid  it  would  not  he  corrupt,  but 
that  if  it  were  not  repaid  it  would  be  cor- 
rupt ;  but  this  seemed  a  singular  distinc- 
tion, as  it  would  be  absurd  to  hold  that  a 
person  was  guilty  of  bribery  because  he  had 
given  a  poor  neighbour  half-a-crown  to  en- 
able him  to  avoid  a  distress.  He  could  not, 
however,  vote  for  the  Amendment,  which 
would,  he  thought,  open  a  wide  door  to 
corruption. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
could  see  no  difficulty  in  the  registration. 
The  question  of  corrupt  intention  was 
in  every  case  of  bribery  a  matter  of  evi- 
dence, and  for  that  reason  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  insert  the  word  "  corruptly  " 
in  the  present  clause.  There  was  no  harm 
in  the  father  or  brother  of  a  voter  paying 
the  rates  for  him ;  but  there  was  the 
greatest  possible  harm  in  the  case  of  a 
man  paying  a  voter's  rates  under  the  pre- 
tence of  lending  him  money,  and  in  order 
to  enable  him  to  be  put  on  the  register. 
There  was  no  Committee  and  no  jury  who 
would  not  say  that  such  a  proceeding  was 
corrupt.  Such  a  case,  however,  was  one 
for  a  jury,  and  not  for  that  House. 

Mr.  BONH am. CARTER  said,  that 
the  clause  required  a  greater  amount  of 
consideration  than  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  could  be  given  to  it.  He 
thought  that  they  should  be  careful  that 
innocent  payments  were  not  brought  within 
the  operation  of  the  clause  ;  and  that  the 
clause,  indeed,  had  better  be  withdrawn 
for  the  present  and  re-considered. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  wanted  to  know  what 
mischief  would  happen  if  they  left  out  the 
word  **  corruptly,"  and  made  it  an  offence 
for  any  person  to  pay  the  rates  for  another 
person  in  order  that  he  might  be  put  on 
the  register.  If  the  word  •*  corruptly  " 
were  left  out  no  one  would  be  enabled  to 
pay  the  rates  of  another. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  wished  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  Judges  in  the  case  of  **  Cooper 
V.  Slade,"  which  showed  that  the  word 
"  corruptly  "  had  no  legal  force. 

Mr.  KARSLAKE  said,  that  the  case 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  no  application  to  the  present 
matter.  The  word  •*  corruptly  "  was  not 
otiose,  for  there  were  cases  where  the  rate 
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might  be  legitimately  paid  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  a  voter  to  be  on  the  register, 
such  as  cases  where  a  man  knowing  that 
his  friend  had  inadvertently  omitted  to 
pay,  paid  for  him.  This  would  surely  not 
be  corruption. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  George  Grey). 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  thought  the 
first  part  of  the  clause  would  be  evaded  by 
persons  lending  voters  small  sums  to  pay 
their  rates  with,  while  professing  ignorance 
of  what  the  money  was  wanted  for.  If 
the  object  of  the  Committee  were  to  make 
it  an  offence  to  assist  a  man  in  getting  on 
the  register,  they  roust  adopt  distinct  words 
to  that  effect.  The  second  part  of  the 
clause,  declaring  that  to  pay  a  rate  for  a 
voter  to  induce  him  to  vote  was  bribery, 
was  quite  unnecessary,  that  being  bribery 
already.  He  thought  the  best  course  was 
to  strike  the  clause  out. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  he  must 
also  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  mere 
word  "corruptly  "  was  not  sufficiently  ex- 
plicit. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  Government  would  adhere  to  the  clause, 
and  not  allow  it  to  get  into  the  hands  of 
the  Committee,  as  it  was  designed  to  in- 
sure the  personal  payment  of  rates,  and 
also  to  protect  candidates  from  being  called 
on  to  pay  rates.  He  thought  also  that  it 
was  advisable  that  the  word  "corruptly'* 
should  be  retained. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
did  not  suppose  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  intended  to  prohibit 
the  payment  of  rates  by  a  landlord  where 
there  was  an  agreement  between  him  and 
his  tenant  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK:  I  would  prohibit 
that,  if  it  were  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  tenant  on  the  Parliamentary  register. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
while  he  thought  it  was  a  fit  and  proper 
thing  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  a  man's 
rates  by  a  stranger,  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling him  to  be  put  upon  the  register,  he 
could  see  no  objection  to  an  arrangement 
on  the  part  of  a  landlord  to  pay  his  te- 
nant's rates,  even  although  it  was  contem- 
plated that  by  such  payment  the  tenant 
would  be  put  upon  the  list  of  voters.  He 
would  therefore  suggest  the  omission  of 
the  word  "corruptly,"  and  the  adding  of 
a  proviso,  that 

''Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prohibit  the  payment  of  rates  by  the  landlord  on 
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behalf  of  hlB  tenant  pnrsuant  to  any  agreement 
between  them  for  that  purpose." 

Miu  BANES  STANHOPE  said,  he 
thonght  that  the  clause  should  provide  that 
the  rates  should  not  be  paid  by  any  person 
but  the  actual  voter.  In  his  opinion  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  "stranger." 

Sib  RAINALD  KNIGHTLEY  said, 
he  did  not  wish  to  take  any  division  on  the 
word  "  corruptly, "  although  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  only  valuable  word  in  the 
clause.  He  should  request  the  Chairman 
to  pot  his  Amendment,  but  he  would  not 
give  the  House  the  trouble  of  dividing. 

VisGOUKT  CRANBORNE  said,  be  agreed 
with  his  hon.  Friend  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  take  the  issue  on  the  word 
"  eormptly."  He  wished  to  know  what 
was  the  meaning  of  the  words  "directly 
or  indirectly?"  If  a  man  gave  another 
money  to  pay  his  rate,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  was  directly  paying  the  rate.  To 
prevent  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  al- 
together was  an  absolute  prohibition  of 
every  kind  of  charity. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  the  clause  should 
mn  "  for  the  purpose  of  putting  him  on 
the  register.*' 

ViscouxT  CRANBORNE :  Were  they 
going  to  limit  the  clause  to  those  cases 
where  it  could  be  absolutely  proved  that 
money  was  paid  for  the  express  purpose  of 
potting  the  man  on  the  register  ?  They 
knew  that  such  a  clause  would  be  mere 
nonsense,  and  they  had  better  strike  it  out 
of  the  Bill  altogether.  Candidates  and 
electioneering  agents  were  not  born  fools. 
If  they  intended  to  do  a  corrupt  act,  they 
would  take  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  evade  the  clause.  He  did  not  wish  to 
make  an  Act  of  Parliament  a  laughing- 
stocky  and  after  the  explanation  of  his 
boo.  Friend  opposite  he  was  still  more  in- 
clined to  object  to  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
should  regret  if  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Rainald  Knightley)  were 
withdrawn,  as  in  that  case  the  proposition 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field could  not  be  put  to  the  House. 

M&.  ROEBUCK :  I  do  not  know,  Sir, 
but  that  I  may  be  a  born  fool — neverthe- 
less, I  have  known  cases  in  which  people 
have  been  found  out  who  have  thought 
they  have  crept  through  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  my  proposition 
would  make  it  clearly  a  matter  of  evidence 
whether  a  man's  rates  were  paid  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  him  on  the  register,  or 


whether  it  was  merely  for  his  own  conve- 
nience. If  a  landlord  in  paying  a  tenant's 
rates  tells  him  he  does  it  to  put  the  tenant 
on  the  register,  it  is  quite  clear  what  he 
does  it  for.  I  think  the  matter  is  quite 
clear,  and  that  no  one  but  a  born  fool  could 
see  any  difficulty  in  it. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  sorry 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North- 
amptonshire, the  Committee  was  precluded 
from  voting  for  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  because 
he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  believed  that  that 
Amendment,  coupled  with  such  a  proviso 
as  had  been  suggested  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Richmond, 
would  bring  the  clause  into  a  useful  and 
practicable  shape.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  said  the  object  of  the 
clause  was  perfectly  clear  ;  but  it  was  not 
at  all  clear  to  Gentlemen  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side.  He  had  previously  put, 
and  now  repeated,  this  question : — What 
was  the  object  of  the  Government  in  pro- 
posing that  clause,  and  what  was  the  Act 
that  the  present  laws  respecting  bribery 
and  corruption  did  not  reach  which  was  not 
now  an  offence,  and  which  it  was  intended 
to  constitute  an  offence  by  that  Bill  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  that  question  had  already  been  dis- 
tinctly answered  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Helston.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  word  "corruptly"  into 
the  clause  was  perfectly  intelligible  and 
capable  of  a  definite  application  ;  but  if  it 
was  desired  to  make  the  payment  of  a 
man's  rates  by  a  stranger,  whether  an 
election  was  or  was  not  imminent  at  the 
time,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  his  name 
on  the  electoral  register,  a  punishable  act, 
the  word  "corruptly"  might  as  weU  in 
that  case  be  omitted. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
if  the  clause  passed  in  its  present  shape  it 
would  include  within  it  a  good  deal  that 
was  not  intended.  If  it  was  meant  by  the 
word  "  corruptly "  that  certain  persons 
paid  a  man's  rates  not  only  to  get  his  name 
put  upon  the  register,  but  that  he  might 
thereby  vote  for  those  persons  or  according 
to  their  wishes,  he  could  understand  the 
corruption  in  that ;  but  he  confessed  he 
could  not  clearly  make  out  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  "corruptly"  if  the  rates  were 
paid  merely  to  get  the  man's  name  on  the 
register,  without  any  reference  to  what  he 
was  to  do  with  his  vote.  All  sorts  of  ex- 
penses were  now  undertaken  to  be  paid  by 
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persons  in  order  to  get  people  upon  the 
register  ;  but  he  did  not  know  that  any 
charge  of  corruption  had  hitherto  been 
alleged  against  that  simple  Act. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  would  give 
an  illustration  in  order  to  put  the  case 
clearly  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site.  It  was  said  that  payment  of  the  man's 
rates  had  nothing  to  do  with  how  he  was 
to  Toto,  but  was  only  intended  to  get  him 
put  on  the  register.  Now,  suppose  he 
wanted  to  blow  up  a  man,  and  gave  an- 
other man  a  shilling  to  buy  gunpowder  for 
the  purpose  of  doing  it ;  there  were  two 
steps  to  one  end,  and  that  was  exactly  a 
parallel  case  to  the  one  they  were  oon- 
aidering. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  it  ap- 
peared that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Rainald 
Knightley)  would  not  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment in  order  that  he  might  prevent  that 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Shef- 
field from  being  put.  He  would  ask  whe- 
ther that  was  a  usual  or  a  Parliamentary 
course  to  take  ? 

Viscount  MILTON  said,  that  the  whole 
gist  of  the  matter  turned  upon  the  word 
••  corruptly,"  and  he  would  ask  the  Go- 
vernment why  they  so  persistently  stood 
by  the  word  ?  Was  the  law  inadequate  to 
deal  with  corrupt  practices,  and  was  there 
any  difficulty  in  finding  them  out  ?  After 
the  remarks  of  the  Solicitor  General  he 
had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man to  do  a  good  turn  to  solicitors  in 
general,  by  leaving  the  word  "corruptly" 
in  tho  clause.  Unless  there  was  some 
private  political  reason  for  its  retention  he 
(Viscount  Milton)  did  not  see  why  it  should 
not  be  struck  out. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  proposed, 
at  page  12,  line  19,  to  omit  the  word 
'*or,"  and  insert  «  and  any  candidate  or 
other  person  either  directly  or  indirectly 
paying  any  rate  on  behalf  of  any  voter." 
He  said  his  object  was  to  prevent  such 
payments,  or  in  case  they  were  made,  to 
render  the  parties  making  them  liable  to 
punishment. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  Amendment. 
The  Clause  would  stand  thus :  "  By  a 
candidate  or  other  person  directly  or  in- 
directly paying  any  rate  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  him  to  vote." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Henley 


On  Question,  *'That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill," 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  thought  that, 
after  the  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
he  ought  to  press  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  had  given  -notice— namely,  "  that  the 
Clause  do  not  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 
Every  line  of  the  clause  raised  a  doubt  as 
to  what  its  effect  would  be,  and  no  satis- 
factory answers  had  been  given  to  the 
questions  put  by  hon.  Members  as  to  its 
meaning.  He  therefore  begged  to  move 
that  the  clause  be  struck  out. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill.*' 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  250  ; 
Noes  196  :  Majority  54. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and  or- 
dered to  stand  part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  37  (Members  holding  Offices  of 
Profit  from  the  Crown  are  not  required  to 
vacate  their  seats  on  Acceptance  of  other 
Offices). 

Viscount  AMBERLEY  said,  he  rose  to 
move  a  series  of  Amendments,  verbal  and 
otherwise,  of  which  he  had  given  notice — 
namely,  in  line  26  to  leave  out  "  there- . 
after  duly  elected  as,''  and  insert  "being." 
In  line  28,  to  leave  out  "  any  other,"  and 
insert  ''such,"  and  also  to  leave  out  "of 
profit  under  the  Crown."  In  line  30,  to 
leave  out  "  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit 
under  the  Crown,  and  thereafter  duly  re- 
turned as,"  and  insert  "being;"  and  in 
lines  33  and  35,  to  leave  out  the  word 
"  other."  The  object  of  those  Amend- 
ments was  to  abolish  the  practice  of  re- 
quiring the  re-election  of  Members  of  that 
House,  when  they  accepted  office  under 
the  Crown. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  had  never  heard 
a  more  mischievous  proposition  than  that 
now  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  he 
was  sure  the  Committee  would  not  assent 
to  it.  The  ancient  law  was  one  of  a  most 
wholesome  character,  and  was  an  admi- 
rable check  on  those  Members  of  the 
House  who  accepted  office  by  making 
them  responsible  to  their  constituencies. 
It  prevented  Gentlemen  when  they  found 
themselves  face  to  face  with  the  Treasury 
bench  from  forgetting  the  conditions  under 
which  they  came  into  the  House.  It  was 
but  right  that  when  a  Gentleman  became 
a  Member  of  the  Government  that  he 
should  go  to  his  constituency  and  in  the 
face  of  the  country  have  his  conduct  rati- 
fied.   The  clause  proposed  by  the  Govern- 
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ment  was  of  a  totally  different  character. 
It  waa  immaterial  after  a  man  had  joined 
a  Goveniment  what  o£9lce  he  held,  and  he 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  thought  he  might  he  able  to 
change  from  one  office  to  another  without 
the  trouble  and  inconvenience  to  the  dis- 
charge of  public  businosa  of  hia  having  to 
go  down  for  re-election.  If  the  words  of 
the  clause  were  limited  to  the  object  of 
relieving  a  Minister  from  this  liability,  it 
was  not  open  to  objection  ;  but  a  proposal 
to  free  Memhers  from  vacating  their  seats 
on  first  taking  office  was  a  very  different 
thing. 

ViBGouNT  AMBERLEY  said,  he  hoped 
some  Member  of  the  Government  would 
state  what  course  they  intended  to  take 
with  reference  to  the  Amendments? 

Tbx  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  it  was  not  through  want 
of  respeot  to  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had 
remained  silent ;  but  he  thought  some 
other  Member  was  going  to  address  the 
Committee.  He  regretted  to  be  obliged  to 
say  that  he  was  totally  opposed  to  the 
proposition  of  the  noble  Lord.  Even  the 
limited  proposal  contained  in  the  clause 
was  not  one  to  be  adopted  without  hesita- 
tion. But,  after  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee would  probably  think  that,  upon  the 
whole,  those  who  were  already  in  office, 
after  receiving  the  favour  of  their  Sove- 
reign and  the  sanction  of  their  constitu- 
ents, should  be  allowed  to  exchange  from 
oi»  post  to  the  other  without  interrupting 
the  course  of  public  business.  'That  re- 
laxation of  the  ancient  rule  had  for  some 
time  been  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. There  was  a  provision  to  that  ef- 
feet  in  the  Bill  of  1859;  he  rather  thought 
it  waa  also  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1854, 
which  had  been  brought  in  by  an  eminent 
relative  of  the  noble  Lord's,  and  after 
being  long  canvassed  and  considered  it 
waa  now  finally  adopted,  he  believed,  by 
public  opinion.  But  he  could  not  support 
any  further  extension  of  the  principle. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
on  this  suQect  in  terms  which  were  very 
considerate,  and  which  at  the  same  time 
expressed  the  true  view  of  the  case.  The 
necessity  of  vacating  a  seat  upon  any  in- 
terchange of  offices  was  often  inconvenient, 
and  conferred  no  corresponding  public  ad- 
vantage. As  far  as  any  check  upou  the 
Administration  by  the  public  was  con- 
cerned, these  changes  were  for  the  most 
part  purely  casual  and  accidental.  The 
however,  was  entirely  different  at  the 


time  when  an  Administration  first  entered 
office.  At  such  a  time  it  was  highly  de- 
sirable that  the  public,  through  the  medium 
of  the  constituencies,  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  as  to  the  formation  of  that 
Government.  But  at  other  times  these 
appeals  to  the  constituencies  were  matter 
of  accident,  and  were  not  governed  by  any 
principle.  He  knew  that  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  upon  the 
subject.  In  the  first  Session  of  the  Re- 
formed Parliament,  he  believed  an  effort 
waa  made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman  much  re- 
spected by  the  Whig  party  to  give  effect 
to  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
(Viscount  Amberley),  which  was  not  viewed 
altogether  with  disfavour  by  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  day.  Undoubtedly,  however, 
the  manifestation  of  Parliamentary  feeling 
against  the  proposal  was  strong,  and  he 
agreed  with  those  who  thought  that  the 
check  was  a  constitutional  and  a  valuable 
check— one  which,  without  vitally  imped- 
ing the  action  of  the  executive,  allowed  the 
voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard  at  a  time 
when  it  was  eminently  important  that  it 
should  be  heard.  He  trusted  that  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  in- 
vite the  formal  judgment  of  the  Committee 
on  his  Amendment. 

Viscount  AMBERLEY  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  must 
express  his  surprise,  that  a  clause  embody- 
ing a  principle  of  such  vast  importance 
should  be  consented  to  without  discussion 
or  question.  The  clause  of  the  Bill  of  1859 
was  not  reached,  and  consequently  not  dis- 
cussed ;  but  when  the  proposition  had  been 
brought  forward  as  a  specific  measure  it 
had  always  been  rejected  by  the  House. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  clause 
required  some  Amendments.  As  it  was 
then  drawn  it  might  be  construed  that  a 
defeated  Government  could  again  take 
office  without  re-election.  It  should  be 
clearly  limited  to  changes  in  the  existing 
Government  after  the  Members  had  been 
once  re-elected. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  ho 
concurred  in  the  view  that  the  clause  re- 
quired alteration,  and  he  would  therefore 
propose  the  postponement  of  the  clause 
with  the  view  of  introducing  a  new  one. 

Amendments,  by  leave,  vnihdrawn. 

Clause  postponed. 

Clause  38  (Provision  in  case  of  Separate 
Registers)  postponed. 
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Clause  39  (Temporary  Provisions  con- 
sequent on  Formation  of  new  Boroughs) 
{ngreed  to. 

Clause  40  (General  Saving  Clause). 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  were  several  Amend- 
ments intended  to  be  moved  on  this  clause, 
and,  therefore,  he  should  now  move  that 
the  Chairman  report  progress. 

Sm  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  it 
might  be  useful  with  respect  to  the 
labours  of  the  Committee  when  thej  re- 
sumed, if  he  pointed  out  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  this  clause  as  it  stood,  and 
especially  the  latter  part  of  it  which  applied 
to  the  preservation  of  all  existing  laws, 
customs,  and  enactments,  merely  applied 
to  the  new  constituencies,  which  were  now 
for  the  first  time  to  receive  Members  under 
this  Act,  and  that  if  they  were  intended 
to  apply  to  new  voters  generally,  the  words 
were  wholly  inefficient  for  that  purpose. 
He  also  observed  in  the  Bill  a  singular 
omission,  which  it  was  probably  thought 
would  be  covered  by  this  clause,  but  that 
certainly  would  not  be  the  case.  The  Bill 
did  not  repeat  the  provision  contained  in 
the  first  Reform  Bill,  that  persons  in  the 
receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief  should  not  be 
entitled  to  vote. 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  also  no- 
ticed an  omission  which  he  had  pointed 
out  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite,  and  which  he  believed  it  was  in- 
tended to  remedy.  Clause  78  of  the  Re- 
form Act  provided  that  nothing  contained 
in  it  should  extend  to  or  affect  Members 
for  the  Universities,  or  should  entitle  any 
one  to  vote  for  the  City  of  Oxford  or  the 
town  of  Cambridge  in  respect  of  a  quali- 
fication connected  with  the  Universities. 
He  supposed  it  was  intended  to  extend 
that  provision  to  the  new  voters,  but  it 
was  not  so  as  the  Bill  now  stood. 

House  re$umed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

EDUCATION  (SCOTLAND). 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  GRANT  DUFF :  The  labours  of 
the  Commission,  to  which  1  wish  to  call 


attention  this  evening,  have  been  watched 
with  very  great   interest  in  Scotland;  a 
fact  which  need  not  surprise  us,  if  we  re- 
member that  that  country  has  owed  to  the 
comparatively  wide  diffusion  of  education 
amongst  its  people,  very  much  of  the  pro- 
sperity which  it  has  enjoyed.  Many  Scotch- 
men believe — and  I  confess  to  be  one  of 
the  number — that  if  our  educational  sys- 
tem, higher,  secondary,  and  elementary, 
could  be  put  on  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
footing,  it  would  do  more  to  increase  that 
prosperity  than  any  other  change  which  is 
in  the  power  of  Parliament.     Hon.  Mem- 
bers cannot  too  constantly  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  feeling  about  education  is 
quite  different  in  Scotland  from  what  it  is 
in  England.     Here,  the  strong  movement 
in   favour  of  the  education  of  the  whole 
people  dates,  certainly,  not  further  back 
than  the  earlier  part  of  this  century.     In 
Scotland  it  is,  at  least,  as  old  as  the  Re- 
formation.    Here,   the   education  of  the 
people  is  chiefly  looked  after  by  benevo- 
lent persons  and  societies.     In  Scotland 
it  is  a  matter  of  legal  right  and  legal  obli- 
gation.    Here,  the  idea  of  an  education 
rate  is  new  and  strange.     With  us,  it  is 
as  familiar  as  any  other  form  of  tax,  in- 
finitely more  familiar  than  the  poor's  rate, 
which  is  in  the  north  quite  of  recent  in- 
troduction.    Denominational  education  on 
a  large  scale  is  in  Scotland  hardly  thirty 
years  old,  and  since  1861  we  have  no  tests 
in  our  parochial  schools  any  more  than  in 
our  UniTersities.     There  is  another  thing 
which  should  be  borne  in  mind,  and  that 
is  that  this  question  of  Scotch  education 
is  to  the  last  degree  urgent.     Ever  since 
the  introduction  of  the  Revised  Code  in 
England,  and  its  partial  introduction  in 
Scotland,  so  great  an  expectation  of  change 
has  been  excited,  that  everything  has  been 
in  confusion,  and  this  state  of  things  will 
continue  until  Parliament  gives  us  to  under- 
stand, once  for  all,  how  far  the  ardent  as- 
pirations of  the  country  for  a  national  sys- 
tem of  education  are  to  be  gratified.     As 
it  is,  the  Revised  Code  will,  as  a  tem- 
porary measure,  have  immediately  to  be 
suspended  in  Scotland  for  another  year, 
and  if  we  have  not  legislation  next  Ses- 
sion it  will  be  a  great  disappointment  and 
misfortune.     This    Commission   was  ap- 
pointed in  1864,  and  its  instructions  em- 
powered it  to  inquire  into  the  whole  field 
of  education  below  the  universities.     It 
covered,  accordingly,  the  same  ground  as 
the  English  Commissions  which  reported 
in  1861  and  1864,  as  well  as  that  presided 
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orer  by  Lord  Taunton,  the  report  of  wbich, 
Burelj  too  long  delayed,  80  many  are  await- 
ing with  impatience.  Inasmuobi  however, 
as  the  number  of  schools  which  correspond 
to  the' middle  class  schools  of  England  is, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tweed,  not  very 
DumerouSy  and  a  class  of  schools  corre- 
sponding to  the  nine  public  schools  which 
were  investigated  by  Lord  Clarendon's 
Commission  does  not  exist,  the  greatest 
amount  of  public  interest  gathers  round 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
elementary  schools;  and  all  that  they  have 
to  say  upon  this  subject  is  already  in  our 
hands.  The  Commbsion  was  very  nume- 
rous»  consisting  of  no  less  than  eighteen 
persons,  selected  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Edinburgh  with  much 
judgment,  including  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Government,  two  Con- 
servative ez-Lord-Advocates,  and  a  well- 
known  Conservative  peer.  The  Commis- 
sioners got  to  work  in  November  1864, 
and  their  first  proceeding  was  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  witnesses,  so  as  to  col- 
lect the  general  views  prevailing  in  the 
Scotch  public  mind  as  to  the  state  of  the 
schools,  and  the  best  means  of  increasing 
their  efficiency.  They  also  obtained  answers 
to  written  questions.  The  report  of  the 
oral  evidence  was  laid  before  us  in  March 
1865;  the  answers  to  the  written  questions 
were  put  on  the  table  this  Session.  This 
preliminary  examination  satisfied  the  Com- 
mission that  there  was  in  Scotland  a  very 
general  feeling  in  favour  of  a  National  sys- 
tem, but  much  difference  of  opinion,  and, 
indeed,  mnch  absence  of  accurate  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
schools.  They  accordingly  directed  that 
schedules  should  be  prepared  and  addressed 
to  the  registrars  of  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages,  throughout  Scotland,  who  were 
directed  to  call  with  their  schedules  filled 
up  upon  the  ministers  of  the  denomina- 
tions most  nearly  connected  with  the  va- 
rious schools,  and  to  request  them  to  sign 
the  schedules  if  they  agreed  with  the 
statements  made.  Copies  of  the  schedules 
were  also  sent  to  the  ministers  of  the  va- 
rious leading  denominations  to  be  returned 
by  them  filled  up  according  to  their  own 
views  in  case  they  did  not  agree  with 
the  registrars,  lu  this  way,  most  accurate 
statistics  have  been  obtained  with  regard 
to  the  number  of  children  attending  school 
in  the  rural  parishes  and  the  smaller  towns; 
for  the  registrars  of  the  large  towns,  such 
as  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  declined  to 
undertake  the  task  of  having  the  schedules 


filled  up.  This  omission  was  supplied  by 
a  special  inquiry  as  to  Glasgow.  All  the 
statistics  collected  are  now  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  I  will,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  read  a  portion  of  the  passage 
in  which  the  Commissioners  sum  up  the 
results — 

"  According  to  the  Census  of  1861,  the  popn- 
lation  of  Scotland  was  3,062^94.  The  returns 
which  we  ohtained  from  the  registrars,  in  the 
manner  just  described,  embrace  a  population  of 
2,050,024,  which  may  be  taken  to  comprehend 
the  whole  of  the  rural  population  ;  while  the  re- 
maining 1,012,370  comprehend  the  whole  of  the 
burgbal  population.  Provision,  however,  was 
afterwards  made  for  a  complete  investigation  of 
the  schools  in  Glasgow,  with  a  population  of 
305,503  ;  so  that  the  onlj  part  of  the  population 
from  which  no  returns  were  received  is  616,767. 
The  result  is  that,  either  through  the  registrars 
or  the  Glasgow  Assistant  Commissioners,  infor- 
mation has  been  obtained  as  to  the  educational 
condition  of  four-fifths  of  the  people  of  Scotland." 

The  returns  thus  obtained  by  the  registrars 
will  be  found  full  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  information.  The  general 
result  of  the  state  of  education  in  Scotland 
is  that  a  proportion  of  1  in  6*5  of  the  whole 
population  is  upon  the  roll  of  scholars,  and 
1  in  7*9  in  attendance,  a  ratio  which,  if 
taken  by  itself,  is  not  unsatisfactory.  But 
when  we  come  to  the  detail  of  the  different 
counties,  which  will  be  found  in  the  ap- 
pendix, it  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  in 
individual  parishes  is  much  more  unsatis- 
factory, varjfing  from  1  in  4  to  1  in  15, 20, 
25,  and  even  30.  In  short,  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  percentage  overhead  gives 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  indication  of 
the  real  state  of  education  in  particular 
localities.  In  regard  to  the  religious,  or 
rather  the  denominational  question,  the 
returns  present  a  remarkable  and  very 
satisfactory  result.  They  show  that  the 
distinction  of  denominations  in  Scotland 
has  a  very  limited  effect  indeed  in  deter- 
mining the  attendance .  of  children  upon 
particular  schools.  Thus,  out  of  87,000 
scholars  in  the  parochial  or  national 
schoolsi  which  are  of  course  connected 
with  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
only  53,000  belong  to  that  Church ;  out  of 
33,000  scholars  in  denominational  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church, 
the  so-called  General  Assembly  schools, 
only  18,000  belong  to  that  Church;  out  of 
48,000  scholars  in  Free  Church  schools, 
only  28,000  are  Free  Church  children;  out 
of  6,200  scholars  in  Episcopalian  schools, 
only  1,929  are  Episcoplian.  The  vast 
majority  are  Presbyterians.  It  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  out  of  12,000  Roman 
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Catholic  children  at  school  in  the  rural 
districts  of  Scotlnnd,  a  majority  are  in 
Presbyterian  schools,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  their  conscientious  scruples  are 
protected  by  the  direct  and  positive  in- 
junctions of  the  Presbyterian  Churches. 
Details  as  to  this,  on  which  a  Scotchman 
has  a  right,  I  think,  to  claim  some  credit 
for  his  country,  will  be  found  by  Roman 
Catholic  Members  of  this  House  at  page  30 
of  the  Report.  At  this  stage  of  their  in- 
quiry, the  Commissioners  seem  to  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  things  were,  as  we  say 
in  the  north,  '<  nae  that  ill,"  more  especially 
as  they  had  now  sufficient  information  be- 
fore them  to  be  persuaded  that  the  situa- 
tion of  the  school  and  the  merits  of  the 
teacher  weigh  much  more  with  parents  in 
Scotland  than  mere  religious  differences. 
Much,  however,  had  to  be  done  before 
they  could  make  a  satisfactory  report. 
They  knew  all  about  the  number  of  the 
schools  and  the  scholars,  little  about  the 
character  of  either.  They  had  full  infor- 
mation about  quantities,  they  had  now  to 
ascertain  qualities.  They  appointed  ac- 
cordingly five  assistant  Commissioners  to 
examine  into  the  education  actually  given 
in  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  popula- 
tion, which  had  to  be  dealt  with  as  en- 
tirely distinct,  and  they  seem  in  the  choice 
of  these  gentlemen  to  have  been  almost  as 
fortunate  as  in  their  secretary.  They  sent 
Mr.  Sellar  and  Colonel  Maxwell  to  examine 
the  Lowland  parishes  ;  Mr.  Harvey  and 
Mr.  Qreig  to  analyze  the  educational  state 
of  Qlasgow;  and  Mr.  Nicolson  to  examine 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  Further,  they 
'  obtained  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eraser,  who 
was  directed  to  report  upon  the  state  of 
education  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
as  well  to  their  as  to  Lord  Taunton's  Com- 
mission. All  the  reports  of  these  assistant 
Commissioners  can  now  be  had  on  applica- 
tion by  Members.  They  are  all  charac- 
terized by  great  ability,  and  there  is  none 
of  them  from  which  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education  can  possibly  fail  to 
learn  a  great  deal.  I  suppose  that,  to 
Englishmen,  the  most  directly  interesting 
will  be  the  one  on  Glasgow,  and  Mr. 
Eraser's  American  report,  bearing,  as  they 
do,  so  much  upon  problems  which  are  of 
such  vast  importance  in  the  most  populous 
part  of  the  island.  The  report  of  Mr. 
Sellar  and  his  Colleague  will  be  most 
widely  road  in  Scotland,  because  it  applies 
to  so  wide  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
country;  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Nicolson, 
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although  it  describes  a  state  of  society  and 
conditions  of  life  widely  different  from  those 
with  which  persons  who  study  educational 
questions  have  generally  to  deal,  brings  to 
light  so  much  that  is  curious,  and  is  so 
racy,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  obtain  many 
readers.  Some  horf.  Members  might  even 
do  worse  than  to  take  it  with  them  when 
the  12th  of  August  summons  them  from 
discussing  Reform  to  more  agreeable  oc- 
cupations. The  general  result  of  the  qua- 
litative analysis,  so  to  speak,  made  by  the 
assistant  Commissioners  is  much  less  satis- 
factory than  the  quantitative  analysis  of 
the  registrar's  returns.  The  number  of 
children  attending  some  schools  is  about  as 
large  as  we  could  wish;  the  number  of 
children  attending  efficient  schools  is  quite 
another  thing.  We  have  in  Scotland,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  a  class  of  persons 
who  are  very  foud  of  beating  the  patriotic 
big  drum,  and  who  believe  that  all  is  as 
it  ought  to  be  in  that  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  which  happens  to  have  been  blessed 
by  their  nativity.  Some  of  such  have,  I 
see,  been  rejoicing  greatly  over  the  num- 
ber who  attend  our  schools.  It  would  be 
better  to  postpone  that  kind  of  thing,  which 
is  foolishness  at  the  best,  till  we  have  found 
efficient  schooling  for  the  children  who  are 
not  yet  provided  for  as  they  ought  to  be. 
There  are  92,000  children  of  the  school 
age  who  are  not  on  the  roll  of  any  school. 
There  are  very  many  more  who  are  not 
on  attendance  on  any  efficient  school.  As 
to  the  wonderful  dens  that  are  reckoned 
as  schools  side  by  side  with  first-rate  in- 
stitutions, Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Nicolson 
give  abundant,  and  often  very  amusing, 
illustrations.  Now  then.  Sir,  for  the  gene- 
ral result  of  the  qualitative  analysis  of  the 
three  great  divisions  I  have  mentioned. 
Mr.  Sellar  and  his  Colleague  sum  up  their 
interesting  and  elaborate  report  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  :— 

**  The  defects  in  the  present  sjitera  are,  want 
of  organization,  want  of  superviuon  hy  some  com- 
petent central  authority  powerful  enough  to  make 
its  influence  felt  hy  every  individual  connected 
with  it,  and  want  of  thoroughness  in  the  matter 
of  teaching.  Those  defects  can  only  be  cured 
by  wide,  vigorous,  and  careful  legislation.  The 
ro-organixation  of  the  schools  in  Scotland,  and 
the  erection  of  new  schools  wherever  they  are 
wanted,  is  not  a  task  to  be  undertaken  unad- 
visedly. But  the  task  must  be  undertaken  and 
carried  through,  if  the  machinery  is  ever  to  be 
eflfective. 

"At  present,  there  is  no  competent  authority 
to  initiate,  to  administer,  or  to  superintend. 
Schools  spring  up  where  they  are  not  required, 
and  there  are  no  schools  where  they  are  required. 
The  school  apparatus  may  bo  adequate,'  or  there 
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may  DOt  be  a  bench  to  write  at,  or  a  black  board, 
or  map,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  a 
▼hole  district.  The  teachers  may  be  good,  or 
thej  may  be  utterly  incompetent ;  they  may  be 
wealthy  men,  or  they  may  be  starving.  They 
may  be  under  official  superriaion,  or  the  entire 
management  of  the  schools  may  devolve  upon 
themselres,  and  they  may  be  responsible  to  no 
one.  The  children  may  attend  school  or  they 
may  not  attend,  but  grow  up  in  absolute  igno- 
rance. All  these  evils  are  due  to  want  of  organi- 
zation, and  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  cen- 
tral authority  to  regulate  the  education  of  the 
country. 

"  Gentralixation  implies  a  national  system,  and 
when  a  central  board,  with  the  supremo  control 
of  education,  is  established,  there  is  an  end  of  all 
denominational  and  miscellaneous  systems.  And 
is  there  any  reason  why  the  education  of  a  great 
country  should  be  kept  in  an  unsatisfactory  state, 
because  the  clergy  and  the  people  are  split  up 
into  religious  sects,  who,  though  they  diflbr  in 
some  respects,  are  at  one  upon  the  necessity  of 
education  ?  The  country,  so  far  as  we  could  learn 
from  the  counties  and  parishes  visited,  is  all  but 
unanimous  in  answering  that  there  is  no  reason. 
People  of  every  class,  and  of  every  religious  de- 
nomination, are  agreed  that  Scotland  is  fully  ripe 
for  a  national  system.  Parents  of  all  denomina- 
tions send  their  children  indiscriminately  to  schools 
belonging  to  different  denominations  than  their 
own,  knowing  well  that,  in  doctrine  and  system, 
the  religious  instruction  in  schools  of  one  denomi- 
nation does  not  differ  from  that  given  in  schools 
of  another,  the  Roman  Catholic  schools  alone  ex- 
cepted. There  is  no  reason,  on  religious  grounds, 
why  there  should  not  be  a  natiensd  system,  and 
there  can  be  no  reason  upon  any  other  ground. 
The  small  minority  who  might  oppose  it  consists 
of  a  fraction  of  the  present  local  managers  of  some 
of  the  schools.  But  the  interest  of  those  attend- 
ing sehool  is  of  more  importance  than  the  wishes 
or  fiears  of  the  managers,  and  nothing  thorough 
can  be  accomplished  except  upon  some  univerwd 
plan,  which  must  go  beyond  the  present  state  of 
things.'' 

Qaite  similar  is  the  result  of  the  Glasgow 
inTestlgatioa :  much  is  beiog  done.  Qreat 
sacrifices  are  made,  bot  the  outcome  of 
the  whole  is  uosatisfactory.  The  want  of 
organisation  is  everywhere  visible.  There 
is  no  directing  hand,  no  means  of  wielding 
edacational  appliances  for  the  best  interests 
of  education.  There  is  also  urgent  need 
for  greatly  increased  school  accommoda- 
tion. At  page  130  of  Mr.  Harvey's  report, 
we  read — 

"  In  a  sentenoe,  while  the  accommodation  ex- 
ceeds by  a  trifling  surplusage  the  number  of 
children  at  school,  yet  were  the  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  school  who  ought  to  be  there,  the 
supply  would  fiiU  short  of  the  demand  by  61,973 
sittings,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.^ 
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Just  the  same  complaints  come  from  the 
Hebrides — want  of  organisation  and  uui- 
formity»  want  of  control  and  supervision, 
complicated  of  course  by  all  the  evils  of 
extreme  poverty,  a  rude  climate,  vast  dis- 


tances, stormy  seas,  and  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. Mr.  Sellar's  report  contains  a 
succinct  but  extremely  clear  account  of 
the  Scotch  Parochial  Schools,  which,  as 
being  unlike  anything  in  England,  have 
often  excited  the  attention  of  educational 
reformers  in  this  country,  and  which,  be- 
fore  the  Privy  Council  system  was  started, 
gave  the  poorer  classes  in  Scotland  so 
great  an  advantage  in  the  race  of  life  over 
their  equals  in  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House  that  these  schools  are  sup- 
ported by  an  assessment  on  the  land,  which 
is  paid  by  the  landlord,  who  has  the  right 
of  being  relieved  by  his  tenant  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one- half,  and  are  quite  independent 
of  voluntary  contributions.  Their  action 
is  supplemented  by  side  schools,  as  they 
are  called,  which  are  schools  of  an  inferior 
kind,  maintained  by  the  landowners  in  ex- 
tensive parishes,  where  more  than  one 
school  is  required,  under  an  Act  of  1803. 
The  Parliamentary  Schools,  as  they  are 
named,  which  form  the  third  portion  of 
our  old  national  system,  as  I  may  call  it 
by  distinction  from  the  denominational  sys- 
tem which  has  grown  up  beside  it,  were 
established  under  an  Act  of  the  1st  and 
2d  of  the  Queen,  c.  87,  and  are  found  in 
the  Highlands  and  Islands.  There  are 
only  seven-and-twenty  in  all,  so  they  are 
not  very  important.  Mr.  Sellar  found  the 
Parochial  Schools  in  the  Lowlands  good 
on  the  whole,  especially  in  those  districts 
which  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  Dick 
Bequest,  one  of  the  most  happily  imagined 
and  best  administered  charities  which  could 
be  mentioned.  The  goodness,  however, 
was  rather  unequally  distributed  over  the 
country  ;  and,  above  all,  the  number  of 
their  Parochial  Schools  is  altogether  too 
small  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  The 
chief  supplemental  agencies  in  the  Low- 
lands are  the  General  Assembly's  schools 
in  connection  with  the  Established  Church, 
educating  fairly  some  33,000  children,  and 
the  Free  Church  schools,  educating  nearly 
49,000  children  about  as  well  as  the  Paro- 
chial Schools  —  in  some  reports  a  little 
better,  in  some  a  little  worse — but  doing 
this  at  the  cost  of  a  very  serious  drain 
on  the  resources  of  its  adherents,  whose 
pecuniary  sacrifices  in  other  ways  have 
been,  as  all  men  know,  so  remarkable.  A 
third  supplementary  agency  is  found  in  the 
schools  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, which  are  connected  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  but  are  fewer  and  less 
important.     The  Episcopalian  and  Roman 
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Catbolio  schools  are  foir,  oomparati?elj,  in 
number— seven ty-four  of  the  first  in  the 
rural  districts  throughout  Scotland,  and 
sixty-one  of  the  latter.  There  are  also 
certain  not  very  numerous  subscription 
schools,  amongst  which  the  ironwork  and 
colliery  schools  would  seem  to  be  good,  as 
also  the  schools  supported  by  the  ministers 
and  proprietors  in  different  districts.  The 
adventure  schools  are  usually  good  for 
nothing,  and  would  seem,  as  a  rule,  to  do 
more  harm  than  good.  In  the  large  towns 
we  ha?e  no  parochial  schools.  Sessional 
schools,  as  they  are  called,  supply  their 
place,  and  it  is  generally  in  the  towns 
that  the  ?arious  denominations  put  forth 
their  strength.  It  is  in  the  towns  that 
they  do  most  good,  and  it  is  in  the  towns 
that  the  spectator  is  most  struck  with 
the  frightful  waste  of  power  which  the  de- 
nominational system  invoWes.  I  will  not 
go  into  a  description  of  the  ?arious  educa- 
tional agencies,  either  in  Glasgow  and  the 
other  towns  or  in  the  Hebrides,  because, 
although  there  are  wide  differences  between 
them  and  the  educational  agencies  in  the 
rural  parishes  of  the  Lowlands,  yet  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  of  parallelism  between 
the  three  to  make  what  I  am  about  to  say 
intelligible,  without  going  into  details,  and 
the  mass  of  information  put  before  us  by 
this  Commission  is  so  great,  that  any  one 
who  attempts  to  gi?e  the  House  anything 
like  a  sketch  of  it  ought  to  retrench,  as  I 
shall  try  to  do,  every  superfluous  word. 
The  general  outcome  of  a  survey  of  Scotch 
elementary  education  is  then  this:— We 
have  a  system  which  was  meant  by  its 
founders  to  bo  a  national  one,  but  which, 
partly  the  changes  of  a  religious  opinion 
in  Scotland,  but  above  all,  the  growth  of 
the  population,  have  rubbed  off  its  national 
character.  This  system  works  pretty  well 
so  far  as  it  exteuds,  but  it  does  not  nearly 
suffice  for  the  wants  of  the  country.  Side 
by  side  with  it  has  grown  up  a  denomina- 
tional system,  which  does  much  to  supple- 
ment its  action,  but  does  not  do  anything 
like  all  that  is  wanted,  and,  from  the  very 
fact  of  being  denominational,  cannot  do 
what  it  does  in  the  best  way.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  make  these  two  systems  co-ex- 
tensive with  the  wants  of  the  country  ? 
Are  we  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are  ! 
Public  opinion  would  not  permit  us  to  do 
so,  even  if  we  would.  The  necessity  to 
act  is  great  and  pressing.  We  must  have 
a  national  system  before  very  long.  Now, 
what  14  a  national  system  ?  I  answer  in 
the  words  of  the  Commission— 
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"  1.  A  national  system  implies  that  there  shall 
be  some  recognised  body  invested  with  legal  power 
to  establish  as  many  national  schools  as  may  be 
required,  and  to  prevent  the  establishment  of 
more. 

**  2.  A  national  system  implies  that  the  law 
should  enable  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  to 
raise  by  taxation  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
to  erect  and  maintain  schools,  instead  of  leaving 
them  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by  voluntary 
efforts. 

**  3.  A  national  system  implies  that  the  schools 
shall  be  public  and  national ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  every  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  claim  ad- 
mittance for  his  child  into  any  such  school,  but 
that,  if  he  objects  on  religious  grounds  to  any 
part  of  the  instruction,  his  objection  shall  be 
respected." 

Are  we,  then,  by  Act  of  Parliament  forth- 
with to  introduce  a  perfect  national  sys- 
tem ?  Are  we  to  buy  up  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  and  put  them,  the  Parlia- 
mentary and  side  schools,  with  all  the  rest, 
upon  the  rates,  have  them  managed  by 
local  Committees  under  the  direction  of  a 
central  board,  and  take  for  our  motto, 
'  United  secular,  separate  religious  educa- 
tion V  I  confess  that  my  own  mind  very 
much  inclines  to  the  energetic  simplicity 
of  that  plan.  In  theory,  I  hold  with  the 
system  of  the  American  common  schools^ 
or  with  the  nearly  related  system  of  Hol- 
land, as  laid  down  in  the  School  Law  of 
1857,  the  work  of  great  men  whose  small 
reputation  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
country  shows  how  much  more  important 
in  attracting  the  attention  of  mankind  the 
pedestal  often  is,  than  the  statue  which 
stands  upon  it.  It  is  not,  however,  a  ques- 
tion of  decreeing,  by  the  waving  of  a  magic 
wand,  the  best  imaginable  system.  The 
question  before  us  is,  what  is  to  be  done 
in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind  ?  I 
look,  however,  to  the  last  page  of  the  Re- 
port of  this  Scotch  Commission,  and  there 
I  find  attached  to  proposals,  which  are  far 
indeed  from  meeting  my  views  as  to  what 
would  be  abstractedly  best,  but  which 
would,  if  carried  into  effect,  produce,  not, 
I  think,  so  great,  but  still  a  very  great, 
nay,  an  enormous  improvement  upon  the 
present  state  of  things,  the  names  of  no 
less  than  eighteen  persons,  all  more  or  less 
representative  men,  and  belonging  to  the 
most  diverse  sections  of  opinion.  Their 
agreement  loads  one  to  hope  that  they 
have  really  hit  upon  a  plan  which  will  be 
generally  accepted,  at  all  events,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  the  laity,  by  large  sections 
of  the  clergy,  and,  above  all,  by  those  who, 
having  children  of  the  school  age,  are  most 
directly  interested  in  the  matter.  What  a 
reasonable  man  should  fight  for  is  to  get 
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tbe  people  edacated  somehow — not  to  ob- 
taiD  a  triumph  for  his  own  pet  theory.  Tbe 
plan  of  the  Commis&ioners  is,  not  to  create 
a  national  system  out  of  hand,  but  to  set 
on  foot  a  process  of  change  which,  in  not 
yery  many  years,  will  give  us  a  national 
system,  and  this  is  the  way  in  which  they 
mean  to  set  about  it.  First,  they  propose 
to  leave  the  parochial.  Parliamentary,  and 
side  schools  pretty  much  as  they  are, 
changing  their  name,  however,  and  calling 
them  "  Old  National  Schools.*'  Next,  they 
propose  to  create  a  Board  of  Education, 
which  is  to  have  the  power  of  establishing 
new  schools  in  all  localities  where  they 
are  wanted,  to  be  called  "  New  National 
Schools,"  and  to  be  managed  by  local  school 
Committees;  and  thirdly,  they  propose  that 
all  the  existing  denominational  schools,  not 
found  to  be  superfluous  for  their  district, 
which  wish  to  continue  to  have  a  share  in 
the  Privy  Conncil  grants,  shall  be  obliged, 
within  a  certain  time,  to  connect  them- 
selves with  the  Board  of  Education,  which 
will  hare  the  power  to  see  that  the  master 
is  efficient,  and  that  the  school  buildings 
arc  kept  in  proper  repair,  retaining  their 
old  denominational  management  for  other 
purposes,  as  long  as  the  denomination  with 
which  they  are  connected  chooses  to  supply 
all  the  funds  necessary,  except  those  which 
are  supplied  by  the  Privy  Council  grant. 
These  will  be  called  ''Adopted  National 
Schools."  The  House  will  see  that  the 
type  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  assimilate 
all  the  Scotch  elementary  schools  is  that 
of  the  **  New  National  Schools,"  and  a 
machinery  is  provided  by  which  the  first 
and  the  third,  the  "  Old  National  Schools  " 
and  the  "Adopted  National  Schools"  can  be 
turned  into  "New  National  Schools,"  if  the 
heritors  in  the  one  case,  and  the  managers 
in  the  other,  think  it  expedient.  The  pro- 
posed Board  of  Education,  it  should  be 
carefully  observed,  is  to  have  purely  local 
powers.  Its  duties  will  be  confined  to 
seeing  that  every  district  is  properly  sup- 
plied with  schools,  that  these  schools  are 
maintained  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that 
the  teacher  docs  his  duty.  The  Committee 
of  Council  will  continue  to  administer  the 
Parliamentary  grant,  and  to  inspect  the 
schools.  The  privilege  of  adoption  is  not 
to  be  given  to  any  denominational  school 
which  shall  not  be  in  existence  within  two 
years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  by 
which,  it  is  hoped,  the  new  scheme  may 
be  carried  out,  so  that  it  may  well  be 
hoped  that,  within  a  decade  or  two,  the 
number  of  denominational   schools   may 


bear  quite  an  insignificant  proportion  to 
the  national  ones.  From  the  very  first, 
these  features  will  be  found  in  every  "  Old 
National  School,"  "New  National  School," 
or  "  Adopted  National  School  "-^that  is, 
in  all  schools  aided  by  the  Parliamentary 
grant  administered  by  the  Privy  Council : 
— 1.  They  will  be  visited  by  an  inspector 
once  every  year.  2.  The  inspector  may 
enter  and  inspect  any  school  to  which  he 
may  be  sent,  whatever  may  be  his  religious 
denomination,  but  he  may  not  examine  in 
religious  knowledge  unless  requested  to  do 
so  by  a  majority  of  the  managers.  That 
will  be  a  very  great  saving  of  expense  to 
the  public,  a  matter  with  regard  to  which 
some  most  curious  evidence  was  given  by 
Mr.  Lingen.  3.  Every  National  school 
shall  be  open  to  scholars  of  all  denomina- 
tions, but  it  shall  be  declared  by  statute 
that  any  scholars  may  be  withdrawn  from 
any  instruction  to  which  his  parents  may, 
on  religious  grounds,  object.  That  will 
consecrate  a  great  principle,  more  familiar 
to  the  clergy  of  Scotland,  to  their  honour 
be  it  spoken,  than  to  some  of  those  of 
England.  To  us  in  Scotland  the  idea  of 
there  being  anything  to  stumble  at  in  a 
conscience  clause  is  simply  incomprehen- 
sible. 4.  All  National  schools  will  be 
subject  to  the  Revised  Code  modified  in 
the  manner  to  which  I  shall  presently  re- 
fer. That  will  secure  efficiency  in  the 
teaching  of  those  humbler  departments  of 
knowledge  which  the  State  is  first  of  all 
bound  to  see  to,  and,  when  these  are  se- 
cured, I  am  sure  that  means  will  be  found 
to  keep  up  the  honourable  ambition  of 
teaching  the  higher  branches  which  has 
long  distinguished  somo  of  the  Scotch 
country  schools.  I  see  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  report  say  that  this  plan  of  theirs  is 
a  compromise  which  will  satisfy  nobody. 
Well,  I  ask,  when  did  a  compromise  on 
any  great  subject  ever  satisfy  anybody 
who  really  cared  much  about  the  matters 
in  dispute?  Such  a  compromise,  Sir, 
never  satisfies  anybody  except  the  great 
unconcerned  careless  mass.  But  in  politics 
that  great  unconcerned  careless  mass  is 
simply  omnipotent.  It  lazily  inclines  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  so,  as  has  been 
truly  said,  finally  settles  all  questions.  The 
one  reason  that  makes  in  favour  of  adopt- 
ing the  denominational  schools  which  we 
require,  instead  of  buying  them  out  and 
out,  is  the  great  expense  that  we  should 
be  involved  in  by  this  latter  operation. 
There  are  nearly  1,500  of  these  schools 
which  derive  aid  from  the  Parliamentary 
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grant,  and  the  sum  annually  contributed 
towards  their  maintenance  by  yolnntarj 
subscribers  is  £42,000.  These  1.500 
schools  form,  be  it  observed,  merely  a 
portion  of  the  whole  mass  of  denomina- 
tional schools.  There  are  2,408  schools 
in  the  rural  districts  alone,  supported  by 
denominational  or  indi?idual  effort,  so  that 
the  public,  if  it  is  first  to  acquire  these 
schools,  and  then  to  keep  them  up,  is  en- 
tering upon  a  very  large  operation  indeed. 
If  the  country  is  prepared  for  this,  by  all 
means  let  us  do  it — it  would  be  a  far 
simpler  and  better  plan  than  the  one  which 
the  Commissioners  propose ;  but  is  the 
country  prepared  for  it  f  To  elicit  a  reply 
to  that  question  is  one  of  my  motives  for 
bringing  forward  this  subject  to-night.  The 
question  now  arises,  would  the  amount  of 
rate  required  to  supply  elementary  educa- 
tion to  all  that  portion  of  the  population 
which  needs  it  be  anything  very  enormous  ? 
The  Commissioners,  after  entering  into  a 
yery  careful  calculation  of  the  existing  edu- 
cational resources,  and  of  what  would  be 
wanted,  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  even 
if  the  voluntary  subscriptions  were  quite 
to  cease,  which  they  will  not  do,  the  re- 
quired number  of  efficient  schools  and 
teachers  may  be  provided  by  levying  a 
maximum  rate  of  2d,  in  the  pound  in  rural 
districts  and  in  most  of  the  towns,  and  of 
2^d.  in  Glasgow,  the  Western  Isles,  and 
some  of  the  largest  towns.  That  is,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  the  sum  now  raised 
by  assessment  on  the  heritors,  which 
amount  at  present  to  nearly  £48,000  a 
year.  For  a  nation  which  owes  so  much 
to  education  as  Scotland,  the  additional 
effort  required  to  bear  a  rate  of  2d.  or 
2\d.  in  the  pound  would  not  appear  to  be 
one  of  a  very  deadly  character.  The  Com- 
missioners, it  must  be  remembered,  have 
not  merely  drawn  up  resolutions,  but  have 
proposed  a  draft  bill,  which  seems  to  me 

?uite  sufficient  for  its  purpose,  and  which 
and,  I  think,  other  Scotch  Members, 
whose  views,  be  it  observed,  are  not  by 
any  means  fully  carried  out  by  the  Bill, 
would,  nevertheless,  most  cordially  sup- 
port, if  brought  in  as  it  stands.  Amend- 
ments in  detail  could  easily  be  made.  I 
have  now.  Sir,  tried  to  make  as  clear  as 
I  could  to  the  House  the  broad  general  re- 
sults of  the  Commissioners'  investigations, 
and  the  outlines  of  the  plan  by  which  they 
propose  to  remedy  the  existing  evils  and 
imperfections.  There  are,  however,  certain 
other  matters  which  create  great  interest 
in  Scotland,  as  to  which  they  have  made  [ 
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recommendations,  and  of  them  I  wish  to 
say  something,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  call 
out  the  opinions  of  other  Members,  for 
which  I  know  the  Government  is  very 
anxious.  First,  there  is  the  tenure  by 
which  the  parochial  schoolmasters  now 
hold  their  offices — ad  vitam  aut  culpam. 
The  effect  of  this  tenure  is  that  it  is  the 
most  difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  rid 
of  an  inefficient  schoolmaster.  The  Com- 
missioners propose  that  this  tenure  should 
be  abolished  in  all  future  appointments, 
and  that,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  facilities  should  be 
afforded  for  getting  rid  of  inefficient  school- 
masters now  in  office,  great  care  of  course 
being  taken  to  do  nothing  harsh  or  capri- 
cious. This  proposal  will  naturally  cause 
some  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  persons 
likely  to  be  affected  by  it,  but  no  good 
schoolmaster  can  possibly  be  injured,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  advantage  of 
the  rising  generation  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  comfort  of  bad  schoolmasters.  Core 
and  central  authority  are  the  necessary 
safeguards.  Secondly,  there  is  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Revised  Code.  All  Members 
connected  with  Scotland,  and  some  who 
are  not,  must  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  Revised  Code  has  been  only  partially 
introduced  into  Scotland.  The  Commis- 
sioners had  to  consider  whether  it  was  to 
be  introduced  in  its  entirety,  and  if  not, 
how  it  should  be  modified.  Into  these 
questions  they  go  at  great  length,  and 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  leading 
principle  of  the  Revised  Code,  payment  by 
results,  as  ascertained  by  individual  exami- 
nation, has,  so  far  as  it  has  been  tried, 
worked  well  in  Scotland,  and  ought  to  be 
finally  adopted,  with  certain  modifications. 
The  chief  of  these  is  the  omission  of  Ar- 
ticle 4,  which  excludes  children  who  belong 
to  a  class  above  that  which  supports  itself 
by  manual  labour,  from  earning  any  of  the 
Parliamentary  grant  for  their  school.  I 
think  all  who  are  acquainted  with  Scot- 
land will  agree  that  here  the  Commis- 
sioners are  right.  In  that  country,  as  in 
America,  the  idea  of  a  common  school 
struck  deep  root  generations  ago,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that,  for  now  nearly 
200  years,  the  proprietors  in  Scotland,  in 
the  rural  districts,  have  been  taxed  for  the 
support  of  the  elementary  schools.  I^o 
peculiar  privilege  is  claimed  for  Scotland; 
it  is  only  the  essential  difference  between 
the  system  of  the  South  and  the  North 
which  is  recognised.  Here,  the  Privy 
Council  aids  voluntary  efforts;  beyond  the 
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border  it  aids  a  compulsory  local  taxation, 
which  the  CommissionerB  propose  largely 
to  increase.     One  of  the  complaints  com- 
monly made  against  the  Revised  Code  is 
that  its   tendency  is   to   discoarage   the 
teaching  of  the  higher  branches.     I  am 
happy  to  say  that  we  have  in  this  Report 
some  important  CYidence  the  other  way. 
"Of  the  higher  branches,   as  they  are 
styled,  of  middle  class   edncation/'  says 
Mr.  Scougall,    "it  may  be  stated  as  a 
general  rule  that  they  are  found  in  the 
best  condition  in  those  schools  that,  all 
circumstances  considered,  pass  the  indin- 
dual   examination  most  creditably."    Mr. 
Sellar's  6th  chapter  is  full  of  intelligent 
observation  on  the  effect  of  the  Revised 
Code  on  the  higher  studies,  and  he  men- 
tions a  suggestion  which  seems  to  me  ex- 
tremely  worthy   of  being  followed  up — 
namely,  to  re-organize  the  schools  in  such 
a  manner  that,   in  every  district,  there 
should  be  one  school  of  a  superior  kind 
established,  which  should  be  intermediate 
between  the  National  schools  and  the  Uni- 
versities.     I   would   add    that   deserving 
teachers  might  be  promoted  to  be  teachers 
ill  these  schools,  and  a  system  of  exhibi- 
tions might  be  created,  which  might  help 
the  more  deserving  children  to  continue 
at  these  schools  till   they  could  compete 
for  bursaries  at  the  Universities.     I  hope 
the   Commons   will  consider  this  subject 
when  they  are  dealing,  as  they  must  im- 
mediately deal,  with  the  middle  or  second- 
ary schools,  which  are,  as   I  have  said, 
also   included    in   their  Commission.     Of 
course  the  higher  you  can  make  the  edu- 
cation in  your  elementary   schools,   con- 
sistently with  securing  its  universality,  so 
much  the  better;  but  it  is  obvious   that 
the  necessity  of  the  parochial  schools  giving 
a  high  education  is,  in  these  days  of  easy 
communication,  far  smaller  than  it  was. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  retention  of  the  whole 
management  of  the  parochial  or  "  Old  Na- 
tional Schools"  in  the  hands  of  the  minister 
and  heritors.     I  confess  that  a  somewhat 
more  popular  system  of  election,  say  Mr. 
A.   Black's,   or   something  of   that  sort, 
letting  in  the  tenants  and  small  proprietors, 
would  seem  to  me  better;  but,  if  this  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  compromise,  I  would 
not  wish  to  interfere  with  it.     Fourthly, 
there  is  the  change  in  the  law  which  is 
proposed    to   enable   the  Board  to  make 
heritors  maintain  school  buildings  in  pro- 
per repair.     That  is  reasonable,  and  the 
largely  representative    character  of   the 
Board  will  prevent  the  power  being  abused. 


Fifthly,  there  is  the  constitution  of  the 
central  Board.  Is  it  to  be,  as  proposed, 
largely  representative,  or  is  it  to  be  en- 
tirely nominated  ?  I  incline  decidedly  to 
the  fordier  opinion  ;  but  the  matter  is,  of 
course,  worth  discussion.  Sixthly,  should 
the  schoolmasters  be  examined  as  the  paro- 
chial schoolmasters  now  are,  by  the  Uni- 
versity examiners,  after  appointment;  or, 
as  the  Commissioners  recommend,  before 
appointment  ?  I  have  received  from  a  very 
distinguished  Scotch  professor  a  letter 
pointing  out  some  objections  to  the  latter 
plan,  and  should  like  to  hear  it  discussed. 
It  seems  to  me  the  change  proposed  vrould 
lead  eventually  to  the  system  which,  I 
think,  prevails  in  Holland  —  the  appoint- 
ment of  teachers  by  competitive  examina- 
tions. I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  that ; 
but  probably  it  was  not  intended.  Much 
valuable  evidence  has  been  collected  as  to 
the  period  at  which  children  should  begin 
to  attend  school,  and  as  to  the  earliest  age 
at  which  they  can  with  propriety  leave  it. 
The  importance  of  this  subject  is^  as  the 
Commissioners  observe,  very  great,  be- 
cause nny  attempt  at  school  legislation 
must  fail,  if  legislators  do  not  take  into 
account  the  period  of  life  which  can  be 
spared  for  educational  purposes  without 
requiring  too  great  sacrifices.  It  is  found 
that  education  begins  later  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  although  somewhat  earlier 
than  it  used  to  do,  and  the  tendency  to 
begin  betimes  is  increasing.  It  is  found, 
likewise,  that,  as  children  go  sooner  to 
school,  so  also  they  leave  it  sooner ;  and 
the  more  the  schools  are  improved  —  the 
quicker,  that  is,  that  the  children  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge  —  the  sooner 
are  they  taken  away.  If  our  system  is  to 
be  universal,  we  must  not  aim  at  too  much, 
and  it  will  bo  well,  perhaps,  to  contemplate 
the  removal  of  the  children  of  the  labour- 
ing class  from  school  between  ten  and 
twelve  years  of  age.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  ascertained  that,  at  ten  years  old,  an 
ordinary  child  will  be  able  to  spell  common 
words  correctly,  be  able  to  write  an  intel- 
ligible letter,  to  read  the  newspapers,  and 
to  make  out  or  test  a  shop  bill.  In  con- 
nection with  this  subject  the  Commis- 
sioners express  their  opinion  that  we  ought 
to  have  more  infant  schools  in  Scotland, 
where  such  institutions  are  rarer  than  in 
England.  They  think  also  that  night 
schools  should  bo  encouraged,  and  that 
the  rule  of  the  Committee  of  Council  which 
obliges  night  schools,  if  they  would  be  as- 
sisted, to  be  in  connection  with  day  schools. 
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ought  to  be  relaxed.  Supposing,  however, 
additional  facilities  for  educating  the  poorest 
class  are  given,  will  parents  avail  themselves 
of  them?  The  Commissioners  say  **  Yes;" 
and  they  point  out  that  there  is  not  now 
sufficient  accommodation  in  efficient  schools 
for  all  the  children  who  are  in  attendance 
at  establishments,  all  of  which  are  called 
by  courtesy,  schools.  Mr.  Mitchell,  a  very 
experienced  inspector,  observed  some  years 
ago  with  reference  to  the  complaint  of  the 
indifference  of  parents  to  the  edncation  of 
their  children — 

"When  I  look  at  the  actual  instruction  too 
frequently  offered  in  the  schools  for  the  working 
classes,  I  can  only  rejoice  that  parents  are  so  sen- 
sible, for  more  complete  waste  of  time  than  one 
too  frequently  grieves  over  in  these  schools  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine." 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  that  the 
more  efficient  a  school  is,  the  more  do  the 
parents  at  least  generally  show  themselves 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Of  course, 
however,  there  is  a  large  residuum,  with 
which  it  is  very  difficult  to  deal,  and  this 
leads  the  Commissioners    to  discuss  the 
question  of  compulsory  education.     They 
do  not,  nevertheless,   make  any   definite 
recommendation  upon  that  subject,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  premature  to  do  so 
until  a  sufficient  number  of  efficient  schools 
is  in  operation.     They  collect,  however,  a 
good  deal  of  information  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  application  of 
the  educational  clauses   of   the  Factory 
Acts,  and  show,  amongst  other  things,  the 
scandalous  manner   in   which  the  Print- 
works Act  and  the  Mines'  Inspection  Act 
are  evaded.     It  would  be  well  if  the  at- 
tention of  the  Lord  Advocate  were  directed 
to  the  last  few  pages  of  the  fifth  chapter 
of  this  Report,  and  means  taken  to  bring 
to  justice  some  of  the  fraudulent  persons 
therein   alluded   to.      It  is  evident  from 
many  passages  in  Mr.  Harvey's  report  on 
Glasgow,  that   the  application   of  a  very 
stringent  educational  test  to  children  seek- 
ing   employment   would  be   warmly   sup- 
ported in  many  quarters.     It  would  be  felt 
as  a  severe  provision  only  by  a  class  on 
which  the  Legislature  need  not  look  too 
leniently — the  clnss  which  habitually  neg- 
lects its  own  children.     The  Privy  Council 
system  fails,  it  is  often  remarked,  in  reach- 
ing the  most  destitute  districts.  Of  course, 
in  a  country  whose  wealth  is  so  unequally 
distributed  over  the  soil,  as  in  Scotland, 
this  comes  out   very  prominently.     Thus 
in  the  rural  districts  of  Edinburgh,  where 
the  valuation  is  about  £8  per  head,  nearly 
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half  the  children  at  school  are  in  schools 
aided  by  the  Privy  Council,  while  in  Shet- 
land, where  the  valuation  is  about  £1  per 
head,   the  number  of  children   in   aided 
schools   is  only  10  per  cent.     Again,  in 
Glasgow,  and  the  other  great  towns,  this 
discrepancy  is  very  striking  comparatively. 
Out  of  300,000  population  on  the  north 
side  of  Glasgow,  25  per  cent  are  on  the 
roll  of  aided  schools;  while  out  of  82,000 
on  the  poorer  south  side,  there  are  only 
10  per  cent  in  aided  schools.     The  notion 
of  extending  the  Privy  Council  system  so 
as  to  make  it  commensurate  with  the  wants 
of  the  country,  was  abandoned  by  the  Com- 
missioners as  utterly  hopeless  and  imprac- 
ticable ;  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  destitute  districts  of  Scotland,  es- 
pecially in  the  Hebrides,  the  subscriptions 
are  very  exceptionably  large  and  liberal. 
If,  Sir,  we  can  arrive  at  some  agreement 
about  a  national  system  for  Scotland,  either 
by  adopting  the  plan  of  the  Commissioners, 
or  any  more  liberal  modification  of  it,  this 
Parliament  will  deserve  long  to  be  remem* 
bered  in  the  northern  part  of  this  king- 
dom.    Next  year,  I  presume,  our  burgh 
schools,  and,  perhaps,  the  great  endow- 
ments like  Heriot's  and  Donaldson's  Hos- 
pitals, will  be  reported   on,  and   I   trust 
some  plan  may  be  arrived  at,  which,  while 
it   will   have  no   tendency  to  raise  mere 
average  ability  out  of  the  sphere  in  which 
it  is  born,  may  give  every  boy  of  really 
superior  ability,  even  if  born  in  the  depths 
of  poverty,  in   every   National   school   in 
Scotland,  an  opportunity  of  pushing  his 
way  from  one  grade  of  education  to  an- 
other, aided  by  the  State,  so  that  the  coun- 
try may  not  lose  the  chance  of  the  services, 
in  some  form  or  other,  of  whatever  talent 
is  produced  within  her  borders.     Depend 
upon  it,  that,  in  the  increasingly  close  com- 
petition between  civilized  nations,  wo  shall 
need  it  all.     In  connection  with  our  burgh 
schools,  very  important  questions  will  arise 
as  to  modifications  of  the  system  of  studies 
pursued  in  them.     I  venture  to  prophesy 
that  many  of  these  schools  will  be  found 
doing  the  work  which  they  profess  to  do 
very  effectively  indeed;  but  I  venture  also 
to  express  an  opinion,  which  I  have  often 
expressed  before,  that  the  whole  scope  of 
our  secondary  teaching,   both  Scotch  and 
English,    requires    to    be    re-considered. 
When  Parliament  has  put  our  elementary 
and  our  burgh  schools  on  a  proper  footings 
it  will  be  time  to  call  its  attention  to  tho 
position  of  our  Universities,  which  was  re- 
cently laid  before  tho  noble  Lord  at  the 
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baftd  of  Her  M^jettj't  Gofernment,  by 
tbe  Bake  of  Boccleoeby  mj  right  hon. 
FrieDd  the  Member  for  Edinborgh,  and  a 
Terj  Urge  number  of  persona  of  all  shades 
of  politics,  who,  while  they  pointed  out  to 
bim  that  much  was  being  done  for  our 
Unifersities  by  private  efforts,  and  mach 
more  was  likely  to  be  done  in  the  same 
way,  also  showed  very  clearly  that  justice 
and  poliey  alike  required  that  a  further 
eontribation  should  be  made  by  the  State 
to  the  endowments  of  our  professorships. 
At  present,  howoTor,  Sir,  we  are  asking 
for  no  assistance,  except  assistance  in  the 
task  of  enabling  us  largely  to  tax  our- 
sehes.  I  trust  that,  before  this  discussion 
elosee,  hon.  Members  from  Scotland  will 
show  that  they  are  perfectly  prepared  to 
do  this,  and  I  will  only  say,  in  conclusion, 
that  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  GoTcrnment 
will  tell  us  that  it  fully  recognixes  the 
great  importance,  and,  above  all,  the  ur- 
gency of  this  matter.  I  beg  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  the  question  of  which 
I  have  given  him  notice. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  was  sorry 
he  was  unable  to  give  a  very  precise 
answer  to  that  question.  The  !^port  of  the 
Scotch  Education  Commissioners  had  not 
been  upon  the  table  of  the  House  a  month ; 
ii  consisted  of  eight  octavo  volumes,  be- 
sides a  volume  of  statistics.  Considering 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  question, 
involving,  as  it  did,  not  only  the  destinies 
of  Scotland,  but  probably  those  of  Eng- 
land also  (for  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners was  intimately  connected  with  the 
Education  Bill  for  England,  now  before 
the  House) ;— considering  the  voluminous 
Bature  of  the  Report,  the  numerous  sub- 
jects engaging  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment during  the  turmoil  of  the  Session, 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  Reform  Bill — it 
was  too  much  to  expect  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  in  one  month  maturely  weigh 
that  important  and  intricate  question  of 
Scotch  Education.  It  would  be  treating 
the  momentous  subject  too  lightly,  it  would 
be  villipending  the  talent  shown  in  the 
Report,  and  esteeming  too  little  the  cha- 
racter and  weight  of  the  Commissioners 
who  made  it  if  the  Government  presumed 
to  form  an  opinion  upon  the  matter  as 
early  as  this.  It  would  be  better  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  let  the  matter  rest  at 
present  instead  of  pressing  for  immediate 
legislation,  and  remain  content  with  the 
promise  that  during  the  comparative  quiet 
of  the  winter  months  the  Government 
would  most  earnestly  consider  the  whole 
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subject,  and  endeavour  at  far  as  possible  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  Scotch  Members  and 
Scotch  people.     The  Government,  how- 
ever, was  naturally  anxious  to  ascertain 
the  opinion  of  Scotch  Members  upon  the 
subject,  which  they  could  learn  only  by 
discussion   in   the  House ;    and  by  that 
means  also  the   opinion    of  the  country 
would   be  ascertained.     People    did   not 
study  blue  books ;  but  they  read  the  de- 
bates in   Parliament,    and   a   debate   on 
the  subject  might  lead  to  discussion  and 
the  formation    of  a  definite  opinion   out 
of  doors.     He  prefaced  his  consideration 
of  the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
by    saying    that   it   was   in   no  captious 
spirit  that  he  endeavoured  to  expose  the 
weak  points  of  the  scheme  ;   he  did  not 
desire  to  carp   at  the  Report,  although 
he  would  mention  a  few  primA  facU  ob- 
jections which  a  cursory  perusal  of  it  had 
raised  in  his  mind.    He  did  so  in  order 
that  the  friends  of  the  hon.  Member  might 
seek  to  remove  the  objections  and  correct 
any  misapprehensions  which  might  exist  | 
thus  would   the   Government  be  assisted 
and  guided  in  arriving  at  sound  conclusions 
on  the  subject.     The  scheme  of  the  Com- 
missioners was  doubtless  very  captivating 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  symmetry  and 
rigid    uniformity.      "  Organixation  "   and 
'*  Energetic  simplicity  "  seemed  to  have  a 
charm  for  the  hon.  Member's  mind.  Educa- 
tion in  Scotland  on  the  other  hand  was 
most  heterogeneous  ;   elementary  and  ad- 
vanced teaching  were  earned  on  in  the 
same  school ;  primary  and  secondary  schools 
were  jumbled  together  ;  spelling  and  pot- 
hooks were  being  studied  at  the  same  desk 
with  the  poets   Horace  and  Homer.      It 
was  no  wonder  if  the  Commissioners,  car- 
ried away  by  a  desire  for  symmetry,  should 
have  been  led  to  sacrifice  at  the  shrine  of 
that  sentiment  some  real  and  substantial 
good  which  now  existed.     There  was,  he 
confessed,   a  difference  between   the  cir- 
cumstances of  England  and  Scotland.     In 
England    education    generally    proceeded 
from  the  clergy  ;  in  Scotland  the  initiative 
was  taken  by  the  people.   The  clergy  were 
the  high  pressure  steam  in  the  former  ;  in 
tbe  latter,  education  depended  more  upon 
the  desire  of  the  people.     The  scheme 
supported  by  the  hon.  Member  would  in* 
crease  the  differences  which  existed.     It 
would  do  so,  first,  from  its  antagonism  to 
the  principle  of  the  Revised  Code.     The 
principle  of  the  Revised  Code  was  that 
voluntary  action  should  precede  State  aid. 
It  was  local  desire  now  which  evoked  the 
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assistaDce  of  the  Govemment.  The  localitj 
had  to  initiate  :  the  people  must  first  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  education  before  the 
State  would  extend  the  hand  to  gi?e  the 
proffered    boon.     But    according  to  the 
CommissionerB*  scheme  a  Central  Board 
was  to  take  the  initiatiye,  to  issue  its  de- 
crees for  the  building  of  schools,  and  for 
levying  a  rate  to  pay  for  the  maintenaoce 
of  them.    Secondly,  the  difference  between 
the  two  countries  would  be  made  far  wider, 
in  that  in  Scotland,  rating  was  to  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  funds  which  now  supported 
education  in  that  country.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber might  perhaps  answer  that,    in  the 
rural   districts,  the  schools  had  for  200 
years  been  supported  by  a  rate.    That  was 
not  the  ease.  Let  not  the  House  be  misled 
by  a  word  ;    let  them  rather  consider  the 
reality.     Every   kind   of  impost  was  pro 
raid.     Taxes  were  pro  raid ;  rates  were 
pro  raid ;   and  tithes  and  dues  were  pro 
ratd^    Wherein  lay  the  differences  between 
these  species  of  impost?      Let  the  hon. 
Member  consider  that  question,  and  then  he 
could  point  out  the  one  which  supplied  the 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  he  had 
mentioned.      Taxes  were  imposed  year  by 
year,  and  the  imposition  of  them  always 
caused  much  discussion  and  dispute  ;  they 
varied  in  quantity  year  by  year,  as   cir- 
cumstances might  require  ;  they  were  im- 
posed by  the  representatives  of  the  people 
who  paid  them,  and  were  administered  by 
a  power  foreign  to  the  people — namely,  the 
Crown  or  Executive.  Kates  were  also  levied 
year  by  year,  caused  much  wrangling  and 
bitterness  when  imposed,  and  were  of  vari- 
able amount  as  circumstances   required  ; 
they  were  imposed  by  the  representatives  of 
those  who  paid,  and  were  also  administered 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people  who 
paid  them.    This  *^  popular  management," 
as  it  was  called,  constituted  the  essential 
difference  between   rates  and    taxes  (for 
both  had  originally  been  locally  imposed). 
Tithes  and  dues,  on  the  other,  were  im- 
posed once  for  all,  either  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment or  by  the  Crown,  or  by  gift  and 
immemorial  custom.    Consequently,  there 
was  no  wrangling  and  bickering  and  dis- 
pute concerning  them  every  year,  and  the 
amount  of  them  was  constant.    They  were 
not   imposed  by  the    persons  who   paid 
them  ;   and  they  were   administered  by 
those  who  received  them.     Now,  let  the 
hon.  Member  say  by  which  of  these  spe- 
cies of  imposts  education  in  Scotland  has 
hitherto  been  supported  ?     By  dues.     Till 
this  time  education  in  ScotUnd  has  been 
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established  just  as  the  Church  is  estab- 
lished  ;  and  it  has  been  maintained  as  the 
Church  is  maintained.  But  the  Commis- 
sioners would  substitute  rates  for  dues* 
the  second  species  for  the  third,  with  all 
the  yearly  wrangling  and  dispotingt  with 
the  variations  and  diminutions  in  amount, 
with  the  popular  management  or  mis- 
management which  is  inherent  to  rates. 
Education  in  Scotland  has  been  sup- 
ported by  a  sort  of  tithes  which  were  im* 
posed  by  an  Order  in  Council  of  Charles 
I.,  in  1616 ;  and  the  system  then  estab- 
lished bad  continued  ever  since.  [Mr. 
Grant  Ddpf  :  No,  no  !]  The  Act  of 
1861  had  left  the  system  essentially  the 
same,  and  he  contended  that  education 
in  Scotland  was  supported  by  funds  raised 
in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the  funds 
which  maintained  the  Established  Church. 
The  third  point  of  difference  which  would 
be  created  was  the  following : — Up  to  this 
time  the  schools  of  Scotland  had  always 
been  connected  with  a  religious  body,  and 
were  purely  denominational;  but  it  was 
proposed  to  sweep  away  the  denominational 
system  altogether.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  the  "  denominational  character 
was  accidental,  and  of  late  date."  But 
what  did  he  find  at  p.  108  of  the  Report  ? 

"  It  is  notorious  that  in  most  oases  the  manage- 
ment rests  practically  with  the  minister  of  Uie 
parish.  If  so,  no  system  could  be  more  denomi- 
nationaL" 

Tet  the  Commissioners  openly  and  avow- 
edly laboured  to  put  an  end  to  the  de- 
nominational character.  As  he  had  already 
said,,  the  system  was  established  by  King 
Charles  I.,  in  1616.  By  that  Order  in 
Council  it  became  incumbent  on  the  heri- 
tors to  maintain  one  school  and  one  school- 
master in  every  parish.  After  the  dynasty 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been  subverted,  in 
1696,  the  Order  in  Council  was  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  thus  placed 
on  a  firmer  basis.  But  from  that  day 
the  schools  had  virtually  remained  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Established 
Church  and  the  management  of  the  clergy 
of  the  parish,  and  they  were  visited  by 
the  local  presbytery.  When  the  Free 
Church  schism  took  place  the  members 
of  the  Free  Church  built  their  own 
schools,  and  these  schools  were  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Free 
Church,  and  were  managed  by  the  Free 
Church  clergy  and  visited  by  the  Free 
Church  presbytery.  No  similar  enact- 
menty  however,  was  properly  extended  to 
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Gkigow  and  the  large  towns.  Now»  what 
was  Ae  reanlt  of  that  system  ?  In  Glas- 
gow the  number  of  children  of  the  school 
age  was  98,767|  and  the  daily  attendance 
was  35,565,  leaTing  63,202  who  did  not 
attend  school.  In  Glasgow  1  in  9*6  of 
the  population  were  on  the  school  hooks. 
The  difference  between  Glasgow  and  the 
raral  districts  was  yery  marked,  for  in  the 
latter  1  in  6*5  were  on  the  books  and  the 
attendance  was  1  in  7'9^a  higher  state  of 
edneation  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  the  insnlar  districts, 
while  1  in  7*6  was  on  the  books,  the  attend- 
ance was  1  in  9*7.  In  Selkirkshire  the 
proportion  was  wonderfully  high — 1  in  5'4  ; 
while  in  Shetland  it  was  correspondingly 
low — 1  in  14*2.  According  to  the  Report 
of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission  it 
was  eonsidered  the  perfection  of  education 
if  1  in  6  of  the  population  were  under- 
lying education.  Yet  Selkirkshire  went 
far  beyond  even  this  ;  while  the  average  of 
all  the  rural  districts  in  Scotland  was  very 
near  to  perfection.  The  Commissioners 
asserted  that  Scotland  was  separated  into 
three  divisions  which  were  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct in  their  character  that  they  must  be 
dealt  with  quite  differently.  It  followed 
that  a  scheme  which  might  suit  one  of 
them  would  not  be  adapted  to  the  remain- 
ing two.  But  if»  as  they  themselves  assert, 
we  must  be  careful  to  provide  for  the  pe- 
euliarities  of  each  district,  how  can  any 
plan  be  invented  which  would  be  suitable 
for  all  ?  The  first  of  those  divisions  in- 
eluded  the  large  towns,  the  second  the 
Lowlands,  and  the  third  the  Highlands 
and  islands.  With  the  difference  between 
these  divisions  fnlly  acknowledged,  the 
Commissioners  were  so  led  away  by  their 
love  of  symmetry  as  to  force  a  uniform 
system  on  the  whole  of  the  country. 
This  infinite  variety  which  must,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  exist  throughout  every 
country,  was  the  reason  why,  in  accordance 
with  the  Revised  Code,  we  always  waited 
upon  the  manifestation  of  local  effort,  in 
order  that  we  might  adapt  oar  gift  to  the 
local  eharacten  Not  only,  however,  did 
this  variety  exist  in  the  country  as  a 
whole,  but  the  same  was  to  be  remarked 
in  the  ease  of  the  towns  themselves.  Each 
town  and  each  portion  of  a  town  had  its 

gwuliaritiea  and  different  requirements, 
lythswood  was  a  district  of  Glasgow, 
vhich  was  described  by  the  Commissioners 
ss  *'the  richest  and  most  fashionable 
quarter  "  of  Glasgow.  "  Only  on  the  out- 
skirts does  it  come  in  eontact  with  com- 


parative poverty.*'  In  that  district  every 
school  was  classed  as  good.  There  was 
efficient  school  accommodation  for  6,243 
scholars,  which  exceeds  the  total  number 
of  children  between  three  and  fifteen  in 
the  district.  And  1  in  6*6  of  the  popula- 
tion were  on  the  roll  of  some  school — 

*'  It  follows,  of  oourse  (the  Gommissionen  cod- 
tinae)  that  the  state  of  education  In  this  district 
of  the  city  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  requires 
no  improvement." 

In  the  remaining  districts  of  the  town, 
however,  where  the  population  was  poorer, 
out  of  a  population  of  366,806,  there  was 
sufficient  school  accommodation  for  only 
30,551,  no  less  than  61,973  children  being 
without  any  educational  provision.  Blyths- 
wood  was  rich  in  value,  and  scant  in  poor 
population.  Those  districts  which  suffer 
educational  destitution  were  poor  in  value, 
with  a  numerous  population.  It  was  im- 
possible by  Act  of  Parliament  to  redress 
the  inequalities  of  nature  and  civilization. 
The  same  thing  might  be  observed  in  the 
counties.  Where  the  value  was  high  and 
the  population  somewhat  concentrated  the 
education  was  good.  But  where  the  locality 
was  poor  it  could  not  afford  to  build  many 
schools.  And  if  the  poor  lived  far  apart, 
they  could  not  all  reach  the  school,  and 
therefore  the  education  was  necessarily 
deficient.  Nor  was  the  case  altered  where 
the  poor  were  congregated  together  in 
large  masses,  as  was  the  fact  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  unless  the  locality  could 
afford  to  bujld  and  maintain  many  schools. 
Thus  we  see  that  in  Shetland,  where  the 
population  was  scattered,  and  which  was 
poor  in  value,  the  state  of  education  was 
very  low.  In  Sutherlandshire  there  were 
large  sheep  walks»  while  the  people  were 
gathered  in  fishing  villages.  There  the 
education  was  good.  In  the  rich  agricul- 
tural counties  of  Selkirkshire  and  Peebles 
it  was  excellent.  It  appeared  that  the 
number  and  attendance  of  scholars  varied 
conjointly  with  the  value  per  head,  and 
the  moderate  concentration  of  the  popu- 
lation. Now,  with  regard  to  the  paro- 
chial system,  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves allowed  that  it  had  succeeded  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  Commissioners 
said — 

*'  It  appears  that  the  mass  of  the  Scottish  popu- 
lation in  the  rural  districts  have  received  the 
elements  of  education.  This  is  precisely  the  re- 
sult which  ought  to  be  obtained  by  any  efficient 
system  of  national  education  ;  and  it  is  the  result 
which  has  been  obtained  in  Scotland  where  the 
parochial  system  has  been  tested." — [p.  ovU.] 
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And  they  made  tbe  following  "recom- 
mendation :  "— 

"  The  most  desirable  and,  in  point  of  principle, 
the  simplest  course  would  be  the  extension  of  the 
parochial  system,  on  its  original  model,  and  on  a 
seale  proportioned  to  the  whole  population." 

Where  tbe  system  had  not  been  extended, 
the  hon.  Member  himself  confessed,  and 
the  Commissioners  confessed,  that  its  de- 
fects had  been  supplied  by  the  Toluntary 
or  the  denominational  system.  With  that 
system  the  Commissioners  hesitated  to  re- 
commend any  interference,  because  the 
result  would  be  to  impose  taxation  for  a 
new  school  upon  a  district  which  was 
already  adequately  supplied  with  efficient 
school  accommodation.  It  would  be  inter- 
fering with  a  property  which  persons  had 
created,  and  which  Parliament  had  en- 
dowed. And  as  the  avowed  object  of  erery 
denominational  school  was  to  spread  the 
religious  views  of  the  promoters,  it  would 
be  most  intolerant  to  forbid  the  denomina- 
tional system,  and  forcibly  to  prevent  any 
sect  from  attempting  to  spread  their  own 
opinions.  The  Commissioners,  however, 
proposed  that  no  school  which  was  under  the 
denominational  or  voluntary  system  should 
be  competent  to  receive  money  from  the 
rates,  nor  even  from  Parliamentary  grants, 
unless  it  became  adopted  into  their  scheme; 
while  the  parochial  schools  were,  by  the 
Act,  to  be  forced  under  the  regulations  of 
the  Central  Board,  which  might  at  any 
moment  compel  the  inhabitants  to  discharge 
their  schoolmaster,  or  even  to  pull  down 
their  school  and  erect  another  in  its  stead; 
and  then  the  parochial  schools  might  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  Privy  Council  grants, 
but  no  aid  from  the  rates,  until  they  were 
starved  into  an  adherence  with  the  scheme. 
The  complaint  urged  against  the  Scottish 
system  was  that  it  was  unequal  and  un- 
evenly distributed  and  wanting  in  sym- 
metry and  uniformity.  The  hon.  Member 
evidently  desired  the  establishment  of  an 
*'  energetic  simplicity  "  and  arbitrary  "  cen- 
tralization," such  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  Report 
(p.  xciv.) : — 

"  1.  A  national  system  implies  that  there  shall 
be  some  recognized  body  invested  with  legal 
power  to  establish  as  many  national  schools  as 
may  be  required,  and  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  more.  2.  A  national  system  implies  that 
the  law  shall  enable  the  inhabitants  of  a  district 
to  raise  by  taxation  such  funds  as  may  be  ne- 
cessary to  erect  and  maintain  schools,  instead  of 
leaving  them  to  be  erected  and  maintained  by 
Toluntary  efforts." 
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He  was  willing  to  admit  that  tbe  com- 
plaint held  good  in  the  towns ;  he  al- 
lowed that  the  parochial  system  had  failed 
in  towns.  There,  it  was  true,  more 
schools  were  wanting.  Why  was  that? 
Precisely  because  the  parochial  system 
had  not  been  extended  to  the  towns.  And 
why  had  it  not  ?  Because  the  towns  and 
the  country  were  essentially  distinct,  and 
that  which  suited  the  one  would  not  be 
adapted  to  the  other.  No  symmetrical 
and  uniform  plan  would  suit  the  whole  of 
any  country.  Yet  even  in  the  towns  the 
fault  did  not  lie  in  want  of  accommodation 
for  the  children;  but  in  the  non-attendance 
of  the  children  at  the  schools.  Thus,  in 
Glasgow,  which  was  taken  as  the  sample 
of  all  Scotch  towns,  the  Commissioners 
said — 

**  The  schools  of  all  descriptions  supply  accom- 
modation for  less  than  one-half  the  children  of 
school  age,  but  for  more  than  the  nomber  who 
attend  school." — [p.  Iv.] 

With  regard  to  the  Lowlands,  also,  they 
said,  "  The  accommodation  is  greater  than 
the  demand." — ^[p.  xxv.]     There  is — 

"  An  average  accommodation  provided  in  each 
school  for  seventy-four  ;  there  are  sixty-nine  chil- 
dren on  the  roll,  and  flfty-slz  in  attendance." 

It  must,  however,  be  recollected  that  the 
fact  of  there  being  so  large  an  average  of 
non-attendance  on  the  part  of  the  children 
on  the  school-roll  did  not  mean  that  certain 
children  on  the  roll  never  attended,  but 
merely  that  every  day  a  fluctuating  num- 
ber were  absent.  If  the  daily  average 
were  four-fifths  ;  this  would  mean  that,  of 
every  100,  twenty  children  were  absent  to- 
day, and  twenty  absent  to-morrow;  yet  the 
same  twenty  need  not  be  absent  every  day. 
What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  the  non- 
attendance  of  children  ?  In  the  first  place, 
there  were  certain  children  for  whom  no 
system  could  be  answerable  ;  and  there- 
fore  for  whom  no  system  could  be  blamed. 
The  young  '*  Arabs"  of  our  streets  could 
not  be  caught  and  kept  in  school  unless  they 
were  fed  there  and  clothed,  because  they 
had  to  pick  up  their  living  by  selling  lucifer 
matches,  running  errands,  or  doing  other 
odd  jobs.  If  such  children  wore  compelled 
to  attend  school  they  must  be  fed  as  well 
as  taught.  Another  cause  was  called  "  the 
claims  of  labour,"  or  'Uhe  selfishness  of 
parents."  In  rural  districts,  as  soon  as  a 
child  could  scream  loud  enough  to  frighten 
the  crows,  he  could  earn  6d.  a  day.  This 
would  suffice  to  relieve  his  parents  from 
the  biting  rigour  of  povertji  and  the  sharp 
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tooth  of  hunger.  It  was  especially  the 
ease  in  the  poor  districts  which  soffered 
edocfttional  destitution.  It  was  as  true  of 
the  towns  as  of  the  rural  districts.  The 
Report  said-^ 

"  Another  cause  [of  the  deficient  school  Attend- 
ance] is  the  great  demand  in  Glasgow  for  the 
labour  of  children  within  the  school  age,  com- 
bined with  the  undue  eagerness  of  parents  to  use 
the  labour  of  their  children  as  a  means  of  gain, 
and  their  indifference  and  apathy  as  regards 
eduoatioD." — [p.  UxJ] 

With  regard  to  the  rural  districts,  this 
ability  of  the  children  to  earn  wages  was 
designated  as — 

"Unquestionably  the  most  powerful  motive 
which  induces  parents  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  school." 

This  was  assigned  as  the  cause  of  deficient 
attendance.  Was  that  cause  removable  by 
any  system  whatever  ? — 

*'  It  seems  vain  to  contend  against  the  demands 
of  labour  and  the  necessities  of  existence." — 
[p.  csix.] 

"  The  real  causes  which  produce  this  effect  may 
be  thus  explained : — Considering  that  the  children 
earn  from  1«.  M.  to  2«.  a  week,  it  is  evident  that 
this  must  be  so  great  a  relief  to  the  parents  as 
to  render  it  almost  hopeless  that  they  can  with- 
stand it,  4e."^[p.  clz.] 

The  greatest  cause,  however,  of  the  non- 
attendance  was  to  he  found  in  the  apathy 
and  indifference  of  the  parents.  We  gave 
the  machine  ;  but  we  expected  the  poor  to 
find  the  power  to  work  it.  This  apathy 
arose  from  a  want  of  education  in  the 
parents,  which  caused  them  not  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  it ;  they  did  not  see  the 
necessity  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
And  how  could  this  evil  be  removed  ?  only 
by  patiently  educating  as  far  as  we  are 
able ;  until  in  the  lapse  of  years  a  new 
generation  shall  have  become  parents,  the 
majority  of  whom  will  be  educated.  The 
Commissioners  state  that — 

'*  The  apathy  and  carelessness  of  the  leu  edu- 
cated parents  is  a  cause  of  deficient  attendance." 

—{p.  XXV.] 

And— 

'*  The  demand  for  the  education  of  their  children 
corresponds  to  the  state  of  the  education  of  the 
parents." — [p.  xxiv.] 

**  The  fiict  seems  to  be  that  parents  really  de- 
sirous of  having  their  children  educated  will  send 
them  to  any  school  rather  than  to  none.  Parents, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  class  described  in  the 
extract  from  the  Report  on  the  Clyde  district, 
wfll  leod  their  children  to  no  school ;  and  it  is 
with  the  children  of  parents  of  this  latter  de- 
scription that  the  great  difiBculty  lies."— [p.  Ix.] 

In  mral  parishes  we  find  the  same  cause 


at  work.  There  also  we  have  to  contend 
against  the  apathy  and  selfishness  of 
parents.  This  evil  is  universal.  It  is  in- 
dependent of  system  or  place  ;  it  is  to  be 
found  everywhere,  under  every  system  ; 
for  it  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Let 
it  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  educational 
destitution  arises  from  causes  which  the 
Commissioners  do  not  and  cannot  touch  ; 
because  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  any 
system  of  education.  Now  let  us  consider 
the  remedies  which  they  have  proposed. 
Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  accommo- 
dation is  greater  than  the  demand ;  and 
that  all  which  is  required  is  that  the 
children  should  attend  school.  The  re- 
medy which  the  Commissioners  propose,  is 
to  supply  a  greater  accommodation.  By 
what  means  would  they  effect  this  pur- 
pose ?  First,  by  compulsion  and  a  power- 
ful central  authority  which  should  crush  all 
opposition.     They  say — 
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"  The  defects  in  the  present  system  are  want  of 
organization,  want  of  supervision  by  some  com- 
petent central  authority,  powerful  enough  to 
make  its  inflaence  felt  by  every  individual  con- 
nected with  it.  .  .  .  At  present  there  is  no  com- 
petent authority  to  initiate,  to  administer,  or  to 
superintend.  .  .  .  The  children  may  attend  school 
or  they  may  not  attend,  but  grow  up  in  absolute 
ignorance.  All  these  evils  are  due  to  want  of  or- 
ganization, and  suggest  the  necessity  of  some  cen- 
tral authority  to  regulate  the  education  of  the 
country.  Centralization  implies  a  national  sys- 
tem, and  when  a  Central  Board  with  the  supreme 
control  of  education  is  established,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  denominational  and  miscellaneous  systems." 
—{p.  xliv.] 

"  Authority  should  be  deposited  somewhere,  by 
which  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  build  and  maintain  efficient  schools."— 
[p.  cxxxviii.] 

'*  It  is  proposed  to  constitute  a  Board,  with 
power  to  establish  as  many  schools  as  may  be  re- 
quired. These  schools  are  to  be  supported  by 
taxes  levied  upon  the  property  of  the  districts."— 
[p.  cviiij 

Until  the  present  time  we  had  been  taught 
to  rely  on  voluntary  efforts  and  not  upon 
compulsion.  Even  the  Commissioners 
themselves  pointed  out  the  real  want  and 
the  proper  remedy.     They  said— 

**  After  all,  the  real  point  to  be  arrived  at  is,  that 
each  parent  should  co-operate  with  the  philanthro- 
pist in  sending  his  child  regularly  to  school ;  in 
other  words,  the  ignorant  parent,  who  knows  not 
the  value  of  education,  must  be  instructed  ;  the 
apathetic  parent,  who  may  know  his  duty  in  this 
respect  but  neglects  to  perform  it,  must  be 
awakened.  The  only  agents  who  can  accomplish 
this  work  are  the  schoolmasters,  the  clergy,  the 
landlords,  and  the  great  employers  of  labour." — 
[p.  cxxxviii.] 

Again — 
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'<The  clergy  are  the  only  cUss  of  persons  who 
take  a  systematic  and  practical  interest  in  the 
schools." 

The  second  means  which  the  Commissioners 
propose  is  the  rating  system.  Let  the 
House  hear  in  mind  the  distinction  be- 
tween school  dues  and  school  rates.  It  is 
by  the  former  that  education  in  Scotland 
has  as  yet  been  supported.  Let  the  House 
also  remember  that  the  chief  cause  of  edu- 
cational destitution  is  apathy  or  indiffer- 
ence. Will  this  be  removed  by  a  rating 
system  ?  or  by  the  common  school  system 
of  America,  which  seems  to  be  the  idol  of 
the  hon.  Member?  As  Lord  Brougham 
once  remarked,  it  would  render  education 
hateful  to  the  people.  As  the  school- 
master walked  up  and  down,  he  would  be 
marked  as  the  man  who  had  brought  into 
the  parish  the  yearly  imposition  of  a  rate, 
with  all  its  attendant  wrangling,  bitterness, 
and  animosity.  In  England  we  had  but  a 
slight  taste  of  it  in  the  acrimony  of  church 
rate  contests.  In  America  (according  to 
Mr.  Fraser)  the  Northern  portion  of  a  dis- 
trict hated  the  South,  while  the  middle 
differed  from  both  ;  so  that  the  school- 
master had  to  struggle  on  in  poverty,  until 
the  misery  of  his  life  drove  him  away  from 
the  place.  This  naturally  produced  in- 
difference towards  education.  The  same 
effect  followed  on  the  rating  system  in  Ger- 
many.    Mr.  Pattison  reported — 

"  It  must  also  be  stated  that  the  attitude  of 
large  parts  of  the  population  towards  the  school 
is  one  of  apathy  and  indifference." — [Eteport, 
p.  201.] 

In  Ohio  the  school  law  enacts  that  the 
Board  of  Education  for  each  township 
shall  impose  a  rate  to  maintain  the  schools, 
yet  "in  several  townships  no  local  tax 
whatever  is  assessed  for  tuition  purposes." 
(Ohio,  11th  Report.  1865.)  The  number 
of  such  delinquent  districts  is  2,040,  or  20 
per  cent  of  the  whole.     Again — 

**  The  great  want  of  the  schools  is  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  community,  particularly  the  more 
influeniial  part.  .  •  .  The  teachers  struggle  on 
alone,  cut  off  from  external  aid  and  sympathy." — 
[Conneaieut  Report,  1865.] 

The  Pennsylvania  Report  speaks  of  ''the 
withdrawal  of  children  from  the  public 
schools,"  consequent  on  their  general  in- 
difference. The  following  was  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Fraser*s  report  relating  to  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  rating  system  had  also 
been  tried  : — 

"  Were  trustees,  in  general,  men  who  took  an 
interest  in  schools,  and  men  who  were  really 
competent  to  discharge  their  duties,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  complaint.    As  it  is,  however, 
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(and  more  especially  in  rural  districts)  we  not 
unlrequently  find  men  holding  the  ofBce  who  do 
not  enter  the  school  more  than  onoe  a  year,  and 
whose  limited  education  unfits  them  for  taking 
any  part  in  its  public  examinations,  and  conse- 
quently for  forming  any  correct  opinion  either  as 
to  the  competence  of  the  teacher  or  the  progress 
of  the  school."— [/?«port  p.  320,  Canada  School 
Report  for  1863.] 

The  hon.  Member  had  said,  that  voluntary 
efforts  would  not  cease  when  rating  com- 
menced ;  and  the  Commissioners  themselves 
said  they  would  cease  as  soon  as  any 
general  system  were  introduced.  It  was 
natural  that  this  should  be  so.  For  if  rates 
were  levied,  the  man  who  subscribed  would 
be  paying  twice  over.  Thus  rating  would 
be  very  deleterious.  For  voluntary  effort 
was  far  more  valuable  than  the  money  ob- 
tained by  rates  ;  because  voluntary  effort 
created  a  local  interest  in  the  schools.  In 
Scotland  voluntary  effort  had  raised  de- 
nominational schools,  and  supplied  the  de- 
fects due  to  local  causes.  If  you  have 
a  general  system  and  the  dead  weight  of  a 
rating  law,  you  will  have  a  dull  uniformity, 
unfitted  to  local  variety  and  wanting  in 
local  interest.  The  rate  hitherto  had  been 
paid  half  by  the  heritor  and  half  by  the  oc- 
cupier. This  it  was  proposed  to  continue  ; 
but  the  whole  rate  would  now,  ultimately, 
come  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  landowner  ; 
for  it  would  go  in  diminution  of  the  rent. 
Do  you  suppose  that  the  rate  goes  to  in« 
crease  the  price  of  the  produce,  so  that  it 
comes  eventually  ont  of  the  pocket  of  the 
consumer?  Until  lately  this  might  have 
been  so.  But  now  a  severe  competition 
with  foreign  markets  prevents  prices  from 
rising,  and  therefore  it  must  take  effect  at 
the  other  end,  and  go  in  diminution  of  rent. 
Thus  for  the  sake  of  a  national  advantage 
you  propose  to  tax  one  class.  And  yet 
the  management  was  to  be  enjoyed  equally 
by  the  landowner  and  the  occupier.  Then, 
again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  more 
than  half  our  supplies  were  the  produce  of 
other  countries.  If  therefore  you  tax  only 
real  property  and  not  personal  property, 
you  let  all  the  richest  persons  escape. 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior  saw  this,  and  said  that 
rating  must  be  imposed  not  on  real  pro- 
perty alone,  but  on  personal  property  also. 
So  also  said  Sir  J.  Kay- Shuttle  worth.  The 
Scotch  Commissioners  themselves  allowed 
as  much,  for  they  said — 

"  But  if  every  local  ratepayer  Is  bound  to  con- 
tribute towards  %he  erection  and  maintenance  of 
schools  which  shall  be  open  to  all,  is  there  any 
reason  why  the  general  taxpayer  should  not  con- 
tribute upon  the  same  principle." — [p.  cviii.] 
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Mr.  FrMer  in  his  Report  said,  that  the 
fchool  rate  or  tax  was  imposed  on  real  as 
well  aa  on  persoaal  property  ;  and  in 
Canada  the  rate  was  levied  off  all  property, 
real  and  personal,  and  not  on  any  one  or 
more  kinds  of  property  in  any  different 
proportion  from  the  rest.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber, however,  had  nrged  that  large  towns 
and  places  which  were  poor  and  populons 
were  ill  snpplied  with  schools.  In  those 
places  the  poor  rate  was  very  heavy.  What 
was  the  remedy  proposed  ?  Why  to  pot  on 
another  rate,  and  thereby  to  increase  the 
poverty.  He  now  came  to  one  of  the 
modem  notions  connected  with  ratepaying  ; 
he  meant  that  of  popular  management.  It 
was  supposed  to  be  a  necessity  that  those 
who  paid  should  also  have  the  administra- 
tion of  the  funds  or  management  of  the 
expenditure.  The  maxim  was  thus  stated 
-*"  He  who  pays  the  piper  may  choose  the 
tune."  For  the  present  he  would  not  stop 
to  inquire  whether  popular  management 
were  a  good  thing.  The  hon.  Member 
would  reply,  that  according  to  modem  no- 
tions of  legislation,  this  was  a  necessity. 
Was  it  so  ?  Take  the  Navy  Vote.  Did  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation  of  Portsmouth  ad- 
minister the  Tote  ?  Did  even  the  repre- 
sentatiTCS  of  the  people  who  paid  the 
money  administer  that  vote?  "No,*' he 
would  say  "but  the  people  elect  representa- 
tives who  determine  what  the  amount  of  the 
expenditure  shall  be."  Precisely.  But  the 
Commissioners  in  this  case  proposed  the 
very  contrary  ;  the  ratepayers  were  not  to 
elect  the  Board  which  was  to  determine 
how  many  schools  should  be  built  and  main- 
tained, and  how  great  the  expenditure  was 
to  be;  yet  the  ratepayers  were  to  administer 
the  funds  which  were  obtained.  There- 
fore this  scheme  was  directly  opposed  to 
the  maxims  of  modern  legislation.  Until 
DOW,  the  ministry  of  the  parishes  had 
virtually  had  the  whole  management  of  the 
schools.  They  were  to  be  ousted  from  the 
management  for  no  fault  of  their  own,  but 
merely  in  order  to  square  with  an  inordi- 
nate lore  of  symmetry.  What  did  the  Com- 
missioners say  upon  the  point  of  popular 
management  ?— 

"  If  it  be  granted  that  local  sapervision  of  some 
sort  if  neoettary,  it  cannot  be  in  better  bands  than 
those  of  the  minister.  •  .  ,  He  is  superior  in 
position  to  the  teacher,  and  in  education  to  the 
parents ;  and  is  likely  to  be  above  the  reach  of 
local  prejudices  —  a  very  important  point  in 
country  communities — and  is  likely  to  deal 
eqoltably  and  impartially  with  all  parties."— 
[p.zzzii.3 


In  whom  did  local  prejudices  exist,  then, 


except  in  the  ratepayers?  Local  preju- 
dices were  assumed  to  prevail;  for  the  Com- 
missioners spoke  so  deprecatingly  concern- 
ing them.  What  were  those  local  preju- 
dices, but  the  opinions  of  the  ratepayers  ? 
Then  again — 

"  The  heritors  for  the  most  part  desire  honestly 
to  get  the  best  man  they  can  [as  a  teacher]  for 
their  own  school ;  and  by  their  position  and  eda- 
cation  they  are  removed  above  the  influence  oi 
local  prejudices  and  village  politics  and  animo- 
sities."--£p.  ml.] 

Those  local  prejudices  were  spoken  of  aa  so 
baneful  to  the  cause  of  education.  Let  us 
therefore  consider  for  a  moment  some  of  the 
evils  which  arise  where  local  prejudices  have 
sway.  Mr.  Eraser,  after  speaking  of  the 
extreme  lowness  of  teachers'  salaries  in 
America,  so  that  the  best  of  them  with 
draw,  and  the  schools  are  crippled,  quoted 
the  Connecticut  Report  of  1865,  as  fol- 
lows :— • 

**  The  employment  of  new»  and  especially  inex- 
perienced, teachers,  and  of  constantly  changing 
them  from  term  to  term,  which  is  caused  in  part 
by  a  desire  to  get  teachers  that  are  cheap,  is  ope- 
rating very  much  to  the  disadvantage  of  our 
schools.  .  .  .  Not  a  single  district  has  re- 
tained its  teachers  for  two  sncoessire  terms." 

In  German  schools  it  was  found  that  the 
salaries  of  teachers  were  cut  down  beyond 
measure  ;  hence  the  Rescript  of  March  6, 
1852,  which  caused  a  minimum  salary  to 
be  fixed  for  each  commune.  And  after- 
wards, by  the  regulations  of  October  15, 
1858,  the  powers  of  the  local  Boards  were 
virtually  superseded  altogether.  From  these 
Rescripts  we  might  gather  the  judgment 
of  Prussia  on  the  effects  of  local  manage- 
ment of  the  school  rates.  Then  as  to  the 
building  of  schools  under  this  system  :  one 
would  suppose  that  by  parity  of  reasoning 
those  who  paid  the  rates  should  determine 
the  number  of  schools  to  be  built.  The 
Commissioners  even  asserted  (p.  cviii.)  that 
the  ratepayers  must  be  the  best  judges 
of  what  schools  would  be  required.  Tet  they 
proposed  that  the  Central  Board  should 
decide  what  schools  were  to  be  built  if  one- 
third  of  the  ratepayers  did  not  dissent.  If 
more  than  two-thirds  did  dissent,  yet  the 
Board  might  renew  its  decree  the  following 
year,  and  the  building  of  those  schools  would 
then  be  taken  altogether  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  ratepayers,  who  would  have  no  further 
to  do  in  the  matter  than  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. Surely  this  was  not  local  govern- 
ment ;  this  was  not  self-government,  but  a 
central  despotism  aud  arbitrary  confiscation 
of  property.  Then  as  to  the  maintenance 
of  schools  when  built,  the  object  of  the 
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ratepayers  would  be  to  cut  down  expense. 
The  teacher  therefore  would  anfiPer,  in  that 
his  salary  would  be  eiposed  to  frequent 
reductions.  According  to  the  New  York 
Report  for  1865,  tenchers  were  paid  wages 
as  low  as  7s,  a  week  during  the  session  of 
the  school,  which  was  only  twenty-four 
weeks  in  the  year.  By  such  a  system, 
therefore,  we  should  be  substituting  an  in- ' 
ferior  article  under  the  same  name  of  "Edu- 
cation." Ratepayers  used  to  manage  the 
highways;  they  did  it  so  badly  that  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  took  the  matter 
out  of  their  hands.  "  Bumbledom"  ma- 
naged the  poor  so  badly,  that  last  year 
there  was  a  loud  outcry  against  yestries. 
Why  should  we  hand  over  education  to 
*•  Bumbledom"  to  be  destroyed  ?  ••  But 
(you  say),  if  we  trust  to  subscriptions,  the 
burden  falls  so  unequally."  Well,  but 
rates  will  not  equalize  the  burden.  In  a 
place  which  is  poor  but  populous,  that  is 
where  the  value  per  head  is  small,  and  the 
educational  destitution  great,  there  the 
rate  must  be  large.  In  a  place  which  is 
rich  in  value  and  sparse  in  population,  the 
rate  would  be  small.  So  that  the  poor  place 
would  be  heavily  rated,  while  the  rich  place 
would  not  feel  the  burden.  The  incidence, 
therefore,  would  be  very  unfair.  Again, 
rating  is  but  a  step  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion. If  a  school  were  built  by  all,  it  must 
be  large  enough  for  all.  The  neit  thing 
would  be,  that  all  must  be  forced  to  go  to  it, 
or  else  there  would  be  a  needless  waste.  A 
person  without  any  children  might  have  to 
pay  the  education  rate.  He  would  ask 
why  he  should  have  to  do  so  ?  "  Because 
it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the  State 
and  the  interests  of  society  that  all  should 
be  educated,  and  that  none  should  run 
wild  in  the  streets."  Then  he  would  say 
— "  I  demand  that,  in  the  name  of  those 
same  interests  of  society  and  welfare  of 
the  State,  all  should  be  educated,  and  that 
none  should  run  wild  in  the  streets."  That 
which  jutttiGed  the  tax,  justified  compulsion. 
Schools  were  a  means  to  an  end.  Each 
person  paid  for  the  end,  and  therefore  that 
end  must  be  secured  to  him.  The  State 
had  no  right  to  take  A's  money  to  educate 
B*B  children,  unless  the  end  were  guaranteed 
to  him.  Compulsory  support  was  compul- 
sory attendance.  What  were  the  conse- 
quences of  this  theory  ?  Compulsory  edu- 
cation was  cither  right  or  wrong  in  prin- 
ciple. If  right,  it  must  be  compulsory  on 
all,  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  and 
therefore  the  Commissioners  very  logi- 
cally said  that  a  rate  must  be  raised  for 
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the  education,  not  only  of  the  poor,  but 
of  the  rich  also.  Did  it  not  seem  mons- 
trous that  money  should  be  raised  by  a 
local  rate  to  pay  for  the  education  of  the 
rich  who  could  pay  for  themselves  ?  The 
other  necessary  consequence  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Central  Board.  If  Govern- 
ment had  to  force  schools  to  be  built,  then 
it  must  see  that  they  were  efficiently  main- 
tained ;  and  thus  we  were  at  once  plunged 
into  centralization.  To  that  point  the  Com- 
missioners had  arrived.  In  the  United 
States  the  same  theory  had  brought  them 
to  the  same  goal.  Mr.  Fraser  quoted  from 
the  New  York  Report  of  1865,  as  follows: — 

«  Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  State  to  take 
the  matter  of  edncatiDg  its  children  in  hand,  dis- 
trict the  territory,  build  the  8oho(d  houses,  em- 
plox  and  pay  the  teachers,  and  then  compel  the 
attendance  of  the  children  as  they  do  in  Germany  f 
Would  it  not  be  economy  f  Could  not  the  monies 
now  received  ....  be  more  Judiciously 
expended,  and  furnish  much  better  teachers  and 
schools  than  we  now  hayef  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  with  the  same  expenditure,  in  the 
hands  of  a  competent  educational  bureau,  our 
common  schools  could  be  improved  100  per 
cent."— [jFVowr'f  Report,  p.  29.] 

And  yet  be  it  remembered  that  the  com- 
pulsory education  law  of  America  had 
signally  failed.  Mr.  Fraser  said — "  The 
Compulsory  Law  stands  almost  as  a  dead 
letter  on  the  statute  book.*'  The  people 
will  not  stand  it,  unless  they  fully  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  education,  and  if  they 
do  appreciate  the  value  of  education,  such 
a  law  can  never  be  required.  The  object 
was  to  remove  educational  destitution. 
Rates  would  never  effect  this  purpose.  A 
priori  you  might  expect  that  they  would 
do  so ;  experience  had  shown  that  they 
would  not.  Felix  quern  faciunt  aliena 
pericula  cautum,  Happy  he  whom  ano- 
ther's blunders  renders  wise.  On  this 
point  he  would  refer  to  a  statement  of  Mr. 
Fraser  in  reference  to  New  York.  Mr. 
Fraser,  quoting  the  New  York  Beport  of 
1865,  said — 

'*  The  whole  number  of  children,  between  the 
ages  of  five  and  twenty-one,  residing  in  the  city  is 
estimated  at  260,000.  This  estimate  is  believed  to 
be  much  under  the  number.  The  average  number 
of  such  children  in  regular  attendance  upon  our 
public  schools,  including  the  free  academy,  even- 
ing schools,  and  corporate  charitable  institutions 
of  the  city  participating  in  the  school  fund,  does 
not  exceed,  upon  the  most  liberal  estimate, 
90,000.  We  cannot,  therefore,  escape  the  convic- 
tion that  there  are  not  far  from  10,000  children 
within  the  city  who  either  attend  no  school,  or 
whose  means  of  instructions  are  restricted  to  the 
very  briefest  period." 

Similar  statements  were  made  in  the  Be* 
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ports  of  Ohio  and  of  Conoeotiont.  The 
pereeotage  of  atteoclaDee  on  enrolment  was 
in  England,  76  per  cent ;  in  six  States  of 
America,  70  ;  in  eight  cities  of  America, 
58 ;  in  Ohio,  57;  in  New  York  Citj,  40  ; 
and  in  Canada,' 38  per  cent.  Therefore, 
it  was  evident  that  England  was  far  above 
those  places  in  respect  to  the  attendance. 
Moreover,  in  England,  one-fourth  of  the 
children  who  attended,  attended  for  150  to 
200  days ;  while  in  New  York  State  onlj  7 
per  cent  did  so,  and  in  New  York  Citj 
oolj  11  per  cent  attended  for  150  days 
in  the  jear.  The  next  point  to  consider 
was  whether  more  funds  would  be  obtained 
for  the  support  of  schools  than  were  ob- 
tained at  present.  Mr.  Eraser  stated  that 
in  America  the  sums  locally  raised  by  the 
rate  on  real  and  personal  property-— 

"  Are  not  more,  nor  in  manj  eaiei  so  mnob, 
at  mADj  a  clergyman  among  oarselves  has  to 
pty  out  of  hit  income  for  the  sappcwt  of  his  vil- 
lage lehooL" 

In  Massachusetts,  io  1864,  they  raised  only 
23*4  cents,  or  less  than  It.  per  child  of 
the  ages  between  five  and  fifteen ;  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  the  schools  were  **  little 
better  than  our  dame  schools."  In  the 
United  States  they  found  that  they  could 
no  longer  depend  upon  the  rates.  Erom 
the  beginning  of  the  century  whenever  a 
new  State  was  formed,  one*sixteenth  of 
the  land  was  set  apart  for  the  support  of 
education.  This  was  called  *'  the  school 
section,'*  and  was  a  species  of  endowment. 
Again,  in  every  State  there  was  the 
''  United  States  Deposit  Fund,"  which  was 
expended  partly  in  the  support  of  educa- 
tion ;  in  New  York  this  produced  260,000 
dollars  annually.  Besides  this  there  was 
"the  State  School  Fund; "  and  it  was  men* 
tioned  by  Mr.  Eraser  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts— 

"The  estahlishment  of  the  school  fond  was  the 
mort  ixnportant  educational  measure  ever  adopted 
hj  the  Government  of  this  Commonwealth.  In 
1832 » when  an  effort  wai  made  to  ohtain  trust- 
worthy returns  from  the  different  townihips,  it 
appeared  that  the  ninety-nine  townships  which 
responded  were  expending  only  1*98  dollars  each 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  .  .  .  The 
fiuth  of  the  people  in  a  system  of  publio  sohools 
was  seriously  undermined.  The  publio  schools 
were  &st  becoming  pauper  establishments,  into 

which  only  the  poor  and  neglected  went 

The  Act  establishing  the  fund  passed  in  1834. 
....  The  progress  that  had  been  made  since 
1834  ia  unqueetionably  due  to  the  establishment 
of  the  school  fund.*' 

Mr.  Eraser  added — 

^  I  have  found  that  a  rate-supported  system  of 
•eboolf ,  whatever  may  be  its  apparent  superficial 
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uniformity,  rnlly  exhibits  all  the  inscualitias  of 
a  voluntary  system,  and  hibours  besides  under 
certain  special  difficulties  of  its  own.  ...  If 
people  suppose  that  every  American  rate-sup- 
ported school  is  in  a  condition  of  effloienoy.  they 
are  simply  labouring  under  an  entire  miscon- 
ception." 

In  conclusion,  he  would  observe  that  the 
great  cause  of  the  deficiency  of  the  attend- 
ance of  children  at  schools  was  the  apathy 
of  the  parents  in  reference  to  education. 
The  effects  of  apathy  were  deplored  in 
every  country  and  under  all  systems.  It 
was  impossible  to  make  men  angels  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Indifference  was  caused 
by  a  want  of  education,  by  a  deficiency  of 
an  appreciation  of  the  great  value  of  edu- 
cation ;  and  that  cause  could  only  be  re- 
moved by  patient  labour,  and  not  by  any 
sudden  action  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
It  was  idle  to  endeavour  to  remove  an  effect 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  while  the  cause 
still  remained.  It  would  be  as  wise  to  pass 
an  Act  that  fire  should  not  bum.  During 
the  last  three  years  (the  Commissioners 
reported)  the  state  of  education  had  im- 
proved greatly  in  Scotland.  In  the  rate- 
supported  sohools  of  the  United  States^ 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  continual 
complaints  of  "  a  great  mass  of  apathy 
and  unconeem,  of  truancy  and  absen- 
teeism." He  trusted  that  Parliament 
would  not  give  up  the  system  under  which 
that  improvement  had  taken  place  in  Scot- 
land, for  the  system  under  which  education 
in  the  United  Stotes  had  gone  back.  It 
was  not  his  desire,  however,  to  criticise  the 
Beport  of  the  Commissioners  in  any  carp- 
ing spirit,  but  he  had  stated  certain  objec- 
tions which  appeared  to  lie  on  the  surface, 
with  the  view  of  eliciting  the  views  of 
other  hon.  Members  and  of  the  people  for 
the  future  guidance  of  the  Government. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  that  he  had  listened 
with  astonishment  and  pain  to  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Lord.  Though  the  noble 
Lord  disclaimed  being  actuated  by  any 
carping  spirit  in  reference  to  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  he  must  say  that 
during  the  twelve  years  he  had  been  in 
Parliament  he  had  never  before  heard  any 
Report  of  Commissioners  appointed  by  the 
Crown,  and  possessing  the  entire  confidence 
of  the  country,  criticised  in  such  a  way  by 
a  Member  sitting  on  the  Treasury  bench. 
He  had  visited  the  common  schools  in 
America,  and  he  could  give  the  House 
some  information  on  that  subject ;  but  he 
came  down  to  the  House,  not  to  discuss 
the  scholastic  institutions  of  the  United 
States  or  of  Prussia,  but  to  suggest  that 
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the  Ooyernment  should  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
settle  this  long  pending  question  in  Scot- 
land. The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  for 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  had  scarcely 
uttered  a  dozen  sentences  having  reference 
to  the  educational  system  of  Scotland.  He 
trusted  that  the  noble  Lord  had  not  ex- 
pressed the  sentiments  of  the  Goyernment, 
whom  he  entreated  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion in  a  fair  and  impartial  spirit.  He 
desired  to  express  his  deep  sense  of  the 
diligence,  prudence,  and  ability  displayed 
by  the  Commissioners,  who  had  been  so 
much  maligned  by  the  noble  Lord.  When 
it  was  the  fact  that  the  Commissioners 
had  arrived  at  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  a 
national  system  of  education,  it  did  not  be- 
come the  noble  Lord  to  use  the  expressions 
he  had  done  to>night.  The  fact,  that  such 
a  Report  had  been  made  by  a  Commission 
so  composed,  proved  that  a  national  system 
would  be  welcomed  with  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction throughont  Scotland  ;  and  scarcely 
a  single  witness  doubted  that  such  a  sys- 
tem might  be  established.  The  differences 
of  opinion  that  prevailed  were  in  regard  to 
the  quality,  quantity,  and  distribution  of 
the  education  at  present  given.  One 
would  suppose  from  the  language  of  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  Royal  Commissioners 
had  propounded  some  great  theories ;  but 
their  Report  was  a  matter-of-fact  and 
business-like  document.  They  took  the 
prudent  and  sensible  course  of  instituting 
a  full  and  searching  investigation.  The 
result  was  to  show,  that,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  scholars  to  the  population  was 
tolerably  satisfactory,  the  quality  and  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given,  especially  in 
private  and  venture  schools,  the  unequal 
distribution  of  educational  advantages,  and 
the  character  of  the  school  buildings,  im- 
peratively called  for  an  alteration  of  the 
present  system.  The  noble  Lord  had  con- 
trasted the  statistics  of  Prussia  with  those, 
not  of  Scotland,  but  of  Selkirkshire,  and, 
omitting  the  large  and  the  manufacturing 
towns,  he  thought  to  hoodwink  the  House. 
He  rejoiced  to  find,  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners,  that  while  a  few  clergymen 
in  Scotland  holding  extreme  opinions  at- 
tached great  importance  to  these  religious 
denominational  schools,  which  had  been 
eulogized  by  the  noble  Lord,  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  the  parents  of  the 
children,  cared  not  one  straw  about  these 
religious  distinctions ;  all  they  looked  to 
was  the  merit  of  the  schools.  The  statis- 
tics were  as  unanswerable  as  they  were 
remarkable,  and  they  completely  dispelled 
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any  delusion  with  regard  to  religious  dif« 
ferences  in  Scotland  standing  in  the  way 
of  a  system  of  enlightened  national  educa- 
tion. The  Royal  Commissioners  brought 
out  these  remarkable  facts-— Free  Church 
parents  sent  their  children  to  Established 
Church  Schools,  Catholic  parents  sent 
their  children  to  Free  Church  schools,  and 
Episcopalian  parents  sent  their  children  to 
United  Presbyterian  schools;  and,  indeed, 
it  appeared  that  parents  seldom  asked  vrith 
what  denomination  a  school  was  connected. 
The  Report  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
Privy  Council  system  in  Scotland  had 
proved  totally  inadequate  and  inefficient. 
It  laboured  under  a  defect  which  was  not 
only  inevitable,  but  incurable.  Where  the 
denominational  system  failed,  was  not  in 
the  inefficiency  of  the  schools  established, 
but  in  its  uncertainty.  It  offered  no  secu- 
rity for  an  equally  diffused  education. 
There  was  too  much  in  one  place  and  too 
little  in  another.  He  believed  that  you 
could  not  have  a  system  which  should  be 
at  once  voluntary,  efficient,  and  universal. 
The  noble  Lord  spoke  of  Scotland  as 
having  been  under  the  parochial  system 
until  now,  and  he  was  evidently  unac- 
quainted with  the  religious  and  educational 
institutions  of  Scotland.  Hon.  (Gentlemen 
opposite,  however  much  they  were  attached 
to  the  English  Church  schools,  would  ad- 
mit that  the  parochial  system  had  not 
kept  pace  with  the  wants  and  requirements 
of  the  people.  It  was  not  in  the  nature  of 
things  it  should  be  so.  The  voluntary 
system  had  failed ;  the  Privy  CouncU 
system,  from  its  nature,  not  from  any  de- 
fect in  management,  had  failed  in  the 
islands,  the  Highlands,  and  the  large  towns 
of  Scotland.  What  were  the  Commissioners 
to  do  ?  They  found  no  sectarian  or  deno- 
minational differences  impeding  education. 
They  found  that  efficient  schools  and 
teachers  could  be  provided  for  an  average 
rate  of  2id.  in  the  pound  on  the  annual 
value  of  property.  As  sensible  men  they 
were  driven  to  the  conclusion  to  recom- 
mend an  entire  change  of  system ;  and 
they  had  done  so  with  singular  unanimity. 
They  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
national  system  was  possible  and  practi- 
cable. The  keystone  of  their  recommen- 
dation was  the  declaration  that  the  de- 
nominational system  in  Scotland  was 
unnecessary,  and  that,  although  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  throw  aside  existing 
denominational  schools,  still  it  is  essential 
that  no  denominational  schools  shall  for 
the  future  be  erected  by  the  aid  of  the 
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Trearary,  or,  after  a  fixed  time,  adopted 
into  the  national  Bjstem.     Like  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs,  he  was 
prepared  to  advocate  changes  more  sweep- 
bg  than  those  recommended  by  the  Go- 
Temment.     Perhaps  he  knew  more  of  the 
schools  of  America  and  of  Prussia  than 
did  the  noble  Lord  ;  but  he  did  not  advo- 
cate the  adoption  of  the  American  system, 
for,  as  sensible  men  they  mast  consider 
what  was  practicable  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances.    Looking  at  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Report  as  a  whole,  believing 
that  the  effect  of  their  adoption  would  be 
to  arrest,  and  finally  to  abolish  the  deno- 
minational  system,    and   to  transfer   the 
management  of  schools  from  the  denomina* 
tiona  to  the  ratepayers,  he  for  one  was 
prepared  to  pass  the  Bill  appended  to  the 
Beport  without  the  alteration  of  a  single 
line.     He  must  express  his  great  disap- 
pointment that  the  noble   Lord,  instead  of 
listening  in  a  becoming  spirit  to  the  opi- 
Biona  of  Scotch   Members  and  of  other 
Gentlemen  interested  in  the  question   on 
both  aides  of  the  House,  and  giving  them 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  sentiments, 
should  have  arisen  immediately  after  his 
hon.  Friend,  not  to  express  natural  hesita- 
tion  to  legislate   this   Session,   for   that 
might  be  difficult,  but  to  denounce,  in  the 
most  nn measured  terms,  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners  appointed  by    Her 
Majesty.     He^  himself,  had  come  down  to 
the  House  intending  to  express  an  earnest 
hope  that  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  introduce  the  very  Bill  of  the 
Royal  Commissioners,  and  he  should  have 
been  glad  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Ayrshire 
(Sir  James  Fergusson),   the   right   hon. 
Member  for   Edinburgh  (Mr.  Moncreiff), 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Greenock  (Mr. 
Dnnlop),  three  of  the  Royal  Commissioners 
BO  attacked  by  the  noble  Lord,  had  intro- 
dnced  the  Bill  this  Session.     He  had  the 
fervent  conviction  that  it  would  have  been 
passed  by  the  House  9uh  nlentto,  with  the 
view  of  amending  any  defects  that  might 
be  found  in  it  in  a  subsequent  Session. 
After  the  tremendous  speech  to  which  they 
had  just  listened,  they  need  not  expect 
sneh  a  consummation  now,  hut  he  hoped 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  Cabinet  would  give  their  earnest  atten- 
tion to  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal 
Commissioners,  which  were  extremely  im- 
partial and  liberal,  and  showed  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and  that,  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  they  would  bring 
in  a  Bill  te  settle  the  question  of  education 


in  Scotland,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
great  impetus  to  the  settlement  of  the 
educational  question  in  England  and 
Wales. 

Sib  EDWARD  COLEBROOKB  said, 
he  too  had  been  astonished  at  the  long 
rambling  speech  of  the  noble  Lord,  from 
which  the  one   idea  to  be  gathered  was 
that  he  was  a  most  determined  opponent 
of  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Report  of  the   Commissioners.      If   that 
speech  really  represented  the  opinions  of 
the  Government,  there  was  little  use  in  his 
addressing  the  House  ;  but  he  hoped  that 
some  member  of  the  Government  would 
yet  rise  and  promise  to  give  their  atten* 
tion  to  a  subject  to  which  at  this  moment 
the  public  mind  in  Scotland  was  earnestly 
directed.     Although  he  agreed  generally 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Commissioners, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  adopt  all   those 
opinions,  nor  to  swallow  in  its  entirety  the 
Bill  which  had  been  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the    Government   and    the 
country.     Scotland  was  said  to  be  ripe  for 
a  national  system  of   education,   but  it 
already  had  one  which  was  capable  of  a 
large  extension,  and  ought  not,  he  thought, 
to  be  altogether  superseded.     The  Com- 
missioners had  hardly  done  bare  justice  to 
the  important  advantages  which  Scotland 
had  derived  from  the  grants  of  the  Privy 
Council.     He  fully  admitted   the  defects 
of   the  system,    but    these    grants    had 
largely  contributed  to  raise  the  standard 
of  education,  and  had  called  forth  a  large 
amount   of    voluntary  exertion  which    it 
would  be  unwise  to  check,  particularly  the 
inducements  which  had  thus  been  g^ven  to 
large  proprietors  of  works  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools.     The  defects  pointed 
out    in  Glasgow   and   elsewhere  did  not 
prove  the  failure  of  denominational  efforts, 
in  connection  with  which  the  greatest  leal 
and  energy  had  been  displayed  in  meeting 
existing  wants,  as  well  as  could  be  done 
in    rapidly  growing    communities.       He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs  in  his  desire  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  should  take  this  question  into 
their  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to 
carry  out  in  the  main  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  consider  the  scheme  maturely   before 
committing  themselves  to  every  part  of  it. 
For  example,  he  doubted  whether  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Central  Board  in  Edinburgh 
would  be  desirable.      He  had  far  rather 
trust  to  the  Executive  Government,  and 
the  inspection  which  they  carried  out  than 
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to  a  local  Board ;  nor  woqM  such  a  Board 
command  the  same  confidence  in  the 
country. 

Mb.  MONCREIFF  :  I  shall  not  go  at 
any  length  into  this  most  important  ques- 
tion at  this  hour  of  the  night ;  hut,  having 
heen  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
whose  report  is  now  under  consideration, 
and  having  for  several  years  taken  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  I  feel  that  I  ought 
to  say  a  few  words  before  the  debate  is 
brought  to  a  close.  In  the  first  place, 
then,  let  me  thank  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Elgin  burghs  for  the  clear 
and  very  able  manner  in  which  he  pre- 
sented this  question  to  the  House,  and  it 
must  be  gratifying  to  us  to  know  that  the 
result  of  this  Report  has  produced  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch  Members  so  general 
an  interest,  and  such  a  large  amount  of 
approbation.  I  listened  to  the  speech  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council — as,  I  believe,  every  Scotch  Mem- 
ber did,  indeed,  I  think  I  may  say  almost 
every  Member  of  the  House — with  feelings 
of  great  astonishment  and  surprise.  Sir, 
this  question  of  education  in  Scotland  is 
as  large  a  question,  and  is  as  imperial  a 
question,  as  even  that  which  has  consumed 
BO  many  days  and  nights  of  this  Session. 
In  fact  it  contemplates  one  of  those  ends 
which  Parliamentary  Reform  itself  is  in- 
tended to  attain,  and  at  last  we  have  a 
Report  which  has  been  prepared  after 
considerable  trouble  and  care,  which  em- 
braces a  variety  of  things  ;  and  we  find 
Gentlemen  of  various  political  opinions 
agreeing  in  that  Report,  some  of  those 
Gentlemen  having  sat  upon  the  same 
Treasury  Bench — three  of  them  at  least 
— as  the  noble  Lord  now  does.  Why,  the 
noble  Lord  himself  confessed  that  he  had 
not  had  time  to  master  his  Report,  and  he 
said  he  could  express  no  opinion  on  the 
subject.  [Lord  Robert  Montagu  ex< 
pressed  dissent.]  At  all  events,  the  noble 
Lord  professed  not  to  be  ready  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  that 
he  should  require  the  leisure  of  the  winter 
in  order  to  come. to  a  conclusion  upon  it. 
Yet,  after  a  confession  of  this  character, 
he  made  a  speech  in  which  every  sentence 
he  used  pledged  the  Government  and  him- 
self, as  far  as  he  could  pledge  them,  to 
a  view  directly  the  reverse  of  that  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners.  [Lord 
Robert  Montagu  r  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
never  said  anything  of  the  kind.]  Well, 
the  noble  Lord  may  not  have  said  bo  in  so 
many  words,  but  there  was  not  one  single 
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sentence  of  his  speech  which  did  not  bear 
out  this  interpretation  ;  and  unless  the 
noble  Lord  and  the  Government  come,  as 
I  hope  they  will  come,  to  a  very  different 
result,  I  am  afraid  the  chances  of  Scotch 
education,  as  far  as  they  lie  with  the 
Government,  are  not  so  bright  as  we 
had  confidently  hoped  they  had  been.  I 
looked  for  better  things,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  the  opinions  of  the  noble  Lord 
are  the  result  of  deliberation.  When  he 
comes  to  give  this  question  more  con- 
sideration, and  comes  to  look  into  it  more 
closely,  I  think  we  shall  have  conclusions 
different  to  those  which  have  been  pre- 
sented to  our  notice  to-night.  I  will  now 
say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  education 
in  Scotland.  The  Commissioners  have 
been  able  to  present  a  statistical  picture 
of  education  in  Scotland  as  complete  as 
was  ever  presented  in  any  country.  As 
regards  education  in  that  country,  what- 
ever are  the  remedies  to  be  applied,  we 
see  the  evils  without  the  slightest  doubt, 
and  we  see  where  they  have  been  exagge- 
rated and  where  they  were  overlooked,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  difficulty 
in  the  future,  either  with  respect  to  figures 
or  numbers,  for  we  must  now  come  to  the 
question  of  principle.  There  are  some 
encouraging  figures  in  the  statistics  of  the 
Commission,  one  of  which  is  that  we  find 
the  general  ratio  of  education  in  Scotland 
has  not  degenerated.  Why  is  it  that  we 
find  comparatively  a  high  rate  of  education 
in  Scotland  ?  I  should  say  that  it  is  be- 
cause we  have  a  national  system.  Do  we 
find  it  adequate  to  the  existing  wants  of 
the  country  ?  The  population  has  out- 
grown it,  and  the  moss  and  rust  of  years 
have  encumbered  it,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  in  that  country,  where  there  is  a  na- 
tional system,  we  have  the  highest  rate  of 
education.  Tou  may  say  that  is  cause 
and  effect.  But  still  it  is  the  fact,  and 
anyone  that  looks  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  will  find  that  the  effect  has 
been  produced  by  the  cause  to  which  I  refer. 
It  is  said  that  the  national  system  is  likely 
to  cramp  voluntary  efforts  ;  but,  granting 
that  it  does,  voluntary  effort  is  not  the 
object  we  have  in  view.  Our  object  is  the 
education  of  the  people.  People  speak  and 
argue  about  the  voluntary  system  as  if 
there  were  some  great  merit  it.  If  the 
voluntary  effort  promotes  education  it  does 
great  good,  and  Scotland  is  to  some  ex- 
tent an  example  of  that,  for  I  believe  there 
is  no  country  in  which  there  is  so  large  a 
voluntary  effort.     Although   in  Scotland 
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tlia«  are  4,000  and  odd  sobools,  ererj  one 
of  which  ia  required  for  the  education  of 
the  people,  not  above  1,300  belong  to  the 
national  sjBtem.  All  the  rest  are  denomi- 
national—the result  of  Toluntary  effort. 
Then  the  national  ByBtem  has  not  checked 
the  Tolnntary  effort,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  Toluntary  effort  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  national  system.  The  noble  Lord  has 
pointed  to  the  high  average  of  attendance 
in  some  districts,  as  if  that  would  compen- 
sate for  the  low  average  in  others.  What 
good  is  there  in  an  average  in  such  a 
matter  as  this  ?  What  if  we  have  of  all 
the  people  in  certain  districts  in  Glasgow 
an  average  of  one  in  thirteen  ?  What  good 
is  it  to  say  that  we  have  in  Selkirkshire  an 
average  of  one  in  four  ?  What  does  that 
average  take  from  the  scandal  of  such  a 
state  of  things  ?  As  a  justification  for  the 
backwardness  of  education  such  an  argu- 
ment is  entirely  worthless.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  good  for  anything,  it  is  good  for 
this — if  you  can  make  the  rate  one  in  four 
in  certain  districts,  you  can  make  it  this 
in  all.  It  is  all  a  delusion  to  say  that  the 
poverty  of  the  people  is  the  thing  which 
prevents  education.  In  Scotland,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  found  so.  Where  the 
parents  have  schools,  they  send  their  chil- 
dren to  them ;  and  the  real  deficiency  is 
not  on  the  part  of  the  parents,  but  is  the 
want  of  schools.  These  statistics  prove 
that  there  are  not  schools  enough  ;  and 
when  there  are  schools  enough,  then  you 
may  blame  the  parents  if  they  do  not  send 
their  children  to  them.  These  statistics 
teach  some  important  lessons,  and  show 
there  is  a  large  and  primary  deficiency. 
I  hope  one  result  of  the  labours  of  this 
Session  will  be  to  bring  this  great  ques- 
tion of  education  out  of  the  mist  and  dost 
with  which  it  is  surrounded — to  bring  it 
to  its  real  standard «— the  good  of  the 
people — and  that  we  shall  no  longer  have 
it  made  the  shuttlecock  for  contending 
parties.  The  fact  is,  we  must  now  address 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  education  —  of 
raising  its  standard,  and  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  all.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Lanarkshire  greatly  misap> 
prehended,  as  I  think,  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners.  They  intended  to  keep 
things  as  they  are  as  regards  existing 
schools,  because  it  was  found  they  are  all 
wanted.  All  that  is  proposed  in  the  first 
instance  is^  that  the  superintending  body 
ihaU  see  the  schools  efficiently  conducted 
and  open  to  inspection.  The  management 
it  not  to  be  altered,  nor  are  the  Privy 


Council  Grants  to  be  withdrawn ;  quite 
the  reverse  :  the  Commissioners  proposed 
that  they  shall  continue  to  be  paid  on  the 
footing  of  the  Revised  Code,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  4th  clause  shall  not  apply, 
and  the  superintending  body  is  to  have  the 
control  of  the  schools.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Robert  Montagu)  thought  there  was 
something  shocking  in  the  idea  that  the 
parishes  should  be  made  to  supply  funds 
for  the  schools.  But  that  is  the  point  at 
which  we  want  to  arrive.  We  see  that  the 
voluntary  efforts  have  not  accomplished 
what  we  could  wish,  and  we  want  to  see 
whether  the  compulsory  system  will  do  it. 
With  regard  to  the  4th  clause  of  the  Re- 
vised Code,  the  noble  Lord  said  the  Scotch 
system  was  a  heterogeneous  system  ;  but 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
Now,  it  is  an  old  tradition  in  Scotland 
that  all  ranks  came  to  the  same  school, 
sat  on  the  same  stools,  and  learned  the 
same  lessons  ;  and  although  that  system 
is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  done  away  with 
of  late  years,  I  believe  Scotland  has  de- 
rived great  advantage  from  the  system ; 
therefore  it  would  cramp  the  beneficial 
operation  of  the  system  if  the  4th  clause 
were  applied.  As  to  the  superintendence, 
some  objection  has  been  taken  to  the 
Board  sitting  in  Edinburgh.  That  is  a 
matter  of  detail.  .  It  is  really  immaterial 
whether  the  Board  sits  in  Edinburgh  or  in 
London.  It  is  immaterial  whether  there 
is  a  separate  branch  in  Scotland  or  a  super- 
intending body  at  the  Privy  Council.  It 
is  a  matter  perfectly  open  for  consideration. 
Then,  lastly,  the  Commissioners  proposed 
that  when  the  managers  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  choose  to  throw  their  schools 
upon  the  national  system,  they  may  apply 
to  the  board  or  governing  body,  and  then, 
if  it  be  a  proper  school,  it  may  be  put 
upon  the  rates  ;  so  that  gradually  these 
denominational  schools  will  be  absorbed  in 
the  national  system,  and  after  some  years 
will  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  it  is  desir- 
able they  should  arrive — namely,  the  paro- 
chial system,  which  it  was  designed  by  the 
Commissioners  should  embrace  the  schools 
of  the  whole  community.  I  do  hope  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  treat  this  mat- 
ter with  the  anxiety  and  attention  it  de- 
serves. I  might  have  had  some  misgivings 
on  this  matter,  and  might  have  wished  that 
it  was  reserved  for  a  Liberal  Government 
to  deal  with  this  question ;  but  it  is  too 
large  a  question  for  considerations  of  that 
nature.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  treat  the  question  fairly  and  consi- 
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derately,  I  can  promiBe  them   they   will 
hare  all  the  support  of  this  Beooh. 

Mb.   OATHORNE  HARDT  said,  be 
was  well  aware  that  he  was  incompeteDt  to 
speak  with  authority  upoD  the  subject  of 
education  in  Scotbrnd,   and  be  felt  con- 
siderable diffidence  in  addressing  the  Honse 
upon  that  occasion.      His  attention  had 
been  directed  hitherto  to  the  system  of 
education   in  England,  and   he   bad  not 
hesitated   to  express  his  opinions  on  that 
subject.     His  noble  Friend  commenced  his 
speech  by  stating  the  opinions  and  inten- 
tions of  Her  Majesty's  Government,   and 
had  said  that  the  Report  had  not  been  long 
enough  in  their  hands  to  enable  them  to 
form  a  judgment  upon  it.     For  himself, 
he  could  say  that  he  had  not  had  time  to 
do  more  than  look  at  the  recommendations 
of  the  Commissioners,  and  he  should  feel 
entirely  disqualified  for  the  discussion  of  a 
question    of  such   magnitude    by  merely 
taking  the  statistics  without  reading  the 
other  parts  of  the  Report.     It  had  been 
shown  even  by  hon.   Gentlemen  on   the 
opposite  side  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.   Member  for  Montrose,  to  pass  the 
Bill  recommended  by  the  Commissioners, 
nemine  dissetUiente,  could  not  be  adopted. 
He  was  not  prepared  to  take  what  the  right 
hon.  and    learned  Gentleman   had  called 
the  Imperial  view  of  the 'subject,  for  the 
circumstances  of  Scotland  were  totally  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  either  England  or 
Ireland.      There  existed    in    Scotland    a 
system  of  parochial  education,  the  schools 
being  practically  supported  by  rates  de- 
rived from  the  land,  which  had  never  been 
the  case  in  the  sister  countries.     Now,  it 
was  only  reasonable,  in  considering  how  to 
legislate  for  Scotland,  to  see  whether  the 
existing  system  might  be    modified    and 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  present 
time.     He  was,  prepared,  therefore,  being 
better  acquainted  with  education  in  Eng- 
land, to  deal  with  the  two  countries  on 
their    separate   merits.      His   right  hon. 
Friend  opposite    (Mr.  Bruce)    would,  no 
doubt,  wish  to  put  education  both  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland   on  the  same  footing, 
and  the  hon.  Members  for  Elgin  and  Mon- 
trose appeared  to  desire  the  adoption  of  the 
American  system  of  common  schools.    He 
confessed  that  the  effect  of  the  argument 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Edin- 
burgh, with  respect  to  adopting  the  de- 
nominational system  in  a  national  system 
for  Scotland,  must  inevitably  be  to  destroy 
the  voluntary  system  in  that  part  of  the 
kingdom.    Indeed,  the  object  of  the  Com- 
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missioners  was  by  degrees  to  bring  educa- 
tion under  one  system,  subject  to  some 
centra]  supervision,  and  supported  by  rates 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  regarded 
the  present  system  of  payment  by  the 
heritors  as  tantamount  to  a  ratepaying 
system.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  large 
question  embraced  in  the  Report,  but  would 
only  repeat  what  had  been  said,  that  the 
Government,  out  of  respect  to  the  eminent 
and  remarkable  men  who  had  composed 
the  Commission,  would  do  their  best  to  in- 
vestigate the  question.  They  would  ap- 
proach it  in  no  hostile  spirit,  but  with  the 
single  desire  to  deal  with  it  fairly  and 
candidly.  At  the  same  time  however  they 
themselves  must  have  the  opinions  they 
had  expressed  respected.  For  himself  he 
would  not  recant  the  opinions  he  had  given 
with  respect  to  English  education ;  but  the 
fact  of  Scotland  being  placed  under  a  dif- 
ferent system  would  enable  him  to  ap- 
proach the  question  in  a  different  manner 
than  he  bad  done  in  dealing  with  the  one 
affecting  Bnfl;land. 

Mb.  BRUCE   said,  he  was  sure   the 
House  must  have  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction the  reassuring  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman.     He  had  feared  that  the 
policy  of  education  in  Scotland  might  be 
prejudiced  by  the  Bill  relative  to  English 
education,  which  he  laid  on  the  table  a  few 
weeks  ago  ;  and  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  seemed  intended  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone,  and  to  extinguish  all  hope  of 
extending  education  by  means  of  rating 
alike  in  Scotland  and  England.  He  agreed 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  such 
a  system  might  be  adopted  in    Scotland 
with  less  deviation  from  ancient  practice 
than  in  England,  and  he  hoped  that  no 
fear  of  creating  an  awkward   precedent 
with  regard  to  England  would  deter  the 
Government  from  adopting  it  in  the  case 
of  Scotland.     The  needs  of  both  countries, 
however,  were  the  same,  the  circumstances 
of  the  large  towns  in  the  two  countries 
being  very  similar.     It  bad  been  supposed, 
indeed,  that  the  existing  system  in  Eng- 
land had  failed  most  signally  in  the  rural 
districts,  where  11,000  parishes  received 
no  grants ;  but  he  was  prepared  to  show 
that  the  failure  in  the  large  towns  was  still 
more   conspicuous.      This   was  seen   es- 
pecially in  that  portion  of  Glasgow  which 
the  Government  proposed  to  erect  into  a 
borough.      Unless  the  principle  of  State 
assistance  were  changed  the  masses  in  the 
large  towns  would  not  be  reached.      He 
rejoiced  to  think  that  this  discussion,  not- 
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withsUmding  its  unfortaoate  beginning, ' 
had  terminated  so  fafourably,  and,  after 
the  auurance  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- ; 
man,  he  waa  satisfied  that  the  GoYernment 
would  give  the  question  a  candid  con- 
sideration, and  that  there  was  OTory  pro- 
spect of  its  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 


IMPORTATION  OF  CATTLE. 
ORDEB    IN     COUKOIL    28tH    HAT. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  in  calling  attention 
to  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  28th  of 
May,  he  wished  to  remark  that,  whereas  a 
preTious  order  allowed  cattle  to  be  driven 
from  the  wharf  to  the  market,  and  thence 
taken  to  the  usual  slaughter-houses,  it  was 
now  required  that  they  should  remain  for 
twelve  hours  at  the  place  where  they  were 
landed,  and  should  then  be  conveyed  by 
rail  only  to  the  Islington  Cattle  Market. 
They  might  afterwards  be  driven  about 
the  metropolis  or  back  to  Black  wall,  so 
that  the  effect  of  insisting  on  their  con- 
veyance by  rail  to  the  market  was  simply 
to  bring  a  certain  amount  of  toll  to  the 
railways,  and  not  provide  any  security 
against  inspection.  This  was  simply  a  pre- 
posterous order,  and  whether  its  object  was 
to  snbeidiae  the  railway,  he  did  not  know. 
The  slaughter-houses  at  Whitechapel  were 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  wharves  where 
the  cattle  were  landed,  but  in  order  to  be 
brought  there  they  should  be  taken  by  rail 
to  North  London,  and  driven  from  Isling- 
ton to  Whitechapel.  He  hoped  some  ex- 
planation would  be  given  for  the  reason 
and  motive  for  issuing  the  Order,  and  in 
order  to  allow  tlie  noble  Lord  an  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  the  House  a  second 
time  he  would  move  *'  that  the  Order  in 
Council  of  the  28th  of  May  relating  to  the 
cattle  plagae  is  inexpedient." 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaettioo,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"The  Order  of  the  Privy  Council  of  the  28th 
May  1867,  retpeeting  the  importation  of  Cattle 
is  i]iexpedient,"--<JI&.  AyrUm,) 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  that  the  subject 
introduced  by  his  hon.  Friend  was  one 
which  deserved  the  consideration  of  the 
Government.  He  was  informed  that  what 
the  railway  companies  required  was  time 


to  enable  them  to  complete  the  necessary 
sidings  and  pens. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
the  Order  in  Council  was  issued  at  a  time 
when  the  cattle  plague  was  increasing  in 
London.  It  was  represented  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Privy  Council  by  the  veterinary 
surgeons  that  when  the  cattle  arrived  at 
the  port  of  landing  it  was  impossible  to 
say  whether  they  had  the  cattle  plague  or 
not,  but,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  for  twelve  hours,  the  disease 
could  be  easily  detected.  An  Order  was 
therefore  passed  to  retain  the  animals  for 
twelve  hours  at  the  port  of  landing  ;  but, 
as  the  inspection  could  only  commence 
after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours,  the  prac- 
tical effect  was  that  they  would  be  kept 
considerably  more.  The  animals  usually 
arrived  on  Saturday  evening  for  the  Isling- 
ton Cattle  Market  of  Monday.  They  would 
therefore  not  be  removed  until  Monday 
morning,  having  thus  been  kept  in  quaran- 
tine for  thirty-six  hours.  *  By  such  an 
arrangement  when  they  got  to  the  cattle 
market  there  could  remain  very  little 
doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  infected  or 
not.  If  on  inspection  they  proved  to 
be  infected  they  would  be  slaughtered 
at  once,  but  if  not  there  was  very  little 
harm  in  letting  them  walk  for  a  certain 
distance  to  the  slaughter-house.  The 
object  of  the  Order  was  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  cattle  plague  in  London. 
If  this  Order  were  rescinded  the  animals 
would  be  landed  and  taken  straight  from 
the  wharves  across  the  metropolis,  infect- 
ing the  lairs  and  every  place  through 
which  they  might  pass.  By  the  present 
arrangement  moreover  it  would  be  known 
where  every  animal  went,  as  they  could 
be  traced  by  means  of  the  market  passes; 
but  if  the  Order  were  rescinded  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  follow  the  animals  to 
their  destination,  and  the  cattle  plague 
would  soon  become  beyond  control.  The 
object  was  good,  and  by  no  other  means 
could  it  be  carried  out.  The  Order 
that  had  been'  passed  had  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  railway  com- 
panies, and  the  persons  at  the  various 
wharves.  The  Committee  of  Council  had 
given  the  railways  until  the  18th  of  June 
to  prepare  the  necessary  sidings,  dec,  but 
the  only  body  which  had  done  anything 
bad  been  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
who  had  erected  slaughter-houses.  The 
railway  companies  did  nothing,  and  then 
when  it  was  too  late  they  rose  tn  mcast 
against  the  Order  in  Council.    If  any  in- 
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ooiiTenieoce  had  occurred  it  was  tbeir  own 
fault,  in  not  having  made  due  preparation. 
Major  JERYIS  said,  he  considered  the 
Order  was  one  of  the  most  absurd  ever 
issued  by  any  Government.  Could  the 
time  spent  bj  the  beasts  in  the  cattle 
niorket  be  any  test  of  their  having  the 
disease  or  not  ? 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


SUPPLY— CIVIL   SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

£300,000,  on  account,  for  Post  OflSce  Packet 
SerTioe ;  no  part  of  which  sum  is  to  be  applicable 
or  applied  in  or  towards  making  an j  payment  in 
reipect  of  any  period  subaequent  to  the  20th  daj 
of  Jane  1868*,  to  Mr.  Joseph  George  Churchward, 
or  to  t  nj  person  claiming  through  or  under  him 
by  virtue  of  a  certain  Contract  bearing  date  the 
26th  day  of  April  1859,  made  between  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Admiralty  (for 
and  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty)  of  the  first  part, 
and  the  said  Joseph  George  Churchward  of  the 
second  part,  or  in  or  towards  the  satisfiiction  of 
any  claim  whatsoever  of  the  said  Joseph  George 
Churchward,  by  virtue  of  that  Contract,  so  far 
as  relates  to  any  period  subsequent  to  the  20th 
day  of  June  1863. 

Mr.  Crawford,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Hunt,  consented  to  postpone  any  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  to  a  future  stage. 

House  reiumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday 
next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 


LOCAL  €K)TERNU£KT  SXTPPLEHEirrAL  (nO.    5) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Qatbobni  Habdt, 
Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  under 
<«  The  Local  GoTcmment  Act,  1858/'  relating  to 
the  districts  of  Ramegate,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
Bognor,  Newport,  Chesterfield,  MaWem,  Great 
Harwood,  and  Harrow,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  to  certain  districts  under  that  Act,  or- 
dered to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  QATHOBirx 
Harot  and  Mr.  iluMi. 
Bin  preeetUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  206.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

before  Two  o'clock  till 

Monday  next. 
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MINUTES.]— SuicT  CoiofiTTBi^On  Business 
of  the  House  nominated, 

PuBuo  Bills— Ftr«t  Reading — Court  of  Chan- 
cery (Ireland)  •  (172). 

Second  Reading-^^^itX  Stores*  [1601;  Local 
Government  Supplemental  (No.  8)*  (166); 
Local  Qoyernment  Supplemental  (No.  4)* 
(167). 

Report  —  Chatham  and  Sheemess  Stipendiary 
Mnptrate*(142). 

Third  Reading — County  Courts  Acts  Amend- 
ment* (166);  Houses  of  Parliament*  (186); 
National  Gallery  Enlargement  *  (100),  and 
passed, 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND). 
PSTITIOK. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  presented 
a  petition  from  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Dublin  in  favour  of  the  purchase  and 
management  of  the  Irish  railways  by  the 
Qovemment,  and  said  that  the  subject  had 
already  been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Qovemment  by  a  deputation  which  had 
been  received  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Gbvemment  and  the  Ghan- 
ceUor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  which  had 
been  assured  by  them  that  the  subject 
should  receive  the  special  attention  of  the 
Qovemment.  He  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
considered  the  subject  a  very  important 
one,  and  one  well  deserying  the  attention 
of  Her  Majesty'  Government,  but  at  the 
same  time  there  were  manifest  objections 
to  the  proposed  scheme.  On  the  one  hand, 
it  might  be  urged  that  if  the  Irish  rail« 
ways  were  placed  under  the  Qovemment 
inspection  the  system  of  working  would 
be  improved  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  re- 
quirements of  the  country ;  and  in  case  of 
mismanagement  questions  might  be  asked 
in  Parliament.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
might  be  argued  that  to  place  the  railways 
under  the  supervision  of  Government, 
would  place  a  large  amount  of  patronage 
in  their  hands,  would  relieve  the  Directors 
from  all  responsibility,  and  lead  to  a  lax 
system  of  management.  No  doubt  that 
was  a  fair  objection  to  urge,  but  still  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  railways  was  such 
that  they  were  deserving  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  Qovemment,  and  he  had 
no  doubt  that  if  they  were  placed  under 
the  control  of  the  Qovemment  the  system 
of  construction  and  travelling  in  that 
country  would  be  placed  in  a  more  satis- 
factory condition. 
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The  Eabl  of  DERBY  admitted  that  the 
question  was  one  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  that  it 
was  one  of  very  great  difficulty.  There  were 
objectionB  to  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  any  form,  and  he  did  not  see  how 
they  were  to  be  got  over.  He  had  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Qovern- 
ment,  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  to  receive  a  depu- 
tation composed  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men connected  with  Ireland,  who  brought 
before  him  the  whole  subject  in  a  very  able 
and  temperate  manner.  He  had  suggested 
to  the  deputation  to  form  a  small  committee 
of  their  own,  consisting  of  persons  connected 
with  the  railway  interest,  and  had  offered 
to  appoint  a  small  committee  of  the  Cabinet 
and  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  special  prac- 
tical experience  to  take  into  consideration 
any  definite  proposals  that  might  be  made. 
It  would  be  a  source  of  great  gratification 
if  they  could  see  their  way  to  a  solution  of 
the  question  which  should  be  safe  to  the 
Government,  and  satisfactory  as  regarded 
all  others  concerned. 

The  Eabl  of  CLANCARTY  expressed 
his  satisfaction  with  what  had  been  said 
by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  remarked  that 
railways  ought  to  be  treated  as  the  Queen's 
highway,  and  managed  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  public,  rather  than  that  of  a 
locality. 

TURKEY— TREATMENT  OF  CHRIS- 
TIANS.— QUESTION. 

The  Earl  of  DENBIGH  said,  there 

had  been  published  in    The  Standard  a 

despatch  from  Baron  Brunnow  to  Pnnce 

Gortschakoff,  dated  London,  October  17, 

1860,  in  which  these  words  occurred : — 

"  Lord  John  Russell  peraeverei  in  giying  to  the 
results  of  the  inquiry  (the  treatment  of  Christians 
in  the  Turkish  donunions)  a  practical  and  serious 
application.  With  this  object  be  has  collected  in 
a  complete  repertory  tbe  depositions  made  bj  the 
English  agents,  whose  evidence  has  been  ofiBciall/ 
required  br  order  of  the  GoTcmment  of  Iler 
Britannic  Majesty.  The  principal  Secretary  of 
State  will  send  to  Sir  John  Crampton  two  printed 
copies  of  this  document  intended  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Imperial  Cabinet." 

He  wished  to  ask.  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  had  any  knowledge  of  this 
document ;  and,  if  so,  would  they  publish 
it,  and  other  papers  connected  with  it,  as 
they  had  published  recent  papers  of  the 
same  nature  ? 

.  The  Easl  of  DERBY  said,  he  had 
made  inquiry  about  this  matter,  but  he 
was  not  quite  sure  whether  the  document 

,   YOL.  CLXXXYIII.    [thied  sekies.] 


referred  to  was  the  despatch  of  Baron 
Brunnow  or  that  which  had  been  sent  by 
the  English  Foreign  Minister  to  the  English 
Consul.  The  first  of  the  documents  re- 
ferred to  by  the  noble  Earl  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment,  and, 
therefore  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
no  power  to  produce  it.  It  had,  however, 
been  printed  in  a  foreign  journal  and  copied 
into  the  London  newspapers. 

EST.\BLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 
MOTION  FOB  AN  ADDRESS. 

Earl  RUSSELL  ^ :  My  Lords,  in  bring- 
ing forward  the  Motion  which  stands  in 
my  name  I  wish  to  avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible delaying  your  Lordships,  by  giving 
an  nccoant  of  my  own  conduct  in  regard 
to  the  Irish  Church.  Whether  I  was  right 
or  wrong  in  wishing,  in  common  with 
others,  that  some  inquiry  should  be  in- 
stituted in  1833  and  1834,  and  whether 
I  was  right  or  wrong  in  proposing  the  ar- 
rangement of  1835,  or  in  dropping  that 
proposal  in  1838,  it  is  certain  that  this 
question  has  been  regarded  for  many  years 
past  as  one  of  vast  importance,  and  such 
a  crisis  has  now  arisen  in  connection  with 
it  that  it  has  appeared  to  me  it  will  be 
necessary  for  me  to  take  all  the  time  which 
your  Lordships  would  he  able  to  spare  in 
bringing  under  your  consideration  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  It  appears  to  me,  my  Lords, 
that  the  course  which  Parliament  has 
adopted  during  the  last  two  years  is  suffi- 
cient to  induce  us  to  give  our  very  serious 
attention  to  the  state  of  Ireland.  We 
have  consented,  not  by  a  small  majority, 
but  almost  unanimously,  to  suspend  the 
ordinary  law  of  that  country  for  two  years, 
and  to  deprive  the  people  of  Ireland  of  the 
benefit  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  during 
that  period.  At  the  same  time,  in  this 
extraordinary  state  of  affairs,  there  is  ap- 
parently a  far  greater  disposition  towards 
conciliatory  conduct  on  the  part  of  Par- 
liament and  on  the  part  of  bodies  belong- 
ing to  different  religious  communities  in 
Ireland  than  has  existed  for  a  long  time. 
You  will  find  that  whenever  persons  be- 
longing to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
sponk  of  Protestant  clergymen  they  use 
the  highest  terms  of  commendation,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  there  may  be  found 
many  persons,  and  even  some  ministers  of 
the  Established  Church,  who  no  longer 
think  there  would  be  any  profanation  or 
impiety  in  endowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
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Church  proyided  that  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church  were  not  in  any  way 
affected.  This  conciliatory  disposition  is 
more  wide-spread  than  I  ever  remember  it 
to  have  been  before,  and  therefore  it 
seems  to  me  that  although  no  one  would 
wish  or  would  attempt  to  settle  this  im- 
portant question  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion, when  we  hafe  another  question  of 
surpassing  importance  to  solve,  yet  that 
the  tendency  of  circumstances  is  such  that 
Parliament  would  do  ill  if  it  did  not  pre- 
pare itself  by  every  possible  means  for  the 
full  consideration  of  the  subject  in  the 
early  part  of  next  Session.  It  is,  then, 
with  a  view  of  preparing  your  Lordships, 
and  preparing  Parliament  for  that  deli- 
beration, that  I  now  bring  this  question 
before  you.  And  it  is,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  without  reference,  or  at  all  events 
with  but  slight  and  passing  reference,  to 
other  subjects  that  I  wish  to  call  your 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  position — the 
abnormal  position  —  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland.  Now,  this  question 
can  hardly  be  considered  without  turning 
one's  mind  to  the  theory  of  an  Established 
Church.  It  is  declared  by  Archdeacon 
Paley  ond  Bishop  Warburton  that  a  Church 
is  established  by  a  State  for  purposes  of 
utility.  It  appears  to  me  that  while  the 
State  is  in  one  sense  an  instrument  for  en- 
forcing obedience  to  the  rules  of  morality, 
yet  other  influences  may  add  greatly  to  the 
efficacy  of  legislation.  The  State  can  say 
that  if  a  man  steals  he  shall  be  im- 
prisoned, and  that  if  he  commits  murder 
be  shall  be  hanged  ;  but  the  influences  of 
religion  go  far  beyond  this.  The  Old 
Testament  teaches  us,  as  a  Divine  com- 
mand, that  a  man  shall  not  steal  or  kill, 
and  the  New  Testament  contains  numerous 
and  most  affecting  precepts,  urging  the 
cultivation  of  those  dispositions  of  love  and 
good-will  which  make  a  man  unwilling  to 
injure  his  neighbour  by  depriving  him 
either  of  his  property  or  of  his  life.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion  an  advantage  to 
a  State  to  have  an  Established  Church 
which  can  enforce  those  precepts  of  re- 
ligion and  those  doctrines  of  morality 
which  are  of  essential  importance  in  regard 
to  the  order  and  the  welfare  of  the  State. 
But,  unfortunately,  statesmen  have  very 
often  thought  that  they  had  only  to  con- 
sider what  was  good  in  their  own  eyes 
with  respect  to  the  form  of  religion,  and  to 
endeavour  to  force  that  form  of  religion 
upon  those  who  were  subjected  to  their 
oare. 
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Let  US  take  an  example  from  our  own 
history.  We  may  say,  and  say  most  truly, 
that  we  consider  the  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England,  excluding,  as  they  do,  the  ex- 
tremes of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
extremes  of  the  Church  of  Geneva,  to  offer 
a  reasonable  settlement  of  the  religious 
question.  There  is  an  order  of  bishops 
in  our  Church,  and  it  has  a  Liturgy  which 
is  a  most  beautiful  work  for  the  purposes  of 
devotion.  With  this  conviction  upon  their 
minds,  the  governors  and  rulers  of  Eng- 
land thought,  in  the  yeor  1637,  that  they 
could  enforce  the  adoption  of  that  beautiful 
Liturgy  in  Scotland,  The  first  effect  of 
the  attempt  was  that  a  violent  feeling  was 
expressed  by  hissing  and  hooting  against 
the  book  which  we  look  upon  with  so 
much  reverence,  and  when  a  Bishop  got 
up  in  order  to  quell  the  tumult  a  three- 
legged  stool  was  thrown  at  his  head.  That 
showed  how  very  little  the  people  of  Scot- 
land respected  the  lesson  which  they  were 
being  taught.  Well,  we  went  on  for  fifty 
years  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  Liturgy 
and  the  episcopal  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  by  every  means  of  violence  and 
oppression,  by  imprisonment,  by  torture,  by 
banishment.  But  the  people  of  Scotland 
were  well  aware  how  they  ought*  to  get 
rid  of  this  tyranny  when  the  Revolution 
took  place,  and  James  II.  was  expelled 
from  the  throne.  They  decided  against 
the  advice  of  many  wise  persons,  who  said, 
''  Why  should  you  interfere  thus  hastily 
with  regard  to  the  Church  and  the 
Bishops?'' — in  spite  of  all  those  wise  and 
cautious  remonstrances  which  were  ad- 
dressed to  them  they  persevered  in  their 
resolution,  and  told  King  William  that, 
unless  he  would  drive  the  Bishops  out  of 
Scotland  and  refuse  them  the  support  of 
the  State,  they  could  not  offer  him  the 
Crown.  King  William  was  a  wise  man,  and, 
though  he  had  adopted  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England  for  England,  he  at  once 
agreed  that  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  there 
should  bono  Bishops.  Lord  Somers,  whose 
wisdom  was  equal  to  that  of  William  III. 
took  care  that  in  the  Articles  of  Union 
there  should  be  one  declaring  that  the 
Crown  of  England  accepted  the  Church  of 
Scotland  ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the 
Sovereign  is  to  sign  a  declaration  that  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  shall  be 
maintained.  Thus  these  statesmen  acted 
as  skilful  physicians  who,  when  they  pre- 
scribe, consult  tbeir  patient,  and  administer 
remedies  suited  to  his  constitution,  and 
adapted  to  his  palate.    What,  my  Lorda, 
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has  been  the  consequence  of  that  policy  ? 
That  the  peace  of  Scotland  has  been  pre- 
served ;    that  order  has  been  preserved. 
The  state  of  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the 
Kevolotion  has  been  described  by  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun  ;  it  was  as  bad  as  that  of  Ireland 
at  any  time  ;  but  since  the  Union  manu- 
factures have  extended  and  commerce  has 
flourished  in  Scotland.     In  her  prosperity 
you  see  the  consequence  of  the  wisdom  of 
William  III.  and  Lord  Somers  in  not  con- 
tradicting the  people  of  Scotland  in  regard 
to   the   form   of  religion.     Unhappily,  a 
different  policy  has  been  acted  on  in  the 
ease  of  Ireland.     The  income  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  appears  to  be 
£586,428.     In  1833  and  1834,  when  the 
Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act  was  passed, 
there  was  an  arrangement  made  by  which 
leases  for  twenty-one  years  were  to  be  re- 
newed  perpetually  at  a  sum  little   more 
than   the  rent  then  paid.      In  that  way 
£100,000  a  year  has  been  entirely  lost  to 
the  Irish  Church  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that 
is  the  difference  between  the  revenue  and 
what   it  would   have  been  if  the  system 
acted  on  in  England  were  in  force  in  Ire- 
land.    There  are  other  sums  connected 
with  the  expenses  of  the  Church  which 
some  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Ireland 
think  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  con- 
gregations  themselves  ;    I    allude  to  the 
sums  necessary  for  furnishing  the  requi- 
sites for  the  celebration  of  divine  service. 
Bat  while  these  things  are  proper  matters 
of  inquiry  ;   while  it   is  desirable,  at  all 
events,  that  they  should  be  examined,  it 
strikes  roe  that  even  if  a  careful  inquiry 
were  made,  and  every  penny  which  could 
be  found   to  be  part  of  the   revenues  of 
the  Established   Church  in   Ireland  were 
applied  for  the  benefit  of  the  Established 
Church,   you  would   not   obtain  satisfac- 
tion or  confidence  from  the  Irish  people. 
On  this  point  I  might  make  quotations, 
not  only  from  men  of  the  highest  autho- 
rity   among    Liberal    statesmen    of    this 
country,    but   also    from   some  who  have 
taken  a  very  distinguished   part  as  Con- 
servatives.    I   will  not  refer  to  the   opi- 
nions of  Brougham,  Macaulay,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  others,  but  I  will  state  to  you 
what  was   written    by   Lord  Castlereagh 
after  the  Union.     Although  he  was  able 
to  do  very  little  to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
it  IS  clear  that  Lord  Castlereagh  had  the 
improvement  of  Ireland  at  heart ;  and  these 
are  words  ased  by  him — 

**  If  the  fame  internal  struggle  continues,  Great 
Brttaia  wlU  derive  little  b^ond  an  Increase  of 
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expense  from  the  Union.  In  uniting  with  Ireland, 
she  has  abdicated  the  colonial  relation ;  and  if 
hereafter  that  country  is  to  prove  a  resource 
rather  than  a  burden  to  Great  Britain  an  effort 
must  be  made  to  govern  it  through  the  public 
mind." 

On  this  subject,  my  Lords,  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  very  remarkable  language 
used  fifty  yeors  ago  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
who  was  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  Mr. 
George  Ponsonby  declared  the  speech  to 
which  I  am  about  to  refer  to  be  one  shew- 
ing that  Mr.  Peel  was  the  most  influential 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  9th  of  May,  1817,  two  statements  were 
put  forward  by  Grattan  and  his  friends  in 
supporting  a  Motion  which  he  made  on 
that  occasion.  One,  that  it  would  be 
right  to  admit  the  Roman  Catholics  to 
Parliament  and  ofiice;  the  other,  that  if 
they  were  so  admitted,  satisfaction  would 
at  once  prevail  in  Ireland.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  having  in  his  early  days  that  saga- 
city which  he  afterwards  displayed,  passed 
over  the  first  of  those  statements,  which 
he  could  not  easily  refute,  and  applied 
himself  to  proving  that,  unless  Parliament 
did  something  regarding  the  Church — if  it 
did  nothing  more  than  admit  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  office  and  to  Parliament — there 
would  come  to  pass  exactly  what  we  have 
since  seen.     He  said — 

"  In  that  country  there  exist  two  religious  esta- 
blishments— two  co-extensive  hierarchies ;  the  one 
sedulously  affecting,  the  other  legally  possessing 
the  same  dignities,  titles,  and  spiritual  autho- 
rities :  the  latter  superintending  the  religious 
concerns  of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  not 
endowed,  indeed,  nor  encouraged  by  the  State,  but 
exercising  over  the  minds  of  its  adherents,  from 
the  very  nature  of  its  doctrines  and  the  solemnity 
of  its  ceremonies,  an  almost  unbounded  influence ; 
the  other,  the  Church  of  the  minority,  splendidly 
endowed,  no  doubt,  but  endowed  with  the  tempo- 
ralities which  once  belonged  to  its  excluded  but 
aspiring  rival.  Recollect  under  what  circum- 
stances the  transfer  of  those  temporalities  took 
place — recollect  that  in  Ireland  there  was,  in  fact, 
no  Reformation  ;  there  was  no  conversion  of  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  one  religious  creed  to 
another ;  no  conviction  brought  home  to  their 
minds  of  the  errors  or  abuses  of  their  ancient 
Church.  Attempts  were  made  to  effect  that  con- 
version by  other  means  and  they  failed,  and  have 
left  the  natural  consequences  of  such  attempts — 
irritation  and  hostility.— [1  Hansard,  xxxvi.  412.] 

No  one  who  has  consulted  history  will  deny 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  drew  a  true  picture 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  Ireland.  He 
went  on,  in  reference  to  the  measure  then 
introduced,  to  use  this  language — 

«  Do  you  mean  to  give  them  that  fair  proportion 
of  political  power  to  which  their  numbers,  wealth, 
talents,  and  edaoation  will  entitle  them  ?    If  you 
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do,  can  you  believo  that  thej  will  or  can  remain 
contented  with  the  limits  which  jrou  assign  to 
them  ?  Do  you  think  that  when  thej  constitute, 
as  they  must  do,  not  this  year  or  the  next,  but  in 
the  natural,  and  therefore  certain,  order  of  things, 
by  far  the  most  powerful  body  in  Ireland,  the 
body  most  controlling  and  directing  the  govern- 
ment of  it, — do  you  think,  I  say,  that  they  will 
view  with  satisfaction  the  state  of  your  Church  or 
of  their  own  ?  Do  you  think  that  if  they  are 
constituted  like  other  men,  if  they  have  organs, 
senses,  affections,  passions  like  yourseWes ;  if  they 
are,  as  no  doubt  they  are,  sincere  and  zealous 
professors  of  that  religious  faith  to  which  they 
belong,  if  they  believe  your  *  intrusive  Church '  to 
have  usurped  the  temporalities  which  it  possesses, 
do  you  think  they  will  not  aspire  to  the  re-estab- 
lishment  of  their  own  Church  in  all  its  ancient 
splendour? — [I  Baiuard,  xzxri.  416.] 

«<  Do  you  confer  any  direct  and  immediate  benefit 
upon  the  lower  orders  ?  Tou  argue,  indeed,  that 
the  ultimate  effects  of  emancipation  will  be  to 
ameliorate  their  condition,  to  raise  up  new 
classes  in  society,  and  to  unite  the  upper  and 
lower  orders  by  gradations  which  are  now  want- 
ing. Will  the  peasant  understand  this  ?  Will  he 
feel  any  immediate  benefit  f  Will  he  receive  any 
practical  proof  that  his  condition  is  improved  ? 
Will  he  be  less  subject  to  the  influence  of  that 
most  powerful  body,  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ? 
.  .  .  You  confer  certain  privileges — substantial 
benefits,  perhaps— on  the  aristocracy  and  the  bar, 
but  you  confer  none  on  the  clergy.  .  .  .  You  con- 
firm the  Protestant  Establishment  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  Government,  and  then  assume  that 
the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  will  have  the 
tame  interests  in  maintaining  that  Government ! 
You  may  declaim  as  you  will,  and  make  what 
preambles  you  please,  but  the  force  of  nature  and 
the  spirit  of  religion  are  opposed  to  you  ;  they 
contradict  your  preambles  and  confute  your  de- 
clamation."—[7iu2.  418.] 

That  is  what  was  said  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  month  of  August,  1817,  hy  Mr. 
Peel,  then  Secretary  for  Ireland.  I  will 
now  beg  leave  to  read  a  description  of  the 
present  state  of  things  written  by  Bishop 
Moriarty,  a  prelate  who,  as  we  know,  was 
commended  by  the  present  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  for  his  patriotic  sentiments, 
who  used  all  the  influence  in  his  power  to 
oppose  and  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  Fe- 
nians, and  who,  on  every  occasion^  has  pro- 
fessed his  loyalty  to  the  Crown.  What 
he  says  is  this — 

**  There  was  and  is  sympathy  with  rebellion, 
simply  because  of  its  antagonism  with  an  autho- 
rity they  hate,  and  which  they  hate  because  it 
maintains,  in  the  £:ice  of  reason  and  of  justice,  a 
Protestant  ascendancy  by  the  Established  Church. 
We  well  know  that  through  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people  the  opinion  is  unquestioned  that  if  re- 
volution could  be  successful  it  would  be  lawful. 
The  very  reverse  must  be  said  of  the  nobility, 
gentry,  mercantile  men,  and  of  all  who  are  in  the 
upper  ranks  of  society.  We  speak,  of  course,  of 
Catholics.  They  are  not  only  loyal,  but  warmly 
attached  to  our  Constitution  and  to  British  con- 
nection.   The  reason  is  obvious.    For  that  class 
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emancipation  had  been  a  reality.  It  has  given 
them  the  rights  and  privileges  which  follow  rank 
and  wealth." 

He  then  goes  on  to  describe  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  English  constitution,  how 
much  they  value  it,  bow  fair  it  is  to  every- 
body, and  how  much  better  it  is  to4ive 
under  the  British  constitution  with  these 
advantages  than  to  live  under  any  govern- 
ment whatever.     But  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  It  is  not  so  with  the  millions,  for  whom  eman- 
cipation has  had  no  practical  or  appreciable  result. 
For  them  the  past  lives  in  the  present ;  they  think 
they  are  an  oppressed  race ;  England  is  for  them 
an  enemy's  country.  .  .  .  They  live  in  the  hope 
of  what  they  call  a  deliverance  of  their  native 
land." 

He  asks — 

"Now,  is  there  any  patent  wrong  which  can 
account  for  this  most  unhappy  state  of  national 
feeling  ?  There  is  one,  and  that  is  the  Church 
Establishment." 

Now,  I  beg  your  Lordships  to  observe  how 
what  is  said  in  the  month  of  May,  1867, 
completely  confirms  and  almost  repeats 
what  Sir  Robert  Peel  uttered  as  a  pro- 
phecy in  the  month  of  May,  1817.  If 
this  be  so,  and  if  there  be  at  present — 
and  from  all  I  can  hear  such  is  the  case— 
among  the  farming  and  peasant  classes,  I  ^ 
will  not  say  a  disposition  to  assist  the  Fe< 
nians,  for  they  showed  that  they  were  not 
willing  to  give  them  active  assistance,  but 
a  sympathy  with  men  who,  if  they  had 
proposed  to  themselves  more  practical  ob* 
jects,  and  had  received  greater  support, 
would,  according  to  their  view,  have  been 
deserving  of  their  regard,  as  men  who 
wished  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
country,  can  we  feel  surprised  ?  Are  we 
to  wonder  that  men  deeply  attached  to 
their  Church  should  be  discontented  when 
they  see  that  one-seventh  of  the  people 
are  in  possession  of  all  the  endowments, 
and  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  State,  while 
their  own  religion  and  their  own  Bishops 
are  entirely  deprived  of  any  of  these  ad- 
vantages ?  I  am  told  by  some  persons  that 
this  is  a  sentimental  wrong.  I  own  I  am  ^^ 
surprised  that  any  person  at  all  conversant 
with  politics  should  speak  with  indifference 
of  a  sentimental  wrong.  What  but  a  sen- 
timental wrong  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  movement  throughout  Europe  and 
throughout  the  world  ?  What  was  tbe 
wrong  inflicted  upon  the  Scotch  when  they 
first  heard  tho  English  Liturgy  and  deserted 
the  churches  ?  What  but  a  sentimental 
grievance  induced  them  to  discard  the 
Liturgy  and  Bisbops  of  the  English  Church 
and  to  resort  to  a  religion  and  a  form  of 
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Chnreh   GoTernment  more  agreeable   to 
their  own  notions  of   what  was  fit   and 
true  ?  Look  to  the  separation  of  the  United 
States  from  England.     Does  any  one  be- 
lieYe  that  it  was  the  tax    upon  tea,  of 
£16,000  leTied   upon  3,000,000  people, 
which  induced  the  whole  of   the  United 
States  to  soTer  from  Great  Britain  and  de- 
clare their  independence  ?    It  was  because 
England  insisted  that  her  taxes  should  ex- 
tend to  America,  that  her  laws  of  trade 
should   govern   America,  that  her  orders 
passing  across  the  Atlantic  should  be  the 
rules  by  which  Americans  should  live — it 
was  that  sentimental  wrong  which  induced 
the  United  States  to  rise  against  England, 
and  to  separate  from  her  altogether  as  an 
independent  State.  What  happened,  not  so 
long  ago,  in  the  insurrection  in  Belgium  ? 
It  was  not  pretended  that  there  was  any 
tyranny  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.     The 
Dutch,  I  believe,  governed  Belgium  very 
well,  but  they  kept  too  great  a  part  of  the 
power  to  themselves;  they  would  hardly 
admit  anybody  except  one  of  themselves 
to  office,  and  this  sentimental  wrong  so 
affected  the  people  of  Belgium  that  they 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  they  rose  in 
arms  to  get  rid  of  it.     Therefore,  when 
persons  talk  of  the  motives  which  excite 
men    in    Ireland,   and    provoke  them   to 
discontent,  as  nothing  but  a  sentimental 
wrong,  they  offer  an  objection  which  has 
no  reality.     The  statistics  on   this  sub- 
ject, although   they  are   very  short,  are 
worth  many  arguments  ;  they  are  worth 
a  great  deal  of  rhetoric,  and  explain  at 
once  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  peasantry. 
The   last   Census   of    the   population   in 
Ireland    in    1861   represented    the    total 
numbers    as    5,798,957  ;     of  these  the 
Roman   Catholics  were  in  round  numbers 
4,505,000  ;  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  693,000;  Presbyterians,  523,000; 
and  other  Protestants,  76,000.     It  there- 
^fore  appears  that  the  entire  revenues  of 
Church  of  Ireland  are  applied  for  the  ad- 
Taniage  of  693,000  persons,  and  no  por- 
tion of  them  for  the  benefit  of  4,505,000 
Roman  Catholics.    You  may  say  that  from 
1778  to  the  present  time,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  year  1792  and  the  years  which 
followed   1798,   the  whole  course  of   the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  one 
of  concession  and  conciliation  ;  and  that, 
especially  since  the  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Act,  a  few  men  of  the  very  highest 
eminence  and  merit — men  such  as  my  ex- 
tellent  Friends  Chief  Justice  Monahan  and 


Chief  Baron  Pigott — have  been  promoted, 
by  reason  of  their  attainments  and  their 
services,  to  very  high  office;  and  therefore 
it  is  ungrateful  to  ask  for  more,  and  to 
blame  a  generous,  a  confiding,  and  a  libe- 
ral Parliament.  This  question  of  gratitude 
due  for  concession  was  a  good  deal  agitated 
even  before  the  granting  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act.  The  author  of  Peie%* 
PlymUy  imagined  a  case  which  he  thought 
would  be  a  very  good  parallel  for  it.  He 
supposed  that  there  were  certain  persons 
in  a  village  who  had  been  proscribed  by 
the  chief  authority ;  and  when  the  annual 
feast  came  round  these  persons  were  tied 
up,  confined  in  fetters,  and  not  allowed 
anything  to  eat,  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
village  were  feasting.  Some  people  urged 
that  this  was  very  cruel,  and  by  degrees 
they  were  allowed  more  liberty,  and  to 
have  their  limbs  unschackled.  Eventually, 
a  piece  of  bread  was  given  to  them,  and 
they  were  allowed  toast  and  water  in 
abundance  to  drink  with  it.  But  still  they 
asked  for  more.  Thereupon  there  was  a 
great  scandal.     The  majority  exclaimed-^ 

"  Ten  years  ago  were  you  not  laid  upon  your 
backs  ?  Don't  you  remember  what  a  great  thing 
you  thought  it  to  get  a  piece  of  bread  ?  How 
thankful  you  were  for  cheese  parings  ?  Uaro 
you  forgotten  that  memorable  era  when  the  lord 
of  the  manor  interposed  to  obtain  for  you  a  slice 
of  the  public  pudding  ?  And  now,  with  an  auda- 
city only  equalled  by  your  ingratitude,  you  haye 
the  impudence  to  ask  for  knives  and  forks,  and  to 
request,  in  terms  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  that 
you  may  sit  down  to  table  with  the  rest,  and  bo 

indulged  cren  with  beef  and  beer 

Beef,  mutton,  lamb,  pork,  and  yeal  are  ours  ;  and 
if  you  were  not  the  most  restless  and  dissatisfied 
of  human  beings,  you  would  never  think  of  aspir- 
ing to  enjoy  them." 

That  is  the  case  with  the  people  of  Ire- 
land ;  they  have,  no  doubt,  had  great 
concessions  made  to  them,  but  they  still 
ask  to  have  their  Church  treated  as  if 
they  were  the  equals  of  the  rest  of  their 
fellow  subjects ;  in  short,  they  ask  for 
religious  equality.  Let  me  now  ask,  there- 
fore, what  is  there  to  be  said  against  their 
claim  for  religious  equality  ?  I  must  say 
that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  in  prin- 
ciple. I  will  now  consider  the  mode  by 
which  the  object  we  have  in  view  may  be 
accomplished.  I  confess  that  the  ques- 
tion is  surrounded  by  difficulties  ;  I  have 
changed  my  mind  more  than  once  while 
thinking  of  the  course  that  might  be 
adopted  ;  but,  as  something  must  be  done. 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  course 
based  on  the  principle  of  religious  equality 
will  be  the  best,  and  if  it  be  in  the  nature 
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of  a  compromise  so  mucb  the  better  ;  at 
all  OTonts,  the  course  adopted  must  be  fair 
in  its  terms.     Mr.  G  rattan  said  in  the  year 
1817  very    much   as  Mr.    Pitt  had  said 
and  intended  in  1801,  at  the  time  of  the 
Union — "  Incorporate  the  Catholic  Church 
with  the  State,  pay  that  Church,  and  thus 
give  the    State  an    influence  among  the 
clergy."     Mr.  Grattan  did  not  intend  to 
fall  under  the  rebuke  wliich   Sir  Robert 
Peel  gave  to  those  who  were  advocates  of 
nothing  more  than  emancipation  ;  he  did 
not  mean  to  leave  the  Roman  Catholics 
entirely  out  of  the  question  io  the  provi- 
sions he  would  make.     My  Lords,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Pitt  exhibited  great  wisdom  in 
conceiving  the  plan  I  have  quoted  ;  it  was 
the  right  policy  for  the  year  1801.     I  be- 
lieve that  if  Mr.  Pitt  had  been  allowed  to 
have  his  own  way,  that  if  the  Union  had 
been  made  according   to  bis  ideas — if  it 
had  been  a  fair  union  between   England 
and  Ireland,  and  not  between  England  and 
the  intolerant  and   monopolizing  part  of 
Ireland  only  —  if   Mr.    Pitt's  policy  had 
been  carried  into  eflPect,  we  should  have 
had  Ireland  before  this  time  making  pro- 
gress and  living  contented  in  its  prospe- 
rity.    We  all  know  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  not 
80   allowed,  that    the   Union    which   was 
carried  was  but  half  what  he    intended. 
Mr.  Canning  told  us  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that,  when  he  was  breakfasting  one 
day  with  Mr.  Pitt  at  Walmer,  the  subject 
of  the  proposed  Union  was  raised  by  dis- 
patches or  letters  from  Lord  Cornwallis, 
saying  that  the  Union  could  bo  carried, 
but  Catholic  emancipation  could  not.     Mr. 
Canning,  being  young  and  impetuous,  said, 
•*  If  I  were  you,  I  would  have  neither." 
Mr.  Pitt,  he  said,  rather  rebuked  his  im- 
patience,   and   was   contented   with  half. 
Still,  1  must  say  that  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a   doubtful  question  whether  the 
youth  and  haste  of  Mr.  Canning  did  not 
show  more  wisdom  than  the  experience  of 
Mr.  Pitt ;  this,  at  least,  is  certain,  the  re- 
fusal of  any  law  authorizing  the   Roman 
Catholics  to  be  in  office  and  in  Parliament 
and  the  absence  of  any  provisions  for  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  at  the  time  of  the 
Union  produced  evil  consequences  for  num« 
bers  and  numbers  of  years.   But,  whatever 
good  effect  might  have  attended  the  full 
adoption  of  Mr.  Pitt's  policy  at  the  time 
of  the  Union,    I   cannot  believe   that  if 
you    now    proposed  to  make  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests  in  Ireland  a  stipendiary 
clergy,  your  endeavours  would  be  followed 
with  success.     I  believe,  in  the  first  place, 

£arl  BusseU 


that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would  na- 
turally apprehend  that  their  flocks  would 
be  set  against  them,  if  they  received  money 
from  the  State  ;  and,  beyond  that,  1  do 
not  believe  the  House  of  Commons  would 
keep  up  the  whole  of  the  present  Church 
Establishment  in  Ireland,  and  grant  be- 
sides a  large  annual  sum  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I  do 
not  think  the  Vote  could  be  obtained,  what- 
ever might  be  the  inducements  for  grant- 
ing it,  and  whatever  the  eloquence  with 
which  those  inducements  might  be  set 
forth. 

Another  proposal  might  be  made  simi- 
lar to  that  which  was  adopted  in  Scotland 
-—to  put  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  the 
place  of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland. 
That  would  be  a  most  violent  change,  de 
structive  to  the  present  Established  Church, 
and  most  injurious  to  the  clergy  and  laity 
belonging  to  it,  so  I  leave  that  solution  out 
of  the  question.  A  third  course  would  be 
to  "  secularize"  the  Church  funds;  that  is, 
to  adopt  the  voluntary  principle  in  regard 
to  the  Church  in  Ireland,  to  establish  no 
new  Church,  and  to  abolish  the  Establish-v^ 
meiit  which  at  present  exists,  giving  to 
education  or  to  any  other  object  of  public 
utility  the  revenues  which  are  now  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land. Of  course  this  proposal  contemplates 
securing  a  life  interest  to  the  present 
holders  of  benefices  in  the  Church.  This 
is  a  plan  which  I  have  often  thought  might 
be  realised,  but  it  has  very  great  defects  in 
it.  In  the  first  place  you  immediately  de- 
stroy, as  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned,  the 
principle  of  Establishment.  Such  an  ex- 
ample would  hardly  be  lost  on  the  Dis- 
senters of  this  country.  Although  the 
cases  might  be  very  dissimilar,  those  who  ^ 
strove  for  the  destruction  of  the  Church 
Establishment  in  England  in  favour  of  the 
voluntary  principle  would  avail  themselves 
of  the  precedent  to  overthrow  the  Estab- 
lished Church  here.  I  therefore  think  it 
would  be  unwise  in  us  to  assent  to  a  Bill 
embodying  that  view,  even  if  it  came  from 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  come  next  to 
what  is,  in  fact,  the  plan  which  my  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Grey)  whom  I  see  sitting  on 
the  cross-benches,  suggested  last  year. 
^Without  going  into  details,  his  proposal  was 
to  diminish  the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church,  leaving  a  part  of  them  for  its 
Bisbops  and  clergy,  and  giving  part  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  clergy. 
We  meet  with  difficulties  on  all  hands  in  our 
endeavours  to  settle  this  question,  but  this 
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,  plan,  in  my  opioion,  has  fewest  difficulties, 
/  and  18  to  be  preferred,  though  that  was  not 
mj  opinioD  last  year,  when  J  stated  to 
my  noble  Friend  my  objections  to  it.  I 
thought  there  would  be  a  great  deal  of 
eontention  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Protestants  if  that  plan  were  adopted, 
yet  seeing  that  it  is  based  upon  principles 
of  equality,  and  would  bring  about  a 
state  of  things  in  which  Roman  Catholics 
would  no  longer  look  with  dislike,  jealousy, 
and  ill  will  on  the  Protestant  clergy,  and 
would  no  longer  encourage  among  the 
peasantry  that  feeling  of  ill-treatment 
under  which  they  now  seem  to  labour.  I 
cannot  but  think,  therefore,  that  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  my  noble  Friend's  plan 
is  baaed  is  that  which  it  would  be  ad?is- 
able  for  Parliament  to  adopt  in  the  hope 
of  establishing  permanent  peace  in  Ire- 
land. This  plan  has  been  put  forward  by 
many  persons,  and  an  able  pamphlet  has 
been  written  on  it  by  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere. 
Its  principle  consists  in  the  di? ision  of  the 
refenues  of  the  Church  among  the  Estab- 
lished Church  and  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  also  among  the  Presbyterians.  Mr. 
Justice  Shoe,  when  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1 854,  made  a  very  able 
speech  in  support  of  a  proposition  of  his 
own  devising,  which  he  embodied  in  the 
shape  of  a  Bill ;  he  did  not  introduce  this 
Bill,  but  he  printed  it  soon  afterwards;  it 
was  very  carefully  framed ;  he  proposed 
that  two-fifths  of  the  Church  revenues 
should  be  left  to  the  Established  Church, 
that  two-fiftha  should  be  given  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  for  the  repair  of 
churches  and  the  purchase  of  glebes,  and 
that  one-fifth  should  be  distributed  to  the 
Presbyterians. 

Kow,  my  Lords,  it  is  no  triumph — it  is 
a  disgrace  to  England  that  we  have  not 
yet  been  able  to  obtain  religious  harmony 
and  peace.  What  is  done  in  other  States 
in  Europe  ?  I  have  made  inquiry  into  the 
course  pursued  by  Prussia,  and  I  find  that 
it  is  similar  in  character  to  the  one  I  have 
described.  Your  Lordships  know  that  more 
than  a  century  ago  Prussia  obtained  Silesia, 
which  was  at  that  time  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Roman  Catholics.  Silesia  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  is  inhabited  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholica  and  Protestants  in  pretty  equal 
proportions.  I  believe  that  they  carry  on 
their  ministrations  with  perfect  harmony  ; 
that  those  who  are  Protestants  collect 
money  for  their  own  ministers  and  churches 
from  the  householders  and  inhabitants  who 
profesa  their   religion,   while   tho. Roman 


Catholics  obtain  contributions  in  a  similar 
manner  from  those  who  believe  in  their 
doctrines.  The  State  gives  some  support, 
though  by  no  means  large,  to  each  of 
them.  Some  of  the  Rhine  provinces, 
again,  of  which  Prussia  obtained  poses- 
sion  in  1814,  were  formerly  under  the  do- 
minion of  Prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  by  the  adoption  of  this  plan  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  live  to- 
gether in  perfect  harmony  and  peace.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  would  ask,  is  there  not  some 
feeling  of  national  humiliation  in  the  re- 
flection that  this  country,  great  as  she  is, 
free  and  enlightened  as  she  is,  should  fall 
below  Prussia  in  respect  of  the  religious 
harmony  which  she  has  been  able  to  secure 
to  her  people?  1  confess,  my  Lords,  I 
have  brought  this  question  forward  partly 
because  it  seems  to  me  inevitable  that  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time  you  will  have 
it  forced  on.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  is 
now  inducing  Parliament  to  assent  to  a 
great  change  in  the  entire  basis  of  the 
construction  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  noble  Earl,  in  referring  to  the  sub- 
ject on  a  former  occasion,  seemed  to  think 
that  legislation  might  go  on  as  usual  after 
that  change.  My  belief  is,  that  when  you 
get  new  men  elected  by  new  bodies  far 
more  democratic  than  the  bodies  by  whom 
the  House  of  Commons  has  hitherto  been 
elected,  an  inquiry  will  at  once  be  made 
with  a  view  to  find  what  is  amiss  and  what 
is  faulty  in  our  institutions,  and  with  a  view, 
moreover,  to  subject  them  to  a  thorough 
Amendment.  They  will  be  apt  to  say — 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  a  great 
support  to  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  the 
English  aristocracy  have  been  a  great 
support  to  the  Irish  aristocracy;  it  is  now 
necessary  to  'govern  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  show  that  the  people  of  England  bear 
no  ill-will  towards  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  tlrat  they  desire  that*  their  brethren  in 
Ireland  may  live  in  the  enjoyment  of  equal 
rights  and  of  equal  freedom,  and  of  equal 
privileges  with  themselves,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  that  may  arise  from  the  exist- 
ence of  ignorant  prejudices.  If  this  is 
likely  to  happen,  would  it  not  be  wise  in 
Parliament  to  look  these  things  in  the 
face,  to  see  what  is  ahead,  and  make  some 
provision  against  the  storm  ?  I  think,  my 
Lords,  jthere  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever 
may  happen,  that  if  you  refuse  altogether 
to  consider  this  question,  and  will  not  con- 
sent to  deal  with  it  iu  a  manner  far  more 
eflPeotual  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
tried,   especially  when   it  is  remembered 
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that,  with  regard  to  the  Feniaos  in  Canada 
and  the  Fenians  in  Ireland,  the  Roman 
Catholics  have  proved  themselves  to  he 
among  the  best  supporters  of  the  Throne, 
and  the  most  zealous  upholders  of  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  you  will  have  an  un- 
happy time  to  look  forward  to.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  has  outlived  all  the  per- 
secutions to  which  she  has  been  subjected 
in  times  past,  and  almost  seems  to  realize 
the  idea  of  the  poet — 

'<Tet  had  she  oft  been  chased  with  horns  and 
hounds. 
And  Scythian  shafts  and  many  winged  wounds 
Aim*d  at  her  heart ;  was  often  forced  to  fly» 
And  doom'd  to  death,  though  fated  not  to  die." 

Numerous  questions,  such  as  the  titles  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  will  doubtless 
arise,  but  let  a  thorough  determination  be 
evinced  on  both  sides  to  arrive  at  a  settle- 
ment on  this  subject,  and  I  feel  certain 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
Protestant  Church  may  flourish  side  by 
side  without  the  existence  of  a  continual 
heartburning  and  ill-will  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  two  communities.  I  can  only 
say  for  my  own  part  that  I  have  addressed 
these  observations  to  your  Lordships  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  seriously  con- 
sidered. My  own  belief  is  that  there  is 
no  question  with  which  the  future  fate  of 
this  country  is  so  much  connected.  You 
had  difficulties  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  when  the  Sovereign  of  this 
country  was  so  hated  by  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics that  she  was  constantly  in  danger 
of  assassination.  You  had  difficulties  in 
the  time  of  William  III.,  when  the  Revo- 
lution which  took  place  in  this  country 
was  unacceptable  to  a  great  part  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  But  those  days  and 
those  difficulties  are  now  past.  Let  us  so 
act  that  the  people  of  Ireland  may  under- 
stand that  the  unfortunate  policy,  or,  I 
may  rather  say,  the  unfortunate  necessity 
of  former  times,  has  passed  away,  and 
that  we  have  now  arrived  at  a  more  for- 
tunate era,  when,  by  consulting  the  wishes 
and  feelings  of  our  people,  we  may  at  the 
same  time  gain  the  heart,  and  promote 
the  strength  of  the  country. 

Moved,  That  an  humhle  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  give  Directions  that  by  the  Opera- 
tion of  a  Royal  Commission  or  otherwise  full  and 
accurate  Information  bo  procured  as  to  the  Na- 
ture and  Amount  of  the  Property  and  Revenues 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  their  more  productive  Management,  and  to 
their  more  equitable  application  for  the  Benef\t 
of  the  Irish  People."— (n«  Earl  Ruisell.) 

JEarl  Bxusell 


LoBD  CAIRNS  ♦ :  My  Lords,  it  is  now 
some  weeks  since  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Russell)  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  state  of  the 
Irish  Church.  If  I  recollect  right,  the 
noble  Earl,  in  giving  that  notice,  stated 
that  he  had  drawn  it  up  with  some  care, 
because  he  desired  that  it  should  not  ex- 
press any  foregone  conclusion,  or  commit 
any  of  your  Lordships  to  any  particular 
opinion.  Accordingly,  the  notice  in  its 
original  form  was  one  simply  for  an  in- 
quiry  into  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church, 
and  in  that  form  it  remained  on  the  Notice 
Paper  for  some  time. 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will 
be  graciously  pleased  to  give  Directions  that 
by  the  Operation  of  a  Commission  or  otherwise, 
full  and  accurate  Information  be  procured  as  to 
the  Amount  and  Nature  of  the  Property  and  Re- 
venues of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,  and 
as  to  the  Means  of  rendering  that  Property  more 
productive." 

I  myself  thought  that  the  Motion  was  one 
which  might  have  heen  productive  of  very 
useful  consequences,  and  that  the  time  of 
a  Commission  might  have  heen  very  ad- 
vantageously employed  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed. We  have  had,  unfortunately,  very 
varying  statements  made  of  late  years  with 
reference  to  the  amount  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church,  and,  if  the  nohle  Earl 
will  permit  me  to  say  b6,  no  person  has 
contributed  more  Ibhan  he  has  done  to  the 
perplexity  in  which  this  question  has  been 
involved.  In  a  recent  publication  of  the 
nohle  Earl's,  written,  no  doubt,  many 
years  ago  originally,  but  re-published 
about  a  couple  of  years  since,  without  any 
notes  explanatory  of  the  changes  on  this 
subject  which  have  taken  place — although 
notes  explanatory  of  other  changes  are-  to 
be  found  in  abundance — the  noble  Earl 
informed  the  public  that  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church  amounted  to  a  sum  almost 
three- fold  as  large  as  they  really  are. 

Eabl  RUSSELL :  I  heg  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord's  pardon.  I  said  that  was 
the  case  in  1823,  and  you  will  find  it  so 
stated  either  at  the  heginning  or  end  of  the 
volume. 

LoBD  CAIRNS :  I  am  speaking  of  the 
edition  of  1.865,  where  I  find  the  state- 
ment, as  originally  given  in  that  of  1823, 
is  reproduced  without  any  note  or  com- 
ment ;  and  the  introduction  to  the  work, 
although  it  takes  notice  of  many  general 
changes,  in  no  way  exhibits  the  inaccuracy 
of  the  original  detail  of  figures.  It  is  not 
alone  in  this  country  that  the  statements 
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contained  in  that  work  have  receired  cre- 
dence, because  I  am  told  that  an  intelligent 
foreigner,  in  writing  upon  the  subject,  re- 
peated the  statements  of  the  noble  Earl 
as  facts,  and  said  that  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  their  accuracy,  because  the 
noble  Earl  was  so  minutely  accurate  in 
bringing  down  matters  to  the  present  time 
as  to  go  out  of  his  way  to  state  in  a 
note  that,  in  1864,  the  public  schools  of 
England  had  agreed  upon  a  comnu>n  form 
of  grammar  for  the  use  of  their  pupils — 
and  that,  therefore,  it  was  impossible  that 
any  change  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
Irish  Church,  or  he  would  have  mentioned 
it.  In  my  opinion,  a  Commission  to  in- 
quire into  the  amount  and  application  of 
/  Uiese  revenues  would  be  highly  desirable. 
But  the  notice  that  the  noble  Earl  placed 
upon  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  has  as- 
sumed a  very  different  form  from  that  in 
which  it  originally  appeared,  and  has  been 
coupled  with  a  statement  of  great  signi- 
ficance. With  regard  to  the  views  of  the 
noble  Earl  I  think  he  did  himself  injustice 
when  he  compared  his  views  of  to-night 
with  those  he  expressed  at  the  period  of 
the  Appropriation  Clause.  The  Appropria- 
tion Clause  comes  far  short,  indeed,  of  what 
the  noble  Earl  has  stated  to-night.  The 
Appropriation  Clause,  in  mercy  and  consi- 
deration to  the  Irish  Church,  showed  such 
a  d^ree  of  tenderness  to  it  as  to  propose 
that  it  should  be  considered  to  have  the 
first  claim  upon  its  revenues  as  far  as  they 
could  be  applied  usefully  to  the  purposes 
of  that  Church,  and  that  its  surplus  reve- 
nues only  should  be  taken  from  it  and 
applied  to  other  purposes.  But  the  noble 
£(EU'l  to-night  has  recommended  for  our 
adoption  a  scheme  totally  different.  If  I 
understand  him  aright,  the  noble  Earl  has 
proposed  that  the  revenues  of  the  Irish 
Church  shall  be  divided  into  aliquot  parts 
and  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  various 
religious  denominations  in  Ireland.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  taunt  the  noble  Earl  with 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  his  opi- 
nions during  the  past  year.  The  subject 
is  much  too  important  to  be  determined 
by  an  inconsistency  in  the  opinions  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  different  times.  But  it  may 
be  useful  to  observe  the  opinions  which 
the  same  person  can  hold  when  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  office  and  when 
^eed  from  that  responsibility.  It  is  only 
a  short  year  since  the  noble  Earl  was  at 
the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment. 
At  that  time  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspen- 
sion Act  —  the  measure  suspending  the 


right  of  personal  liberty  in  that  country— ^ 
had  been  passed,  and  the  spread  of  Fe- 
nianism,  which  had  required  the  passing 
of  that  measure,  was  a  recognized  fact ; 
and  what  was  the  language  then  used  by 
the  noble  Earl  with  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject now  under  discussion  ?  In  referring 
to  the  Motion  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  sits  upon  the  cross- 
benches  (Earl  Grey),  a  Motion  which  was 
almost  identical  with  the  present  proposi- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl,  he  said-^ 

"  My  noble  Friend,  however,  lays  chief  stress, 
in  supporting  his  Motion,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Church  of  Ireland.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  can  very 
well  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  seeing  that  the  Church  Establishment 
remains  for  the  benefit  of  a  minority,  may  feel 
that  an  evil  and  a  grievance.  But,  when  the 
question  b  as  to  what  should  be  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment and  by  Parliament  in  regard  to  the 
subject,  I  must  say  that  any  such  violent  mea* 
sure  as  my  noble  Friend  proposes  would,  in  my 
opinion,  instead  of  remedying  the  evil,  increase 
it  to  a  very  great  extent.  I  am  afraid  that  if  my 
noble  Friend  were  permitted  to  carry  his  pro- 
posed Act  of  Parliament  into  effect,  and  divide 
the  Church  Property  of  Ireland  between  the 
Established  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  Presbyterian  Church,  he  would  create  more 
religious  discord,  more  heartburning,  and  more 
division  than  we  have  ever  yet  seen  in  Ireland. 
....  And,  really,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole 
purport  of  the  proposition  of  my  noble  Friend  is 
in  order  to  upset  the  present  Established  Church, 
and  to  establish  a  sort  of  hybrid  Church  of  Roman 
Catholics,  Presbyterians,  and  Protestants.  To 
that  proposal  I  cannot  consent.'' — [3  Hansard^ 
clxxzii.  414.] 

Yet,  in  the  space  of  one  short  year,  the 
noble  Earl,  who  then  announced  his  opi- 
nion upon  the  subject  in  language  as 
strong  as  I  could  have  desired  to  use, 
sees  no  difficulty  whatever  on  this  project, 
except  that  which  I  should  have  supposed 
no  one  but  one  so  conversant  with  Ecclesi- 
astical Titles  as  the  noble  Lord  would  have 
thought  of  referring  to — namely,  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  conflict  between  titles  which 
might  be  taken  from  the  same  localities  in 
Ireland,  a  difficulty  which  the  noble  Earl 
told  us  a  little  good  feeling  and  forbearance 
on  each  side  might,  in  his  opinion,  soon  get 
over.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  am  extremely 
unwiUing  to  weary  you  by  entering  into 
the  subject  of  the  title  to  the  revenues  of 
the  Irish  Church,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  so 
briefly,  seeing  that  the  noble  Earl  has  made 
a  statement  to-night  that  has  frequently 
been  made  before,  but  which  I  should  not 
have  thought,  with  his  knowledge  of  his- 
tory, the  noble  Earl  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  follow — namely,  that  the  greatest 
portion  of  the  temporalities  of  the  Irish 
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Church  haye  been  U8uq)ed  from  its  rival. 
I  should  not  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  I 
acquiesced  in  such  a  yiew  of  the  matter. 
The  property  of  the  Church  of  Ireland  may 
be  looked  upon  as  consisting  of  two  por- 
tions—glebe lands  and  tithe-rent  charges. 
Where  do  the  glebe  lands,  which  are  very 
extensive  and  of  considerable  value,  come 
from  ?  I  find  that  the  number  of  acres  of 
glebe  lands  in  the  province  of  Ulster, 
which  constitute  five-sixths  of  the  glebe 
lands  in  Ireland,  is  111,151.  There  never 
was  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that 
those  glebe  lands  in  Ulster  ever  belonged 
to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  The  Com- 
mission for  the  plantation  of  Ulster  in 
1608-9  provided  that  Commissioners  should 
proceed  to  Ulster  and  deal  with  the  estates 
forfeited  —  not  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  by  individual  landowners — 
and  that  they  should  allot  threescore  out 
of  every  1,000  acres  for  the  support  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ire- 
j  land.  Under  that  title,  therefore,  the 
glebe  lands  were  acquired  by  the  Irish 
Church.  But  again  the  Act  of  Settlement 
passed  in  1662  is  a  document  hardly  so 
much  read  as  it  deserves.  It  confirms  the 
titles  of  many  of  those  who  were  ancestors 
of  some  of  your  Lordships.  I  find  that 
the  titles  of  the  Lord  Cianricarde,  of  Lord 
Gormanstown,  of  Erasmus  Smith,  and 
some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  present 
landowners  of  Ireland,  both  among  the  no- 
bility and  the  laity,  were  secured  by  that 
Act  of  Parliament.  Here  is  a  special 
section  declaring  the  title  of  Sir  Henry 
Petty,  the  ancestor  of  Lord  Lansdowne. 
But  this  same  Act  takes  the  impropriate 
tithes  which  had  belonged  to  individuals 
and  had  been  forfeited — tithes  which  in  no 
way  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
— and  gave  them  to  the  Protestant  Incum- 
bents. I  further  find  that  large  endow- 
ments were  made,  by  way  of  addition  to 
the  Bishops'  Sees,  and  that  in  every  town 
where  there  was  not  an  appropriate  resi- 
dence for  the  minister,  a  house  was  as- 
signed to  him  out  of  the  forfeited  estates. 
I  find  instructions  here  again  to  allot 
glebes  out  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  all 
parts  of  Ireland.  Now  I  entirely  share  in 
the  admiration  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  displayed  by 
William  III.  and  Lord  Somers,  who,  in 
dealing  with  the  Church  of  Scotland,  did 
not,  as  the  noble  Earl  said,  seek  to  enter 
into  conflict  with  the  views  of  the  people 
of  that  country  as  to  what  should  be  their 
established  religion.     It  may  indeed  be 
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doubted  whether,  even  as  regards  SooUand 
the  policy  of  the  King  was  guided  by  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  so  much  as  by  the  po- 
litics  of  the  episcopal  clergy ;  but  whether 
this  be  so  or  not,  I  venture  to  think  if 
what  the  noble  Earl  styles  the  religion  of 
the  majority  of  the  people  of  Ireland  had 
at  that  time  been  established  by  King  Wil- 
liam III.  and  Lord  Somers  in  Ireland, 
the  adoption  of  such  a  course  would 
hardly  Jj^ave  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
that  country  the  dynasty  which  has  ef« 
fected  so  much  good  for  the  United  King- 
dom. So  much  with  regard  to  the  title  of 
glebe  lands  depending  on  the  plantation  ^ 
of  Ireland,  and  so  much  also  for  the  title 
as  to  the  tithe-rent  charge  founded  on  the 
Act  of  Settlement.  With  regard  to  the 
title  to  the  other  portion  of  the  tithe-rent 
charge,  it  may  well  be  rested  on  what  in 
this  country  has  always  been  considered 
the  best  title  to  any  property — the  title  of 
prescription.  My  Lords,  the  title  of  pre- 
scription is  as  applicable  to  ecclesiastical 
as  to  any  other  property.  There  is  an 
opinion  on  this  subject  which  will  have 
weight  with  the  noble  Earl,  I  mean  that 
of  Lord  Macaulay.  He  was  advocating  the 
policy  of  the  Dissenters  Chapel  Bill,  by 
which,  as  to  property  of  this  kind,  the 
possession  of  thirty  years  was  held  to  give 
a  perfect  title.    Lord  Macaulay  said — 

« I  Dever  ooald  have  imagined  that,  in  an  astern* 
blj  of  reasonable,  olTiliied,  and  edaoated  men,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  offer  a  word  in  defence  of 

prescription  as  a  general  principle I 

should  have  thought  it  as  much  a  waste  of  time 
of  the  House  as  to  make  a  speech  against  the  im- 
propriety of  burning  witches,  or  of  trying  a  right 
by  wager  of  battle,  or  of  testing  the  guilt  or  tnno* 
cence  of  a  culprit  by  making  him  walk  over  burn- 
ing ploughshares.  .  .  .  It  is  in  every  known 
part  of  the  world,  in  every  civilised  age  ;  it  was 
familar  to  the  old  tribunals  of  Athens ;  it  formed 
part  of  the  Roman  jurisprudence ;  it  was  spread 
with  the  Imperial  power  over  the  whole  of  Europe. 
.  .  .  It  is  not  clear  that  the  principle  of  pre- 
scription is  essential  to  the  institutions  of  property 
itself,  and  that  if  you  take  it  away,  it  is  not  some 
or  a  few  evils  that  must  follow,  but  general  con- 
fusion."--{3  Han$ard,  clxxv.  388.] 

And  one  sentence  more,  perhaps,  your 
Lordships  will  allow  me  to  add,  on  the 
same  subject  from  an  authority  perhaps  of 
greater  weight — the  authority  of  a  distin- 
guished Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  May-  ^ 
nooth,  who  was  examined  before  your 
Lordships — I  mean  Dr.  Slevin,  who  was 
asked  what  was  his  view  of  the  title  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  to  the  possession  of 
its  revenues,  and  he  said — 

"I  consider  that  the  present  possessors  of 
Church  property  in  Ireland,  of  whatever  descrip- 
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tioii  ih^  may  be,  hare  a  jast  title  to  it.  They 
hare  been  bond  fde  possessors  of  it  for  all  the 
time  required  by  any  law  for  prescription — even 
aceordlDg  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Chnroh  of 
Rome,  which  require  one  hundred  years." 

The  noble  Earl  has  referred  to-night  to  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Bishop  Moriarty  as 
to  the  Irish  Church.  I  could  not  help 
contrasting  a  sentence  of  Bishop  Moriarty 
with  this  opinion  of  Dr.  Slevin.  Dr. 
Moriarty  says — 

''We acknowledge  no  prescription  in  this  case. 
The  Church  does  not  allow  a  Statute  of  Limita- 
tion to  bar  our  claim.  The  title  of  the  Protes- 
tant Charch  has  not  cTon  a  colour  of  validity. 
Our  right  is  in  abeyance,  but  it  is  unimpaired." 

I  ask  your  Lordships  to  contrast  the  doc- 
trine of  Dr.  Slevin,  given  at  the  time 
when  it  was  material  to  represent  to  Par- 
liament the  views  of  the  lioman  Catholic 
Church  in  their  mildest  form,  and  that 
given  by  Dr.  Moriarty,  in  the  present  year. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  any 
longer  on  the  question  of  title.  Nor  do  I 
now  propose  to  inquire  into  a  subject  very 
much  discussed  at  different  periods  — 
namely,  what  is  the  rightful  power  of 
Parliament  to  deal  with  Ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty— because  in  the  hottest  debates  on 
that  subject  there  was  always  one  point 
which  every  person  admitted,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  for  my  present  purpose — it  was 
always  admitted  that  so  long  as  the  cor- 
porate body  which  possesses  the  title  to 
Ecclesiastical  property  remains,  so  long  as 
the  property  is  not  greater  in  amount  than 
can  be  usefully  applied  by  that  corporate 
hody,  I  do  not  say  it  is  not  in  the  power  of 
Parliament  to  interfere — for  Parliament 
may  interfere  with  regard  to  any  of  the 
private  possessions  of  your  Lordships,  al- 
though it  LB  not  to  be  supposed  that  Par- 
liament ever  would  so  interfere  ;  but  there 
is  no  right  of  principle  on  which  Parlia- 
ment can  interfere  to  alienate  property  of 
that  kind.  That  leads  me  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  how  the  question 
stands  as  to  the  revenues  which  the  Church 
of  Ireland  possesses,  and  as  to  ^the  mode  of 
their  application.  And  I  can  assure 
your  Lordships  nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  intention  than  to  enter  into  any 
question  of  elaborate  statistics.  I  will 
enter  on  no  debateable  ground,  but  simply 
give  fiicts,  as  to  which  there  is  no  dispute. 
I  apprehend  a  very  pertinent  inquiry  is  to 
consider  whether,  with  regard  to  the  ad- 
mitted revenues  of  the  Church  in  Ireland, 
there  is  or  la  not  in  the  Irish  Church  as 
much  comparative  need  of  those  revenues 
u  there  ia  in  the  English  branch  of  the 


Chnroh.     I  recollect  a  late  colleague  of  the 
noble  Earl  instituting  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  revenues  of  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land and  the  revenues  of  the  Church  of 
England.     He  stated  that  he  found  that 
the  average  cost  of  every  member  of  the 
Church  population  in  Ireland  was  some-      . 
thing  like  £1  a  year,  and  the  average  cost  y 
of  every  member  of  the    population    of 
England  was  something  like  6«.  or  75.  a 
year,  and  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  the 
Church  of  Ireland  was  much  more  richly 
endowed  than  that  of  England.     Now,  we 
have  had   a  statement  on  that   subject 
compiled  by  very  high  authority  in  Ireland 
-->a  synoptical  account  has  been  published 
— perhaps  your  Lordships  may  have  seen  it 
— by  a  Member  by  no  means  favourable  to 
the  view  taken  by  the  strongest  defenders 
of   that  Church ;     but    he    admits   that 
taking  the  Church  population  of  Ireland, 
the  parochial  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  Church  of  Ireland  divided  among  the 
Church  population  would  give  something 
like  10«.  to  lU.  a  head  for  every  member 
of  that  population.     The  great  fallacy  of 
comparing  the  case  of  Ireland  with  Eng- 
land is  this — every  person  who  compares 
England  with  Ireland  takes  the  Church 
population  of  Ireland  and  considers  how 
far  the  revenues  would  go  for  providing 
for   the  religious  requirements    of    the 
Church  population;   but  when  he  comes 
to  England  he  takes  the   whole   popula- 
tion, and  assumes  that  every  member  of 
that    population    is    a    member    of   the 
Church.     In  that  way  you  make  a  com- 
parison, and  say  that  every  head  in  the 
population  of  England  costs   in  religious 
provision  6«.  or  7«.  a  year ;  but  I  believe 
if  you  take   the  Church  population   of 
England,   I   may  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  revenues   of   the 
Church  of  England  are  very  much  higher 
— nearly  double  those  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland.     Let  me  ask  your  Lordships  to 
observe  another   comparison  between  the 
two  countries.     I  avoid  again  all  debate- 
able  ground.     I  find  that  in  Ireland,   if 
you  take  benefices  and  holders  of  bene- 
fices, the  average  income  of  every  holder 
of  a  benefice  would  be  something  like  £250. 
The  average  number  of  members  of  the 
Church  in  a  town  parish  is  1,590 — that  is, 
in  a  parish  in  the  towns  with  over  10,000 
inhabitants,  1,590.  The  average  number  in 
a  rural  parish  is  376.    A  country  parish 
averages  twenty  square  miles.     In  Eng- 
land the  average  income  is  £285.     The 
average  population  of  a  rural  parish  in 
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England  is  387  members  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  in  Wales  248,  and  in 
place  of  parishes  of  twenty  square  miles 
the  average  is  only  five  square  miles.  It 
may  be  said  it  is  not  fair  to  judge  of  this 
question  by  averages,  and  that  instances 
may  be  given  of  parishes  in  Ireland  where 
there  is  a  very  small  number  of  the  popu- 
lation members  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  where,  therefore,  the  revenues  are 
altogether  disproportioned  to  the  duties 
performed.  I  have  always  been  ready  to 
admit  that  the  revenues  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church  in  Ireland  were  unequally  distri- 
buted, and  I  have  ever  regretted  that 
much  which  has  been  done  in  England 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  has 
not  been  done  on  the  same  principle  in 
Ireland.  You  have  from  time  to  time 
remedied  anomalies  in  England;  you  have, 
through  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
altered  ecclesiastical  arrangements  so  as  to 
equalize  more  fairly  the  revenues  with  the 
services  performed.  Very  little  since  1 834 
has  been  done  in  this  direction  in  Ireland, 
and  consequently  it  is  very  easy  to  put 
your  hand  on  anomalies ;  but  what  I  ven- 
ture to  state  is,  that,  in  a  discussion  going 
to  the  very  root  and  principle  of  an  Es- 
tablishment, we  have  not  to  consider  these 
questions.  These  are  questions  with  re- 
gard to  the  internal  economy  of  the 
Church;  they  are  utterly  immaterial  in 
face  of  the  proposition  of  the  noble  Earl 
to  transfer  the  revenues,  or  part  of  them, 
from  the  Established  Church  to  some  other 
body.  I  pass,  therefore,  from  the  statis- 
tics of  the  question,  and  ask  your  Lord- 
ships simply  to  go  with  me  to  this  extent, 
there  is  not  shown  to  be  any  surplus  what- 
ever of  the  revenues  of  the  EstabUshed 
Church,  after  providing  for  the  whole  ser- 
vice of  the  Church. 

I  now  ask  your  Lordships  to  look  at 
this  question  in  another  and  a  most  im^ 
portant  point  of  view.  I  wish  to  ask  your 
Lordships  to  look  at  the  matter  in  its 
social  and  political  bearings.  You  have 
at  present  in  Ireland  a  body  of  resident 
gentry,  and  of  noblemen  also,  in  the  per- 
sons of  the  Clergy  and  Prelates  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church.  The  noble  Earl  has 
admitted,  as  every  one  who  speaks  on  the 
subject  is  always  forced  to  admit,  that  a 
body  more  exemplary  for  the  performance 
of  their  duty  and  more  devoted  to  the  high 
service  with  which  they  are  charged,  more 
in  sympathy  with  the  people  and  more 
worthy  of  praise,  more  self-denying  and 
assiduous  labourers  in  their  sacred  office, 
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could  not  be   found  in  any  part  of  the 
world.   It  has  always  been  the  great  want 
for  Ireland  in  the  view  of  every  one  who 
has  spoken  on  the  subject,  to  provide  for 
Ireland  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  a 
body  of  resident  gentry  who  should  live 
among  the  people  of  the  country.     Con- 
sider what  the  effect  in  this  respect  would 
be,  either  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
Established  Church,  or  of  the  alienation 
of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl. 
You  would  destroy,  in  the  first  place,  this 
large — indeed,  the  largest — body  of  resi- 
dent gentry  at  present  in  Ireland.     You 
wc^d  at  the  same  time  seriously  affect 
the  position  of   all  those  other  resident 
landowners  who,  at  present,  have  staked 
their    fortunes  and  property  in  Ireland 
upon  the  faith  of  having  these  ministra- 
tions of   the  Church  to  which  they  be- 
long, with  a  resident  clergy  and  all  asso- 
ciations of   the  kind  to   which  I   have 
referred,  around  them.    Is  it  possible  to 
suppose  that,  in  a  country  like  Ireland, 
this  can  be  done  without  producing,  by 
such  legislation  on  the  part  of  owners  of 
property  there,  feelings  the  most  insecure, 
the   most   bitter,  the   most  dissatisfied  ? 
This  is  no  mere  opinion  of  my  own — no 
opinion  stated  now  for  the  first  time.     The 
expressions  from  time  to  time  used  upon 
this  subject  by  those  to  whose  words  your 
Lordships  would  listen  with  the  greatest 
attention  are  stronger  and  more  emphatic 
than  any  language  of  mine.     The  noble 
Earl  said  that  he  need  not  quote  the  opi- 
nion of  Lord  Plunket  on  this  subject.     I 
wish  he  had  quoted  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Plunket,  for  a  better  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject I   could  not  desire  to  have.     Lord 
Plunket  was  a  strenuous  advocate  for  Ro- 
man Catholic  equality,  and  for  the  re- 
moval  of   every  restraint    upon  Roman 
Catholics  of  which  they  could  justly  com- 
plain. What  did  he  say  upon  this  subject  ? 
He  said — 

« I  feel  that  the  Protestant  Estahlishmcnt  of 
Ireland  is  the  rery  cement  of  the  Union  ;  I  find  it 
interwoven  with  aU  the  essential  relations  and  in* 
stitutions  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  admitting  that,  if  it  were  destroyed, 
the  ?ery  foundations  of  puhlic  security  would  be 
shaken,  the  connection  between  England  and  11*0. 
land  dissoWed,  and  the  annihilation  of  privato 
property  most  follow  the  ruin  of  the  property  of 
the  Church." 

He  said,  further  addressing  your  Lord- 
ships— 

**  My  Lords,  I  say,  sure  I  am  that,  if  the  alter- 
native were  put  to  him,  the  Roman  Catholic  would 
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prefer  the  Protattant  EtUblishment  in  Choroh 
and  State,  under  which  seooritj  is  afforded  to  hie 

Sroperty,  his  family,  and  his  life,  to  the  wild  and 
id  ohimerioal  attempt  to  uproot  the  Protestant 
Establishment,  which  could  onlj  be  done  bj  shak- 
ing the  foundation  of  the  empire.  The  two  coun- 
tries must  be  separated  before  the  Establishment 
can  be  abandoned.  It  should  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  entertain  any  wish  for 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object." 

That  was  an  opinion  the  noble  Earl  might 
have  read,  bat  he  abstained  from  doing  so. 
Take  the  opinion  of  a  Eoman  CathoHc — 
one  who  took  a  most  active  and  intelli- 
gent part  in  the  affairs  and  goyernment 
of  Ireland.  The  right  hon,  A.  Blake 
said — 

"  The  Protestant  Church  is  rooted  in  the  Con- 
stitution ;  it  is  established  bj  the  fundamental 
laws  of  the  realm  ;  it  is  rendered,  as  far  as  the 
most  solemn  Acts  of  the  Legislature  can  render 
any  institution,  fundamental  and  perpetual ;  it  is 
so  declared  by  the  Act  of  Union  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ii^land.  I  think  it  could  not  now  be 
disturbed  without  danger  to  the  general  securities 
we  possess  for  liberty,  property,  and  order — with- 
out danger  to  all  the  blessings  we  derire  from 
being  under  a  lawful  GoTemment  and  a  free  Con- 
stitution. Feeling  thus,  the  Tcry  conscience  which 
dictates  to  me  a  determined  adherence  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  would  dictate  to  me  a 
determined  resistance  to  any  attempt  to  subvert 
the  Protestant  Establishment,  or  wresting  from 
the  Church  the  possessions  which  the  law  has 
giren  it." 

I  come  to  more  recent  times.  I  take 
the  opinion  of  another  eminent  Koman 
Catholic,  recently  a  Member  of  the  Uouse 
of  Commons,  and  distinguished  by  his  un- 
compromising advocacy  of  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  the  fair  claims  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  Mr.  Serjeant  (now  Mr.  Justice) 
Shee  said — 

^  The  Churoh  by  law  established  is  the  Church 
of  a  community  eyerywhere  considerable  in  re- 
spect of  property,  rank,  and  intelligence ;  it  is 
strong  in  a  prescription  of  three  centuries,  and  in 
the  support  which  it  deriTcs  firom  the  supposed 
identity  of  its  interests  with  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Nothing  short  of  a  confsilsion  tear- 
ing up  both  Establishments  by  the  roots  could 
accomplish  its  overthrow." 

These  are  strong  words  coming  from  a 
Boman  Catholic.  The  noble  Earl  said 
tiiat  he  need  not  cite  the  words  of  Lord 
Plunket,  nor  of  Members  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  he  instanced  one  whose  name 
will  ever  be  mentioned  in  Parliament  with 
respect— Sir  George  Grey.  What  did  Sir 
C^rge  Grey,  when  a  Colleague  of  the 
noble  Earl,  say  on  behalf  of  Government 
upon  this  subject,  a  few  years  ago  ?  In 
1863  Sir  George  Grey,  speaking  on  behalf 
of  the  Goyernment  of  Lord  Palmerston  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and   speaking. 


therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  noble  Earl, 
said — 

**  Whatever  I  may  think  of  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  establishing  an  exclusive  Churoh  of  the 
religion  of  a  minority  in  a  country,  without 
making  any  provision  for  the  religion  of  the 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  impossibile  to 
get  rid  of  the  fact  that  this  Church  has  existed 
for  centuries,  has  become  interwoven  with  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  and  could  not  be  sub- 
verted without  a  revolution.  That  revolution  I, 
for  one,  am  not  prepared  to  recommend." 

That  was  the  view  of  the  Government  of 
which  the  noble  Earl  was  a  Member  in 
1863,  and  the  noble  Earl,  when  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  Goyernment  last  year, 
repeated  this  sentiment  almost  in  the  same 
words;  but  now,  in  the  short  space  of 
one  year,  he  is  prepared  to  recommend  a 
course  which  three  years  ago  it  was  stated, 
on  behalf  of  his  Government,  would  be  a 
course  that  must  lead  to  revolution. 

The  noble  Earl  referred  to  a  sabject 
which  I  own  seems  to  me  to  go  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  He  said,  that  among 
the  many  alternative  modes  of  dealing 
with  the  Irish  Church  which  had  occurred 
to  his  mind,  he  had  resolved  to  put  aside 
the  proposition  which  would  secularize 
the  incomes  of  the  Established  Church. 
He  said  that  this  was  a  proposition  which 
would  go  to  the  very  root  of  an  Establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  I  want  your  Lordships 
to  consider  what  is  the  root,  what  is  tho 
principle  of  an  Establishment  either  in 
Ireland  or  any  other  country.  Depend 
upon  it  we  are  coming  to  times  when  our 
minds  must  be  made  up  on  this  subject, 
and  when  we  must  be  prepared,  both  in 
this  House  and  elsewhere,  to  state  what 
are  the  principles  upon  which  an  Estab- 
lishment can  be  supported  in  part  of  this 
country.  I  listened  to  the  noble  Earl,  and 
I  expected  he  would  lay  down  some  prin- 
ciple upon  which  he  would  maintain  it 
could  be  supported  ;  but  what  did  he  say  ? 
He  turned  to  Paley,  who  said  an  Estab- 
lishment existed  for  ^'morality,"  if  I 
rightly  caught  the  word.  [Earl  Eussell: 
UtUity.]  "  UtUity !"  Well,  that  is  a 
very  vague  and  comprehensive  description 
of  the  purpose  for  which  an  Establishment 
exists.  But,  putting  the  purpose  aside,  I 
want  to  ask  what  is  the  principle  which 
justifies  the  maintenance  of  an  Establish- 
ment in  any  country  ?  There  are  but  two 
principles  which  I  have  ever  heard  ad- 
vanced ;  and  I  am  afraid  we  must  make 
our  selection  between  them.  One  is  a 
principle  plain  and  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  I  have  found  it  expressed,  by  a  right 
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rev.  Prelate,  a  Member  of  your  Lordships' 
House,  in  words  so  precise  that  I  will  not 
attempt  to  substitute  for  them  any  lan- 
guage of  my  own.  The  right  rer.  Prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  Ossory)  said — 

**  The  true  pfronnd  on  whioh  to  justify  an  Eeole- 
tiastical  Establishment  is,  that  the  State  is  bound, 
by  its  duty  both  to  God  and  to  the  people  whom 
He  has  committed  to  its  care,  to  provide  for  all 
who  will  ayail  themselves  of  the  provision,  the 
means  of  public  worship,  according  to  a  pure 
ritual,  and  the  means  of  public  instruction,  ac- 
cording to  a  sound  and  Scriptural  confession  of 
faith.  This  is  the  true  ground  for  defending  the 
Established  Church  in  cither  country,  and  it  is 
an  equally  valid  defence  for  it  in  both." 

That  is  one  principle.  Whether  your 
Lordships  will  all  agree  with  it  is  another 
matter;  but  it  is  clearly,  plainly,  and 
eloquently  expressed.  I  have  the  satis- 
faction of  thinking,  so  far  as  principle  is 
concerned,  that  we  have  the  agreement  of 
the  highest  authority  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church.  Does  Dr.  Cullen  disapprove 
of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  because  it 
is  not  the  Church  of  a  majority  in  the 
country  ?  Does  he  disapprove  of  it  be- 
cause it  violates  the  rule  of  Paley,  and 
does  not  exist  for  " utility?'*  Nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  his  objections  are  much  more 
precise,  and  accord  much  more  with  the 
definition  of  the  principle  of  an  Establish- 
ment which  I  have  read.  Dr.  Cullen 
says — 

"  Can  we  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  existence  of 
an  Establishment  which  proclaims  the  Bible,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bible,  as  the  rule  of  taith,  and 
grants  to  every  one  the  right  of  thinking  and 
acting  as  he -wishes  in  religious  matters  f " 

Of  course,  Dr.  Cullen  is  quite  at  liberty 
to  hold  that  opinion.  I  honour  him  for 
going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  and  telling 
frankly  bis  reason  for  objecting  to  the 
existence  of  the  Church  now  established. 
But  what  is  the  other  principle  on  which 
the  right  to  religious  endowments  has 
been  supported?  It  is  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl, 
and  which  was  also  shadowed  forth  a  few 
years  ago  by  an  eminent  statesman,  a  Col- 
league of  the  noble  Earl  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  a  right  of  all 
denominations  to  a  proportionate  share  of 
the  religious  endowments  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Gladstone  rested  his  argument  against 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland  on  this, 
that  in  a  nation  of  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000  of  people,  about  600,000  or 
700,000  had  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  property  of  the  country,  in- 
tended to  be  applied  to  the  religious  in- 
struction of  all.    Is  that,  or  is  it  not,  the 
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principle  your  Lordships  are  prepared  to 
accept  in  regard  to  the  religious  endow- 
ments of  this  country  ?  by  which  I  mean 
not  Ireland  only,  but  England,  Scotland, 
or  any  division  of  the  Empire.     Have  the 
people  of  any  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, of  any  parish  in  the  United  King- 
dom, a  right  to  say  that  the  religious  en- 
dowments of  a  country  were  intended  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  religious  purposes 
of  all — that  is  to  say,  of  all  according  to 
their  varying  and  separate  creeds  and  de- 
nominations?    If  that  is  to  be  the  prin- 
ciple, I  desire  the  fullest  investigation  of 
it.     I  think  it  ought  to  be  laid  down  and 
agreed   upon  by  Parliament,   and  acted 
upon  afterwards  consistently.    If  that  is 
the  principle,  the  conclusion, is  irresistible; 
every  denomination  in  the  country  have  a 
right,  equivalent  to  a  right  of  property, 
to  say,  **  We  shall  have  an  aliquot  share 
and  proportion  of  the  religious  endowments 
of  the  country."     That  is  not  a  principle 
for  Ireland  alone,  but  for  the  whole  coun- 
try.    The  noble  Earl  speaks  of  the   de- 
gradation which  a  member  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  must  feel  when 
he  considers   that  the  ecclesiastical  reve- 
nues of  the  country  are  monopolized  by 
the  Established  Church.    But  why  should 
not  the  same  sense  of  degradation  be  felt 
by  Nonconformists  in  England  ?     I  know 
that  many  Dissenters  in  this  country  would 
be  content  to  accept  endowments,  and  why 
could  not  a   Dissenter  of  that  class  say, 
••  I  feel  myself  degraded  because  the  re- 
ligious endowments,  which  were  intended 
for  the  instruction   and  use  of  all,   are 
monopolized  by  the  Established  Church  of 
the  country  ?"     Why,  it  appears  from  a 
statement  which  I  believe  may  be  relied 
upon  that  there  are  in  Wales  about  1,000 
benefices,  having  each,  according  to  the 
religious  census  of  1851,  an  average  popu- 
lation of  t,300,  and  out  of  that  number 
of  persons  in  each  parish  400  belonged, 
on  the  average,  and  according  to  the  test 
then  employed,  to  the  Established  Church, 
and  900  to  the  Dissenting  communities. 
May  not,  then,  the  Dissenters  of  Wales 
say  with  as  much  justice  as  the  Eoman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  **  We  feel  it  a  degra- 
dation that  the  revenues  which  were  in- 
tended for  the  benefit  of  all  should  be  given 
to  a  minority?"      And,  with  regard  to 
majorities  and  minorities,  I  hold  that,  if 
there  is  one  man  in  a  minority,  the  wrong 
to  that  individual  man  is,  on  this  prin- 
ciple, as  great  as  the  wrong  to  each  indi- 
vidual in  a  minority  of  thousands,  if  he 
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bad  not  his  aliquot  share  of  the  endow- 
ments which  were  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  all.  This  principle  goes  bejond  the 
question  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land, for  the  Church  of  England  must  be 
tried  by  that  principle  as  well  as  the 
branch  of  it  in  Ireland.  My  Lords,  these 
questions  might  be  pressed  much  further. 
Are  the  endowments  to  be  shifted  and 
varied  from  time  to  time  as  the  minorities 
and  majorities  may  change  in  their  rela- 
tive proportions?  And  does  the  noble 
Earl  imagine  that,  admitting  this  prin- 
ciple, he  will  satisfy  the  Roman  Catholic 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  Ireland 
with  a  share  of  two-fifths  of  the  religious 
endowments  ? 

And  now,  I  want  your  Lordships  to 
consider  from  what  quarter  the  move- 
ment, of  which  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
makes  himself  the  pioneer,  really  comes. 
;  I  believe  your   Lordships  can  make  no 
/  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  it  is  a 
movement  coming  from  Ireland.  The  fact  is, 
that  it  originated  about  two  years  ago  with 
a  body  in  this  country  of  whom  I  desire 
to  speak  with  perfect  respect,  for,  though 
they  entertain  very  strong  views,  they 
urge  them,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do, 
with  great  consistency  and  vigour — I  re- 
fer to  the  Liberation  Society.     That  body 
is  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  Eccle- 
siastical Establishments.     But  they  select 
the  branch  of  the  Establishment  in  Ire- 
land because  they  think  it  is  the  weakest 
branch,  and  the  one  which  would  be  most 
ready  to  3rield  to  an  assault,  and  they  ac- 
cordingly proposed,  about  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  co-operation  with  the  persons  whom 
they  r^arded  as  the  leaders  of  popular 
opinion  in  Ireland.   It  seems  to  have  been 
thought  that  those  who  in  Ireland  were 
anxious  for  an  alteration  of  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  tenure  of  land  would  unite  with 
those  who,   in   this   country,  wished  to 
attack  all  Church  Establishments,  in  order 
that  both  parties  might  co-operate  and 
form  a  strong  party  for  the  purpose  of 
Parliamentary  action.     Now,  I  have  no 
fault  to  find  with  that  course  of  proceed- 
ing, but  it  is  material  to  bear  these  cir- 
cumstances in  mind  when  we  are  told  that 
this  movement  comes  from  Ireland.    I  am 
fortunately  able  to  show  your  Lordships, 
on  very  sufficient  authority,   that  there 
could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  sup- 
pose that  this  question  is  the  cause  of  any 
political  agitation  in  Ireland.  I  remember 
that,  not  more  than  two  years  ago,  a  very 
eminent  Member  of  the  other  House  of 


Parliament  —  himself  a  Roman  Catholic 
and  a  very  strong  advocate  of  Roman 
Catholic  questions — asserted  that  the  re- 
lations between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  were  the  great  question  of  the 
day,  and  that  all  other  questions,  with- 
out any  exception,  were  trivial  in  com- 
parison with  it,  and,  in  fact,  mere 
questions  of  sentiment.  I  will  not  stop 
to  examine  into  what  the  noble  Earl 
has  said  about  sentimental  grievances, 
but  I  must  say  I  think  the  cases  he  re- 
ferred to  of  the  American  colonies,  of 
Scotland  and  Belgium,  were  not  cases  of 
mere  sentiment.  However,  I  pass  that 
by.  And  now  let  me  call  your  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  a  high  authority  on 
this  matter.  A  very  authoritative  pub- 
lication on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
is  the  Tablet  newspaper,  and  it  has  ex- 
pressed itself  on  this  point  in  a  way  which 
I  think  is  extremely  instructive.  In  1863 
the  Tablet  said— 

'*  We  may  perhaps  be  told  that  the  distribution 
ot  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land does  not  oonoem  us  (Roman)  Catholics ;  and 
our  answer  will  be  that,  for  our  own  part,  we  do 
not  feel  much  concern  about  it.  As  long  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  is  the  property 
of  Protestants,  and  ai  long  as  they,  being  the 
great  majoritj  of  the  tithe-payers,  choose  to  spend 
their  money  in  this  particular  way,  we  do  not 
belicTe  that  Mr.  Dillwyn  or  anybody  else  will 
hinder  them.  When  the  question  comci  to  bo 
settled  (whether  we  lire  to  see  the  settlement  or 
not),  it  will,  we  believe,  be  settled  as  a  question 
of  money  and  of  property,  by  those  who  at  the 
time  bear  the  burden  and  desire  to  change  it." 

Again,  the  Cork  Reporter,  another  Roman 
Catholic  newspaper,  said — 

'*  The  question  of  the  Irish  Established  Church 
has,  afler  a  long  interval,  been  again  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Legislature.  We  are  glad 
that  the  subject  has  been  introduced  by  a  Pro- 
testant and  an  Englishman,  and  we  shall  be  well 
pleased  if  no  Roman  Catholic  take  part  in  its 
discussion.  The  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  it  seems 
to  us,  have  little  interests  in  the  temporalities  of 
the  Establishment.  The  income  derived  from' the 
tithe-rent  charges  comes  out  of  the  pockets  of  tho 
proprietors  of  the  soil,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
are  Protestants ;  and  the  (Roman)  Catholics 
would  gain  very  little,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  were 
that  source  of  Church  revenue  stbandoned  to- 
morrow. The  only  aspect  in  which  the  Establish- 
ment can  be  said  to  present  itself  offensively  to 
cho  Irish  (Roman)  Catholics  is  as  an  emblem  of 
conquest,  upheld  in  pomp  and  privilege  by  tha 
power  of  England.  That,  in  this  aspect,  it  is 
objectionable  and  injurious  no  sane  man  can 
doubt.  But,  regarded  simply  as  an  institution 
which  it  costs  so  much  per  annum  to  maintain,  it 
is  a  burden  on  a  handful  of  Protestant  landowners, 
and  not  on  the  (Roman)  Catholic  people,  who  de- 
rive more  actual  benefit  from  the  income  of  the 
resident  panon  than  they  would  from  the  same 
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monej  if  it  were  paid  over  to  the  absentee  land- 
lord." 

My  Lords,  I  will  not  deal  farther  with 
newspaper  statements,  because  thej  may 
not  carry  sufficient  weight  with  your 
Lordships;  but  I  will  cite  the  opinions 
expressed  by  dignitaries  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland.  An  address 
was  published  at  the  end  of  the  year  1865 
by  the  Tenant-right  Society  of  the  county 
of  Meath.  It  is  a  very  remarkable  docu- 
ment, and  the  more  so  because  the  Society 
was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  priests 
of  the  county  of  Meath,  which  meeting 
was  attended  by  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nulty, 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese,  and 
because  the  address  was  issued  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting,  presided  over  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Vicar  -  General.  The 
address  was  signed  by  the  Chairman  and 
by  the  two  Secretaries,  who  are  both  of 
them  priests,  and  was  in  the  following 
terms : — 

"If  the  Government  likes  to  ooncillate  and 
pacify  the  Irish  mind,  now  in  such  a  state  of  wild 
commotion,  we  frankly  helieve  it  has  it  in  its 
power  to  do  so  hy  granting  to  the  industrial  pro- 
perty of  this  country  as  large  and  as  satisfactory 
a  measure  of  security  as  that  enjoyed  hy  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland.  When  the  right  of 
the  whole  people  to  anything  Tirtually  concerning 
their  very  existence  is  clear,  it  should  be  secured 
to  them  by  GoTcmment,  if  it  be  a  Government 
at  all.  The  one,  the  great,  the  sole  question  for 
Ireland  is  the  land  question.  Other  agitations, 
such  as  that  against  the  Established  Church,  are 
got  up  for  party  purposes — would  infuse  an  ele- 
ment of  bigotry  into  the  already  sufiBciently  dis- 
turbed relations  between  landlord  and  tenant ; 
would  effect  the  ruin  of  thousands  of  tenants,  and 
precipitate  that  social  catastrophe  which  we  are 
anxious  to  avert." 

I  think  I  have  now  established  this  posi- 
tion— that  this  is  an  agitation  which  pro- 
ceeds not  ftx>m  Ireland,  not  from  Roman 
Catholics  as  against  Protestants,  but  one 
which  proceeds  from  those  who  are  op- 
posed to  all  Ecclesiastical  Establishments 
as  against  those  who  are  in  favour  of  such 
Establishments.  I  say  again  that  this  is 
a  fair  question  to  be  argued,  but  I  be- 
seech your  Lordships  not  to  make  Ireland 
the  battle-field  on  which  it  is  to  be  fourht, 
because  the  moment  you  transfer  it  to  be 
argued  in  Ireland  you  make  it  what  it 
ought  not  to  be — namely,  a  question  be- 
tween Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
whereas  it  is  in  reality  a  question  between 
Establishment  and  no  Establishment.  We 
have  sources  enough,  God  knows,  of  ani- 
mosities between  Roman  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  and  I  beseech  your 
Lordships  not  to  make  this  another  of 
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them.  Look  back  for  a  moment  on  the 
history  of  the  Church  question  in  that 
country.  About  thirty  years  ago  you  had 
heart-rending  accounts  day  by  day  of  col- 
lisions between  the  peasantry  and  the 
soldiery,  and  of  assaults,  loss  of  life,  riot 
and  disorder,  all  directly  occasioned  by 
the  collisions  to  which  I  have  referred, 
arising  out  of  the  collection  of  tithes. 
But  wise  legislation  put  an  end  to  that 
sad  state  of  things,  and  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century  there  has  been  per- 
fect peace  and  quiet  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  far  as  that  subject  is  concerned. 
The  Church  property  has  been  so  com- 
pletely isolated  that  it  cannot  become  the 
cause  of  collisions  between  difi^rent  classes 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  glebe-lands  are 
peaceably  occupied  by  the  clergy,  the 
tithe-rent  charge  is  paid  by  the  landlords, 
and  improvements  have  been  introduced 
in  regard  to  Bishops'  leases.  But  you 
are  now  asked  to  re-open  a  question 
pregnant  with  all  the  consequences  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out.  My 
Lords,  because  I  feel  the ,  gravity  of 
these  objections  to  the  scheme  of  the 
noble  Earl;  because  I  see  in  its  concep- 
tion injustice,  and  even  confiscation;  in 
its  execution  strife — bitter  and  enduring 
strife  and  animosity ;  and  because,  above 
all,  I  see  in  its  result  insecurity  to  pro- 
perty, and  peril -^perhaps  not  immediate, 
but  not  the  less  certain  peril  —  to  the 
Established  Church  in  this  country,  I 
beseech  your  Lordships  to  give  no  assent 
and  no  encouragement  to  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Earl  in  its  present  form. 

The  Earl  op  EIMBERLEY  :  My 
Lords,  I  think  it  must  have  been  a  relief 
to  some  of  the  noble  Lords  opposite  to 
hear  the  speech  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Cairns),  which,  without  at 
all  detracting  from  his  talents  and  cha- 
racter, I  may  characterize  as  a  speech 
of  **  no  surrender. "  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord,  speaking  with  his  wonted 
ability,  has  put  forward  the  arguments 
usually  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  but  I 
think  your  Lordships  will  feel  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  has  proved  too 
much,  because  he  has  proved  that  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland  is  no  grievance 
at  all,  and  that,  if  you  touch  it,  you  bring 
to  the  ground  the  Established  Church  in 
England.  Now,  if  that  proposition  be 
adopted,  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  Go- 
vernment, now  or  hereafter,  to  deal  with 
the  Established  Church  in  Ireland,   no 
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matter  what  may  be  its  position  or  what 
the  condition  of  that  country.  I  pass 
OTcr  the  observations  with  which  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  commenced.  He 
thought  it  worth  his  while  to  notice  a 
mistake  in  the  preface  of  a  book  written 
by  my  noble  Friend;  which  may  have 
b^n  a  mistake  in  figures ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  such  an  error  is  of  importance 
in  the  discussion  of  such  a  question  as 
that  now  under  your  Lordship's  considera- 
tion. The  noble  and  learned  Lord  then 
proceeded  in  a  manner  which  I  must  say 
astonished  me.  He  quoted  a  series  of 
speeches  made  by  noble  Lords  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  belonging  to  the  party 
with  which  I  hare  the  honour  to  be  con- 
nected; but  I  think  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site must  have  felt,  when  they  heard  those 
extracts,  that  if  any  noble  Lord  had  thought 
proper  to  rake  up  speeches  delivered  in 
former  times  he  might  have  made  some 
very  curious  quotations  from  speeches  by 
Members  of  their  own  party.  I  think, 
were  I  disposed  to  follow  the  example  thus 
set  to  the  House,  that  I  might  show  how 
the  Conservatives  have  resisted  every  kind 
of  Reform,  until  the  time  arrived  when, 
compelled  by  the  voice  of  the  country  and 
the  necessities  of  the  times,  they  turned 
round  and  carried  those  very  measures 
which  they  had  before  condemned.  Eirst 
of  all  there  was  the  great  question  of 
Catholic  Emancipation — a  subject  germane 
to  this  one  now  under  discussion.  The 
demand  for  Catholic  emancipation  was  re- 
sisted for  years  by  the  party  opposite ; 
but  they  afterwards  supported  it  when 
they  found  it  could  no  longer  be  resisted. 
Then  there  was  the  Corn  Law  question : 
but  those  are  questions  of  ancient  date, 
which  we  might  suppose  to  be  forgotten 
except  as  matters  of  history.  We  may 
ask,  however,  what  happened  last  Session, 
and  what  has  taken  place  in  this  present 
Session  of  Parliament  ?  Would  it  be  any 
use  to  come  here  and  say  that  noble  Lords 
opposite  held  certain  opinions  on  Beform 
last  Session,  but  have  turned  round  now 
and  adopted  contrary  opinions— that  last 
year  they  thought  a  moderate  reduction 
in  the  franchise  could  not  be  made  with- 
out imminent  danger  to  the  Constitution ; 
and  that  this  Session  they  have  themselves 
introduced  a  very  much  larger  measure  of 
Beform,  in  order  that  by  it  the  Constitu- 
tion might  be  saved  ?  I  am  quite  sure  that 
either  side  is  liable  to  attacks  of  this  kind 
— the  Liberal  party  for  having  advanced 
opbions  which,  when  in  office,  they  were 
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prevented  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  from  carrying  into  effect — the  Con- 
servative party  for  Laving,  when  in  Oppo- 
sition, opposed  measures  which  they  ask 
Parliament  to  pass  when  they  find  them- 
selves pressed  with  the  responsibilities  of 
office.  The  noble  and  learned  Lord  took 
very  high,  though  very  old,  ground.  He 
argued  that  the  possessions  of  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  are  like  those  of  indivi- 
duals, and  should  always  remain  inviolate, 
and  that,  therefore,  no  Qovernment  may 
touch  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland. 

Lofin  CAIBNS :  Allow  me  to  say  that 
I  expressly  avoided  that  proposition.  What 
I  said  was,  that  so  long  as  an  ecclesias- 
tical corporation  had  a  proper  means  of 
applying  the  funds  intended  for  its  use, 
every  one  agreed  those  fimds  could  not  be 
taken  away. 

The  Eael  op  EIMBEBLEY:  I  ac 
oept  the  explanation ;  but  I  must  say  that 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  referred  to 
the  titles  of  noble  Lords  in  this  House, 
alluded  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  told 
us  that  the  property  of  the  Established 
Church  was  held  on  exactly  the  same  basis 
as  that  of  any  of  those  noble  Lords.  At 
least  I  understood  him  to  do  so ;  but  of 
course  I  am  open  to  correction.  I  do  not 
think  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  is  singu- 
lar in  the  view  he  takes ;  I  believe  it  is 
held  by  a  great  many  other  persons.  But 
is  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  is  no  point 
at  which  the  Government  would  be  justi- 
fied in  dealing  with  the  Irish  Church. 
Let  us  bring  it  to  a  practical  test  in  this 
way  : — Suppose  that  the  Members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  dwindled 
down  to  100,000,  should  we  still  be  bound 
not  to  interfere  with  the  temporalities  of 
that  Church  ?  If  the  principle  laid  down 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  be  good, 
we  should  be  so  bound ;  but  if,  as  I  hold 
it  to  be,  it  is  a  question  of  degree, 
though,  as  a  rule,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
touch  the  property  of  an  ecclesiastical 
corporation  so  long  as  you  resnect  the 
vested  rights  of  the  present  holders,  the 
State  has  a  just  right  to  deal  with  the 
reversion,  if  by  so  doing  it  works  for  the 
good  of  the  whole  nation.  But  my  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Bussell)  'makes  a  proposal 
which,  1  think,  is  more  moderate  and  just. 
He  does  not  hold  by  the  old  proposal  so 
well  known  as  the  Appropriation  Clause. 
When  it  was  proposed  to  secularize  a  portion 
of  the  property  of  the  Established  Church, 
many  men  felt  a  conscientious  objection  to 
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that  course.  Hy  noble  Friend  proposes  to 
avoid  the  rock  on  which  that  measure 
split  by  providing  that  the  Church  property 
shall  still  continue  to  be  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  religion.  In  considering  this 
proposition,  let  me  call  attention  to  the 
history  of  Ireland  and  her  present  posi- 
tion. What  are  the  facts  of  the  case? 
The  Established  Church  in  Ireland  has 
been  regarded  by  the  great  bulk  of  the 
population  as  an  emblem  of  conquest.  My 
noble  Friend  who  introduced  the  question 
(Earl  Russell)  pointed  out  that  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  is  the  Church  of  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  whole  Irish 
population;  and  when  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  compares  it  with  the  English 
Establishment,  or  the  Scotch  Establish- 
ment, he  omits  that  very  important  point. 
At  the  present  time  the  members  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  scarcely 
number  one«eighth  of  the  population.  Ap- 
ply that  to  Scotland.  Taking  the  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  at  3,000,000,  a  minority  of 
one-eighth  would  be  375,000.  If  James  II. 
had  succeeded  in  forcing  the  Episcopalian 
Church  on  Scotland,  and  that  at  the  pre- 
sent day  its  members  only  amounted  to 
375,000,  do  you  think  the  Scotch  people 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  existence  of 
such  an  Establishment  ?  I  am  convinced 
that  no  such  arguments  as  we  have  heard 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  would  be 
heard  in  support  of  such  a  state  of  things 
either  in  England  or  Scotland.  If  ever 
the  Established  Church  of  England  or  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  should  find 
itself  in  the  position  of  the  Irish  Es- 
tablished Church,  I  venture  to  say  its 
days  will  be  numbered  —  or,  rather,  the 
numbering  its  days  would  be  imprac- 
ticable, so  swift,  so  rapid,  would  be  the 
destruction  which  would  fall  upon  it. 
Why,  then,  should  we  not  apply  the 
same  principle,  in  justice  and  equity,  to 
Ireland  ?  The  question  is,  on  what  prin- 
ciple ought  we  to  proceed?  In  former 
times  we  proceeded  on  an  obvious  and  in- 
telligible principle.  We  said  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  State  to  teach  the  truth,  and 
that,  as  the  Established  Church  taught 
the  truth,  we  must  press  it  on  the  entire 
population,  though  it  was  only  the  Church 
of  the  minority,  and  that  minority  to  some 
extent  alien.  We  pressed  it  by  persecu- 
tion ;  and  it  is  possible  that  such  a  system 
might  have  succeeded  under  other  circum- 
stances. It  has  succeeded  in  other  places, 
such  as  Spain.  But  we  were  not  logical. 
In   1829  we  turned  round  and  adopted 
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quite  another  policy.  We  gave  strength 
to  the  Boman  Catholics ;  we  raised  their 
spirit,  and  made  them  feel  that  they  ought 
to  have  equal  rights ;  yet  we  do  not  give 
them  that  equality  which  we  led  them  by 
our  measures  to  ask.  Can  we  suppose 
that  this  question  can  long  remain  in  its 
present  state?  Ko  one,  even  the  most 
extreme  person,  proposes  that  you  should 
touch  existing  interests ;  but,  adopting  one 
of  the  alternatives  referred  to  by  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  is  the  voluntary  system 
one  which  we  ought  to  contemplate  with 
satisfaction?  That,  no  doubt,  is  what  the 
Liberation  Society  would  desire,  because 
they  are  anxious  to  have  that  system 
adopted  in  England  and  Scotland.  But 
those  who  desire  the  maintenance  of  the 
Established  Church  in  England,  of  whom 
I  am  one,  would  not  like  to  see  such  a  re- 
sult arrived  at  in  Ireland ;  and  I  am  con> 
vinced  that  it  will  be  arrived  at  if  some 
such  plan  as  that  recommended  by  the 
noble  Earl  be  not  adopted.  The  other 
course  is  to  carry  out  still  further  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Regiwn  JDonum  and  the  grant 
to  Ma3rnooth. 

I  am  very  far  from  saying  that  I  do  not 
see  grave  and  serious  difficulties  in  the 
proposal  of  my  noble  Friend.  But  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  was  perfectly  justified  in 
bringing  this  subject  again  under  thp  con- 
sideration of  Parliament,  as  was  done  last 
year  by  my  noble  Friend  on  the  cross- 
benches  (Earl  Grey).  There  was  once  an 
opportunity,  when  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  power, 
of  bringing  about  a  settlement  of  this 
question.  There  may  be  another  oppor- 
tunity now;  but  depend  upon  it  will  be  the 
last ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that,  whatever 
the  difficulties,  it  will  be  well  worth  the 
while  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  advantages  of 
such  a  scheme.  What  I  greatly  fear,  in 
dealing  with  this  question  of  the  Church, 
is,  that  if  you  are  not  very  careful  you 
will  alienate  the  Protestants  irom  you, 
and  you  will  not  conciliate  the  Catholics. 
Nothing  could  be  a  greater  mistake  than 
to  alienate  the  sympathies  of  the  Protes- 
tant population.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt 
that  they  are  the  strongest  friends  of  Eng- 
land, and  that  on  all  occasions  they  have 
shown  themselves  deeply  and  warmly 
attached  to  the  English  connection.  We 
are  bound  by  our  own  interests  and  by 
the  tenour  of  our  whole  history  to  Eee 
that  they  are  supported  and  cnerished. 
While  we  do  justice  to  the  Boman  Catho- 
licsy  I,  for  one,  will  never  consent  to  any 
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measoxe  which  will  abandon  or  desert  the 
Protestants.  But  I  cannot  conceive  why 
a  oompromise,  sneh  as  my  noble  Friend  by 
his  Motion  has  pointed  out,  should  not  be 
accepted,  why  Protestants  should  repel 
it  with  abhorrence,  or  why  they  should 
desire  that  Boman  Catholics  should  be 
treated  otherwise  than  with  justice.  They 
cannot  object  to  it  as  a  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  State  of  that  which  they  be- 
Here  to  be  evil  and  wrong,  because  the 
State  not  only  does  not  endorse  such  a 
Tiew,  but  by  its  endowment  of  May- 
nooth  expressly  recognizes  and  supports 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Keligion.  They  can- 
not deny  that  it  would  be  a  national  mea- 
sure, because  the  Churches  of  all  the 
principal  sects  that  make  up  the  na- 
tion would  then  be  recognized,  and  the 
Church  system  would  be  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  population.  If  such  a  proposition  can 
be  carried  into  effect,  it  affords  a  means  of 
escape  from  an  alternative  much  to  be 
deplored.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
Boman  Catholics  themselves  would  rcpect 
a  scheme  of  endowment;  and  I  beheve 
that  as  long  as  they  think  that  by  a  scheme 
of  endowment  you  have  some  plan  to  ob- 
tain State  control  over  the  appointment  of 
their  Bishops,  or  to  interfere  with  their 
peculiar  mode  of  managing  their  own 
Church,  so  long  will  the  indisposition  to 
endowment  continue.  But  I  see  no  reason 
why,  if  you  bring  them  to  believe  that 
you  will  give  them  a  share  of  Church 
revenues  without  any  such  interference, 
they  should  not  be  perfectly  willing  to  ac- 
cept their  share  of  religious  endowment. 
In  the  grant  of  the  Regiwn  Donum  there 
is  a  dear  precedent  for  giving  to  Irishmen 
not  belonging  to  the  Established  Church  a 
share  in  the  endowments  of  the  State  ; 
and  in  this  way  some  fair  settlement  is  ca- 
pable, I  believe,  of  being  accomplished  of 
a  great  and  difficult  question,  which  has 
been  called  a  sentimental  grievance,  but 
which,  because  it  is  a  sentimental,  is 
tiierefore  a  dangerous  grievance.  If  you 
deal  with  it,  I  believe  you  will  make  the 
population  feel — what  it  is  most  important 
they  should  feel — ^that  they  are  treated 
equally.  Let  me  say  a  word  in  answer  to 
those  who  think  that  remedial  measures 
have  no  effect  upon  opinion  in  Ireland.  I 
remember  having  been  much  struck  with 
an  article  in  one  of  the  Fenian  newspapers, 
beaded  **  Bemedial  Measures  "-—for  one 
may  be  taught  even  by  an  enemy.  What 
did  the  Fenians  say  on  this  subject  ?  They 


said,  **  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  remedial 
measures.  Bemedial  measures  have  done 
us  too  much  injury  already.  They  have 
alienated  from  us  the  professional  classes" 
— and  those  who  remember  the  part  which 
barristers  took  in  former  outbreaks  will  see 
the  force  of  that  remark — **  they  have  ali- 
enated from  us  the  high  commercial 
classes,  the  class  of  Catholic  landed  pro- 
prietors, who  otherwise  would  have  fa- 
voured us.  Let  there  be  no  more  such 
measures,  or  it  may  happen  that  they 
will  alienate  from  us  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  rebellion  in  Ireland  will 
then  become  impossible."  What  the  Fenian 
writer  did  not  desire  is  precisely  what  I 
wish  to  see  accomplished.  I  wish  to  see 
the  passing  of  remedial  measures  ;  and 
believing  that  a  measure  such  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  recommended  is  one  that  will 
do  something  to  meet  the  wants  of  Ire- 
land, I  cordially  support  the  Motion  which 
he  has  brought  forward. 

Thx  Bishop  of  OSSORY  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  terms  of  the  Amendment  of 
which  he  bad  given  notice,  and  to  which 
he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  assent, 
would  show  that  the  friends  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  did  not  fear  the  results  of  such 
an  inquiry  as  the  noble  Earl's  Motion  pro- 
posed to  institute.  He  believed  that,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  not  a  well-judging 
friend  of  the  Church  who  did  not  feel  that 
it  had  a  great  deal  more  to  hope  than  to 
dread  from  the  most  searching  inquiry, 
proTided  it  were  honestly  conducted,  and 
embraced  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  were  well  aware  that 
such  an  inquiry  would  bring  out  some  weak 
points  in  its  case  ;  but  they  felt  sure  that 
it  would  bring  out  some  strong  points  also. 
And  while  they  readily  acknowledged  that 
an  institution  like  the  Church  was  not  to 
be  judged  by  its  strong  points,  they  sub* 
mitted  that  neither  was  it  to  be  judged  by 
its  weak  points — but  by  a  fair  consideration 
of  both — both  the  strong  points  and  the 
weak — by  a  fair  consideration  in  fact  of  the 
whole  case,  fairly  presented  for  considera- 
tion. Hitherto  the  Church  in  Ireland  had 
suffered  in  public  estimation  in  England, 
not  merely  by  partial  exhibitions  of  its  case, 
in  which  all  the  strong  points  were  kept 
out  of  sight  and  the  weak  ones  only  put 
forward — but  by  exaggerations  of  its  weak 
points,  so  gross  and  extravogant  as  never 
had  been  ventured  upon  with  reference  to 
any  other  subject  in  which  the  public  took 
any  interest  whatever.  Nor  were  these 
exaggerations  confined  to  rhetoric,  for  the 
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sucoeBses  of  which  some  abatement  is  gene- 
rally ma4e ;  but  the  most  extravagant  gene- 
ral  misrepresentations  were  sustained  by 
precise  statistical  statements,  from  which 
no  one  thinks  of  making  similar  deductions 
for  the  simple  reason  that  if  they  are  erro- 
neous, it  cannot  be  from  heat,  or  haste, 
or  inadvertence.  It  can  only  be  the  result  of 
design.     And  yet  these  arithmetical  state- 
ments contained  exaggerations,  to  the  full, 
as  gross  as  any  of  the  flights  of  oratory 
which  they  were  brought  forward  to  sus- 
tain.    In  charges  against  the  Church  in 
Ireland,  tho  force  of    which  entirely  de- 
pended  upon  the    contrast    between  the 
small  Church  population  of  Irish  parishes 
and  dioceses,  and  the  corresponding  large 
population  in  England,  the  small  numbers 
were  made  deliberately  smaller,  and  the 
large  numbers  larger,before  they  were  used. 
Incredible  as  it  must  sound,  he  said,  the 
true  numbers  for  Ireland  were  divided  by 
fiye,    by    ten,    by  twelve,   and   even   by 
twenty  and  more,  in  these  statements.  And 
the  large  numbers  were  multiplied  in  the 
same  way,  though  not  to  the  same  extent. 
He  felt  that  such  a  statement  was  not  to 
be  made  without  proof  ;  and,  unwilling  as 
he    was  to  trespass  on   the   attention  of 
their  Lordships,  who  must  be  little  disposed 
after  the  excellent  speech  of  the  noble  and 
learned   Lord  who   spoke  after  the  noble 
Earl,  to  listen  to  everything  on  the  same 
side,  he  must  ask  leave  to  bring  forward  a 
few  examples  in    support  of    the  strong 
statement  which  he  had  made.    And  after 
adducing  some  examples  from  Hansard, 
he  proceeded  to  say,  that  he  trusted  that  few 
as  these  instances  were,  they  would  be  felt 
to  justify  all  that  he  had  stated  of  the  gross- 
ness  and  extravagance  of  the  misrepresen- 
tations of   the  Church  in  Ireland  which 
had  been  put  forward  even  in  Parliament. 
And  if  the  proposed  inquiry  conferred  no 
other  benefit  upon  the  Church  than  secur- 
ing it  from  a  repetition  of  such  shameless 
misrepresentation,  there  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  not  opposing  the  Motion. 
But  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  only  put 
on  record  an  authoritative  contradiction  of 
such  calumnies,  but  would  also  record  au- 
thoritatively the  true  state  of  the  case. 
This  had  been  long  ago  ascertained,  and 
had  been  stated  again  and  again.    And  the 
same  might  be  said  of  everything  with  re- 
ference to  the  Church  into  which  the  Mo- 
tion proposed  to  inquire  ;  but  some  advan- 
tage might  be  expected  from  re-stating  it 
on  the  authority  of  the  proposed  Commis- 
aion  as  the  result  of  their  ioTeatigation  of  I 
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the  case.  And,  in  addition  to  these  rea- 
sons for  expecting  benefit  to  the  Church 
from  such  an  inquiry,  he  might  add  that, 
as  a  matter  of  experiment,  it  had  actually 
derived  no  small  benefit  from  more  limited 
inquiries  in  times  past.  It  had  more  than 
once  happened  that  the  Papist  calumnies 
against  the  Church  had  been  perseveringly 
circulated  and  fully  believed  until  the  re- 
sults of  official  inquiries  into  the  points  so 
misrepresented  were  made  known,  and  that 
they  had  then  come  to  an  end.  He  gave 
as  examples  of  this  effect  of  inquiry  the 
calumnies  against  the  clergy  as  exacting 
and  rigorous  in  the  collecting  of  tithe,  which 
were  believed  for  generations  in  England 
and  on  the  Continent,  and  which  were 
finally  and  triumphantly  refuted  by  the  in- 
quiry into  the  amount  of  tithe  collected  in 
Ireland,  when  the  composition  for  tithe  was 
introduced  by  law.  And,  again,  another 
instance  was  supplied  by  the  extravagant 
exaggerations  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church, 
which  were  continually  repeated  until  Lord 
'  Althorp  was  enabled  by  official  examina- 
tion of  the  case  to  expose  and  denounce 
them.  He  anticipated  similar  results  from 
the  proposed  inquiry,  and  therefore  his 
Amendment  did  not  propose  to  restrain  or 
limit  it.  He  only  desired  to  interpose  a 
safeguard  to  prevent  the  inquiry  from  being 
made  the  foundation  of  an  attempt  to  divert 
a  portion  of  the  Church  revenues  from 
their  proper  purposes.  The  part  of  the 
Motion  which  he  proposed  to  leave  out 
was,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  the  old  Appro- 
priation Clause  in  rather  a  stronger  form 
than  the  noble  Earl  had  ventured  to  pro- 
pose it  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  It  was 
then  resisted  strenuously  by  the  friends  of 
the  Church,  both  on  grounds  of  policy  and 
of  principle,  and,  after  a  few  years'  con- 
test the  noble  Author  of  it  was  forced  to 
abandon  it.  All  the  reasons  which  were 
then  successfully  urged  against  it  were  at 
least  as  strong  against  this  revival  of  it. 
He  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  be 
brought  forward  again  with  the  same  ef- 
fect if  the  question  should  be  again  de- 
bated. He  trusted,  however,  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  re-argue  that 
question  ;  but  that  the  vote  of  their  Lord- 
ships' House  on  his  Amendment  would 
prevent  this  renewed  attempt  to  despoil 
the  Church  from  reaching  a  stage  in  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  reproduce  the 
powerful  arguments  by  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  of  a  former  day 
had  defeated  it. 
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An  Amendment  vumed  to  leave  out  the 
Words  after  "  Management "  to  the  end 
of  the  Motion  for  the  Purpose  of  inserting 
the  Words  "  and  also  as  to  the  Means  hy 
which  they  may  he  made  hest  to  promote 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland." — {The  Lord  £ishop  of  Ossory, 

The  Bishop  of  DOWN  and  COKNOR 
said,  he  should  have  preferred  to  remain 
silent  npon  this  occasion,  but  he  was  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
propcml  to  reconstruct  the  temporalities 
of  the  Irish  Church  Establishment  that  he 
felt  bound  to  speak.  He  well  remembered 
that  on  one  occasion  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  when  Member  for 
Belfast  had  visited  his  diocesOi  and  had 
spoken  forcibly  with  reference  to  the  ano> 
malies  existing  in  the  Irish  Church.  He 
said  those  anomalies  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  exist,  and  that  statesmen  should 
apply  themselves  as  practical  men  to  the 
task  of  doing  away  with  them.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)  fully  con- 
curred in  those  sentiments;  but,  while 
thanking  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  for 
tho  manner  in  which  he  had  on  several 
occasions  defended  the  Irish  Church,  and 
for  the  kind  and  generous  manner  in  which 
be  had  spoken  of  the  Prelates  and  clergy 
of  Ireland,  he  could  not  help  regretting 
that  in  his  speech  of  this  evening  he  had 
not  suggested  a  single  expedient  for  re- 
dressing the  anomalies  of  which  he  had 
before  so  grievously  complained.  He  (the 
Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)  fully  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  the  surplus 
revenues  of  the  Church  should  be  devoted 
to  subjects  not  purely  ecclesiastical,  but  of 
a  kindred  character,  and  he  would  state 
therefore  what  he  believed  would  be  a 
just  and  reasonable  compromise,  and  what 
his  reasons  were  for  so  thinking.  He 
would  not  weary  their  Lordships  by  going 
at  any  length  at  that  hour  into  dry  sta- 
tistics, but  it  was  necessary  to  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  most  striking  anomalies, 
because  it  was  to  the  existence  and  the 
defence  of  such  as  these  that  he  believed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  agitation  and 
irritation  which  prevailed  both  in  and  out 
of  the  Church  was  attributable.  There 
were  thirty-four  benefices  in  Ireland,  in 
which  the  whole  population  belonging  to 
the  Established  Church  numbered  only 
199  persons,  whilst  the  population  not 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church  num- 
bered no  f^wer  than  45,000,  and  the  per 


centage  of  revenue  per  head  was  £20  for 
each  Protestant.  Anomalies,  however,  of 
an  isolated  character  were  no  doubt  to  be 
found  in  every  Church;  but  many  more 
instances  of  this  kind  could  be  adduced. 
In  three  dioceses  in  Ireland,  presided  over 
by  three  Bishops,  and  containing  4,500,000 
statute  acres,  out  of  1,110,000  inhabi- 
tants, only  44,000  were  members  of  the 
Established  Church,  for  whose  spiritual 
necessities  three  Bishops,  ten  deans,  eleven 
archdeacons^  and  315  clergymen  were 
maintained.  While  this  was  the  case, 
there  were  other  districts  in  which  the 
revenues  were  perfectly  inadequate  to  the 
spiritual  necessities.  The  see,  for  in- 
stance, over  which  he  himself  presided, 
contained  one-fourth  of  all  the  members 
of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland ;  but 
instead  of  possessing  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion of  the  total  revenue,  the  income 
derived  for  the  purposes  of  the  Church 
did  not  exceed  one-eleventh.  He  would 
now  suggest  a  remedy  for  the  existing 
state  of  things — though  he  was  perfectly 
aware  that  in  so  doing  he  was  undertaking 
a  very  unpopular  and  thankless  task.  He 
did  not  feel  called  upon  to  enter  upon  the 
question  which  had  been  introduced  into 
the  debate — the  endowment  of  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church;  he  would  simply  con- 
fine himself,  as  a  Prelate  of  the  Church 
of  Ireland,  to  considering  how  that  Church 
might  be  rendered  more  efficient  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  and  responsible 
duties  confided  to  her.  He  would,  in  the 
first  place,  take  all  the  revenues  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  and  have  them  dis- 
tributed from  one  common  fund,  a  plan 
which  would,  he  believed,  in  itself  go  far 
towards  allaying  the  present  agitation. 
He  would  then  give  to  landlords  the  power 
of  redeeming  the  revenues  by  so  many 
years'  purchase,  and  would  sell  the  extra 
glebes,  not  wanted  for  the  purposes  of 
the  clergy,  to  the  landholders  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  whose  property  they 
were  situated.  In  reference  to  his  own 
order,  he  might  state  that,  with  1,500 
benefices,  and  2,100  clergymen,  Ireland 
possessed  two  Archbishops  and  ten  Bishops 
— a  state  of  things  which  even  the  most 
zealous  supporter  of  an  increase  to  the 
Episcopate  could  never  hope  to  see  in 
England.  The  1,500  benefices  and  the 
2,980  clergymen  might  fairly  be  reduced 
by  amalgamation  to  1,300  of  the  former 
and  2,000  of  the  latter,  while  six  Bishops 
and  one  Archbishop  might  fairly  under*> 
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take  tbeir  management.     This  would  not 
give  an  average  of  more  than  186  bene- 
fices and  286  churches  for  each  Bishop. 
The  benefices  should  be  classed  according 
to  their  population;  the  income  of  each 
clergyman  being  regulated  by  the  class  in 
which  his  benefice  was  placed.     Speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  working  clergy  of  Ireland, 
he  desired  to  see  the  funds  of  that  Church 
supplemented   by  private  benevolence  to 
be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  children 
of  the  clergy.     He  should  not  object  to 
the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  being 
applied  to  such  objects  as  the  education  of 
the  Church's  children,  and  to  the  relief  of 
the  Church's  poor.    In  order  to  ftilly  carry 
out  such  a  proposition,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  the  landowners  in  Ireland  to  sa- 
crifice a  portion  of  their  tithe  rent-charges. 
If  this  proposal  were  carried  into  effect 
they  would  no  longer  see  clergymen  with- 
out benefices  and  flocks  in  a  state  of  spiri- 
tual destitution.      In  reference  to  what 
had  been  said  of  the  feelings  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  towards  the  clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  he  denied  that  those 
feelings  were  embittered  by  anything  like 
a  general  tone  of  animosity.     It  was  a 
mistake  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  popula- 
tion in  Ireland  regarded  the  Protestant 
clergy  with  hostility.     Except  in  parishes 
where  local  agitation  prevailed,  the  Homan 
Catholic  popijdation  regarded  the  Protes- 
tant clergymen  in  the  light  of  a  kind 
friend  and  a  generous  neighbour.      The 
Eoman  Catholics  of  Ireland  had  not  for- 
gotten that  when  a  dark  shadow  was  cast 
over  her  land,  when  her  children  were 
being  wasted  by  famine  and  pestilence, 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  en- 
deavoured to  relieve  their  wants,  and  gave 
them  their  sympathy  and  succour  regard- 
less of  party  or  religious  differences.     He 
did  not  know  whether  or  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's  Government   had    determined   to 
issue  the   Commission   now  moved  for; 
but  he  warned  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  case  he 
decided  to  grant  the  application  —  the 
policy   of  which   course  he   very  much 
doubted — not  to  permit  the  Commission 
to  represent  the  views  or  be  bound  by  the 
rules  or  objects  of  a  Society  called  the 
Church  Institution.     To  that  society  he 
once  belonged ;    but  he  had  withdrawn 
from  it  because  he  conceived  it  to  be  a 
mere  political  organization  for  party  pur- 
poses ;  and  he  ventured,  with  all  courtesy 
and  deference,  to  inform  the  Goverment 
that  if  it  consented  to  receive  deputations 
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from  that  Society  it  would  ill  discharge 
its  solemn  obligations  to  the  State  or  show 
its  attachment  to  the  Church.  Their 
Lordships  might  have  heard  this  state- 
ment with  surprise;  but  their  surprise 
would  cease  when  he  told  them  that  that 
Institution  had  drawn  up  a  code  of  in- 
structions to  bind  and  govern  the  Com- 
mission, and  that  that  code  had  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government.  [The  Eabl 
OF  Debbt  said,  that  he  had  not  received 
such  a  document.]  He  had  been  mis- 
informed upon  that  point ;  but  he  could 
assure  their  Lordships  that  to  carry  out 
the  views  of  that  Society  would  not  con- 
duce to  the  happiness  of  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  would  conclude  by  warning 
their  Lordships  that  it  was  the  mistaken 
friends  of  the  Church  who  endeavoured  to 
palliate  or  excuse  the  anomalies  which  he 
had  attempted  to  bring  before  them.  Let 
those  mistaken  friends  beware  of  what 
they  are  doing,  and  recollect  the  warning 
contained  in  the  Sibylline  Leaves — 

"  Quos  DeuB  Tult  perdero  prius  dementat." 

The  Earl  op  CLANCARTY  :  My 
Lords,  the  importance  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  to  that  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  with  which  I  am  connected  will, 
I  trust,  justify  my  addressing  to  your  Lord- 
ships a  few  observations.  To  the  Amend- 
ment that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  has  moved 
to  the  Address  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Russell),  I  should  give  a 
most  eordial  support,  were  it  not  for  the 
views  expressed  by  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  has  just  sat  down,  who  contemplates, 
as  the  result  of  the  proposed  inquiry,  the 
introduction  of  very  extensive  changes  in 
the  Church  Establishment,  including  a  re- 
duction of  the  Episcopate  from  ten  to  seven, 
and  of  the  parochial  clergy  from  its  present 
number  (already  inadequate  to  the  require- 
meuts  of  the  ministry)  to  2,000,  and  the 
creation  thereby  of  a  surplus  revenue  to  be 
made  applicable  to  educational  purposes — 
in  fact  a  revival  of  the  old  Appropriation 
Clause.  But,  although  I  cannot  subscribe 
to  the  peculiar  views  of  that  right  rev. 
Prelate,  I  am  so  strongly  of  opinion  that  a 
more  economical  application  of  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Church  would,  by  increasing 
its  efficiency,  conduce  to  the  spread  of  re- 
ligion in  Ireland,  that  I  hope  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  will 
concur  in  the  Amendment  of  the  proposed 
Address.  It  would,  however,  be  desirable, 
nay,  necessary,  should  the  Amendment  be 
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agreed  to,  that  the  CommissionerB  should 
be  instructed  to  take  up  the  question  of 
Church  patronage,  and  to  report  whether 
anj  and  what  changes  could  be  made  in  it 
consistentlj  with  Tested  rights,  inasmuch 
as  any  measures  that  would  a£fect  the  value 
of  benefices  fa?ourablj,  or  otherwise,  would 
proportionately  affect  the  value  of  adyow- 
sons.     It  would  also  be  very  desirable,  as 
the  endeavour  has  been  made  to  exhibit 
the  Establishment  as  wealthy  beyond  its 
requirements,  to  inquire  and  report  what 
aids  it   receives  from  voluntary  sources, 
from  the  Spiritual  Aid  Society,  the  Society 
for  Irish  Church  Missions,  the  Irish  So- 
ciety, private  benefactions,  and  from  the 
endowments  of  proprietary  churches.    The 
amount  of   voluntary  aid  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church,  I  think  would  show,  not 
only  that  it  has  much  need  of  such  aid, 
but  that  its  ministrations  are  highly  va- 
lued.    Although  the  Motion  of  the  noble 
Earl  would  appear  to  involve  the  case  of 
Ireland   only,    none    who    consider    from 
whence   the  agitation  against  the  Estab- 
lished Church  in  Ireland  proceeds — for  I 
do  not  concur  with  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  spoke  second  (Lord  Cairns)  that 
the  anti-Church  endowment  party  or  the 
Liberation  Society  is  the  originator  of  the 
iDOvement  this  evening  inaugurated — none 
who  are  aware  that  it  springs  from  the  in- 
veterate  hostility  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy  to  the   Protestant  religion   and 
Protestant    Government    of    the    United 
Kingdom  can,  unless  a  total  stranger  to 
the  policy  of  Rome,  feel  any  doubt  that  the 
uprooting  of  both  one  and  the  other,  and 
the  establishment  of  Papal  rule  upon  the 
ruina  of  British  Protestantism,  is  the  ob- 
ject that  the  hierarchy  will  constantly  aim 
at  until  it  is  accomplished.     It  may  be 
said  that  I  am  speaking  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  a  solemn  declaration  made  and 
subscribed   by  no  less   than  thirty  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Ireland — in  fact,  by  the  whole  body 
of  that  prelacy — and  so  I  am.  The  following 
declaration  of  theirs  in  1826  is  recorded 
by  one  of  their  own  body,  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Doyle,  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Kil- 
dare  and  Leigblin  : — 

••  The  Catholics  of  Irehtnd,  fiir  from  claiming 
say  right  or  title  to  forfeited  lands,  resulting  from 
aoj  right,  title,  or  interest  which  their  ancestors 
may  have  had  therein,  declare  upon  oath  that 
ihej  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the 
settlement  and  arrangement  of  property  in  this 
oonntry  as  estahlished  by  the  laws  now  in  being. 
Tb^  also  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  adjure 
aaj  int«ntion  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Es- 


tablishment for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a 
Oatbolio  Establishment  in  its  stead  ;  and  fbrtbor, 
they  swear  that  they  will  not  exercise  any  privi- 
lege, to  which  they  are  or  may  be  entitled,  to  dis- 
turb and  weaken  the  Protestant  religion  and 
Protestant  Government  in  Ireland." 

But  this  declaration,  at  once  so  solemn 
and  BO  full  on  the  part  of  the  hierarchy, 
while  the  Relief  Bill  was  in  the  balance, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  res- 
pect by  their  successors  at  the  present 
day,  for  we  find  the  assurances  then  given 
flung  to  the  winds  by  Archbishop  Cullen, 
who,  at  the  head  of  seven  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  were  parties,  on  the  29th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  to  a  Resolution  to  this  effect — 

"  That  we  demand  the  dis-endowment  of  the 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  as  a  condition 
without  which  social  peace  and  stability,  general 
respect  for  the  laws,  and  unity  of  sentiment  and 
of  action  for  national  objects  can  never  prevail 
in  Ireland." 

Does  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Russell)  truly 
believe  that  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  will 
be  advanced  by  hie  agitation  against  the 
Established  Church  ?  Does  he  really  be- 
lieve that  the  happiness  and  well-being  of 
the  Irish  people  would  be  promoted  by  its 
subversion  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  not  during 
the  long  series  of  years  that  he  either  pre- 
sided over,  or  was  an  influential  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  and  while  he  was  supported 
by  a  strong  party  and  favoured  with  the 
full  confidence  of  his  Sovereign  —  and 
when,  therefore,  the  duty  was  more  espe- 
cially laid  upon  him  to  advise  and  to  act 
for  the  good  of  the  people,  why  did  he  not 
then  attempt  to  remove  the  anomaly  and 
the  grievance  that  he  now  represents  the 
Church  to  be  ?  Was  it  not  his  duty  to  do 
so  then,  when  he  had  the  power,  and  would 
properly  have  been  held  responsible  for  its 
exercise,  rather  than  now,  when  I  hope  he 
has  not  the  power,  and,  when  acting  with 
the  immunity  of  an  irresponsible  agent,  he 
can  only  disturb  the  public  mind  by  his 
proceedings?  Has  Ireland  not  suffered 
enough  from  the  Fenian  conspiracy  that 
was  allowed,  under  the  late  Government, 
to  mature  unchecked  until  it  was  upon  the 
eve  of  producing  a  bloody  rebellion,  that 
the  noble  Earl  now  comes  forward  to  add 
to  her  iiorrows  by  evoking,  with  all  the 
influence  of  his  character  as  a  statesman 
and  philanthropist,  the  demon  of  sectarian 
hatred  with  which  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
Fenians  to  say  that  Fenianism,  though 
coufined  to  the  Roman  Catholic  population, 
was  untainted  ?  While  the  noble  Earl  was 
in  office,  he  appeared  to  be  actuated  by 
very  different  views.     The  Administration 
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vith  which  he  was  connected  gave  no 
countenance  to  the  agitation  of  the  Church 
question  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
Ciiurch  was  attacked,  took  up  its  defence. 
Thus,  in  1865,  we  find  Sir  George  Grey, 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Ayrton's  Motion,  thus 
speaking  of  the  Irish  Church-^ 

*'  It  rests  upon  the  prescription  of  centuries,  it 
is  rooted  in  our  institutions.  The  firm  belief  of 
the  Government  is  that  it  could  not  be  subverted 
without  revolution,  with  all  the  horrors  that  at- 
tended revolution." — [3  Hansard,  olxxviii.  400.] 

The    late   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
also,  in  vindication  of  the  character  of  the 
Church,  thus  expressed  himself-— 

"  My  belief  is  that  as  far  as  abuses,  in  the 
common  sense  of  the  word,  are  concerned — that 
is,  those  which  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  which  are  remediable  by 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  the  clerical  body,  or 
the  purity  of  life  of  its  lay  members — it  is  my 
belief  that  the  Irish  Church  is  perfectly  fre«  from 
such  abuses.  We  must  all  accord  to  that  Church 
this  praise ;  that  the  clergy  are  a  body  of  zealous 
and  devoted  ministers,  who  give  themselves  to 
the  high  purposes  of  their  sacerdotal  functions  in 
a  degree  not  inferior  to  those  of  any  Christian 
Church/'— [/&id,  420.]! 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  those  who, 
in  the  noble  Earl's  Government,  very  lately 
defended  the  Church  he  is  now  assailing. 
His  Protestantism  stood  high  in  public  es- 
timation. As  the  advocate  of  the  open 
Bible,  his  words  at  a  meeting  of  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society  have  been  often 
quoted  and  always  carried  great  weight,  as 
well  from  their  intrinsic  good  sense  as  from 
the  personal  character  of  him  by  whom 
they  were  spoken,  and  it  will  not  readily 
be  forgotten  in  what  strong — I  may  say 
unmeasured — terms,  at  the  period  of  the 
Papal  aggression,  he  denounced,  in  his 
celebrated  Durham  Letter,  the  character 
of  the  Papal  system,  as  one  that  ''con- 
fined the  intellect  and  enslaved  the  soul." 
The  noble  Earl,  in  now  coming  forward  to 
attack  the  Church,  may  assist  the  designs 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  ;  but  un- 
less he  goes  over  and  reads  his  recantation 
he  will  not  be  accepted  by  them  as  a  trust- 
worthy ally.  They  will  regard  him  only 
as  a  rash,  fickle,  and  inconsistent  Pro- 
testant. Neither  will  he  thus  win  the  con- 
fidence of  the  Roman  Catholic  laity.  The 
testimonies  of  Roman  Catholic  gentlemen 
of  such  respectability  as  the  late  Mr. 
Anthony  Blake  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Shee,  as 
well  as  of  the  great  advocate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  claims,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor 
Plunket,  are  conclusive  of  the  feeling  of 
the  educated  portion  of  the  Roman  Ca* 
tholic  laity  upon  the  subject  of  the  Es- 
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tablished  Church;  and  if  any  man  more 
than  another  knew  what  his  countrymen 
regarded  as  grievances,  that  man  was  the 
late  Mr.  O'Connell.  Yet  not  one  word 
does  he  utter  of  hostility  to  the  Protestant 
Church  on  that  occasion  on  which  of  all 
others  he  endeavoured  to  collect  and  detail 
the  grievances  of  the  Irish  people — I  mean 
on  the  occasion  of  his  Motion  for  the  Re- 
peal of  the  Union.  In  his  long  and  able 
speech  he  reviewed  all  the  grievances,  both 
before  and  after  the  Union,  arising  from 
Ireland's  connection  with  England,  and  the 
Protestant  Church  was  not  among  them, 
and  in  noticing  the  articles  of  the  Union 
itself,  of  which  the  inviolability  of  the 
Church  Establishment  is  named  as  a  fun- 
damental condition,  not  one  word  of  com- 
plaint does  there  appear  of  the  provision 
therein  made  for  the  security  of  the 
Church.  This  is,  it  is  true,  but  negative 
evidence.  I  do  not  say  that  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  Church  ;  but  a  few  years 
after  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  had 
passed,  reducing  the  number  of  bishops 
and  archbishops  by  half,  his  only  observa- 
tion on  it  was  a  taunt  to  the  Government 
that  they  had  deprived  the  country  of  so 
many  respectable  resident  gentlemen.  I 
do  not  suppose  that  the  noble  Earl  knows 
the  Irish  people  better  than  Mr.  O'Connell, 
or  than  the  authorities  regarding  their 
sentiments  that  have  been  quoted  here  this 
evening.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  he 
will  not  earn  by  his  proceeding  this  even- 
ing the  popularity  for  which  he  seeks.  A 
much  stronger  argument,  however,  against 
the  Establishment  than  any  we  have  heard 
this  evening  has  lately  been  suggested  in 
*'  another  place  "  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  Protestant 
Church  cannot  be  upheld  on  the  ground  of  ^ 
truth.  My  Lords,  if  this  argument  could 
be  justified  as  one  to  be  brought  against 
the  Church,  I  would  say,  not  that  the 
Church  cannot,  but  that  it  ought  not,  to 
be  upheld,  for  the  State  is  not  justified  in 
teaching  as  Divine  truth  that  which  it  does 
not  believe  to  be  so.  But  how  does  Mr. 
Gladstone  attempt  to  establish  his  argu- 
ment. His  words  do  not  lead  me  to  be- 
lieve that  he  spoke  from  his  own  convic- 
tions. But  he  refers  to  the  establishment  y 
of  Maynooth  College.  "  If,  says  he,  "  you  ^ 
maintain  the  Established  Church  in  Ire* 
land  on  the  ground  of  truth,  you  cannot,  at 
the  same  time,  maintain  a  priesthood  who 
teach  the  people  that  the  truth  is  not  in 
that  Church."  My  Lords,  I  must  leave 
to  the  supporters  of  the  Maynooth  Act  to 
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defend  its  ineonsiBtency  with  their  Pro- 
testanUsni — a  creed  that  rests  upon  God's 
Word.  Verj  e?i],  indeed,  will  be  the  day, 
if  e?er  it  arrifes,  that  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom  shall  not  be  able,  by 
an  oferwhelming  majority,  including  even 
iopporters  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  to  affirm 
that  the  Bible — the  religion  of  the  Bible, 
which  is  the  Protestant  religion — is  the 
truth.  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  and 
other  nonconformist  Protestants  form  a 
great  Protestant  community,  and  the 
Church  established  in  connection  with  the 
State  is  a  guarantee  for  its  maioteuance ; 
and  I  trust  that  the  light  of  a  pure  and 
Scriptural  Christianity  will  ever  be  thereby 
maintained  by  it  in  this  free  country. 

Thb  Dukb  of  AEGYLL:  My  Lords, 
I  hope  the  time  may  soon  come — I  wish 
heartily  it  had  come  already — when  we 
might  adopt  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  the  same  course  which  is  almost 
uniformly  adopted  in  regard  to  the  affairs 
of  Scotland — when  we  may  leave  to  those 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
who  are  connected  with  those  countries 
the  debating  and  the  management  of  their 
own  affairs.  As  matters  now  stand,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  and  feeling  that  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  are  matters  of  Imperial 
concern.  In  intruding  myself  in  a  matter 
which  is  undoubtedly,  eminently,  and  pe- 
culiarly Irish,  I  come  to  the  consideration 
of  it  from  a  point  of  yiew  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  noble  Earl,  but  I 
think  it  will  not  be  found  less  favourable 
to  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  cannot  help 
asking  myself^and  I  am  led  to  do  it 
again,  by  the  admirable  and  solid  speech 
of  the  noble  Earl  who  opened  the  discus- 
sion— what  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  Scotland,  what  would  have  been  the 
feeling  of  its  people  now,  if  a  religious 
oommonion  numbering  less  than  one- 
eighth  or  one-seventh  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation had  been  placed  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  or  rather,  I  ought  to  say,  by 
the  English  Parliament  and  by  the  force 
of  English  troops,  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  whole  ecclesiastical  property  of  the 
country  ?  I  can  only  say  that  if  my  most 
rev.  Priend  who  now  presides  over  the 
see  of  Dnblin  had  been  sent  to  preside  o?er 
the  diocese  of  Edinburgh,  much  and  deeply 
as  I  respect  and  admire  him — I  will  not 
say  that  I  should  have  thrown  at  him 
the  three-legged  stool  to  which  my  noble 
Friend  referred — but  I  do  say  I  should 
have  left  no  stone  unturned,  with  the 
great  majority  of  my  countrymen,  until 


by  legal  and  oonstitntional  means  I  had 
asserted  for  the  Presbyterian  majority  of 
the  people  that  equality  of  civil  rights 
which  is  due  to  them  by  English  justice. 
It  is  the  misfortune  of  every  discussion  on 
the  Church  of  Ireland — shall  I  say  it  is 
the  misfortune  ? — ^in  some  respects  it  is  the 
advantage — but  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  every 
discussion  in  regard  to  the  Church  of  Ire- 
land that  weT  are  plunged  at  once  into  a 
discussion  of  first  principles.  I  was  de- 
lighted, therefore,  to  hear  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns),  who  answered 
the  noble  Earl  in  a  speech  characterized 
by  much  acuteness  and  ability,  direct  the 
attention  of  your  Lordships  and  the  coun- 
try to  a  question  of  fundamental  principle 
— namely,  how  are  we  to  define  an  Estab- 
lished Church  ?  I  would  rather  put  the 
question  in  another  form.  It  is  a  more 
definite  question,  and  goes  more  directly 
to  the  point.  The  question  is,  what  are 
tithes  ?  That  is  a  fundamental  qnestinn 
as  regards  the  argument  fQnq4ed  up^^n 
property.  Here  I  would  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  wording  of  the 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend.  It  asks  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  property  and  revenues 
of  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  meant 
to  indicate  a  distinction  between  property 
and  revenues,  which  is  nevertheless  im- 
portant; and  it  is  an  answer  to  one  of 
the  arguments  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord.  The  Established  Church  of  Ireland 
is  in  possession  of  funds  which,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  may  be  called  < 
property.  It  is  also  in  possession  of  funds 
which  are  not  property,  but  are  in  the 
nature  of  revenue,  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  Legislature.  Since  tlie  Reforma- 
tion, the  Established  Church  of  Ireland  has 
received  very  lai^e  benefactions  from  pri- 
vate persons.  It  has  also  received  these 
glebe  lands  to  which  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  referred.  In  regard  to  them,  various 
questions,  into  which  I  shall  not  now  enter, 
may  fairly  be  raised.  Whether  or  not 
they  belong  to  the  same  category  as  tithes; 
undoubtedly  they  stand  upon  a  somewhat 
different  footing  from  tithes.  I  ask  what 
are  tithes  ?  I  venture  to  maintain,  against 
the  authority  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord — although  I  am  not  sure  that  he 
committed  his  authority  upon  that  ques- 
tion— that  tithes  are  a  ^nd,  not  strictly  a 
tax,  but  rather  a  reserve  of  rent,  charged 
upon  the  land  of  the  country,  which  are 
entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  supreme 
Legislature  of  the  country.      They  are 
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not  private  property,  they  are  not  even 
corporate  property,  they  are  not,  as  Sir 
James  Graham  argued  in  1835,  trust  pro- 
perty; hut  revenue  at  the  disposal  of  the 
State,  to  be  disposed  of  with  those  con- 
siderations of  prudence  and  of  respect  for 
existing  rights  which  Parliament  ought 
always  to  follow.  What  is  the  proof  of 
the  principle  I  have  now  laid  down  ?  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  great  fact  that 
tithes  were  at  the  Reformation  transferred 
from  the  Eoman  Catholic  to  the  Protestant 
community.  There  is  only  one  argument 
1  have  heard  against  this.  Here  I  would 
observe  it  is  quite  as  important  to  main- 
tian  religious  doctrines  against  the  Eoman 
Catholics  as  it  is  against  the  extreme  view 
of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland.  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  referred  to 
an  able  and  remarkable  pamphlet  which 
has  been  published  by  Dr.  Moriarty,  Ca- 
tholic Bishop  of  Kerry.  I  wish  also  to 
ask  attention  to  a  sentence  in  this  pam- 
phlet, because  it  shows  how  indispensable 
it  is,  if  Parliament  is  to  take  a  firm  line 
on  this  great  question,  to  maintain  its  own 
freedom  of  discretion,  that  it  shaU  take  a 
strong  ground  not  only  against  ultra- 
Protestantism,  but  also  against  the  claims 
of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  What  does 
Bishop  Moriarty  say?  He  is  guilty  of 
great  inconsistency,  because  in  arguing 
against  the  claim  to  property  as  advanced 
by  the  Protestant  Church,  he  distinctly 
calls  tithes  a  national  tax,  at  present  de- 
voted to  the  maintenance  of  Protestantism. 
In  the  same  page  he  sa3r8 — 

**  The  tithe  rent-oharge  is  a  tax  on  the  land  of 
the  oonntry,  of  which  the  landlord  pays  his  share, 
and  of  which  he  is  the  collector." 

A  few  pages  on,  when  he  comes  to  plead 
his  own  claim  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
these  tithes,  if  they  are  dealt  with  by  Par- 
liament, we  find  him  laying  down  this 
remarkable  doctrine — 

"Before  answericg  the  objections  which  we 
stated  at  the  outset,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that 
the  Catholic  Church  is  the  rightful  owner  of  all 
ecclesiastical  property  in  this  country,  with  the 
exception  of  what  the  Protestant  Church  may 
have  acquired  since  its  separation.  There  has 
been  no  Concordat  ceding  this  property  to  the 
British  Crown  or  sanctioning  its  secularisation, 
"We  acknowledge  no  prescription  in  this  case.  The 
Church  does  not  allow  a  Statute  of  Limitation  to 
bar  our  claim.  The  title  of  the  Protestant  Church 
has  not  even  a  colour  of  validity.  Our  right  is  in 
abeyance,  but  it  is  unimpaired.  We  must  also 
bear  in  mind  that  while  the  Catholic  Church,  as 
a  spiritual  corporation,  is  the  rightful  owner  of 
the  ecclesiastical  property,  we,  Uie  bishops  and 
priests,  could  be  only  possessors  of  it  for  the  time 
being,  with  right  of  use  or  usufruct,  according  as 
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the  property  might  be  personal  or  real.  We  have 
therefore  no  power  to  aieniate  it,  or  to  demand 
its  secularization,  unless  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope,  who  is,  by  Christ's  appointment,  the  supreme 
ruler  of  our  great  spiritual  commonwealth." 

Now,  I  protest  against    this    monstrous 
claim  of  Bishop  Moriarty,  and  likewise 
against  the  claims  urged  by  ultra-Protes- 
tants.    I  maintain  that  tithes  are  the  pro- 
perty of  no  one,  but  they  are  at  the  abso- 
lute and  free  disposal  of  the  State  for  any  ^ 
purposes  to  which  the  State  may  think  fit 
to  devote  them.     The  only  way  by  which 
we  can  oppose  the  claims  of  Bishop  Mo« 
riarty  is  to  maintain  the  doctrine  which  I 
have  laid  down  —  because  unquestionably 
there  was  a  transfer  at  the  time  of  the 
B«formation  to  the  Protestant  minority  of 
the  Irish  people.    One  favourite  argument 
—  which,  however,  I  am  glad  to  say  I 
have  not  heard  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent   debate  —  is,  that    the    Establi^ed 
Church  of  Ireland  is  the  legitimate  des- 
cendant of  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick,  and 
that,  indeed,  the  same  Church  holds  the 
same  property.    I  believe  the  only  foun- 
dation for  this  argument  is  that  a  certain 
number  of  the  then  existing  Bishops  did 
undoubtedly  conform  to    the  Protestant 
faith  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation ;  but 
I  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  proved  by 
Mr.  Froude  that  only  a  very  small  mino- 
rity of  the  Prelates  adopted  that  course, 
and  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Bishops, 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  people,  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  and  I  must  maintain  that  even 
if  every  Bishop  and  priest  in  Ireland  had 
become  Protestants,  and  the  people  bad 
refused  to  follow  them,  the  clergy  would 
not  have  had  the  right  to  the  enjoyment  of 
these  funds.     This,  then,  being  the  state 
of  the  matter,  and  Parliament  being  free 
to  deal   with  the  tithes  of  Ireland,  the 
question  arises  whether  there  are  any  con- 
siderations of  Imperial  policy  which  should 
preclude  us  from  interfering  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  things.     An  argument  used 
on  behalf  of  the  Irish  Church  by  a  right 
rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Oxford)  is  that 
these  tithes  ought  to  be  continued  in  the 
possession  of  the  Protestant  Church,  on  the 
ground  that,  although  the  people  do  not 
belong  to  it,  it  is  a  missionary  Church. 
Now,  I  hold  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  support  missionary  Churches 
— at  all  events,  where  the  people  forming 
the  State  are  disunited  on  the  subject  of 
religion.     Iti  such  a  case,  I  deny  abso- 
lutely that  it  is  the  duty  of  Government 
to  maintain  a  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
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pTOseljtiziiig  any  portion  of  the  inbabi- 
tants  of  thia  kingdom.  But  this  argument 
is  inconsistent  with  the  admission  made 
to-night  bj  a  right  rev.  Prelate  opposite 
(the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor)  in  re- 
gard to  the  statistics  of  certain  Irish 
parishes.  He  admits  that  there  are  many 
abuses  and  anomalies  in  the  distribution 
of  the  funds  of  the  Irish  Church,  one  of 
them  being  that  there  is  a  large  number 
of  parishes  containing  between  100  and 
200  inhabitants,  in  every  one  of  which 
there  are  fewer  than  twenty-five  Protes- 
tants belonging  to  the  Irish  Establishment. 
Kow  this  is  a  great  anomaly,  if  the  Church 
is  the  Church  of  the  people  ;  but  it  is  no 
anomaly  whatever  if  it  is  a  missionary 
Church,  for  then  there  ought  to  be  a  Pro- 
testant clergyman  in  every  parish,  and 
more  partioidarly  in  those  parishes  d.moBt 
exclusively  Catholic.  Then  there  is  ano- 
ther argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
state  of  things,  and  it  has  been  alluded  to 
in  connection  with  the  Treaty  of  Union, 
or  at  least  with  the  Act  of  Settlement  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord.  It  is  as- 
serted that  a  bargain  was  struck  at  the 
time  of  the  Union  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  it  was  said  that  the  Protestant 
Churoh  ought  to  be  iipheld  by  the  united 
Legislature  of  the  two  countries.  If  the 
bargain  had  been  made  under  equal  cir- 
cumstances between  the  two  countries  that 
argument  would  be  of  some  avail ;  but 
considering  that  it  was  struck  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  and  by  a  amsil  mi- 
nority, although  the  nominal  majority, 
of  the  Irish  people  it  does  not  hold 
good  as  a  bargain.  If  the  majority  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Irish  people 
are  at  the  present  time  in  favour  of 
continuing  die  Protestant  Established 
Church  in  Ireland,  by  all  means  let  neither 
the  Scotch  nor  the  English  Members  in- 
terfere with  those  Members  who  represent 
the  Irish  people.  If,  however,  you  find 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  Irish  people 
are  not  in  fsivour  of  the  existing  state  of 
things,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  in- 
sist upon  great  changes  being  made  re- 
specting the  Established  Church  we,  as 
the  representatives  of  the  other  two  great 
kingdoms  of  this  empire,  are  released 
from  the  bargain,  such  as  it  was,  which 
was  entered  into,  and  are  free  to  deal  with 
the  altered  ciroumstances  of  the  case. 
Kow,  if  Parliament  is  free  to  deal  with 


upon  to  deal  with  it  in  reference  to  an 
altered  state  of  things  which  has  since 


arisen,  the  question  arises  as  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  we  ought  to  move.  My 
Lords,  I  confess  that  for  myself,  where  an 
Established  Church  ceases  to  be  desirable 
or  possible,  I  should  very  greatly  prefer 
that  we  should  have  recourse  to  the  sys- 
tem of  free,  unpaid,  and  dis-Established 
Churches.  "No,  man  can  doubt  that  Free 
Churches  are  the  future  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  system  adopted  in  all  the  colonies  of 
this  country,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Lower  Province  of  Canada  which  in- 
herited its  system  from  France.  This 
system  of  Free  Churches  has  also  been 
adopted  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has 
been  shewn  to  be,  in  my  belief,  a  system 
not  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 
asked  on  what  principle  were  Established 
Churches  founded.  Well,  it  is  impossible 
to  answer  that  inquiry,  because  aU  Es- 
tablished Churches  are  historical  institu- 
tions. They  were  not  formed  and  planted 
by  particular  statesmen  or  at  particular 
times,  but  grew  up  out  of  medissval 
Europe.  They  are  admirable  institutions 
where  certain  conditions  of  society  co-exist 
with  them,  and  I  should  regret  to  see  the 
time  when  the  conditions  of  society  in 
this  country  cease  to  be  compatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Established  Church. 
But  there  is  one  theory  now  prevalent  in 
regard  to  Established  Churches,  against 
which  I  shall  individually  protest,  namely, 
that  they  are  devices  by  which  men  who 
absolutely  disagree  on  the  most  funda- 
mental principles  of  Christian  dogma  are 
held  together  by  considerations  of  pecu- 
niary interest  and  legal  obligation  within 
one  ecclesiastical  organization.  If  the 
time  should  arrive  when  the  Churoh  of 
England  should  be  so  interpreted  gene- 
rally, I  think  it  would  be  infinitely  better 
for  the  State  and  also  for  the  interests 
of  Christian  truth  that  the  connection 
between  Churoh  and  State  should  be 
severed.  But  this  is  speculative  matter, 
whereas  we  have  to  deal  with  the  prac- 
tical case  before  us.  In  Ireland,  and  in 
Ireland  alone,  we  have  already  entered 
on  that  course  which  has  been  pursued 
by  many  continental  nations,  in  which 
more  than  one  communion  receives  sup* ' 
port  and  encouragement  from  the  State. 
You  have  in  Ireland  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  exclusive  possession  of  the  glebe  land 
and  tithes,  the  Presbyterian   people  and 


the  Irish  Church,  and  if  we  are  called    ckrgy  in  the  North  in  possession  of  the 


^effium  Donum,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  possession  of  the  College  of  Maynooth. 
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Yoa  have,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent 
already  entered  upon  and  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  committed  to  the  principle  adopted 
by  80  many  continental  States  of  thus 
paying  in  yarious  proportions  more  than 
one  religious  body.  You  have  not  now 
in  Ireland  what  you  have  in  Scotland — 
an  Established  Church  in  the  sense  of  a 
Church  in  respect  to  which  the  State 
pronounces  a  judgment  that  its  teaching 
is  religiously  true,  and  to  which  alone 
the  State  gives  encouragement  and  sup- 
port; you  have  in  Ireland  —  and  I  am 
astonished  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
seemed  to  forget  it — the  State  committed 
to  the  support  of  three  different  forms  of 
religious  belief.  How  does  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  reconcile  that  with  his  doc- 
trine of  an  Established  Church — namely, 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  select 
religious  truth  and  endow  that  alone? 
That,  however,  is  a  theory  of  bygone  days. 
To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  it  is  retained 
in  England  ;  but  we  have  not  now  to  deal 
with  it  in  Ireland.  In  regard  to  the  gen- 
eral direction  in  which  we  shall  move,  I 
think  that  has  been  already  determined 
to  a  great  extent  by  the  existing  state  of 
things.  I  repeat  that  I  should  infinitely 
prefer  to  see  the  withdrawal  of  the  Regium 
Donum  and  the  grant  to  Maynooth  than  a 
further  extension  of  such  a  system — and 
I  have  the  very  strongest  opinion  that 
Parliament  will  never  sanction  further 
grants  for  the  support  of  religion  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund.  As  I  understand 
it,  no  noble  Lord  will  be  committed  to  any 
particular  plan  by  voting  for  the  Motion  of 
my  noble  Friend.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Bussell)  has  sketched  out  a  plan  which  he 
avows  he  adopted  after  many  changes,  as 
was  most  natural  with  a  question  of  such 
importance,  but  I  did  not  understand  him 
as  intending  that  any  noble  Lord  should 
be  bound  to  any  particular  plan  of  dis- 
tribution, such  as  he  himself  has  sketched 
out.  Therefore,  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  is  simply  a  Motion  for  inquiry — 
with  words,  no  doubt,  added  to  the  end  of 
it,  that  no  mere  re-distribution  of  funds 
within  the  Established  Church  would 
give  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  advo- 
cating a  change  in  Ireland.  And  can  any 
man  doubt  that  a  mere  re-distribution 
of  funds  within  a  body  comprising  only 
one-seventh  or  one*  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  can  answer  the  objection  of 
those  who  complain  that  such  a  minority 
should  be  in  exclusive  possession  of  the 
ecclesiastical  funds  of  the  country  ?     My 
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Lords,  I  could  not  but  think  that  one  ar- 
gument, put  forward  in  favour  of  pre- 
serving the  temporalities  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  for  that  Church,  tells  as 
strongly  against  those  who  used  it  as  it 
can  possibly  do  for  them.  I  would  ask 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  advocated  the 
plan  (the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor) 
what  justice  would  there  be  in  abstracting 
from  certain  parishes  in  the  South,  where 
there  are  only  a  few  or  no  Protestants, 
the  ecclesiastical  funds,  and  distributing 
them  over  parishes  in  another  part  of  the 
country  where  there  are  more  Protestants  ? 
There  is  a  natural  sense  of  justice  which 
we  ought  to  maintain  in  all  our  laws  ;  and 
the  ecclesiastical  funds  of  a  particular 
parish  or  district  were  intended  for  the 
particular  benefit  of  that  parish  or  district. 
I  concur  with  the  right  rev.  Prelate  that 
we  cannot  stand  still  in  the  matter ;  but 
I  believe  he  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
by  any  mere  re-distribution  of  the  eccle- 
siastical funds  or  any  abstraction  of  the 
tithes  of  parishes  we  can  either  satisfy  the 
people  of  Ireland  or  deal  justly  with  them.  ^ 
My  Lords,  you  may  be  able  to  defend  the 
Irish  Church  by  your  votes ;  you  may  be 
able  to  defend  it  by  standing  with  your 
back  to  the  wall  and  fighting  against  all 
comers ;  but  the  moment  you  move  prin- 
ciples will  be  urged  on  the  adoption  of 
Parliament  which  will  go  a  great  deal 
further  than  the  right  rev.  Prelate  sup- 
poses. For  my  own  part,  I  am  very  glad 
that  my  noble  Friend  did  add  the  words 
which  have  been  so  much  commented  on 
to  the  words  of  his  Notice.  "When  I  read 
that  Notice  first,  it  appeared  to  me  it  might 
indicate  the  conviction  or  belief  that  a 
mere  re-distribution  within  the  bounds  of 
the  Established  Church  mi^ht  be  accepted 
as  a  solution  of  the  question.  But  my 
noble  Friend  can  hardly  suppose  that  the 
Motion  in  its  altered  form  would  be  acceded 
to  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  because,  though  we  have  had  some 
experience  this  Session  of  how  much  the 
Conservative  party  may  be  made  to  yield 
on  important  questions,  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if  we  found  the  noble 
Earl  depariting  from  the  position  taken  up 
by  him  some  years  ago.  I  think  the  noble 
Earl  must  have  felt  those  words  in  the 
Motion  of  my  noble  Friend  as  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet  calling  him  to  fight  once  more 
the  battles  of  his  earlier  years.  They 
must  have  reminded  him  of  his  triumph 
in  former  years.  I  say  his  triumph,  for 
no  one  can  doubt  that  by  the  reform  he 
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effected  thirty-four  years  ago,  and  the 
gallant  resistance  he  made  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  funds  of  the  Church  to 
any  purposes  other  than  those  connected 
with  the  Church  herself,  he  procured  a 
new  lease  for  her;  but,  to  use  an  Irish 
simile,  it  was  a  lease  of  lives,  not  renew- 
able for  ever.  The  lives  in  that  lease  are 
dying  out;  a  new  generation  has  sprung 
up.  with  new  ideas  and  new  principles, 
and  no  mere  re-distribution  of  funds 
within  the  Irish  Church  will  again  secure 
for  her  that  renewal  of  existence  and  that 
peace  which  undoubtedly  were  secured  by 
the  noble  Earl*s  triumph  in  1834.  I  hope 
that  if  the  House  means  to  enter  into  this 
question,  they  will  not  content  themselves 
with  any  plan  for  a  mere  re-distribution, 
but  go  into  the  whole  of  the  facts,  and 
deal  with  the  matter  in  a  comprehensive 
manner.  We  are  now  entering  on  a  period 
of  renewed  political  activity.  Parliament 
is  now  considering  the  first  principles  of 
onr  political  institutions.  We  are  told  on 
high  authority  that  the  new  state  of  things 
will  be  favourable  to  the  Conservative 
party,  and  satisfactory  to  the  country.  I 
am  no  prophet ;  but  I  cannot  help  looking 
y  at  the  fact  that  the  class  below  the  middle 
class  are  men  less  bound  to  Established 
Churches  than  the  classes  above  them. 
They  have  less  feeling  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical arrangements  of  the  country;  they 
are  less  under  the  influence  of  churches. 
I  believe  and  hope  that  there  is  what  may 
be  called  a  strong  "  No-Popery  "  feeling 
still  among  the  people  ;  but  I  hope  that 
feeling  has  taken  a  more  intelligent  direc- 
tion than  it  took  in  former  times.  If  the 
people  see  any  danger  of  a  Koman  Ca- 
tholic re-action,  it  is  among  the  higher 
classes.  But  whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  danger  from  Popery,  I  trust  the  people 
will  feel  more  every  day  that  the  interests 
of  religion  cannot  be  forwarded  by  a  close 
and  intimate  alliance  with  political  in- 
justice. 

Ths  Eabl  of  DENBIGH  said,  he  would 
congratulate  the  House  on  the  good  feel- 
ing with  which  the  debate  had  been  con- 
ducted, and  he  hoped  that  he  might  look 
upon  that  as  an  earnest  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  apply  themselves  to  consider 
how  best  to  legislate  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  had 
made  as  good  a  defence  as  it  was  possible 
to  make  for  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland ;  but  the  Irish  people  did  not  enter 
into  subtle  distinctions,  and  no  one  could 


deny  that  the  Established  Church  in  Ire 
land  was  an  anomaly.  If  such  an  Estab- 
lishment existed  in  any  other  country  we 
should  regard  it  as  a  scandalous  anomaly. 
It  was  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  Irish  people,  quick  as  they  were  to 
appreciate  injustice,  should  regard  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Established  Church  in  Ireland 
as  a  real  and  substantial  grievance.  He 
could  not  say  that  the  Church  was  consi- 
dered as  the  greatest  grievance  in  Ireland  ; 
On  the  contrary,  he  thought  the  land 
question  and  the  question  of  education 
interested  the  people  still  more ;  but  the 
Church  question  was  the  one  which  could 
be  most  easily  used  by  demagogues  to 
rouse  the  passions  of  the  Irish  people 
and  influence  them  against  the  Govern- 
ment, because  it  was  the  most  patent 
injustice.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  consider  whether  it  was  not  pos- 
sible so  to  deal  with  the  question  as 
to  satisfy  all  parties.  Even  were  they 
to  appropriate  part  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Established  Church  to  the  use  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland, 
he  doubted  whether  that  clergy  would 
accept  it,  and  in  any  way  put  themselves 
under  the  control  of  the  State.  He  had 
often  heard  it  said  by  Prelates  of  the  Eo- 
man Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  that  they 
did  not  wish  to  despoil  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  their  revenues.  They  looked 
upon  them  as  a  very  amiable  and  able  body 
of  men,  doing  their  duty  to  their  country 
as  good  neighbours  and  kind  friends  of  the 
poor.  If  they  confined  themselves  to  these 
ordinary  duties  not  a  finger  would  be  held 
up  agaiost  them.  But  the  mistake  was 
unhappily  made  of  holding  out  the  Irish 
Church  as  a  missionary  Church — and  he 
had  read  with  great  pain  the  speech  made 
by  the  Bishop  of  that  Church  most  recently 
appointed,  who  stated  on  the  occasion  of 
his  enthronization  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  act  as  a  missionary  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  population — for  he 
thought  such  a  declaration  was  calculated 
to  excite  hostile  feelings  in  the  people  of 
Ireland.  He  did  not  question  the  perfect 
liberty  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate  to  adopt 
that  view,  but  he  believed  it  to  be  an 
entire  mistake,  and  it  would  be  well  if  all 
were  to  act  upon  the  principle  that  religion 
was  a  thing  between  a  man  and  his  God, 
and  everyone  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  wor- 
ship as  he  thought  best,  using  no  influence 
but  moral  persuasion.  He  hoped  and  be- 
lieved from  the  declarations  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govemmeui,  at  the  commencement 
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of  the  SeBsion,  and  from  the  spirit  which 
they  had  since  evinced,  that  they  would 
deal  with  this  question  upon  its  own 
merits,  and  without  reference  to  anything 
which  previous  Conservative  Government 
might  have  done.  He  could  not  agree 
with  the  view  which  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll)  had  put  forward  respect- 
lug  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  6h>- 
vemment,  for  he  did  not  believe  it  to  be 
the  duty  of  a  legislator  always  to  take  a 
line  and  abide  by  it.  We  lived  and  learnt, 
and  it  was  never  too  late  to  mend.  He 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Go- 
vernment desired  to  look  fairly  at  the 
grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  he  hoped  they 
would  consider  this  question  on  its  merits 
and  grant  the  Commission.  Personally  he 
had  to  thank  the  noble  Earl  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  for  the  courteous  and 
ready  attention  which  they  had  given  to 
his  representations  of  Catholic  claims  and 
grievances  on  various  occasions  ;  and  he 
had  also  to  thank  their  Lordships  for  the 
patience  with  which  they  had  listened  to 
his  observations. 

The  Marquess  op  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject,  as  the  Motion  was  one  to  which 
he  had  himself  given  notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment. He  differed  altogether  from  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Argyll),  en- 
tertaining as  he  did  a  strong  opinion  in 

^  favour  of  payment  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  he  thought  the  House 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
the  point.  As  regards  the  Established 
Church,  he  wished  to  know  with  what  view 
the  inquiry  was  proposed.  What  end  had 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Russell)  in  view  re- 
specting the  revenues  of  the  Established 
Church  ?  If  he  meant  to  do  nothing 
why  did  he  seek  to  institute  the  inquiry  ? 
The  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 
who  spoke  early  in  the  debate  with  the 
acuteness  and  learning  for  which  he  had 
long  been  celebrated,  argued  the  case  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Church  ;  but  he  thought 
he  had  omitted  to  notice  the  real  point  of 
the  question,  for  he  spoke  throughout  as 
if  the  people  of  Ireland  existed  for  the 

^  Irish  Church,  and  not  the  Irish  Church 
for  the  people.  He  proved,  no  doubt,  if 
his  figures  were  correct,  that  the  endow- 
ments of  the  Church  were  not  too  large 
for  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 
But  taking  these  at  600,000  or  700,000, 
if  it  cost  £500,000  to  support  a  Church 
for  Protestants,  what  must  the  poor  Ro- 
man Catholics  of  Ireland  be  paying  to 
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support  their  Church,  which  was  more 
ritualistic  and  ceremonious  than  our  own  ? 
This  was  not  a  sentimental  grievance, 
but  a  real  practical  grievance  pressing 
upon  the  people.  Like  his  noble  Friend 
who  brought  forward  this  Motion,  he  had 
not  been  able  entirely  to  approve  the  Mo- 
tion proposed  last  year  by  his  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross-benches  (Earl  Grey),  and  he 
much  wished  that  the  questions  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  and  of  payment  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  could  have  been  kept 
distinct.  Even  if  there  were  no  Establish- 
ment existing  in  Ireland,  he  should  wish 
to  see  one  created  for  the  sake  of  giving 
payment  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.' 
All  the  best  authorities  for  the  last  fifty 
years  had  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
Parliamentary  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  He  might 
instance  such  names  as  Lord  ComwaUis, 
Pitt,  Castlereagh,  Canning,  Lord  Plunket, 
and  Lord  Wellesley.  Sir  Robert  Peel  also 
— then  Mr.  Peel,  aud  the  most  formidable 
and  able  opponent  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims^-declared,  in  182S,  that  if  emanci- 
to  pation  were  carried  he  should  not  object 
provision  being  made  for  the  priests.  He 
was  not  sure  that  he  might  not  add  to 
the  list  the  name  likewise  of  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government.  The 
common  object  was  to  produce  contentment 
among  the  people  of  Ireland ;  that  could 
be  done,  in  a  great  degree,  by  endowing  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  so  that  they  and 
their  people  might  feel  that  they  were  on 
an  equality  with  their  Protestant  fellow- 
subjects  in  all  respects.  Equality  was 
the  natural  right  of  all  British  subjects 
without  reference  to  their  religious  opi- 
nions, and  the  Roman  Catholics  were  justi- 
fied in  their  demands.  The  statement 
that  the  Church  of  England  was  a  mis- 
sionary Church  had  an  appearance  of  ab- 
surdity, because,  if  it  were  so,  its  clergy 
should  be  found  not  where  Protestants, 
but  where  Roman  Catholics  lived.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  of  opinion  that,  un- 
less the  right  rev.  Prelate's  Amendment 
were  adopted,  it  would  be  better  to  re- 
solve upon  nothing  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  Earl  of  DERBY :  My  Lords,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  evening,  I  had  intended 
to  address  your  Lordships  at  some  length 
upon  this  subject,  but,  under  the  present 
circumstances,  I  have  not  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  trespassing  upon  you  for  more 
than  a  few  minutes.  The  noble  Duke 
opposite  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  seems  to 
think  that  the  reference  to  tiie  old  Appro- 
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priation  ClauBe  would  sound  in  my  ears 
like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  I  can  assure 
mj  noble  Friend  that  it  had  quite  a  con- 
trary effect.  I  had  hoped  we  had  heard 
the  last  of  that ;  we  fought  that  battle 
some  fire  and  thirty  years  ago,  and  I 
thought  we  had  had  enough  of  it ;  but  now 
the  noble  Earl  (Earl  E|i8sell)  has  renewed 
his  youthful  vigour  and  comes  again  to 
the  combat.  Now,  although  I  have  not 
changed  my  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
principle  involved  in  this  matter,  yet  I 
am  satisfied  to  waive  discussion,  and  to 
rest  the  proposal  I  am  about  to  make  on 
grounds  winch  I  hope  will  meet  with 
your  general  acceptance  if  not  with  your 
gener^  agreement.  When  the  noble  Earl 
first  placed  his  Motion  upon  the  table, 
it  was  simply  to  this  effect.  He  proposed 
to  move — 

«  That  an  htnnble  Addreu  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  pleased 
to  giTe  direotiona  that,  by  the  operation  of  a 
Royal  Commission  or  otherwise,  full  and  accurate 
information  be  procured  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Es- 
tablished Ghnrch  in  Ireland,  with  a  yiew  to  their 
more  prodnctiTO  management." 

The  only  objection  I  had  to  that  original 
proposition  is  that  I  thought  the  Motion 
was  not  sufficiently  extensive ;  a  Commis- 
sion of  the  description  sought  for  should 
not  confine  itself  to  the  consideration  of 
the  mere  pecuniary  question.  Then  the 
noble  Earl,  in  placing  the  Motion  on  the 
table,  informed  us  that  although  he  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive scheme  of  his  own  he  did  not  desire 
the  House  to  bind  itself,  and  meant  to 
frame  his  motion  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  assert  any  particular  principle.  But  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  nothing  could 
be  more  completely  binding  on  the  House 
than  the  words  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
added  to  his  original  Motion,  which  I  have 
quoted.  It  is  true  that  the  noble  EarFs 
addenda  would  not  commit  us  to  any  par- 
ticular scheme,  but  they  would  commit  us 
to  the  principle  of  alienation  of  Church 
property.  When  I  first  looked  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Clanricarde),  which  I  under- 
stand he  does  not  intend  to  press,  I  inter- 
preted it  as  asserting  that  the  noble  Earl 
proposed  to  alienate  the  Church  revenues 
for  any  purpose,  religious  or  temporal,  and 
that  the  noble  Marquess  desired  to  confine 
the  revenues  to  religious  uses  only.  But 
the  noble  Earl  has  been  kind  enough  to 
giro  np  the  notion  of  altogether  uprooting 
the  Establialied  Church  in  Ireland,  and  is 


willing  to  content  himself  with  simply 
taking  from  her  another  little  slice  of  her 
property  beyond  that  25  per  cent  which 
he  obtained  from  her  some  years  ago,  and 
he  proposes  to  apply  this  money  to  the  re- 
ligious instruction  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 
If  you  add  words  to  this  e£Pect  to  the  Mo- 
tion, you  make  it  propose  to  divert  the 
revenues  of  the  Church  for  some  other 
purpose  than  that  they  are  now  applied 
to ;  and  whether  that  purpose  be  right  or 
wrong,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  that  the 
Motion  would  not  pledge  the  House  to 
some  principle  if  carried.  The  object  of 
the  Commission,  as  stated  by  the  noble 
Earl's  Motion,  is  to  secure  the  more  equi- 
table application  of  the  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church  for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  people 
generally ;  and  that  negatives  the  proposal 
to  dispense  the  funds  of  the  Church  for 
the  religious  teaching  of  any  particular 
sect.  The  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor)  has  introduced  an 
Amendment  which  proposes  to  pledge  the 
House  in  another  way.  There  are  a  num. 
ber  of  questions  involved  in  this  proposi- 
tion which  I  do  not  wish  to  raise.  I  have 
my  own  strong  opinion  upon  the  subject, 
but  do  not  intend  to  raise  the  question 
now;  I  simply  ask  the  House  to  bind 
itself  to  no  particular  object,  but  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  with  a  view  to  get 
all  the  information  it  can,  and  to  leave 
Parliament  unfettered  to  deal  with  the 
question  at  some  future  time  in  the  light 
of  the  information  so  gained.  Surely, 
the  noble  Earl  desires  by  his  proposition 
to  invert  the  natural  order  of  things.  He 
says,  "  We  will  issue  a  Commission,  but 
will  issue  it  with  a  view  to  divide  the 
revenues  of  the  Irish  Church."  The  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  followed  him  (Lord 
Cairns)  laid  down  a  proposition  which  I 
believe  met  with  the  concurrence  of  the  \ 
whole  House.  Setting  aside  the  abstract 
question  as  to  the  justness  of  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Church  of  England  in 
Ireland  in  monopolizing  the  Church  re- 
venues, he  laid  down  the  principle, 
which  can  be  hardly  disputed,  that  when 
there  is  a  corporate  body  in  possession 
of  revenues  which  can  be  beneficially 
and  usefully  applied  to  the  purposes  of 
that  corporate  body,  it  has  the  first 
claim  to  the  use  of  these  revenues.  Then 
surely  the  noble  Earl  should  ascertain,  be- 
fore he  considers  how  he  shall  distribute 
the  funds,  whether  there  is  a  distributable 
surplus  after  providing  for  the  needs  of 
the  Irish  Church.  But  what  does  the  noble 
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Earl  propose  to  do ;  He  says  it  is  an  in- 
justice that  one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the 
Irish  people  should  receive  the  whole  of 
the  Church  revenues,  and  he  proposes  to 
divide  them  —  how  I  do  not  know,  and 
I  suppose  he  has  not  troubled  himself 
much  about  details — he  proposes  to  divide 
them  into  three  portions,  two-fifths  to  go 
to  the  Church  of  England,  two-fifths  to 
Eoman  Catholics,  and  the  remaining  fiifth 
to  the  Presbyterians  and  all  the  other  de- 
nominations in  Ireland.  I  do  not  think 
that  would  be  an  arrangement  satisfactory 
to  any  one.  The  Roman  Catholics  would 
get  a  portion  of  the  spoil ;  but  they  would 
be  left  this  grievance — they  number  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population,  and  they  would 
require  to  have  that  proportion  of  the 
Church  property,  while  the  noble  Earl 
proposes  to  give  them  only  two-fifths.  If 
the  Church  revenues  are  to  be  laid  out  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  professors  of 
the  various  religions,  how  can  we  hope 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  will  be  satisfied 
with  two-fifths  ?  This  scheme  would  cer- 
tainly lay  the  foundation  for  more  qnar- 

^  rels  in  the  future,  more  animosities,  and 
more  bickerings  with  regard  to  the  shares 
each  set  of  claimants  is  entitled  to  than 
any  scheme  that  I  have  yet  heard  ad- 
vanced. Is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  this  scheme  would  remove  the  grie- 
vances or  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ?  I  hold  in  my  hand  an  article 
from  27ie  Tablet,  the  Roman  Catholic 
organ,  upon  this  very  question,  as  late  in 

"^  date  as  the  11th  of  May  last.  The  noble 
Earl  hopes  that  his  scheme  for  taking 
away  that  which  the  Protestants  of  Ire- 
land regard  as  their  legitimate  property 
will  produce  general  satisfaction,  or,  if  it 
does  not  satisfy  the  Protestants,  it  will 
surely  please  the  Roman  Catholics.  But 
this  is  what  The  Tablet  says — 

<*  We  are  of  those  who  think  that  the  notion 
of  settling  the  Irish  Church  qaestion  hj  simply 
confiscating  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church 
and  abolishing  its  priyileges  is  a  foolish  notion, 
and  that  it  ought  to  bo  opposed  as  being  foolish, 
futile,  and  wrong." 

This  is  a  Roman  Catholic  announcement 
of  the  satisfaction  with  which  thoy  would 
regard  the  proposal  of  the  noble  Earl — 

*<  The  arguments  by  which  this  proposal  is  ge- 
nerally supported  appear  to  us  either  inconclu- 
sive or  injurious — that  is  to  say,  inconclusive 
when  harmless,  and  wrong  when  inconclusive." 

I  do  not  quite  understand  that,  I  must 
admit. 

"  For  example,  when  it  is  argued  that  the  property 
of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  ought  to  be  con- 
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fiscated,  because  State  endowments  for  religions 
purposes  are  objectionable  in  principle,  because 
the  voluntary  system  is  the  best,  because  the  State 
has  no  right  to  compel  any  man  to  pay  anything 
for  the  support  of  any  particular  religion,  thecon« 
elusion  follows  from  the  premisses,  but  the  pre- 
mises are  false,  detestable,  and  condemned  by 
the  Church.  So  when  it  is  argued  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  discontent,  disaffection,  and  intestine 
strife  should  be  replaced  by  content,  loyalty,  and 
concord  between  the  profession  of  different  creeds, 
and,  therefore,  that  it  is  desirable  to  confiscate  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  and 
to  abolish  its  privileges,  the  principle  is  good  and 
harmless  ;  but  the  conclusion  is  not  warranted, 
for  it  rests  on  a  suppressed  premise,  which  is  not 
admitted  to  be  true — namely,  that  the  confiscation 
of  the  property  of  the  Protestant  Church  and  the 
abolition  of  its  privileges  will  cause  discontent, 
disaffection,  and  intestine  strife,  to  be  replaced  bv 
content,  loyalty,  and  concord  between  the  profes- 
sors of  different  creeds." 

Now,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Roman  Catholic 
authorities  contend  that  what  you  propose 
is  unjust  in  principle,  and,  instead  of 
giving  universal  satisfaction,  is  founded 
upon  false  premises,  and  would  give  no 
satisfaction  whatever.  I  do  not  say  we 
may  by  the  investigations  of  the  Commis- 
sion be  satisfied  that  these  are  erroneous 
views ;  but  I  entreat  your  Lordships,  be- 
fore receiving  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners and  hearing  the  facts  of  the  case, 
not  to  pledge  yourselves  to  a  distribution 
which  would  offend  the  Protestants,  and 
which,  setting  aside  all  questions  of  jus- 
tice, equity,  and  rights  of  property,  will 
certainly  fail  to  satisfy  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. I  only  ask  the  House  not  to  pledge 
themselves  to  a  course  which  holds  out  a 
prospect  of  such  little  success.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  affirm  the  principle  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Church  is  inalienable.  ["  Hear, 
hear  !  "]  Noble  Lords  opposite  cheer.  I 
certainly  do  entertain  very  strong  opi- 
nions, though  I  do  not  ask  the  House  to 
adopt  them,  upon  the  injustice  of  Parlia- 
ment depriving  the  Irish  Church  of  pro- 
perty which  rests  upon  as  strong  security 
as  any  other  system  of  property.  It 
rests,  at  all  events,  upon  a  ground  as 
strong  as  that  by  which  the  noble  House 
of  Russell  holds  Woburn  Abbey  and  pro- 
perty in  the  neighbourhood  of  Covent 
Garden;  and  one  can  trace  the  posses- 
sion of  it  as  far  back  as  any  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  landlords  in  Ireland 
can  trace  the  possession  of  theirs.  One 
noble  Lord  contended  that  we  had  sanc- 
tioned the  principle  of  making  provision 
for  more  than  one  religion  in  Ireland. 
We  have  done  so  ;  but,  except  in  the  case 
of  Maynooth,  it  is  not  a  fact  that  we  have 
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consented  to  the  endowment  of  any  other 
bodj.    As   the  noble  Lord  is  well  aware 
the  Regium  Danum  is  yoted  by  Parliament 
every  year,  and  is  not  in  the  nature  of  an 
endowment.     But  admittlDg  that  it  is  of 
that  nature,  it  is  taken  from  the  property 
of  the  State,  and  not  from  the  property  of 
the  Churoh.     A  noble  Lord  has  said  that 
it  has  been  found  convenient    in  many 
other  States  to  endow  various  religious 
denominations.     That  is    quite    another 
question.     It  may  or  may  not  be  right ; 
it  may  or  may  not  be  politic  in  a  State  to 
endow  more  than  one  religion ;  but  I  do 
not  know  what  precedent  can  be  discovered 
in  the  conduct  of  any  European  State  to 
justify  our  depriving  a  Church  of  property 
of  which  she  has  had  the  exclusive  pos- 
session for  300  years  in  order  to  endow  a 
different  denomination.  I  do  not,  thereforoi 
think  that   any  argument  can  fairly  be 
drawn  from  the  fact  that  certain  States 
have  endowed  more  than  one  religion.    I 
did  not,  my  Lords,  intend  to  go  into  the 
question  as  fully  as  I  have  done.     Let  me 
only  warn  you.    There  are  anomalies  in 
^the  Church  of  Ireland  that  require  correc- 
tion.   No  doubt  in  many  instances  a  better 
distribution  of  property  can  be  made  than 
that  at  present  adopted ;  no  doubt  the  Act 
which  I  introduced  in  1834  maybe  further 
and  beneficially  extended  ;  but  I  warn  you 
how  you  apply  the  argument  derived  from 
the  mere  number  of  the  population  in  any 
particular  parish.    Are  you  aware  that  in 
England  there  are  nearly  700    parishes 
where  the  population.  Churchmen,  Dis- 
senters, and  all,  does  not  average  more  than 
seventy-nine,  and  where  the  benefice  on  the 
average,  is  worth  £150  a  year,  the  amount 
being  in  several    instances    considerably 
larger,  and  with  a  very  small  population  ? 
Beware,  therefore,  how  you  deal  with  this 
question  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  because 
you  may  have  it  brought  back  in  a  very 
inconvenient  form.    I  did  not  intend  to 
trespass  so  long  upon  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion.    I  only  wish  that  through  the  means 
of  a  Commission  all  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  «the  Irish  Church,  such  as  its 
revenues,  their  distribution,  the  duties  of 
its  Bishops    and  clergy,   may  be  placed 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  and  I  am  certain  that  though 
there  may  be  found  anomalies  which  may 
be  deserving  of  removal,  a  fair,  accurate, 
and  imparticd  statement  will  go  far  to  dispel 
many  of  those  erroneous  impressions  to- 
wards the  creation  of  which,  as  my  noble 
Friend  remarked,  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
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has  largely  contributed.   So  far,  thereforei 
I  must  adopt  the  omission  of  the  words  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  Motion,  as  suggested 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate.    Still,  however, 
though  I  agree  in  principle  with  the  right 
rev.  Prelate,  I  think  it  would  be  inconve- 
nient, and  it  would  certainly  be  inconsistent 
with  the  view  to  which  I  have  given  ex- 
pression, that  the  House  should  be  pledged 
to  any  view  on  this  question.    I  therefore 
trust  the  right  rev.  Prelate  will  withdraw 
his   Amendment,   and  that  the  words  to 
which  I  have  referred  in   the    original 
Motion  be  struck  out.     The  Motion  will 
then  stand  simply  for  an  Address  to  the 
Crown,  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  revenues  and  property  of  the  Irish 
Church. 

T!apt.  grey  :  My  Lords,  it  would  be 
unpardonable  in  me,  after  having  brought 
this  subject  before  the  House  last  Session, 
to  trespass  upon  upon  your  Lordships  for 
any  length  of  time  ;  but  I  am  anxious  that 
upon  this  great  question,  which  must  be- 
fore long  occupy  the  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  should  not  go  to  a  division 
which  does  not  raise  the  right  issue.  I 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  who  has  just 
sat  down  that  the  Motion  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  been  moved  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Eussell)  does  imply  the  ex- 
pression of  an  opinion  on  this  subject. 
While,  however,  I  agree  in  that  opinion  I 
must  say  that  the  question  appears  to  me 
to  be  far  too  grave  and  serious  to  be  raised 
by  mere  implication  at  the  end  of  a  Mo- 
tion for  the  appointment  of  a  Commission ; 
but,  on  the  o^er  hand,  I  think  that  the 
Motion  having  been  made  in  this  form  it 
is  equally  undesirable  that  it  should  be 
passed  after  striking  out  these  words— 
because,  as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  has  said,  the  proposal  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Down 
and  Connor)  would  pledge  the  House  as 
much  on  one  side  as  the  Motion  of  my 
noble  Friend  would  on  the  other.  A 
similar  objection  would  apply  to  the  mere 
omission  of  the  words,  because  it  would 
imply  that  we  ought  to  make  no  change 
in  the  possession  of  the  property  and  reve- 
nues of  the  Irish  Church.  If  we  go  to  a 
division,  therefore,  I  must  vote  against 
the  omission  of  those  words.  But  I  feel 
so  strongly  that  this  is  a  question  which 
ought  not  to  be  disposed  of  in  this  manner 
that  I  hope  my  noble  Friend  will  either 
withdraw  his  motion  or  allow  it  to  be  ne- 
gatived without  a   division.    I  for  ouq 
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cannot  be  a  party  to  referring  a  question 
of  such  great  national  importance   to  a 
Commission.   It  is  a  question  which  should 
be  considered  by  the  Government  of  the 
country,  and  if  the  Goyemment  intend,  as 
I  hope  they  do,  to  look  into  this  great 
question,  it   is    perfectly  competent  for 
them,   without  any   Address    from   this 
House,  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  coUect 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  form  a  sound  judgment 
upon  it.    I  listened  with  great  pleasure  to 
the  speech  of   my    noble    Friend  (Earl 
Russell).     I  was  extremely  glad  to  find 
that  since  last  year  he  has  come  to  a 
different  conclusion  as  regards  the  policy 
which  ought  to  regulate  our  treatment  of 
this  question.     I  am  not  surprised  that 
that  change  should  have  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  the  noble  Earl.     A  man  must 
indeed  be  insensible  to  the  most  ordinary 
considerations  of  prudence  who  can  look  at 
the  present  state  of  Ireland  and  not  feel 
that  this  great  question  is  one  which  can* 
not  be  much  longer  delayed,  but  must  be 
looked  at  in  the  face  and  dealt  with  boldly. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  pleasure  with 
which  I  listened  to  his  speech,  I  must  now 
request  him  not  to  prejudice  this  great 
question  by  calling  upon  the  House  to 
divide  upon  what  may  turn  out  to  be  a 
false  issue.     I,   therefore,  most  strongly 
recommend  that,  on   the  one  hand  the 
right  rey.  Prelate  should  consent  not  to 
press  his  Amendment ;  and  that,  on  the 
other,  the  noble  Earl  should  withdraw  his 
Motion,  or  consent  that  it  shall  be  nega- 
tived without  a  division. 

Eabl  RUSSELL,  in  reply,  said— My 
Lords,  I  cannot  consent  to  the  withdrawal 
of  my  Motion,  or  to  the  omission  of  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite.  I  think  it  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter  that  this  House  shall  con- 
sider fairly  and  deliberately  the  present 
position  of  the  Church  in  Ireland,  as  such 
consideration  wiU  render  your  Lordships 
more  alive  to  the  state  of  that  Chnrch,  and 
better  prepared  to  come,  not,  perhaps,  this 
year,  but  next  year,  to  a  decision  upon  this 
important  question.  I  am  not  content  to 
withdraw  the  words  which  the  noble  Earl 
has  proposed  to  omit,  because  they  show 
distinctly  the  object  of  the  Motion,  while 
they  are  not  in  any  way  likely  to  influence 
the  Commission  in  the  inquiry  it  will  have 
to  undertake.  At  the  same  time  I  do  not 
wish  to  divide  the  House,  and  will  not  do 
so  unless  the  right  rev.  Prelate  should 
think  proper  to  press  his  Amendment.  In 
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referring  to  what  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  this  subject,  I  find  that  a 
Motion  was  set  down  on  the  Votes  that 
on  the  29th  of  May  that  House  should  re- 
solve itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  temporalities   and   privileges  of  the 
Established    Church    in   Ireland.      That 
Motion  was  directly  aimed  at  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  Church  of  Ireland ;  and  if 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 
who  has   addressed  your  Lordships   this 
evening  had  still  been  a  Member  of  that 
House,  he  could  not  have  done  otherwise 
than   give    a  negative  to  that    Motion. 
Every  person  will  be  of  opinion  that  it 
was  not  desirable  that   on  the  29th  of 
May  the  House  of  Commons,  occupied  as 
it  was  with  the  Reform  Bill,  should  have 
resolved  itself  into  Committee  to  consider 
this  subject ;  and  your  Lordships  will  not 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  carrying  the  Previous  Ques-  ^ 
tion,  determined  to  defer  the  consideration 
of  the  matter  until  next  year,  when  your 
Lordships  will  probably  be  called  upon  to 
determine  what  shall  be  done  with  regard 
to  the  Irish  Church.     It  would,  therefore, 
be  most  undesirable  for  this  House  to  ex- 
press any  definite  opinion  at   this   time 
upon  this  subject,  seeing  that  it  may  be 
called   upon  in  March  next   to  give  its 
sanction  to  a  plan  very  diffarent  from  that 
it  might  now  approve.    During  the  last 
few  years  we  have  all  heard  a  good  deal 
about  a  lateral  extension  of  the  franchise 
— a  plan  which  has,  however,  been  totally 
abandoned  this  year — and  I  think  there 
might  well  be  a  lateral  extension  of  the 
endowments  of  the  Church  to  the  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Ireland — an  extension 
that  would  give  great  satisfaction  to  a 
large  majority  of  the  people  of  that  coun- 
try.    If  the  noble  Earl  opposite  is  really 
desirous  that  the  House  should  come  to  a 
conclusion  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  shall 
be  perpetually  maintained,  that  conclusion 
will  be  best  shown    by   your  Lordships 
agreeing  to  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
rev.  Prelate.    If  that  Amendment  is  car- 
ried it  will  definitely  shorn  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  Church 
of  Ireland  shall   continue  to  exist,  such 
Amendments  only  being  made  in  its  con- 
stitution as  are  consistent  with  its  main- 
tenance.   In  that  event,  however,  I  think 
it  will  be  desirable  to  know  the  names  of 
those  noble   Lords  who  are   determined, 
whatever  may  happen  between  the  present 
time  and  next  year,  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  Ireland  as  it  at  present  exists.    I  have 
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no  wish  whatcyer  to  divide  the  House  if 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  will  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission. 

£ajll  QRET  inquired  whether  the 
noble  Earl  did  not  intend  to  press  his  Mo- 
tion at  all. 

Ths  Eabl  of  derby  :  The  first  ques- 
tion is  ae  to  the  omission  of  the  words  in 
the  noble  Earl's  Motion,  and  upon  that 
point  I  feel  myself  bound  to  insist,  in  the 
first  plaoe.  I  cannot  propose  to  negative 
the  whole  of  that  Motion,  because  in  so 
doing  I  should  be  negativing  that  which  I 
think  very  desirable.  I  have,  however, 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  the  noble 
Earl  withdrawing  the  Motion  altogether  ; 
but  should  he  agree  to  omit  the  words  to 
which  I  object^  I  shall  be  happy  to  consent 
to  his  Motion. 

Eaxl  obey  said,  he  would  be  quite 
content  that  no  vote  whatever  should  be 
come  to  upon  the  question.  He  should 
move  ti\fi  previous  Question. 

Ths  Eabl  of  WIKCHELSEA  said, 
that  he  was  opposed  to  the  taking  away 
the  property  of  the  Irish  Church,  which 
was  a  work  of  spoliation  that  could  not 
stop  there.  It  would  be  much  better,  and 
much  more  dignified  on  the  part  of  a  great 
country,  if  they  were  to  put  their  hands 
into  their  pockets  and  make  the  necessary 
provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churcn 
out  of  the  national  funds,  in  the  shape  of 
a  vote  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  land 
in  Ireland  as  an  endowment  for  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  This  would  be  a  more 
intelligible  and  a  more  creditable  course, 
instead  of  making  that  Church  a  present 
that  cost  nothing.  He  knew  that  his  pro- 
position would  be  unpopular,  but  he  felt 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  make  it.  He  agreed 
in  thinking  that  a  division  now  would  be 
undesirable.  In  reference  to  what  had 
been  said  by  the  noble  Earl  of  what  might 
happen  next  year,  he  thought  it  was  im- 
possible to  say  anything  on  this  point; 
but  he  believed  that  many  time-honoured 
institutions — quite  as  time-honoured  as  the 
Protestant  Establishment  in  Ireland — 
would  perhaps  by  that  time  be  in  con- 
siderable danger. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  is  out  of  order  in 
moving  the  previous  Question.  The  ori- 
ginal Question  i 


«<  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  Her  M^esty  will  be  pleased 
to  give  dxreetions  that  by  the  operation  of  a  Royal 
Cemmlssioiiy  or  otherwise,  ftdl  and  aooorate  in- 
fonnaiioa  be  proonred  as  to  the  nature  and  amount 


of  the  property  and  reyenues  of  the  Established 
Charoh  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their  more  pro- 
ductife  management,  and  to  their  more  equitable 
application  for  the  benefit  of  the  Irish  people." 

It  is  now  proposed  to  leave  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  "  management/'  and 
to  insert  the  words — 

"  and  also  to  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
best  made  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Estab- 
lished Ghnrch  in  Ireland." 

The  Question  is,  "  That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

On  Question,  That  the  Words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  Part  of  the  Motion  ? 
their  Lordships  divided  : — Contents  38 ; 
Not-Contents  90 :  Majority  52. 
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Then  the  said  Amendment,  so  far  as 
regards  the  Insertion  of  the  said  Words 
"  and  also  as  to  the  Means  by  which  they 
may  be  made  best  to  promote  the  Effi- 
ciency of  the  Established  Church  in  Ire- 
land *'  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  withdrawn ; 
and  the  original  Motion,  as  amended  by 
the  omission  of  the  said  Words  ''  and  to 
their  more  equitable  Application  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Irish  People,"  agreed  to  : 
The  said  Address  to  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  by  the  Lords  with  White  Staves. 

HouM  adjourned  at  Eleven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday t  June  24,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— SuppLT--e<mW(20r0(2tn  Committee 
-^Resolutiont  [June  21]  r^i}orted. 

PuBUo  huAJB— Second  Iteading — Vice  Admlraltj 
Courts  Act  Amendment  *  [23]. 

CommiUee — Representation  of  the  People  [70] 
[b.?.]  ;  Blackwater  Bridge  *  [156] ;  Stotute 
Law  Reyision  *  [194] ;  Linen  and  other  Ma- 
nofaeturei  (Ireland)  *  [183] ;  Real  Estate 
Charges  Act  Amendmsnt*  [181]. 


jBerjMTre— Blackwater  Bridge*  [156]  ;  Statute  Law 
Revision  *  [194] ;  Linen  and  other  Manufac- 
tures (Ireland)*  hss]  ;  Real  EsUte  Charges 
Act  Amendmect  *  [181]. 

ConHdered  as  afntftMed—Yacclnation  *  [175] ; 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Irelanid)  * 
[49]. 

Third  Reading — Galwaj  Harbour  (Composition 
of  Deby*  [200];  British  White  Herring 
Fishery*  [173];  Land  Tax  Commissioners' 
Names  *  [31]  ;  Lis  Pendens  *  [153],  and 
paeeed, 

PARLUMENTARY  DEPOSITS. 
MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

Lords'  Message  [21  st  June]  {by  Order) 
considered. 

Mb.  DODSON  mored  that  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  join  with  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  as  mentioned  in  the  Lords* 
Message,  to  consider  the  Act  9  &  10  Vtct* 
c.  20,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  both 
Houses  in  relation  to  Parliamentary  De- 
posits, and  the  completion  of  Railways 
within  a  prescribed  time,  and  to  report 
what  alterations  it  is  expedient  to  make 
therein  for  the  present  and  for  the  ensuing 
Session.  He  would  express  a  hope  that 
those  who  took  an  interest  in  the  Priyate 
Business  of  the  House  would  still  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
(Colonel  Wilson  Fatten)  sound  judgment 
and  long  experience. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  wished  to 
know  whether  the  decision  of  the  jdiot 
Committee  was  to  be  final. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  it  was  only  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  consider  and  report,  so 
that  it  would  be  for  each  House  to  decide 
afterwards  what  should  be  done. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  of  Fife 
Members  be  appointed  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords,  as 
mentioned  in  their  Lordships'  Message  of  the  Slst 
day  of  June,  to  consider  the  Act  9  and  10  Vic. 
c.  20,  and  the  Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses 
in  relation  to  Parliamentary  Deposits,  and  the 
completion  of  Railways  within  a  prescribed  time, 
and  to  report  what  alterations  it  is  expedient  to 
make  therein  for  the  present  and  for  the  ensuing 
Session.^ Jfr.  Dodton.) 

And»  on  June  26,  Select  Committee  ruminated 
as  follows  . —  Mr.  Dodsov,  Lord  Hotham ,  Mr. 
MiLVXB  GiBsoir,  Mr.  Bouybbb,  and  Mr.  Howxs  : 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ; 
Three  to  be  the  quorum. 
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METROPOLITAN  POOR  RELIEF  ACT- 
NOMINEES,— QUESTION. 

YisconNT  ENFIELD  said,  he  wiflhed  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether  any  nominees  have  heen  ap- 
pointed under  the  Provisions  of  the  Metro- 
politan Poor  Relief  Act,  passed  during  the 
present  Session,  to  act  as  joint  guardians 
of  the  poor  throughout  the  Metropolitan 
Parishes  and  Unions ;  and,  if  such  nomi- 
nations have  not  taken  place,  whether  it 
be  in  consequence  of  one  of  the  provisions 
of  the  above-mentioned  Act,  which  stipu- 
lated that  the  nominees  and  ex  officio 
guardians  together  shall  never  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  whole  Board,  the  resident 
Justices  of  the  Peace  in  several  Unions 
already  constituting  that  number. 

Mr.  SCLATER  BOOTH  said,  in  reply, 
that  no  nominees  had  been  appointed  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  serve  as  joint 
guardians  of  the  poor  throughout  the 
Metropolitan  Parishes  or  Unions.  But  it 
could  hardly  be  said  that  the  reason  was 
exclusively  in  consequence  of  the  provision 
referred  to,  because  in  the  only  two  in- 
stances in  which  the  Act  had  been  put  in 
force  it  would  have  been  competent  for 
the  Poor  Law  Board  to  appoint  such  a 
number  of  nominees  as,  taken  together  with 
ex  officio  guardians,  would  not  exceed  the 
just  proportion.  As  far  as  he  could  foresee 
at  present  no  inconvenience  was  likely  to 
arise  from  the  Act.  Under  the  same  Act 
a  District  Asylum  Board  had  been  already 
formed,  of  the  governing  body  of  which 
one-third  were  nominees  under  the  pro- 
visions  of  the  Act. 

CASE   OF  GEORGE   EDWARD   GURNET. 

QT7BSII0N. 

Mb.  MORRISON  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  George 
Edward  Gurney,  who  was  convicted  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  on  June  llth,  of 
attempting  to  obtain  a  licence  to  sell  spirits 
by  offering  a  bribe  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Kensington  Division  of  Magistrates,  is  in 
receipt  of  any  pension  from  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and,  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Excise  to  continue 
his  present  licence  to  sell  beer  by  retail  ? 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  in  reply,  that  the  man 
Gumey,  who  had  been  a  police  officer,  was 
pensioned  in  1848,  but  his  pension  was 
liable  to  be  forfeited  on  his  conviction  for 
any  indictable  offence.  The  attention  of 
the  Home  Secretary  should  be  called  to 


the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  he 
would  exercise  his  discretion  with  regard 
to  it.  With  regard  to  the  other  part  of 
the  question  he  had  to  say  that  it  was  not 
in  the  power  of  the  Commissioners  of  Ex- 
cise under  the  present  aUte  of  the  law,  to 
decline  to  renew  his  beer  licence  in  case 
Gurney  obtained  the  statutory  certificate 
from  the  overseers. 

STORM  WARNINGS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  the  Meteorological  Committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  find  it  practicable  to 
renew  the  '*  Storm  Warnings,"  as  hereto- 
fore practised  by  the  Meteorological  De- 
partment of  the  Board  of  Trade  ? 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  :  Sir,  the  Me- 
teorological  Committee  feel  obliged  to  de- 
cline at  present  to  transmit  what  have 
been  called  *'  Storm  Warnings.*'  They  are, 
however,  collecting  information  which  they 
anticipate  will  sooner  or  later  enable  them 
to  frame  rules  by  which  such  prognostica- 
tions may  be  made.  They  are  prepared 
at  once  to  forward  each  day,  by  post,  free 
of  expense,  to  any  locality  that  may  be 
desirous  of  receiving  it,  a  copy  of  the  daily 
weather  report  collected  from  their  various 
stations  and  from  the  Continent.  Tele- 
g^phio  intelligence  will  be  forwarded  to 
any  locality  which  may  be  willing  to  bear 
half  the  expense.  The  information  con- 
veyed by  telegraph  would  be  of  the  follow- 
ing kind,  one  uniform  signal  being  hoisted 
on  the  coast  :«-*'  Storm  from  west  at 
Penaance  and  South  Coast ;  hoist  signal.'* 
I  purpose  moving  to-day  for  a  letter  from 
the  Committee,  which  will  give  more  com- 
plete information  on  the  subject  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member's  question. 

REFORMATORY  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS— QUESTION. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  If  he  can  inform  the  House 
whether  or  not  any  grants  of  money  have 
been  made  by  any  prison  authority  in 
England,  or  by  any  county  board  in  Scot- 
land, to  the  Managers  of  any  Reformatory 
or  Industrial  School,  for  the  purpose  of 
building,  altering,  enlarging,  or  rebuilding 
any  such  school  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
under  the  Act  of  last  Session  it  was  not 
necessary  that  any  representation  should 
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be  made  to  the  Home  OflSce  of  any  sums 
granted  to  the  Managers  of  Reformatories 
or  Industrial  Schools.  All  that  was  neces- 
Bary  was  that  any  plans  for  improvements 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

COCHIN  CHINA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  VANDERBYL  said,  he  wotdd  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  any  steps  haye  been  taken  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  British  Consulate 
at  Saigon,  Cochin  Chinai  at  present  under 
the  Goyernment  of  France  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  in  reply,  that  no 
steps  to  establish  a  Consulate  at  Saigon 
had  been  taken,  nor  had  he  received  any 
representation  which  would  lead  him  to 
believe  that  an  appointment  of  that  kind 
was  desirable.  If  such  a  representation 
were  made  he  would  give  it  his  best  con- 
sideration. 

CASE  OF  WILLIAM  WATSON. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  GILPIN  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  If  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  case  recently  re- 
ported in  the  public  papers  of  the  violent 
removal  of  a  debtor,  William  Watson,  aged 
seventy- two  years,  from  his  residence  for 
debt,  when  in  the  last  stage  of  consump- 
tion, and  when  the  certificate  of  a  physi- 
cian was  shown  to  the  Sheriff's  officer 
stating  that  Watson  could  only  be  removed 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  ;  to  the  fact  that  the 
said  Watson  was  forcibly  taken  to  Horse- 
monger  Lane  Gaol,  and  died  almost  imme- 
diately after  his  admission  ;  and  to  ask  if 
the  Law  of  England  authorizes  a  Sheriff's 
officer  thus  to  remove  a  dying  man  in  the 
face  of  such  a  protest  on  the  part  of  a  duly 
qualified  physician  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  law  of  England  did  not,  in 
his  opinion,  justify  the  sheriff's  officer  in 
removing  the  debtor  under  the  circum- 
stances stated  in  the  Question.  The 
sheriff,  no  doubt,  was  placed  in  a  situation 
of  great  difficulty,  for  if  the  debtor  reco- 
vered and  made  his  escape,  the  sheriff 
would  be  liable  to  an  action  at  law.  He 
(the  Attorney  General)  might  be  permitted 
to  add  that,  if  the  Bill  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcy  were  permitted  to  pass,  a 
question  of  that  nature  could  no  longer 
arise. 

Mr,  Oatharne  Hardy 


TRAFFIC  REGULATIONS— WAGGONS 
AND  DRAYS.- QUESTION. 

Mr.  read  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  some  recent  convictions  of  carters  for 
driving  farm  waggons  "with  reins  attached 
to  all  the  horses;"  and  why  drays  and 
vans  with  three  or  more  hoi*se8  can  with 
impunity  be  driven  through  the  most 
crowded  streets  of  the  metropolis,  while 
the  driver  of  a  common  waggon  cannot 
ride  upon  such  carriage  upon  any  turnpike 
in  the  rural  districts  without  rendering 
himself  liable  to  a  heavy  fine? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  no  application  had  been  made  to  the 
Home  Office  on  the  subject,  and  he  con- 
sequently had  had  no  information  upon  it 
beyond  that  communicated  to  him  by  the 
hon.  Member.  The  Act  under  which  per- 
sons were  fined  in  the  country  did  not 
apply  to  the  metropolis.  It  was  required 
that  in  addition  to  the  driver  there  should 
be  some  one  to  guide  the  horses,  and  this 
had  probably  been  neglected  in  the  cases  in 
which  convictions  had  taken  place. 

BIRMINGHAM   RIOTS— VOLUNTEERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HORSMAN  said,  he  wished  to 
know.  Whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  is  prepared  to 
offer  any  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Volunteers  at  Birmingham  during  the  late 
riots  in  addition  to  the  statement  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  a  few 
evenings  ago  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  offering  an 
explanation  upon  that  subject,  and  of 
doing  justice  to  the  conduct  of  Major  Rat- 
cliff,  who  had  acted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Volunteers  upon  that  occasion.  The 
paragraph  which  had  appeared  in  The 
Timet  newspaper,  and  which  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  Question  which  had  been 
addressed  to  him  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Stroud,  the  other 
evening,  was,  he  was  happy  to  learn,  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Major  Ratoliff  had 
called  upon  him  at  the  War  Office,  and 
informed  him  that  there  was  at  Birming- 
ham a  large  room  called  Bingley  Hal), 
which  was  used  as  a  store  for  the  arms  of 
the  large  Volunteer  force  in  that  town ; 
and  that  officer,  having  received  a  com- 
munication from  the  magistrates,  warning 
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bim  that  if  any  disturbance  were  to  take 
place  it  would  be  well  to  adopt  precautions 
for  the  safety  of  those  arros,  collected 
about  100  of  the  Volunteers  at  the  ball, 
where  they  appeared  without  uniform,  and 
where  they  strictly  confined  themsehes  to 
the  daty  of  watching  oyer  their  arms. 
Major  Ratdiff,  in  a  subsequent  communi- 
eation,  had  giren  the  following  facts:  — 

**  I  remained  in  the  Hall  daj  and  night  until  I 
was  satiafied  immediate  danger  had  ceased.  The 
Birmingham  hattalion  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  I  had  under  my  charge  and  in  the 
Hall  upwards  of  1,200  rifles,  which  1  was  bound 
to  protect,  and  for  that  purpose  alone  were  we  on 
dot/.  Allow  me  also  to  state  that  on  two  occa- 
sions on  Taesdaj  a  Roman  Catholic  Priest  was  at 
Bingley  Hall  to  implore  assistance,  as  he  had 
been  informed  that  his  chapel,  which  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  would  be  attacked,  and 
it  was  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night  1 
last  saw  him.  I  then  distinctly  informed  him  we 
were  only  in  the  building  guarding  our  rifles,  and 
we  could  not  leave  the  Hall.  Rq  then  said, 
'  Sorely,  if  my  chapel  were  attacked  you  would 
render  assistance  ? '  I  again  repeated  it  was  im- 
pooible  in  the  capacity  of  Volunteers,  as  on  no 
eonsideration  could  we  interfere  without  proper 
authority." 

The  House  would  be  satisfied,  he  thought, 
that  Major  Ratcliff  had  only  performed  his 
duty. 

ABMY— LIEUTENANT-COLONELS    OF 
CAVALRY.— (QUESTION. 

Captain  VIVIAN  said,  he  understood 
that  the  second  Lieutenant  -  Colonels  of 
Cavalry  Regiments  returning  from  India 
were  about  to  be  placed  in  a  position  of 
great  hardship,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be 
made  compulsory  upon  them  to  retire  upon 
half-pay,  without  any  prospect  of  future 
senrice.  He  therefore  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  will  be  prepared  to  adopt  any  measure 
for  the  removal  of  that  hardship  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  in  reply, 
said,  he  was  not  prepared  to  deny  that  the 
ease  of  those  officers  was  one  of  some  hard- 
ship. There  were  only  a  few  of  them — 
not  more,  he  believed,  than  three  or  four 
— and  he  could  not  say  that  he  had  in  con- 
templation any  measure  for  their  imme- 
diate relief. 

CANDU— THE  INSURRECTION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Whether,  in  his  recent 
communications  to  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Candiai  he  is  to  be  understood  as 


describing  the  conduct  of  both  parties  in 
the  struggle  as  nearly  on  an  equality  in 
point  of  cruelty  and  outrage,  and  whether 
the  horrors  inflicted  on  women  and  children 
by  the  Turks  does  not  far  exceed  anything 
of  the  kind  that  could  be  imputed  to  tlic 
Candiotes  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  replied  that  he  had 
merely  stated  that  he  had  reason  to  fear 
that  many  acts  of  inhumanity  had  been 
perpetrated  on  both  sides.  The  informa- 
tion he  had  received  fully  warranted  him 
in  making  that  statement ;  but  he  had  not 
attempted  to  strike  a  just  balance  between 
the  two  parties,  nor  was  his  information 
sufficiently  precise  to  enable  him  to  do  so, 
did  he  desire  it, 

PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION   OF   THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 

(Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary 
WalpoUf  Secretary  Lord  Stanley.) 

Committee.    [Progress  June  2L] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  40  (General  Saving  Clause). 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  aware  that  I  am  taking  a 
somewhat  irregular  course,  but  I  think  it 
is  convenient  occasionally,  in  the  course  of 
the  progress  of  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  and 
when  there  arises  a  point  of  general  in* 
terest,  an  explanation  upon  which  would 
probably  facilitate  the  course  of  the  mea- 
sure, to  make  a  communication  to  the 
Committee,  With  their  permission,  there- 
fore, I  wish  to  state  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  think  it  expedient 
for  the  public  interest  we  should  take  with 
respect  to  the  appointment  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners.  In  the  year  1831,  when 
the  question  first  engaged  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  Lord  Althorp,  who  was  at  the 
time  conducting  the  Bill,  proposed  that  the 
names  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
should  be  included  in  its  provisions,  and  he 
even  ga?e  the  names.  But  there  was  con- 
siderable demur  and  criticism  to  the  pro- 
posal in  consequence  of  the  names  he 
mentioned.  The  Bill,  in  consequence,  did 
not  make  progress  ;  but  affairs  were  ur- 
gent, the  business  was  not  only  extensive 
but  novel,  and  Lord  Althorp  addressed 
instructions  to  the  persons  whose  names 
were  included  in  the  Bill,  anticipating  that 
the  House  would  sanction  their  appoint- 
ment, and  at  any  rate  that  time  would  be 
gained,  and  that  they  would  be  able  to 
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prepare  tbemseWes  for  tbe  work  they  would 
have  to  perform.  It  so  happened,  howerer, 
I  believe,  that  the  House  of  Commons 
never  sanctioned  the  names ;  but  whether 
thej  did  so  or  not,  the  Bill  was  thrown  out 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  three  persons  mentioned  in 
the  Bill  acted  upon  iuBtruotions  given  by 
Lord  Al thorp  and  Lord  Melbourne  in  the 
anticipation  that  they  would  be  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  by  the  Statute.  That 
was  the  origin  of  the  misconception  upon 
my  part  to  which  the  right  hen.  Gentleman 
(Sir  George  Grey)  called — and  very  pro- 
perly called — my  attention.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  if  the  Commissioners  are 
appointed  by  the  Statute  it  is  for  the  Mi- 
nister to  give  them  their  instructions.  I 
will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  cause  of 
the  course  which  was  taken  by  Lord  Althorp 
upon  that  occasion.  The  Commissioners 
went  on  with  their  labours,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  months  had  made 
Tory  considerable  progress,  and  they  had 
in  fact,  almost  concluded  their  labours 
before  the  Act  of  1832  was  passed.  The 
result  was  that  the  counties  were  divided, 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  new  boroughs 
settled  by  the  Commissioners,  who  were 
not  Statutory  or  even  Royal  Commissioners, 
but  who  acted  under  the  instrnotions  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  then  Lord  Melbourne,  and!  have 
heard  that  Lord  Althorp  always  deeply  re- 
gretted these  circumstances.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  although  much  may  be  ascribed 
to  party  passions,  which  were  then  no 
doubt  much  more  inflamed  in  this  country 
than  they  are  in  the  very  different  and 
happier  circumstances  in  which  we  are  now 
placed,  still  there  was  a  deep  impression 
on  the  public  mind  that  these  boundaries 
had  not  been  regulated  with  impartiality, 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  many  gross 
cases  of  what  are  called  jobs  were  accom- 
plished. My  own  impression  is  not  very 
strong  in  that  direction,  because  the  expe- 
rience of  a  long  political  life  has  taught 
me  that  nothing  is  more  exaggerated  than 
those  mutual  imputations  which  we  make 
against  each  other  to  the  effect  that  we 
take  advantage  of  whatever  circumstances 
may  be  under  our  control  in  our  party  ar- 
rangements. It  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
bable that  at  a  time  of  strong  party  passion, 
and  with  great  powers  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners,  some  regulations  were 
brought  about  which  were  not  altogether 
satisfactory.  But  whether  this  was  so  or 
uoi,   such   an  impression   was  deep  and 
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durable,  and  a  quarter  of  a  century  after- 
wards, when  we  had  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Beform,  and  when 
in  1859,  in  deference  to  public  opinion  and 
the  House  of  Commons,  we  proposed  a 
very  moderate  measure  of  disfranchisement 
and  enfranchisement,  we  were  convinced 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  some  course 
should  be  taken  that  would  obviate  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  state  of  public  feeling, 
and  would  prevent  such  imputations  being 
made  against  the  conduct  of  our  public 
men.  At  that  time,  therefore,  we  proposed 
that  assistant  or  sub-Commissioners,  which- 
ever they  may  be  called,  should  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners, 
who  had  been  very  actively  employed  on 
business  of  great  public  interest,  and  whose 
character  and  conduct  the  country  was  well 
acquainted  with.  That  was  thought  to  be 
by  no  means  an  infelicitous  suggestion, 
and  the  late  Mr.  EUice  spoke  very  warmly 
in  its  favour,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
r^licTe  Parliament  and  the  Government 
from  those  unfounded  aspersions  which 
prevailed  in  1832,  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  which  Mr.  Ellice  was  very  fami- 
liar. On  the  present  occasion  we  had  to 
consider  the  same  Question,  and  though 
a  longer  lapse  of  time  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  occurred,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  impression  still  prevails  in  the 
public  mind.  The  moment  new  boundaries 
were  mentioned  and  Commissioners  were 
talked  of,  there  were  these  traditions  of 
unjust  behaviour  on  the  part  of  official 
men  and  persons  in  authority  and  public 
employment  which  was  certainly  a  state  of 
matters  much  to  be  deprecated.  Now, 
upon  the  present  occasion  the  duties  which 
will  fall  upon  the  Boundary  Commissioners, 
will  be  much  more  important  than  in  1859, 
or  than  were  contemplated  in  the  interval 
between  1859  and  the  present  time.  In  the 
year  1859  I  think  there  were  not  more  than 
fifteen  boroughs  to  be  disfranchised,  and 
there  were  only  a  few  divisions  of  counties 
to  take  place ;  but  under  the  Bill  now 
before  the  Committee  the  disfranchisement 
is  doable  in  amount,  and  there  will  be  a 
much  greater  increase  of  duty  in  dividing 
counties.  In  addition  to  that  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  will  be  called  upon  to  con- 
sider another  portion  of  the  subject  which 
did  not  exist  in  1831-32,  or  1859,  namely, 
the  revision  of  the  boundaries  of  the  present 
Parliamentary  Boroughs,  as  to  which,  how- 
ever, some  may  have  differed,  the  vast 
nisjority  of  the  House  have  resolved  that 
some  new  arrangement  shall  take  plaoe. 
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It  became  then  yery  important  that  these 
Boondarj  Commisaionera  ahould  be  men 
not  only  posaessiog  the  confidence  of  the 
conntrj,  but  that  they  ahould  be  appointed 
in  a  manner  which  would  prevent  the  least 
doubt  being  cast  -upon  the  impartiality 
of  their  conduct.  The  House  is  aware 
that  we  proposed  that  the  names  of  the 
Boundary  Commissionera  ahould  be  in- 
serted in  the  Bill.  It  was  quite  open  to 
us  to  have  appointed  a  Royal  or  a  Minis- 
terial Commission »  with  written  instruc- 
tions as  to  the  particular  duties  they  were 
expected  to  fulfil  and  the  course  they 
should  generally  pursue.  But  Her  Majesty  s 
GoTemment  were  strongly  and  unani- 
mously of  opinion  that  it  was  most  im- 
portant in  the  present  instance  that  they 
should  be  Statutory  Commissioners,  and, 
under  these  circumstances,  after  taking  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  the  matter,  I 
presented  to  the  House  the  names  of  cer- 
tain gentlemen  for  its  consideration.  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  in  eyery  instance 
we  were  at  first  met  by  these  Gentle- 
men with  a  refusal  or  something  equiva- 
lent. The  duties,  as  hon.  Gentlemen  are 
aware,  will  be  most  laborious  and  re- 
sponsible, and  they  are  gratuitously  given 
to  the  country,  and  nothing  but  that 
high  sense  of  public  duty  which  influences 
English  gentlemen  and  is  characteristic  of 
their  conduct  and  their  lives,  and  which 
as  long  as  it  exists  will  be  the  best  security 
for  the  good  government  of  this  country, 
woold  have  prevailed  upon  these  gentlemen 
to  accede  to  our  request.  They  all  with- 
out exception  mentioned  that,  if  the 
slightest  question  were  raised  as  to  the 
propriety  of  bringing  forward  their  names, 
they  must  be  permitted  to  retire  from  a 
position  which  they  had  only  consented  to 
hold  in  order  to  fulfil  their  duty  to  the 
country.  Everybody  must  feel  the  very 
great  pain  which  a  person  in  my  place 
must  experience  who  is  called  upon  under 
these  circumstances  to  withdraw  the  names 
of  gentlemen  who  had  voluntarily  offered 
to  serve  the  public,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  must  be  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Committee.  I  observe  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham,  who  pridcipally 
3ae8tioned  the  propriety  of  the  reoommen* 
aliens  I  ofifered  to  the  House  with  a  feel- 
ing which  did  him  honour,  proposed  that 
we  shonld  add  to  the  number  of  the  Com- 
missioners instead  of  withdrawing  any  of 
the  names.  If  we  added  to  the  Commis- 
sion we  should  make  the  number  eight  or 
nine.     Bat  sven  seven  exceeded  the  num- 


ber we  originally  intended ;  I  think  five 
are  perf^tly  sufficient,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  number  would  best  meet 
the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  House  and 
the  country.  We  had,  however,  no  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter  becanse,  our  friends, 
with  almost  extraordinary  unanimity, 
though  they  were  in  different  and  remote 
places  of  the  country,  withdrew  their 
names  and  left  us  to  take  that  course 
which  should  be  of  most  advantage  to  the 
country  and  greatest  service  to  the  Go- 
vernment. I  wish  to  impress  upon  the 
Committee  the  great  importance  of  the 
course  which  we  recommend.  It  is  one 
which  I  hope  will  show  the  confidence  of 
the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  I  hope  it  will  meet  with  a  reciprocal 
return  from  the  House  in  the  shape  of  con- 
fidence in  our  conduct  on  this  occasion. 
There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  select- 
ing a  body  of  gentlemen  who  could  fulfil 
these  duties  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner. I  venture  to  say  that,  from  the 
Benches  opposite,  I  could  select  half  a 
dozen  gentlemen  or  more  in  whose  judg- 
ment and  integrity  I  would  place  as  much 
confidence  as  in  that  of  any  of  the  Gentle- 
men with  whom  I  am  more  particularly 
connected  in  public  life,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  perform  these  duties  in  a 
most  complete  and  satisfactory  manner 
There  is  also,  donbtless,  a  reciprocal  feel- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  But 
unfortunately  these  things  cannot  be  ar- 
ranged by  relying  upon  the  intimate  know<> 
lodge  of  each  other  which  subsists  in  this 
House,  and  acting  accordingly ;  they 
must  be  arranged  with  reference  to  the 
world  out  of  doors — with  reference  to  the 
people  of  the  country  generally,  who 
are  not  personally  and  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  Members 
of  this  House,  and  who  insist  that  they 
shall  be  settled  in  some  degree  according 
to  the  traditions  of  Party  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  ought  to  have  influence 
in  such  matters.  In  deference  to  this 
opinion  of  the  public,  which  is  not  without 
good  foundation,  we  have  endeavoured  as 
far  as  possible  to  select  men  from  both 
sides  of  the  House  who  are  not  only  ca- 
pable of  performing  the  duties  that  will  be 
required  of  them,  but  whose  careers  show 
that  they  are  men  of  moderate  principles 
and  temperate  views.  We  were  most  anx- 
ious that  we  should  not  be  placed  in  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  Lord  Al thorp, 
through  no  fault  of  his  own,  found  himself ; 
but  that  we  should  appoint  the  Commia* 
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sion  by  Statute.  We  therefore  wished  that 
there  should  be  a  thorough  understanding 
between  the  House  and  the  Go?ernment 
on  this  subject,  and  we  hope  to  come  to 
an  arrangement  which  should  expedite  and 
facilitate  the  progress  of  this  Bill,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  full  satisfaction  to  the 
public  mind.  Under  these  circumstances  we 
haye  thought  it  wise  to  reduce  the  number 
of  the  Commission  to  fiye,  which  was  the 
number  we  originally  contemplated,  and 
which  we  think  is  sufficient  adequately  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  will  be  required. 
We  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to  ask 
Lord  Eversley  to  re-consider  his  decision 
of  withdrawing  from  the  Commission. 
After  the  remarks  made  in  the  House  the 
other  evening  Lord  Eversley  felt  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  task  we  proposed  to  him, 
shrinking  naturally  from  the  fear  that  his 
name  in  this  House,  where  he  presided  so 
long  and  with  so  much  ability  and  impar- 
tiality, should  become  the  subject  of  any- 
thing like  party  contest.  I  ventured,  how- 
ever, to  assure  him  that  be  quite  misunder- 
stood what  had  occured  here.  Nothing 
took  place  but  free  and  fair  criticism  of 
opinions,  which  was  offered  with  the  best  in- 
tention,  and  which  was  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  House 
to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion,  without 
being  influenced  by  party  feeling.  I  am 
glad  to  say  my  arguments  prevailed,  and 
that  Lord  Eversley  has  consented  to  pre- 
side over  the  Commission.  This  point 
settled,  we  next  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  should  bo  two  Members  of  this 
House  upon  the  Commission,  because,  with- 
out anticipating  that  the  decisions  of  the 
Commissioners  will  be  liable  to  be  im- 
pugned, there  will  still  be  many  details 
which  will  naturally  require  illustration 
and  explanation,  and  many  points  for  de- 
cision on  which  it  would  not  be  satisfactory 
that  the  Commissioners  should  be  repre- 
sented at  second-hand.  Therefore,  we 
propose  that  there  should  be  two  Members 
of  this  House  on  the  Commission — namely, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Recorder  of 
London,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
I  shall  ask  leave  to  insert  the  name  of  Sir 
Francis  Crossley.  We  would  add  to  these 
the  names  of  Sir  John  Duckworth  and  Mr. 
Walter.  That  apparently  gives,  as  has 
been  mentioned  to  me,  a  majority  of  three 
Liberals  to  two  Conservatives  ;  but  I  have 
not  proposed  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  to  constitute  the  Commission 
on  any  principle  of  that  kind.  These 
gentlemen  will,  I  believe,  form  a  Commis- 
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sion  that  will  both  perform  its  duties  with 
ability  and  inspire  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  country.  I  now  come  to  the 
question  which  was  asked  by  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  regarding  the  appointment 
of  Assistant  Commissioners.  Of  course, 
if  there  is  a  Statutory  Commission,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  must  be  appointed 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commission.  In- 
deed, a  communication  to  that  effect  was 
made  a  considerable  time  ago  to  Lord 
Eversley  ;  but  I  found  a  general  reluctance 
to  undertake  the  responsibility  of  such  ap- 
pointments, which  shows  that  patronage 
in  this  case  is  not  considered  by  them  so 
desirable  an  object  as  many  persons  think. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  it 
would  be  a  clear  consequence  of  having  a 
Statutory  Commission  that  the  Commission 
should  make  those  appointments ;  and  it  is 
only  by  an  arrangement  of  that  kind  that 
complete  public  confidence  which  we  wish 
to  secure  can  be  obtained.  Lord  Althorp's 
opinion  was  that,  if  Statutory  Commission- 
ers were  appointed,  the  instructions  in  the 
Act  should  be  of  a  very  large  and  general 
character,  and  I  entirely  concur  with  him 
in  that  I  think  the  language  in  the  clause 
which  we  shall  have  to  consider  is  perfectly 
adequate  to  the  occasion,  and  that  if  Par- 
liament appoints  these  ^vb  Commissioners 
they  will  have  to  consider  the  whole  sub- 
ject generally — they  will  have  to  consider 
what  are  the  duties  which  have  to  be  ful- 
filled, what  is  the  information  that  is  re- 
quired ;  and  it  will  be  for  them  to  draw 
up  general  instructions  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners.  Then,  again,  in  every 
Commission,  Royal,  Parliamentary,  or  Mi- 
nisterial, where  there  is  necessarily  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  money,  there  must 
be  some  means  whereby  the  Treasury  shall 
have  its  due  control  over  its  conduct,  and 
our  opinion  is  that  that  end  will  best  be 
gained  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commission 
being  selected  by  the  Government  from 
among  the  officers  of  the  permanent  civil 
service  connected  with  the  Treasury.  These 
are  the  arrangements  we  propose  to  the 
House,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  accepted. 
For  ourselves  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that 
they  will  conduce  greatly  to  the  public 
advantage  and  the  general  satisfaction  of 
the  country. 

Mu.  Bbight  rose  to  address  the  Com- 
mittee, but 

The  chairman  said,  the  clause  be- 
fore the  Committee  was  Clause  40,  and  that 
in  order  to  make  his  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  postponed  Clause  (31)  the  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  the  Cbanoellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  indulgence  of  the  Committee 
If  there  was  a  general  intention  to  discuss 
Clause  31,  the  only  regular  manner  of  doing 
BO  was  by  postponing  the  clause  now  before 
tbem. 

Mb.  DARBT  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  why,  if  Mr.  Dodson's  state- 
ment was  correct,  the  Amendments  on 
Clause  31  stood  first  on  the  Paper,  and 
before  those  on  Clause  40. 

The  chairman  :  Clause  31  is  before 
Clause  40  simply  because  in  arithmetical 
order,  the  number  31  is  before  the  number 
40. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  did  not  intend  to  say 
anything  to  prolong  the  discussion,  but 
simply,  if  the  House  will  permit  me,  to 
express  my  satisfaction  at  the  alteration 
made  hy  the  GoTernment  since  Friday  last 
with  respect  to  the  names  and  also  the 
number  of  the  Commissioners.  I  think 
that  the  amended  Commission  will  be  much 
better,  and  I  am  conyinced  that,  as  it  stood 
before,  it  would  not  have  gi?en  that  satis- 
faction which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to 
gife,  seeing  so  much  doubt  existed  in  re- 
gard to  the  Commission  of  1832.  As  to 
the  Secretary  I  think  it  is  contrary  to  cus- 
tom that  he  should  be  appointed  by  the 
GoTemment,  and  I  would  suggest  that  this 
is  one  of  the  matters  that  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commissioners.  This, 
however,  is  a  point  which  may  be  discussed 
when  we  come  to  the  clause,  and  therefore 
I  do  not  wish  to  offer  any  ohstacle  to  the 
course  proposed. 

Sia  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
wished  to  moTe,  that  after  the  word  "  fran- 
chise" in  the  clause,  there  should  be  added 
the  words  ''  that  no  person  shall  be  entitled 
to  TOte  for  the  same  place  in  respect  to 
more  than  one  qualification."  He  thought 
that  the  insertion  of  these  words  would 
make  the  intention  of  the  Legislature  quite 
elear. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  thought  that  the  object  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  would  be 
more  completely  accomplished  by  words  at 
the  end  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  the  clause  guarded 
mgainst  the  evils  pointed  out,  and  the 
Amendment  would  be  mere  surplusage. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
thought  not,  or  he  would  not  hare  proposed 
it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  the  Amendment  quite  unnecessary. 


YisoouNT  CRANBORNE  said,  that 
freemen  might  be  occupiers,  and  entitled 
under  this  Bill  to  a  yote,  and  this  Amend- 
ment would  prevent  there  having  two 
votes  ;  therefore  he  thought  the  Amend- 
ment was  necessary. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  HARDCASTLE  said,  that  in  mov- 
ing the  present  Amendment  his  object 
would  be  explained  by  another  Amendment 
of  which  he  had  given  notice,  and  which, 
while  not  interfering  with  the  franchises  of 
the  present  freemen,  provided  that  no 
person  hereafter  admitted  as  burgess  or 
freeman  should  be  thereby  entitled  to  vote 
in  any  election  for  any  county,  city,  or 
borough.  He  had  no  intention  of  troubling 
the  House  with  any  long  statement  of  facts 
on  the  subject ;  and  would  only  say  that 
he  did  not  wish  to  interfere  with  the  present 
race  of  freemen,  but  to  take  care  that  when 
they  died  out  they  should  have  no  succes- 
sors, his  belief  being  that  there  was  not  in 
theory  a  more  corruptible,  and  in  practice 
a  more  corrupt  body  of  voters.  Since  the 
last  Reform  Bill  there  were  only  three 
cases  which  Parliament  had  dealt  with 
judicially — namely,  those  of  Sudbury,  St. 
Albans,  and  Great  Yarmouth,  and  in  all 
three  cases  the  freemen  were  almost  en- 
tirely to  blame.  Great  Yarmouth  was 
remarkable  for  this  reason — in  1848  the 
freemen  were  disfranchised,  leaving  only 
the  £10  householders.  However,  so  deep 
was  the  taint  of  corruption  left  by  the 
freemen  that  during  the  present  Session  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  disfranchise 
the  entire  borough.  The  question  had 
never,  he  believed,  being  discussed  since 
1832,  and  the  reasons  that  were  urged 
for  the  retention  of  the  freemen  in  lo32 
were  either  valueless  then,  or  became 
valueless  since  that  date.  It  was  said  in 
1832  that  if  the  freemen  were  disfran- 
chised, some  constituencies  would  become 
too  small  for  practical  purposes,  but  that 
reafton  would  be  valueless  now  when  every 
ratepaying  householder  was  to  sbtain  the 
franchise.  Another  reason  was  that  a 
new  class  of  voters,  the  ten  pounders, 
being  then  admitted  to  the  franchise,  the 
existence  of  the  freemen  was  necessary  to 
neutralize  the  infiuence  of  the  great  house 
proprietors.  It  was  thought  that  the  fine 
old  British  freeman  was  the  man  to  beput 
in  the  gap,  to  neutralize  the  influence  of  the 
great  house  proprietors.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  the  freemen  had  never  ex- 
erted themselves  in  that  direction.     They 
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remained,  as  they  always  had  been,  the 
most  dependent  class  of  yoters  and  the 
most  accessible  to  corrupt  influence.  One 
argument,  known  as  "  the  small  end  of  the 
wedge"  argument,  was  used  by  Sir  Charles 
Wetherall,  who  said  that  the  freemen 
were  an  hereditary  body,  and  that  if  you 
touched  their  privileges,  you  would  thereby 
insert  the  small  end  of  the  wedge,  which 
was  in  the  end  to  destroy  your  hereditary 
aristocracy,  and  perhaps  your  monarchy. 
[Laughter, "]  They  were  not  afraid  now  to 
laugh  at  that  argument,  but  all  the  other  ar^ 
guments  were  equally  valueless.  In  discuss- 
ing the  present  Bill  the  House  had  strenu- 
ously repudiated  all  personal  claims — he 
only  wished  he  could  imitate  the  manner  in 
which  they  had  been  disposed  of  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kichmond ;  and  it 
should  be  remembered  that  they  had  re- 
fused the  franchise  to  the  clergy  as  clergy, 
to  the  learned  professions,  and  to  the  pro- 
vident who  had  deposits  in  the  savings 
banks.  He  trusted  that  after  excluding 
such  classes  as  these,  they  would  not  per- 
petuate the  claims  of  a  body  of  men  who 
had  only  to  say  for  themselves  that  they 
claimed  to  vote  because  their  fathers  or 
their  wives*  fathers  voted  before  them.  The 
freeman  franchise  was  formerly  an  educa- 
tional franchise  as  being  acquired  by  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade,  and  as  handicraft  trades 
were  often  hereditary,  the  franchise  by 
degrees  became  hereditary  also.  But 
granting  that  there  might  be  strong  reasons 
for  this  class  retaining  the  the  franchise, 
there  were  still  stronger  reasons  for  their 
not  retaining  it.  Under  the  present  Bill, 
if  his  Amendment  were  agreed  to,  every 
freeman  who  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
would  have  the  right  to  vote  as  a  house- 
holder or  lodger,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
see  any  necessity  for  retaining  the  freemen 
franchise  as  a  distinct  part  of  the  electoral 
body.  He  begged  therefore  to  move  the 
omission  of  the  words  ''laws,  customs, 
and,"  with  the  intention  of  subsequently 
proposing  the  addition  of  a  provision  that 
no  person  hereafter  elected  a  freeman 
should  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections. 

Amendment  proposed,  line  17,  leave  out 
'Maws,  customs,  and." — Mr,  Hardcastle* 

Mr.  LEEMAN  said,  he  had  not  been 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  many  of  the  ob- 
servations of  the  hon.  Member  who  last 
spoke,  and  he  therefore  felt  some  difficulty 
in  replying  to  him.  He  had  understood 
that  the  bill  was  to  be  one  of  enfranchise- 
ment, not  of  disfranchisement,  and  he  was 
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therefore^  surprised,  that  the  proposed 
Amendment  should  have  emanated  from 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House.  The 
House  had  already  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise the  whole  body  of  householders. 
There  was  not  an  occupier  of  the  most 
miserable  hovel,  if  he  was  only  enabled  to 
get  on  the  rates,  whom  the  present  Bill 
would  not  enfranchise ;  and  it  also  en- 
franchised men  who  had  no  kind  of  interest 
in  the  particular  towns  in  which  they  lived 
further  than  that  which  resulted  from  a 
twelvemonths'  residence  —  namely,  the 
lodgers.  The  Parliament  in  1832  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  to  all  future  free- 
men by  birth  or  servitude  the  franchise 
should  be  continued.  Such  men  had  as- 
sociations and  interests  connected  with  the 
several  places  in  which  they  were  born  and 
had  grown  up,  and  if  they  left  those  places 
for  more  than  two  years,  they  ceased  to 
have  the  franchise  in  respect  to  them.  He 
asked  were  they  to  give  the  franchise  to 
persons  inhabiting  the  humblest  hovels, 
and  to  deny  it  to  freemen  by  birth  or  servi- 
tude ?  The  number  of  voters  now  on  the 
registers  as  freemen  was  very  large  —  in 
Bristol,  1,707;  Coventry,  3,911;  Chester, 
1,102;  Dover,  839;  Hull,  1,358;  Leices- 
ter,  1,839 ;  London,  5,511  ;  Newcastle, 
1,842 ;  Norwich.  1.971  ;  York,  2.507  ; 
Nottingham,  1,565  ;  Liverpool,  1,285  ; 
Carlisle,  783  ;  Oxford,  950  ;  Newoastlo- 
under-Lyne,  718 ;  and  several  others, 
making,  in  all,  upwards  of  40,000  voters. 
Though  there  had  been  occasions  on  which 
it  had  been  attempted  to  withdraw  the 
franchise  from  the  freemen,  the  House  had 
always  taken  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  there  were  properties  connected  with 
the  various  towns  in  which  these  persons 
had  a  great  interest,  and  those  attempts 
had  failed.  At  all  events,  the  freeman  was 
as  good  a  man  as  a  great  many  of  those 
who  would  be  introduced  to  the  franchise 
by  virtue  of  the  household  and  lodger  fran- 
chises of  the  present  Bill.  When  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  1852  was  introduced,  no  at- 
tempt whatever  was  made  to  disfranchise 
the  freemen,  and  he  believed  that  that  was 
simply  in  consequence  of  the  discussions 
upon  the  subject  which  took  place  in  1832. 
The  Bill  introduced  by  the  Government  of 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  1854  did  contain  such  a 
proposal,  but  it  was  repudiated  in  most  in-> 
dignant  terms  by  a  Member  of  that  House,  * 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Ellice,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  represented  Coventry,  and  the 
clause  was  obliged  to  be  given  up.  The  right 
hon.  Qentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  re« 
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member  that  they  were  obliged  to  giTe  up 
tbe  elaaaes  for  disfranchising  freemen ;  and 
in  neither  the  Billa  of  1859  nor  1860  was 
this  attempt  renewed.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  smiled,  but  if  he  was  going 
to  support  the  Motion  perhaps  he  would 
explain  whj  he  did  not  seek  to  dis- 
franchise the  freemen  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  It  had  been  said  that  the  freemen 
were  both  peculiarly  corruptible  and  cor- 
rupt. Upon  both  of  these  charges  he 
took  issue  with  the  hon.  Member,  and  if  he 
had  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  elec- 
tion petitions  since  1832,  he  would  have 
found  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  In 
the  case  of  the  four  boroughs  proposed  to 
be  disfranchised  by  the  present  Bill,  it  was 
not  the  freemen  alone  who  were  corrupted, 
but  the  £10  householders  and  persons 
whose  rents  were  as  high  even  as  £oOO,  or 
£400  a  year.  In  Great  Yarmouth  there 
were  no  freemen,  they  had  been  disfran- 
chised in  that  borough  many  years  ago. 
In  Lancaster  the  £10  householders  —  the 
ont-Toters>  some  of  whom  were  substantial 
farmers — were  the  chief  persons  who  took 
bribes.  In  Reigate  there  were  no  free- 
men, in  Totnes  hardly  any,  and  in  Wake- 
field, again,  none  at  all.  On  the  authority 
of  these  facts,  therefore,  he  denied  that 
freemen  were  peculiarly  corruptible.  In  the 
ease  of  the  sons  of  freemen  now  living,  and 
apprentices,  he  hoped  that  the  Committee 
would  preserve  their  inchoate  rights.  These 
young  men  had  entered  upon  their  period  of 
apprenticeship,  haying  the  prospect  of  the 
franchise  before  them,  and  as  the  House 
of  Commons  had  always  respected  existing 
rights,  and  great  numbers  of  these  freemen 
would  neither  get  the  franchise  as  house- 
holders nor  lodgers  in  the  sense  of  the  Bill 
before  the  Committee,  while  on  the  other 
hand  they  had  done  nothing  which  pecu- 
liarly called  for  their  exclusion  from  the 
priTilege  of  voting,  he  trusted  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  rejected. 

Mb.  LOWTHER  said,  that  he  must  also 
object  to  the  argument  that  corruption 
existed  principally  in  those  constituencies 
which  included  a  large  number  of  freemen. 
In  1848  it  was  considered  that  the  best 
means  of  purifying  Yarmouth  was  to  dis- 
franchise the  freemen  ;  but  corruption,  so 
far  from  being  extinguished,  increased 
tenfold,  and  eventually,  nineteen  years 
afterwards,  brought  upon  that  borough  the 
fate  which  was  only  averted  in  1848  by 
making  a  scapegoat  of  the  freeman.  In 
the  case  of  Totnes,  also,  it  was  well  known 
that  the  borough  only  contained  six  free- 


men, and  he  supposed  it  would  hardly  be 
contended  that  they  were  the  persons  who 
exposed  the  borough  to  disfranchisement. 
He  trusted  the  Committee  would  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  privilege  of  free- 
men was  one  which  it  had  not  J)een  proved 
had  been  largely  abused,  though  it  was  a 
franchise  which  had  long  been  watched 
with  great  jealousy.  Members  on  the  Con- 
servative side  had  been  taunted  with  in- 
consistency in  supporting  a  measure  which 
it  was  said  carried  out  the  wildest  schemes 
ever  promulgated  from  the  Liberal  Benches. 
But  if  that  inconsistency  existed  on  the  one 
side,  it  was  shared  by  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  also,  for  this  attempt  to  take 
away  the  right  of  freemen  to  vote  came 
from  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  rights  of 
man. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  that  when  the 
freeman  franchise  was  originated  by  our 
ancestors  it  was  a  most  wise  and  judicious 
measure,  as  it  gave  the  right  of  voting  to 
the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  and  to  persons 
closely  connected  with  towns,  and  having 
a  strong  personal  interest  in  their  pros- 
perity. It  was  true  that  the  facilities  of 
locomotion  now  spread  labour  so  much  over 
the  country  that  the  labourers  in  any  par- 
ticular town  were  not  so  closely  connected 
with  it  as  they  were  formerly  ;  but  when 
they  were  endeavouring  to  extend  the 
franchise  generally,  a  proposal  so  contrary 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  the  measure  as  that 
now  before  the  Committee  was  a  gratuitous 
insult  to  a  class  of  men  against  whom  no 
case  whatever  could  be  established.  In  for- 
mer times  outlying  freemen  scattered  all 
over  the  country  exercised  the  right  of  voting 
which  they  only  derived  from  hereditary 
descent ;  but  now  that  the  right  was  con- 
fined to  those  who  lived  within  the  borough, 
the  great  source  of  objection  to  the  free- 
man franchise  had  ceased  to  exist.  Nearly 
2,000  freemen  voted  in  the  town  which  he 
had  the  honour  to  represent,  and  he  could 
say,  without  the  slightest  hesitation,  that 
since  he  had  been  connected  with  it  bribery 
bad  not  prevailed  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  If  this  Bill  were  to  pass,  the  num- 
ber of  persons  entitled  to  vote  solely  on 
account  of  freedom  would  not  be  very  lar^e, 
because  most  of  them  would  be  entitled 
under  other  qualifications.  He  would  repeat 
his  opinion  therefore  that  it  would  be  a 
gratuitous  insult  if  the  Committee  wero  to 
insert  such  a  proposition  as  that  which  had 
been  made  by  his  hon.  Friend.  He  would 
certainly  vote  against  it,  and  he  trusted 
the  Committee  would  throw  it  out. 
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Mb.  SCOURFIELD  said,  he  had  a  very 
BtroDg  objection  to  speakiug  of  any  class 
of  men  as  good  or  bad  as  a  class.  Men 
were  good  or  bad  individually,  and  not  in 
classes.  They  were  now  making  a  great 
experiments  of  enfranchisement,  and  he 
did  not  think  it  was  a  fitting  time  for  the 
introduction  of  disfranchising  clauses. 
There  was  one  franchise  under  the  Bill 
which  was  of  the  most  precarious  nature, 
and  that  was  the  lodger  franchise,  and  the 
House  had  better  wait  for  a  few  years  to 
see,  if  there  was  to  be  a  race  of  corruption 
which  would  run  the  fastest.  He  protested, 
however,  against  disfranchising  any  body 
of  men  against  whom  no  specific  charge 
had  been  proved. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
as   he  was   the  first  Member,  after  the 
Mover,  who    rose  to  speak  that  did  not 
represent  a  freeman    borough,  he  could 
speak  with  impartiality  on   the  question. 
Nearly  all  the  reasons  which    had    been 
urged   against  the   proposal  of  the    hon. 
Member  for  Bury  rather  led  him  to  support 
it.     He  appealed   to  the  candour  of  the 
Committee   if  the    list  of    the    freeman 
boroughs  read  by  the  hon.    Member  for 
York  (Mr.   Leeman)  did  not  include  the 
names  of  all  the  boroughs  which  had  most 
frequently  been  before  Election  Commit- 
tees.    They  had  passed  household  suffrage 
and   the  lodger   franchise,   and    if    they 
allowed  freemen  also  to  vote,  they  would 
be   nine-tenths  of  the   way  to  universal 
suffrage,  a  point  at  which  he  should  object 
to  find  himself.     The  Amendment  before 
the  Committee  was  the  logical  sequence  of 
the  rejection  of  the  fancy  franchises,  for 
who  would  venture  to  say  that  the  freeman 
was  a  better  man  than  the  graduate,  doc- 
tor, clergyman,  or  lawyer,  or  the  former 
very  popular,  but  now  discarded,  ideal  of 
the  Liberal  party,  the  gentleman  with  a 
balance  in  the  savings  bank  ?  Allusion  had 
been  made  to  the  hereditary  character  of 
this  franchise,  but  its  operation  in  these 
days,  when  the  labour  market  ought  to  be 
free  and  class  interests  ought  not  to  be  en- 
couraged, was  to  hold  out  a  direct  premium 
to  young  men  to  drag  on,  living  in  poverty 
in^the  town  in  ^vhich  they  were  born,  wait- 
ing for  election  time,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
some  of  the  good  things  of  this  world  in 
the  shape  of  five-pound  notes,  rather  than 
go  out  in  the  world  to  prosper  where  the 
labour   market   was  at  the  highest.     In 
these  days,  and  with  increased  locomotion, 
if   they  considered   the  real   position   of 
the   class    they    were   concerned    about, 

Mr.  Headkm 


the  sentimental  plea  of  local  association 
was  worth  very  little.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  York  (Mr.  Lowther)  had  well 
described  the 'future  borough  franchise  as 
a  hovel  franchise ;  but  freedom  by  servi- 
tude would  be  lower  even  than  that,  for 
the  inhabitant  of  that  hovel  might  have 
six  or  seven  sons,  and  then  the  hovel  would 
send  up  seven  or  eight  votes,  while  the 
freeman  by  servitude,  who  slept  under  his 
employer's  counter,  could  hardly  be  called 
a  lodger.  They  would  have  plenty  of 
fresh  corruption  under  the  new  system,  but 
was  this  a  reason  for  retaining  the  old 
sore  ?  If  they  were  to  have  a  great  race 
of  corruption,  the  sooner  they  put  out  of 
the  way  the  tutors  and  leaders  of  the  old 
corruption,  and  prevent  them  from  infect- 
ing the  new  mass,  the  better.  If  they  did 
not  do  this,  the  country  would  never  be- 
lieve that  they  were  in  earnest  in  their 
professed  desire  to  put  down  electioneering 
corruption. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  Until  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  has  just  sat  down,  rose, 
it  appeared  as  if  the  discussion  on  this 
interesting  question  was  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  undoubtedly  are  en- 
titled to  take  part  in  it,  but  to  whom  the 
public  interest  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject ought  not  to  be  exclusively  committed. 
I  must  really  do  what  in  me  lies  to  defend 
my  hon.  Friend  from  the  sharp  censures 
which  have  been  passed  upon  him  for 
bringing  forward  this  motion.  I  cannot 
think  that  this  is  a  proposal  which  ought 
to  be  treated  as  an  insult  to  any  class 
whatever ;  nor  am  I  to  be  deterred  from 
giving  a  favourable  consideration  to  it  be- 
cause of  the  charge  that  this  is  a  disfran- 
chising motion.  It  is  said  that  it  is  most 
inconsistent  of  my  hon.  Friend  to  make  a 
disfranchising  motion  when  we  are  propos- 
ing a  very  wide  and  extensive  enfranchise- 
ment. But,  surely,  if  ever  there  is  a  period 
when  a  question  of  this  kind  should  be 
entertained,  it  is  a  period  like  the  present, 
because  wheif  we  are  making  a  very  wide 
enfranchisement,  we  can  afford  to  look 
with  discrimination  to  the  character  of 
those  who  are  enfranchised  under  any  par- 
ticular title,  and  therefore  hon.  Members 
must  feel,  in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
certain  classes  had  better  not  continue 
permanently  to  exercise  the  franchise — 
that  there  is  no  occasion  to  fear  that  the 
popular  influence  in  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
destroyed.  And  with  regard  to  the  40,000 
freemen  alluded  to,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
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by  far  the  larger  portion,  probably  uot  less 
than  30,000  of  these,  even  if  they  were 
absolately  disfranchised  as  freemen,  would 
be  entitled  to  re-register  as  householders. 
The  question,  however,  is  not  about  the 
present  freemen,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to 
treat    them  as   guilty  parties.     My  hon. 
Friend  does  not  pretend  to  say  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  corruption,  but  raises, 
Tory  fairly,  the   question  whether,  when 
ample  provision  is  about  to  be  made  for 
popular  influence  in  elections,  it  is  desir- 
able to  maintain  this  comparatirely  narrow 
and  exceptional  franchise.     I  hold  that 
the  motion  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the 
proceedings  of  1832.     The  Parliament  of 
that  year  appears  to  have  been  by  no  means 
friendly  to  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  freeman's  franchise  as  such  ;  but  when 
that  Parliament  was  conscious,  as  it  could 
not  but   be  conscious,  that  the  effect  of 
establishing  a  £10  franchise,  with  the  dis- 
franchising of  the  scot  and  lot  and  pot- 
walloping  electors,  would  be,  as  it  proved 
to  be,  to  greatly  restrict  the  franchise,  and 
narrow  the  share  of  the  working  classes  in 
the  franchise,   they   deemed  that  it  was 
wise  to  keep  alive  the  freeman's  franchise 
as   a  working   class    franchise.     We  are 
going  to  have  a  working  class  franchise, 
which  all  of  us  will  admit  is  sufficiently 
wide  and  extensive,  and  an  auxiliary  fran- 
chise of  this  nature  is  not  required  in  or- 
der to  convey  a  just  amount  of  popular 
influence  at  elections.     Is  it  desirable  that 
we  should  maintain  a  franchise  totally  dis- 
tinct from  the  occupation  franchise  ?  That, 
I  think,  is  the  question  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  have  to  decide.     I  say  **  from 
the  occupation  franchise,"  because  I  think 
that   the   lodgers'   franchise,  although   it 
nay  be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  with  respect  to  personal  rating, 
is  yet,  nndopbtedly,  in  substance,  an  occu- 
pation franchise  ;  nor  could  you  refuse  the 
lodgers'  franchise  without  giving  so  un- 
equal and  one-sided  an  application  of  your 
Bill  to  the  great  case  of  the  metropolis  as 
to  make  it  an  absolute  necessity  to  admit 
it.    But  is  it  desirable  to  go  beyond  house- 
hold suffrage,  so  understood,  together  with 
the  lodger  franchise?     My  hon.  Friend 
who  last  spoke  pointed  out  that  there  lies 
something  beyond   household  suffrage  — 
namely,  universal  suffrage  ;  that  is  to  say, 
there  are  classes  and  members  of  families 
not  yet  planted  out  into  the  world,  and 
migratory  persons,  who  do  not  fall  within 
the  household  suffrage ;  and  I  am  not  sure 


that  there  is  not  some  force  in  the  obser- 
vation of  my  hon.  Friend  that  the  main- 
tenance of  this  exceptional  class  of  voters 
may  have  some  tendency  to  disturb  at  an 
early  period  the  basis  of  your  measure  of 
franchise,  large  as  it  is,  and  to  raise  the 
question  with  regard  to  the  general  enfran- 
chisement of  those  who  are  not  embraced 
by  the  household  suffrage,  but  who  would 
be  embraced  by  what  is  called  manhood 
suffrage.  That,  however,  is  not  the  ques- 
tion which  immediately  stands  for  discus- 
sion. I  frankly  own  that  I  do  not  think 
that  this  franchise  is  one  well  devised  with 
respect  to  the  pure  and  independent  exercise 
of  the  suffrage.  The  principle  upon  which 
freemen  are  enfranchised  has  no  relation 
whatever  to  fitness  for  the  exercise  of  the 
suffrage.  A  householder  is  presumed  to  be 
fit  for  the  exercise  of  the  suffrage,  because 
he  is  the  head  of  a  family  and  participates 
in  public  burdens  ;  but  the  freeman  has  no 
participation  in  public  burdens  at  all  as 
such.  An  hon.  Member  has  been  bold 
enough  to  challenge  the  Committee  as  to 
the  actual  working  of  this  franchise,  and 
has  stated  that  many  householders  paying 
considerable  rents  received  bribes.  No 
doubt  in  the  great  election  of  1830  that 
practice  prevailed  at  Liverpool  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  affected  persons  oc- 
cupying a  respectable  position.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  I  think  there  is  no 
denying,  if  you  divide  your  borough  con- 
stituencies into  two  classes,  placing  on  the 
one  side  those  constituencies  where  there 
are  freemen,  and  on  the  other  those  where 
there  are  none,  that  of  the  corruption 
which  has  become  such  a  disgrace  to  this 
country  an  immense  proportion  is  to  be 
found  in  the  constituencies  which  have 
freemen.  While  I  cannot  in  the  least 
degree  wonder  that  Gentlemen  who  repre- 
sent freemen  should  be  disposed  to  take 
an  unfavourable  view  of  the  amendment,  I 
hope  the  independent  portion  of  the  House 
will  look  at  the  public  interest  involved — 
that  paramount  interest  which  we  all  have 
in  purifying  the  constituencies  of  the 
country.  A  suffrage  arbitrarily  given  has 
the  effect  of  at  once  destroying  in  the 
mind  of  the  voter  that  very  idea  which  we 
have  all  professed  we  want  to  create  and 
maintain  there,  namely,  the  idea  that  he 
is  called,  not  to  the  exercise  of  absolute 
right,  but  of  a  power  in  the  nature  of  a 
trust  which  it  is  his  buBiness  to  exercise 
on  behalf  of  the  community.  By  con- 
ferring a  suffrage  in  consequence  of  the 
accident  of  a  man's  having  been  appren- 
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ticed,  or  the  eTen  greater  acoident  of  his 
having  heen  born  in  a  particular  town, 
we  in  a  great  measure  encourage  in  the 
mind  of  the  elector  the  idea  that  the  TOte 
is  a  property  of  which  he  may  dispose  for 
his  own  benefit.  What  has  been  the  ex- 
perience in  the  towns  that  hate  lately 
been  disfranchised  ?  In  Yarmouth  the 
freemen  were  already  disfranchised;  in 
Reigate  there  were  none,  and  in  Totnes 
-only  a  few  ;  but  in  Lancaster,  out  of  a 
constituency  of  1,408,  there  were  980 
freemen  ;  and  is  it  not  remarkable,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Leeman),  that  this  borough  presented 
a  much  greater  proportion  of  corrupt  voters 
than  any  of  the  other  three  towns  which 
have  been  disfranchised  t  The  per  centage 
of  freemen  who  were  guilty  of  giving  and 
receiving  bribes  were  far  greater  than  the 
per  centage  of  householders.  I  do  not  think 
a  single  fact  can  be  elicited  from  the 
electoral  history  of  the  last  fi?e-and-thirty 
years  which  does  not  tend  to  show  that 
occupation  is  a  far  better  and  a  far  purer 
basis  for  the  suffrage  than  arbitrary  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  received  by  inheritance, 
or  by  the  accident  of  apprenticeship  in  one 
place  rather  than  in  another.  I  believe 
no  greater  mistake  was  made  by  the  Par- 
liament of  1832  than  when  they  kept  alive 
the  freemen  and  disfranchised  the  house- 
holders. If  they  had  kept  alive  the  scot 
and  lot  voting  upon  the  basis  of  the  old 
household  franchise,  and  provided  for  the 
gradual  cessation  of  voting  by  freemen,  it 
appears  to  me  they  would  have  done  much 
more  wisely.  There  can  be  no  party 
division  on  this  question  ;  the  only  thing 
at  issue  being  the  public  interest ;  and 
whatever  division  takes  place  will  be  be- 
tween those  Gentlemen  who  have  freemen 
constituents,  and  those  who  have  none.  I 
do  not,  however,  suppose  that  my  hon. 
Friend  will  divide  the  Committee  unless  he 
is  encouraged  by  the  support  which  his 
proposal  receives  in  debate  ;  but  I  believe 
that  the  adoption  of  the  Amendment  of 
my  hon.  Friend  will  be  a  result  honourable 
to  the  House  and  useful  to  the  country. 

Mb.  NEWDEOATE  said,  that  he  was 
not  the  representative  of  any  freemen  con- 
stituents, but  of  a  large  number  of  free- 
holders. He  had,  however,  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  conduct  of  the  free- 
men of  Coventry,  who  were  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  constituency  in 
the  kingdom,  except  London,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  that  electoral  body  fully  de- 
served   the    high    character  which  Mr. 
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Ellice,  their  late  representative,  bad  given 
them.  There  were  in  the  country  no  class 
of  men  who  were  more  independent  than 
they  were.  They  had  returned  Mr.  Ellice 
himself,  Sir  George  Turner  (conservative). 
Sir  J.  Paxton,  ani  the  present  senior  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Eaton)i«.jirho  had  stood  at  every 
contested  election  for  thirty  years,  and. 
who,  although  he  had  never  spent  a  shilling, 
had  always  polled  a  thousand  votes.  The 
freeman  vote  was  an  aristocratic  suffrage 
held  by  the  working  classes,  and  it  was  no 
mere  sentiment  to  wish  to  preserve  it. 
Parliament,  in  1832,  disfranchised  the 
scot  and  lot  voters,  and  potwallopers,  but 
the  freemen  were  saved.  If  they  collected 
the  working  classes  in  small  knots, 
they  would  expose  them  to  terrible  temp- 
tation. This  was  the  case  when  there 
was  a  small  knot  of  freemen,  of  scot 
and  lot  voters,  or  of  potwallopers,  whether 
they  were  by  themselves  or  were  among  a 
more  wealthy  constituency.  But  in  Co- 
ventry there  was  a  sufficient  body  to  resist 
the  temptation,  and  there  was  scope  for  the 
generation  of  a  public  opinion  amongst 
them,  and  he  spoke  with  full  knowledge 
when  he  said  that  at  Coventry  the  freemen 
were  not  corrupt.  He  thought  it  would  be 
an  exceeding  hard  thing  to  disfranchise  the 
freemen  when  they  were  reviving  the  scot 
and  lot  voters,  and  the  potwallopers  under 
the  title  of  household  suffrage.  They  hoped 
that  the  new  constituencies  would  exist  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  preserve  their  purity, 
and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
to  take  that  opportunity  of  destroying  the 
only  franchise  among  the  labouring  classes 
that  the  act  of  1832  preserved.  They 
valued  this  property,  and  were  proud  of  it, 
and  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  a  franchise  derived 
from  property  generated  corruption.  If 
so,  what  were  they  to  say  of  the  freehold 
suffrage  ?  It  had  been  said  that  it  was  a 
misfortune  for  a  man  to  remain  labouring 
iu  the  same  town  where  he  was  brought  up, 
but  such  a  doctrine  was  the  American 
practice,  run  mad  in  principle.  The  ob- 
ject to  be  held  in  view  was  that  perma- 
nent connection  with  a  borough  should  be 
the  principle  of  the  franchise  in  boroughs. 
He  should  regret  if  this  ancient  franchise  of 
the  working  classes  was  not  preserved. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
thought  that  the  point  was  not  properly 
raised  by  the  Amendment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  We  have  heard  something  in  the 
course  of  this  debate  about  the  taint  of 
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bnbery.  But  what  we  wish  is  to  protect 
the  measure  hefore  us  from  the  taiut  of 
disfraochisement.  That  we  have  through- 
oat  our  proceedings  eudearoured  to  aceom- 
plishy  and  I  should  he  very  sorry  if  the 
Committee  now  were  tempted,  by  an  oppeal 
to  facts  the  accuracy  of  which,  I  think, 
we  have  some  cause  to  question,  and  by 
arguments  which  appear  to  me  to  lead  to  a 
Tery  different  conclusion,  to  arrive  at  a 
result  which  I  belicTe  would  be  most  un- 
popular in  this  country,  and  would  outrage 
the  feelings  of  those  who  have  a  right  to 
be  considered  and  heard  upon  this  occa- 
sion. Since  I  hare  been  in  Parliament  I 
haye  heard  this  question  agitated  as  to  the 
peculiar  corruption  of  the  freemen  of  our 
boroughs.  But  it  nerer  has  been  proved. 
Has  it  been  proved  to-night  by  an  appeal 
to  those  boroughs  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  very  properly  agreed  to  dis- 
franchise ?  There  is  the  borough  of  Totnes, 
where  there  were  no  freemen,  and  yet  in 
Totnes  the  system  of  political  bribery  was 
carried  to  its  zenith.  There  were  no  free- 
men in  Reigate,  and  as  for  Yarmouth,  you 
disfranchised  the  freemen  long  ago,  on  the 
plea  that  there  was  great  corruption  in  the 
constituency;  and  from  what  has  since  oc- 
curred at  Yarmouth  the  inference  is,  the 
freemen  there  were,  perhaps,  unjustly  dis- 
franchised. Of  the  four  boroughs  disfran- 
chised, there  is  only  one  in  which  you  can 
make  a  colourable  case  against  this  class 
of  electors,  and  that  is  Lancaster.  This  is 
a  franchise  which  is.  prescriptive,  which  is 
old,  and  which  is  hereditary.  I  do  not 
understand  why  you  should  grudge  the 
working  classes  of  this  country  the  posses- 
sion of  a  franchise  which  is  prescriptive, 
old,  and  hereditary,  and  why  you  should 
turn  round  and  say,  "  We  are  going  to 
introduce  a  new  system,  and  these  qualities 
are  no  longer  wanted  or  esteemed.''  Apply 
that  principle  to  other  classes  of  society 
in  this  country,  and  the  conclusion  you 
arrive  at  would  be  an  awkward  one.  There 
never  has  been  a  satisfactory  case  made 
out  against  this  class  of  voters.  That  they 
may  have  committed  excesses  at  times  is 
possibly  true  ;  but  such  a  charge  may  be 
urged  against  almost  every  class  of  the 
constituencies.  There  is,  in  my  mind,  no 
reason  whatever  under  present  circum- 
stances that  the  House  should  take  a  course 
of  BO  tyrannical  and  oppressive  a  charac- 
ter, and  should  force  such  a  provision  into 
a  Bill  which,  while  more  largely  extending, 
than  ever  has  been  proposed,  the  political 
privileges  of  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
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has  studiously  avoided  the  odious  quality  of 
disfranchising  any  one. 

Mr.  COWEN  said,  that  the  freemen  of 
Newcastle  were  as  independent  as  any  other 
part  of  the  constituency. 

Sib  henry  EDWARDS  said,  he  had 
risen  six  times  but  was  unfortunate  in  not 
catching  the  eye  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee,  and  he  could  now  only  express 
his  regret  that  he  could  not  go  fully  into 
the  question,  the  House  being  wearied  with 
the  subject,  and  determined  to  divide  be- 
fore dinner.  The  principle  the  House  was 
then  adopting  was  that  of  enfranchisement, 
not  of  disfranchisement,  and  he  trusted  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  freemen  might  not 
be  disturbed.  He  could  bear  testimony  to 
the  integrity  of  that  body,  from  which  he 
had  so  frequently  received  independent  sup- 
port, and  really,  under  all  circumstances,  he 
could  not  understand  why  the  existing  law 
should  be  altered  as  regards  them.  He 
(Sir  Henry  Edwards)  represented  a  Isrge 
constituency,  the  majority  of  whom  were 
freemen,  and  he  must  say  that,  when  whole- 
sale charges  like  those  they  had  heard 
were  brought  forward,  it  was  highly  neces- 
sary for  those  Members  who  represented 
freemen  to  defend  them  from  the  imputa- 
tions which  had  been  made.  It  was  all 
very  well  for  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  bring  forward  two  or  three 
cases  of  corruption  amongst  freemen  ;  but 
it  was  most  unjust  for  those  isolated  cases 
to  seek  to  attaint  the  freemen  of  other 
boroughs.  All  he  (Sir  Henry  Edwards) 
could  say  was  that  the  honour,  indepen- 
dence, and  moral  character  of  his  consti- 
tuents were  unimpeachable,  and  he  pro- 
tested against  the  attempt  to  place  them 
all  in  the  same  category  as  the  freemen 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  under 
the  opprobrium  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Lancashire. 

Mr.  HARDCASTLB  said,  he  was  satis- 
fied with  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place,  and  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
Committee  he  would  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment to  a  division. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  he  would  not  de- 
tain the  Committee  except  to  say  that  he 
entirely  dissented  from  the  Amendment 
which  had  been  moved. 

Mb.  SANDFORD  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  Amendment  would  be  at  once  negatived 
by  the  House,  and  not  simply  withdrawn. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  ought  to 
form  a  portion  of  the  clause,  even  if  the 
Committee  disagreed  to   the  principle  of 
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the  Amendment,  although  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  were  agreed  to. 

Amendment  'aega^'otd, 

Mb.  DENMAN  moved  an  Amendment 
to  add,  after  the  word  "  admit/'  inline  20, 
the  words  ''  to  any  person  herehj  autho- 
rized to  rote,  and  shall  also  apply." 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  Amendment,  with 
the  addition  at  the  end  of  the  clause  of 
the  words,  ''and  to  the  franchise  hereby 
conferred." 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  HOLDENsaid,  that  Knaresborough 
was  one  of  the  smallest  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom  in  point  of  area ;  but  his  hon. 
Colleague  proposed  to  add  twenty  square 
miles  to  it.  It  was  generally  found  that 
tenants  holding  land  thought  themselves 
obliged  to  rote  in  accordance  with  the 
opinions  of  their  landlords,  and  nine  TOters 
had  been  deprived  of  their  holdings  for 
giving  him  (Mr.  Holden)  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent vote.  He  did  not  fear  the  exten- 
sion of  the  borough  if  the  defect  of  the  old 
law  were  amended,  but  he  wished  to  pre- 
vent any  voter  from  voting  in  respect  of 
land  alone  with  a  sham  building  erected 
upon  it  to  evade  the  law.  He  had  felt 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  allow  the 
opportunity  to  pass  without  taking  the 
sense  of  the  House  upon  it,  and  hoped  he 
should  have  the  support  of  Gentlemen  on 
both  sides  of  the  House.  He  should  con- 
clude by  moving  the  insertion  of  the 
Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words  *^  save 
and  except  that  in  all  registrations  and  Elections 
afler  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  person  entitled 
to  be  registered  and  to  vote  in  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  anj  future  Par- 
liament for  any  Borough  bj  reason  of  the  occupa- 
tion of  anj  House,  warehouse,  conntine  house, 
shop,  or  other  building  (not  being  a  dwelling- 
house)  jointly  with  any  land,  of  the  dear  yearly 
value  of  not  less  than  ten  pounds,  shall  be  a  per- 
son occupying  as  owner  or  tenant  a  house,  ware- 
house, counting  house,  shop,  or  other  building, 
being  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  five  pounds  in> 
dependently  of  such  land  held  under  the  same 
landlord  in  such  Borough." — (Mr,  Bolden.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER intimated  that  he  objected  to  the 
insertion  of  those  words. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  should  like 
much  to  know  the  view  taken  by  the  Go- 
vernment as  to  these  words.  He  thought 
the  proposal  a  reasonable  one,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  desirable  that  the  qualification 
Sir  Soundell  Palmer 


of  the  voter  should  be  derived  from  build- 
ingslwhich  were  of  a  substantial,  and  not 
of  what  he  might  term  a  merely  colourable 
character.  His  hon.  Friend  proposed  as 
a  check  that  the  building  should  be  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £5.  If  it  were 
opposed  by  the  Government  he  thought 
the  reasons  for  opposing  it  should  be  stated. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
Amendment  went  far  beyond  the  creation 
of  faggot  votes.  Its  operation  would  be 
to  deprive  in  many  instances  of  the  fran- 
chise, persons  who  had  a  large  stake  in  a 
borough,  but  who  happened  to  have  no 
building  on  their  land  of  the  value  of  £5, 
The  hon.  Member  for  Midhurst,  for  ex- 
ample, occupied  500  acres  inside  that  bo- 
rough ;  but  there  was  upon  it,  he  believed, 
no  building  which  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  bethought  that 
this  was  an  exceptional  case.  He  wanted 
to  know  why  the  law  should  not  be  made 
to  apply  to  all  persons  equally  who  resided 
in  the  borough — namely,  by  declaring  that 
all  persons  having  a  right  to  vote  in  a  bo- 
rough should  have  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  a  dwelling-house,  no  matter 
what  its  value  was  so  that  it  was  rated, 
and  that  the  owner  or'  occupier  had  paid 
the  rates?  By  that  means  the  creation 
of  foggot  votes  would  at  once  be  prevented. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  suggestion 
would,  if  adopted,  go  to  the  extent  of 
disfranchising  those  existing  voters  who 
were  the  occupiers  of  shops,  warehouses, 
and  other  buildings  in  a  borough,  but  who 
did  not  happen  to  have  a  dwelling-house 
on  the  property  which  they  possessed.  The 
Amendment  was,  in  bis  opinion,  one  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  obviating  an  evil,  the 
existence  of  which  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  must  admit.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Totnes  Commission  showed 
that,  in  the  case  of  that  borough,  there  had 
been,  on  both  sides,  a  systematic  creation 
of  fftggot  votes  by  the  subdivision  of  land 
and  the  erection  of  what  were  called 
"buildings,"  but  which  were  of  merely 
nominal  value.  He  thought  the  Amend- 
ment would  be  a  beneficial  one,  as  it  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  creation  of  faggot 
votes. 

Mr.  MITFORD  said,  as  his  case  had 
been  adverted  to,  he  would  state  to  the 
Committee  how  it  stood.  He  occupied 
land  of  about  500  or  600  acres  within 
the  borough.  He  lived  just  outside  the 
borough.     The   quality  of  his  land  was 
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neMbw,  with  a  proportion  of  woodland. 
There  were  certain  buildings  upon  the 
wood — he  would  not  say  that  these  were 
worth  £5  or  £3.  Thej  were  buildings 
proper  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  busi- 
oess  conneeted  with  the  occupation  of  the 
land  ;  and  he  conld  not  see  why  the  banker, 
wbo  lired  beyond  the  borough,  but  had  a 
building  necessary  for  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness within  the  borough,  should  have  a 
TOte  while  he  was  to  be,  under  exactly  the 
same  circumstances,  refused  one.  Passing 
from  his  own  case  he  believed  the  effect  of 
this  Amendment  would  be  to  disfranchise 
a  great  number  of  innocent  persons  merely 
on  account  of  the  misconduct  of  Totnes. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDT  said,  that 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  came  too  late,  for  they 
had  already  passed  a  clause  declaring  that 
the  franchises  about  to  be  conferred  were  in 
addition  to,  and  not  in  substitution  of,  the 
existing  franchises.  It  was  true  that  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  had  decided  that 
the  ''other  building  "  which  was  classed 
with  shop,  counting-house,  and  warehouse, 
in  the  clause  of  the  Reform  Bill,  should  be 
efutdem  generis  with  the  buildings  there 
referred  to,  by  which  he  understood  that 
it  was  not  to  be  moveable — that  it  was  a 
■nbstantial  building.  Beyond  this  conside- 
ration, they  must  also  remember,  that,  in  the 
eonnties,  they  had  already  agreed  to  give 
a  Tote  to  land  worth  £12  without  a  build- 
ing at  all.  This  particular  franchise, 
though  it  might  have  been  in  some  re- 
spects abused,  had  been  in  existence  ever 
since  the  Reform  Act,  and  a  great  many 
persons  had  been  enfranchised  under  it, 
and  it  would  be  objectionable  to  disfran- 
chise those  against  whom  no  charge  had 
been  made. 

Mb.  MONTAQU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  did  not  think  that  a  country  gentleman 
had  any  ground  for  saying  that  it  was  a 
hard  case  that  he  could  not  annex  an  in- 
significant building  such  as  a  cow-shed  to 
land,  and  get  a  rote  thereby.  On  the 
contrary,  he  thought  that  it  was  a  step  in 
the  right  direction  to  provide  that  such 
baildings  annexed  to  land  should  not  give 
the  right  of  voting  in  boroughs.  He 
thought  the  clause  as  it  stood  was  liable 
to  great  abuse,  and  therefore,  he  should 
support  the  Amendment. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  was  mteuded  that  property 
should  give  a  vote  for  counties,  not  for 
horonghs.  No  one  would  believe  that  it 
was  ever  intended  by  the  Reform  Act  to 


give  a  vote  for  land  in  boroughs,  whatever 
was  the  character  of  the  building  upon  it, 
or  that  a  cow-shed  should  give  a  vote.  It 
was  an  abuse  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  Reform  Act,  and  experience  proved 
that  it  had  become  a  systematized  abuse. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  words  proposed 
as  an  Amendment  would  do  any  harm,  and 
in  many  cases  he  believed  that  they  would 
do  good. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  wished  to  remind  the 
Committee  that  this  land  was  as  much 
occupied  in  the  borough  as  a  house  was 
occupied,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  quarrel- 
ling about  whether  the  buildings  on  it 
were  worth  £3  or  £5.  The  law  had  made 
the  land  a  portion  of  the  borough,  and 
therefore  the  question  was  not  whether  the 
building  or  the  land  was  a  cow-shed  or 
not,  but  whether  the  person  who  occupied 
it  within  the  borough  ought  to  have  a  vote. 
Last  year  a  clause  of  the  same  nature  was 
placed  in  the  Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite. 

SiE  ROUNDBLL  PALMER  said,  it 
was  very  seldom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
failed  to  comprehend  an  intelligible  pro- 
position, and  still  more  seldom  that  he  fell 
into  a  gross  error.  But  he  must  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  it  was  not 
true  that  land  in  a  borough  gave  a  vote. 
It  must  be  a  building,  and  it  was  never 
contemplated  that  the  building  should  be 
other  than  a  dwelling-house,  shop,  or  ware- 
house. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
also  in  error  when  he  said  that  this  pro- 
position was  contained  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year.  What  was  proposed  was  the  same 
as  had  been  this  year  proposed  with  regard 
to  the  counties,  but  to  which  the  House 
did  not  agree — that  the  house  upon  the 
land  should  be  of  a  certain  value.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  matter. 

Sir  HENRY  EDWARDS  said,  he 
would  be  the  last  man  in  the  House  to 
impute  motives,  but  he  must  say  that  if 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Knaresborough  were  agreed  to,  it  would 
leave  him  and  any  future  Liberal  candidate 
in  possession  of  the  borough.  He  (Sir 
Henry  Edwards)  knew  the  town  of  Knares- 
borough well,  and  at  the  present  moment 
the  late  Member,  as  well  as  the  present 
Colleague  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  had  a 
good  deal  of  land  within  tho  borough 
which  gave  votes,  as  there  were  several 
buildings  upon  it  of  stone  or  brick  having 
doors,  and  he  dared  to  say  windows  also, 
that  were  occupied  by  cows  and  horses. 
Q  2  [Committee'^  Chiuee  40. 
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[A  laugh  from  Mr,  Oladsione.']  The 
right  hoD.  Gentleman  appeared  much 
amused  at  the  remark,  and  he  therefore 
woald  not  take  the  case  of  Enaresborough 
alone;  he  would  instance  also  the  town  of 
Halifax  which  he  (Sir  Henry  Edwards) 
had  represented  five  years.  Both  parties 
there  erected  buildings  upon  the  land 
within  the  precincts  of  the  borough  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  votes.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  noble  Lord  who  sat  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  for  Halifax 
(Sir  Charles  Wood,  now  Lord  Halifax)  took 
advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  Act  of 
Parliament — erected  sheds  and  created  a 
great  number  of  votes — faggot  votes  if 
the  Committee  so  liked  to  cidl  them — in 
that  way.  He  (Sir  Henry  Edwards)  could 
not  deny  that  the  Conservatives  also  had 
been  parties  to  the  parcelling  out  of  land 
and  building  sheds  upon  it.  The  sheds 
were  not  as  it  had  been  stated  by  hon. 
Members,  of  the  value  of  £3  or  £5,  for 
he  believed  they  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  erecting  any  under  £20,  and  now  that 
the  Liberal  party  were  masters  of  the 
situation,  they  of  necessity  reaped  the 
advantage  of  the  outlay  of  their  opponents. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  did  not  want 
to  introduce  any  personal  matter.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Richmond 
had  clearly  and  correctly  stated  the  law, 
that  in  boroughs  not  the  land  but  houses 
should  have  a  vote.  What  he  would  like 
to  see  was  that  the  building  which  was  to 
give  a  vote  within  a  borough  should  be  a 
dwelling-house — nothing  else.  There  were 
a  great  many  people  who  objected  to  faggot 
votes,  but  yet  would  do  nothing  to  obviate 
them.  The  only  real  way  of  preventing 
them  was  to  require  that  every  man  who 
had  a  vote  should  have  a  dwelling-house 
for  which  he  was  rated,  and  paid  rates  ; 
anything  else  would  open  the  door  to  the 
abuse,  of  which  they  had  already  heard, 
of  parcelling  out  the  land.  It  was  said 
that  if  this  plan  were  adopted  many  voters 
would  be  excluded.  But  it  would  exclude 
no  real  voters,  and  you  would  then  have  as 
good  a  constituency  as  could  be  got  for 
England. 

Mr.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  and  loomed  Gentleman  whether 
he  meant  that  because  he  (Mr.  Bass)  had 
within  a  borough  a  brew  -  house  worth 
£3,000  or  £4,000  a  year,  and  resided 
beyond  the  boundary,  he  was  not  to  have 
a  vote. 

Mr.   BAXTER  said,   that    after    the 
speech   of   the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry 
Sir  Henry  Edwards 


Edwards)  the  Committee  could  have  no 
hesitation  in  adopting  the  Amendment. 
This  mode  of  parcelling  out  the  land  had 
been  carried  on  systematically,  and  was 
altogether  opposed  to  the  principles  of  the 
Constitution,  and  he  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  they  ought 
to  insist  on  a  dwelling-house  as  the  basis 
of  the  borough  franchise. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  was  not 
competent  for  them  to  raise  the  question 
of  a  dwelling-house  at  this  stage  of  the 
Bill ;  but  these  words  did  raise  the  ques- 
tion of  real  and  honA  fide  value  for  a 
qualification,  and  they  struck  at  the  root 
of  the  practice  so  graphically  described  by 
the  hon.  Baronet.  The  hon.  Baronet  de- 
clared that  this  practice  was  resorted  to 
by  both  parties.  He  had  not  the  least 
doubt  of  it,  and  he  would  suggest  to  both 
parties  that  they  ought  now  to  join  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  practice. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  this 
Amendment  came  with  an  extraordinary 
grace  from  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  when  not  long  since  they  recom- 
mended a  proposition  that  land  and  build- 
ing together  of  the  value  of  £5  should 
confer  a  vote.  [Mr.' Gladstone  dmentedA 
Tes  ;  if  the. right  hon.  Gentleman  looked 
back  he  would  find  that  it  was  so.  As  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield,  that  the  franchise  should 
be  confined  to  a  dwelling-house,  it  would 
disfranchise  nearly  the  whole  constituency 
of  the  City  of  London.  His  objection  to 
the  Amendment  was  that  the  Committee 
were  called  upon  to  pass  a  disfranchising 
clause  without  reference  to  any  harm  that 
was  now  done  by  the  law  as  it  stood. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
was  not  responsible  for  the  Amendment 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  D.  ROBERTSON  said,  he  should 
support  the  Amendment,  as  he  was  anxious 
to  put  down  the  system  of  faggot  voting, 
which  prevailed  to  a  great  extent  in  hia 
country,  and  which  he  believed  had  also 
gone  to  a  great  extent  in  England.  He 
remembered  once  seeing  a  piece  of  land 
divided  into  two  portions,  and  half  a  ahed 
standing  on  one  portion  and  the  other  half 
on  the  other.  He  asked  his  friend,  the 
proprietor,  what  waa  the  meaning  of  it. 
•*  Oh,"  he  said,  "  that  is  to  give  a  vote  for 
each  portion."  He  considered  that  the 
chief  safeguard  in  conferring  the  franchise, 
was  to  require  residence  as  a  qualification. 
He  was,  therefore,  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
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position  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  that  only  a  dwelling- house 
should  give  a  vote,  and  he  would  extend 
that  proTiBion  to  counties  as  well  as  bo- 
roughs. 

Colonel  PERCY  HERBERT  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  hard  to  disfranchise 
persons  who  were  liable  to  pay  rates  within 
a  borough,  because  they  happened  to  life 
outside  the  borough  boundaries,  which  were 
often  arbitrarily  fixed. 

Mb.  M'LAREN  said,  the  Amendment 

ought  to  be  supported  because  it  intended 

to  destroy  a  great  abuse  which  they  all 

agreed  in  denouncing.    They  were  now  all 

agreed  in  supporting  household  suffrage, 

which  was  the  lowest  suffrage  to  which 

they  could  go  except  manhood  suffrage. 

But  the  franchise  which  hon.  Gentlemen 

opposite  were  struggling  to  obtain   was 

simply  a  oow- house  franchise  ;    and  he 

thought  the  cow-house  suffrage  was   a 

great  deal  worse  than  manhood  suffrage. 

To  show  the  absurdity  of  the  franchise,  he 

might  mention  that  there  was  a  decision 

by  a   Scotch  judge  that  a  rabbit-house 

erected  by  some  boys,  was  a  house  under 

the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and  gate  a  vote 

along  with  land.      Hon.  Gentlemen  talked 

of  preserving  the  existing  law,  but  they 

ought  to  remember  that  this  was  an  abuse 

which  had  grown  out  of  the  existing  law, 

and  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  on  it 

would  make  the  suffrage  lower  than  the 

present  Bill  proposed.. 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  98 ; 
Noes  106  :  Majority  8. 

Mb.  COLVILE  then  rose  to  propose  to 

add  at  the  end  of  the  clause — 

"  ProYided,  That  so  mooh  of  the  Act  of  the 
Second  William  the  Foorth^  chapter  fort7*fi?e, 
as  disqualifies  the  owner  of  any  copyhold  tene- 
ment situated  within  a  City  or  Borough  (who 
woold  he  otherwise  qualified)  from  yoting  in  the 
election  of  a  Member  or  Members  for  the  County 
daring  the  time  that  the  same  tenement  confers  a 
right  of  TOting  for  such  City  or  Borough  on  any 
other  person,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  re« 
pealed." 

He  said  that  this  Motion  followed  as  a  na- 
tural sequence  to  the  proposition  which  he 
bad  preyiously  made  for  approximating,  as 
far  as  possible  the  copyhold  to  the  free- 
hold franchise  —  a  proposition  which  the 
Committee  had  thought  fit  to  adopt.  The 
proposal  which  be  had  now  to  make  was  to 
place  the  owner  of  a  oopjfhold  property, 
whose  land  was  within  the  limits  of  a  Par- 


liamentary borough  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  owner  of  a  freehold  property  simi- 
larly situated.  By  the  Act  of  1832  the 
owner  of  a  freehold  in  a  borough  had  a 
fote  for  the  county,  e?en  though  the  oc- 
cupier was  entitled  to  vote  for  the  borough. 
He  wished  that  the  same  right  should  be 
extended  to  the  owner  of  a  copyhold.  As 
a  great  many  copyholders  would  be  dis- 
franchised by  the  proposed  extension  of  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs,  and  as  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  so  often  told  that  this 
was  an  enfranchising,  not  a  disfranchising! 
Bill,  there  was  an  additional  reason  why 
his  proposal  should  be  accepted. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause  to  add  the  words  **  Pro- 
Tided,  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the  Second 
William  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty-five,  as  dis- 
qualifies the  owner  of  any  copyhold  tenement 
situated  within  a  City  or  Borough  (who  would  be 
otherwise  qualified),  from  Totinff  in  the  Election 
of  a  Member  or  Members  for  the  County  during 
the  time  that  the  same  tenement  confers  a  right 
of  Toting  for  such  City  or  Borough  on  any  other 
person,  shall  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed." 
— (Jfr.  Colvile.) 


Mr.  pease   said,  that  there  was  an 
argument  in  fafour  of  the  Motion  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  not  mentioned.     The 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  when  giving   the 
freeholder  a  qualification  at  40«.  and  the 
copyholder  one  at  £10,  took  an  exagger- 
ated Tiew  of  the  distinction  between  the 
two,  while  the  copyholder   was  also  de- 
barred from  exercising  the  same  pri?ilegc8 
as  the  freeholder  with  regard  to  county 
elections.    In  his  part  of  the  kingdom  only 
copyholds  by  inheritance  were  known,  and 
they  were  substantially  as  good  as  free- 
holds.  If  any  difference  was  to  be  kept  up 
between  them,  that  already  adopted  by  the 
Committee  in  fixing  the  copyhold  franchise 
at  £5  was  surely  sufficient,  and  they  ought 
in  other  respects  to  be  placed  on  an  equal- 
ity.    In  the  county  which  he  represented 
(South  Durham)  the  present  Bill  was  about 
to  make  three  new  boroughs,  in   which 
there  were  at  present  320  copyholders  of 
aboTO  £10  Talue.     These  men  had  for 
thirty-fiiTe  years  TOted  for  the  county,  and 
from  120  to  180  did  not  reside  on  their 
copyholds.     The  clanse  therefore  without 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend,  would 
disfranchise  nearly  200  voters  who  had  ex- 
ercised their  franchise  for  the  last  fife  and 
thirty  years.     Two  freeholders,  by  living 
in  each  other's  houses,  would  enjoy  a  rote 
both  for  the  borough  and  the  county,  while 
two  copyholders,  whose  houses  might  be 
better,  but  were  subject  to  a  payment  of 
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Id.  or  2d.  a  year,  would  only  have   a 
borough  vote. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  put  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  trouble  of  a  di?ision  on  this 
proposition.     It  appears  to  be  exactly  in 
accordance  with  all  the  ancient  principles 
of  Gentlemen  opposite  in  which  we  also 
coincide.  Where  we  can  find  anybody  who 
possesses  anything  that  is  likely  to  have 
influence  we  should  be  glad  to  give  him  the 
franchise.    No  person  can  say  there  is  any 
ground  for  excluding  the  copyholder  that 
does  not  equally  apply  to  the  freeholder. 
In  the  case  referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
it  would  be  a  grievous  wrong  to  the  copy- 
holder to  make  a  distinction  between  them. 
We  should  not  allow  this  measure  to  dis- 
franchise a  considerable  number  of  persons 
holding  property,  and  in  every  relation  of 
life  just  as  respectable,  influential,  intelli- 
gent, and  solid  citizens  of  the  country  as 
the  freeholders    who   have    votes.      The 
question  does  not  affect  this  or  that  side 
of  the  House  in  particular.     In  removing 
the  accidental  and  unwise  anomalies  of  the 
Act  of  1832  the  Committee  should  deal 
generously  and  equally  with  persons  whose 
position  in  respect  to  claiming  the  franchise 
must  be  held  to  be  exactly  the  same  as  the 
freeholders.     I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  consent  to  the  proposed  change. 
As  we  are  making  a  Bill  which  we  hope 
need  not  be  brought  before  the  House  tor 
some  time,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  leave 
little  errors  and  unjust  provisions,  and  thus 
oxcite  feelings  which  will  cause  men  out- 
side to  call  into  question  the  justice  of  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  it  would  seem  from 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down  that  he  had   misap- 


freehold  franchises  in  towns  was,  that  it 
was  an  old  one,  but  he  did  not  see  why  this 
copyhold  franchise,  which  was  an  entirely 
new  one,  should  be  made  into  a  county 
vote,  seeing  that  the  property  giving  the 
vote  was  entirely  within  the  borough. 
He  should  vote  against  the  clause,  because 
it  was  giving  a  privilege  to  a  person  who 
never  had  it  before. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
believed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  misun- 
derstood the  Amendment.   He  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  they  ought 
not  to  give  a  man  a  vote  for  the  county  as 
well  as  for  the  borough  in  respect  of  the 
same  qualification.   The  Amendment,  how- 
ever, would  not  interfere  with  the  24th 
clause  of  the  Reform  Act,  which  precluded 
persons  from  having  two  votes   for  one 
qualification,  but  would  simply  provide  that 
a  copyholder  or  leaseholder  letting  his  pro- 
perty to  a  person  who  thereby  gained  a 
borough  vote  should  not  be  deprived  of  his 
vote  for  the  county.     Such  an  Amendment 
of  the  Reform  Act  was  obviously  just,  for 
the  distinction  between  freeholds  and  copy- 
holds was  purely  arbitrary,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  any  differ- 
ence in  the  electoral  privileges  of  the  two. 
He  wished  the  Committee  to  understand 
that  this  Amendment,  although  seeming  to 
be  merely  a  revision  of  something  that  was 
anomalous  in  the  Act  of  1832,  was  much 
more,  because  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  did 
not  disfranchise  any  one.  It  proposed  not  to 
give  the  copyholders  a  vote  for  the  borough; 
but  now  that  they  were  giving  votes  to  all 
householders  in  boroughs,  the  effect  of  the 
clause  without  his  hon.  Friend's  Amend- 
ment would  be  to  take  away  thousands  of 
county  votes,  not  because  the  owners  had 
votes  for  the  boroughs,  but  because  the 


prehended  the  question  somewhat.     This   tenants  had.     Such  an  anomaly  could  not 


was  not  a  question  of  justice  or  of  in- 
justice, but  the  Committee  had  he  thought 
utterly  rejected  the  Motion  of  dual  voting, 
and  this  was  a  proposal  to  establish  dual 
voting  completely.  He  had  always  main- 
tained that  a  person  having  a  freehold  in  a 
borough  not  occupied  by  him,  and  out  of 
which  he  did  not  vote  for  the  borough, 
should  have  a  county  franchise.  But  the 
present  proposal  would  give  a  man  a  vote 
for  a  borough  in  respect  of  the  house  in 
which  he  lived,  and  another  for  the  county 
in  respect  of  the  same  house.  [**  No,  no !"] 
That  was  how  he  read  the  proviso,  &nd  if  he 
were  wrong  in  putting  upon  it  that  inter- 


be  defended. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  he  saw  that  he  had 
misread  the  clause,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  was  adverse  to  its  being  adopted;  as  the 
copyhold  franchise  was  an  entirely  new 
franchise,  and  he  did  not  see  why  it  was 
now  to  be  turned  into  a  county  vote,  the 
property  being  wholly  within  the  borough, 
and  having  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the 
county. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that  the 
House  had  already  decided  against  the 
distinction  which  had  prevailed  between  the 
copyholder  and  freeholder,  and  the  sole 
object  of  the  Amendment  was  to  put  copy- 
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propoeal  was  one  of  enfranchisement,  he 
hoped  it  would  not  be  resitted  by  the  6o- 
remment. 

M&.    ADDERLET  said,  the  question 
before  the   Committee  was  whether  the 
property  which  gare  the  rote  should   be 
wttliin  the  place  for  which  the  representa- 
tire  was  elected  ;  or  whether  they  would 
gire  the  right  to  vote  for  the  county  upon 
a  qualification  within  the  borough.     If  it 
was  desired  that  there  should  be  symme- 
t^  in  their  legislation  as  respected  free- 
holds and  copyholds,  let  freeholds  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  copyholds  in  that 
matter,  and  thus  carry  out  the  principle 
that  erery  locality  should  return  its  own 
representatifo  to  that  House.     In  the  Re- 
form Bill  of  last  year  it  was  proposed  to 
enable  leaseholders  in  boroughs  to  vote  for 
counties  ;  but  when  it  was  shown  to  the 
right  hon.   Gentleman  the    Member    for 
South  Lancashire  that  that  would  ha?e  the 
effect  of  completely  swamping  the  county 
▼otera  in  many  parts  of  England,  he  very 
fairly  consented  to  drop  that  clause  of  his 
Bill.     The  reason  why  borough  freeholders 
originally  obtained  Totes  for  counties  was, 
because  it  was  supposed  there  was  some- 
thing in  a  freehold  which  should  confer  a 
county  fote,  and  something  in  an  occupa- 
tion which  should  confer  a  borough  Tote  ; 
but  that  distinction  had  long  been  aban- 
doned, and  he  protested  against   extend- 
ing to  another  class  of  roters  that  which 
was  not  only  an  anomaly  but  a  yiolation 
of  the   principle  of   representation.      A 
man  should,  in  his  opinion,  only  be  allowed 
to  TOte  for  the  town  or  county  in  which 
the  qualification  existed.     If  they  adopted 
this  proposal,  they  might  as  well  say  that 
in  future  Birmingham  should  have  the  right 
of  saying  who  was  the  best  representatiTO 
for  the  county  of  Warwickshire.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  W.  E.  Baxter) 
had  said  that  a  person  ought  only  to  ?ote 
in  the  place  where  the  qualification  was 
situate,  and  he  therefore  called  upon  him 
to  vote  against  this  Amendment. 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Montrose  comes  from  Scot- 
land, and  I  presume  that  in  Scotland  dif- 
ferent principles  pre?ail  from  those  we 
hare  in  England.  Therefore  that  argument 
ought  not  to  be  taken  into  much  considera- 
tion in  this  matter.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  totally  in  error  in  saying  that 
the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with- 
drew his  clause  last  year  because  it  was 
indefensible.  He  withdrew  it  simply  be- 
cause he  did  not  want  to  jeopardize  the 


passing  of  his  Bill  by  having  points  of  dis- 
pute of  no  great  importance.  But  ho  never 
admitted   that  he  was   wrong,   and    that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Friends 
were   right.       The    question    is    simply 
this — the  Reform  Bill  did  not  give  votes 
to  the  owners  of  copjhold   property    in 
boroughs  where  the  property  in  those  bo- 
roughs gave  a  vote  to  somebody  else.     In 
that  particular  it  treated  copyhold  property 
differently  to  the  treatment  given  to  free- 
hold.    But  then  it  left  all  the  copyhold 
property,  which  in  boroughs  had  no  occu- 
pation of  £10,  to  give  a  vote  to  the  occu- 
pier in  the  county.     If  a  man  living  any- 
where outside  of  a  borough  had  copyhold 
property  in  the  borough  of  the  value  of 
£10,  it  gave  him  a  vote  for  the  county  ; 
but  in  the  borough  there  might  bo  nobody 
upon  it  who  occupied  it  at  £10,  and,  there- 
fore, nobody  got  a  vote  inside  the  borough. 
There  are  many  thousands  who,  from  1832 
to  this  hour,  have  voted  as  copyholders  in 
virtue  of  copyholds  within  the  boroughs. 
Are  you  then  prepared  to  disfranchise  these 
persons  against  whom  there  has  been  no 
charge  of  incompetency  of  any  kind  ?  The 
right  hon.    Member  for  Oxfordshire  is  in 
favour  of  anything  that  is  old;  well,  thirty- 
five  years   is  a  good  while.      The   right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, too,  says  he  would  not  disfranchise 
anybody ;  but  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  by 
this  proposal  he  will   disfranchise  many 
thousands,  a  great  majority  of  whom  may 
be  supporters  of  the  party  opposite.  These 
men  have  exercised  the  franchise  with  per- 
fect purity  and  without  harm  for  thirty-five 
years,  and  it  is  now  proposed  that  they  shall 
be  disfranchised  because  somebody  else  is 
going  to  vote  in  respect  to  the  occupation 
of  their  copyhold  property  within  the  limits 
of  a  borough.     I  say  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  our  legislation  not  to  adopt 
the  proposal  made  to  us,  and  I  therefore 
trust  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  see  his  way  to  accepting  it. 

Mr.  banks  stanhope  said,  he 
could  not  see  how  the  reduction  of  the 
copyholder's  qualification  in  counties  could 
be  a  reason  for  creating  an  entirely  new 
qualification.  Lord  Althorp  had  said  that 
the  great  diflSculty  of  the  Government  of 
1832  was  what  to  do  with  the  freeholder. 
The  Government  of  that  day  did  not  know 
whether  he  ought  to  vote  for  the  county  or 
for  the  borough,  or  both.  Lord  Althorp 
introduced  the  existing  anomaly  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question  by  the  Reform 
Bill  of  1832  ;  and  now  by  this  Amendment 
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the  anomaly  would  be  increaBed  and  the 
eril  enlarged.  Last  year  he  was  astonished 
at  the  proposal  of  the  late  Government  for 
admitting  the  leaseholder  and  the  copy- 
holder to  a  county  vote,  without  any  in- 
formation being  supplied  as  to  what  the 
number  of  these  voters  would  be  likely  to 
be.  This  year  they  were  invited  in  plain 
English  to  swamp  two-thirds  of  all  the 
counties  by  voters  who  resided  within  the 
boroughs,  for  the  sake  of  some  sort  of  uni- 
formity which,  he  confessed,  he  could  not 
recognize.  That  was  the  clear,  broad,  and 
plain  issue.  Was  it  or  was  it  not  desirable 
that  the  county  representation  should  re- 
flect the  agricultural  interest?  If  the 
uniformity  contended  for  must  be  had,  the 
door  was  opened  for  the  consideration  of 
the  question  how  far  they  were  right  in 
allowing  a  freeholder  who  lived  in  a  town 
to  have  that  double  qualification  by  which 
the  tenant  voted  for  the  county  as  well  as 
the  borough.  He  did  not  know  where 
such  an  argument  would  end  or  what 
would  come  of  it.  It  had  been  maintained 
that  the  progress  of  the  Reform  Bill  had 
hitherto  been  conducted  with  fairness  ;  but 
the  readiness  in  some  quarters  to  adopt 
this  proposal  might  seem  to  some  to  indi- 
cate that  the  period  of  fair  adjustment  had 
passed,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House 
were  determined  to  curb  the  agricultural 
interests  by  means  of  the  towns. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  thought  the  proper  course  for  the  Com- 
mittee to  adopt  was  to  do  that  which  was 
in  itself  right,  coute  qui  coute,  not  by  their 
decision  to  give  colour  to  the  remark  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  which  was 
taken  up  out  of  doors,  that  what  the  House 
of  Commons  gave  with  one  hand  they  took 
away  with  the  other  ;  because,  as  the  Bill 
stood,  while  it  enfranchised  the  occupiers 
of  small  copyholds  in  boroughs  it  would 
disfranchise  their  owners.  Copyholders 
were  in  as  good  a  position  as  freeholders — 
in  some  respects,  indeed,  they  were  in  a 
belter  position,  because  they  had  registered 
titles — and  therefore  they  ought  to  have 
the  same  rights.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
desired  to  disqualify  the  freeholders  in 
boroughs  from  voting  in  counties  ;  but  he 
need  hardly  remind  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  how  great  was  the  opposition 
which  was  excited  by  a  similar  suggestion 
made  iu  1859. 

Mr.  PACEE  said,  that,  considering  the 
great  power  which  the  towns  possessed  in 
the  constituencies,  the  question  was  whe- 
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ther  it  ought  to  be  increased  by  additions 
from  the  town  voters  in  counties.  He 
feared  that  the  tendency  of  this  Motion, 
and  of  a  similar  one  for  the  benefit  of 
leaseholders  in  boroughs,  was  to  increase 
the  urban  element  in  counties,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  which  were  already  greatly 
in  a  minority  in  that  House,  and  to 
swamp  the  county  constituencies  by  Mo- 
tions of  this  sort. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  said, 
he  could  not  agree  with  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  that  this  was  not  a 
question  of  disfranchisement,  as  under  the 
provisions  of  the  present  Bill  there  were 
many  copyholders  in  boroughs  holding 
copyholds  separately  under  the  value  of 
£10,  but  collectively  about  £10,  now  pos- 
sessing votes  for  the  counties,  but  who 
would  lose  their  franchise  as  soon  as  their 
tenants  obtained  borough  votes.  He  there- 
fore could  not  suppose  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  oppose  an  Amend- 
ment intended  to  prevent  the  Bill  having 
(to  use  the  expression  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  any  taint  of  disfranchise- 
ment. Almost  every  Gentleman  who  had 
spoken  on  the  other  side  had  argued  nomi- 
nally against  the  possession  by  copyholders 
and  leaseholders  in  boroughs  of  county 
votes,  but  really  against  freeholders  in 
boroughs  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  county 
franchise,  for,  in  truth,  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  oases.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  not  agree  to  draw  so 
sharp  a  line  of  distinction  between  the  bo- 
rough and  county  constituencies,  and  that 
they  would  be  inclined  rather  to  diminish 
the  sharpness  of  the  line  by  which  they 
were  now  divided.  Under  the  Bill  as  it 
is  a  considerable  number  of  voters  for 
counties  would  lose  their  votes.  It  was 
true  that  they  would  acquire  votes  for 
boroughs  ;  but  it  was  not  desirable  further 
to  extend  the  system  of  transfer. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  Amendment  would  in  effect  repeal 
a  clause  of  the  Act  of  1832.  The  Bill 
was  framed  with  a  view  to  preserve  the 
provisions  of  that  Act.  The  Government 
stood  by  the  Act  of  1832  loyally,  and  not- 
withstanding that  they  disapproved  of  the 
privilege  which  it  conferred  upon  free- 
holders, and  the  introduction  to  that  extent 
of  the  urban  element  in  counties,  they 
accepted  that  provision  and  did  not  propose 
to  alter  it.  They  could  not,  however, 
agree  to  an  extension  of  it  to  leaseholders 
and  copyholders.  The  question  was  this, 
was  it  or  was  it  not  desirable  to  have  a 
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distinct  repreientation  of  coantiea  and  bo* 
roughs,  he  did  not  mean  of  class  and  class 
— for  all  classes  were  represented  in  coun- 
ties as  well  as  in  boroughs — but  a  distinct 
representation  of  counties  and  boroughs. 
If  they  did.  they  would  reject  the  Amend- 
ment. The  interests  of  the  two,  although 
in  the  long  run  they  were  one.  were  yet 
popularly  distinct  and  separate,  and  so  also 
.should  be  their  representation.  Persons 
who  held  these  interests  in  boroughs  did 
not  represent  the  rural  but  the  urban  inte- 
rest, and  if  it  were  right  to  maintain  the 
representation  of  the  country  distinct  from 
that  of  the  towns,  the  Committee  would 
break  in  upon  that  principle  in  determining 
that  the  holders  of  leases  and  copyholds 
should  ha?e  a  vote  in  the  counties.  If  the 
Amendment  were  agreed  to,  the  Bill  would 
have  to  be  re-cast,  and  then  it  would  be 
a  question  whether  the  Bill  could  be  passed 
this  Session. 

Hb.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  doubted 
whether  it  was  either  expedient  or  wise 
to  maintain  these  distinctions  between  bo- 
rough and  county  constituencies,  of  which 
they  had  heard  so  much  that  night.  They 
had  recently  heard  from  a  very  high  autho- 
rity how  intimately  connected  the  borough 
aud  county  interests  were.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them  the  num- 
ber of  boroughs  which  represented  county 
interests,  and  he  (Mr.  Bass)  asked,  why 
not  allow  the  voters  in  boroughs  also  to 
represent  county  interests  ?  It  appeared 
to  him  they  were  attempting  to  make  a 
distinction  without  a  difference  ;  for,  in 
point  of  fact,  copyholders  were  freeholders 
if  they  deducted  only  some  3  per  cent  of 
the  Talue.  If  they  tried  the  question  by 
the  tables  of  valuation,  they  would  find 
that  copyholds  were  worth  in  the  market 
within  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  freeholds, 
and  in  some  cases  they  were  even  worth 
more,  because  they  gave  a  title  which  could 
not  be  disputed.  To  be  consistent,  if  they 
withheld  from  copyholders  the  right  of 
voting  in  counties,  they  ought  to  take  away 
from  freeholders  the  privilege  which  the 
Aet  of  1832  conferred  on  them. 

Mil  SCOURFIELD  said,  that  he  had 
alvays  entertained  a  strong  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  those  who  were  really  town 
voters  being  introduced  into  the  county 
constituency.  The  40«.  freeholder  was  a 
complete  anomaly,  and  was  retained  in 
the  Constitution  as  a  venerable  piece  of 
antiquity*  and  nothing  else.  In  the  bo- 
rough he  represented,  the  freeholders  voted 
for  the  borough  and  not  for  tho  county, 


provided  they  lived  at  a  moderate  distance, 
and  that  was  the  case  at  Bristol,  Notting- 
ham, Norwich,  Exeter,  and  Lichfield.  If 
this  system  prevailed  in  these  boroughs, 
there  could  be  no  injustice  in  extending  it, 
so  that  copyholders  also  in  boroughs  should 
have  votes  in  those  boroughs,  but  it  would 
be  an  injustice  to  extend  their  right  to  do 
so  in  the  counties.  Let  there  be  fair  play, 
and  if  holders  of  property  in  boroughs 
were  allowed  to  vote  for  counties,  do  not 
exclude  the  counties  so  studiously  from 
any  share  in  the  borough  representation. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  that  the  Amendment 
would  give  to  copyholders  the  right  of 
two  votes — one  in  a  borough  and  one  in  a 
county.  There  was,  however,  a  great  deal 
of  difference  between  the  copyhold  and 
leasehold  clauses,  notwithstanding  what 
had  been  stated  by  the  Attorney  General, 
because  the  copyhold  clause  could  give 
only  two  votes  to  the  same  property,  while 
the  leasehold  clause  might  give  three. 
There  might  be  objections  therefore  to  the 
latter,  which  could  not  apply  to  the  former, 
and  if  he  voted  for  the  Amendment  it  would 
be  on  different  grounds. 

Mr.  read  said,  that  there  was  no 
reason  why,  because  the  Reform  Act  of 
1832  sanctioned  a  great  anomaly,  and,  in 
his  opinion,  a  great  injustice,  by  allowing 
freeholders  in  boroughs  to  have  votes  in 
counties,  they  should  now  wish  to  increase 
the  injustice  by  extending  the  same  privi- 
lege to  copyholders.  The  tendency  of  the 
last  few  years  was  to  reduce  the  number 
of  copyholds  by  converting  them  into  free- 
holds, for  which  every  facility  was  given. 
In  his  opinion  they  ought  to  assimilate 
the  law  of  England  to  that  of  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  where  the  owners  of  property 
had  votes  for  boroughs,  and  that  was  the 
case  in  a  few  places  in  England  also.  But 
for  the  accident  of  the  freeholders  in  Nor- 
wich having  to  vote  in  that  borough,  the 
freeholders  in  that  borough  and  in  the 
borough  of  Great  Yarmouth  would  together 
be  half  the  constituency  of  East  Norfolk. 
Property  in  the  counties  conveyed  two 
votes,  one  for  the  owner  and  one  for  the 
occupier;  he  had  not  the  least  objection 
that  property  in  boroughs  should  do  the 
same,  provided  that  both  votes  were  given 
for  the  borough. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  We  shall  never  make  the  consti- 
tution of  England  a  strictly  logical  one, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  that  we 
should  try.  But  I  am  not  at  all  ashamed  of 
the  principle  to  which  I  have  often  given 
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expression  in  this  House,  and  which  is,  I 
helieTO,  a  very  sound  one,  that  it  is  just 
that  a  person  should  rote  where  his  qualifi- 
eation  is  found.     The  question  with  regard 
to  freeholds  is  settled,  and  I  have  no  wish  in 
any  way  to  disturb  it.     It  rests  on  ancient 
prescription,  and  it  is  unwise  at  all  times 
to  disturb  such  prescription.      But  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  because  copyholds  are 
ormaybeequivalentto  freeholds — anomalies 
which  you  respect  because  they  are  ancient, 
that  they  should  be  adopted  and  converted 
into  precedents  for  carrying  a  thing  further 
which  cannot  be  reconciled  to  any  principle 
of  propriety  or  justice.     It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  we  should  not  bo  encouraged  to 
draw    hard    lines   between    counties   and 
towns.     Whether  we  are  encouraged  to  do 
so  or  not  is  of  very  little  importance,  be- 
cause very  hard  lines  between  the  two  do 
not  and  can  never  exist.     Sensible  distinc- 
tions, however,  are  recognized  not  only  by 
our  habits,  manners,  and  customs,  but  by 
the  laws  of  the  country.    Tou  recognize  a 
rural  community,  and  you  recognize  an  ur- 
ban community.     With  respect  to  those 
Gentlemen  who  are  perpetually  counselling 
that  there  should  be  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  population  of  counties  and  the 
population  of  towns,  and  who  are  really  so 
exuberant  in  the  expression  of  their  senti- 
ments in  that  respect,  I  have  never  ob- 
served that  there  is  the  slightest  intention 
on   their   part  to  reciprocate  the  feeling 
which  they  strive  to  inculcate.     If  it  be 
true  that  a  freehold  in  a  town  should  entitle 
a  man  to  a  county  vote,  why  should  not  an 
occupation  in  a  county  entitle  a  man  to 
vote  for  a  borough  ?     But  nothing  of  that 
kind  is  ever  admitted.     We  are  told  that 
there  should  as  little  distinction  as  possible 
between  the  inhabitants  of   counties  and 
those  of  boroughs  with  respect  to  their  re- 
presentation in  this  House.     But  suppose 
the  peculiar  Parliamentary  circumstances 
that  exist  with  respect  to  these  two  great 
portions  of  the  Nation   were  reversed,  and 
that  the  boroughs  for  example,  with  less 
than  half  the  population,  were  represented 
by  162  Members,  and  the  counties,  with 
more  than  half  the  population — or,  at  all 
events,  with  at  least  a  moiety — were  re- 
presented by  334,  would  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  are  perpetually  reading  these 
lectures  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties, 
be  content  with  such   a  state  of  affairs  ? 
Now  it  is  not  of  the  slightest  importance 
•whether  we  are  represented  by  334  or  162 
Members.     There  is  no  sharp  line,  there  is 
a  perfect  identity  of  interest,  and  we  are 
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reconciled  to  our  share  of  the  representa- 
tion.    Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  know  very 
well  that  they  in  such  circumstances  would 
not  be  satisfied.    Nothing  of   the  kind ; 
they  would  have  a  League ;   they  would 
soon  have  an  organized  agitation,  and  a  very 
successful  one,  for  I  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  would  [never 
submit  to  the  monstrous  injustice  as  regards 
representation  which  the  inhabitants  of  th» 
the  counties  have  so  long  submitted  to.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  M.  T.  Bass) 
says  that  I  have  shown  that  a  great  many 
boroughs  represent  county  interests,  and 
that  therefore  there  is  an  identity  of  in- 
terest between  them.     I  hope  there  is  an 
identity  of  interests  between  all  portions  of 
the  nation.     But  I  have  shown  that  the 
change  now  impending  with  regard  to  the 
county  interest  is  very  small,  and  that  no 
arrangement  of  that  kind  can  give  an  ade- 
quate representation  to  the  counties.     Now 
under  those  circumstances,  even  if  there 
were  a  tolerably  fair  division  of  the  repre- 
sentative faculty  in  this  House   between 
counties  and  boroughs,  so  long  as  you  re- 
cognize the  existence  of  an  urban  and  a 
rural  community,  nothing  is  more  natural 
and  constitutional  on  both  sides  than  a 
certain   jealousy   as   to    the    portion    of 
representation  which  each  is  entitled   to 
enjoy.      I    should    not   at    all    question 
the   propriety    of  the    representative  of 
a  borough   resisting  any   invasion  of  his 
rights ;    but  let  the   natural  feelings  of 
those  who  represent  the  rights  of  counties 
be  also  respected.    All  the  arguments  that 
we  have  heard  from  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  subject  lead  us,  we  have  often  been 
told,  to  electoral  districts.     But  there  is 
nothing  to  my  mind  more  difficult  of  for- 
mation than  electoral  districts.     You  can- 
not come  to  a  state  of  that  kind  by  passing 
Acts  of  Parliament.     You  must  change 
the  associations  of  the  nation ;  you  must 
change  the  habits  and  customs  of  genera- 
tions, which  in  such  a  country  as  England 
are    so   surpassingly   and    singularly  in- 
teresting.   Whatever  we  do,  there  will  still 
be  for  many  generations  boroughs    and 
counties  in  this  country,  and  though  it  may 
be  impossible,  with  any  severity  of  pre- 
cision, to  mark  out  the  lines  which  separate 
them,  still  there  should  be  an  approxima- 
tion to  justice  in  their  representation.      I 
maintain  that  principle  for  which  I  have 
always  contended,  that  on  the  whole  a  man 
should  vote  where  his  qualification  exists. 
I  am  not  seeking  to  cancel  or  disturb  the 
right  which  a  freeholder  in  boroughs  pos 
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8688^.     It  is  a  prescriptire  right,  but 
being  a  preseriptiTe  right  does  not  prerent 
ita  b«ing  an  anomalous  right.  Why  should 
we  extend  it  ?     Why  increase  this  anomaly 
by  eztendbg  to  copyholds  the  same  privi- 
lege which  freeholds  possess  ?      It  is  no 
answer  whatefer  to  say  that  now  in   the 
progress  of    circumstances  and    by    the 
change  of  law  copyholds  are  very  much 
the  same  as  freeholds.     If  you  can  prove 
upon  any  principle  of  justice  that  a  free- 
holder in  a  borough  ought  to  yote  in  a 
community  in  which  he  does  not  live,  that 
might  be  a  reason  for  extending  the  same 

Sririlege  to  the  copyholder.     But  no  one 
as  done  that.     You  can  urge  the  claims 
of  the  freeholder  only  on  the  ground  of 
antiquity,   prescriptive  right,  and  ancient 
usage,  which  it  would  be  unwise  to  disturb. 
But  if  the  copyholder  be  equivalent  to  a 
A'eefaolder,  the  next  thing  will  be  to  make 
the  leaseholder  also   equivalent.      When 
the  long  leaseholder  is  admitted  you  will 
be  asked  to  admit  the  short  leaseholder. 
Now,  if  you  want  to  maintain,  generally 
speaking,    the     distinctive    character    of 
county  and  urban  constituencies,  it  is  wise, 
I  think,  to  disturb  as  little  as  possible  the 
settlement  of  these  matters  which  were 
effected  in  1832.     We  have  scrupulously 
shrunk  from  unnecessarily  disturbing  that 
settlement,  and  all  our  legislation  has  been, 
generally  speaking,  supplementary.     We 
have  tri^  to  enlarge  and  confirm,  but  not 
to   alter  it.     I  hope,  therefore,  the  Com- 
mittee will  hesitate  before  they  accept  the 
proposition,  and  that  they  will  adhere,  as 
far  as  this  question  of  the  copyholders  is 
concerned,  to  the  settlement  of  1832. 

Mr.   GLADSTONE:    I  pass  by  the 
well-worn  fallacy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man with  regard  to  the  comparison  of  the 
population  of  counties  and  the  population 
of  boroughs  with  the  old   protest,   which 
must  be  renewed  as  often  as  that  fallacy  is 
repeated,    that   when  you  represent   the 
population  in  counties  as  you  represent  the 
population  in  boroughs,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  are  you  entitled  to  found  the  com- 
pariaon  of  the  respective  amounts  of  re- 
presentation upon  the  respective  amounts 
of  population.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
Bays,  **  Do  not  let  us  extend  an  anomaly,'' 
and,  according  to  him,  it  is  an  anomaly 
that  the  town  freeholder  has  a  vote  for  the 
county.  But  why  is  this  called  an  anomaly  ? 
It  is  ibe  old  principle  of  the  Constitution — 
one  of   those  principles  which,  whenever 
the  J  come  across  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's views  and  purposes,  are  treated  by 


him  with  small  respect,  but  which,  when 
they  suit  those  views  and  purposes,  are 
sacred  things,  which  no  man  is  to  question. 
The  anomaly,  if  anybody  wants  to  find  it, 
will  be  found  in  the  speech  delivered  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  the  astonishing 
results  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's historical  studies  really  ought  to  be 
embodied  in  a  separate  treatise,  with  notes 
and  comnaents  for  the  instruction  of  pos- 
terity.    The  Attorney  General  has  posi- 
tively discovered  that  this  plan  of  allowing 
freeholders  in  towns  to  vote  for  counties 
was  an  innovation  introduced   in    1832, 
and  he  has  actually  persuaded  the  hon. 
Member  for  Norfolk,  who  likewise  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  inflicted  in  1832. 
Why,  it  is  the  old  principle  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  what  the  Act  of  1832  did  was 
not  to  introduce  the  practice  of  freeholders 
in  towns  voting  for  counties,  but  to  restrict 
that  practice  by  disabling  the  voter  from 
voting  for  the  county  where  he  occupied 
his  freehold  in  the  town.    I  will  not  antici- 
pate the  debate  that  is  by-and-by  coming 
on,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  to  correct 
the  entire  misrepresentation  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Stafford- 
shire on  the  subject  of  the  proposal  of  last 
year.     My  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  reminded  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  at  an  early  period  of  the  even- 
ing, when  something  had  been  said  about 
the  taint  of  bribery  in  the  Bill,  he  replied 
that  there  was  another  taint  from  which 
he  was  anxious  to  purge  the  Bill — namely, 
the  taint  of  disfranchisement.     I  do  not 
wonder   that    the  right  hon.   Gentleman 
passed  by  that  challenge  in  silence.     It  is 
all  very  well  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
say  that  this  part  of  the  Bill  lets  alone  the 
Act  of  1832,  for  it  does  no  such  thing.  It 
disfranchises  a  multitude  of  persons  who 
have  votes  under  that  Act.  Undoubtedly  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Colvile)  proposes  to  give 
votes  to  some  who  would  not  have  them 
under  the  Act  of  1832.     This,  therefore, 
is  an  enfranchising  Motion  ;  it  is  an  intro* 
duction  of  proprietary  interests  upon  the 
register,  and  the  Committee  has  to  make 
its  choice  between  that  enfranchising  Mo- 
tion, and  the  alternative,  not  of  leaving 
things  as  as  they  are,  but  of  disfranchising 
a  multitude  of  copyholders  who,  under  the 
Act  of  1832,  are  at  this  moment  in  the 
possession  of  the  franchise,  but  whom  this 
Bill  as  it  stands  will  disfranchise,  although 
it  is  a  Bill  which,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  says,  is,  above  all  things,  to  be 
kept  free  from  the  taint  of  disfranchisement. 
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Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  151  ; 
Noes  171  :  Majority  20. 

Mr.  HUSSEY  VIVIAN  said,  that  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832  conferred  upon  the 
owner  of  long  leases  a  county  qualification, 
provided  these  leases  returned  to  their 
owner  a  clear  yearly  value  of  more  than 
£10.  There  was,  however,  a  qualification 
attached  to  that  enfranchisement.  The 
45th  section  of  the  Reform  Act,  however, 
provided  that  if  the  leasehold  tenement 
were  situate  within  a  borough,  and  if  the 
tenement  conferred  a  vote  not  alone  upon 
the  owner,  but  on  any  other  person  what- 
ever, the  owner  within  the  borough,  if  it 
conferred  a  borough  vote,  lost  his  county 
qualification  in  respect  of  that  long  lease. 
Why  that  proviso  was  introduced  he  was 
unable  to  understand  ;  but  from  that  time 
to  the  present  the  owner  of  long  leases 
under  these  circumstances  had  been  dis- 
qualified from  voting  for  counties.  A  large 
number  of  persons,  however,  had  under 
that  qualification  obtained  votes  for  coun- 
ties in  respect  of  premises  within  boroughs. 
In  many  cases  it  happened  that  the  owners 
of  long  leases  had  upon  their  tenements 
houses  under  £10,  which  singly  conferred 
no  vote  for  the  the  borough,  but,  being  in 
the  aggregate  of  greater  value  than  £10, 
they  conferred  a  county  vote  upon  the 
owner  of  the  lease.  Under  the  present 
Bill  the  owner  of  these  houses  became  a 
borough  voter,  and  thereforo  it  disfran- 
chised a  large  number  of  county  voters. 
The  Attorney  General  had  stated  that  no 
disfranchisement  would  take  place,  but 
under  this  clause  a  very  large  number  of 
voters  would  be  disfranchised.  In  his 
county  (Glamorganshire)  no  less  than  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  county  voters 
would  be  disfranchised.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  this  was  not  an  exchange 
of  county  for  borough  votes,  but  would 
amount  to  an  absolute'  and  entire  disfran- 
chisement. These  long  leases  were  the 
rule  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  the 
properties  were  so  large  that  hardly  any- 
thing but  leasehold  interests  existed.  In 
some  districts  leases  for  999  years  were 
the  rule  ;  and  there  was  no  palpable  distinc- 
tion between  such  leases,  or  even  leases 
for  99  years,  and  a  freehold.  It  was  true 
that  if  the  proviso  he  proposed  was  carried, 
not  only  would  the  great  injustice  of  disfran- 
chising a  large  number  of  voters  be  prevented, 
but  those  who  up  to  this  time,  from  the 
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working  of  a  very  extraordinary  proviso  in 
the  original  Reform  Aet,  were  denied  the 
right  of  voting  would  acquire  that  right. 
But  then  they  would  be  people  possessing 
a  very  high  kind  of  qualification,  for  the 
premises  in  respect  to  which  they  would 
have  the  vote  must  yield   them    at  least 
more  than  £10  a  year.  His  proposal  would 
remove  a  great  anomaly,  and  place  those 
who  would  otherwise  have   been  county 
voters  in  that  position.     He  denied  that 
it  would  enable  those  who  were  interested 
in     boroughs    to    swamp    the    counties. 
Under  the    sweeping  provisions    of    that 
Bill    every   ratepaying  householder  with- 
in  a  borough    would    be    enfranchised, 
and    consequently    no    owner    of   lease- 
hold    property     within    boroughs    could 
continue  to  be  a  county  voter.    It  was  said 
that  he  proposed  to  confer  a  double  vote — 
that  was  a  vote  for  the  county  and  a  vote 
for  the  borough — on  the  same  person  ;  but 
that  was  not  so.     If  carried,  his  proposal 
would  simply  confer  a  Yote  on  the  owner  of 
a  long  lease  within  a  borough.     True,  the 
owner  and  the  occupier  would  each  have  a 
vote  ;  but  at  present  the  owner  of  a  farm 
had  a  vote  in  respect  of  his  freehold,  and 
the  tenant  of  that  farm  also  had  a  vote  in 
respect  of  his   occupation,  if  it  amounted 
to    £50 — a    state    of    things     perfectly 
analagous  to  that  which  would  exist  qnder 
his  amendment.  The  injustice  to  the  owners 
of  long  leases  which  he  sought  to  remedy 
would  be  aggravated  under  that  Bill  if 
the  boundaries  of  territories  were  extended 
into  the  counties  by  the  projected  Boundary 
Commission.     The    persons    whom     that 
measure  as  it  stood  would  disfranchise  bj 
thousands   and   tens  of   thousands    were 
just  those  whom  it  was  most  desirable  to 
enfranchise  ^namely,  steady,    saving,  in- 
dustrious men,  who  had,  by  their  own  ex* 
ertions  and  virtues,  acquired  a  substantial 
stake  in    the    country.     They  comprised 
the  very  elitS  of  the  working  classes  ;  and 
he  appealed  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer not  to  disfranchise  such  a  class. 
If  the  Government  desired  to  remove  from 
the  Bill  the  taint  of  disfranchisement  they 
ought  not  to  hesitate  to  give  their  assent 
to  his  amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
'*  Provided,  That  so  much  of  the  Act  of  the 
second  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty-fire,  as 
disqualifies  any  lessee  or  assignee  of  any  lands  or 
tenements  situated  within  a  City  or  Borough,  who 
would  he  otherwise  qualified,  fh>m  voting  in  the 
Election  of  a  Member  or  Members  for  the  Coonty 
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during  the  time  thai  the  same  lands  or  tenements 
confer  a  Tote  for  such  City  or  Borough  on  any 
other  person,  shall  be  and  Uie  same  is  herebj  re- 
pealed."-—(3fr.  Bustey  Vivian,) 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  it  was  elear  that  if  the  House  would 
Dot  repeal  the  proTisions  of  the  Reform 
Act  in  faTOor  of  copyholders,  d  multo 
fortiori  they  would  not  repeal  thetn  for 
the  benefit  of  leaseholders.  The  proposal 
of  the  Government  was  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  of  the  Reform  Act,  while  that 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  was  a  departure 
from  it.  There  would  under  the  £iU  be 
no  disfranchisement,  because  Totes  for  bo- 
roughs would  be  created  in  the  oases  in 
which  the  county  votes  were  abolished. 
He  had  never  argued,  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire supposed,  that  the  Reform  Bill  for 
the  first  time  gave  borough  freeholders  a 
right  to  vote  in  counties.  Ho  knew  that 
that  was  an  old  right,  and  that  it  was  be- 
cause it  was  prescriptive  that  it  was  pre- 
served. The  question  was,  were  thej  to 
maintain  the  distinction  between  counties 
and  boroughs  ?  In  an  article,  written  by 
Mr.  Hare,  which  appeared  in  Fraser*s 
Magazine  in  1860,  that  Gentleman  quoted 
the  following  extract  from  a  work  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westminster : — 

^  Let  the  idea  take  hold  of  the  more  generous 
and  cnltivated  minds  of  the  country  that  the  most 
serious  danger  to  the  fhture  prospects  of  mankind 
is  in  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  commercial 
spirit.  Let  the  wise  and  better  hearted  politi- 
cians and  public  teachers  look  down  upon  it  as 
their  most  pressing  duty  to  protect  whate?er  in 
the  heart  of  man  or  in  his  outward  life  may  form 
the  best  check  to  that  exolusi?e  spirit." 

Mb.  BRIGHT :  I  rise  to  express  my 
astonishment  at  the  argument  of  the  At- 
torney General.  I  cannot  believe  that  this 
kind  of  argument  would  do  for  him  in 
other  places  where  he  is  accustomed  to 
speak.  He  never  could  have  risen  to  the 
position  he  occupies  in  the  Courts  of  Law 
if  he  treated  the  Judges  as  he  treats  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  answers  the  objection  as  to  dis- 
franchisement by  the  statement  that  this 
is  a  transfer  from  a  county  to  a  borough 
Member.  We  are  not,  however,  looking 
to  countv  Members  or  borough  Members, 
we  are  looking  to  the  electors,  and  my 
hon.  Friend  proposes  a  remedy  to  prevent 
many  thousands  of  them  from  being  dis- 
franchised. I  ask  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  attention  to  this  fact :  I  will 
take  a  single  borough  with  which  I  am  aa> 
quainted,  and  mention  the  figures,  to  show 


the  error  and  folly  of  the  idea  that,  in  this 
matter,  there  is  anything  involved  that  af- 
fects the  constitution  of    parties  in  this 
House.     I  take  the  borough  of  Rochdale 
— a  very  Liberal  borough,  in  which  the 
Tory  party  have    no  chance  of  success. 
There  are  152  leaseholders  disfranchised 
there   under  this  Bill ;    seventy-three  of 
them  are  Conservatives  ;  seventy-nine  of 
them  are  Liberals.     There  is,  therefore, 
only  a  difference  of  six,  and  that  six  may 
be  changed  very  easily.     Three  may  go 
contrary  to  the  general  estimate  of  their 
views,  and  out  of  the  152  thus  disturbed 
in  their  enjoyment  of  the  franchise,  there 
is  not  more  than  a  difference  of  six  between 
the  two  parties.     In  the  Salford  Hundred 
there  are  13,355  electors,  of  whom  1,248 
will  be  affected  by  what  we  are  now  dis- 
cussing.     It  is   thought  that  a    person 
having  property  within  a  borough  must  be 
necessarily  an  unsatisfactory  elector  for  a 
Tory  candidate.     That  is  a  mistake  ;    if 
you  exclude  from  vot'mg  in  counties  the 
electors  whose  qualification  is  derived  from 
boroughs,  the  difference  they  would  make 
would  be  so  little  as  to  be  of  no  conse- 
quence in  this  House.     If  that  be  so,  is  it 
worth  while  for  the  House  to  split  straws 
in  this  way,  and  to  maintain  a  distinction 
which,  if  we  all  take  a  generous  view  of 
our  countrymen,  we  ought  not  to  wish  to 
maintain  ?     The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man quoted  a  paragraph  from  the  works  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster,  to  which 
he  appeared  to  attach  great  importance. 
Surely,  the  couutry  is  not  going  to  perdi- 
tion, because  you  are  going  to  secure  the 
franchise  to  persons  of  property — yet  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  quoted  that 
passage  as  if   something  terrible  would 
happen  if   the  Amendment  were  carried 
into  effect.     I  merely  rose,  however,  to 
meution  an  argument  which  I  think  con- 
clusive, and  that  is  that  in  the  borough  of 
Rochdale  as  nearly  as  possible  half  of  those 
who  are  affected  are  Conservatives  and 
half   are  Liberals — and,  therefore,  as   a 
mere  matter  of    party  tactics  and  party 
supremacy,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  make 
any  objection  to  the  Amendment.     I  shall 
say  no  more  after  the  late  division,  be- 
cause this  Motion  may  not  be  carried ;  but 
whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  this  House  to 
agree  to  it. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  had  misstated 
the  case.  The  Government  did  not  wish 
to  disfranchise  any  one,  but  merely  desired 
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to  coDtioue  the  state  of  oircumBtaDces  es- 
tablishecl  in  1832  in  respect  to  leaseholders. 
The  argument  against  the  admission  of 
copyholders  to  the  county  constituencies, 
which  had  been  decided  by  the  last  di?i- 
sion,  applied,  in  his  opinion,  with  tenfold 
force  to  the  proposition  now  under  consi- 
deration. 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  that  a  similar 
Motion  to  that  now  before  the  Committee 
had  been  proposed  last  year.  He  proved 
on  that  occasion  that  the  proposition  would, 
if  carried,  have  the  effect  of  adding  5,000 
YOtes  to  the  county  constituency  in  the 
ease  of  Birmingham  alone,  and  that  fact 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  considered  a  suflScient 
reason  for  dropping  the  clause. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  that  the  proposition  made 
last  year  was  the  same  as  that  made  now. 
In  the  letter  it  may  ha?e  been  so,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  was  made 
are  totally  different  The  disfranchisement 
of  freeholders,  copyholders,  and  lessees 
affected  by  the  Bill  of  last  year  was  a 
small  one,  while  the  disfranchisement 
affected  by  this  Bill  will  be  a  Tory  large 
one.  At  the  time  we  made  our  proposition 
we  were  all  labouring  under  a  gross  delu- 
sion— we  really  belieyed  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
were  opposed  to  all  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise. We  were  positiTcly  under  that 
belief,  and  under  those  circumstances  the 
Goyernment  were  very  desirous  of  narrow- 
ing the  issues,  and,  as  far  as  we  could,  to 
get  rid  of  all  propositions  of  secondary 
importance.  Consequently,  we  receded 
from  a  proposition  which  I  believe  to  be 
one  of  the  soundest  in  principle,  and  I 
would  even  say  one  of  the  most  Conserva- 
tive propositions  that  it  is  possible  to  make. 
I  speak  that  seriously,  and  should  be  glad 
to  hear  the  reply  of  any  Gentleman  who 
may  think  it  absurd.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral has  laid  down  a  doctrine  which  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  principles  of  the  con- 
stitution. The  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man has  stated  that  the  great  object  to  be 
held  in  view  should  be  the  total  separation 
of  the  representation  of  counties  and  bo- 
roughs. But  the  old  basis  of  the  borough 
franchise  is  occupation,  while  that  of  the 
country  is  property  ;  and  it  was  under  the 
Reform  Act  that  you  introduced  for  the 
first  time  the  right  to  vote  by  occupation 
in  the  counties.  Then  it  was  that  you  in- 
troduced for  the  first  time  a  morsel  of  the 
Ur.  Qoldmy 


principle  upon  which  your  borough  fran- 
chise was  founded.  You  are  now  going 
down  to  a  £12  occupancy,  and  before  long 
you  may  have  to  go  down  further.  Tou 
are  multiplying  occupation  votes  in  coun- 
ties, and  as  you  go  downwards  it  is  quite 
plain  that  you  detach  the  occupation  vote 
from  the  possession  of  property.  Now, 
what  can  be  more  natural — more  legiti- 
mate, and,  if  I  am  allowed  to  say  so,  more 
Conservative  than  to  seek  for  the  means 
of  multiplying  the  proprietary  interests  of 
the  old  basis  of  county  occupation  ?  I  am 
very  much  disappointed  at  the  late  judg- 
ment of  the  House  ;  but  I  hope  they  will 
accede  to  this  proposition,  because  I  believe 
it  is  one  of  the  soundest  in  principle  which 
could  be  offered  to  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  because  it  is  one  which  will  cer- 
tainly obtain  the  approval  of  the  country. 

Question  put,   "  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  230  ; 
Noes  256:  Majority  26. 

AYES. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Collier,  Sir  R.  P. 

Adam,  W.  P.  Colthurst,  Sir  G.  C. 

AUen,  W.  S.  ColvUe,  C.  R. 

Amberley,  Visooont  Cowen,  J. 

Andover,  Viscount  Cowpor,  hon.  H,  F. 

Antrobos,  E.  Cowpor,  rt.  hon.  W.  F. 

Bagwell,  J.  Granfurd,  E.  H.  J. 

Baines,  E.  Crawford,  R.  W. 

Barolaj,  A.  C.  Cremome,  Lord 

Barnes,  T.  Crossley,  Sir  F. 

Bass,  A.  Darey,  R. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Denman,  hon.  O. 

Bailey,  T.  Dent,  J.  D. 

Beaumont,  H.  F.  Dering,  Sir  E.  C. 

Berkeley,  hon.  U.  F,  Devereax,  R.  J. 

Biddulph,  M.  Dillwyn,  L.  L. 

Blake,  J.  A.  Dnff,  M.  E.  G. 

Bouverie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.  Edwards,  C. 

Bright,  Sir  C.  T.  Edwards,  H. 

Bright,  J.  Eliot,  Lord 

Bruoe,  Lord  C.  Enfield,  Viscount 

Bryan,  G.  L.  Erskine,  Vice-Ad.  J.  E. 

Buller,  Sir  A.  W.  Esmonde,  J. 

BuUer,  Sir  E.  M.  Evans,  T.  W. 

Butler,  C.  S.  Ewart,  W. 

Calcrad,  J.  H.  M.  Ewing,  H.  E.  Crum- 

Candlish,  J.  Eykyn,  R. 

Card  well,  rt.  hon.  E.  Fawcett,  H. 

Castlerosse,  Viscount  Fildes,  J. 

Cavendish,  Lord  E.  FitzGerald,rt.  hen.  Lord 
Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C.  0.  A. 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  Foley,  H.  W. 

Cheetham,  J.  Foljambe,  F.  J.  S. 

ChUders,  H.  C.  E.  Fordyce,  W.  D. 

Cholmeley,  Sir  M.  J.  Forster,  C. 

Clay,  J.  Forster,  W.  E. 

Clement,  W.  J.  Fortescue,  hon.  D.  F. 

Clinton,  Lord  E.  P.  Foster,  W.  0. 

Clive,  G.  Gavin,  Major 

Cogan,  rt.  hn.  W.  H.  F.  Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.  E. 
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GUdatoM,  W.  H.  Morris,  W. 

GljOt  G.  G.  Morriflon,  W. 

GoIdflDid,  Sir  F.  H.  Murphy,  N.  D. 

Gofioben,  rt.  hon.  G.  J.  Neate,  C. 


Gower,  hon.  F.  L. 
Gower,  Lord  R. 
GxahjuD,  W. 
Gray,  Sir  J. 
Grenfell,  H.  R. 
Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G. 
Grosrenor,  Lord  R. 


Nioholflon,  W. 
Niool,  J.  D. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
Ogilvy,  Sir  J. 
Oliphant,  L. 
O'Loghlen,  Sir  0.  M. 


Gwwrenor,  Capt,  R.  W.    O'ReiUy,  M.  W. 


GroTO,  T.  F. 
Gnmey,  S. 
Hadfteld,  G. 
Hamilton,  E.  W.  T. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Harris,  J.  D. 


Osborne,  R.  6. 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Owen,  Sir  H.  0. 
Paoke,  Colonel 
Padmore,  R, 
Palmer,  Sir  R. 
Pease,  J.  W. 


Hartington,  Marquess  of  Peel,  A.  W. 


fiay.  Lord  J. 
Hay,  Lord  W.  M. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Headlam,  rt.  bn.  T.  £. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  Lord 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Hibbert,  J.  T. 
Hodgklnson,  G. 
Holden,  I. 
Holland,  E. 
Horsman,  rt.  hon.  E. 


Peel,  J. 
Pelham,  Lord 
Peto,  Sir  S.  M. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Pollard-Urqnhart,  W. 
Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 
Potter,  £. 
Price,  R.  G. 
Price,  W.  P. 
Pry  so,  E.  L. 
Pritcbard,  J. 
Pngh,  D. 


Howard,  hon.  C.  W.  G.    Rawlinson,  Sir  H. 


iiogbes,  W.  B. 
Horst,  R.  H. 
Hntt,  rt.  hon.  Sir  W. 
Ingham,  R^ 
James,  E. 
Jardino,  R. 
Jcrroise,  Sir  J.  0. 
Johnstone,  Sir  J. 
Kennedy,  T. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Klngscote,  Colonel 
Einnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen, 

£• 
Labouchere,  H. 
Layard,  A.  H. 
Lament,  J. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Leatbam,  W.  H. 
Lee,  W. 
Leeman,  G. 
LefeTre,G.  J.  S. 
Locke,  J. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Losk,  A. 
M'Laren,  D. 


Rebow,  J.  G. 
Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 
Robertson,  D. 
Rothschild,  Baron  M.de 
Rothschild,  N.  M.  do 
Rnssell,  A. 
St.  Attbyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Alderman 
Samnda,  J.  D^A. 
Samaelson,  B. 
Sannderson,  E. 
Scholefield,  W. 
Scott,  Sir  W. 
Seely,  0. 
Seymour,  A. 
Seymour,  H.  D. 
Shafto,  R.  D. 
Simeon,  Sir  J. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  A. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Speirs,  A.  A. 
Stacpoole,  W, 
SUnsfeld,  J. 
Stock,  O. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Stuart,  Col.  Crichton- 


Maijoribanks,  Sir  D.  0.    Sykos,  Colonel  W.  H. 


Martin,  C.  W. 
Merry,  J. 
MUbank,  F.  A. 
Mill,  J.  S. 
Mills,  J.  R. 
MUton,  yjsoonnt 
MiteheU,  A. 
Moflatt,  G. 
Moflk,C.J. 
Monseli,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Moore,  C. 
Mcv^y  R*  J* 


Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M'C. 
Tracy,  hon.  C.  R.  D. 

Hanbury- 
TreToIyan,  G.  0. 
Vanderbyl,  P. 
Vemey,  Sir  H. 
Vivian,  Capthn.J.C.W. 
Watkin,  E.  W. 
Western,  Sir  T.  B. 
Whatman,  J. 


White,  hon.  Capt.  C. 
White,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Williamson,  Sir  H. 
Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 


Wyvil,  M. 
Young,  R. 

TELLSRS. 

Vivian,  U.  H. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 


NOES. 
Addcrley.  rt.hon.  C.  B.    Dyott,  Colonel  R. 


Akroyd,  E. 
Annesley,hon.  Col.  H. 
Arkwright,  R. 
Aytoun,  R.  S. 
Bagge,  SirW. 
Bagnall,  C. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Baillie,  rt.  hon.  H.  J. 
Baring,  hon.  A.  H. 
Bamett,  H. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttelot,  Colonel 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Bathurst,  A.  A. 
Baxter,  W.  E. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Beecroft,  G.  S. 
Benyon,  R. 
Beresford,  Capt.  D.W. 
Pack- 


Earle,  R.  A. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Eckersley,  N. 
Edwards,  Sir  H. 
Egerton,  E.  0. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Fane,  Lt.-Col.  H.  H. 
Fane,  Colonel  J.  W. 
Feilden,  J. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Fergusson,  Sir  J. 
Finlay,  A.  S. 
Floyer,  J. 
Forde,  Colonel 
Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen. 
Freshfleld,  0.  E. 
Gallwey,  SirW.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gilpin,  Colonel 
Goddard,  A.  L. 


Bernard,  hn.  Col.  H.  B.    Goldney,  G. 


Bingham,  IjOrd 
Bourne,  Colonel 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Brett,  W.  B. 
Brooks,  R. 
Browne,  Lord  J.  T. 
Bruce,  C. 
Bruen,  H. 
Buckley,  E. 
CampbeU,  A.  H. 
Capper,  C. 
Cartwright,  Colonel 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  S. 


Gooch,  Sir  D. 
Goodson,  J. 
Gore,  J.  R.  0. 
Gore,  W.  R.  0. 
Grant,  A. 
Graves,  S.  R. 
Gray,  Lt.-Colonel 
Greenall,  G. 
Greene,  E. 
Gregory,  W.  H; 
Grey,  hon.  T.  de 
Griffith,  C.  D. 
GrosTcnor,  Earl 
Gumey,  rt.  hon.  R. 


Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.  Gwyn,  H. 

Chambers,  T.  Hamilton,  rt.hn.Lord  C. 

Chatterton,  rt.  hn.  H.  E.  Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 

Clive,  Capt.  hon.  G.  W.  Hamilton,  I.  T. 


Colo,  hon.  H. 
Cole,  hon.  J.  L. 
Cooper,  E.  H. 
Corrance,  F.  S. 
Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Courtenay,  Lord 
Cox,  W.  T. 
Cranborne,  Viscount 
Cubitt,G. 
Curzon,  Viscount 
Dalglish,  R. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dawson,  R.  P. 
Dick,  F. 

Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Dimsdale,  R. 
Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 
Du  Cane,  C. 
Buncombe,  hon.  Adm. 


Hamilton,  Viscount 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Hardy,  J. 
Hartley,  J. 
Ilartopp,  E.  B. 
Harvey,  R.  B. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heathcote,  hon.  G.  H. 
Heathcote,  Sir  W. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W. 
Henniker-Major,    hon. 

J.  M. 
Herbert,  hon.  Col.  P. 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C. 
Hesketh,  Sir  T.  G. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hildyard.  T.  B.  T. 
Hogg,  Lieut.- Col.  J.  M. 
Holford,  R.  S. 


Duncombe,  hn.  Colonel  Holmesdale,  Viscount 

Dunkellin,  Lord  Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 

Dunne,  General  Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B, 

Du  Pro,  C.  G.  Hornby.  W.  H. 

Dyke,  W.  H.  HorsfaU,  T.  B. 
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Hotham,  Lord 
Howes,  E. 
Haddleston,  J.  W. 
Hunt.  G.W. 
Jolliffe,  hon.  H.  H. 
Jones,  D. 

Karslake,  Sir  J.  B. 
Kayanagh,  A. 
Kekewich,  S.  T. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennard,  R.  W. 
King,  J.  K. 
King,  J.  G. 
Knightlej,  Sir  R. 
Lacon,  Sir  £. 
Laird,  J. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lanjon,  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  £.  W. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
liOgh,  Major  C. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  G.  P. 
Lewis,  H. 
Liddel],hon.  H.  G. 
Lindsaj,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Lindsaj,  Colonel  R.  L. 
Long,  R.  P. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  Captain 
Lowther,J. 
MaoEvoj,  E. 
M'Kenna,  J.  N. 
Mackie,  J. 

Mackinnon,  Capt.  L.  B. 
Mackinnon,  W.  A. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
Malnwaring,  T. 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 
Meller,  Colonel 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Mitford,  W.  T. 
Montagu,  rt.hn.Lord  R, 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  C. 
Morgan,  0. 
Morris,  G. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Naas,  Lord 
Neeld.  Sir  J. 
Neville-GrenTille,  R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
North,  Colonel 
Northcote,rt.hn.SirS,H. 
O'NeUl,  E. 
Packe,  C.  W. 
Paget,  R.  H. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palk,  Sir  L. 
Parker,  Major  W. 
Parry,  T. 


Paull,  H. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Gren. 
Percy,  Mjr.-Gen.Ld.  H. 
Pim,  J. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Rearden,  D.  J. 
Repton,  G.  W.  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robertson,  P.  F. 
Rolt,  Sir  J. 
Royston,  Viscount 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 
Schreiber,  0. 
Sclater-Booth,  G. 
Scourfield,  J.  U. 
Selwin,  H.  J. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
SoTeme,  J.  £. 
Seymour,  G.  H. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Stanhope,  J.  B. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
Stirling-Maxwell,SirW. 
Stopford,  S.  G. 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  M. 
Stuart,  Lieut.-Col.W. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Sturt,  Lt.-Col.  N. 
Surtees,  0.  F. 
Surtees,  H.  E. 
Sykes,  C. 
Thorold,  Sir  J.  U. 
Torrens,  R. 
Tottenham,Lt.-Col.C.G. 
Trecby,  J.  W. 
Trevor,  Lord  A.E.Hill- 
TroUope,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Turner,  C. 
Vance,  J. 

Vandeleur,  Colonel 
Vcmer,  E.  W. 
Walcott,  Admiral 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Walrond,  J.  W. 
Walsh,  A. 
Walsh,  Sir  J. 
Waterfaouse,  S. 
Welby,  W.  E. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Williams,  F.  M. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyld,  J. 

Wyndham,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.W.W. 

TBLLBBS. 

Taylor,  Colonel  T.  E. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 


Mr.  card  WELL  said,  he  rose  to  pro- 
pose the  insertion  of  a  proYiso  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
in  reference  to  the  city  of  Oxford  and 
borough  of  Cambridge. 


Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  add  the  words 
"  and  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  entitle 
any  person  to  rote  in  the  Election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Oxford  or 
Town  of  Cambridge,  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  any  chambers  or  premises  in  any  of  tlie  Colleges 
or  Halls  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge."—(iff.  CardwelL) 

Qaestion  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  lowther  said,  that  if  the 
Amendment  were  carried  a  yery  large 
number  of  the  educated  classes  would  be 
deprived  of  the  suffrage.  The  Reform  Act 
of  1832  was  hardly  a  precedent^  because  it 
merely  conferred  the  franchise  on  the  oc- 
cupiers of  dwelling-houses  of  the  clear 
annual  ?a1ue  of  £10»  whereas  the  present 
Measure  enfranchised  erery  householder 
and  a  great  number  of  lodgers.  With  re- 
gard to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  it  was 
certain  that  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
would  add  the  suburbs  of  Chesterton  and 
Barnwell  to  the  Parliamentary  borough, 
and  in  that  event,  if  this  proposal  were 
adopted,  all  the  better  quarters  of  the 
town  would  be  totally  unrepresented. 
Perhaps  he  should  be  told  that  members 
of  the  University  were  represented  by 
the  members  for  the  University  who  sat 
in  that  House  ;  but  if  that  argument  was 
good,  it  would  also  debar  members  of 
the  Universities  from  voting  at  a  county 
election,  or  at  the  election  for  any  city 
or  borough  in  which  they  resided.  A  col- 
lege tutor  or  bursar  who  happened  to  fix 
his  residence  in  the  town  of  Cambridge 
ought  no  more  to  be  deprived  of  his  vote 
for  that  borough  than  any  other  member 
of  the  Uniyereity  ought  to  be  deprived  of 
any  yote  he  might  have  for  the  City  of 
Westminster  or  some  distant  county. 
Under  the  Cambridge  Award  Act  of  1850 
the  rates  of  eyery  college  were  compounded 
for  and  were  paid  by  the  heads  of  college?, 
instead  of  being  collected  from  each  oc- 
cupier, and  why  was  this  more  of  a  com- 
promise than  the  Small  Tenements  Act  ? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  had  gladly  abandoned  the 
compounding  Acts,  and  with  what  justice 
could  that  House  abolish  the  compound- 
householder  in  all  the  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom  except  Oxford  and  Cambridge? 
He  had  always  contended  that  if  you  pro- 
posed to  enfranchise,  you  should  admit  all 
classes  unreseryedly  and  without  distinc- 
tion. No  local  yestry  Act  should  be  per- 
mitted for  an  instant  to  stand  as  a  barrier 
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iMtweoi  any  portion  of  oor  fellow-coun  try- 
men  and  their  political  rights.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  not,  he 
thought,  refuse,  on  reconsideration  of  the 
matter,  to  place  the  city  of  Oxford  and 
the  borough  of  Cambridge  on  precisely  the 
same  footing  as  erery  other  borough.  He 
trusted  therefore  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  card  well  could  not  at  all  ac- 
knowledge the  justice  of  the  argument 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  addressed 
to  the  House.  The  Unifcrsities  of  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge  were  represented  by 
the  members  for  those  Universities ;  and 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  find  that»  by  the 
Reform  Act,  it  was  enacted  that  the  men 
residing  in  academical  buildings  should 
not,  by  virtue  of  that  residence,  acquire 
Totes  for  the  city  of  Oxford  or  the  town 
of  Cambridge.  It  appeared,  indeed,  from 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  mode  in  which  the  rates  were  collected 
from  the  colleges  would,  according  to  the 
arangementa  of  the  present  Bill,  present 
another  difficulty  in  the  way  of  these  gen- 
tlemen obtaining  yotes,  because  they  would 
not  pay  their  rates  personally.  This  was 
not  the  objection  upon  which  the  Amend- 
ment was  founded.  By  the  Saving  Clause 
of  the  Bill  it  was  provided  that  in  regard 
to  all  the  franchises  the  same  general  regu- 
lation should  apply  in  this  Bill  as  applied 
in  the  Act  of  1832,  and  the  Amendment 
simply  contained  the  identical  words  con- 
tained in  the  Reform  Act. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  felt  it  to  be 
bis  doty  to  warn  the  House  against  the 
disfranchising  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  He  denied  that  the'  persons 
who  lived  in  Cambridge  or  Oxford  were 
represented  by  the  Members  for  those 
Universities ;  or,  at  all  events,  they  were 
represented  by  the  University  Members, 
not  as  being  residents  in  the  town,  but  as 
being  graduates  of  the  Universities.  For 
instance,  if  he  resided  in  the  extreme  parts 
of  Scotland  or  Cornwall,  he  should  still 
hare  a  TOte  for  his  University.  If,  how- 
ever, as  was  actually  the  case,  he  resided, 
as  a  fellow  of  a  college,  within  the  borough 
of  Cambridge,  paying  rent  for  his  rooms, 
and  contributing  towards  all  the  rates  of 
the  town,  and  if  he  were  to  be  disfran- 
chised, as  far  as  the  borough  of  Cambridge 
wos  concerned,  he  was  placed  in  compari- 
son with  other  voters  in  a  very  unfortunate 
position,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  get  a  borough  vote.  Because 
he  happened  to  reside  in  the  University, 
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and  took  a  part  in  its  education,  he  had 
been  told  by  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Liberal  party  that  he  must  not  vote  except 
for  the  University.  It  was  no  argument 
and  no  consolation  to  him  to  be  informed 
that  this  arrangement  was  carried  out  by 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832.  To  bo  candid, 
he  thought  that  this  proposal  was  favoured 
in  certain  quarters,  because  it  was  felt  that 
the  probable  result  of  its  omission  from 
the  Bill  would  be  to  give  more  votes  to 
the  Conservatives  than  to  the  Liberals. 
Botjf  he  thought  the  effect  of  this  fran- 
chise would  be  to  give  votes  to  ten  Con- 
servatives for  every  vote  given  to  a  Li- 
beral, he  should  still  be  just  as  much  in 
favour  of  a  college  or  lodging  franchise. 
Having  always  been  an  advocate  for  the 
extreme  extension  of  the  sufiVage,  he 
could  not  understand  why  undergraduates 
above  twenty-one,  and  complying  with 
the  conditions  on  which  others  had  the 
franchise,  should  not  possess  it  also. 
The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  enfranchise 
as  many  as  possible,  and  it  appeared  to 
him  that  if  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  be  agreed  to,  the  Com- 
mittee would  sanction  a  very  unfortunate 
and  singularly  unjust  disfranchisement. 
He  hoped  that  the  Government  would  not 
give  way  on  the  point ;  but,  if  they  did,  he 
should  divide  the  House  against  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  SCHREIBER  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  founded  his  Mo' 
tion  on  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
But  things  had  greatly  changed  since  that 
time.  Then  the  colleges  paid  no  rates, 
now  they  did  ;  then  they  were  extra-paro- 
ehial,  now  they  were  not ;  then  there  were 
no  lodgers,  now  they  existed.  Coming 
from  a  Gentleman  who  advocated  the 
lodger  franchise,  this  was  one  of  the 
strangest  proposals  he  had  ever  listened 
to,  and  he  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
afBrmed. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  that  the  Members 
of  the  Universities  were  desirous  of  keep- 
ing the  two  franchises  separate.  It  was, 
no  doubt  true  that  there  were  some 
changes  ;  but  he  reminded  the  House  that 
there  was  no  individual  rating  in  the  col- 
leges, and  all  that  this  Amendment  pro- 
posed was  that  undergraduates  should  not 
acquire  a  vote  by  the  mere  occupation  of 
college  rooms.  He  should  give  his  support 
to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  the  ground  on 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  moved 
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the  Amendment  was  completely  cut  from 
tinder  him.  The  fact  of  the  college  paying 
rates  made  a  great  alteration.  Rather 
more  than  twenty  years  ago  the  question 
of,  whether  the  University  was  in  the  city 
was  much  dehated  on  the  occasion  of  the 
erection  of  a  new  lunatic  asylum,  for  the 
cost  of  which  the  colleges  were  assessed. 
They  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  not  in  the  city,  and  on  heing  assessed 
to  the  county  rate  for  the  same  object, 
they  then  contended  that  they  were  not  in 
the  county.  Eyentually  they  compromised 
the  matter  by  pajing  a  lump  sum,  without 
prejudice.  Since  then  they  had  been  rated 
to  the  poor  rate  in  the  city,  and  had  paid 
it.  He  did  not  see  why,  if  any  party  bore 
all  the  burdens  incident  to  the  payment  of 
rates,  they  should  not  possess  the  same 
priTilege  of  voting  which  other  ratepayers 
possessed.  The  Amendment  would  dis- 
franchise Nonconformists  and  Bachelors  of 
Arts.  He  should  vote  against  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  JOHN  SIMEON  said,  he  thought 
the  University  and  city  ought  to  be  kept 
as  distinct  as  possible.  Nor  did  he  think 
that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  under- 
graduates studying  at  the  college  to  have 
their  minds  distracted  by  being  thrown 
into  the  vortex  of  political  excitement  while 
pursuing  their  studies.  He  should  there- 
fore support  the  Amendment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
he  thought  that  there  was  not  a  word  to 
be  said  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  as  to  the  justice  and  policy  of 
giving  to  members  of  the  University  a  vote 
for  the  borough  in  which  they  resided, 
entirely  irrespective  of  their  University 
vote.  At  present  the  Universities  rated 
themselves,  and  paid  a  quota  to  the  city, 
and  the  occupiers  of  rooms  individually 
were  not  rated.  There  was  no  analogy 
between  the  city  and  the  University  in 
their  being  local  constituencies.  The  latter 
was  only  local  so  far  as  the  place  was  con- 
cerned for  taking  the  poll.  But  if  persons 
living  in  colleges  came  under  the  category 
of  lodgers,  he  did  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  be  excluded  on  the  ground  of 
their  being  members  of  the  University. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  act  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  would  necessitate  the  rating  of  the 
occupier  of  chambers  in  a  college  ;  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  exclude  any  member  of  the 
University  who  could  sustain  a  claim  as  a 
lodger. 

Mr.  monk  said,  he  must  vote  against 
the  Amendment,  as  he  could  not  consent 
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to  introduce  disfranchising  clauses  into  an 
enfranchising  Bill. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee  rejected  this  Amendment  very  large 
deputations  representing  both  the  Univer- 
sities, as  well  as  the  City  of  Oxford  and 
town  of  Cambridge,  would  wait  upon  the 
Government  in  the  course  of  next  week. 
He  protested  against  the  decision  at  which 
the  Committee  seemed  about  to  arrive, 
and  would  move  that  the  Chairman  do  re- 
port Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — (Ifr.  Neaie.) 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  not  persevere 
with  his  Motion.  [Mr.  Neate  :  I  shall.]  He 
was  anxious  to  impress  upon  the  Com- 
mittee that  they  could  not  do  a  thing  more 
contrary  to  sound  principles  in  every  point 
of  view,  more  mischievous  to  the  Universi- 
ties, or  more  destructive  of  the  good  feeling 
which  ought  to  prevail  between  each  Uni- 
versity and  the  town,  than  to  adopt  this 
proposition.  The  Bill  of  1832  left  the 
two  corporations  as  it  found  them,  per- 
fectly distinct.  The  law  gave  the  Uni- 
versities special  privileges  for  special  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  towns,  if  their  ancient 
franchises  were  interfered  with,  would 
naturally  say,  "  If  members  of  the  Uni- 
versities seek  the  rights  of  citizens,  let 
them  become  citizens  to  all  intents  and 
purposes."  He  could  not  conceive  any- 
thing more  likely  to  throw  the  Universities 
into  confusion  than  this  proposal  to  make 
them  parties  to  the  town  elections — any- 
thing more  likely  to  revive  animosities  and 
conflicts,  and  even  breaches  of  the  peace, 
which  of  late  years  had  so  happily  dimi- 
nished. If  the  object  were  to  destroy  the  har- 
mony that  ought  to  exist,  let  them  accede  to 
the  Amendment ;  if  it  were  to  preserve  the 
normal  state  of  feeling  that  ought  to  ex- 
ist, let  them  adhere  to  the  settlement  of 
1832  on  this  point.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  favoured  with  the  views  of 
Her  Majesty's  government,  especially  of 
those  Members  connected  with  University 
representation: 

Mr.  SELWTN  said,  he  could  see  no 
good  reason  why  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity should  not  have  votes  for  the  borough 
as  lodgers — nor  how  the  question  of  rating 
could  possibly  affect  the  new  class  of  voters 
under  the  lodger  franchise.  He  did  not 
wish  to  alter  the  existing  relations  between 
the  Universities  and  the  townsi  but  on  what 
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prineiple  eoold  the  Committee  grant  a  TOte 
to  one  lodger  in  Cambridge,  and  refuse  it 
to  another,  liting  in  the  same  house,  and 
pajing  an  equal  amount  of  rent,  merely 
because  he  happened  to  be  a  member  of 
the  University,  and  the  same  lodger,  if 
he  removed  to  Portsmouth,  would  there 
hare  a  vote,  which  was  denied  to  him  in 
Cambridge  ? 

Mb.  CARDWELL  said  he  must  ex- 
press his  disappointment  at  not  hearing  the 
sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment. 
To  prevent  surprise,  he  took  the  opportu- 
nity of  stating  before  they  separated  on 
Friday  night  that  this  subject  would  be 
considered  when  they  came  to  the  40th 
clause,  and  he  had  also  put  down  a  notice 
upon  the  paper.  It  was  easy  to  allege,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  had  done, 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  would  be 
kept  out  by  the  Amendment  would  be 
voters  hostile  in  politics  to  himself  and  his 
hon.  Friend ;  but  he  begged  to  declare 
that  he  had  always  received  the  great- 
est kindness  from  residents  in  the  Uni- 
versity as  well  as  in  the  city»  and  there- 
fore he  protested  against  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  was  actuated  by  any  such 
narrow  consideration.  The  policy  of  the 
State  had  always  been  to  keep  the  Uni- 
versities, representing  learning,  entirely 
distinct  and  separate  from  the  towns,  re- 
presenting trade  and  professions,  and  there- 
fore his  hon.  Friend  and  himself  were 
bound  to  raise  the  question,  and  to  take 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
point. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDT  said,  there 
was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  alter  the  arrangement  made 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in  this  re- 
spect. For  himself,  he  should  feel  pre- 
cluded from  raising  the  Question,  having 
been  a  party  to  an  understanding  come  to 
with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
that  the  Amendment  was  to  be  agreed  to 
if  the  latter  part  of  the  clause  were  left 
out. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toithdratcn. 

Mb.  CARDWELL :  I  feel  myself  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  I  ought  not  to  be 
placed.  I  understood  distinctly  that  this 
arrangement  had  the  sanction  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Ezohequer. 

Thb  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  will  not  enter  into  what  passed 
on  Friday  night  upon  this  point ;  but  I 
am  perfectly  ready  to  say  that,  having 
been  informed  that  members  of  the  Uni- 


versity to  whom  this  question  has  been  8ub« 
mitted  were  of  opinion  that  they  should 
accept  the  former  part  of  the  clause  to 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  has  referred, 
I  said  I  should  be  happy  to  support  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  if  he  withdrew  the 
part  to  which  they  objected,  and  I  cer- 
tainly should  support  him. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  must 
protest  against  so  important  a  question 
being  made  the  subject  of  private  arrange- 
ment between  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  ; 
it  was  a  matter  for  the  House. 

Mr.  FAWCETT,  on  the  same  ground, 
declared  his  intention  of  dividing  the  House. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  that  with  the  consent 
of  the  House,  he  would  withdraw  his  Mo- 
tion that  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  added." 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  200 ; 
Noes  179 :  Majority  21. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  41  (Writs,  &c.,  to  be  made  con^ 
formable  to  this  Act)  agreed  to. 

Clause  42  (Construction  of  Act.) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER proposed  a  technical  Amendment 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  provisions 
of  the  Registration  Act  extend  to  the 
clause. 

VisooiTNT  CRANBORNE  said,  he 
thought  the  Amendment  ought  to  have 
been  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Committee  ;  he  therefore  moved  that  pro- 
gress be  reported. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  not  at  that  hour 
(twenty  minutes  to  one)  resist  the  Motion. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress,  to  sit  again 
To-morrow,  at  Two  of  the  clock. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  AND  ROMAN 

CATHOLIC     BELIEF      ACTS. 

NOMINATION  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  Mr.  MaoEvoy  be  one  of  the  Members 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  EoelesiMtical 
Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Acts." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  after  entering 
upon  a  discussion  of  the  relations  between 
the  Papacy  and   the  empire  of  Russia, 
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said,  he  wished  to  know  the  opinion  of  the 
Government  as  to  the  necessity  of  appoint- 
ing this  Committee.  The  Act  was  one 
which  required  a  whole  Session  to  pass, 
and  now  they  were  asked  to  refer  it  to  a 
Select  Committee  at  half  past  one  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  The  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee was  adopted  in  an  empty  House. 
He  had  looked  through  the  names  of  the 
Committee,  and,  to  the  best  of  his  belief, 
there  was  a  dead  majority  in  favour  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act. 
He  begged  to  move  that  the  debate  be  now 
adjourned. 

Sir  GEOROE  BOWTER  said,  that  he 
must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
hon.  Member's  statement  of  the  Russian 
case ;  but  as  the  Committee  was  one  to 
inquire  into  such  a  subject,  and  would  have 
no  power  to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
obstruct  the  business  of  the  House  by 
persevering  in  his  Motion  for  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate.  He  would  state  that 
there  were  only  two  Roman  Catholics  on 
the  list  of  Members. 

Mr.  MONCREIFF  said,  that  as  the  Act 
undoubtedly  extended  to  Scotland,  it  would 
be  only  fair  that  a  Scotch  Member  should 
be  appointed  on  the  Committee.  He  also 
thought  the  question  should  be  dealt  with 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  VERNER  complained  of  the  con- 
cessions which  were  constantly  being  made 
to  Roman  Catholics,  the  result  of  which, 
he  predicted,  would  be  that  Roman  Catho- 
lic bishops  in  Ireland  would  be  allowed 
to  take  precedence  of  the  Protestant 
prelates. 

Mr.  VANCE  admitted  that  the  com- 
position of  the  Committee  had  been  im- 
proved, and  had  himself  on  that  account 
consented  to  serve  on  it ;  but  he  thought 
a  further  improvement  might  be  made. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  the  views  stated  by  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  friend  the  Member  for 
Edinburgh,  having  the  greatest  objection 
to  any  Committee  on  this  subject  which 
was  not  presided  over  by  a  Member  of 
the  Government,  and  in  which  there  was 
not  included  a  single  Scotch  Member. 

Mr.  MAGUIRE  suggested  that  the 
Committee  should  consist  of  seventeen 
Members,  and  that  Sir  George  Bowyer 
and  a  Scotch  Member  should  be  added. 

Mr.  MacEVOY  trusted  the  House  would 
proceed  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  once,  as  it  had  already  been 
postponed  several  times. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — (Mr. 
Newdegate.) 

The  House  dmdSd : — Ayes  17;  Noes 
25 :  Majority  8. 

Question,  **  That  Mr.  MacEvoy  be  one 
of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Acts/'  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Greoort,  Mr.  Howes, 
Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  nominated  other  Members  of 
the  said  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  M'Eenna  be  one  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  said  Committee." 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 
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MINUTES. ]^SsLicT  Coioamx— On  Railwajr 
CompanieB  appointed, 

PuBUO  Bills — First  Reading^lAnd  Tax  Com- 
missioners'  Names*  (176);  Gal  way  Harbour 
(Composition  of  Debt)*  (170);  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  (Ireland)*  (177); 
Black  water  Bridge*  (178);  Railway  Compa- 
nies (Scotland)*  (179);  Merchant  Shipping 
(180). 

Second  Reading — Consecration  of  Churchyards 
(No.  d)*  (U4);  Railway  Companies  (160), 
and  re/erred  to  Select  Committee ;  Consecra- 
tion and  Ordination  Fees*  (148);  County 
Treasurers  (Ireland)*  (140);  Railways  (Scot- 
land) *  (162);  New  Parishes  and  Church 
Building  Acts  Amendment*  (146);  Court  of 
Chancery  OfiBcers  (164) ;  Bridges  (Ireland)  * 
(164);  Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental*  (166) ;  Brown's  Cha- 
rity {liS)t  negatived. 

Committee — Recovery  of  Certain  Debts  (Scot- 
land) *  (66) ;  NaTal  Stores*  (160) ;  Local  Go- 
Temment  Supplemental  (No.  8)  *  ( 166). 

Report — RecoTery  of  Certain  Debts  (Scotland)  * 
(181);  Naval  Stores*  (160);  Local  Govern- 
ment Supplemental  (No.  8)*  (166). 

Third  Reading^  Chuthua  and  Sheemess  Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate*  (170);  Policies  of  As- 
soranoe  *  (162)|  Kkdpaaed. 
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.  ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 
THE  ADDBE8S«      EZPLA5ATI0N. 

The  Dukb  of  ARGYLL  said,  he  de- 
sired to  ask  a  question  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the 
Motion  agreed  to  last  night  on  the  Irish 
Church.  Was  it  intended  that  the  in- 
Testigation  should  be  limited  to  an  inquiry 
as  to  facts,  and  that  no  opinions  should 
be  expressed  by  the  Commission?  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  recorded 
Tote,  which  stated  that  information  was  to 
be  procured  as  to  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  property  and  reyennes  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view 
to  their  more  productive  management,  and 
stopped  there,  was  that  the  inquiry  would 
be  limited  to  such  questions  as  whether 
the  property  had  been  properly  managed  ; 
and  in  that  case  there  would  be  no  inquiry 
and  no  report  with  reference  to  the  facts 
of  the  distribution  of  the  property.  He 
desired,  therefore,  to  ask  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  GoTernment  as  to  the 
scope  of  the  Commission  they  were  about 
to  issne. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY  said,  the  noble 
Duke  was  no  doubt  correct  as  to  the  terms 
of  the  Resolution  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  passed  ;  but,  personally,  he  (the  Earl 
cf  Derby)  stated  that  he  thought  it  desir- 
able that  the  Commission  should  inquire 
into  the  whole  state  and  condition  of  the 
Irish  Church,  including  the  points  to  which 
the  noble  Duke  had  referred.  He  appre- 
hended that  the  House,  by  assenting  to  the 
Motion  for  an  Address  to  the  Crown  in 
favour  of  inquiry,  did  not  preclude  the  Go- 
vernment from  making  the  inquiry  more 
extensive  than  the  Resolution  indicated  it 
should  be ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  Com* 
mission  would  inquire  into  every  particular. 


RAILWAY  COMPANIES  BILL-(No.  159.) 

(  The  Duke  of  Richmond.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Duxb  of  RICHMOND,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  the  affairs  of  some  of  the  rail- 
way companies  in  this  country  were  in  so 
notorious  a  condition,  and  had  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  that  he  would  not 
detain  their  Lordships  by  any  explanation 
on  that  subject.  The  Government,  bow- 
ever,  having  deemed  it  necessary  to  take 


some  steps  in  consequence,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Stafford  Northcote)  who  at 
that  time  presided  over  the  Board  of  Trade, 
prepared  and  brought  in  a  Bill  in  the  other 
House,  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  railway  interests 
of  the  country.  It  was  entitled  the  Com- 
panies Arrangements  Bill.  At  the  same 
time,  another  measure  called  the  Deben- 
ture Holders  Bill  was  introduced  in  the 
other  House  by  Mr.  Watkin,  the  Member 
for  Stockport.  The  result  was  that,  after 
considerable  investigation  and  discussion 
before  a  Select  Committee,  the  two  Bills 
were  fused,  as  it  were,  into  one,  and  the 
result  was  the  measure  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  he  now  had  the  honour  to  ask 
their  Lordships  to  assent.  But  although 
there  had  been  considerable  discussion  on 
the  Bill,  there  were  certain  points  in  it 
involving  such  great  principles  that  it  was 
his  intention  to  propose  some  Amendments, 
and  as  they  could  not  be  properly  dealt 
with  in  Committee  of  the  whole  House,  he 
should,  after  the  second  reading  had  been 
passed,  move  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  where  the  subject  might 
be  more  fully  discussed  That  a  Bill  of  this 
kind  was  required  was,  he  believed,  agreed 
by  all  parties.  It  was  necessary  that  op- 
portunities should  be  given  to  the  com- 
panies to  extricate  themselves  from  their 
diflSculties,  and  it  was  also  necessary  that 
the  public  should  not  be  injured  or  im- 
properly deprived  of  the  facilities  of  loco- 
motion. The  object  of  this  Bill  was  to 
give  greater  security  to  railway  property 
and  to  all  classes  of  shareholders.  He 
could  not,  however,  altogether  approve  that 
portion  of  the  Bill  which  related  to  the 
creation  of  pre-preference  stock.  Such  a 
proceeding  was  altogether  a  new  thing  in 
railway  legislation,  and  it  required  verj 
grave  consideration.  A  general  measure 
like  this  would,  of  course,  be  applicable  to 
all  railway  companies  ;  but  if  it  contained 
a  proviso  for  creating  pre-preference  shares, 
it  would,  instead  of  settling  railway  pro- 
perty, have  a  very  pernicious  effect.  If 
circumstances  rendered  it  desirable  for  a 
particular  railway  company  to  create  pre- 
preference  stock  the  power  to  do  so  ought, 
in  his  opinion,  to  be  conferred  by  a  special 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  should  not  arise 
out  of  the  powers  of  a  general  Act. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Duke  of  Richmond.) 

LoKD  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY  said, 
that  as  the  Bill  was  to  be  referred  to  a 
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Select  Committee  he  should  not  oppose  the 
second  reading. 

Lord  REDE SD ALE  said,  that  the  Bill 
was  one  of  great  importance^  and  if  it  had 
been  introduced  twenty  years  ago  it  might 
have  prevented  many  of  the  difficulties  into 
which  the  railway  companies  had  since 
been  involved.  It  was  very  necessary,  he 
thought,  that  when  a  railway  company 
got  into  a  state  of  insolvency,  or  even  into 
less  serious  pecuniary  difficulties,  it  should 
be  uble  to  seek  the  assistance  of  a  .Court 
of  Law  without  being  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  Parliament  in  each  particular 
instance.  There  was,  however,  one  por- 
tion of  the  Bill  which  required  careful  con- 
sideration. The  amount  of  property  in- 
vested in  railway  debentures  was  not  less 
than  £100,000,000.  Now,  he  objected  to 
the  Bill  that  it  conferred  the  power  of 
creating  pre-preference  stock  in  order  that 
a  company  might  get  out  of  its  difficulties. 
Now,  persons  who  advanced  money  on  de- 
bentures did  so  in  the  belief  that  they  had 
a  first  claim  upon  the  receipts  of  the 
company  ;  but  if  Parliament  now  stepped 
in  and  conferred  the  power  of  creating 
pre- preference  stock,  he  believed  that  the 
public  would  be  very  unwilling  to  advance 
any  money  upon  debentures.  It  might  be 
very  proper  that  when  a  company  got  in- 
to pecuniary  difficulties  the  shareholders 
themselves  should  have  the  power  of 
creating  preference  stock  ;  but  it  was  a 
very  different  thing  to  confer  on  the  com- 
pany the  statutory  power  of  going  to  a 
Court  and  creating  pre- preference  stock 
over  the  debenture  holders.  The  Bill  was 
one  that  would  require  the  greatest  possible 
attention  and  considerable  alteration  by 
the  Select  Committee.  It  was  a  Measure 
brought  in  during  a  time  of  difficulty,  and 
he  complained  that  its  provisions  were  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  meet  the  passing 
difficulties  of  the  moment  rather  than  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  June  27,  the  Lords  following  were 
named  of  the  Committee : 

D.  Richmond  L.  Stanley  of  Alderley. 

D.  Devonshire  L.  Oventone 

£.  Lucan  L.  Westbory 

£.  Romney  L.  Colonsay 

L.  Redesdale  L.  Cairns. 

And,  on  June  28,  The  Duke  of  Cleveland  and 
The  Duke  of  Montrose  added. 


Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley 


COURT  OF  CHANCERY  (OFFICERS)  BILL. 
( The  Lord  ChaneeUar,) 

(no.    154.)      SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time» 
said,  that  its  provisions  had  become  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
great  increase  of  business  in  chambers 
that  had  been  thrown  on  the  Equity 
Judges.  When  the  Masters  in  Chancery 
were  abolished  in  1852,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  and  the  three  Vice  Chancellors  were 
each  empowered  to  appoint  a  Chief  Clerk 
at  a  salary  of  £1,200,  to  be  gradually 
raised  to  £1,500 ;  a  Junior  Clerk  at  a 
salary  of  £250,  to  be  raised  after  five 
years  to  £300.  In  a  short  time  it  was 
found  that  a  larger  staff  was  required,  and 
by  the  18  &  19  Vict.,  the  Equity  Judges 
were  empowered  to  appoint  an  additional 
Junior  Clerk  in  each  of  the  chambers. 
It  was  also  found  that  useful  assistance 
might  be  obtained  by  appointing  officers 
less  skilled  in  the  business  of  chambers  ; 
and  accordingly  Assistant  Clerks  were 
appointed,  under  an  Act  of  3  &  4  Vtct., 
which  enabled  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  well 
as  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  to  appoint 
clerks  and  officers  to  the  present  or  any 
future  officers  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
Some  doubts  had  arisen  respecting  the 
validity  of  these  appointments.  Under 
the  Act  of  23  k  24  Viet.,  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  was  empowered  to  appoint  an 
additional  Chief  Clerk  in  Chambers,  and 
the  Lord  Chancellor  was  authorised  to 
transfer  this  Chief  Clerk  to  any  other  of 
the  Chancery  Judges.  Shortly  after  the 
framing  of  this  Act  the  Chief  Clerk  of 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  was  transferred  to 
Vice  Chancellor  Eindersley  ;  and  to  supply 
the  vacancy  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  under 
the  authority  of  3  &  4  Viet,,  appointed  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  be  the  temporary  Chief  Clerk, 
and  this  appointment  was  afterwards  con* 
firmed  by  Act  of  Parliament.  But  after 
the  appointment  of  the  Chief  Clerk  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  also  appointed  an 
Assistant  Clerk  to  a  Junior  Clerk,  and 
some  doubt  had  arisen,  in  consequence  of 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Hawkins,  whether 
these  appointments  were  still  valid.  Those 
appointments  were  necessary,  as  would  be 
shown  by  the  Returns  presented  since  No- 
Tember,  1865.  It  was  olear  that  there 
should  be  somemeansof  reuderiogassistance 
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in  the  different  offices  of  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cerj.  He  believed  that  a  Bill  had  been 
introduced  in  the  other  House  to  transfer 
the  business  of  winding  up  insolvcDt  rail- 
way companies  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  That  was  an 
additional  reason  for  these  appointments. 
The  present  Bill  provided  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  Vice 
Chancellors  of  a  number  of  additional 
Chief  Clerks,  Junior  Clerks,  and  Assis- 
tant Clerks,  and  confirming  appointments 
already  made.  It  also  gave  a  power  to 
transfer  the  Clerks  of  one  Judge  s  cham- 
ber to  the  chamber  of  another  Judge, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Judges.  It  also 
gave  a  power  to  appoint  an  additional 
Begistrar. 

Mmoed,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— {Tke  Lord  Chancell4>r.) 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  approved 
generally  of  the  provision  of  the  Bill,  but 
be  would  venture  to  suggest  some  Amend- 
ments in  Committee. 

Load  ROMILLY  said,  that  no  doubt 
some  such  provisions  as  those  made  in  the 
Bill  were  necessary  ;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther they  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands arising  from  the  great  accumulation 
of  business  created  by  the  winding-up  of 
companiea.  He  thought  that  some  addi- 
tional powers  were  required  in  respect  of 
the  winding-up  of  companies.  For  instance, 
the  Court  had  no  power  of  choosing  the 
person  who  should  act  as  official  liquidator 
of  a  company,  except  from  the  two  or  three 
persons  put  forward  by  the  parties;  and 
in  many  cases  only  one  person  was  nomi- 
nated. It  was  true,  that  security  was  re- 
quired from  these  persons ;  but  that  was 
no  test  of  their  integrity,  because  they 
seldom  gave  security  of  their  own  ;  it  was 
either  made  up  for  them,  or  obtained  from 
an  association,  and,  having  to  be  paid  for, 
the  expense  in  the  end  would  fail  on  the 
estate.  He  had  known  instances  in  which 
security  bad  been  given  for  only  £100,000, 
when  it  would  afterwards  appear  that  as 
much  as  £1,000,000  had  passed  through 
tbe  liquidator's  hands.  He  was  afraid  that 
very  improper  arrangements  were  some- 
times made  between  the  parties  proposed 
for  liquidators  and  the  petitioners  and 
solicitors — not  at  all  to  the  advantage  of 
creditors  and  shareholders.  He  should 
suggest  that  some  ten  or  twelve  persons 
should  be  nominated  official  liquidators, 
and  that  the  Court  should  select  one  of 
these  to  wind  up  any  particular  company. 


By  some  such  mode  a  remedy  might,  he 
believed,  be  found  for  the  evil.  Some  ad- 
vantage, too,  might  be  found  in  attaching 
more  responsibility  to  those  engaged  in  the 
management  of  these  companies.  He  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  these  obser- 
vations because  he  believed  that  unless 
some  steps  were  taken  to  secure  the  ap- 
pointment of  men  in  whose  integrity  per- 
fect reliance  could  be  placed,  the  present 
system  would  sooner  or  later  be  attended 
by  great  failure  and  loss  of  property. 

Lord  WESTBURY  thought  that  some 
of  the  evils  complained  of  might  be  met 
by  a  direction  that  the  liquidators  should 
pay  the  monies  they  received  into  the  Bank 
of  England  daily.  The  whole  subject  of 
administration  by  the  Courts  of  Chancery 
ought  to  be  carefully  inquired  into.  He 
thought  it  was  never  intended  that  Chief 
Clerks  should  perform  judicial  duties,  but 
that  all  questions  should  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Judges  themselves. 

Lord  ROMILLY  said,  that  his  noble 
and  learned  Friend  was  quite  in  error  in 
supposing  that  the  Chief  Clerks  performed 
judicial  duties;  for  their  duties  were  purely 
ministerial,  and  that  whenever  a  legal 
question  arose  before  them  it  was  referred 
to  the  Judge  sitting  in  chambers. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  that  no  question 
required  more  consideration  than  the  ar- 
rangements under  which  the  business  of 
the  official  liquidators  was  conducted. 
The  sums  of  money  that  came  into  their 
hands  were  of  startling  amount,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  providing  for  the 
safety  of  this  money  must  havo  forced 
itself  on  the  attention  of  every  one  who 
was  acquainted  with  the  present  sys- 
tem. He  thought  that  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord 
Westbury),  that  the  sums  received  by  the 
official  liquidators  should  be  paid  daily 
into  the  Bank  of  England  was  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  appointment  of  a  select  body 
of  persons  as  official  liquidators.  In  the 
latter  case,  if  any  abuse  were  to  arise,  the 
persons  interested  might  turn  round  and 
blame  not  themselves  but  the  Court  that 
compelled  them  to  choose  a  liquidator  from 
a  certain  number  of  officials.  It  was 
hardly  possible  to  have  such  a  select  body 
without  the  members  of  it  in  time  becom- 
ing possessed  with  the  idea — as  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy — that  they  had  vested 
rights,  and  were  entitled  to  compensation 
if  their  offices  were  abolished.  He  quite 
approved  of  the  proposal  that  any  in- 
crease in   the  staff  of  Clerks  should  be 
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accompanied  by  an  engagement  to  re- 
duce them  after  the  present  pressure  of 
business  in  Chancery  had  been  got  rid  of. 
The  winding-up  business  had  interfered 
with  the  regular  business  of  the  Courts, 
and  had  led  to  serious  public  inconTcnience. 
The  present  staff  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  amply  sufficient  to  discharge  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  Court  and  to  pre?ent 
any  arrears  occurring  ;  but  at  present, 
notwithstanding  that  the  two  appellate 
Courts  had  been  sitting,  there  was  an 
arrear  of  nearly  100  appeals  ;  while  there 
were  something  like  50  Motions  unheard, 
every  one  of  which  was  as  important  as  a 
cause.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  pro- 
ductive of  the  greatest  possible  incon- 
venience. All  the  regular  business  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  was  interrupted  in  order 
that  cases  arising  under  the  Winding-up 
Acts,  which  he  admitted  were  most  urgent 
and  important,  might  be  taken.  When 
there  were  arrears  in  the  appellate  business 
the  consequence  was  a  great  multiplication 
of  appeals  ;  because  many  a  suitor,  who, 
if  he  knew  his  appeal  would  be  heard  and 
determined  within  a  week  or  two,  would 
never  think  of  appealing  at  all  if  he 
thought  it  would  be  delayed  for  a  year,  or 
perhaps  two  years,  would  deem  it  well 
worth  his  while  to  go  the  expense  of  the 
appeal,  and  to  risk  the  loss  of  it,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  the  year  or  two's  delay 
which  it  would  give  him.  He  trusted  that 
the  state  of  things  to  which  he  referred 
would  pass  away  as  the  winding-up  cases  di- 
minished ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  say  that  up 
to  the  present  time  he  saw  but  little  pros- 
pect of  such  a  diminution.  He  would  ask 
their  Lordships  to  consider  at  the  proper 
time  the  propriety,  in  any  alterations 
which  they  might  make,  of  making  them 
in  such  a  form  as  that  the  establishment 
might  be  reduced  in  case  the  business  here- 
after should  be  diminished. 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  said,  that 
some  difficulties  had  occurred  with  regard 
to  the  mode  of  payment  of  those  who  had 
been  engaged  to  assist  in  the  discharge  of 
the  largely  increased  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  No  rule  had  as  yet  been 
decided  upon  as  to  how  they  were  to  be 
paid.  The  question  of  the  appointment 
and  remuneration  of  the  official  liquidator 
was  one  of  immense  difficulty.  He  was 
unwilling  at  the  present  time  to  discuss 
the  proposition  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  staff  of  liquidators,  from 
which  choice  could  be  made  when  necessary 

Lord  Cairns 


— not  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  re« 
sponsibility,  bat  because  he  did  not  think 
the  plan  a  good  one,  for  the  reasons  given 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  who  had  just 
sat  down.  It  was  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  appointments  now  proposed  shonld 
be  made  at  once. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  acoord- 
iogly*  ftnd  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Friday  next. 


BROWN'S  CHARITY  BILL— (No.  148.) 
{The  I^ord  PreHdetU,) 
SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  the  Government 
were  not  responsible  for  this  measure, 
which  had  been  originally  introduced  in  the 
other  House,  and  which  they  merely  under- 
took to  introduce  on  behalf  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners.  The  object  of  the  Bill 
wos  to  alter,  in  some  respects,  the  nature 
of  a  bequest  made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Brown 
some  years  ago  for  the  purpose  of  founding 
a  Sanitary  Institution  for  animals  useful  to 
man.  Mr.  Brown,  who  had  taken  a  very 
great  interest  in  the  study  of  the  nature  of 
animals  and  their  protection,  had  appro- 
priated a  considerable  sum  of  money  for 
this  purpose,  and  left  it  to  the  University 
of  London,  directing  that  the  fund  should 
accumulate  for  fifteen  years  and  then  be 
applied  to  the  purposes  mentioned  in  his 
will.  If  the  University  of  London  failed 
so  to  apply  it  within  a  period  of  nineteen 
years  from  the  date  of  bis  death,  the  sum 
was  to  lapse  to  the  University  of  Dublin, 
and  be  applied  in  the  foundation  of  profes- 
sorships of  Sanskrit,  Arabic,  and  other 
Eastern  languages.  Practically  the  mode 
in  which  the  fund  was  to  be  applied  was 
that  the  University  of  London  should  found 
a  Sanitary  Institution  for  Animals  —  to 
provide  not  only  for  the  study  of  veterinary 
science,  but  also  for  the  treatment  of  ani- 
mals in  a  kind  of  hospital.  The  Charity 
Commissioners,  in  considering  the  scheme, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  mode  pro- 
posed by  the  testator  in  providing  such  a 
hospital,  would  occasion  so  much  expense 
as  practically  to  limit  the  useful  objects  the 
testator  had  in  view  in  founding  a  depart- 
ment of  veterinary  science,  and  they  pro- 
posed that  that  part  of  the  will  should  be 
dispensed  with  which  required  a  private 
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hospital  to  be  bnilt  for  the  reception  and 
treatment  of  animals,  and  that  the  Uni- 
rersitj  of   London   should   be  allowed  to 
appropriate  the  large  sum  which  had  accu- 
mulated— about  £30,000 — in  the  founda- 
tion of  professorships  for  the  special  duty 
of  Teterinarj   science,   under  the  control 
of   the    London    Universitj.     The    Uni- 
Tersitj  of  Dublin  opposed  that  plan  on  the 
ground   that   thej    had  a  contingent  in- 
terest in  the  bequest,    and    that,  if   the 
terms  of  the  will  were  not  strictly  complied 
with,  the  bequest  lapsed  to  them  for  the 
foundation  of   professorships  in  the   Ori- 
ental languages.      In  reply   to  that  the 
University  of   London  professed  their  wil- 
lingness to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the 
testator  in  the   manner  laid  down  in  the 
will,  and  thus  secure  their  right  to  the  be- 
quest,   and    shut   out  the    University  of 
Dublin  from  their  contingent  interest.  The 
Object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  enable 
the  Charity  Commissioners   to  carry  out 
their  plan  in  preference  to  that  contained 
in  the  will.     He  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time,  and  suggested  that  it 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  where 
both  parties  might  be  heard  in  defence  of 
their  interests. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*." 
—  The  Lord  President 

The  Eabl  op  ROSSE  said,  that  the  two 
Universities  had  but  one  common  object 
—namely,  the  advancement  of  science ; 
hot  as  for  the  Charity  Commissioners, 
be  did  not  think  they  had  been  quite  suc- 
cessful in  making  out  their  case.  The 
whole  thing  had  been  involved  in  mystery. 
It  was  with  great  difficulty  he  had  been 
able  to  ascertain  who  Mr.  Thomas  Brown 
was,  and  how  a  gentleman  residing  in 
London  should  have  made  such  a  be- 
quest alternatively  to  the  University  of 
Dublin.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  native  of  Dublin.  He  came 
over  here,  met  with  a  serious  accident, 
was  crippled,  pined,  and  died.  Just  before 
his  death  the  importance  of  establishing 
professorships  of  the  Eastern  languages 
had  been  much  talked  of,  and  hence  his 
desire  that  they  should  be  founded  in  the 
University  of  Dublin.  If  these  professor- 
sbJps  were  founded  there  they  would  be  no 
sinecures.  He  had  carefully  in  the  will, 
and  could  say  that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  4he  intentions  of  the  testator,  and  that 
there  was  nothing  unreasonable  in  them. 
He  contended  that  if  the  University  of 
London  did  not  strictiy  carry  out  the  in- 


tention of  the  testator  the  fund,  beyond 
all  question,  belonged  to  the  University 
of  Dublin.  He  moved  that  the  Bill  be 
read  a  second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  "  Now  " 
and  insert  '*  this  day  six  months.*' — (The 
Earl  of  RoBse,) 

Thb  Bishop  op  DOWN  and  CONNOR 
opposed  the  Bill,  which  had  not  a  shadow 
of  justice  to  recommend  it.  The  testator 
(Mr.  Thomas  Brown)  left  a  very  foolish 
and  eccentric  bequest ;  possibly  be  foresaw 
his  object  would  not  be  carried  out,  and 
therefore  he  introduced  a  second  clause 
into  his  will,  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Lon- 
don University  failed  to  establish  an  insti- 
tution for  the  care  and  treatment  of  animals 
and  birds  useful  to  man,  the  money  should 
go  to  the  Dublin  University  for  the  founda* 
tion  of  professorships  of  Oriental  languages 
— a  very  useful  object  in  these  days  of 
competitive  examination.  Surely  their 
Lordships  would  not  sanction  an  alteration 
of  the  testator's  bequest  in  the  interest  of 
the  University  of  London,  and  so  prevent 
the  University  of  Dublin  fulfilling  the 
higher  object  which  the  testator  had  in- 
dicated ?  The  Charity  Commissioners  said, 
and  it  was  not  creditable  to  them,  that  if 
Parliament  did  not  santion  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  bequest  they  would  adopt  a 
dog-in-the-manger  policy  and  found  a  dog 
sanatorium.  He  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
oppose  such  a  waste  of  money. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  approved  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  facts  of  the  case  should 
be  sifted  by  a  Select  Committee.  He 
thought  the  objects  of  the  testator  had  been 
very  unfairly  described  by  the  right  rev. 
Prolate  ;  but  he  could  not  agree  with  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  in 
repudiating  on  behalf  of  the  Government  all 
responsibility  in  connection  with  the  Bill, 
for  neither  Members  of  the  Government 
nor  others  had  a  right  to  introduce  Bills 
without  incurring  some  responsibility.  The 
Charity  Commissioners  were  instituted  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  difficult  cases 
of  this  sort,  where  it  would  be  beyond  the 
usual  power  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
intervene,  and  any  scheme  which  they 
propounded  should  be  listened  to  atten- 
tively and  thoroughly  sifted  by  Parlia- 
ment; and  for  that  reason,  and  because 
a  prominent  Member  of  the  Government 
was  on  the  Commission,  the  Government 
were  not  to  throw  aside  their  respon- 
sibility for  the  measure  and  almost  invite 
hostility  to  it.     He  was  bound  to  admit 
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that  the  proposal  of  the  nohle  Duke  to 
refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  was 
fair  and  reasonahle,  OBpeeially  oonsidering 
the  pressure  to  which  he  had  heen  sub- 
jected on  behalf  of  the  Dublin  University. 
The  bequest  had  proved  a  very  trouble- 
some one  to  the  London  University  ;  and 
had  been  before  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
where  the  University  had  sacceeded  in 
sustaining  the  will ;  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  also  been  consulted  in  the 
matter,  and  the  London  University  ulti- 
mately found  that  it  could  accept  the 
trust.  It  must  be  remembered  that  at 
the  very  time  we  were  considering  this 
subject  it  was  declared  that  veterinary 
science  was  not  so  far  advanced  as  it  ought 
to  be.  In  discussions  in  Parliament  it  had 
been  stated  how  necessary  it  was  to  give 
certain  powers  to  Inspectors,  but  that  the 
great  difficulty  was  to  get  qualified  vote- 
rinary  surgeons.  The  interest  of  the 
£30,000  in  question  would  enable  the 
London  University  to  carry  out  to  a  limited 
extent  the  intentions  of  the  testator  ;  but 
they  thought  they  could  be  carried  out 
substantially  and  in  a  far  more  practical 
manner  by  the  advancement  of  veterinary 
science.  The  London  University  there- 
fore applied  to  the  Charity  Commissioners 
to  be  allowed  to  vary  the  literal  application 
of  the  trust  money,  and  the  Charity  Com- 
missioners were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  the  scheme  was  a  right  one,  and 
worthy  of  being  propounded  to  Parliament. 
When  the  noble  Lord  put  it  that  the  alter- 
native was  between  going  contrary  to  the 
testator's  wish  and  establishing  Sanskrit 
professorships,  he  put  an  alternative  which 
did  not  exist ;  for  the  London  University 
had  accepted  the  limited  trust,  and  the 
real  question  was,  whether  it  would  not  be 
infinitely  more  useful  to  carry  out  the  im- 
proved scheme  that  was  recommended  than 
to  endeavour  to  fulfil  the  literal  conditions 
of  the  trust.  That  being  the  question,  the 
Dublin  University  had  scarcely  any  hcus 
standi  in  the  matter.  He  implored  their 
Lordships  not  hastily  to  reject  this  Bill, 
but  to  adopt  the  proposal  made  by  the 
Government,  and  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee,  where  counsel  on  both 
sides  could  be  heard  and  the  whole  facts  of 
the  case  sifted. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  the  question  was 
not  whether  Mr.  Brown  had  made  the 
wisest  will,  nor  whether  their  Lordships 
oould  not  have  made  a  better.  Mr.  Brown 
would,  perhaps,  have  done  a  wiser  thing  if 
he  had  left  his  considerable  property  to 
Earl  Granville 


Members  of  his  own  family  ;  but  that  was 
a  matter  of  opinion.  The  question  now 
was  whether  the  Charity  Commissioners 
had  a  right  to  make  a  new  will  for  the 
testator.  That  was  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided before  the  Bill  oould  be  approved. 
The  story  was  a  most  curious  one.  There 
were  no  disputed  facts  to  be  inquired  into. 
Mr.  Brown,  by  his  will,  directed  that  an 
institution  should  be  established  for  the 
reception  of  quadrupeds  and  birds  useful 
to  man,  wherein  those  that  were  afflicted 
with  disease  might  be  cured.  His  family 
appealed  to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
said,  '*  Really,  this  is  no  charity,  and  it  is 
a  direction  so  difficult  of  execution,  so 
vague  and  indefinite,  that  it  ought  not  to 
receive  the  confirmation  of  the  law  as  a 
good  and  valid  charity."  But  the  Court 
of  Chancery  decided  that  it  was  a  perfectly 
good  charity,  and  could  be  carried  into 
effect  to  the  letter.  Then  a  difficulty 
arose  in  consequence  of  a  clause  in  the 
will  providing  that  the  money  should  ac- 
cumulate for  fifteen  years,  and  that  if  at 
the  expiration  of  that  time  the  London 
University,  or  the  governing  body  of  the 
Senate,  declined  to  accept  the  trust,  or 
eventually  neglected  to  found  and  establish 
such  Animals  Sanitary  Institution  within 
nineteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  testa- 
tor's death,  or  if  the  said  University  ceased 
at  any  time  to  conduct  the  institution  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  will, 
then  the  whole  of  the  testator's  property 
was  to  go  to  the  Provost,  Fellows,  and 
Scholars  of  the  University  of  Dublin  for 
a  certain  purpose,  which  was  quite  imma- 
terial as  far  as  the  present  discussion  was 
concerned.  It  did  not  matter  whether  the 
testator's  object  was  to  found  Sanskrit 
professorships  or  not ;  all  that  their 
lordships  had  to  consider  was  that  this 
was  a  gift  over.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville),  however,  asserted  that  the 
London  University  might  carry  out  the 
trust  to  the  letter.  Well,  if  they  wished 
to  do  so  they  did  not  require  an  Act  of 
Parliament.  The  testator  thought,  and 
very  wisely,  that  the  best  way  to  have  his 
wishes  accomplished  was  to  say  that  unless 
they  were  complied  with  to  the  letter, 
the  property  should  go  over  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Dublin  at  the  end  of  nineteen 
years ;  and  it  was  not  for  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  nor  even  for  Parliament, 
to  overrule  the  decision  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  make  a  new  will  for  the  testator, 
and  deprive  the  Dublin  University  of  the 
contingent  interest  which  it  possessed  in 
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the  property.  There  must  be  Bome  diffi- 
collj  in  the  way,  for  otherwise  the  Lon- 
don University  would  not  have  applied 
to  the  Charity  Commissioners.  The  Uni- 
Tersity  of  London  had  a  perfect  right 
to  superintend  the  disposal  of  the  money 
if  they  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
trust ;  but  he  maintained,  howerer,  that  if 
the  University  of  London  did  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  of  the  will,  the  pro- 
perty belonged  to  the  University  of  Dublin. 
The  new  scheme  might  be  a  very  good  one, 
but  it  was,  at  all  events,  totally  different 
from  that  of  the  testator,  because  it  swept 
entirely  away  the  idea  of  a  sanatorium, 
and  substituted  for  it  the  general  idea  of 
improving  veterinary  science.  It  provided 
for  lectures  being  given  and  medals  being 
conferred  ;  'but  the  poor  quadrupeds  and 
birds  were  altogether  forgotten.  The  facts 
of  the  case  were  indisputable  ;  and  the 
question  for  their  Lordships  to  decide  was, 
whether  they  should  alter  a  will  which  had 
recently  been  made,  and  the  utility  of 
which  had  been  affirmed  by  the  proper 
legal  tribunal.  If  this  Bill  were  delegated 
to  a  Select  Committee  without  carrying 
with  it  the  weight  of  a  second  reading, 
their  Lordships  would  be  simply  delegating 
the  decision  of  the  question  which  they 
were  now  called  upon  to  consider.  If  the 
Committee  came  to  the  determination  that 
the  will  should  be  set  aside,  that  House 
would  feel  disposed  to  canvass  that  decision 
on  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill.  In  con- 
clusion, he  expressed  a  hope  that  their 
Lordships  would  not  take  the  violent  step 
of  setting  aside  the  will  of  the  testator. 

Lord  TALBOT  DB  MALAHIDE  said, 
ho  believed  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  bad  just  spoken  (Lord  Cairns)  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinions  generally  entertained 
in  that  House.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord,  however,  did  not  deny  that  the 
scheme  was  a  good  one  ;  but  on  this  point 
he  (Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide)  joined  issue 
with  the  promoters  of  the  Bill.  He  had 
the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  opi- 
nion of  the  late  President  of  the  Council, 
but  he  did  not  think  his  noble  Friend  had 
given  such  a  full  consideration  to  the  de- 
tails of  the  scheme  as  to  justify  him  in 
saying  that  if  it  were  carried  out  it  would 
be  a  great  public  advantage.  He  would 
merely  suggest  that,  if  their  Lordships 
desired  to  form  a  correct  opinion  respect- 
ing the  merits  of  this  scheme  for  veteri- 
nary education,  they  ought  to  consider 
whether  a  system  of  medical  education, 
carried  on  without  hospitals,  without  dis- 


sections, and  without  clinical  practice,  could 
possibly  be  of  any  great  value. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  remarked  that 
the  question  really  at  issue  was  that  of  a 
disputed  legacy.  Such  a  question  ought 
not  to  have  been  decided  by  the  Charity 
Commissioners ;  it  ought  to  be  decided 
judicially  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If 
that  House  passed  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
not  legislate  in  regard  to  any  other  disputed 
will. 

Earl  RUSSELL  said,  that  in  many 
instances  applications  had  been  made  to 
Parliament,  and  power  had  been  given  to 
alter  the  disposition  of  property  under 
wills  in  the  case  of  charitable  corporations 
so  long  as  the  general  scope  and  intention 
of  the  testator  were  preserved.  Dulwich 
College  was  a  case  in  point.  In  various 
other  cases  changes  had  been  made,  in 
some  for  the  promotion  of  medical  science, 
in  others  for  the  advancement  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  others  again  for  the  more  effi- 
cient distribution  of  money  left  for  charit- 
able purposes.  Schemes  had  often  been 
submitted  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  under 
the  authority  of  Acts  of  Parliament  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  various  charities  in 
a  position  more  in  accordance  with  modem 
usages  than  they  could  be  under  the  strict 
letter  of  the  will.  Disputes  also  had  arisen 
as  to  the  application  of  the  funds  ;  but  in 
a  great  many  cases  the  result  was  that 
they  were  carried  on  so  long  as  to  com- 
pletely impoverish  the  charity,  and  there- 
fore he  always  deprecated  bringing  forward 
new  schemes  where  they  were  strenuously 
opposed,  and  where  the  opponents  were 
the  authorities  connected  with  parishes  who 
showed  a  disposition  to  fight  as  to  the 
amount  which  should  be  appropriated  to 
each  to  the  last  moment.  So  far  as  he 
could  ascertain  the  merits  of  the  case  in 
the  present  instance,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a 
second  time,  and  the  whole  subject  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Lord  LYTTBLTON  agreed  with  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns)  that 
there  was  no  question  in  dispute  arising  on 
the  will  of  the  testator. 

On  Question,  That  ("  now  '*)  stand 
Part  of  the  Motion  ?  their  Lordships  <2t- 
r»<i«?  .'—Contents  16;  Not-Contents  48: 
Majority  32. 
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Resolved  in  the  Negative ;  and  Bill  to 
be  read  2*  on  thk  Day  Six  Months. 

POLICE  BARRACKS  IN  IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 

The  Earl  op  BESS  BOROUGH  said, 
he  had  a  Question  to  put  to  the  GoTem- 
ment  of  some  importance.  He  wished  to 
know.  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
nient  have  decided  upon  the  measures  they 
will  adopt  for  rendering  more  defensible 
the  Police  Barracks  in  Ireland  ?  The 
subject  had  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Fenian  insurrection. 
It  then  became  notorious  that  the  police 
barracks  throughout  the  country  were 
almost  defenceless.  In  consequence  it  had 
been  generally  understood  that  the  Qovern- 
ment  intended  to  lose  no  time  in  putting 
the  barracks  into  a  proper  condition  for 
defence.  Up  to  the  present  time,  how- 
everi  no  steps  had  been  taken  in  that  direc- 


tion. Very  few  noble  Lords,  except  those 
who  bad  taken  more  than  a  common  in- 
terest in  the  question,  were  aware  in  what 
a  miserable  condition,  as  regarded  defence, 
the  police  barracks  in  Ireland  really  were. 
The  consequence  was  that  in  times  when 
there  was  an  apprehension  of  a  disturbance 
of  the  public  peace,  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  call  in  all  the  police  from  the  out 
stations  into  the  towns  or  Tillages  where 
they  could  find  protection.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted the  necessity  of  that  precaution  ; 
but  a  most  unfortunate  effect  was  produced, 
because  it  not  only  caused  panic  throughout 
the  rural  districts  at  the  very  time  when  it 
was  important  that  the  authorities  should 
inspire  confidence  in  the  law,  but  it  de- 
prived the  people  of  those  districts  of  that 
protection  to  which  they  were  entitled. 
He  was  quite  aware  that  considerable  delay 
was  necessary  in  dealing  with  a  question 
of  this  kind,  and  no  doubt  Her  Majesty's 
Go?ernment  had  exercised  a  wise  discretion 
in  refraining  from  asking  Parliament  for  a 
Vote  for  this  purpose  until  it  was  found  to 
be  absolutely  necessary ;  but  he  thought 
that  if  the  Government  went  fairly  into  the 
question  many  of  the  difficulties  by  which 
it  was  surrounded  would  vanish,  and  they 
would  find  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
they  might  by  comparatively  minor  altera- 
tions, involving  but  a  small  cost,  put  the 
greater  number  of  the  police  barracks  ia 
Ireland  into  a  good  state  of  defence.  He 
thought  that  if  the  Government  would  put 
themselves  into  communication  with  the 
owners  of  the  police  barracks,  they  would 
be  willing  —  some  for  a  slight  increase  of 
rent,  others  without  asking  for  any  in- 
crease— to  put  the  barracks  into  a  toler- 
able condition  for  defence.  In  the  case  of 
owners  who  were  unable  or  unwilling  to 
incur  this  expense,  it  would  be  necessary 
that  some  small  demand  should  be  made 
upon  the  public  purse,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  under  the  circum- 
stances, to  ask  for  it.  He  scarcely  thought 
that  if  the  case  was  fairly  put  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
outlay  proved,  as  it  would  undoubtedly  be, 
that  that  House  would  be  unwilling  to 
grant  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  carry  into 
effect  improvements  so  desirable  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  not  his 
province  to  give  any  advice  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  to  how  they  should  set  about  this 
work  ;  but  as  he  was  in  Ireland  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  and  knew  the  great 
interest  taken  in  this  question  by  all 
classes  of  loyal  subjects,  and  by  no  class 
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more  than  by  tbe  constabularj  themselves, 
he  tboQght  it  his  duty  to  bring  the  sub- 
ject before  the  House,  and  to  ask  Her 
Majesty's  GoTernment  what  their  inten- 
tions were,  or  whether  they  had  made  up 
their  minds  upon  the  question. 

Thb  Earl  of  BELMORE  said,  he  quite 
admitted   that  at   the    present  time   the 
police  barracks  in  Ireland  were  in  a  most 
indefensible  condition.     His  own  attention 
had  been  called  to  one  case  where  there 
were  not  even  shutters  to  the  windows;  so 
that  if  any  person  from  the  outside  had 
wished  to  fire  upon  the  inmates,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  his  doing  so,  and  the 
barracks  had  been  for  some  time  in  use 
before  any  steps  were  taken   to  remedy 
this  defect.     This  question,  as  the  noble 
Earl  was  aware,  had  been  for  some  time 
under  consideration,  and  his  noble  Friend 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  in- 
formed him  that  the  instructions  already 
issued  had  been  withdrawn,  and  that  to* 
morrow  fresh  instructions  would  be  issued 
to  the  different  county  inspectors,  direct- 
ing them  to  consult  with  the  proprietors  of 
the  different  barracks  as  to  the  best  means 
of  patting  these  into  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence.    On  the  receipt  of  that  information 
no  donbt  immediate  and  active  steps  would 
be  taken,  and  he  trusted  that  the   pro- 
prietors would  be  found  willing  to  meet 
the  efforts  of  the   Government    in    that 
direction.      At  the  same  time,  speaking 
not  as  a  Member  of  the  Government,  but 
as  a  landed  proprietor,  he  must  remind  the 
noble  Earl  that  it  was  very  hard  upon  the 
proprietors  of  those  barracks  to  be  called 
upon  to  spend  money   upon  them   consi- 
dering the  very  low  rate  of  remuneration 
which  they  received.    Frequently  in  coun- 
try places  there  were  only  six  or  seven  of 
the  constabulary  located  in  the  barracks, 
and  in  such  cases  the  proprietor  did  not 
receive  more  than  £10  or  £12  a  year,  and 
could  therefore  hardly  be  expected  to  incur 
any  very  great  expense  in  order  to  put  the 
barracks  in  a  state  of  defence. 

Thb  Earl  of  BESSBOROUGH  said, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  owners  of  the 
barracks    would    do   all    they    could    to 
assist  tbe  Government  in  this  respect ;  but 
the  fact  was  that  being  mostly  small  shop- 
keepers  or   publicans   they  had  not  the 
£iO  or  £50  which  was  required  for  this 
object.      He  therefore  trusted  that  Her 
Majesty's  GoTcrnment  would  think  it  to  be 
tfaeir  doty  to  aak  Parliament  for  a  grant. 


ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND. 
THE  ADDRESS.— PERSONAL  EXPLA- 
NATION. 

Earl  RUSSELL:  My  Lords,  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 
yesterday,  which  I  told  him  I  should  ques- 
tion in  the  House  to-day.  The  noble  and 
learned  Lord  said  that  in  a  work  which  I 
published  many  years  ago  I  made  a  state- 
ment as  to  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Church 
which  might  be  applicable  to  those  times  ; 
and  that  I  had  re-published  this  statement 
in  1864  without  stating  in  any  way,  either 
at  the  beginning  of  the  volume  or  in  any 
other  part,  or  even  in  a  note,  that  this 
state  of  things  had  changed.  I  felt  con- 
vinced at  the  time  that  such  a  change  had 
been  made.  I  have  since  referred  to  tbe 
volume  to  see  if  I  was  right,  and  I  find  in 
it  this  statement  of  what  took  place  in 
1833 :— 


«« 


Another  task  of  equal  urgency  was  to  restore 
tranquillity  to  Ireland,  and  suppress  the  agrarian 
disturbers  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  In  the 
year  1833  a  seyere  but  temporary  measure  was 
passed  for  that  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Irish  Church  was  reformed,  the  number  of  bishops 
reduced,  and  the  Establishment  rendered  more 
efficient."— P.  l?xi. 

STANDINO  0BDEB8. 

Message  from  the  Commons  to  acquaint  this 
House,  That  they  have  appointed  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  FiTe  Members  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  this  Ilouse,  as  mentioned 
in  the  Message  of  Friday  last,  to  consider  the  Act 
9th  and  10th  Vict.  Cap.  20.  and  the  SUnding 
Orders  of  both  Houses  in  relation  to  Parlia- 
mentary Deposits  and  for  securing  the  Comple- 
tion of  Railways  within  a  prescribed  Time,  and  to 
report  what  alterations  it  is  expedient  to  make 
therein  for  the  present  and  for  the  ensuing  Ses- 
sion. 

BAILWAT  COMPANIES  (SCOTLAKS)  BILL  [h.I.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Railway 
Companies  in  Scotland — Was  presented  by  The 
Duke  of  RiOHMOMD  ;  read  1*.    (No.  170.) 

MERCHANT   8HIPPIN0  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
185i — Was  preeenied  by  The  Duke  of  Riohmoko  ; 
read  l\    (No.  180.) 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock, 

to  Thursday  next,  hall 

past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  June  25, 1867. 

MINUTES.]— Sblect  OoifiiiTTXS'--On  Houie  of 
Commons  (Arraoffementt)  appointed;  ParU 
Exhibition,  Mr.  Edmund  Potter  added, 

PuBUO  BiLLB  —  Ordered — Annuity  Tax  Edin- 
burgh.* 

Second  Reading — Inyettment  of  Trust  Funds 
[197]. 

Report  of  Select  CommiUee — ^Tanored's  Charities 
[No.  396]. 

CommiUee — Libel  (re-comm,)  [112];  Attorneys, 
Ao.  Certificate  Duty  [53] ;  Railways  (Guards' 
and  Passengers*  Communication)  [39];  Church 
Rates  Abolition  *  [13] ;  Mines,  &c.  Assess- 
ment •  (re-comm,)  [174]  [b.p.]. 

U^port  — Tancred's  Charities*  [207];  Libel 
(re-comm,)  [208]  ;  Attorneys,  Ac.  Certificate 
Duty  [53];  Railways  (Guards'  and  Passen- 
gers' Communication)  [39];  Church  Rates 
AboUtion  •  [13]. 

Third  Reading — Linen  and  other  Manufactures 
(Ireland)  *  [183],  and  paeted, 

THE  NEW  LAW  COURTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  a  Ques- 
tion of  which  he  had  not  given  him  notice 
with  reference  to  the  New  Law  Courts. 
Two  Reports  had  heen  made  on  the  de- 
signs sent  in  by  the  architects — one  by 
the  professional  gentlemen  appointed  as 
judges,  and  the  other  by  certain  Members 
of  the  Commission.  He  understood  that 
those  Reports  were  conflicting,  one  naming 
one  architect  as  having  produced  the  most 
successful  design,  and  the  other  naming 
another.  Seeing  that  the  Session  was 
very  far  advanced,  and  this  being  a  matter 
of  great  importance  involving  a  large  ex- 
penditure of  money,  he  wished  to  ask  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  he  will, 
without  delay,  place  those  Reports  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  in  reply,  that  these 
Reports  were  addressed  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, who  were  Royal  Commissioners, 
and  he  did  not  know,  therefore,  whether 
the  Reports  could  no#  be  laid  upon  the 
table.  He  would,  however,  make  inquiry 
and  be  prepared  to  answer  the  Question  if 
proper  notice  was  given  of  it. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  TITLES  ACT  REPEAL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  NEWDE6ATE  said,  the  Order 
for  the  Second  Reading  of  the  Bill  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act 
stood  for  the  evening  sitting,  but  there 


had  been  an  understanding  that  there 
would  be  a  Committee  upon  the  Act,  and 
that  this  Bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act 
would  not  be  proceeded  with.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  wished  to  ask  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  knew  what 
were  the  intentions  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath(Mr.  MacEvoy)as  to  proceeding 
with  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and 
what  were  the  intensions  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  respect  to  it,  if  it  were 
proceeded  with  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER,  in  reply,  said,  he  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  Order  for  that  night,  and  he 
had  had  no  communication  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath.  On  the  part  of  the 
Government  he  had  assented  to  a  Commit- 
tee upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  but 
that  was  upon  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  Bill  introduced  for  its  repeal  should  not 
be  proceeded  with.  If  the  Bill  were  pro- 
ceeded  with  it  would  entirely  change  the 
state  of  affairs. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OP  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 
(Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary 
WaJpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 
COMMITTEE.      [PROGRESS  JUNE  24.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  42  (Construction  of  Act). 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 

QUER    proposed    to   add   the   following 

words  at  the  end  of  the  clause : — 

"  And  with  the  Registration  Acts  ;  and  in  con- 
•truing  the  provisions  of  the  24th  and  25th  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  2  WilL  IV.  e,  45,  the  expressions 
Hhe  provisions  hereinafter  contained'  and  'as 
aforesaid,'  shall  be  deemed  to  refer  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  conferring  rights  to  vote  as  well 
as  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  Act." 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  the 
Committee  ought  to  have  some  explanation 
of  those  words. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  they  were  very  simple.  The 
object  of  the  24th  and  25th  sections  of  the 
Act  in  question  was  to  prevent  any  person 
from  voting  for  a  county  in  respect  of  a 
freehold  house  occupied  by  himself  which 
would  confer  a  vote  for  the  borough,  and  to 
prevent  a  person  from  voting  in  a  county 
in  respect  of  certain  copyholds  and  lease- 
holds in  a  borough  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. The  House  was  unanimously  of 
opinion  that  a  person  so  situated  should 
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not  TOte  in  a  county,  and  the  object  of  the 
addition  of  those  words  to  the  clause  was 
to  carrj  out  that  view. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  the 
question  was  one  which  the  Committee 
bad  decided,  and  they  could  not  propose 
to  renew  that  discussion. 

Words  added. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Clause  43  (Interpretation  of  terms). 
Sir  ROUNDELL   PALMER  moved, 
after  line  7,  page  14,  to  add — 

"  <  Dwelling  house '  shall  inolode  any  building, 
or  part  of  a  building,  oocupied  as  a  dwelling,  and 
i^taratel  J  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  *  lodg- 
ings '  shall  mean  any  part  of  a  house  or  building 
oocupied  by  any  person  dwelling  therein,  and  not 
separately  rated  to  the  relief  of  the  poor." 

The  Committee  would  recollect  that  they 
had  giTen  a  fote  to  every  occupier  of  a 
dwelling-house,  and  had  said  that  in  all 
such  eases  the  occupier,  not  the  owner,  was 
to  be  rated  in  respect  of  it.  The  words  were 
"  dwelling-house  or  other  tenement,'*  re- 
cognizing what  he  believed  was  the  general 
sense  of  the  Committee,  that  it  was  in 
tended  to  include  under  the  term  '*  dwelling- 
house  "  everything  which  was  substantially 
a  dwelling-house,  although  it  might  only  be 
a  part  of  a  single  building,  as  in  the  case 
of  flats,  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
in  Yictoria  Street,  and  flats  as  they  ex- 
isted in  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  the 
North  of  England  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  undertake  the 
task  of  defining  with  any  satisfactory  result 
what  should  constitute  a  flat,  with  refer- 
ence to  a  separate  door  or  staircase.  They 
most  therefore  enact  that  the  occupation 
of  less  than  the  entire  house,  if  the  occu- 
pier were  separately  rated,  should  entitle 
a  man  to  the  franchise.  He  could  not,  of 
coarse,  pretend  to  define  under  what  cir- 
cumstances the  overseers  should  rate  per- 
sona separately.  That  was  a  point  as  to 
whieh  persons  must  be  left  to  their  reme- 
dies. But  it  was  right  that  words  should 
be  introduced  showing  that  where  any  in- 
habited portion  of  a  building  was  separately 
rated  it  should  be  treated  for  the  purposes 
of  the  franchise  as  a  dwelling-house. 

Mr.  Ssbjeant  EINGLAKE  said,  this 
was  a  more  serious  question  than  the  House 
is  aware  of.  He  thought  it  unadvisable 
to  insert  in  the  interpretation  clause  a  de- 
finition of  the  words  "  dwelling-house."  A 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
when  Sir  William  Erie  was  Chief  Justice, 
acevrately  defines  what  is  a  dwelling-house 


under  the  meaning  of  the  Reform  Act. 
The  judgment,  which  had  reference  to  the 
distinction  between  a  dwelling-house  and 

Sart  of  a  house,  determined  that  part  of  a 
ouse  may  give  the  franchise  provided  it  is 
occupied  as  an  independent  occupation  and 
there  is  a  complete  severance  between  it  and 
the  remainder  of  the  house,  even  though  the 
landlord  resides  there.  The  result  of  that 
decision  is  that  every  man  who  inhabits  a 
flat,  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court,  and — 
where  a  house  is  divided  into  several  floors, 
if  each  of  those  floors  has  a  separate  en- 
trance from  a  common  passage  leading 
from  a  common  staircase,  with  a  common 
outer  door^each  person  who  occupies  one 
of  these  floors  as  a  separate  house,  is 
entitled  to  a  vote.  The  diflerenoe  between 
this  decision  and  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  was 
this,  that  according  to  the  latter  any  per- 
son who  occupied  and  resided  in  premises, 
being  part  of  a  building,  whether  sepa- 
rated or  not  from  the  rest  of  the  building, 
would,  if  rated,  be  entitled  to  a  vote  as  the 
occupier  of  a  dwelling-house.  He  did  not 
say  that  such  a  person  ought  not  to  be 
entitled,  but  what  he  did  say  was  that  if 
the  hon.  and  learned  Qentleman's  pro- 
posal were  adopted  it  would  make  a  great 
addition  to  what  was  meant  as  a  dwelling- 
house.  Now,  as  a  clear  definition  of  what 
was  meant  by  a  dwelling-house  had  been 
given  by  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  what 
more  did  they  want?  If  they  were  to 
introduce  a  definition  of  a  dwelling-house 
into  the  Bill,  the  effect  of  it  would  be  to 
put  revising  barristers  at  sea  upon  that 
subject. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  to  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Serjeant  had  directed  their  at- 
tention had  been  delivered  under  totally 
different  circumstances  from  those  which 
would  arise  under  the  present  Bill.  At 
that  time  the  owner,  and  not  the  occu- 
pier, was  in  the  great  majority  of  instances 
liable  for  the  paym*ent  of  the  rates  ;  but 
by  the  measure  now  before  the  Committee 
the  occupier  himself  should  take  upon  him- 
self that  liability  if  he  desired  to  acquire 
the  franchise.  The  measure,  as  it  stood, 
would  thus  exclude  a  large  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  perfectly  qualified  to  return 
Members  to  that  House,  and  in  order  to 
obviate  that  grievance  a  provision  like 
that  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  necessary,  and  he  should 
therefore  support  it. 

ICommittee^Clawe  48. 
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Mr.  INGHAM  also  supported  the  Mo- 
tion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Richmond. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  remarked  that  in 
Newcastle-on-Tjne  many  old  -  fashioned 
houses  formerly  inhabited  by  the  well- to- 
do  classes  were  now  occupied  in  flats  by 
labouring  people,  the  outer  door  not  being 
in  the  possession  of  any  one  person.  It 
was  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  persons 
llfed  in  houses  of  this  description,  but  it 
was  attributable  to  the  difficulty  of  finding 
better  accommodation.  According  to  the 
decision  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
these  persons  would  not  hare  votes,  which 
he  thought  they  were  clearly  entitled  to 
if  they  were  separately  rated. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  that  the 
lion,  and  learned  Serjeant  had  given  them 
the  present  legal  interpretation  of  the 
word  "dwelling-house,'*  but  that  was, 
he  understood,  very  different  from  the 
interpretation  which  had  formerly  been 
adopted.  There  seemed  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  that  interpretation  itself  might 
not  be  again  altered,  and  he  thought  they 
ought  now  to  give  a  clear  definition  of 
the  meaning  the  word  was  intended  to 
convey. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  agree  with  my 
hon.  Friend  who  has  just  resumed  his  seat 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  give  a 
definition  of  the  word  <* dwelling-house." 
I  understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  person  of  the  Attorney  Ge- 
neral, undertook  to  see  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  defining  it.  As  no  clause 
has  proceeded  from  the  consideration  which 
they  have  given  to  the  subject,  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion — and  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  at  it — that  they  have  found 
difiiculties  in  their  way  so  great  that  they 
have  not  been  able  to  submit  to  the  Com- 
mittee, with  satisfaction  to  themselves,  any 
distinct  definition  in  terms  of  a  **  dwelling- 
house."  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  pro- 
posal of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Richmond  is  not  at  all  in 
conflict  with  what  has  ^en  stated  by  my 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Locke  King),  because, 
although  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  does 
not  directly  and  in  terms  define  a  dwelling 
— that  is  to  say,  by  reference  to  its  con- 
formation and  its  access  —  yet  indirectly 
he  gives  a  perfect,  absolute,  and  simple 
definition  of  a  dwelling-house — namely,  a 
tenement  which,  even  if  it  be  not  a  separate 
house,  is  subject  to  a  separate  rating ; 
and  that  appears  to  me  to  be  a  reasonable 
proposal.     I  think  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
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set  up  judicial  construction  against  legis- 
lative discretion  in  oases  of  this  description. 
The  business  of  a  Judge  is  not  to  find  the 
best  possible  definition,  but  to  construe  the 
existing  law,  whatever  it  may  be  ;  while  the 
business  of  the  legistator  is  to  determine, 
not  upon  considerations  of  interpretation, 
but  upon  considerations  of  policy,  what  is 
the  best  course  to  be  taken.  Let  me  now 
observe  that  this  question  is  essentially 
shifted  by  the  introduction  of  the  lodger 
franchise.  We  have  to  draw  a  line  which 
will  separate  the  lodger  from  the  house- 
holder.  Last  year  we  had  to  consider  this 
question,  and  to  encounter  the  same  diffi* 
culties  which  I  imagine  the  Government 
have  now  to  encounter.  We  did  not  then 
find  it  possible  to  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
definition  of  the  word  •*  dwelling-house, 
in  direct  terms  ;  and  consequently  we  were 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  the 
proposal  which  is  now  revived  in  substance 
by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend — namely, 
that  that  which  the  parish  finds  it  con- 
venient on  the  whole  to  subject  to  separate 
rating,  shall  be  for  the  purposes  of  this 
law  a  dwelling-house.  Let  us  look  at  the 
advantages  which  this  proposal  presents. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  eminently  agreeable 
to  that  which  the  House  has  adopted  as 
the  principle  of  the  Bill — namely,  personal 
rating.  Here  are  a  class  of  persons  every 
one  of  whom,  by  the  force  of  the  terms 
used,  must  be  permanently  rated,  and  must 
be  under  exactly  the  same  obligations  with 
respect  to  their  personal  rates,  whether 
they  have  apartments  to  which  there  is  a 
separate  and  independent  access,  or  whe- 
ther they  are  dependent  upon  a  common 
access.  But  what  has  a  common  access  to 
do  with  tho  respectability  or  responsibility 
of  the  party  ?  Nothing  whatever :  and  if 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  be  the  principle 
of  personal  rating — that  every  man  who  is 
to  enjoy  the  franchise  as  a  householder  is 
to  do  so  because  he  is  the  direct  object  of 
the  local  tax,  and  because  he  is  under  an 
absolute  legal  liability  to  pay  that  tax 
personally  —  I  want  to  know  what  con- 
ceivable reason  there  can  be  in  the  fact 
that  he  has  an  outer  access  to  his  house 
which  is  common  to  him  with  many  other 
persons,  for  excluding  him  from  a  privilege 
which  does  not  depend  upon  any  consi- 
deration connected  with  the  structure  and 
conformation  of  the  dwelling  ?  If  we  de- 
cline to  give  the  franchise  in  such  a  case, 
we  depart  from  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
and  mar  its  application.  But  how  will 
this  Amendment  work  !    It  will  work,  I 
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bellefe,  with  the  greatest  potBible  simpH- 
oitj.  There  are  tiro  modes  of  proceeding 
proposed.  One  is  that  we  should  indicate 
separate  rating  as  the  test  of  the  house- 
holding  character ;  the  next  is  that  we 
should  lay  down  as  the  test  certain  condi- 
tions connected  with  the  structure  of  the 
house.  If  you  adopt  the  proposal  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  you  have,  when 
you  come  before  the  revising  barrister, 
nothing  to  do,  to  ascertain  whether  a  man 
is  qualified  to  register  as  a  householder, 
hut  to  tarn  to  the  rate  book  ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  yon  adopt  the  principle 
that  the  appearance  of  his  name  on  the 
rate  hook  is  not  sufficient,  you  are  driven 
to  the  alternative  of  compelling  him  to 
call  witnesses  and  to  produce  evidence  to 
satisfy  the  revising  barrister,  and  probably 
to  produce  plans  and  drawings  to  show 
that  there  exists  a  separate  access  to  the 
premises  in  respect  of  which  the  franchise 
is  claimed.  This  question  is,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  very  same  question  over  again  which 
was  originally  agitated  as  to  clear  annual 
value.  In  the  case  of  a  reference  to  the 
rate  hook  we  shall  escape  all  these  diffi- 
culties. The  Government  process  of  de- 
ciding what  is  to  be  considered  a  dwelling- 
house  will  be  cumbrous  and  expensive, 
whereas  the  definition  offered  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Rich- 
mond is  simple  and  effective.  If  we  adopt 
the  principle  of  separate  access,  and  that 
is  to  be  fatal  to  the  right  of  enjojing 
honsehold  suffrage  so  called,  every  man 
will  be  thrown  back  upon  the  lodger  fran- 
chise, and  then  we  ought  to  inquire  what 
is  a  separate  access.  Some  Members  of 
this  House  have  no  separate  access  to 
their  chambers,  and  the  houses  in  Victoria 
Street  have  no  separate  access.  Most  of 
the  chambers  in  the  Inns  of  Court  have, 
and  they  are  separately  rated;  but  they 
have  a  common  staircase;  and  I  contend 
that  a  common  staircase  ought  to  have  no 
hearing  upon  this  question.  I  understand 
all  the  anxiety  manifested  by  the  Committee 
is  to  find  a  definition  of  a  ''dwelling- 
house  "  which  shall  not  cut  out  persons 
iubject  to  the  condition  of  a  common  ac- 
cess, but  those  persons  who  live  in  miser- 
able hovels  which  are  not  fit  to  be  called 
dwelling-houses.  I  understand  that  in  the 
ease  of  the  northern  towns  there  are  build- 
ings in  which  a  great  many  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  are  accommodated  in  opart- 
menta  one  over  the  other,  and  notwith- 
standing they  are  separately  rated.  Now, 
there  will  he  a  great  advantage  in  having 
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a  natural,  self-adjusting,  and  spontaneous 
working  machinery,  and  the  parish  will 
rate  people  according  to  the  mode  most 
convenient  for  rating  purposes ;  and  we 
should  follow  that  principle  which  has  in 
itself  a  spontaneous  action  rather  than  a 
definition  of  an  artificial  and  conventional 
character.  Much  has  been  said  of  the 
incongruity  and  impropriety  of  disfran- 
chising proposals  coming  from  the  Liberal 
side  of  the  House.  But,  at  any  rate,  this 
proposal  is  not  one  of  this  description,  for 
it  is  one  of  an  enfranchising  character. 
There  is  this  important  difference  between 
a  householder  and  a  lodger.  A  householder 
is  registered  by  a  public  officer,  and  a 
lodger  will  have  to  make  out  his  claim  and 
prove  his  title  to  vote;  and  the  practical 
operation  of  the  clause  will  be  that  scarcely 
one  out  of  two  or  three  will  obtain  the 
franchise  as  compared  with  the  house- 
holders. Therefore,  because  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  this  definition,  of  the  enfran- 
chising tendency,  of  the  practical  results, 
and  of  the  legal  principle  involved,  I  hold 
that  this  proposal  is  a  good  proposal,  and 
as  there  is  no  other  in  a  distinct  shape 
before  the  Committee,  and  as  I  believe  no 
other  proposal  of  an  effective  kind  can  be 
produced,  I  think  this  one  fully  deserves 
the  approval  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  he  thought  it  unfor- 
tunate that  the  question  should  be  mixed 
up  with  the  previous  question  of  ''What 
is  a  dwelling-house  ?  "  He  wished  to  ask 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite 
upon  what  the  right  of  rating  was  to  de- 
pend ?  Was  it  upon  the  discretion  of  the 
overseer?  Had  the  owner  of  a  house 
the  right  to  claim  to  be  rated  for  the 
purpose  of  registration,  and  ought  he  to 
have  that  right,  even  though  the  tenement 
he  occupied  might  not  be  worth  ]0«.  or 
20$,  a  year  ?  If  a  man  had  a  right  to  be 
rated  without  reference  to  the  nature  of 
his  tenement,  the  Parliamentary  franchise 
would  be  very  much  lower  than  the  muni- 
cipal. He  wished  to  protect  the  public 
against  the  influx  of  the  lower  class  of 
voters,  who  he  was  afraid  would  obtain 
admission  in  large  numbers. 

Mr.  WATKIN  said,  the  addition  to  the 
clause  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Richmond  was  in  opposition  to, 
and  would  come  into  conflict  with,  the 
lodger  clause  which  had  been  already 
passed  by  the  Committee.  That  clause 
required  that  lodgings  should  be  part  of 
the  same  dwelling-house,  whereas  the 
clause  now  proposed  said  that  the  tenement 
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should  be  part  of  a  house  or  dwelling- 
house.  He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Neate)  that  they  should  be  informed  whe- 
ther under  this  Bill  the  occupier  of  a 
hovel  was  to  become  one  of  the  future 
legislators  for  this  Empire.  In  former  dis- 
cussions they  had  had  a  promise  from  the 
Government  of  a  definition  of  what  a 
dwelling-house  was  to  be  considered.  As 
this  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  he  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Richmond  should,  in  his  Amendment, 
insert  after  the  word  **  building  '*  the 
words  "  fit  for  human  habitation."  That 
would  deal  with  the  question,  which  the 
House  must  admit  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance. The  effect  of  the  clause  would  be 
to  give  dwellings  notoriously  unfit  for 
human  habitation  additional  value  from 
the  occupier  having  a  vote. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  said,  the  dif- 
ficulty  in  the  way  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
suggestion  was,  that  anything  actually  in- 
habited by  a  human  being  would  probably 
be  determined  by  a  Court  of  Law  to  be  fit 
for  human  habitation,  because  if  not  fit  it 
would  not  be  inhabited.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  find  his  remedy  in  the 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  was,  that  those 
who  lived  in  hovels  should  be  put  in  the 
position  of  holding  political  power.  How- 
'  ever,  he  was  not  one  of  those  who  approved 
of  that  principle,  and  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  discover  any  means  of  excluding 
the  hovel  population,  he  should  be  very 
glad  to  give  his  assistance.  He  wished 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Richmond  to  the  result  of  his 
definition  of  the  word  lodging.  As  now 
defined,  in  connection  with  the  lodger 
clause,  it  appeared  to  him  that  any  roan 
who  was  sentenced  to  twelve  months'  im- 
prisonment would  have  a  vote  under  this 
Bill.  [Laughter.']  He  was  sorry  that  his 
suggestion  should  be  received  with  ridi- 
cule ;  but  he  was  afraid  it  was  an  actual 
fact.  The  definition  included  any  part  of 
a  house  occupied  by  a  person  dwelling 
there.  The  prisoner  occupied  a  part  of 
the  House  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  was  cer- 
tainly not  rated  to  the  poor.  There  was 
not  a  word  as  to  the  occupier  paying  rent, 
but  only  as  to  the  clear  annual  value  of 
the  tenement.  It  would  be  dangerous  to 
leave  the  definition  wholly  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Courts  of  Law. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  it 
had  been  thought  wiser  to  leave  the  exist- 
ing decisions,  as  to  what  was  a  dwelling. 
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house,  to  stand,  instead  of  adopting  legisla- 
tion which  was  likely  to  conflict  with  them. 
The  proposition  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Richmond  had  the  merit  of 
simplicity ;  but  the  question  was  whether 
that  was  a  sufficient  reason  to  induce 
them  to  adopt  his  definition.  At  present 
it  rested  very  much  with  the  overseers 
whether  they  would  rate  particular  per- 
sons occupying  particular  rooms;  and  if 
this  definition  were  adopted,  this  conse- 
quence would  arise — that  rooms  which  an 
overseer  was  induced  to  rate  separately  in 
one  year  would  constitute  a  dwelling-house 
in  that  year,  and  that  they  would  cease  to 
do  so  next  year,  because  the  overseer  might 
then  refuse  to  rate  them  separately.  As 
to  a  hovel  not  being  a  dwelling-house,  they 
must  first  define  what  was  a  hovel.  As 
long  as  they  had  the  definition  given  of  a 
dwelling-house  under  the  Reform  Act  by 
the  Courts  of  Law,  after  a  vast  amount  of 
consideration,  as  stated  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Rochester,  was  it  not 
better. to  leave  that  definition  to  stand, 
rather  than  to  say  that  any  person  who 
had  a  single  room  in  a  house  opening  on  a 
common  staircase,  or  even  over  a  stable, 
provided  only  the  overseer  rated  him  sepa- 
rately, was  the  occupier  of  a  dwelling-house 
within  the  meaning  of  that  Bill  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked,  if  it  was  so 
clear  what  the  Courts  of  Law  had  done  in 
defining  what  a  "  dwelling-house  "  was, 
why  the  Government  had  not  adopted  and 
incorporated  it  with  this  Bill  ?  If  the  pro- 
posal were  not  incorporated  in  the  Bill,  a 
large  class  of  persons  inhabiting  tene- 
ments of  a  certain  sort  would  be  left 
in  doubt  whether  they  were  inhabiting 
houses  or  not.  The  Government  had  under- 
taken to  give  a  clear  definition  of  the  term, 
and  they  had  failed.  It  would  be  very 
unsatisfactory  to  leave  the  matter  to  the 
Courts  of  Law.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
Solicitor  General  whether  the  persons  in- 
habiting the  large  blocks  of  buildings  known 
as  Alderman  Waterlow's,  and  others  of  the 
same  sort,  were  to  be  held  inhabitant 
householders  or  lodgers. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  thought  it 
obvious  that  by  the  Bill  of  the  Government, 
as  it  now  stood,  the  occupant  of  a  single 
room  on  a  staircase  or  over  a  stable  would 
have  a  vote,  and  the  objection  taken  to  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Richmond  applied  equally  to  that  of 
the  Government.  He  thought  that  if  the 
decisions  of  *the  Courts  of  Law  were 
opposed  to  the   principles    of  this    Bill, 
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and  were  not  in  aeeordance  with  what  the 
Ooinmittee  intended,  then  the  Committee 
shoald  tftke  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  presid- 
ing judge  of  any  court  to  make  the 
law.  There  were  thousands  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  this  country  which  would  be  ex- 
cluded if  the  language  of  the  clause  was  left 
unaltered,  though  the  occupants  of  them 
possessed  every  moral  and  social  qualifica- 
tion for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise.  .  He 
took  it  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
was  to  enfranchise  every  bond  fide  occu- 
pier of  a  house  paying  rates.  In  his  own 
borough  persons  rated  for  rooms  would 
not  be  enfranchised  by  the  Bill  of  the 
Government  without  adopting  the  Amend- 
ment proposed.  There  were  several  houses 
in  Sunderland  nil  entered  by  a  common 
street  door.  If  the  houses  were  dilapidated, 
or  the  street  doors  had  fallen  off  their 
hinges,  the  inhabitants  of  these  houses 
would  have  votes  ;  but  if  there  were  locks 
to  the  street  doors  they  would  have  no 
Totes.  He  asked  would  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  be  content  to  take  the  law 
from  the  judges  on  this  particular  point, 
when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  correcting 
one  of  the  most  strange  anomalies  that 
ever  existed.  Men  paying  £B  or  £9 
a  year  rent  would  have  no  votes  ;  while 
persons  living  in  houses  falling  into  decay 
without  street  doors,  and  who  only  paid 
9d.  or  1#.  a  week  rent  could  have  a  vote 
because  the  winds  of  heaven  could  blow 
into  their  dwellings  unobstructed  by  any 
street  door.  He  trusted  the  Government 
would  reconsider  their  decision,  and  assured 
them  that  they  would  be  acting  most  un- 
equally if  they  did  not  agree  to  the 
Amendment. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HBATHCOTB  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  necessary  to  have  a 
definition  of  a  dwelling-house,  and  he  re- 
gretted that  the  learned  Gentlemen  em- 
ployed by  the  Government  had  not  pre- 
pared such  a  definition.  He  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  the  definition  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Roundell  Palmer),  simple  as  it  was,  would 
not  leave  matters  worse  than  they  were. 
The  Amendment  would  get  rid  of  a  great 
deal  of  litigation  before  the  revising  bar- 
rister; but,  in  the  case  of  a  hostile  claimant 
appearing  before  the  parish  officer,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  the  latter  saying 
tliat  the  former  did  not  occupy  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  that,  therefore,  he  would  not 
put  him  on  the  rate  book.  The  matter 
ooght  not  to  be  left  in  doubt,  for  any  per- 


son to  fish  up  antagonistic  judgments  by 
the  Courts  of  Law,  but  there  ought  to  be  a 
clear  definition  of  the  meaning  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  I  think  if  any  Gentle- 
man had  received  any  communication  from 
registration  agents  during  the  discussion  of 
this  Bill,  ho  would  be  asked  if  it  be  pos- 
sible to  remove  from  this  great  question 
some  of  those  apparently  small  matters 
that  create  great  litigation  and  difficulty  in 
connection  with  the  registration  action  un- 
der the  Reform  Act.  I  have  received  such 
a  letter  from  the  registration  agent  in  the 
town  in  witich  I  live,  and  if  the  Committee 
could  settle  the  question  it  would  bo  of 
great  advantage.  At  present  the  question 
is  very  much  unsettled.  The  revising 
barristers  are  continually  giving  different 
decisions  on  the  point ;  and  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  adopt  the  plan  now 
proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Richmond,  even  if  it  could  be  shown, 
which  it  cannot,  that  it  is  not  the  best  plan 
of  all  that  can  be  brought  forward.  Even 
though  it  should  not  be  the  best  plan  of 
all,  I  think  it  would  be  of  great  advantage 
to  accept  it  rather  than  adopt  no  plan  at 
all.  The  Solicitor  General  is  afraid  that 
if  the  Amendment  were  adopted,  the  over- 
seer would  rate  persons  out  of  favour  not 
entitled  to  have  a  vote.  That  is  a  mistake* 
The  overseer  wants  to  have  as  few  per- 
sons rated  as  possible.  |f  he  rates  them, 
it  will  give  him  more  trouble  in  preparing 
his  books  and  in  collecting  the  rates :  and 
the  interest  of  the  overseer  always  will  be 
to  have  as  few  persons  on  the  rate  book 
as  possible ;  so  that  on  that  ground  there 
is  no  real  objection  to  the  Amendment. 
As  to  the  whole  matter,  it  is  not  probably 
of  great  consequence  whether  a  few  persons 
should  get  on  or  be  kept  off,  that  the  law 
did  not  intend  ;  considering  the  great 
number  of  electors  to  be  got  under  the 
Bill,  half  a  doxen  votes  will  be  of  little 
consequence  in  future  compared  with  past 
times.  This  question  will  not  be  contested 
so  furiously  as  in  past  times,  and  this 
House  may  proceed  at  once  to  define  what 
a  dwelling-house  means.  I  think  if  you 
say  any  building  or  part  of  a  building  in 
which  a  family  lives,  that  is  rated  to  the 
poor,  shall  be  called  a  dwelling-house,  jou 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  parish  authorities 
a  mode  of  conducting  its  affairs,  and  of 
deciding  how  far  the  suffrage  will  go. 
You  will  thus  .have  a  definition  that  will 
put  an  end  to  litigation,  and  be  founded  on 
a  safe  principle.     If  the  authorities  of  a 
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parish  sliall  decide  that  a  Bet  of  rooms  shall 
be  rated  as  a  dwelling-house,  I  would  advise 
the  House  of  Commons  to  give  the  occupier 
a  vote  without  further  contest.  Then 
comes  the  question  which  the  noble  Lord 
(Viscount  Cranborne)  misunderstood.  The 
lodger  question  is  settled  ;  for  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  the  question  of  rating,  and  the 
lodger  has  only  to  prove  that  he  has  lived 
in  his  lodgings  for  a  certain  time,  and  that 
the  room  he  occupies  is  of  the  clear  yearly 
value  of  £10.  The  noble  Lord  need  not 
be  afraid  that  any  person  in  a  penitentiary 
will  take  the  trouble  to  prove  his  right  to  a 
vote,  and  even  if  he  did,  he  would  not  be 
let  out  to  prove  it.  I  believe  it  will  be 
gratifying  to  persons  connected  with  the 
registration  if  you  settle  the  question  on 
the  principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Richmond. 

Mr.  den  man  understood  some  time 
ago  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown 
had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  definition  of 
a  dwelling-house.  That  would  be  a  diffi- 
cult task  ;  but  the  present  Amendment 
did  not  propose  such  a  definition.  There 
was  considerable  difficulty  in  the  present 
law  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  he  thought  the 
Committee  could  not  do  better  than  adopt 
the  principle  laid  down  by  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  that 
for  the  purposes  of  the  franchise  a  dwell* 
ing  house  should  include  the  case  of  part 
of  a  house,  provided  it  were  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  and  were  separately  rated. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  Solicitor 
General  had  failed  to  tell  the  Committee 
what  the  definition  of  a  dwelling-house  by 
the  Courts  of  Law  really  was.  He  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Member  for 
Oxford  University  (Sir  William  Heathcote), 
that  it  was  most  desirable  that  there  should 
be  such  a  definition.  At  the  same  time  he 
doubted  whether  this  Amendment  would 
be  a  wise  one,  because  it  would  leave  all 
the  overseers  in  the  country  in  the  greatest 
possible  difficulty  as  to  what  dwellings  they 
were  to  rate,  and  what  they  were  not  to 
rate.  The  Amendment  would  leave  it 
entirely  to  their  arbitrary  will  whether  to 
rate  one  of  these  occupancies  or  not.  Now 
he  did  not  think  that  was  a  discretion 
which  they  would  like  to  have,  or  which 
Parliament  ought  to  leave  to  them.  Par- 
liament ought  not  to  drive  parties  to  legal 
proceedings,  either  to  compel  the  overseers 
to  put  them  on  the  rate  book  or  to  appeal 
against  being  put  on  the  rate  book.  He 
eould  not  vote  for  the  Amendment  because 
it  would  throw  things  completely  into  con- 
Mr.  Bright 


fusion.  It  would  be  a  most  inconvenient 
thing  to  have  overseer  A.  this  year  putting 
men  on  the  register,  and  overseer  B.  next 
year  cutting  them  off,  without  any  one 
being  able  to  say  that  they  had  done 
wrong. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
the  first  question  to  be  determined  was 
whether  the  Committee  intended  to  adhere 
to  the  definition  of  a  dwelling-house  as 
established  by  law,  or  to  make  a  new  defi- 
nition of  their  own  irrespective  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  Of  course,  it  would  be  quite 
competent  for  the  Committee  to  say  that 
they  would  have  a  definition  of  their  own  ; 
and  that  definition  would  not  necessarily 
be  in  accordance  with  the  present  deci- 
sions of  the  Courts  of  Law.  Now,  in  his 
opinion,  it  would  be  wise  not  to  interfere 
with  the  law  as  it  now  stands.  It  was 
quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Go- 
vernment found  an  insuperable  difficulty 
in  giving  a  definition,  but  the  fact  was 
that  m  their  judgment,  it  was  better 
that  the  law  should  not  be  altered,  and 
that  the  present  decisions  should  deter- 
mine the  matter.  Even  if  the  Committee 
adopted  the  Amendment,  they  would  still 
leave  it  to  the  Courts  of  Law  to  determine 
what  it  was  that  constituted  a  separate 
and  complete  dwelling-house.  Could  any 
one  say  authoritatively  what  was  the  rule 
by  which  overseers  assessed  to  the  poor 
rate  any  dwelling  or  part  of  a  dwell- 
ing? He  was  persuaded  the  rule  could 
not  be  laid  down  in  that  Bill.  They  had 
to  guard,  therefore,  against  the  arbitrary 
exercise  of  discretion  on  the  part  of  over- 
seers. Besides,  there  were  other  difficul- 
ties in  the  matter.  A  person  might  have 
a  room  and  dine  in  it,  but  sleep  else- 
where, and  it  might  be  rated  separately, 
and  the  question  would  arise  whether  that 
was  a  dwelling-house  under  this  Amend- 
ment. In  fact,  the  Amendment  would 
bring  them  no  nearer  a  definition  than  at 
present.  As  to  the  borough  of  Sunder- 
land, which  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Candlish)  had  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Committee,  his  opinion  was  that  if 
there  was  a  door  on  the  staircase  which 
shut  in  and  separated  the  occupier,  the 
tenement  was  as  the  law  now  stood,  a 
dwelling-house.  [Mr.  Candlish  :  Not  if 
there  be  a  street  door  closed.]  He  be- 
lieved if  there  was  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent dwelling,  whether  the  street  door 
was  kept  closed  or  open,  that  constituted 
a  dwelling-house.  All  that  the  Committee 
could  do,  in  his  opinion,  was  to  lay  down 
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broad  and  general  principles,  and  the  best 
waj  of  doing  this  was  to  adopt  the  existing 
lair  ;  if  thej  attempted  to  go  farther,  they 
would  atill  ultimately,  after,  perhaps,  a 
long  period  of  ne\T  uncertainty,  be  left 
where  they  were  by  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  thought  there  were 
great  objections  to  the  word  "  building  " 
'  in  the  Amendment.  If  the  word  "  house  " 
were  substituted  it  would  be  much  better. 
He  would  suggest  that  the  word  "  dwelling- 
house"  should  be  taken  to  include  any 
part  of  a  house  used  as  a  separate  dwelling 
and  separately  rated  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  He  believed  those  words  would  meet 
the  difficulties  of  the  casein  question. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
could  see  no  substantial  objection  to  the 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Old- 
ham. He  belioTed  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposal  was  to  substitute  for  "  building," 
d^.,  "  any  part  of  a  house  occupied  as  a 
separate  dwelling  and  separately  rated  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor."  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  understand  that  nothing 
was  further  from  his  wish  than  to  intrude 
upon  the  proTince  of  the  Attorney  General. 
It  was  only  after  they  had  waited  a  long 
time,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
had  not  suggested  any  definition,  that  he 
bad  put  the  Amendment  on  the  Paper.  He 
thought  there  were  points  which  were  left 
by  the  legal  decisions  in  an  unsatisfactory 
position,  and  that  Parliament  should  take 
care  that  every  part  of  a  house  separately 
rated  should  confer  a  vote,  independent  of 
any  niceties  as  to  the  outer  door  or  the 
kitchen  and  out-houses.  As  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  overseers,  his  Amendment 
would  not  enlarge  it,  for  as  the  Bill  stood 
it  would  be  left  to  them  to  discriminate 
between  a  dwelling-house  of  which  the 
occupier  should  be  rated  and  one  wholly 
let  in  apartments. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  feeling  of  the  Committee 
appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  some  definition, 
although  his  own  feeling  was  that,  under 
the  very  great  difficulties  of  the  case,  it  wns 
rooro  prudent  not  to  embark  into  the  dan- 
gerous domain  of  definitions.  If  a  defini- 
tion, however,  was  to  be  adopted,  he  pre- 
ferred the  sugf^estion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  to  that  of  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Roondell  Palmer),  but  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  have  more  epithets,  and  that  the 
definition  suggested  some  time  ago  by  the 
Attorney  General,  "a  separate,  indepen* 
dent,  and  complete  dwelling,"  would  more 


perfectly  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  thought  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  and  leorned  Member 
for  Richmond,  as  amended  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham,  afforded  the  best  de- 
finition, and  that  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  only 
add  to  the  difficulties. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  GURNEY  pointed  out 
that  these  questions  would  equally  arise 
whatever  definition  was  adopted.  Several 
suggestions  had  been  offered  which  were 
deserving  of  consideration,  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  clause. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  hoped  a  conclusion  would  be  now 
arrived  at,  seeing  that  the  Committee  were 
favoured  with  the  presence  of  many  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe.  The  subject  was 
not  novel,  and  as  he  had  been  receiving 
definitions  of  a  dwelling-house  for  the  last 
two  months,  it  was,  he  thought,  pretty 
well  exhausted.  The  objection  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Robert 
Collier)  to  the  words  *'  independent  "  and 
*'  complete  "  equally  applied  to  *'  sepa^ 
rate."  He  left  it  to  the  Committee  to 
decide  on  the  best  definition,  and  hoped  it 
would  prove  satisfactory. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  ho 
feared  that  the  accumulation  of  epithets 
would  lead  to  difficulty,  and  thought  the 
word  ''  separate  "  would  be  sufficient. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  accept  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oldham  as  a 
middle  term. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ctgreed  to. 

Clause  31  (Inclosure  Commissioners  to 
appoint  Assistant  Commissioners  to  exa- 
mine Boundaries  of  new  Boroughs,  and 
report  if  Enlargement  necessary). 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  in  page  10,  line  28,  after 

**  say  "  to  insert — 

"The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount  Evemley^ 
the  Right  Hon.  Russell  Gurney,  Sir  John  Thomns 
Buller  Duckworth,  Bart.,  Sir  Francis  Crossloj, 
Bart.,  and  John  Walter,  Esq.,  to  be  Boundarj 
Commissioners ;  three  to  form  a  Quorum." 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
some  time  ago  it  had  been  a  question 
whether  Members  of  the  House  should  be 
upon  the  Commission  ;  and  he  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  it  undesirable  that 
they  should  be.  That  system  of  exclusion, 
however,  was  not  adopted,  and  then  the 
hon.    Member  for  Birmingham    objected 
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that  there  was  no  Qentlemen  who  repre- 
sented his  own  political  party  who  was  to 
he  on  the  Commission  ;  but  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  party  representation  was  a  sound 
one,  then  other  parties  ought  also  to  be 
represented  there.     He  regretted  that  the 
name  of   the    right   hon.  Gentleman   the 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  (Mr.  BouTerie)  had 
been  removed  from  the  list  of  the  Com- 
missioners, because  he  thought  that  if  any 
Gentleman   on   the  Commission  would  be 
animated   by  a  desire  to  act  with  impar- 
tiality and  justice,  it  would  have  been  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,   and   he   made  no 
scruple  in  acknowledging  that  he  should 
have  greatly  preferred  the  appointment  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  that  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  the    Member  for  the  West 
Biding  (Sir  Francis   Crossley),  whom  he 
considered  to  be  the  party  representative 
of  a  certain  section  in  that  House.     He 
was  guilty  of  no  discourtesy  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  1832  when  he  said  that,  tied 
down  and  restricted  as  they  were,  they  had 
altogether  failed  in  making  anything  like 
an  equitable  arrangement  of  the  boroughs. 
For  instance,  some  of  them  were  confined 
almost  to  the  limits  of  the  old  municipal 
boundaries,  and  others  were  actually  spread 
over  fifty  square  miles  of  country  in  order 
to   fulfil   the   requisition   of  the   Govern- 
ment  that   every  borough  should  contain 
at  least  300  houses  of  £\0  annual  value. 
In  1832  the  Boundary  Commission  did  not 
comprise  any  Members  of  Parliament ;  but 
was  composed  of  persons  who  were  in  no 
degree  subject  to  Parliamentary  influences. 
What  they  were  going  to  do  now  was  to 
appoint  a  Commission,  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  which  would  be  neither  more 
nor  lees  than   sleeping  partners.      There 
would    be  about  six  Commissioners,  who 
would  superintend  the  work  only,  and  it 
was    quite   clear   that    the  principal   por- 
tion of  tiie  business  would  be  done  by  As- 
sistant Commissioners,  who  would  be  ap- 
pointed under  the  patronage  principally  of 
the  Chief  Commissioner.     He  hoped  that 
care  would  be  taken  that  none  of  the  As- 
sistant Commissioners  would  be  chosen  from 
the  class  of  political  agents.     There  was 
one  name  on  the  Commission  to  which  he 
could  not  but  object.    It  was  that  of  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  very  well  known  as  a  party 
man — he  meant  the  gentleman  who  was 
Member  in  the  last  Parliament  for  Berk- 
shire (Mr.  Walter),  and  was  now  a  candi- 
date for  the  same  county.     He  knew  of  no 
grounds  whatever   why  a  peculiar  public 
distinction  should  be  conferred  upon  that 
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gentleman,  except  that  he  was  understood 
to  be  connected  with  a  very  influential 
organ  of  public  opinion,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  that  was  an  adequate  reason 
why  he  should  be  appointed  on  the  Com- 
mission. While  he  willingly  testified  to 
the  excellence  of  his  personal  character^ 
he  considered  he  was  not  in  a  position 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  strict  impar- 
tiality in  his  treatment  of  a  question  of 
this  kind,  and  he  thought  that  other  gen- 
tlemen less  connected  with  party  politics 
would  be  better  qualified  to  fulfil  this  duty. 
He  thought  that  it  was  high  time  that 
there  should  be  a  l[ttle  more  candour,  and 
a  little  less  delicacy,  in  that  House,  and 
that  men  should  not  hesitate  to  say  there 
what  they  did  not  hesitate  to  say  to  eacU 
other  at  the  clubs. 

Mr.  Serjeant  GASELEE  was  not 
going  to  undertake  the  invidious  task  of 
objecting  to  particular  Members  of  the 
Commission,  but  he  objected  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  to  the  whole  management 
and  superintendence  of  the  Commission 
being  handed  over  'to  a  Peer,  who  would 
have  the  appointment  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners, and  all  the  patronage  resulting 
therefrom.  At  one  time  the  House  of 
Commons  were  very  jealous  with  respect 
to  handing  over  their  privileges  to  Peers, 
and  they  would  not  even  sufier  them  to 
vote  at  elections  for  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  thought  that  it  would  have  been 
better  if  the  Government  had  taken  upon 
itself  the  responsibility  of  appointing  the 
Commissioners,  and  not  have  left  it  to  the 
House  of  Commons  ;  the  result  of  which 
was  that,  practically,  no  one  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  faults  committed  by  the 
Commissioners  or  their  Assistants. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  thej 
could  not  forget  that,  in  inserting  the  names 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  Bill,  they  did 
in  fact  relieve  the  Government  to  some  ex- 
tent from  responsibility  for  the  work  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  imposed  that  respon- 
sibility upon  those  who  named  the  Com- 
missioners. This  being  so,  it  was  felt  that 
they  ought  to  give  them  power  to  appoint 
their  Assistant  Commissioners,and  he  wished 
to  ask  whether  the  same  rule  would  apply 
to  the  appointment  of  Secretary.  He  be- 
lieved that  he  was  not  wrong  in  saying  that 
upon  occasions  of  appointing  Boundary 
Commissioners  the  custom  had  been  that 
the  Secretary  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves.  He  trusted 
that  this  course  would  be  followed  upon 
the  present  occasion. 
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Mil.  GLADSTONE  said,  be  thought  it 
but  fair  to  the  right  hon.  GeDtleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  say  that 
the  names  which  he  had  now  submitted  to 
the  Committee  appeared  to  him  to  be  free 
from  any  just  objection  on  the  ground  of 
party  preference.  But  he  must  reserve  to 
himself  the  liberty  of  offering  this  criticism 
on  the  composition  of  the  Commission.  He 
understood  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  be  that  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  it  might  be  convenient  to  have 
present  those  who  would  be  able  to  explain 
the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners. 
Be  therefore  thought  that  the  appointment 
of  a  Peer  as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
was  not  at  all  liable  to  the  objection  taken 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Gaselee),  who  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Lords  had  a  direct,  immediate, 
and  co-ordinate  share  in  the  legislation  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  House 
could  not  claim  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
its  representation  as  a  matter  of  privilege  ; 
and,  consequently,  it  was  perfectly  fair 
that  when  Parliament  was  called  upon  to 
name  persons  as  agents  of  its  will  for  any 
purpose  outside  its  own  walls,  among  those 
persons,  some  Members  of  the  House  of 
Lords  should  be  found.  But  he  did  not 
see  the  same  strength  of  argument  for  the 
appointment  of  ex-Members  of  that  House. 
It  was  evident  that  tliey  could  render  no 
such  service  in  explaining  the  views  of  the 
Commission.  At  the  time  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Grey  a  course  was  taken 
which  he  should  have  thought  more  ex- 
pedient on  the  present  occasion — that  was 
to  say,  that  gentlemen  of  scientific  attain- 
ments or  engineering  abilities  unconnected 
with  political  party,  but  fully  cognizant 
of  a  great  variety  of  circumstances,  bearing 
materially  upon  questions  connected  with 
the  division  of  counties,  were  appointed. 
He  thought  there  was  nothing  objection- 
able, as  a  matter  of  Government  patronage, 
in  the  proposition  now  made,  which  seemed 
to  be  dictated  by  a  desire  to  meet  the 
claims  of  the  Government  and  the  general 
views  of  Parliament.  With  respect  to  the 
Secretary,  he  thought  that  the  appointment 
ought  properly  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  but  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
connected  directly  with  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  as  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
business  of  this  Commission  would  be  to 
direct  the  servants  of  the  Legislature  and 
not  of  the  Government,  he  certainly  was  of 
opinion  that  there  was  no  legitimate  occa- 
sion for  the  interference  of  the  Govern- 


ment with  respect  to  appointments  such  as 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  or  the  Secre- 
tary. At  any  rate,  in  all  questions  of  this 
importance  it  was  customary  to  take  the 
House  into  the  confidence  of  the  Executive 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  Oxford 
University  Commission  he  did  not  remem- 
ber whether  the  Secretary  was  appointed 
by  the  Government  or  by  the  Commission- 
ers, but  the  name  of  the  Secretary,  was 
made  a  matter  of  discussion  in  that  House, 
and  the  opinion  of  Parliament  was  taken 
with  respect  to  the  appointment  before  it 
was  ultimately  sanctioned.  He  trusted 
that  the  answer  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
view  of  his  hon.  Friend,  because  it  waa 
but  fair  to  urge  that  this  was  a  case  in 
which  the  Legislature  had  a  peculiar  and 
exclusive  concern,  and  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive Government  as  such  had  no  concern 
whatever 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  extremely  glad  to  find 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Committee 
seemed  disposed  to  accept  the  names  which 
were  now  proposed  ;  and  he  would  only 
observe  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  spoken  had  answered  sufficiently 
the  obj'ections  made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  as  to  a  Peer  being  placed  on 
this  Commission.  It  would  have  been  a 
great  omission  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, even  if  it  had  not  been  in  their  power 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  one 
so  experienced  in  such  matters,  and  so  en- 
titled to  public  confidence  as  the  noble  Lord 
alluded  to.  It  was  highly  important  that, 
on  a  great  constitutional  Commission  touch- 
ing particularly  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  that  House,  both  branches  of  the 
Legislature  should  be  intimately  connected 
with  the  investigation.  With  respect  to 
the  Gentlemen  named  on  the  Commission, 
who  were  ex-Members  of  that  House,  they 
were  chosen,  not  on  that  account,  but  be- 
cause the  Government  really  thought  that 
they  were  two  of  the  ablest  men  who  could 
be  selected  for  the  duty  required  of  them. 
They  were  not,  however,  selected  until 
many  others  had  been  appealed  to  in  vain. 
The  question  as  to  whether  they  should 
have  scientific  Members  on  the  Commis- 
sion, was  one  which  had  been  much  con- 
sidered by  the  Government :  and  it  had 
not  been  from  any  neglect  or  want  of  ap- 
preciation of  that  peculiar  kind  of  service 
that  should  thus  be  rendered,  but  from  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  which  were  so  great 
as  to  be  insurmountable,  that  such  Gcntle- 
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men  were  not  appointed.  He  still  hoped 
that  when  the  Commissioners  settled  the 
duties  of  their  subordinate  officers  they 
would  be  able  to  avail  themseWes  of  ser- 
vices of  that  kind.  With  regard  to  the 
appointment  of  hon.  Members  of  that 
House,  he  need  say  nothing  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Recorder  of  London.  And 
he  could  only  say  with  regard  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire  (Sir  Francis  Crossley),  that 
the  Qovernmeut  selected  him  because  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  great  Liberal  party, 
and  because  they  believed^  on  the  whole, 
that  he  represented  impartially  the  opi- 
nions and  feelings  of  the  two  sides.  That 
hon.  Gentleman  probably  represented  the 
opinions  of  both  sections  in  respect  to  this 
question,  because  though  his  own  opinions 
were  known  to  be  what  were  called  Liberal, 
and  though  his  social  position  showed  that 
he  had  a  constitutional  sympathy  with  the 
Whig  party,  nevertheless  from  his  territorial 
connections  he  might  be  supposed  to  have 
some  interest  common  to  the  coontry  party. 
Tho  Government  therefore  felt  they  might 
be  permitted  to  put  him  as  a  co- member 
on  the  Commission,  resting  satisfied  that 
his  presence  there  would  not  frighten  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  or  his  poli- 
tical friends.  With  regard  to  the  patronage 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  was  a  question 
which  it  appeared  interested  hon.  Gentle- 
men more  than  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
He  thought  it  was  rather  premature  to 
settle  details  of  that  kind  when  they  had 
not  as  yet  obtained  the  appointment  of 
these  Commissioners.  As  soon  as  they 
were  appointed  all  the  steps  that  were  ne- 
cessary for  the  due  performance  of  their 
duties  would  be  taken.  Until  the  Com- 
missioners met  and  deliberated,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  them  to  form  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  subordinate  assistance  they  would 
require.  He  had  already  informed  the 
Committee  that  the  Commissioners  them- 
selves would  appoint  the  sub-Commis- 
sioners. In  regard  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Secretary,  his  first  impression  was  that 
it  was  highly  important  that  there  should  be 
some  intimate  relation  between  the  Execu- 
tive and  the  Commission,  as  it  was  no 
doubt  a  Commission  that  would  lead  to  a 
considerable  expenditure  of  the  public 
money.  If  the  Government  had  retained 
the  privilege  of  nominating  the  Secretary, 
it  certainly  would  not  have  been  their  duty 
to  have  recommended  any  person  connected 
with  politics,  but  a  public  servant  in  whom 
the  House  and  the  country  would  have  con- 
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fidence.  It  was,  however,  prematore,  to 
enter  into  those  discussions.  All  he  could 
say  was  that,  when  the  Commissioners  were 
appointed,  and  had  met,  the  Government 
would  confer  entirely  with  them,  and  no 
Secretary  would  be  appointed  who  did  not 
meet  with  their  approval. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER then  proposed  to  substitute  for 
that  portion  of  the  original  clause  which 
defined  the  functions  of  the  Commissioners, 
an  Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  should  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  the  Act 

'*  Proceed  by  themselves  or  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  appointed  bj  them  to  inquire  into 
the  boundaries  of  every  newly  constituted  bo- 
rough, with  power  to  suggest  such  alterations 
therein  as  they  may  deem  expedient ;  they  aball 
also  inquire  into  the  boundaries  of  every  other 
borough  in  England  and  Wales,  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  the  boundaries  should  be  en- 
larged, so  as  to  include  within  the  limits  of  the 
borough  all  premises  the  occupiers  of  which  ought, 
due  regard  being  had  to  situation  or  other  local 
circumstanoes,  to  be  included  therein  for  Parlia- 
mentary purposes,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
upon  the  occupiers  thereof  the  Parliamentary 
franchise  for  such  borough.  They  shall  also  in- 
quire into  the  temporary  divisions  of  counties  as 
constituted  by  this  Act,  and  as  to  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  holding  courts  for  the  election  of  Mem- 
bers for  such  divisions,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 
whether,  having  regard  to  the  natural  and  legal 
divisions  of  each  county,  and  the  distribution  of 
the  population  therein,  any,  and  what,  alterations 
should  be  made  in  such  divisions  or  places.  And 
the  said  Commissioners  shall,  with  all  practicable 
dispatch,  report  to  one  of  Her  Majesty's  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  upon  the  several  matters  in 
this  section  referred  to  them,  and  their  Report 
shall  belaid  before  Parliament." 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  suggested  that  there 
might,  if  the  clause  were  altered  as  pro- 
posed, he  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the 
Commissioners  as  to  whether  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  rested 
with  those  who  would  have  the  necessary 
powers  to  make  the  inquiry.  It  would, 
perhaps,  he  better  to  postpone  the  clause* 
and  bring  up  another  in  which  the  point 
was  more  clearly  defined. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  every  means  would  on  application  to 
the  Treasury  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  perform  their  duties. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Oathobnb  Habdt, 
words  were  inserted  to  obviate  the  objec- 
tions raised,  providing  that  the  Commis- 
sioners might  proceed  by  themselves,  "  or 
by  Assistant  Commissioners  appointed  bj 
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tbemselTefi/'    to    institute    the  proposed 
loqairy. 

Mb.  S ANDFORD  moved,  as'an  Amend- 
ment, to  add  after  the  word  "therein/'  the 
following  :— 

"  For  Parliamentary  parposes,  and  in  the  ease 
of  those  boroughs  for  which  freemen  dwelling 
within  seTen  miles  of  them  have  a  right  to  vote, 
to  eoqaire  whether  their  boundaries  should  be  so 
enlarged  as  to  include  equally  all  householders 
dwellmg  within  the  same  radius  of  seven  miles 
irom  the  said  boroughs." 

The  hon.  Member  thought  it  highly  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  a  certain 
mixture  of  urban  and  rural  voters  in  order 
to  prevent  the  House  from  forming  two 
hostile  camps,  with  no  moderate  men  to 
soften  down  the  differences  between  them  ; 
and  also  because  the  enlargement  of  bo- 
roughs had  proved,  in  snch  cases  as  Shore- 
ham  and  East  Retford,  an  effectual  mode 
of  putting  a  stop  to  electoral  corruption. 

Mb.  GLADSTONB  said,  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon 
aeemed  to  illustrate  in  a  singular  manner 
the  debate  of  yesterday  with  regard  to  the 
privileges  of  freemen.  Great  indignation 
then  existed  as  to  the  slightest  suggestion 
being  made  that  they  were  of  all  classes 
of  the  constituency,  more  open  to  human 
infirmities  than  the  great  mass  of  the  house- 
holders of  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  admit  a  special  class  of  that 
kind  separate  from  the  general  type  con- 
tained in  the  Bill.  The  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposal  was  directly  intended  to  apply  to 
corruption  ;  and  he  made  it,  in  reference  to 
the  freemen,  because  wherever  there  were 
freemen  the  area  was  greatly  to  be  en- 
larged. [Mr.  Saitofobd:  No,  certainly 
not.3  For  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
abuae  and  corruption  that  arose  therefrom. 
If  not,  why  did  not  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
pose to  extend  the  area  in  the  case  of 
every  borough  ?  That  it  appeared  to  him 
was  the  clear  Parliamentary  meaning  of 
the  proposal — namely,  that  it  was  to  be  a 
special  proposition  ogainst  corruption  where 
freemen  existed  ;  and  he  referred  to  Shore- 
ham  and  East  Retford  where  the  evil  had 
been  cured.  The  hon.  Gentleman  exag- 
gerated the  case  against  freemen  when 
he  supposed  that  his  Amendment  would 
be  regarded  as  a  cure  for  their  erratic  ten- 
dencies. He  regarded  the  proposal  as  ob- 
jectionable, and  as  one  that  raised  a  ques- 
tion of  policy  rather  than  a  question  of 
boundaries.  If  it  were  right,  wherever 
there  were  freemen,  or  in  all  boroughs,  to 
extend  the  boundaries  to  the  uniform  radius  ' 
of  seven  milesi  the  question  was  not  one 


to  be  referred  to  Boundary  Commissioners, 
but  a  political  question  of  great  import- 
ance, which  was  perfectly  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  House,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  right  to  submit  as  a  separate 
Motion  rather  than  as  a  detail  of  instruc- 
tions to  the  Boundary  Commissioners,  to 
whose  duties  it  had  no  relevance  whatever. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  objected  to  the 
Amendment,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
extend  household  suffrage  further  than  it 
was  intended  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session. 

Mr.  VANCE  suggested  that  the  seven 
mile  radius  should  be  measured  from  the 
boundary  of  the  borough  and  not  as  now 
from  the  supposed  centre  of  the  borough. 
It  was  measured  now  from  the  place  where 
the  poll  takes  place,  and  it  often  happened^ 
as  in  the  borough  which  he  represented 
(Armagh),  that  the  polling  took  place  in 
one  corner  of  the  borough. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
the  Amendment  seemed  to  intend  to  make 
a  circle  with  a  diameter  of  fourteen  miles, 
and  that  all  persons  residing  within  that 
circle  should  have  the  privilege  of  being 
in  the  same  situation  as  if  they  resided 
within  the  borough ;  thereby,  in  fact, 
creating  a  small  county. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  his  Amendment 
was  not  intended  to  apply  specially  to  free- 
men to  maintain  the  balance  in  boroughs 
where  the  town  and  rural  element  pre- 
vailed, and  he  should  be  willing  to  extend 
it  to  all  boroughs  of  a  certain  amount  of 
population. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  effect  of  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon  would 
be  to  completely  upset  the  whole  Parlia- 
mentary system  of  the  country.  A  great 
deal  might  be  said  irrespective  of  freemen 
on  the  propriety  of  their  making  districts 
of  this  kind.  They  were  now  proceeding 
on  a  different  principle,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  accept  the  Amendment.  He 
could  understand  the  advantage  of  extend- 
ing the  area  of  boroughs  of  a  rural  cha- 
racter, but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  balance  of  opinion  was  doubtful  on  the 
subject.  A  proposition  of  this  kind  could 
not  be  brought  incidentally  into  a  Bill  of 
this  kind,  which  proposed  to  deal  with 
matters  on  principles  quite  different.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
should  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  he  would  with- 
draw his  Amendment. 

Amendmenti  by  leave,  rmthdravtm. 
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Mr.  LOCKE  KING  moyed,  as  an 
Amendment*  the  insertion,  after  the  word 
*•  boundaries,"  of  the  words  "should  bo 
reduced,  or  whether  they."  This  would 
give  the  Commissioners  power  to  inquire 
as  to  whether  the  boundaries  ought  to  be 
reduced,  as  well  as  whether  thej  should  be 
enlarged. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  press  his  Amendment.  There 
were  great  objections  to  it.  It  would  open 
up  a  very  large  question,  and  might  lead 
to  so  much  disturbance  of  the  present 
boundaries  as  to  greatly  retard  the  opera-, 
tion  of  the  Bill.  It  would  also  entirely 
destroy  the  arrangement  that  had  been 
entered  into  with  the  Boundary  Commis* 
sioners. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  would 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  6ATH0RNE  HARDY  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that,  after  the 
word  ''premises"  the  words  "  the  occupiers 
of"  should  be  omitted,  and  that  the  words 
"  Parliamentary  purposes  "  should  be 
omitted,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  *'for 
the  purpose  of  conferring  on  the  occupiers 
thereof  the  Parliamentary  franchise  for 
such  boroughs." 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  the  original  pro- 
posal in  the  Bill  of  1831  empowered  the 
Commissioners  to  add  to  any  borough  any 
place  adjoining  it,  no  part  of  which  was 
locally  situated  more  than  one  mile  from 
it  except  in  oases  where  the  existing  bo- 
roughs were  of  so  small  a  size  as  not  to 
have  more  than  300  voters,  and  then  their 
powers  were  limited  to  add  places  not  more 
than  seven  miles  distant.  That  clause, 
however,  did  not  become  law. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  asked, 
whether  it  was  proposed  that  the  Royal 
Commissioners  should  be  empowered  to  in- 
clude within  the  borough  boundaries  large 
villages  which  happened  to  be  within  the 
seven-mile  radius  ? 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  in  the  Bill  of 
1831  there  was  a  distinct  object  totally 
different  from  that  which  they  now  had  in 
view.  The  details  were  different  then  to 
what  they  now  were,  and  consequently 
different  instructions  were  given  to  the 
Boundary  Commissioners.  The  object  in 
1831  was  to  bring  the  boroughs  up  to  a 
certain  magnitude,  which  was  to  be  done 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  the 
parts  necessary  to  bring  them  up  to  that 
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magnitude  belonged  to  the  boroughs  or 
not.  The  clause  as  now  proposed  he  un- 
derstood to  be  substantially  a  mere  ex- 
pansion of  the  expression  used  in  the 
clause  as  it  originally  stood,  and  the  effect 
of  it  would  be  only  to  include  within  the 
area  of  such  boroughs  the  population 
propef  to  them,  the  Commissioners  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  includ- 
ing large  villages  or  small  toirns  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  boroughs. 

Colonel  DYOTT  said,  it  appeared  to 
him  that  they  were  drifting  very  fast  into 
electoral  districts.  It  had  been  said  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  Committee  was 
to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  rose  to  order. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Member  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Surrey,  which  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

Colonel  DYOTT  said,  he  was  not ;  but 
he  was  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  Committee 
to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Only  yesterday  a  petition  was  presented 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Shropshire,  from 
a  parish  comprising  a  pc^pulation  of  12,000. 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
borough  of  Wenlock,  praying  to  be  in- 
included  within  that  borough,  which  at  pre- 
sent comprised  seventy-five  square  miles. 
It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
a  settlement  of  the  question,  to  give  tho 
Commissioners  other  powers  besides  those 
of  enlarging  the  areas  of  boroughs.  He 
reminded  the  Committee  that  the  present 
Prime  Minister  in  1852,  speaking  upon 
the  question  of  Reform,  as  connected  with 
household  suffrage  and  electoral  districts, 
observed  how  nearly  allied  were  the  two 
extremes  of  unlimited  franchise  and  un- 
limited despotism. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY,  in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  Bright,  proposed  the  insertion  of 
the  following  words  :^- 

'*  Dae  regard  being  alto  had,  where  advisable 
to  any  definite  limits  already  assigned  to  any  of 
such  boroughs  for  municipal  or  other  local  par- 
poses." 

He  thought  that,  without  fettering  the 
discretion  of  tho  Commissioners,  it  was 
desirable  in  cases  where  the  municipal 
boundary  fairly  comprised  the  borough, 
population^  to  make  the  Parliamentary 
boundary  conterminous  with  it. 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  the  boundaries  for 
municipal  and  local  purposes  were   con- 
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BUndy  being  changed,  and  he  thought  the 
CommissionerB,  instead  of  being  restricted 
bj  existing  boundarieSy  should  rather  be 
encouraged  to  enlarge  those  boundaries  by 
including  outlying  districts. 

Viscount  CR  AN  BORNE  said,  the 
Amendment  was  hardly  applicable  to  the 
metropolis  and  some  other  towns,  where 
there  were  districts  for  gas,  water,  postage, 
boards  of  health,  and  other  things,  having 
limits  with  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
political  purposes  of  boroughs. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  Amend- 
ment certainly  would  not  apply  to  the 
metropolis.  The  Amendment  did  not  pre- 
tend to  bind  the  Commissioners,  but  only 
to  direct  their  attention  to  existing  boun- 
daries. 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER  remarked  that  in  Halifax  and  many 
other  towns  the  population  beyond  the 
municipal  boundary  exceeded  that  within 
it.  The  Commissioners  ought,  he  thought, 
to  be  left  as  free  as  possible.  If  the  Com- 
mittee held  it  desirable  to  restrict  existing 
boundaries,  the  policy  of  which  he  doubted, 
it  ought  to  be  indicated  in  the  Commis- 
sioners' instructions. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  thought  it  would 
be  wise  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Com- 
missioners to  the  limits  already  assif^ned 
by  law  to  any  of  these  boroughs.  They 
proposed  last  year  that  where  -boroughs 
were  enlarged  for  municipal  purposes,  be- 
yond the  limit  of  the  Parliamentary  boun- 
dary, they  should  adopt  a  similar  course 
with  respect  to  the  Parliamentary  boun- 
dary ;  that  would  be  a  very  proper  provi- 
sion to  introduce  into  this  Bill.  They 
conld  not  provide  completely  for  prospective 
enlargement,  but  they  should  provide  for 
prospective  enlargement  as  far  as  they 
could.  The  enlargement  for  municipal 
purposes  could  never  be  considered  too 
large,  because  none  but  bond  fide  districts 
were  likely  to  be  included. 

Mr.  VANCE  pointed  out  that  a  subur- 
ban district  frequently  objected  to  inclusion 
within  the  municipality,  on  account  of  its 
higher  taxation.  The  Commissioners  should 
not  therefore  be  debarred  from  including  it 
in  the  Parliamentary  boundary. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  thought  that  the 
districts  which  objected  to  coming  within 
the  municipal  boundary  ought  not  to  be 
anxious  to  come  within  the  Parliamentary 
boundary. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  Rochdale  was  a 
case  where  there  was  a  large  population 
outaide  the  municipality.     He  thought  the 


question  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  in  the  case  of  Rochdale 
a  circle  drawn  with  a  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  radius  would  exclude  a  larger  portion 
of  the  population  than  it  would  include, 
and  the  outer  population  refused  to  be 
drawn  into  the  municipality.  He  thought 
the  proposed  instruction  to  the  Commis- 
sioners altogether  unnecessary,  and  he 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Baronet  would 
withdraw  the  Amendment. 

Sir  GEORGE  GRET  contended  that 
the  Amendment  did  not  restrict  the  Com- 
missioners, but  merely  directed  their  at- 
tention to  a  certain  point. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  Commissionera 
would  have  the  power  of  considering  all 
the  facts  of  the  case,  the  municipal  boun- 
daries included,  and  he  recommended  that 
the  Amendment  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  remarked  that  in  seve- 
ral boroughs  the  extra  partB  were  much 
larger  than  the  original  boroughs. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  observed,  that  the  po« 
sition  of  Rochdale  showed  the  inexpediency 
of  trying  to  extend  the  boundary  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough  beyond  the  munici- 
pal boundary.  In  Rochdale  they  built  a 
town  hall,  and  to  defray  the  expense 
40,000  inhabitants  voluntarily  assessed 
themselves  at  ^Ss,  per  head.  There  were 
gas  works  and  other  public  improvements 
and  for  defraying  the  cost  heavy  rates 
should  be  levied  for  several  years.  The 
inhabitants  of  a  considerable  township  out- 
side might  say  that  they  would  avoid  the 
payment  of  rates  for  such  purposes  as  a 
country  parish  ;  but  would  claim,  should  the 
Parliamentary  boundary  be  extended  be- 
yond the  municipal  boundary,  to  have  an 
equal  share  in  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  borough,  though  they 
would  bear  none  of  its  burdens.  That  was 
contrary  to  the  general  principle  upon 
which  these  things  should  be  regulated. 

Sir  EDWARD  BULLER  doubted  whe- 
ther any  Commissioners  would  toke  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility  of  exercising 
so  large  a  power.  The  proposed  division 
of  his  own  county  (Staffordshire)  was  re- 
garded as  unsatisfactory.  At  present  the 
county  was  divided  into  North  and  South  ; 
but  by  the  present  Bill  it  was  proposed  to 
divide  the  Southern  Division  into  two,  to  be 
called  East  and  West. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  what  was 
the   extent  of  power  to  be  given  to  the 
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CommiBsioners  as  to  the  divisions.  Ori- 
ginally no  power  was  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  interfere  with  counties.  Now 
that  power  had  heen  introduced.  The  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  divide  the  county  of 
the  West  Riding  into  three  divisions,  and 
those  divisions  were  so  framed,  that  one  of 
the  divisions  would  consist  of  three-fifths 
of  the  whole  area  of  the  Riding,  another 
of  less  than  one  tenth  of  that  area.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  several  hen. 
Members,  did  not  think  this  would  be 
a  satisfactory  arrangement,  and  he  wished 
to  know  from  the  Government  whether  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  would  have  power 
to  revise  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  there  was  no  doubt  the  Com- 
missioners would  have  the  power  of  revis- 
ing those  arrangements ;  but  they  would 
have  no  power  to  make  divisions,  as  Par- 
liament would  retain  the  right  of  exam- 
ining and  sanctioning,  if  it  thought  proper 
their  recommendations.  It  was  the  de- 
cided intention  of  the  Government  that 
the  Commissioners  should  possess  these 
powers,  and,  as  the  Government  were  ad- 
vised, they  would  possess  these  powers. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that,  as  he 
understood  the  explanation  which  had  been 
given,  the  Commissioners  were  not  to  be 
prejudiced  in  the  divisions  of  the  counties 
and  ridings  by  anything  in  the  schedule. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  apprehended  that 
there  were  cases  where  the  Commissioners 
would  really  have  the  power  to  create  new 
constituencies.  They  could  not,  of  course, 
do  that  in  the  boroughs,  nor  in  those  coun- 
ties that  were  already  divided  into  two.  In 
such  cases  their  power  would  be  limited  to 
making  the  constituencies  either  larger  or 
smaller  ;  or  to  take  from  one  division  of  a 
county  and  give  it  to  another.  But  then 
take  the  case  of  the  West  Riding.  It  was 
proposed  to  divide  that  into  three  divisions, 
which  he  might  call  A,  B,  and  C.  Now  it 
would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Commission- 
ers to  unite  B  and  C  into  one  and  to  divide 
A  into  two,  which  would  practically  be  a 
new  constituency.  It  might  therefore  bo 
well,  when  considering  the  Report,  to  add 
some  words  indicating  the  general  sense  of 
Parliament  as  to  the  limits  of  the  power 
which  they  were  to  exercise. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLB  said,  in 
his  county,  as  well  as  in  some  others,  the 
temporary  divisions  proposed  in  the  sche- 
dules were  very  inconvenient  to  the  electors, 
and  they  would  be  better  pleased  if  the  di- 
visions were  left  as  they  were  at  present. 

Mr.  W.  E.  ForsUr 


Mr.  BASS  said,  it  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  persons  in  North  Stafford- 
shire that  the  divison  recommended  by  the 
Government  was  extremely  fair  and  unim- 
peachable. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER deprecated  any  further  discussion 
of  the  schedule,  which  was  not  at  present 
before  the  Committee.  He  would  say 
again  that  the  schedule  had  been  prepared 
against  a  contingency  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  contemplate  ;  but  which  was  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable,  and  which  the 
Government  did  not  anticipate  would  oc- 
cur. But  for  this  contingency  it  would  not 
have  been  necessary  to  make  such  tempo- 
rary provision  ;  and  the  Government  would 
have  been  satisfied  with  leaving  a  blank, 
and  only  enacting  that  certain  boroughs 
should  be  enfranchised,  and  certain  coun- 
ties divided. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  moved  the 

following  addition  to  the  clause  :— 

*'  And  the  said  Commissioners  shall  Report  to 
one  of  Hor  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of 
State  upon  the  several  matters  in  this  section 
referred  to,  and  their  Report  shall  be  laid  before 
Parliament." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  was  afraid  that  the 
Government  were  going  to  leave  out  the 
two  paragraphs  which  followed  in  the  ori- 
ginal clause. 

Amendment  agreed  to,  with  further 
words  suggested  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  di- 
recting that  the  Commissioners  should 
Report  "  with  all  practicable  dispatch.*' 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday, 

PARLIAMENT— HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
(ARRANGEMENTS.) 

MOTION  FOR  A.  SELECT  OOMMTTTES. 

Mr.  HEADLAM,  in  rising  to  move  for 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
consider  whether  any  alteration  can  be 
made  in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  so  as  to  enable  a 
greater  number  of  Members  to  hear  and 
take  part  in  the  procedings,  said,  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  at  length,  as  he  be- 
lieved there  would  be  no  opposition  to  the 
Motion  from  any  quarter.  The  inconven- 
iences attending  present  arrangements  were 
clear  and  obvious.  Unseemly  competition 
sometimes  took  place  for  seats  ;  and  Mem- 
j  hers  frequently  failed  to  obtain  them,  al- 
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thoogh  thej  came  down  early  in  order  to 
seeare  them,  and  were  thus  prevented 
from  taking  part  in  debates.  The  subject 
required  careful  consideration,  but  be  did 
not  wish  to  pledge  the  Committee  by  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  as  to  what  ought  to  be 
done.  If  the  Committee  were  appointed, 
however,  he  would  do  his  best  to  have  the 
subject  fully  and  fairly  considered,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
would  result  in  the  improved  comfort  and 
convenience  of  Members,  so  that  important 
deliberations  might  be  carried  on  in  a  be- 
fitting manner. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
eontider  whether  any  alteration  can  be  made  in 
the  internal  arrangements  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 80  as  to  enable  a  greater  number  of  Mem- 
ben  to  hear  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings." — 
{Mr.  ffeadlam,) 

LoBD  HOTHAM  reminded  the  House 
that  it  was  not  so  often  as  was  imagined 
that  their  Chamber  was  too  small  for  the 
purposes  required  of  it.  When  any  per- 
sonal quarrel  was  on  the  tapis,  hon.  Mem- 
bers crowded  in  most  abundantly,  and  caused 
a  great  scarcity  of  seats  ;  but  those  who 
kept  their  places  knew,  as  he  did,  that  be- 
tween half  past  7  and  8  to  half  past  10  and 
]  1  there  was  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
smallness  of  the  Chamber.  He  doubted 
whether  an  enlargement  of  the  House 
would  enable  Members  to  hear  better  what 
was  going  on  ;  for  though  he  was  afraid,  he 
must  admit,  that  discussions  could  not  bo 
heard  as  plainly  now  as  formerly,  the  cause 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  apartment  as 
much  as  in  the  fact  that  those  who  led  the 
discussions  usually  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
voice  which  appeared  to  be  addressed  only 
to  those  sitting  on  the  Bench  opposite  them. 
This  remark  did  not  apply  to  the  case  of  a 
debate  of  great  moment,  such  as  had  been 
common  of  late,  but  to  matters  of  perhaps 
less  interest,  but  certainly  of  far  too  great 
importance  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  conversa- 
tional tonOi  quite  inaudible  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers at  any  distance  from  the  speakers. 
If  the  House  were  enlarged,  then  he 
doubted  whether  they  would  hear  anything 
at  all.  When  his  late  lamented  Friend  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  in  tho  House,  it  mattered 
not  from  what  part  of  it  he  spoke,  no  one 
ever  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  to  speak 
up  ;  he  understood  that  it  was  his  duty  to 
let  the  House  generally  hear  what  he 
bad  to  say.  Every  evening  the  business 
of  the  House  was  commenced  by  the  ask- 
ing and  answering  of  a  series  of  ques- 


tions of  general  interest,  by  which  a  large 
amount  of  important  information  might  be 
conveyed  to  hon.  Members  ;  but  such  was 
the  buzz  of  voices  prevailing  at  the  time, 
and  such  the  conversational  tone  in  which 
this  part  of  their  proceedings  was  con- 
ducted, that  outsiders  were  quite  unable  to 
profit  by  it.  Some  were  desirous  of  pro- 
curing a  change  which  would  enable  more 
Members  to  take  part  in  the  debates ; 
it  was  very  problematical,  however,  whe- 
ther that  would  be  an  advantage.  He 
was  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  of  time 
would  be  saved,  and  that  the  business  would 
be  more  efficiently  conducted,  if  fewer 
Members  spoke  upon  it  than  was  the  case 
at  present.  If,  for  instance,  only  the 
loading  Members  of  the  Government  and 
Opposition,  and  those  personally  concerned 
in  the  question  were  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  of  it,  he  believed  the  result 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  But  not* 
withstanding  all  this,  he  did  not  object  to 
the  Motion  for  a  Committee. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  forty 
^embers  being  found  present. 

Lord    JODN   MANNERS  said,   with 
reference  to  the  Motion  of  the  ri;;ht  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Headlam),  that  it  was  quite 
evident   a  sufficient  case  would   be  made 
out  in  support  of  it.     He  perceived,  how- 
ever, that  the  right  hon.  Member  proposed 
that  tho  Committee  should  make  inquiry 
into  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     He  thought  that  the  word 
"  internal  *'  would  hamper  the  proceedings 
of  tho  Committee,  and  that  it  had  better 
bo  omitted,  so  that  their  discretion  might 
!  be  unfettered.     If  therefore  the  hon.  Gen- 
I  tleman  would  consent  to  the  omission  of 
,  that  word  he  should  be  happy  to  accede  to 
i  the  Motion. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "internal.  — {Lord  John  Mannsrs.) 
Question,   "  That  the  word   '  internal ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question,"  pot,  and  ne- 
gaiived. 

Main  Question,  as  am&ded,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider 
whether  any  alteration  can  be  made  in  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  House  of  Commons,  so  ns  to 
enable  a  greater  number  of  Members  to  hear  and 
take  part  in  the  proceedings." — (Mr,  ffeadlam.) 

And,  on  June  28,  Select  Committee  nominated 
as  follows  :  —  Mr.  Bailit,  Mr.  Bright,  Mr. 
Bailub  Coobbanb,  Mr.  Cardwkll,  Mr.  William 
CowpER,  Viscount  EirnsLD,  Lord  Elcho,  Sir 
Frsdbrick  Ubtoati,  Mr.  Hankkt,  Mr.  Bsbestorix 
Hops,  Mr.  Lanton,  Lord  Hoiham,  Mr.  Tits,  Lord 
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JoHK  Maknibs,  and  Mr.  Hbadlam  :  —  Power  to 
send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  Fiye  to  be 
the  quorum. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY  PICTURES  (SOUTH 
KENSINGTON    MUSEUM). 

MOTION   FOR  AN   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  moved  an  Address  for 
a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  bj  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
menty  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  deteriora- 
tion of  the  pictures  belonging  to  the 
Naional  Gallery  deposited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department,  to 
inquire  into  the  alleged  deterioration  of  the  Pic- 
tures belonging  to  the  National  Gallery  deposited 
at  the  South  Konsuigton  Museum."  —  {Mr, 
Dillwyn,) 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said, 
that  a  Committee  had  formerly  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  subject  of  the  in- 
jury which  resulted  to  the  pictures  at  South 
Kensington  from  the  use  of  gas.  The 
Committee  drew  up  their  Report,  which 
was  laid  upon  the  table  and  printed.  In 
consequence  of  a  recommendation  from 
that  Committee,  another  Committee — the 
one  refeiTcd  to  by  the  hon.  Member — was 
appointed,  and  that  Committee  were  now 
continuing  their  labours.  As  soon  as  their 
Report  was  drawn  up  it  would  be  laid  upon 
the  table,  printed,  and  distributed  ;  but 
until  then  the  Report  could  not  be  produced. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

LIBEL  (re-commiUed)  BILL— [Bill  112.] 

{Sir  Coltnan  O'Loghlen,  Mr*  Bainei,) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (No ^Proprietors  of  Newspapers 
shall  be  liable  to  an  Action  or  Prosecution 
for  a  faithful  Report  of  the  Proceedings  at 
a  Public  Meeting). 

Mr,  NEATE  proposed  to  add  the  fol- 
lowing words  to  the  clause  :  — 

"  Provided  that  no  meeting  shall  be  deemed  a 
public  meeting  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause 
unless  it  be  held,  if  in  a  county,  with  the  written 
permission  of  the  sheriff  of  such  county ;  if  in  a 
city  or  borough,  with  the  written  permission  of 
the  mayor  of  such  city  or  borough  ;  if  in  a  place 
not  within  the  limits  of  any  county  or  borough, 


then  with  tho  permission  of  the  local  public  au« 
thority  in  whom  is  vested  the  management  and 
control  of  the  place  in  which  such  meeting  if 
held ;  and  no  meeting  held  beyond  the  limits  of 
any  county  or  borough  shall  be  deemed  to  bo  a 
meeting  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause  if  held 
in  any  place  being  private  property,  whether  with 
or  without  the  permission  of  the  owner." 

He  wished  to  know  how  much  beyond  th^se 
words  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Sir 
Colman  0*Loghlen),  who  had  mado  no 
statement  as  to  the  general  scope  of  the 
Bill,  wished  to  carry  his  definition  of  a 
legal  meeting.  In  his  opinion  this  was  not 
a  time  in  which  the  immunities  of  the 
press  could  properly  be  extended.  The 
press,  under  existing  regulations,  was  all 
that  it  ought  to  be  ;  but  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  until  it  had  been  tried,  how  far  the 
propriety  of  its  conduct  was  owing  to  a 
sense  of  legal  responsibility.  In  ordinary 
private  life  the  sense  of  legal  duty  was  in- 
creased by  a  sense  of  legal  responsibility, 
and  in  his  opinion  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
considerable  danger  to  exempt  the  press 
from  all  its  legal  responsibilities,  more  es- 
pecially at  the  present  time,  when  news- 
papers were  read  more  and  more  by  a 
lower  and  more  ignorant  population,  who 
might  easily  be  guided  or  misguided  by 
what  tliey  read  in  those  publications.  By 
adopting  the  clause  as  it  stood  there  would 
be  danger  of  calling  into  existence  a  press 
of  a  less  high  moral  character  than  that 
which  existed  at  present ;  and,  in  his  opi- 
nion, this  was  not  a  time  when  Parliament 
should  allow  the  reins  to  slip  out  of  their 
hands.  This  was  a  question  that  should 
be  taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  individual  Members  were  liable  to  pres- 
sure from  the  various  local  newspapers. 
He  had  himself  received  a  letter  on  the 
subject  from  the  Association  of  Provincial 
Newspapers,  which  comprised  representa- 
tives from  e?ery  county  in  England,  and 
such  an  association  was  likely  to  be  able 
to  put  considerable  pressure  upon  indi- 
vidual Members.  Under  these  circum- 
stances private  Members  were  entitled  to 
demand  from  Her  Majesty's  Government 
a  decided  expression  of  opinion  upon  the 
question;  and  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
stated  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  press  of 
this  country  could  be  safely  trusted  with 
the  liberty  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
clause  now  before  the  Committee  he  should 
be  willing  to  withdraw  his  opposition  to  it; 
but  until  a  decided  opinion  to  that  effect 
was  expressed  by  them  he  should  feel 
bound  to  press  his  Amendment.  It  was 
also  of  the  first  importance  that  Her  Ma- 
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3e8tj*s  OoTernment  should  state  what  in 
their  opinioo  was,  and  what  was  not  a  legal 
pablie  meeting.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  Resolu- 
tion of  which  ho  had  given  notice. 

Sib  COLMAN  0*L0GHLEN  explained 
that  the  reason  he  had  made  no  statement 
in  ihoving  to  go  into  Committee  upon  the 
Bill  was  that  its  general  scope  had  been 
fully  debated  on  the  second  reading,  and, 
at  the  suggestion^  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  it  bad  been  referred  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee^  composed  of  fifteen  Mem- 
bers, among  whom  were  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne,  the  hon  Member  for 
Sheffield,  the  late  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Nottingham,  the  late  Attorney  General, 
the  late  Solicitor  General,  and  the  late 
Irish  Secretary.  That  Committee  went  de- 
liberately through  the  Bill,  which  they 
canrassed  line  by  line,  and  eventually 
agreed  to  in  its  present  shape.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  had  felt  it  unneces- 
sary to  make  any  statement  in  moving  to 
go  into  Committee  upon  it.  He  would  now 
confine  himself  to  the  objection  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ox- 
ford, that  the  clause  before  the  Committee 
was  too  general,  and  that  some  definition 
should  be  drawn  as  to  the  meetings  at 
which  speeches  might  be  reported.  The 
matter  was  fully  discussed  by  the  Select 
Committee,  and  several  attempts  were 
made  to  put  a  definition  upon  the  words, 
and,  eventually,  it  was  decided  that  the 
words  of  the.  clause  were  the  best  that 
could  be  adopted.  The  subject  had  come 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  the  introduction  of  Lord  Campbell's 
Bill  in  1858,  when  an  attempt  was  made 
to  define  what  meetings  came  under  the 
words  "  legal  public  meeting."  On  that 
occasion  Lord  Lynd hurst  defined  the  meet> 
ings  to  be  "  public  meetings  lawfully 
assembled  for  a  lawful  purpose."  He 
admitted  that  in  the  clause  the  word 
"  public."  had  been  omitted  ;  but  that  was 
BO  as  to  embrace  railway,  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  other  meetings  which  were 
not  strictly  speaking  public  meetings,  al- 
though it  was  very  important  that  reports 
of  their  proceedings  should  be  published. 
The  words  inserted  in  the  clause  were 
"meetings  lawfully  assembled  for  lawful 
purposes,  open  to  reporters,  and  at  which 
reporters  are  present."  It  would  be  for 
the  Judge  and  jury  at  the  trial  to  deter- 


mine whether  the  meeting  came  under  that 
definition. 

Mr.  AYRTON  observed,  that  the  oh- 
ject  of  the  Bill  was  to  place  society  at 
large  at  the  mercy  of  the  excellent  persons 
who  conducted  public  journals.  The  word 
"  publio  "  was  the  very  essence  of  Lord 
Lyndhurst's  definition.  Under  the  clause 
as  it  stood  anything  that  was  uttered  by 
three  persons  who  met  together  to  drink 
tea,  and  who  chose  to  call  in  a  reporter, 
would  be  privileged,  and  might  be  pub- 
lished with  impunity  by  a  newspaper.  He 
thought  the  addition  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  was  necessary  to  give  force  and 
character  to  the  proceeding.  What  was 
meant  by  a  lawful  assembly  for  a  lawful 
purpose  ?  How  many  persons  would  con- 
stitute such  an  assemby  ?  Any  purpose 
was  lawful  which  was  not  malum  in  se  or 
malum  prohibitum.  He  should  like  to 
hear  the  Solicitor  General  define  what  was 
meant  by  a  "  lawful  assembly  for  a  lawful 
purpose." 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  he  thought  his  hon.  and 

learned  Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower 

Hamlets  took  an  extreme  view  of  the  case. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  a  meeting  in  the 

Tea*room,  where  two  or  three  were  gathered 

together,  and  a  reporter  was  called  in  to 

report   the  proceedings,  would   bring   the 

meeting  within  the  description  of  the  clause. 

But  the  words  of  the  clause  were — 

"  A  meeting  lawfully  assembled  for  a  lawful 
purpoM,  opeu  to  reporters,  and  at  which  reporters 
were  present  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  the 
proceedings  for  the  publio  newspapers." 

The  Judge  and  jury  must  decide  in  every 
case  whether  it  was  a  lawful  meeting  ;  and 
to  ask  a  Solicitor  General  to  define  before- 
hand what  constituted  a  public  meeting 
was  such  a  thing  as  no  Solicitor  General 
who  had  ever  sat  upon  that  Bench  had 
ever  been  called  upon  to  do.  But  why 
should  not  a  newspaper  be  protected  in  re- 
porting the  proceedings  of  meetings  ? 
Take  a  railway  meeting,  for  instance, 
where  they  all  knew  disagreeable  things 
were  sometimes  said;  one  man  charged  ano- 
ther with  false  representation  and  cheat- 
ing, and  going  on  in  a  way  that  was 
perfectly  disgraceful.  Why  should  the 
newspaper  proprietor  who  reported  thoso 
speeches  for  the  information  of  thoso  who 
were  interested  be  held  responsible  for  any 
untrue  statements,  instead  of  the  speaker 
who  made  the  statement?  They  ought 
not  to  consider  what  peculiar  meetings 
might  be  manufactured,  but  should  look  at 
the  everyday  meetings  that  took  place  ; 
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and  decide  whether  the  neirspaper  should 
be  liable  for  the  offence  which  bad  been 
committed  by  some  one  else. 

Viscount  AMBERLEY  thought  the 
first  clause  should  be  taken  in  connection 
with  the  third,  which  considerably  modified 
it.  The  principle  was  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility from  the  newspaper,  and  place  it 
on  the  person  who  uttered  the  libel.  If 
that  principle  was  right,  they  ought  to 
make  the  definition  of  *'  public  meetings  " 
as  large  as  possible.  If  it  was  wrong,  they 
should  throw  out  the  Bill  altogether.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  agree  to 
the  Amendment. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said,  he 
had  no  intention  of  discussing  what  was 
the  meaning  of  the  term  '*  lawful  meeting 
assembled  for  a  lawful  purpose.' '  The 
Select  Committee  had  left  out  the  word 
"  public"  because  there  was  so  much  diffi- 
culty in  determining  what  was  a  public 
meeting ;  and  he  thought  that  there  were 
sufficient  words  in  the  clause  to  exclude 
those  imaginary  meetings  of  two  or  three 
persons  which  had  been  referred  to.  He 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  adopt 
some  such  phrase  as  that  in  the  Bill  rather 
than  pursue  the  course  of  an  attempt  at 
definition  such  as  was  recommended  by  the 
Amendment.  If  there  was  any  definition 
it  would  be  found  that  certain  meetings 
would  not  come  within  the  definition,  though 
there  was  no  intention  to  keep  them  out  of 
it;  and  that  in  respect  of  them,  persons 
whom  it  was  intended  to  protect  would  not 
be  protected.  He  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  be  negatived. 

Sir  WENTWORTH  DILKE  was  un- 
derstood to  say  that  the  clause  would  not 
apply  to  the  case  of  some  literary  and 
scientific  meetings. 

Amendment  negatived. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (The  Privilege  of  Parliament 
or  other  Public  Bodies,  or  of  any  Person, 
not  to  be  affected. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOQHLEN  proposed 

to  add  at  the  end  of  the  clause  words  to 

the  following  effect :  — 

*'  And  in  the  case  of  any  action  for  libel  for 
words  spoken  the  defendant  shall  have  the  same 
privileges  as  he  would  have  in  an  action  for 
slander." 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  it  seemed  to  him 
somewhat  unreasonable  to  make  a  man  re- 
sponsible for  words  which  he  was  reported 
to  have  used,  although  he  might  deny  the 
accuracy  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Locke 


Mr.  GLADSTONE  contended  that  it 
was  open  to  the  person  who  was  reported 
to  have  used  certain  language,  to  impugn 
the  accuracy  of  the  report  in  the  event  of 
having  been  misrepresented. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  also 
maintained  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  in  an  action  for  libel  under  theTBill 
for  words  spoken  to  prove  that  they  had 
never  been  uttered. 

Mr.  NEATE  put  the  case  of  a  man 
going  to  a  meeting  who  had  no  wish  to 
address  the  public  but  merely  to  influence 
those  present,  and  suggested  that  it  would 
be  somewhat  hard  to  make  him  liable  to 
an  action  for  libel  for  words  so  used,  merely 
because  a  reporter  chose  to  lay  hold  of 
them  and  publish  them  to  the  world. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  proposed 
the  following  new  clause  :-:• 

**  No  action  or  proseCtation  shall  be  maintain- 
able for  tho  publication  of  any  defamatory  matter 
contained  in  any  report,  paper,  votes,  or  proceed- 
ings of  either  House  of  Parliament,  which  either 
House  of  Parliament  shall  have  ordered  to  be 
published  ;  nor  shall  any  action  or  prosecution  be 
maintainable  against  a .  printer  or  publisher  for 
the  publication  of  any  defamatory  matter  in  any 
periodical  or  other  publication,  if  such  defamatory 
matter  shall  be  a  true  and  fair  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  either  Uouse  of  Parliament." 

He  mentioned  that  Mr.  Hansard  had  had 
two  actions  brought  against  him  in  conse- 
quence of  the  publication  of  the  reports  of 
speeches  made  in  that  House  ;  and,  though 
the  parties  did  not  proceed  with  their  ac- 
tions, he  had  been  put  to  considerable  ex- 
pense. They  were  all  indebted  for  the 
reports  which  appeared  every  morning  in 
the  newspapers,  and  yet  the  persons  pub- 
lishing them  were  liable  to  have  legal  pro- 
ceedings taken  against  |them.  Mr.  Rigby 
Wason  had  that  year  brought  fourteen 
actions  for  reporting  proceedings  which 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  upon  the 
presentation  of  a  petition  from  himself, 
and  applied  for  a  summons  against  the 
publisher  of  The  Times  newspaper,  but  the 
magistrates  decided  against  the  application* 
It  was  desirable  that  the  principle  which 
the  House  had  adopted  with  respect  to  the 
reports  of  the  proceedings  of  public  meet- 
ings should  also  apply  to  the  reports  of  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  HENLEY  believed  the  clause  now 
proposed  to  be  exactly  contradictory  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  Bill.     The  party  ag- 
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grieved  was  to  have  a  remedy  against  the 
party  ottering  defamatory  language.  But 
the  clause  now  under  consideration  would 
enable  any  hon.  Member  to  abuse  any  one 
to  bis  beart's  content.  He  did  not  think 
that  a  Member  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
state  things  which  might  be  published  all 
oTer  the  world  without  the  party  aggrieved 
bating  a  remedy.  So  long  as  the  matter 
stated  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  the  party  was  not  injured,  unless 
he  was  present  to  hear  what  was  said  ; 
but  if  it  got  into  the  papers,  and  was  thus 
disseminated  over  all  the  world,  the  person 
aggrieved  would  have  no  remedy.  It 
would  be  almost  tempting  people  to  do  a 
good  stroke  of  abuse,  and  give  it  a  wide 
circulation.  He  did  not  think  such  a 
course  of  proceeding  would  tend  to  the 
amendment  of  the  manners  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men, or  to  promote  good  feeling,  and  he 
should  therefore  vote  against  the  clause. 

Mb.  NEATE  also  opposed  the  clause. 
The  House,  in  the  action  which  it  took 
upon  the  case  of  "  Stockwell  t>.  Hansard," 
only  assumed  to  assert  its  privilege  as  a 
body,  and  did  not  claim  to  protect  indi- 
vidual members  against  the  indiscreet 
abuse  of  the  freedom  of  speech. 

Mb.  POWELL  observed,  that  although 
the  "  Reports,  Papers,  Yotes,  or  Proceed- 
ings "  of  the  House  might  not  be  injurious 
to  the  character  of  any  person,  paragraphs 
taken  from  those  Reports  might  be  in- 
jurious, and  charges  might  be  published  to 
all  the  world  without  a  syllable  of  explana- 
tion or  defence.  He  suggested  that  words 
similar  to  those  which  were  used  in  the 
case  of  Reports,  and  which  required  that 
they  should  be  "  true  and  fair,"  should  be 
inserted  in  the  part  of  the  clause  which  re- 
lated to  the  publication  of  Parliamentary 
Papers. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oifordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  did 
not  fully  appreciate  the  effect  of  the 
Amendment,  which  was  to  put  a  periodical 
on  the  same  footing  as  a  newspaper.  The 
first  part  of  the  Bill  was  artificially  con- 
fined to  newspapers,  and  did  not  embrace 
periodicals.  The  right  hon.  Member's  ob- 
jection to  the  clause  was  an  objection  to 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  to  trans- 
fer from  the  reporter  to  the  speaker  the 
reaponsibility  for  what  was  said  at  a  public 
meeting  ;  but  if  a  speaker  could  plead 
privilege  he  was  protected,  and  no  liability 
attached  to  him.     The  privilege  of  Par- 
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liament  exempted  a  speaker  from  any  legal 
liability.  The  objection  to  the  clause  was 
founded  on  this  fact,  which  seemed  to  have 
been  overlooked,  and  the  matter  was  there- 
fore one  which  was  altogether  outside  the 
Bill. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  the  first 
part  of  the  clause  provided  that  there 
should  be  no  remedy  for  any  defamatory 
matter  contained  in  any  document  ordered 
by  the  House  to  be  printed.  Remember- 
ing the  multifarious  sources  of  the  docu- 
ments which  the  House  ordered  to  be 
printed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  there  was  to  be  no  remedy  against  the 
public,  as  there  could  be  none  against  the 
House,  for  the  circulation  of  any  defama- 
tory matter,  the  House  could  not  do  less 
than  appoint  some  person  to  look  carefully 
over  all  documents  and  see  that  no  defama- 
tory matter  was  needlessly  introduced. 

Mb.  SANDFORD  observed,  that  a 
speaker  in  the  House  was  in  a  different 
position  from  a  writer  in  a  newspaper. 
The  speaker  was  responsible  for  what  he 
stated  ;  and  if  the  writer  in  a  newspaper 
desired  to  be  responsible  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  put  his  name  to  an  article 
written  by  him.  The  party  ought  to  be 
able  to  plead  that  the  report  was  ao  ac- 
curate report. 

Sir  COLMAN  0»L0GHLEN  said,  that 
he  should  be  willing  to  insert  in  the  clause 
words  which  would  prevent  the  selection 
for  publication  of  defamatory  matters  from 
Parliamentary  Papers.  The  necessity  for 
making  the  reports  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings privileged  was  obviated  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  jury  would  say  that 
Parliament  was  a  lawful  assembly,  for  a 
lawful  purpose  ;  but  that  consideration 
would  not  apply  to  Sansard's  Dehateif  and 
it  was  with  a  view  to  legalizing  them  that 
the  clause  was  framed. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  that  as  this 
clause  had  not  been  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee, the  House  ought  not  to  be  asked 
to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  no  doubt  the 
press  was  to  a  certain  extent  in  an  excep- 
tional position,  and  the  fair  way  was  to 
place  newspaper  proprietors  in  the  same 
position  as  other  persons.  The  tendency 
of  legislation  had  of  late  been  in  that 
direction,  by  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
of  giving  recognizances.  He  asked  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  withdraw  the 
clause,  because  it  would  close  Courts  of 
Justice  against  humble  individuals  who 
happened  to  be  libelled.     The  better  way 
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would  be  to  apply  the  priooiple  as  con- 
tained in  tlie  Lords*  Bill. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  sug- 
gested the  withdrawal  of  the  clause.  The 
Bill  was  intended  to  apply  to  newspapers 
only  ;  but  it  was  now  proposed  to  add  a 
clause  that  was  rejected  by  the  Select 
Committee,  to  make  crerj  document  con- 
taining libellous  matter  privileged. 

Clause,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  LOCKE  rose  to  move  the  following 
new  clause : — 

**  In  any  action  for  libel  in  a  public  newspaper 
the  court  or  a  judge  may,  on  tho  application  of 
the  defendant  nt  any  time  during  the  proceedings, 
order  that  the  plaintiff  shall  give  to  the  defendant 
security  for  the  payment  of  defendant's  costs,  and 
that  all  proceedings  in  the  cause  shall  bo  stayed 
until  such  security  shall  be  given." 

He  said,  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  intro- 
duced a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  that,  in  certain 
cases  of  a  doubtful  character,  security  for 
costs  should  he  taken  ;  and  in  cases  arising 
under  this  Bill  it  seemed  right  that  there 
should  bo  power  to  take  security  for  the 
costs  of  defence.  If  the  party  alleging 
that  he  was  libelled  declined  to  proceed 
against  tho  person  who  libelled  him,  and 
elected  to  bring  nn  action  against  a  news- 
paper, he  should  be  compelled  to  give  se- 
curity. This  course  would  put  a  stop  to 
vexatious  actions,  which  there  were  several 
speculative  attorneys  only  too  ready  to  insti- 
tute. The  plaintiff  might  not  be  worth  a 
penny,  but  the  newspaper  proprietor  was  ob- 
liged to  lodge  security  at  Somerset  House. 
A  verdict  for  40«.  would  entitle  the  specula- 
tive attorney  to  his  costs  ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  defendant  succeeded,  he 
had  no  hope  of  recovering  from  the  plain- 
tiff the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been, 
however  vexatiously,  put.  If  newspaper 
proprietors  performed  their  duty  fairly, 
they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  which 
the  clause  sought  to  obtain  for  them. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  said, 
tho  question  raised  by  the  clause  hod  been 
discussed  in  the  Committee,  and  they  were 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
most  unfair  that  tho  proprietors  of  news- 
papers should  possess  a  privilege  which 
was  not  enjoyed  by  any  other  class  of  per- 
sons. He  could  not  understand  why  a 
person  who  brought  an  action  against  a 
newspaper  should  be  required  to  give  secu- 
rity for  costs  because  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  deposited  by  the  new^aper  at  Somer- 
set House.  If  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman were  prepared  to  saj  that,  in  all 
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cases,  persons  who  brought  actions  should 
be  compelled  to  give  security  for  the  costs, 
that  was  a  totally  different  and  much  more 
comprehensive  question  ;  but,  for  his  part, 
he  could  certainly  see  no  reason  why  an 
exception  to  the  ordinary  rule  should  bo 
made  in  cases  where  the  defendants  were 
proprietors  of  newspapers. 

SiB  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  sold, 
there  was  a  difference  between  newspapers 
and  ordinary  defendants,  because  the  for- 
mer were  obliged  to  deposit  a  sum  of  money 
at  Somerset  House,  whereas  tho  latter 
gave  no  security  whatever  for  the  payment 
of  costs.  There  were,  however,  many 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  general  measure 
on  the  subject  of  security  for  costs  being 
given  by  plaintiffs  ;  and  he  might  mention 
that  a  Bill  relating  to  the  County  Courts 
had  already  passed  the  House  of  Lords, 
containing  an  express  provision  to  the 
effect  that  when  an  action  was  brought  for 
malicious  prosecution,  libel,  &c.,  the  de- 
fendant might  make  an  affidavit  that  the 
plaintiff  had  no  visible  means  of  defraying 
the  costs,  and  that  the  judge  might  there- 
upon make  an  order  that  the  plaintiff  should 
give  good  security  for  the  defendant's 
costs.  If  that  Bill  had  passed  this  House 
of  course  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  ond 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  would  be 
unnecessary  ;  but,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  to 
incorporate  the  proposed  Amendment  in 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  trusted  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  agree  to  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman,  because 
if  it  were  carried  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  placing  the  press  in  a  different  position 
from  that  occupied  by  private  individuals. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  con- 
descend to  the  low  position  of  "  toadying*' 
the  press.  In  his  opinion  an  anonymous 
press  was  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of 
modern  times.  He  might  add  that  this 
proposition  was  fully  discussed  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  which  he  was  a  member,  and 
that  it  was  unanimously  rejected. 

Mr.  AYRTON  was  of  opinion  that  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  ought  to  be 
placed  in  exactly  the  same  position  as 
other  people,  and  he  trusted,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  not 
press  his  Amendment.  The  result  of  its 
adoption  would  be  to  close  the  Courts  of 
Justice  against  the  humbler  classes  of 
society. 

Mr.  O'BEIRNB  felt  certain  that  no 
one  inside  or  outside  the  House  bad  the 
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aligfateet  disposition  to  **  toadj"  the  press, 
and  he  was  sorry  such  an  obserration  had 
follen  from  the  hon.  Member  for  Maiden. 
This  country  might  regard  its  press  as 
one  of  the  finest  institutions  in  the  uni- 
Terse,  and  one  of  its  main  features  was  its 
unanimous  character. 

Mr.  LOCKE  did  not  think  the  Solicitor 
General  had  met  his  proposition  fairly  ; 
but  as  it  appeared  that  his  clause  had  been 
considered  by  the  Committee  upstairs,  he 
begged  to  withdraw  it. 

Clause,  by  leare,  wiiKdravm. 

Preamble. 

Mr.  ATRTON  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  OS  tlic  speakers  at  all  assemblies 
of  a  privileged  character,  such  as  the  meet- 
ings of  joint*8tock  banks,  were  to  be  pri- 
?ileged,  and  as  the  newspapers  were  to  be 
privileged,  there  would  be  no  one  to  pro- 
ceed against  for  a  libel  spoken  at  one  of 
those  meetings. 

Preamble  agreed  to* 

Hoose  returned. 

Bill  reported,  as  amended  ;  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Thursday^  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  208]. 

ATTORNEYS,  Ac,  CERTIFICATE  DUTY 

BILL— [Bill  53.]— COMMITTEE. 
{Mr.  Denman,  Mr,  Vance,  Sir  John  Ogilvy.) 

Mr.  DENMAN,  in  moving  that  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill,  said  that  the  attorneys  were  at  pre- 
sent subject  to  what  was  really  a  quad- 
ruple tax.  They  had  to  pay  a  fee  of 
£80  upon  their  entrance  to  the  profession, 
another  of  £25  upon  taking  out  their 
articles,  the  ordinary  income  tax  upon 
their  professional  earnings,  and  also  the 
annual  tax  (which  was  £9  in  London  and 
£6  in  the  country)  for  the  renewal  of  their 
certificates.  No  other  profession  had  to 
pay  a  tax  for  permission  to  work.  He  had 
authority  for  believing  that  the  average 
income  of  attorneys  in  the  kingdom  did  not 
exceed  jC360  a  year,  so  that,  in  fact,  this 
duty  was  equal  to  an  additional  income  tax 
of  6d.  in  the  pound  upon  all  the  members 
of  the  profession  whose  income  did  not 
exceed  the  sum  he  had  stated.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  present 
Lord  Chancellor,  and  Lord  Cairns,  had  all 
voted  against  the  tax.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ayrton)  had  objected  to  his  (Mr.  Den- 
man*a)  dealing  with  this  question  because 


he  was  a  barrister.  Others  might  impute 
to  him  what  motires  they  pleased  ;  he 
should  feel  himself  a  coward  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  proceeding 
with  this  Bill,  because,  forsooth,  some  per- 
sons, who  con  attribute  none  but  low  mo- 
tives to  others,  might,  as  his  hon.  nnd 
learned  Friend  suggested,  impute  un- 
worthy  motives  to  him.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  disclaimed  ony  such 
suspicion  on  his  own  part,  but  in  using  tho 
argument  that  a  barrister  ought  not  to 
deal  with  such  a  subject,  because  others 
might  make  unpleasant  insinuations,  he 
had  only  confirmed  him  (Mr.  Deninan)  in 
his  resolution  to  proceed  with  the  Bill.  In 
undertaking  the  conduct  of  this  Bill  he 
waa  conscious  of  no  other  motive  than  the 
wnh  to  repeal  an  unjust  and  oppressivo 
tax.  He  felt  confident  that  that  was  the 
only  motive  which  actuated  the  distin- 
guished persons  he  had  mentioned,  when 
they  Toted  against  this  tax,  being  at  the 
time  practising  barristers;  and  he  was 
sure  no  other  motive  had  induced  Lord 
Robert  Grosvenor  (now  Lord  Ebury),  when 
in  this  House,  to  wage  a  persevering  war- 
fare for  its  repeal.  Another  argument 
against  the  Bill  was  that  an  objection 
against  licences  should  bo  taken,  not 
singly,  but  in  a  lump  against  all  licence 
taxes.  But  if  this  argument  prevailed, 
no  licence,  however  objectionable,  could 
be  touched  without  including  in  the  opera- 
tion an  attock  on  other  licences  which 
might  not  possess  the  same  objectionable 
features.  Still  another  argument  against 
this  measure  was  the  time  argument. 
But  tha't  meant  nothing  more  than  this  : 
**Do  not  attack  the  duty  now,  because 
you  do  not  know  what  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  going  to  do  in  his 
Budget;"  but  when  the  Budget  was 
over  the  language  was  changed  ;  it  was 
then — **Do  not  attack  the  Budget,  for 
see  what  the  Chancellor  has  done."  And 
this  argument  being  applicable  at  each  and 
every  moment  of  the  Session,  amounted 
to  holding  that  no  tax  should  ever  bo 
repealed  except  at  the  instance  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  the  time 
being.  It  was  because  the  tax  was  unjust 
and  oppressive  to  the  poorer  portion  of  tho 
legal  profession  that  he  asked  the  House 
to  abolish  it.  lie  moved  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Stamp  Duty  on  annual  Cer- 
T  2 
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tificate  of  an  Attorney,  &o,  repealed,  and 
Duty  granted  in  lieu  thereof}  agreed  to, 

Clansea  and  Preamble  ctgreed  to. 

House  resumed, 

Mr.  WALPOLE  aaid,  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  had  been  in  the  House  until  just 
now,  had  no  particular  Amendment  to 
insert,  and  therefore  did  not  oppose  any  of 
the  clauses ;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  must  not  suppose  that  the  Bill 
would  pass  unchallenged  upon  the  third 
readmg. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  that  was  entirely 
contrary  to  the  understanding  come  to  with 
the  Government,  because  he  was  told  the 
discussion  would  be  raised  on  going  into 
Committee. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  under- 
standing was  that  the  discussion  would 
take  place  at  a  future  stage.  The  dis- 
cussion had  not  taken  place  at  this  stage, 
but  would  on  the  third  reading. 

Bill  reported^  without  Amendment ;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  upon  Thursday, 

INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  BILL. 
(3fr.  Henry  B,  Sheridan,  Mr,  AyrUm,) 

[bill   197.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  moved  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  which  pro- 
posed to  enable  trustees  to  invest  funds  in- 
trusted to  them  in  the  new  East  India 
Stock.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  in 
accordance  with  judgments  delivered  by 
Lord  Campbell  and  other  Judges;  and,  in 
fact,  might  be  regarded  more  as  explana- 
tory of  the  law  than  as  a  new  proposition. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Ifr.  H.  B.  Sheridan.) 

Mr.  HENLEY  desired  to  know  the 
opinion  of  the  Government  on  the  Bill,  as 
it  appeared  to  him  to  contain  some  im- 
portant provisions  ;  it  proposed  to  enable 
trustees  to  invest  in  funds  not  secured  by 
the  Government,  whereas  at  present  trus- 
tees were  very  properly  confined  to  funds 
that  were  so  secured. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  desired  to  know 
whether  the  hon.  Member  who  had  moved 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  was  sure 
that  Lord  Campbell  had  given  a  judgment 
in  favour  of  the  principle  on  which  the 
Bill  was  founded,  as  in  a  case  in  which  he 


had  been  personally  concerned  he  was  in- 
formed to  a  contrary  effect. 

Mr.  KARSLAKE  hoped  that  if  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  were  approved,  the 
stock  of  the  New  Canada  Railway  would  be 
included  in  the  same  class  with  the  New 
East  India  Stock,  as  trustees  had  great 
difficulties  now-a-days  in  making  what 
could  surely  be  deemed  sound  investments, 
having  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest  to  re- 
commend them. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  that  the 
Amendment  suggested  by  the  last  Speaker 
would  meet  with  his  cordial  assent  in  Com- 
mittee, and  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  said,  that 
he  had  Lord  Campbell's  judgment  in  his 
hand,  and  would  read  it,  if  the  House 
wished. 

Mr.  WALPOLE,  while  declining  to  ex- 
press a  decided  opinion  without  first  con- 
sulting with  the  Attorney  General,  said, 
that  previous  Acts  of  Parliament  had  per- 
mitted trustees  to  invest  in  those  stocks 
only  which  the  Government  had  secured; 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  would  permit 
trustees  to  invest  in  stock  which  was  not 
so  guaranteed.  He  did  not  see,  however, 
why  the  hon.  Member  should  not  pass  his 
Bill  through  this  stage. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Friday. 

RAILWAYS  (GUARDS'AND  PASSENGERS' 
COMMUNICATION)  BILL— [Bill  89.] 

(Mr,  Henry  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien.) 
COMMITTEE.      ADJOURNED    DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [18th  June],  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed, 

Mr.  W.  N.  HODGSON,  who  opposed 
the  further  progress  of  the  measure,  con- 
tended that  railway  companies,  being  the 
chief  sufferers  by  accidents,  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  adopt  any  invention  which 
would  give  greater  security  to  the  public. 
No  invention  had  hitherto  been  brought 
forward  which  had  obtained  the  confidence 
of  the  public.  This  Bill  merely  enacted 
that  a  communication,  without  describing 
any  particular  communication,  should  be 
adopted.  All  carriages  were  to  be  pro- 
vided with  an  effectual  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  guard ;  but  no  conviction 
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coold  be  obtained  for  the  infringement  of . 
such  a  loosely  drawn  clause  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  as  that.  At  present  the  only 
means  of  communication  was  by  means  of 
a  cord  running  through  the  whole  train, 
which  was  fv  from  effectual,  because  when 
the  train  was  on  a  cur?e  it  became  loose. 
He  should  be  glad  if  his  hon.  Friend  would 
point  out  an  effectual  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  guard  and  the  passen- 
ger ;  but  until  it  was  pointed  out  he  must 
oppose  the  further  progress  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  had  presented 
a  petition  praying  that  the  Bill  might  be 
allowed  to  pass,  and  in  the  prayer  of  that 
petition  he  cordially  concurred.  The  ob- 
ject which  it  was  sought  to  attain  he  looked 
upon  as  excellent ;  and  it  seemed  to  him 
incredible  that  the  whole  inventive  genius 
of  this  county  should  be  unable  to  devise 
some  means  of  communication  which  would 
answer  the  required  purposes. 

Mr.  lee  man  pointed  out  that  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
country  had  failed  to  accomplish  the  object. 
Men  of  the  greatest  experience  had  endea- 
voured, in  the  interests  of  the  railway 
companies  themselves,  to  establish  some 
means  of  communication,  such  as  that  which 
the  Bill  proposed  to  carry  out,  but  without 
success  ;  and  Captain  Tyler,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Board  of  Trade,  had  stated 
that  no  scheme  for  the  purpose  had  been 
brought  under  his  notice,  the  adoption  of 
which  he  could  recommend.  The  railway 
companies  were  extremely  anxious  that  the 
Board  itself  should  prescribe  the  means  to 
be  taken  to  provide  the  necessary  communi- 
cation ;  and  seeing  that  that  was  not  done, 
and  that  Clause  6  was  to  be  struck  out,  he 
should  like  to  know  what  use  there  could 
be  in  proceeding  with  a  measure  which  was 
thus  shorn  of  its  original  provisions  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  by  whom  it  was  promoted. 
He  called  upon  the  Government,  if  they 
could  avail  themselves  of  the  necessary  en- 
gineering information  to  accomplish  the 
object  in  view,  to  introduce  a  Bill  for  that 
purpose  ;  but  it  certainly  was  not,  he  must 
say,  fair  to  throw  upon  the  railway  com- 
panies a  responsibility  such  as  that  which 
it  was  now  proposed  to  cast  upon  them. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  said,  that  if 
they  w^re  to  leave  the  matter  to  railway 
dioectors,  they  might  wait  till  doomsday 
before  anything  would  be  done.  A  short 
time  ago  the  roof  of  a  carriage  in  which 
some  of  bis  friends  were  travelling  took 
fire,  and  as  there  were  no  means  of 
communication  with  the  guard,    all   they 


had  to  do  was  to  shout  in  order  to  at- 
tract notice.  The  fire  was  observed  as 
they  went  by  a  station,  but  the  train 
could  not  be  stopped.  At  last  the  train 
was  stopped,  and  immediately  after  the 
roof  fell  in.  His  friends  escaped  with 
their  lives,  but  their  baggage  was  con- 
sumed. Now,  if  there  had  been  some 
mode  of  communication  with  the  guard 
the  train  might  have  been  stopped  earlier, 
the  baggage  would  not  have  been  lost, 
nor  the  passengers  frightened  almost  out 
of  their  lives.  If  no  means  of  communi- 
cation between  passengers  and  guard  could 
be  established,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
they  could  not,  at  all  events,'  do  as  was 
done  in  America,  and  contrive  a  mode  by 
which  the  guard  might  pass  from  one 
end  of  the  train  to  the  other.  He  hoped 
the  Bill  would  bo  allowed  to  go  into 
Committee,  in  order  that  they  might  see 
whether  some  means  might  not  be  adopted 
for  saving  the  lives  of  the  public. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  that  there  was  a 
special  department  of  the  Government — 
namely,  the  Board  of  Trade,  whose  pro- 
vince it  was  to  look  to  such  matters  ;  and 
he  should  like  to  hear  what  the  represen- 
tative of  that  department  had  to  say  on 
this  question.  He  had  never  seen  any 
plan  by  which  such  means  of  communica- 
tion as  was  desired  could  be  provided.  As 
for  the  guard  going  from  one  part  of  the 
train  to  the  other,  that  might  be  done ; 
but  it  would  place  the  railway  companies 
under  the  necessity  of  providing  new  roll- 
ing stock  altogether.  He,  as  a  railway 
director,  could  say  that  directors  were  most 
anxious  to  adopt  any  means  of  communi- 
cating with  the  guard  that  might  be  found 
practicable,  and  they  were  willing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  O'BEIRNE  said,  that  he  had  re- 
cently had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a 
signal  adopted  on  the  Great  Northern  of 
France  which  he  was  told  was  very  effec- 
tive. There  was  plenty  of  engineering 
talent  in  England  to  discover  some  means 
of  communication  between  passengers  and 
guards,  and  if  such  means  were  not  at 
first  as  effective  as  might  be  desirable, 
they  could  by  degrees  be  improved.  Let 
Parliament  say  that  some  means  must  be 
established,  and  no  doubt  a  remedy  for 
the  present  state  of  things  would  soon  be 
discovered. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  expressed  an 
opinion  that  it  was  quite  possible  to  adopt 
some  mode  of  communication  such  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  Bill.     In  fact,  it  was 
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already  in  use  not  only  on  the  Continent, 
but  on  some  English  lines. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  thnt  this 
was  one  of  the  measures  which  oppealed  to 
ti)e  general  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
those  who  made  objections  to  it  were  ez- 
pofted  to  a  certain  amount  of  obloquy. 
When  the  lion.  Member  moved  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  (Mr.  Stephen  Cave) 
recommended  (hnt  before  going  into  Com- 
mittee they  should  wait  for  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission.  Now,  that  Report 
was  rather  against  the  measure,  the  object 
being  to  fix  absolute  responsibility  on  the 
railway  companies.  The  Commissioners 
consider  that  if  they  were  to  interfere  with 
the  details  of  tlie  management  of  railways 
they  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  diminish 
that  absolute  responsibility;  and  they  wished 
if  any  accident  occurred  to  person  or  pro- 
perty that  the  railway  company  should  be 
absolutely  responsible.  He  had  on  a  for- 
mer occasion  gone  into  this  question  at 
length,  and  should  be  very  brief  now.  He 
had  no  doubt  tliat  communication  between 
passengers  and  guards  might  be  established. 
There  was  such  communication  in  Royal 
trains,  there  was  such  on  the  Continent, 
and  also  in  some  parts  of  England.  The 
hon.  Baronet  who  had  last  spoken,  and 
who  was  a  great  authority  on  matters  of 
this  kind,  had  stnted  that  communication 
was  possible.  But  there  was  a  great  dif- 
ference between  England  and  foreign  coun- 
tries in  one  particular,  and  hon.  Members 
who  hnd  spoken  had  felt  the  difficulty.  If 
a  guard  wns  informed  that  something  was 
going  wrong,  was  he  to  be  at  liberty  to  stop 
the  train  or  not?  In  several  cases  it  would 
be  found  extremely  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  Stop  the  train.  Was  the  guard  to  be 
responsible  in  such  cases  without  knowing 
the  precise  meaning  of  the  signal  ?  On 
the  Continent  and  in  America  it  was  dif- 
ferent. The  guard  who  received  a  signal 
could  go  at, once  to  the  carriage  whence 
it  proceeded.  On  English  railways  there 
would  be  a  minimum  of  advantoge  from 
the  establishment  of  a  communication  be- 
tween guards  and  drivers.  There  would 
also  be  a  difficulty  in  adapting  signals  to 
corringes  in  the  case  of  lines  with  frequent 
junctions,  at  which  the  continuity  of  the 
train  was  broken.  Besides,  in  cases  of 
outrage,  the  first  thing  would  be  for  the 
person  committing  it  to  prevent  access  to 
the  signal.  He  entirely  repudiated  all  re> 
sponsibility  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the 
matter.  The  Bill  in  its  first  draught  re- 
quired the  Board  of  Trade  to  certify  that 
Sir  Morton  Peto 


particular  communications  between  guards 
and  drivers  were  in  a  perfect  state.  But 
that  he  held  to  be  impracticable,  and  ho 
had  insisted  on  that  portion  of  the  Bill 
being  omitted.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Dudley  had  consented  to  this,  and  he 
therefore  would  not  oppose  going  into 
Committee  ;  but  he  thought  the  Bill  would 
require  careful  consideration  in  Committee. 

Question,  •*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1  (Short  Title). 

Mr.  W.  N.  HODGSON  moved  that  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  explained  that 
the  measure  did  not  throw  any  responsi- 
bility upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  stated 
that  one  of  the  best  managed  companies  in 
England — the  South  Eastern  Company — 
had  successfully  adopted  a  system  of  com- 
munication between  guards  and  passengers 
and  saw  no  objection  to  the  measure.  He 
should  therefore  divide  the  House  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  opposite. 

Sir  FRANCIS  CROSSLEY  said,  he 
had,  ten  years  ago,  sat  on  a  Committee  on 
this  subject,  which  reported  in  favour  of 
the  establishment  of  a  communication  be- 
tween guards  and  drivers,  and  if  Parlia- 
ment determined  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished, railway  directors  would  soon  find 
out  the  best  means  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  that  the  Commit- 
tee referred  to  by  the  last  speaker  was  ap- 
pointed to  consider  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing communications  between  the 
guards,  and  not  between  the  guards  and 
the  passengers,  which  was  a  very  import- 
ant distinction. 

Mr.  HOWARD  said,  that  the  Directors 
of  railways  were  most  anxious  to  discover 
some  plan  by  which  it  would  be  possible 
for  passengers  to  communicate  with  the 
guards ;  and  it  would,  perhaps,  be  better 
to  leave  the  matter  in  their  hands. 

Mr.  CRAUFURD,  in  support  of  his 
contention  that  there  was  no  physical  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  guards  walking  along  Ihe 
foot-boards  of  the  carriages,  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  it  was 
customary  for  the  guards  to  collect  the 
tickets  by  that  means  while  the  train  was 
in  motion. 

Sir  MORTON  PETO  said,  that  the 
system  adopted  on  the  Great  Northern  of 
France  and  on  the  Mediterranean  Railways 
had  been  found  to  work  admirably.     In 
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that  system  the  passenger  seeking  to  com- 
municate with  tlie  guard  broke  a  glass  and 
pulled  a  ring.  There  was  also  a  communi- 
cation between  adjoining  compartments  of 
the  carriage — an  arrangement  that  tended 
to  give  passengers,  especially  ladies,  a 
feeling  of  security. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again."  —  (Mr,  Nicholson 
Hodgion,) 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  35  ; 
Noes  72  :  Majority  37. 

Clause  1  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  omitted. 

Clause  4  (Penalty  for  not  establishing 
Buch  Means  of  Communication). 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  moved  the 
omission  of  the  words  *'  ready  and  effec- 
tual." 

Mr.  PAULL  thought  the  clause  ought 
to  be  omitted,  and  that  a  fresh  one,  framed 
on  the  principle  of  the  one  to  be  proposed  in 
the  place  of  Clause  3,  should  be  brought  up. 

Mr.  W.  p.  price  was  of  opinion  that 
the  Bill  ought  not  to  be  proceeded  with 
until  the  clauses,  which  it  was  proposed  to 
bring  up,  were  before  the  Committee.  He 
moved  that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  thought  it  was 
tinwise  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  the  interest  of 
the  railway  companies,  because  it  certainly 
was  the  mildest  form  of  legislation  that 
could  be  proposed. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr,  William  Philip 
Price.) 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  21  ; 
Noes  65  :  Majority  44. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  the  clause  was  a 
very  important  one,  and  time  ought  to  be 
given  for  consideration  in  its  amended 
form.  He  therefore  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man do  report  Progress.  [*•  Ob,  ob  !  "] 
It  was  in  no  spirit  of  faction  that  this 
Motion  was  made. 

Colonel  W.  STUART  said,  that  the 
object  of  repealed  Motions  to  report  Pro- 
gress on  a  short  Bill  of  this  kind  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  were  perfectly  well 
understood.  It  thowed  that  a  determina- 
tion existed  on  the  part  of  railway  direc- 
tors to  defeat  this  Bill  if  possible.  He 
could  call  it  nothing  else  but  a  factious  op- 
position. 

Ma.  PAULL  denied  that  such  a  charge 


was  fairly  to  be  made  against  the  repre- 
sentatives of  railway  interests.  It  was  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  Railway  Directors 
would  resist  the  adoption  of  ony  system 
really  calculated  to  protect  human  life 
from  risk,  and  increase  the  safety  of 
their  passengers.  But  the  fact  was  that, 
in  the  present  state  of  science,  no  really 
efficient  system  of  protection  had  been  yet 
discovered,  and  therefore  it  was  idle  to  go 
on  with  the  Bill  at  present.  He  had  sup- 
ported and  should  continue  to  support  Mo- 
tions for  reporting  Progress. 

Mr.  LOCKB  said,  the  hon.  Member 
was  desirous  of  reporting  Progress  in  or- 
der, apparently,  that  some  really  satisfac- 
tory invention  might  be  discovered  before 
the  Bill  came  on  again  for  discussion.  If 
no  real  security  was  afforded  by  the  sys- 
tems at  present  in  use  on  different  rail- 
ways, how  was  it  that  companies  took 
such  credit  for  adopting  them  ?  His  hon. 
Friend  bad  been  beaten  by  two  to  one  in 
the  former  division,  and  three  to  one  in  the 
last.  He  put  it  to  him  seriously,  whether 
it  was  worth  his  while  to  run  about  the 
lobbies  any  more  that  evening  ? 

Colonel  NORTH  said,  he  must  confess 
the  course  taken  by  Railway  Directors 
looked  exceedingly  like  a  determination  to 
reject  the  Bill  if  possible.  He  could  not 
say  how  many  years  this  farce  had  been 
going  on,  and  it  was  now  time  to  do  some- 
thing practical. 

Mr.  PEASE  protested  against  the  lan- 
guage of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bedford.  There  was  not  a  railway  hoard 
in  the  kingdom  which  had  failed  tp  devote 
hours  to  the  anxious  consideration  of  this 
question,  and  many  of  them  had  incurred 
great  expense  in  trying  experiments.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  BiU  be  revived  in  a 
more  practical  shape  next  Session. 

Mr.  O'BEIRNE  stated,  that  communi- 
cations between  passengers  and  guard  had 
been  established  on  the  8outh  Western  line. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  also  testified  to 
the  same  fact,  remarking  that  railway 
directors  appeared  lamentably  ignorant  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  PAULL  suggested  that  the  contest 
on  the  Bill  should  be  reserved  for  the  3rd 
Clause. 

Motion  negatived. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill. 

Clause  5  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Board  of  Trade  to  grant  Certi- 
ficate of  Compliance  with  Act). 
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Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  moved  the 
omission  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  use- 
leas  as  the  Bill  stood.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Board  of  Trade  should 
certify  to  each  train  having  some  signal. 

Clause  struck  out, 

Mr.  H.  B.   SHERIDAN,   in  lieu    of 

Clause   6,  proposed   the  following  clause, 

which  was  read  a  second  time  : — 

"  From  and  after  the  expiration  of  six  months 
from  the  passing  of  this  Act  each  and  every  rail* 
-way  company  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  shall 
in  every  train  provided  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  upon  lines  of  railway  under  their  con- 
trol and  management,  whenever  the  distance  to 
he  traversed  by  such  train  without  stopping  shall, 
in  any  case  during  the  journey  exceed  fifteen 
miles,  fit  up  and  provide  in  each  carriage,  and  in 
each  compartment  of  a  carriage  in  which  pas- 
sengers are  conveyed,  means  of  communication 
between  the  passengers  and  the  guard  in  charge 
of  such  train,  and  shall  also  provide  means  of 
communication  between  the  said  guard  and  the 
driver  or  drivers  of  the  locomotive  engine  or  en- 
gines attached  to  such  train." 

Me.  DILLWYN  proposed  after  the 
word  "shall'*  to  insert  the  words  *' if  re- 
quired by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; "  but  after 
some  discussion  the  addition  of  the  words 
was  negatived,  and  the  clause  was  added 
to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
Amendment  would  establish  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  legislation,  because  the  Act  of 
Parliament  would  only  become  operative 
on  the  requisition  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
This  would  be  changing  the  functions  of  a 
Government  department  which  were  now 
simply  executive. 

Ameudment  negatived 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con^ 
sidered  upon  Frtdatf. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o'clock. 
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LAND  TENURE  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

(Sir  Colman  (yLoghlen,  Jfr.  Cfreg^ry.) 

[bill   19.]        SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sir  colman  O'LOGHLEN.  in  mov- 
ing  the  second  reading  of  this  Bil1|  said, 
it  was  a  measure  to  improve  and  regu- 
late  the  relations  between  landlord   and 
tenant  in  Ireland  —  a  question  in  which 
the  Irish  people  took  the   greatest  pos- 
sible interest,    and   until   it  was  settled 
that  peace  and  harmony  which  ought  to 
exist   in  that  country  could  not  be  ob- 
tained.    The  question  lay  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the   discontent  and    disaffection 
which  existed  in  Ireland,  and  until  some 
settlement  of  it  was  arrived  at  he  was 
afraid  that  state  of  things  must  continue. 
He  was  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  sup- 
pose that  the  present  Bill  would   settle 
that  question.      It  would,    however,  he 
thought,  go  a  considerable  way  in  that 
direction.      Within  the  last  few  months 
a  great  deal  of  literature  had  been  pub- 
lished    by    Noblemen     connected     with 
Ireland    on    the    land    question.      Lord 
Dufferin  had  published  a  most  interesting 
pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  Lord  Eosse 
and  Lord  Lifford  had  also  published  pam- 
phlets, as  well  as  another  Irish  Peer,  who 
had  not  given   his  name,  but  who    had 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  TAe  Irish 
Difficulty.     In  that  anonymous  pamphlet 
the  noble  Lord  in  question  had  thought 
proper  to  denounce  the  present  Bill,  and 
to  speak  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  outra- 
geous and  unconstitutional  measures  that 
had  ever  been  introduced  in  this  House, 
and  he   expressed    his  surprise  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Ghdway,  whose  name 
was  on  the    Bill,    could  support  such  a 
measure,  and  supposed  he  bad  only  done 
BO  knowing  that  the  Bill  could  never  pass. 
When,  however,  he  (Sir  Colman  O'Logh* 
len)    found   that  the  Bill  introduced  in 
1852  by  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  for   Ireland  bad  been  charac- 
terized by  Lord  Lifford  as  the  worst  Bill 
ever  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, he  was  not  surprised,  nor  was  he 
annoyed  at  what  had  been  said  as  to  his 
own  Bill.     So  far,  however,  from  the  Bill 
being  unconstitutional,  outrageous,  or  re- 
volutionary, it  was  founded  in  justice  and 
equity,  and  was  in  strict  aoooidanoe  with 
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principles  known  to  the  law.  The  first  ques- 
tion which  was  generally  asked,  when  mea- 
sures of  this  sort  were  proposed  was,  why 
should  there  he  any  special  legislation  at 
all  on  the  suhject  of  landlord  and  tenant 
—  why  should  there  he  any  exceptional 
legislation  with  regard  to  Ireland?  But 
hon.  Memhers  seemed  to  forget  that  from 
the  very  first  period  of  our  history  there 
had  always  heen  special  legislation  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant. 
The  right  of  levying  distress  for  rent  was 
founded  upon  special  legislation.  Indeed, 
it  was  utterly  impossible  that  land  could 
be  dealt  with  without  some  kind  of  spe-  . 
cial  legislation  or  another.  The  present  i 
Earl  of  Derby,  then  Lord  Stanley,  in  a ' 
debate  that  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1845,  said,  that  although  he  ad- 
mitted the  expediency  of  legislating  for 
Ireland  on  the  same  principles  as  for  Eng- 
land, yet  the  circumstances  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  Ireland  were  so  widely 
different  from  the  circumstances  in  this 
country  that  he  felt  the  Government  were 
justified  in  applying  measures  to  Ireland 
which  they  were  not  called  upon  to 
introduce  for  any  other  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  he  would  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
almost  every  Irish  Member  in  the  House. 
There  was  not  a  single  Member  for  an 
Irish  county  constituency  who  had  not 
stated  in  his  address  to  his  constituents 
that  he  was  prepared  to  legislate  on  the 
subject  of  landlord  and  tenant.  He  could 
appeal,  further,  to  the  course  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  itself  in  relation  to  the 
Irish  land  question.  Twenty  years  ago  a 
Eoyal  Commission  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  this  very  subject.  Committees 
had  frequently  sat  upon  it,  and  every  Go- 
vernment that  had  taken  office  for  the  last 
ten  years  had  brought  forward  Bills  upon 
this  particular  question.  The  present 
Bill  dealt  solely  with  the  question  of  the 
tenure  of  land,  and  not  at  all  with  the 
question  of  compensation  to  the  tenant, 
except  in  one  small  part.  The  Bill  there- 
fore diflfered  from  every  other  measure  on 
the  subject  which  had  been  introduced 
into  this  House.  He  thought  that  the 
questions  of  tenure  and  compensation 
should  be  kept  perfectly  distinct.  The 
two  evils  which  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
complained  of  were  the  want  of  security 
of  tenure,  and  of  compensation  for  im- 
provements made  by  them  on  their  te- 
nancy being  terminated  by  their  landlord. 
The  tenantry  of  Ireland  felt  that  they 
had  no  certainty  in  the  tenure  of  Uieir 


land,  and  they  wanted  a  different  and 
better  system  than  that  of  tenancy  from 
year  to  year.  The  main  object  of  the 
present  Bill  was  to  discourage  as  much  as 
possible  tenancies  from  year  to  year,  and 
to  substitute  leasehold  tenancies  in  their 
stead.  A  more  unfortunate  tenancy  than 
that  from  year  to  year  could  not  exist  for 
Ireland ;  for  when  a  man  was  liable  to  be 
turned  out  of  his  tenancy  at  almost  any  mo- 
ment, he  could  have  no  inducement  to  make 
improvements  on  his  farm.  Such  tenantries 
were  contrary  to  all  principles  of  political 
science,  and  he  might  almost  say  contrary 
to  human  nature  itself.  There  had  been 
a  growing  disinclination  among  proprietors 
of  high  rank  and  position  to  encourage 
leases  in  every  way,  and  to  keep  their  te- 
nants almost  as  serfs  upon  the  land.  This 
was  strong  language,  and  he  would  not 
use  it  unless  it  were  justified  by  facts. 
Archbishop  M'llale,  in  one  of  his  pasto- 
rals, said  that  the  systematic  refusal  of 
leases,  and  the  fear  of  being  compelled  to 
quit  their  holdings,  prevented  the  vigorous 
and  successful  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  a 
great  part  of  Ireland,  and  led  to  artificial 
sloth  in  the  cultivators,  and  the  flight  of 
the  population.  It  was  clear  from  the 
pamphlet  of  Lord  Rosse,  who  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and 
whose  political  opinions  were  not  so  sound 
as  his  scientific  attainments,  that  it  was 
his  policy,  and  the  policy  of  his  order, 
not  to  grant  leases.  His  view  was  that, 
if  Irish  tenants  had  leases.  Members  might 
be  returned  to  Parliament  unconnected 
by  property  with  the  country.  Gamblers 
may  denounce  dice,  drunkards  may  rail  at 
intemperance,  but  Lord  Bosse  was  the  last 
man  who  should  have  said  this,  for  he  was 
the  great  supporter  of  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy, 
who  was  totally  unconnected  by  birth  or 
by  property  with  the  King's  County? 
Lord  Kosse  defended  the  opposition  of  his 
class  to  leases  by  saying  that,  if  they  had 
to  contend  for  their  rights,  they  should  be 
able  to  do  so  with  their  hands  untied. 
As  to  the  rights  of  Irish  landlords,  they 
could  suffer  little  when  it  was  recollected 
that  out  of  105  Irish  Members  sixty-four 
were  returned  by  the  counties.  The  Bill 
was  simply  permissive,  and  it  was  also 
prospective.  It  would  not  compel  any 
one  to  grant  leases ;  but  would  give  every 
facility  for  doing  so,  and  would  impose 
penalties  on  the  landlord  who  chose  to 
let  his  property  from  year  to  year.  The 
first  provision  of  the  BILL  was  that  no 
tenancy  in  respect  of  land  should  be 
created  by  verbal  agreement,   but  must 
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be  in  writing.  That  was  a  principle  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde  in  the  other  House,  ond  was 
a  principle  which  was  also  embodied  in 
the  Statute  of  Frauds.  The  Statute  of 
Frauds,  however,  imposed  the  penalty  on 
the  ill-formed  man ;  he  would  impose  it 
on  the  well-informed.  The  Statute  of 
Frauds  laid  down  that  in,  the  absence  of 
a'  written  agreement,  the  tenancy  should 
be  held  to  be  only  a  tenancy-at-will ;  but 
this  Bill  proposed  that  it  should  be  deemed 
a  leasehold  tenancy  for  twenty-one  years, 
the  length  of  time,  howeyer,  being  only 
a  matter  of  detail,  and  might  in  Com- 
mittee be  fixed  at  three  years,  five  years, 
or  any  number  of  years  that  might  appear 
proper.  The  tenant,  who  overheld,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  obtain  the  benefit  of 
that  provision.  There  were  two  ways  of 
encouraging  the  granting  of  leases,  both 
of  which  he  adopted.  The  first  was,  to 
get  rid  of  all  disabilities,  the  other,  to 
make  the  tenancies  from  year  to  year  as 
cumbersome  as  possible  to  landlords,  so 
that  they  might  in  self-defence  be  anxious 
to  grant  leases.  He  proposed  that  no 
tenancy  from  year  to  year  should  be  put 
an  end  to  without  twelve  months'  notice 
to  quit — the  present  practice  of  six  months' 
notice  having  been  found  to  be  most  mis- 
chievous in  operation.  This  provision  for 
a  twelve  months'  notice  was  also  contained 
in  the  Bill  of  the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde. 
The  next  provision  was  that  in  tenancies 
from  year  to  year  half  the  county  cess 
should  be  paid  by  the  landlord.  The 
county  cess  in  Ireland  was  a  large  and 
growing  charge.  While  the  county  rates 
in  England,  which  he  believed  did  not 
include  highway  rates,  varied  on  an  ave- 
rage from  Id.  to  3d.  in  the  pound  in  the 
year,  the  county  cess  in  Ireland  varied 
from  U.  to  1$,  3d.  every  half  year,  or 
from  2$.  to  2«.  6d,  every  twelve  months. 
Lord  Dufferin  went  still  further  than  this, 
for  he  held  that,  in  tenancies  from  year  to 
year,  the  whole  of  the  county  cess  should 
be  paid  by  the  landlord,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  only  those  who  had  a  perma- 
nent interest  in  the  land  who  ought  to 
be  called  upon  to  pay  the  cess.  Further, 
he  proposed  by  this  Bill  that,  in  the  case 
of  yearly  tenancies,  the  landlord  should 
lose  his  right  of  distress  for  rent.  The 
only  ground  for  giving  a  right  of  distress 
to  the  landlord  was  that,  in  case  of  a  lease, 
he  was  bound  to  give  credit  to  his  tenant 
for  a  certain  number  of  years ;  but  that 
reason  did  not  apply  to  a  yearly  tenancy. 
The   next  provision  was  that  a  yearly  , 
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I  tenant  who  was  ejected  by  his  landlord 
should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
growing  crops,  and  for  any  benefit  arising 
from  any  manure  which  he  had  laid  upon 
the  land,  and  which  might  be  unexhausted. 
The  principle  of  that  compensation  was 
recognized  with  regard  to  cottier  tenants 
in  the  measure  called  Cardwell's  Act ;  and 
in  1859  the  noble  Lord  the  present  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  proposed  to  extend 
it  to  all  tenants.  The  last  provision  with 
regard  to  yearly  tenancies  enacted  that 
where  a  tenant  from  year  to  year  had 
been  in  occupation  of  land  for  ^yq  years 
he  should  be  entitled  to  compensation  for 
his  loss  of  occupancy  or  tenant-right. 
Existing  tenancies  were  exempted  from 
these  provisiois,  but  would  come  under 
their  operation  in  the  year  1870.-  The 
Bill  further  provided  that,  where  a  limited 
owner  granted  a  lease  for  an  insu£Bcient 
rent,  instead  of  the  lease  being  void  as 
at  present,  the  rent  should  be  raised,  and 
that  leases  for  twenty-one  years  should 
be  exempt  from  stamp  duty.  In  order 
to  encourage  such  leases  he  had  framed 
the  strongest  possible  clauses  to  prevent 
the  tenant  from  subletting  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  landlord ;  and  he  had  reserved 
the  right  to  the  game  for  the  landlord, 
and  had  inserted  other  provisions  for  his 
benefit.  The  Bill  would  not  apply  to 
demesne  lands,  or  to  tenancies  under  £4. 
In  asking  the  House  to  agree  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  he  did  not  wish  them 
to  accept  its  clauses  and  details,  but  simply 
to  affirm  the  principle  that  yearly  tenan- 
cies should  be  discouraged,  and  leases  as 
much  as  possible  encouraged.  He  offered 
the  Bill  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
settlement  of  the  land  question,  which 
was  the  source  of  so  much  heart  burning 
and  discontent  in  Ireland,  and  he  trusted 
that  as  such  it  would  be  accepted  by  the 
House. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen) 

Sib  HERVEY  BRUCE  said,  that  he 
would  not  have  given  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  move  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  as 
he  had  done  some  months  ago,  if  he  had 
been  aware  that  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  would  not  come  on  till  the  26th  of 
June.  It  was  quite  unnecessary  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  whether  leases  were 
desirable  or  not,  because  the  Bill  did  not 
offer  a  successful  solution  of  the  problem. 
Nor  was  it  expedient  to  deal  with  the 
argument  of  whether  it  was  proper  to 
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legialaie  for  the  tenants  and  landlords  of 
Ireland  in  a  different  way  to  those  of 
England  and  Scotland,  hecause  the  time 
had  not  come  to  discuss  that  point.  In 
moving  the  rejection  of  this  measure,  he 
wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  was 
bj  no  means  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
popular  privileges.  He  was  inclined  to 
grant  any  such  that  were  just  and  rea- 
sonable; but  he  did  not  think  that  any 
good  would  be  done  in  this  direction  by 
.  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet, 
llie  hon.  and  learned  Baronet  had  declared 
that  the  discontent  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land chiefly  arose  from  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  Church  and  land  questions  in 
that  country.  He  (Sir  Hervey  Bruce) 
believed  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake. 
There  was  one  thing  of  which  he  was  con- 
vinced, that  no  concession  of  the  Church 
of  England  in  favour  of  the  Church  of 
Borne,  or  of  landlord  in  favour  of  tenant, 
would  make  the  slightest  difference  in  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ireland  towards 
this  country;  for  Irish  discontent  was  due 
to  the  legislation  of  England  in  former 
years  —  legislation  which  for  years  had 
ceased — for  the  repression  of  the  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  of  Ireland. 
The  effects  of  past  legislation  would  re- 
main for  many  years  before  the  condition  of 
the  country  would  present  any  substantial 
improvement.  One  cause  of  the  discontent 
which  prevailed  was  that  so  many  people, 
attached  as  they  were  to  their  native  land, 
were  compelled  to  leave  it  on  account  of 
there  being  no  employment  except  on  the 
land,  which  could  not  provide  employment 
for  the  entire  population ;  while  another 
was  that  persons  gifted  with  oratorical 
powers  induced  a  susceptible  people  to 
attribute  their  evils  to  political  causes, 
instead  of  endeavouring  by  steady  industry 
to  effect  their  own  advancement.  It  was 
these  influences,  and  not  the  Church  or 
land  question,  which  accounted  for  Irish 
discontent,  and  proposals  of  this  kind 
would  be  utterly  ineffective  in  staying 
agitation.  This  Bill,  moreover,  would  not 
benefit  the  tenant  farmers,  for  it  would 
oblige  landlords  to  serve  notices  to  quit 
on  the  whole  of  their  tenantry,  as  the 
only  mode  of  protecting  themselves  against 
twenty-one  years'  leases  ;  and  if  it  were 
made  applicable  to  Ulster,  that  part  of 
Ireland  would  be  placed  in  a  worse  posi- 
tion than  it  now  occupied.  Much  mis- 
conception prevailed  with  regard  to  the 
custom  of  tenant-right  in  Ulster.  It  was 
commonly  supposed  to  be  money  given  by 


the  incoming  tenant  for  improyements ; 
but  the  fact  was  this,  that  the  landlord 
allowed  an  incoming  tenant  to  give  a  cer« 
tain  sum  to  an  outgoing  yearly  tenant  for 
the  goodwill  of  the  farm.  It  was  not, 
moreover,  a  consideration  for  improve- 
ments; but  for  the  wasting  of  the  land, 
for  farms  in  good  condition  rarely  changed 
hands.  The  custom  was  a  bad  one  for  the 
tenant,  but  a  good  one  for  the  landlord, 
who  was  thereby  relieved  from  the  neces- 
sity of  putting  his  hands  into  his  pocket 
on  behalf  of  a  distressed  tenant  who  wished 
to  quit  his  farm.  In  some  cases  landlords 
allowed  large  sums  to  be  given  in  this 
way,  while  others  prevented  incoming 
tenants  from  being  impoverished  by  ex- 
cessive payments.  Instead  of  the  money 
being  compensation  for  improvements,  it 
was  really  compensation  for  the  exhaustion 
of  the  soil.  With  regard  to  the  twelve 
months'  notice  to  quit  proposed  by  the 
Bill,  he  was  not  aware  that  tenants  were 
obliged,  under  a  six  months'  notice  given 
in  November,  to  quit  in  May,  but  if  such 
a  practice  existed  the  sooner  it  was  abo- 
lished the  better.  He  was  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  because  he  thought  it  would 
stop  agitation;  but  he  would  not  agree  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  under  con- 
sideration, because  he  did  not  think  it 
would  even  have  that  effect.  He  could 
not  comprehend  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Baronet. 
Several  of  the  clauses  were  unfair  and  un- 
just ;  others  were  cumbrous  and  altogether 
objectionable;  and  none  of  them  would 
confer  real  benefit  upon  the  tenant.  The 
Bill  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter, 
and  was  consequently  useless.  The  only 
result  would  be  to  excite  bad  feeling  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  disturb 
the  harmonious  relations  which  subsisted 
in  his  part  of  the  country  between  the 
two  classes,  and  which  had  made  Ulster 
the  boast  of  Ireland.  He  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'upon  this  day  six 
months." — (Sir  Hervey  Bruce,) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
supported  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  thought  it  was  wise  as  far  as  possible 
to  promote  leases  in  Ireland,  and  improve 
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the  system  of  land  tenure.  As  to  the  ob- 
jections commonly  preferred  to  exceptional 
legislation,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
equality  of  legislation  did  not  consist  in 
applying  the  same  laws  to  totally  different 
sets  of  circumstances,  but  in  adapting 
laws  to  varying  circumstances.  It  was 
not  identity  in  the  letter,  but  identity  of 
spirit,  at  which  legislation  should  aim. 
While  unwilling  to  commit  himself  to 
many  of  the  details  of  the  Bill,  he  was 
glad  that  the  candid  explanation  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Colman 
O^Loghlen)  had  removed  difficulties  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  experienced  in 
voting  for  the  second  reading.  With  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  he  heartily 
agreed.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  refuted  the  common  fallacy  that,  be- 
cause in  old  times,  and  under  widely  dif- 
ferent circumstances,  leases  for  long  periods 
and  at  low  rents  operated  unsatisfactorily, 
this  furnished  any  argument  against  or- 
dinary agricultural  leases  of  reasonable 
duration,  and  he  sought  to  encourage 
leases,  or  agreements  equivalent  to  them, 
by  conferring  advantages  of  several  kinds 
on  landlords  who  let  their  land  on  such 
terms.  The  proposal  that  henceforth  in 
cases  where  no  written  agreement  existed, 
the  law  should  presume  the  existence  of 
a  twenty-one  years'  lease  was  certainly 
somewhat  startling;  but  the  interpretation 
of  the  existing  law  and  judicial  decisions 
had  already  converted  tenancies  at  will 
into  tenancies  from  year  to  year;  and  it 
was  worthy  of  consideration  whether  a 
further  step  towards  greater  certainty  of 
tenure  might  not  be  taken.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  had  disclaimed  any 
wish  to  commit  the  House  to  the  period 
of  twenty-one  years,  and  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  explanation  he  had 
given.  The  principles  of  the  Bill  were 
in  many  respects  identical  with  those  of 
the  measure  which  he  (Mr.  C.  Fortescue) 
himself  introduced  last  year,  though  that 
dealt  both  with  tenure  and  with  compen- 
sation, whereas  this  was  confined  to  ten- 
ure, and  would  treat  all  tenants  alike, 
whether  they  had  improved  their  farms  or 
not.  He  hoped,  at  some  future  day,  it 
would  be  in  his  power  to  promote  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  only  basis  on  which 
successful  legislation  could  proceed — 
namely,  by  the  operation  of  law  to  create 
something  like  those  wholesome  customs 
for  the  protection  of  the  tenant  which  had 
grown  up  in  almost  every  other  country, 

Mr.  Chichester  Forteecm 


through  the  natural  play  of  the  relations 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  He  could 
only  ascribe  their  absence  in  Ireland  to  its 
unhappy  and  exceptional  history,  and  to 
the  false  relations  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  two  classes.  The  most  promis- 
ing direction  for  legislation  was  to  bring 
into  existence  such  customs,  both  as  to 
tenure  and  compensation,  and  this  was  the 
aim  of  the  late  Government,  their  belief 
being  that  the  measure  they  proposed 
would  strengthen  public  opinion  with  re- 
spect to  security  of  tenure;  and  that 
whenever  a  dispute  arose  it  was  the  land- 
lord as  the  stronger  party,  and  not  as 
hitherto  the  tenant,  who  ought  to  be 
placed  on  the  defensive.  Its  effect  would 
have  been  to  secure,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  protection  for  the  small  tenant 
farmer,  and  to  bring  about  systems  of  let- 
ting land  more  in  accordance  with  equity, 
and  more  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  country.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  displayed  an  admirable  tone  and  tem- 
per in  advocating  this  Bill,  and  he  hoped 
it  would  promote  a  settlement  of  this  im- 
portant and  long-vexed  question. 

Mb.  GREENE  said,  he  was  anxious,  in 
connection  with  other  Members  of  the 
House,  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, the  interests  of  which  were  so  closely 
identified  with  those  of  England.  He 
cordially  approved  leases;  it  being  obvious 
that  a  tenant  with  a  secure  tenure  was 
more  likely  to  farm  well  than  a  tenant  at 
will.  In  many  parts  of  England,  how- 
ever, yearly  tenancies  prevailed,  yet  the 
farmers  appeared  perfectly  satisfied,  and 
he  could  not  see  why  Irish  farmers  ^ould 
not  make  their  own  arrangements  with 
their  landlords  and  be  equally  prosperous. 
In  this  country,  a  man  taking  a  farm  at 
Michaelmas  could  not  be  turned  out  till 
the  following  Michaelmas,  so  that  he  was 
secure  of  gathering  in  his  crops;  and  in 
Ireland,  where  he  understood  the  case  was 
different,  it  was  desirable  that  the  same 
rule  should  prevail.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  to  the  clause  forcing  on  the 
landlord  a  twenty- one  years'  lease.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  said  that 
that  the  Bill  would  probably  be  opposed 
for  political  reasons.  Were  there  not, 
however,  political  reasons  why  it  was  in- 
troduced? He  feared  that  Irish  farmers 
lacked  the  energy  and  industry  which 
characterized  English  farmers;  and,  that  as 
long  as  this  question  was  made  a  matter 
of  political  agitation,  they  would  look  to 
legislation  for  the  promotion  of  their  wel- 
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fare,  instead  of  trastlDg  to  their  own  ex- 
ertions. 

Mb.  O'BEIRKE  wished  to  explain  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bury  and  the  Eng- 
lish Members  why  it  was  that  contracts 
with  reference  to  land  between  owners  and 
occupiers  could  not  in  Ireland  be  left  free, 
as  was  the  case  in  England,  and  untram- 
melled by  special  legislation.  Nothing 
could  be  fairer  or  more  reasonable  than 
such  a  question,  and  put  as  it  was  with 
obserrations  so  just  and  temperate  by  the 
hon.  Member,  it  was  entitled  to  an  equally 
fair  and  temperate  reply,  which  he  (Mr. 
O'Beime)  hoped  he  would  be  able  to  give. 
The  state  of  things  as  they  existed  in 
the  two  countries,  England  and  Ireland, 
should  be  well  understood  before  the  reply 
to  the  question  was  given.  First,  in  Eng- 
land, there  were  immense  productive  re- 
sources, large  industrial  pursuits,  great 
manufacturing  establishments,  mineral 
wealth  of  immense  extent,  all  affording 
almost  inexhaustible  demands  for  labour, 
and  all  in  the  fullest  development  that 
capital  could  give  them.  Land,  there- 
fore, was  only  sought  for  by  those  whose 
inclinations  led  them  to  desire  an  agricul- 
tural or  pastoral  life.  Such  was  the  pre- 
sent state  of  England  ;  but  in  Ireland 
what  did  they  find  ?  An  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  all  the  means  of  subsistence  ex- 
cept from  land — absolutely  no  other  re- 
source, no  other  support  for  life,  except  the 
produce  of  the  soil.  The  hon.  Member 
would,  therefore,  at  once  see  that  the  great 
element  necessary  to  form  a  fair  basis  for 
a  fair  contract  was  absent.  There  was  no 
equality  whatever  between  the  parties  by 
whom  the  contract  was  to  be  made.  As 
the  tenant  could  not  exist  without  the 
land,  and  had  therefore  no  power  whatever 
to  make  a  bargain  with  the  owner  of  that 
land,  the  possession  of  which  was  vital  to 
him,  he  had  no  alternative,  he  must  accept 
the  landlord's  offer  of  term,  of  rent,  of 
clauses  and  conditions  be  they  what  they 
may.  So  much  for  the  contracting  parties, 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  value  of 
the  contract.  But  the  hon.  Member  and 
the  House  should  understand  that  there 
was  another,  and  a  more  serious,  influence 
which  operated  prejudicially  upon  all  deal- 
ings between  the  owners  of  the  Irish 
estate  and  his  proposed  tenants — an  in- 
fluence so  strong  as  to  govern  the  actions 
of  the  landlord,  even  to  the  extent  of  in- 
ducing him  to  submit  to  personal  loss — 
and  Uiat  influence  was  political.  The 
landlord  required  political  power  over  his 


tenants;  and  as  permission  to  them  to  hold 
their  land  upon  certain  tenures  would  de- 
stroy that  political  power,  landlords  pre- 
ferred to  let  at  a  lower  rent  from  year  to 
year  rather  than  at  higher  rents  on  lease. 
He  (Mr.  O'Beime)  found  this  state  of  feel- 
ing so  ably  described  in  a  letter  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Longford  (Mr.  O'Reilly) 
had  some  months  since  addressed  to  The 
Times  on  the  subject,  that  he  would  read 
an  extract  from  that  letter  to  the  House, 
as  he  believed  it  was  of  great  moment  that 
English  Members  should  thoroughly  un- 
derstand the  question  to  enable  them  to 
deal,  as  he  (Mr.  O'Beime)  knew  they 
were  disposed  to  do,  justly  with  the  Bill 
before  them.  The  hon.  Gentleman  then 
read  the  following  extract  from  Mr. 
O'ReiUy's  letter  :— 

"  Lord  Dufferin  and  all  other  authorities  point 
out  that  agreements  for  the  occupation  of  land  for 
some  fixed  term,  in  other  words,  some  sort  of 
leases,  are  essential  for  the  good  cuItiTation  of 
land ;  and  thojr  urge  that  self-interest  will  induce 
a  landlord  to  make  such  an  agreement  with  a 
tenant.  And  so  it  would  had  not  the  law  again 
interfered.  The  law  attaches  the  sufiVage  to  the 
occupation  of  land,  and  thereby  introduces  a  new 
and  artificial  interest,  for  the  landlord,  who  wishes 
to  influence  his  tenant's  vote,  and  believes  he  can 
do  this  by  not  making  any  clear  permanent  con- 
tract with  him,  but  keeping  him  a  tenant  at  will. 
Ilis  interest  under  the  free  action  of  those  econo- 
mic laws  on  which  we  are  told  to  rely  would  in- 
duce him  to  give  a  lease,  but  the  artificial  interest 
which  legislation  has  created  neutralizes  the  action 
of  those  laws." 

The  true  state  of  feeling  was  to  be  found 
in  that  extract ;  it  was  put  forcibly,  but 
most  clearly,  and  in  no  respect  whatever 
was  it  over  coloured.  He  (Mr.  0*Beimc) 
fully  admitted — and  he  hoped  he  might  be 
understood  in  that  sense — he  fully  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  very  many  highly 
honourable,  fair  and  liberal  minded  land- 
lords in  Ireland ;  for  such  men  no  special 
legislation  was  required,  but  as  there  were 
others  who  took  a  different  view  of  their 
rights,  who  were  unfair  in  their  dealings 
ond  oppressive  to  their  tenantry,  the  in- 
tervention of  the  House  was  necessary  to 
arrest  injustice,  and  to  protect  those  who, 
from  surrounding  circumstances,  were  un- 
able to  protect  themselves.  He  had  now, 
he  hoped,  explained  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bury  the  broad  differences  which  ex- 
isted between  the  two  countries — a  state  of 
things  which  he  (Mr.  O'Beime)  deeply 
lamented,  but  which  the  hon.  Member 
would  see  stood  in  the  way  of  taking  tho 
course  which  he  had  suggested.  He  now 
desired,  however,  to  set  himself  right  with 
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the  House  upon  a  matter  which  was  of  a 
somewhat  personal  nature.  Upon  the  in- 
troduction by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Naas) 
of  his  Land  Bill  some  months  since,  he 
(Mr.  O'Beime)  read  an  extract  from  the 
Northern  Whig  newspaper,  a  publication 
of  high  position  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
which  purported  to  give  an  account  of 
conduct  of  a  harsh  and  oppressive  cha- 
racter on  the  part  of  a  londlord  to  his 
tenants  in  the  county  of  Down,  and  he 
(Mr.  O'Beirne)  quoted  that  case  as  a  proof, 
if  it  were  true,  and  an  eloquent  one,  of  the 
great  injustice  which  the  present  state  of 
the  law  permitted,  if  landlords  chose  to 
exercise  their  full  power  under  it.  An 
estate  had  been  sold  under  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  Act.  It  was  purchased  by 
a  commercial  gentleman  living  in  or  con- 
nected with  Belfast.  The  tenants  upon 
this  estate  were  yearly  tenants  ;  they  had 
occupied  their  farms  for  generations — it 
might  be  said  for  more  than  a  century; 
they  had  expended  labour  of  course  to  a 
great  extent,  and  money,  also  had  built 
houses,  put  up  fences,  made  roads,  and,  in 
fact,  had,  by  their  industry,  largely  raised 
the  value  of  their  holdings.  The  property 
was  sold  upon  a  rental  under  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  which  rental  fully  set  forth 
the  rents  paid  by  each  tenant.  Well, 
what  happened  according  to  the  paragroph 
in  the  Northern  Whig?  Why,  the  pur- 
chaser, as  soon  as  he  came  into  possession, 
demanded  a  large  increase  of  rent  from 
every  tenant— a  rent  equal  to  the  then 
full  value  of  their  holdings.  The  tenants 
remonstrated,  but  in  vain — they  were  told 
they  must  pay  the  increased  rent  or  leave 
their  holdings.  In  reading  this  paragraph 
— be  (Mr.  O'Beirne)  named  no  name;  but 
sinco  then  a  letter  had  appeared  in  the 
same  newspaper  signed  "John  Finley,"  in 
which  he  accepted  the  character  of  the 
landlord  alluded  to,  and  asserted  that  the 
increased  rent  he  demanded  amounted  to 
no  more  than  6».  9d.  an  acre,  and  he  ex- 
pressed great  indignation  against  him  (Mr. 
0*Beirne)  for  the  statements  he  had  made. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  O'Beirne)  had  obtained 
some  of  the  notices  to  quit,  and  he  found 
that  in  every  case  Mr.  Finley  had  de- 
manded an  increase  of  rent  greatly  exceed- 
ing 6«.  9(f.  an  acre.  He  (Mr.  O'Beirne)  did 
did  not  deny  the  strict  legality  of  those  pro- 
ceedings, but  he  had  cited  the  case  as  well 
illustrating  the  results  of  the  present  state 
of  the  law.  This  being  the  state  of  the  law, 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend,  by  the  Bill  be- 
fore the  House,  proposed  to  remedy  it.    He 
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proposed  to  apply  a  persuasive  power  to 
landlords.  He  desired  to  discourage  such 
tenures  as  these.  He  desired  to  do  so  in 
the  mildest  manner.  He  (Mr.  O'Beirne) 
hoped  the  House  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time.  It  was  an  ex- 
periment which  did  not  certainly  go  very 
far ;  but  it  might  give  such  fruit,  even  as 
the  result  of  its  moderate  character,  as 
would  justify  the  House  in  taking  a  much 
larger  step  in  the  same  direction  in  another 
session.  It  was  not  suggested  as  » perfect 
remedy,  but  rather  as  a  wholesome  check, 
and  one  which  could  be  most  safely  tried 
without  the  possibility  of  bringing  injury 
to  any  class*  Any  details  of  the  Bill 
which  might  seem  objectionable  could  be 
easily  altered  upon  fair  and  temperate  dis- 
cussion between  both  sides  of  the  House 
in  Committee ;.  and  he  (Mr.  O'Beirne)  had 
no  doubt  that  the  result  of  such  a  measure 
becoming  law  would  be  a  highly  bene- 
ficial one  to  both  landlord  and  tenant.  He 
therefore  gave  his  warmest  support  to  the 
Bill,  which  he  hoped  the  House  would  read 
a  second  time. 

Sir  JOHN  GRAY  said,  he  should  vote 
for  the  second  reading  of  this  measure, 
not  as  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  this 
question,  but  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. As  he  understood  the  hon.  Baronet 
who  moved  the  Amendment  to  the  second 
reading,  his  great  objection  to  the  Bill 
was  that  it  did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the 
question,  because  it  did  not  give  compul- 
sory powers  which  would  meet  the  just 
demands  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland.  He 
(Sir  John  Gray)  was  quite  willing  to  add 
a  compulsory  clause  as  was  suggested  by 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Cole- 
raine.  Some  loose  words  had  no  doubt 
been  used  by  the  advocates  of  tenant-right, 
and  these  had  been  taken  advantage  of  to 
say  that  the  friends  of  the  tenant  farmers 
of  Ireland  entertained  communistic  and 
revolutionary  views.  But  he  (Sir  John 
Gray)  denied  the  existence  of  any  com- 
munistic views  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  all  they  wanted  wa^  a  more  secure 
tenure  for  their  holdings,  and  protection 
for  their  property  invested  in  improving 
the  land.  Mr.  Caird,  one  of  the  best  prac- 
tical agriculturists  of  the  day,  had  been 
sent  out  by  the  leading  organ  in  this  coun- 
try to  inquire  into  the  agricultural  rela- 
tions between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
their  operation  upon  the  tenants  them- 
selves. His  report  was  sent  to  The  Timee^ 
and  was  published  for  the  information  of 
the  world.    Mr.  Caird,  who  also  obtained 
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the  BanctioD  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel 
for  his  mission,  published,  amongst  many 
illustrations  of  the  prevailing  rule,  the  de- 
tails of  farm  lettings,  showing  the  relations 
existing  between  the  landlord  and  tenant 
upon  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
On  that  estate  it  was  the  universal  practice 
to  put  the  farmhouse  and  farm  buildings 
in  a  state  of  perfect  repair.  The  drainage 
of  the  land  was  kept  in  perfect  order ;  the 
farm  steadings,  fences,  and  gates  were 
supplied  and  kept  in  repair ;  and  the 
landlord  made  all  the  farm  roads.  That 
was  the  condition  in  which,  as  a  rule,  the 
English  landlord  offered  a  farm  for  the 
occupation  of  his  tenant.  In  Ireland 
there  was  no  farmhouse  that  the  tenant 
conld  dwell  in.  There  were  no  farm 
steadings  to  shelter  his  cattle,  no  drainage, 
and  only  such  rude  fences  as  one  tenant 
handed  down  to  another.  The  landlord 
made  no  roads  upon  the  farm,  but  he 
offered  the  tenant  the  bare  naked  land, 
and  charged  as  much  rent  for  it  as  the 
English  landlord  charged  for  the  farm  in 
the  condition  he  had  /(escribed,  and  who, 
at  his  own  cost,  put  the  holding  in  a 
condition  which  enabled  the  tenant,  with- 
out any  expenditure  of  his  own  in  the 
way  of  permanent  improvements,  to  carry 
on  the  operations  of  agriculture  in  the 
most  successful  way.  If  things  were  ma- 
naged in  Ireland  as  in  England,  the  Irish 
tenants  would  not  have  to  come  to  that 
House  for  compensation,  but  they  were 
managed  very  differently.  Not  only  did 
the  Irish  landlord  let  his  land  entirely 
without  improvements;  but  if  the  tenant 
improved,  his  improvements  were  confis- 
cated by  law,  and  he  was  left  at  the  mercy 
of  the  landlord.  What  the  Bill  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  sought  was  to 
give  certainty  of  tenure  to  the  tiller  of 
the  soil,  and  thus,  in  some  measure,  to  ex- 
tend to  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  the  sys- 
tem of  tenant-right  which  prevailed  in  the 
province  of  Ulster.  The  pride  of  the  land- 
holders of  Ulster  was  that  they  did  not 
hold  their  lan<l  by  any  tenure  so  vulgar  as 
purchase,  they  held  them  by  royal  charter, 
and  one  of  the  conditions  of  their  charters 
was,  that  the  iand  should  not  be  let  to 
tenants  at  will,  or  on  any  uncertain  te- 
nure, but  either  in  fee-farm  or  by  long 
leases.  In  lieu  of  these  long  leases  the 
habit  grew  up  to  give  what  is  called  **  the 
Ulster  tenant-right ; "  that  is — the  right  of 
continued  occupancy  by  custom,  and  the 
right  to  sell  the  **  good-will"  or  occupancy 
to  the  best  bidder,  if  an  eligible  tenant. 


The  Irish  Members  had  probably  a  right 
to  conclude  that  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Naas)  was  not  intended  to 
pass  this  year;  and  he  therefore  trusted 
he  would  tell  the  House  what  the  Go- 
vernment intended  to  do  with  regard 
to  the  tenant  farmers  of  Ireland.  The 
question  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland  was 
largely  an  English  as  well  as  an  Irish 
question.  The  disturbances  in  Ireland 
were  mainly  caused  by  the  relations  exist- 
ing between  landlord  and  tenant.  The 
landholders  of  Ireland  numbered  about 
8,400  individuals.  The  number  of  occu- 
pying tenants  had  been  variously  stated. 
One  version  gave  608,000  as  the  number 
of  separate  holdings.  Lord  Dufferin  main- 
tained that  a  large  number  of  these  were 
duplicate  or  triplicate  holdings,  and  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  the  number  of  agri- 
cultural farmers  did  not  exceed  441,000. 
If  they  multiplied  the  number  of  tenants 
by  their  families,  that  gave  an  aggregate 
of  2,250,000.  What  was  the  effect  of 
maintaining  this  system,  which  benefited 
8,400  landlords,  upon  the  Imperial  taxes  ? 
The  people  of  this  country  were  obliged 
to  vote  this  year  £800,000  to  maintain  the 
police  force  of  Ire-land,  the  chief  purpose 
and  object  of  which  was  to  sustain  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland.  [*•  No,  no  !  "] 
Were  not  most  of  the  coercive  laws  that 
had  been  passed  required  in  consequence  of 
the  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  Irelnnd  ?  Parliament  had  been  obliged 
to  suspend  the  Constitution  again  and 
again,  to  enact  special  laws  of  repression, 
and  maintain  a  special  system  of  police — 
a  little  army  of  themselves — in  order  to 
keep  down  agrarian  disturbances.  In 
1846,  when  the  Corn  Laws  were  repealed. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  relieved  the  landlords 
from  the  expense  of  maintaining  the 
police,  and  transferred  the  expense  to  the 
Imperial  Treasury.  His  acquaintance 
with  Ireland  showed  him  that  the  Penian 
movement  might  be  traced  to  some  extent 
to  the  relations  between  landlord  and  te- 
nant. [**No,  po !"]  Was  it  not  true  that 
Mr.  Butt,  late  a  Member  of  that  House 
and  recently  the  legal  odvocate  of  the 
Fenians,  had  showed  that  Fenianism  arose 
out  of  the  land  tenure  grievances?  An 
hon.  Gentleman  had  reminded  them  of 
the  expenses  of  tho  standing  army,  but 
he  (Sir  John  Gray)  could  not  bring  them 
into  his  argument,  because  tho  army 
must  be  kept  somewhere — in  Ireland  or 
in  this  country.  The  only  objections  he 
had  to  the  provisions  of  the  measure  was 
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that  it  did  not  go  far  enough.  There  was 
no  provision  for  protecting  by  compensa- 
tory clauses  the  property  of  the  tenant, 
and  this  he  considered  a  great  defect.  He 
hoped  that  before  the  debate  closed  the 
House  would  have  a  distinct  statement 
from  the  Government  that  it  was  intended 
by  them  to  grapple  with  the  causes  of 
disaffection  which  existed  in  Ireland ;  and 
he  further  hoped  that  the  provisions  of 
this  Bill  would  be  made  to  extend  those 
customs  which  existed  between  the  Pro- 
testant landlords  and  their  Protestant 
tenants  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  to  the 
landlords  and  those  Boman  Catholic  te- 
nants who  were  to  be  found  in  the  West, 
East,  and  South  of  Ireland. 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  said,  that 
if  he  wished  to  account  for  the  miseries  of 
Ireland  he  should  invite  attention  to  such 
speeches  as  that  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
had  spoken  last,  and  also  ask  the  House  to 
consider  that  hon.  Gentleman's  political 
antecedents.  That  unfortunate  country 
had  suffered  much  from  the  hon.  Member's 
proceedings.  The  hon.  Gentleman  de- 
clared that  the  want  of  legislation  touch- 
ing the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant 
was  the  cause  of  Fenian  ism,  and  he  wished 
the  House  to  believe  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  Irish  farmers  were  connected  with 
that  treasonable  movement  which  was 
hatched  in  America.  It  was  difficult  for 
him  to  state  in  Parliamentary  language 
how  complete  a  misrepresentation  was 
made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case.  In  the  name  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tenant  farmers  of  all 
classes  and  creeds  in  Ireland  he  most  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  denied  the  truth 
of  the  imputation  thus  thrown  out,  and  re- 
garded it  as  a  most  unworthy  libel  upon  a 
body  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  shown 
their  morality,  their  loyalty,  and  their  sense 
of  religion  by  wholly  abstaining  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  that  unprincipled 
and  infamous  conspiracy,  and  who  only 
wished  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their 
peaceful  avocations  undisturbed  by  the 
machinations  of  foreign  emissaries.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  had  also  spoken  of  Ireland 
as  being  degraded  by  an  enormous  amount 
of  crime  ;  but  that  was  another  misrepre- 
sentation, because,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
crime  in  that  country  was  considerably  less 
prevalent  than  in  England.  If  there  had, 
indeed,  been  a  state  of  agitation  in  Ireland, 
had  the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  no  hand 
in  producing  that  lamentable  state  of 
things;  had  he  not  been  for  years  mis- 
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chievously  employed  in  every  agitatio'n 
which  could  scare  away  capital,  paralyze 
trade,  and  destroy  commerce ;  had  he  not 
been  an  active  advocate  of  that  movement 
for  the  repeal  of  the  Union  which  every 
sensible  man  must  have  known  to  be  a 
delusion — a  delusion,  however,  which  had 
been  as  profitable  to  those  who  promoted 
it  as  it  had  been  ruinous  to  the  country  ? 
The  only  part  of  the  hon.  Member's 
speech  in  which  he  could  concur  was  his 
statement  of  the  real  nature  of  tenant- 
right  in  Ulster,  and  his  correction  of  the 
erroneous  idea  commonly  entertained  on 
that  point.  In  Ulster,  the  sum  paid  to 
the  outgoing  tenant  represented  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  sum  he  had  himself  paid 
when  he  entered  upon  his  holding,  and 
it  merely  recouped  him  that  amount. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  imagine, 
most  mistakenly,  that  Protestant  landlords 
treated  their  Koman  Catholic  tenants  dif- 
ferently from  their  Protestant  tenants;  and 
he  wished  to  coerce  them  by  legislative 
enactment  into  dealing  with  their  Koman 
Catholic  tenantry  in  the  South  and  "West 
of  Ireland  in  the  same  manner  as  was  done 
in  the  North.  But  how  could  it  be  enacted 
that  tiie  landlord  should  pay  the  outgoing 
tenant  in  the  South  or  West  of  Ireland 
what  he  had  paid  on  coming  in,  seeing 
that  in  those  parts  of  the  country  the 
tenant  had  paid  nothing  }  The  principle 
which  regulated  these  matters  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  that  of  mutual  arrange- 
ment between  the  parties.  In  spirit, 
though  not  in  the  letter,  the  same  prin- 
ciple was  applicable  to  Ireland  ;  and  he 
denied  that  there  were  any  artificial  or 
legislative  obstacles  in  existence  in  that 
country  to  prevent  landlords  and  tenants 
from  entering  freely  into  voluntary  ar- 
rangements with  each  other.  It  had  been 
said  that  one  reason  why  there  was  a  diffi- 
culty in  the  making  of  such  voluntary 
arrangements  in  Ireland  was  the  enormous 
competition  for  land  ;  and  yet,  most  incon- 
sistently with  that  assertion,  it  was  also 
alleged,  that  owing  to  emigration  and 
other  causes,  there  were  not'enough  people 
in  that  country  to  cultivate  the  soil  pro- 
perly. A  lease  might  be  a  very  good 
thing,  and  he  did  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood as  at  all  disparaging  it;  but  if  they 
insisted  by  Act  of  Parliament  that  every 
tenant  should  have  a  lease  to-morrow,  they 
would  not  necessarily  promote  the  progress 
of  agriculture.  The  real  progress  of  agii- 
culture  in  Ireland  had  commenced  entirely 
since  the  system  of  long  leases  had  been 
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altered.  Any  system  of  leases  wbicb  did 
sot  disoriminate  between  the  sober,  indas- 
triooSy  prudent,  and  intelligent  farmer  and 
his  neighbour,  whose  character  was  quite 
different,  would  be  impolitic  and  mischiev- 
ous. He  warned  the  House  against  hastily 
assuming  that  any  scheme  advocated  by 
popular  demagogues  would  be  a  panacea 
for  all  the  ills  of  Ireland.  Prosperity 
eould  neither  flow  from  declamation,  how- 
ever eloquent,  nor  from  arbitrary  proceed- 
ings for  transferring  the  land  of  the  coun- 
try from  one  person  to  another.  The  men 
whose  opinions  on  that  question  were  really 
worth  entertaining  were  good  practical 
fimnerB  and  men  of  experience.  One  ex- 
cellent feature  of  that  measure  which  he 
regretted  to  find  associated  with  so  much 
that  was  objectionable,  was  the  proposal 
that  all  the  contracts  entered  into  should 
not  be  verbal,  but  written. 

Mr.  Ssbjxamt  BAERT  cordially  sup- 
ported the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He 
eould  not  admit  that  no  person  was  entitled 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of 
the  land  tenure  unless  he  was  practically 
acquainted  with  the  subject  as  a  landlord. 
In  the  course  of  a  long  professional  career 
it  had  been  his  duty  to  make  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Irish  land  question,  and 
he  supported  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill,  because  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  not 
unimportant  step  towards  the  settlement 
of  a  question  which,  if  not  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  solved,  threatened  danger  not 
only  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land, but  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Em- 
pire at  large.  He  could  not  recommend 
that  this  measure  should  be  left  upon  the 
table,  as  a  suggestion  to  the  Government, 
because,  in  his  opinion,  all  hope  of  a  set- 
tlement of  the  question  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  at  an  end.  Ko  measure  could 
satis&ctorily  settle  the  Irish  land  question 
which  did  not  confer  upon  the  tenant  se- 
eurity  of  tenure,  and  as  the  noble  Lord, 
himself  a  landholder,  admitted,  fixity  of 
tenors  eould  be  conferred  without  any  in- 
terference with  the  legitimate  rights  of 
property.  He  also  maintained  that  the 
agrarian  disturbances  which  had  from  time 
to  time  broken  out  in  Ireland  resulted  from 
the  relations  subsisting  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  that  country,  and  quoted 
passages  from  a  letter  which  he  said  was 
written  in  1844,  by  the  late  Sir  M.  Bar- 
rington  —  a  man  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  sabject — ^to  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  in 
which  the  writer  stated  that  almost  every 
one  of  the  outrages  which  had  taken  place 
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in  Ireland  was  traceable  to  the  system  of 
forcibly  evicting  the  peasantry  from  their 
holdings.  He  controverted  the  statement 
that  Fenianism  had  no  connection  with  the 
land  question,  asking  whether  the  young 
men  in  towns  who  joined  the  movement 
were  not  the  sons  or  nephews  of  the  ad- 
joining farmers ;  and  whether  the  funds  for 
its  support  had  not  come  from  the  exiled 
Irish  peasants?  He,  moreover,  informed 
the  House  that  the  result  of  the  inquiries 
which  he  had  made  among  persons  of  all 
classes  in  the  disaffected  districts  in  Ire- 
land had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  peasantry  largely  sympathized  with 
the  Fenians.  It  was,  he  knew,  said  that 
the  movement  was  socialistic  and  infidel 
in  its  tendency,  and,  besides,  that  it  was 
entirely  of  foreign  growth.  [Lord  Naas  : 
"  Hear,  hear ! "]  But  there  were  thousands 
of  men  in  Ireland,  natives  of  Ireland,  and 
respectable,  well  conducted  men,  who, 
though  they  had  not  really  committed 
themselves  to  the  conspiracy,  heartily  sym- 
pathized in  the  movement,  because,  de- 
spairing of  the  aid  of  Parliament,  they 
looked  to  a  violent  remedy  of  that  kind 
for  the  grievances  of  which  they  com- 
plained. The  circumstances  of  Ireland, 
with  regard  to  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  were  entirely  difierent  from 
those  of  England,  and  therefore  excep- 
tional legislation  was  necessary ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  question  of  land  tenure  as 
regarded  Ireland  was  ono  mass  of  excep- 
tional legislation.  In  England  a  tenant 
could  not  be  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  unless  there  existed  an  agreement  in 
writing ;  but,  in  Ireland,  a  tenant  at  will 
could  be  evicted,  not  only  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent,  but  even  for  non-payment 
of  rates.  He  supported  the  measure,  be- 
cause, although  it  was  a  small  one,  it' 
would  show  to  the  tenants  of  Ireland  that 
their  interests  were  not  altogether  over- 
looked, and,  instead  of  entertaining  trea- 
sonable designs,  they  would  be  led  to  look 
with  confidence  to  the  action  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Chattebton),  while 
stating  that  he  was  not  hostile  to  the 
granting  of  moderate  leases  in  Ireland, 
and  that  no  one  was  more  opposed  to  the 
arbitrary  eviction  of  tenants,  which  was, 
he  believed,  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence  in 
that  country,  declared  it  to  be  his  inten- 
tion to  support  the  Amendment.  He  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill,  he  said,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  landlord  and  that  of  the  tenant. 
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It  would,  he  thought,  if  passed  into  a  law, 
be  productive  of  much  irritation,  and  he 
could  see  no  good  reason  why  landlords 
and  tenants  should  not  he  allowed  to  make 
their  own  bargains,  as  in  England.  The 
only  answer  which  was  given  to  those 
who  contended  that  they  should,  was  that 
the  competition  for  land  in  Ireland  was  so 
great  that  legislative  interference  between 
the  owner  and  occupier  was  required.  But 
how  was  that  state  of  things  to  be  remedied 
by  compelling  the  landlords  to  grant  leases 
for  twenty-one  years  ?  Indeed,  he  should 
very  much  like  to  hear  —  without  any 
affectation  of  ignorance  on  the  point-— 
what  it  was  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
meant  by  the  settlement  of  the  land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  ?  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Dnngarvan 
had,  in  his  opinion,  made  a  speech  which 
was  of  a  very  dangerous  and  communistic 
character.  [**  Oh,  oh !"]  It  was  a  speech 
in  favour  of  fixity  of  tenure ;  but  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  did  not  inform  the 
House  whether  he  would  confine  his  pro- 
posal on  that  head  to  a  twenty-one  years' 
lease  or  give  a  permanent  right  to  the 
fee  simple  of  the  land  to  the  tenant,  sub- 
ject to  the  payment  of  certain  amounts  by 
way  of  rent-charge.  It  was  urged  by 
those  who  supported  the  Bill  that  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  were  disloyal  and  discon- 
tented for  two  reasons  —  because  of  the 
position  of  the  land  question,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  Established  Church. 
He,  however,  emphatically  denied  the  as- 
sertions that  the  great  mass  of  the  Irish 
people  were  either  disloyal  or  discontented. 
But  even  for  argument  sake,  if  he  ad- 
mitted they  were,  how,  he  asked,  was  a 
law  obliging  landlords  to  grant  twenty-one 
years'  leases  to  their  tenants  to  make  them 
loyal  and  well  affected  ?  He  regretted,  he 
might  add,  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  made  the  observations  to  which 
the  House  had  just  listened  in  reference 
to  that  most  mischievous  rebellion  which 
had  lately  broken  out  in  Ireland ;  and 
speaking  from  an  experience  which, 
owing  to  his  official  position,  was  still 
greater,  perhaps,  than  that  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  he  could  not  subscribe 
to  the  truth  of  the  assertion  that  the 
movement  sprang  out  of  either  the  land 
or  the  Church  question  in  that  country. 
What  was  called  tenant-right  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  organization  of 
the  Fenian  conspiracy,  and  it  had  never 
been  put  forward  as  a  cause  of  it  by  any 
one  of  the  Fenian  leaders.    The  clauses 
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contained  in  the  first  part  of  the  Bill  pro« 
vided  that  in  every  case  except  one  — 
where  there  was  no  written  agreement 
between  landlord  and  tenant  —  the  law 
should  presume  that  the  contract  amount- 
ed to  a  twenty-one  years'  lease.  Conse- 
quently, if  a  tenant  got  into  possession  of 
land  under  an  arrangement  that  he  was  to 
have  a  five  years'  lease,  the  man,  if  the 
agreement  was  not  put  in  writing,  would 
have  the  benefit  of  a  twenty- one  years' 
lease  imder  the  operation  of  the  present 
Bill.  Such  a  proposition  was  most  ez« 
travagant  and  could  not  be  tolerated  for 
one  moment.  The  only  case  in  which 
such  a  construction  of  law  was  not  to 
apply  was  that  of  a  tenant  over-holding 
after  the  expiration  of  his  lease,  unless  left 
in  undisturbed  possession  of  his  farm  for 
two  years  after  'such  expiration.  The  re- 
sult would  be  that  if  a  landlord  allowed 
a  tenant  to  hold  over  for  two  years,  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  turn  him  out 
immediately,  or  because  he  happened  to  be 
abroad,  the  tenant  might  turn  round  on 
him,  and  insist  on  holding  on  for  twenty- 
one  years.  Now  he  (the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral for  Ireland)  asked  whether  such  a  pro- 
vision was  consistent  with  either  honesty 
or  justice  ?  The  consequence  of  such  an 
enactment  would  be  that  the  moment  a 
lease  expired,  the  landlord  would  imme- 
diately serve  a  notice  to  quit  on  the  tenant, 
and  in  that  case  the  tenant  was  more 
likely  to  suffer  than  the  landlord.  With 
respect  to  terminating  a  tenantry  from 
year  to  year  of  agricultural  land,  the  law 
in  England  and  Ireland,  requiring  a  six- 
months'  notice,  was  at  present  the  same ; 
but  by  the  present  Bill  it  was  proposed 
to  alter  the  law  in  Ireland,  and  to  require 
a  notice  of  twelve  months.  This  was 
proposed  to  allow  in  certain  cases  the  te- 
nant to  get  the  benefit  of  the  crop  he  had 
sown.  Surely,  the  tenant  when  he  en- 
tered on  occupation  was  aware  of  the  terms 
on  which  he  was  to  rent  the  land  ?  And 
if  he  wished  for  any  additional  advantage 
he  ought  to  have  had  the  matter  put  down 
in  writing.  There  were  a  variety  of  other 
petty  annoyances  proposed  in  the  Bill  in 
order  to  force  landlords,  to  give  leases ; 
but  he  was  sure  that  the  House  would 
not  sanction  such  a  course  of  proceeding. 
One  of  the  most  strange  enactments  was 
that  a  tenant,  in  addition  to  compensation 
for  his  growing  crops  and  unexhausted 
manure,  should  have  compensation  for  any 
loss  or  injury  he  might  sustain  by  being 
deprived  of  the  possession  of  his  land  in 
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oaae  he  shoald  have  been  in  poseession  for 
fire  jeers.  He  could  not  conceive  that  a 
more  vague  or  extraordinary  ground  for 
oompentation  oould  be  proposed,  and  he 
was  sure  that  if  such  a  provision  were  to 
become  law,  it  would  open  a  wide  door  for 
litigation.  Again,  it  was  proposed  that 
all  tenancies  from  year  to  year  existing 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1870,  and  created 
before  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  should  be 
liable  to  all  its  extraordinary  enactments. 
The  effect  of  such  a  provision,  if  carried, 
would  be  that  many  notices  to  quit  would 
be  served  before  the  arrival  of  the  year 
1870,  and  the  Bill  would  not,  in  that  way, 
operate  for  the  benefit  of  the  tenants.  The 
fourth  part  of  the  Bill  proposed  to  give 
leasing  powers  of  a  most  extraordinary 
character ;  for  it  would  enable  a  man  who 
obtained  another's  estate  by  wrong  to  grant 
a  lease  of  it  for  twenty-one  years,  which 
would  be  binding  on  the  real  owner,  un- 
less the  latter,  within  the  period  of  six 
months  after  recovering  his  estate  should 
give  notice  that  he  would  treat  the  tenant 
as  a  yearly  tenant  only.  As  he  said  be- 
fore, the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  force 
landlords  to  grant  leases ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  House  would  not  sanction  thb 
endeavour  to  do  indirectly  what  was  not 
attempted  to  be  done  directly,  and  that 
it  would  not  allow  the  Bill  to  be  read  a 
second  time. 

Mb.  O'EJBILLY  observed,  that  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  simply  to  promote  in 
every  way  the  certainty  of  contracts  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants.  That  was 
the  principle  of  the  English  law,  and  the 
law  of  every  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Tyrone, 
who  opposed  the  Bill,  did  so  because  he 
said  it  was  an  attempt  to  regulate  con- 
tracts. That  was  an  expression  which 
was  liable  to  two  explanations.  One  to 
regulate  the  terms  of  the  contract,  which 
this  Bill  did  not  do ;  and  the  other  to  regu- 
late by  law  the  form  of  the  contract, 
which  it  did  do,  so  as  to  make  it  clear ; 
and,  where  these  contracts  had  not  been 
entered  into,  the  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
let  the  law  step  in,  and  construe  an  un- 
certain contract  favourably  to  the  weaker 
party.  The  Attorney  General  for  Ireland 
suggested  that  if  a  man  came  into  a  farm 
with  a  verbal  agreement  for  a  lease  of  five 
years,  the  tenure  would  by  the  present 
Bill  be  turned  into  a  lease  of  twenty-one 
yeara.  The  short  answer  to  that  sugges- 
tion was  that  an  educated  man  would  get 
the  agreement  put  into  writing ;  and  tiie 


Attorney  General,  moreover,  forgot  that 
the  law  at  present  is  guilty  of  as  gross  an 
injustice,  only  in  the  reverse  way — namely, 
against  the  tenant  The  Attorney  General 
also  commented  on  the  clause  giving  com- 
pensation for  loss  or  injury  by  reason  of 
an  occupier  being  deprived  of  the  posses- 
sion of  his  land ;  but  that  provision  was 
not  of  so  very  horrible  a  nature,  and  was 
really  copied  from  the  Eailway  Act.  The 
universal  sense  of  mankind  was  in  favour 
of  certainty  of  contracts.  This  certainty 
was  obtained  by  their  being  put  in  writing, 
and  the  Bill  proposed  to  carry  this  object 
out  in  respect  to  tenancies  in  Ireland.  He 
was  ready  to  admit  that  the  cases  of  in- 
justice and  hardship  arising  from  the  un- 
certainty of  tenure  in  Ireland  were  not 
common ;  but  when  one  such  case  occurred, 
it  had  the  efiect  of  spreading  widely  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness,  and  of  discouraging 
the  proper  cultivation  of  land  in  Ireland. 
It  was  very  commonly  asked,  why  should 
the  Legislature  interfere  with  contracts  be- 
tween landlords  and  tenants  in  Ireland? 
but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Legislature,  having  attached  the  sufirage 
to  the  occupation  of  land,  had  given  the 
landlords  a  direct  interest  to  refuse  leases, 
in  order  they  might  be  able  to  influence 
the  votes  of  their  tenants.  In  a  place 
near  his  county  twenty-five  notices  to  quit 
were  served  after  a  contested  election; 
and,  although  the  landlord  denied  that 
they  were  given  from  political  feelings,  he 
admitted  that  twenty-four  out  of  the 
twenty- five  tenants  had  voted  against  him. 
The  Bill  would  tend  to  promote  that  cer- 
tainty in  contracts  with  regard  to  land 
which  the  law  favoured  in  regard  to  other 
matters,  and  would  not  interfere  in  any 
way  with  the  right  of  the  landlord  to  fix 
the  price  at  which  he  might  be  willing  to 
let  his  land. 

Mb.  bead  thought  that  after  the  mild 
and  reasonable  Bill  of  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Baronet  was 
extraordinary  and  unreasonable.  This  Bill 
compelled  landlords  to  grant  long  leases, 
or  infiicted  upon  them  certain  pains  and 
penalties.  An  erroneous  notion  prevailed 
as  to  the  number  of  leases  in  England. 
In  East  Norfolk,  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, only  one-fourth  of  the  land  was 
held  under  lease,  the  other  three-fourths 
being  held  almost  entirely  by  tenants-at- 
will,  without  any  claim  for  compensation 
in  respect  of  improvements  which  they 
effected.  He  hdd  his  land  under  six 
different  owners,  and  had  no  lease  and 
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only  one  written  agreementi  wbile,  in  all 
cases,  he  was  subject  to  six  months'  notice 
A.Q  quit.  He  did  not  say  that  was  a 
pleasant  situation  in  which  to  be  placed. 
He  would  much  rather  have  a  lease — he 
had  always  upheld  leases ;  but  the  absence 
of  one  did  not  prevent  him  effectiDg  per- 
manent improvements,  and  farming  the 
land  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and 
ability.  He  believed  that  the  law  in  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  on  the  question  of  land- 
lord and  tenant  was  identical,  or,  if  there 
was  any  difference,  it  was  in  favour  of  the 
tenant  in  Ireland.  The  landlords  of  Eng- 
land were,  it  was  true,  most  kind  and 
liberal  to  their  tenants ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  there  were  instances  of  injustice  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  They 
were,  however,  few.  What  did  they  do  ? 
The  did  not  turn  Fenians,  there  was  no 
universal  discontent ;  but  they  endeavoured 
to  bring  public  opinion  to  bear  on  these 
exceptional  cases  of  injustice,  and  asked 
the  landlords  not  to  let  them  occur  again. 
A  good  deal  had  been  said  of  the  protec- 
tion which  covenants  gave  to  the  tenants ; 
but,  really,  they  were  a  protection  to  the 
landlord.  In  Ireland  the  incoming  tenant 
who  took  a  farm  found  nothing  on  it.  The 
outgoing  tenant  could  sell  off  his  straw, 
hay,  and  manure  at  the  full  market  value ; 
but  in  England  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
them  on  the  farm  for  the  benefit  of  the 
landlord  or  the  incoming  tenant,  receiving 
only  two- thirds  of  the  value.  He  protested 
against  the  extension  to  other  paits  of  Ire- 
land of  the  Ulster  tenant-right.  Nothing 
was  more  injurious  to  the  occupier  of  land 
than  having  to  pay  a  certain  sum  on  taking 
possession  of  a  farm,  not  for  improvements 
—of  that  he  approved  —  but  simply  for 
goodwill.  The  sum  thus  paid  in  Ulster 
was  frequently  £10  per  acre.  That  was 
just  about  the  sum  required  to  stock  a 
farm.  An  Irish  farmer,  therefore,  paid 
double,  and  got  the  same  return  for  his 
£20  per  acre  that  the  English  farmer  ex- 
pected for  his  £10  per  acre.  Ireland, 
which  was  naturally  a  pastoral  country, 
was  in  the  days  of  protection  made  a 
great  com  and  potato  growing  country. 
A  market  was  reserved  in  England  for  its 
damp  and  inferior  corn  but,  now,  that 
market  was  open  to  all  the  world,  the 
Irish  had  lost  it.  They  found  it  more 
profitable  to  put  their  land  in  grass,  and 
employ  it  in  the  production  of  cattle. 
Therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  po- 
pulation which  had  been  maintained  by 
potatoes  was  no  longer  wanted,  and  he 
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really  thought  that  for  simply  pastoral  pur- 
poses the  population  of  Ireland  was  even 
now  rather  more  than  was  required. 

Mb.  KENNEDY  pointed  out  that  there 
was  a  great  difference  between  the  mode 
of  dealing  with  land  in  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land; in  the  latter  country  the  landlords 
made  all  the  improvements,  but  in  Ireland 
the  tenants  were  called  upon  to  make 
them.  He  did  not  object  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  what  he  desired 
j  was,  that  proprietary  rights  should  be 
exercised  in  conjunction  with  the  rights 
of  the  tenant,  to  obtain  a  living  from 
the  soil.  There  was  no  way  of  redressing 
the  evils  of  Ireland  so  effectually  as  by 
granting  long  leases.  Under  the  present 
system  tenants  had  neither  security  of 
tenure,  nor  compensation  for  improve- 
ments when  ejected.  Legislation  should 
be  directed  to  encouraging  the  granting 
of  leases.  He  was  not  an  advocate  for 
exceptional  legislation  for  Ireland,  unless 
when  necessity  required.  Yet  when  there 
was  a  departure  from  the  practice  in 
England;  and  the  State  contributed  from 
£600,000  to  £800,000  a  year,  the  entire 
cost  of  the  Irish  constabulary,  kept  up  for 
sustaining  class  interests  and  landlord- 
made  laws,  ["No,  no!"]  he  felt  that 
that  payment  by  the  State  might  be  made 
conditional  on  leases  existing.  Let  the 
constabulary  charges  be  paid  by  proprie- 
tors in  those  districts  in  which  leases 
were  not  granted.  It  was  the  absence 
of  leases  that  caused  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  con- 
stabulary. There  was  another  mode  of 
taxation  —  namely,  the  succession  duty, 
which,  if  levied  on  a  scale  different  from 
the  present,  would  largely  tend  to  encou- 
rage the  granting  of  leases.  Suppose 
every  inheritor  was  dealt  with  as  a  stran- 
ger. Let  all  pay  the  10  per  cent  succession 
duty  where  there  was  no  lease.  He 
would  take  all  expenses  possible  off  pro- 
perty, the  owners  of  which  performed  their 
duties  to  the  tenantry. 

Mb.  BKADY  moved  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate.  He  believed  that  if  the 
relations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in 
Ireland  were  more  assimilated  to  those  of 
England  it  would  be  better  for  the  coun- 
try; but  the  misfortune  was  that  it  was 
always  considered  necessary  to  manage  the 
estates  by  means  of  agents,  which  led  to 
the  commission  of  the  greatest  acts  of  in- 
justice. The  whole  of  Ireland  did  not 
produce  within  one-third  of  what  it  ought 
to  do  under  the  present  mismanagement. 
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owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  landlords. 
In  this  manner  the  most  serious  evils  were 
perpetuated,  and  the  hest  interests  of  the 
country  were  endangered.  This  was  a 
question  in  which  the  country  at  large 
was  interested;  and  no  GoTcmment  would 
do  its  duty  to  the  State  if  they  did  not  try 
every  means  in  their  power  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  people  in  that  country. 

SiK  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  explained 
that  he  had  arranged  with  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  for  Ireland,  who  had  been 
in  the  House  all  day,  but  had  just  left, 
that  the  division  should  not  be  taken  to- 
night. 

Mb.  rORDYCE  stated  that  a  similar 
tenure  was  found  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land as  existed  in  Ireland.  The  tenant 
who  goes  from  year  to  year  had  to  take 
in  heather-ground  and  build  his  own  house, 
yet  he  was  liable  to  be  turned  out.  He 
wanted  to  see  the  parts  of  this  Bill  re- 
lating to  yearly  tenancy  applied  to  Scot- 
land. He  believed  the  other  parts  of  the 
Bill  would  be  useful  for  Ireland. 

Debate  adfourned  tiU  To-momnp, 


OXFORD  A5D  CAMBBII)6£  UKTVEBSniES 

EDUCATION  BILL. 

Select  Committee  on  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge UoiTersities  Education  Bill  to  consist  of 
Twenty-one  Members  : — Committee  nominated  : 
^Mr.  EwART,  Viscount  Cranbobnb,  Mr.  Glad- 
BTont,  Sir  William  Ueatbootb,  Mr.  Lowb,  Mr. 
SxLwnr,  Mr.  William  Edwabd  Forstxr,  Mr. 
LmDKLL,  Mr.  Chiohbstbr  Fobtxsoub,  Mr.  Bxbbs- 
voRO  HoPK,  Mr.  Fawcktt,  Mr.  Bailub  Cochrakb, 
Mr.  Nbatb,  Mr.  Solatbr-Bootu,  Mr.  Ooschbn, 
Mr.  I^owbll,  Mr.  PoIlard-Urquhart,  Mr.  Wil- 

BRAH*M    EOBRTON,    Mr.     AOLAND,     Sir     MiCHAEL 

Hicxs-Bbacb,  and  Mr.  Grart  Dot?  : — Power  to 
send  for  persoiui,  papers,  and  records;  Five  to 
be  the  quorum. 


ADHIBALTT  COXTBI  (iBELANd)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attorkxt  Gxnxral  for  Ibb- 
LAVD,  Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction,  alter  and 
amend  the  procedure  and  practice,  and  to  regu- 
late the  establishment  of  the  High  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Attorrxt  Gbivxbal  for  Irblard  and  Lord 
Naaa. 
^ill presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  209.] 


House  adjourned  at  flye  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF   LORDS, 
Thursday ,  June  27,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— PiTBUC  Bills— /*!>#<  Reading^ 
Morro  Velho  Marriages  •  [182]  ;  War  Depart- 
ment Property  Protection*  (183);  Linen  and 
other  Manufactures  (Ireland)*  (186). 

Second  Reading — Lunacy)  Scotland)  *  (163). 

Commt^tee— Bridges  (Ireland)  *  (164). 

Report — Pier  and  Harbour  Order  Confirmation 
(No.  3)  •  ("161) ;  Bridges  (Ireland)*  (164). 

Third  Reading— HAJttX  Stores*  (160);  Local 
Government  Supplemental  (No.  3)*  (166),  and 
poited* 

RITUALISM— ROYAL  COMMISSION. 
OBSERTATIONS. 

The  Abchbishop  op  CANTERBURY: 
My  Lords,  certain  reports  having  appeared 
in  the  public  prints  respecting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Royal  Commission  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  difference  of  Practise  in 
the  Conduct  of  Public  Worship  in  Churches 
of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ire- 
land, I  desire  to  assure  your  Lordships  that 
these  reports  are  entirely  unauthorized, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  totally  deyoid  of 
I  truth.  I  may  also  mention  that  an  under- 
standing has  been  come  to  by  the  Memben 
of  that  Commission,  in  the  interests  of  the 
objects  of  the  Commission,  that  no  com- 
munication shall  be  made  by  Members  of  it 
to  persons  outside  as  to  what  passes  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Commission. 

ARMY  TRANSPORT  AND  SUPPLY 
DEPARTMENTS.  —  OBSERVATIONS. 

Eabl  D£  grey  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Transport  and  Supply  Departments  of  the 
Army;  and  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  "What  course  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  take  with  reference  to  the 
Recommendations  of  that  Committee  in 
favour  of  the  consolidation  of  the  admi- 
nistrative departments  of  the  Army,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  single  Department 
of  Control?  Their  Lordships  would,  no 
doubt,  agree  with  him  that  the  subject 
was  one  of  great  importance  ;  but,  in  the 
remarks  which  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  ad- 
dress to  the  House,  he  should  confine  him- 
self exclusively  to  the  general  principle  on 
which  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee were  founded,  and  should  not  go 
into  matters  of  mere  detail.  The  general 
principle,  then,  on  which  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  were  founded 
was  that  it  was  necessary  to  concentrate 
the  various  civil  departments  of  the  Army 
and  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  a 
single  responsible  head.    In  that  principle 
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be  cordially  concurred.    In  order  to  state 
the  grounds  on  which  he  advocated  this 
principle  of  central  control  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  explain  the  present 
arrangements  in  regard  to  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  army,  and  the  circumstances 
under   which    those    arrangements  were 
made.      At   the   present  moment  there 
several  separate  distinct  civil  branches  of 
the  army — namely  the  Barrack  Service, 
the  Commissariat  Service,  the  Purveying 
Service,  the  Store  Department,  and  the 
Transport  Department,  each  of  which  was 
administered  by  its  own  independent  head ; 
and,  although  they  were  civil  departments, 
were  yet  under  military  control.     Their 
Lordships  would  remember  that,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Crimean  war,  most  of 
these  civil  departments  did. not  exist  at 
all.     The  Commissariat  Department  had 
had  little  or  no  experience  of  its  duties 
in  connection  with  an  army ;  in  the  field,  it 
having  been  at  that  time  confined  exclu- 
sively to  its  duties  under  the  Treasury. 
The  result  was  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  active  operations,  it  proved 
unable  to  perform  the  services  required  of 
it ;  and  their  Lordships  would  remember 
the  misery  and  distress  that  were  caused 
to  our  troops  in  the  Crimea  from  the  in- 
efficiency of  that  department.     Under  the 
pressure  of  active  operations  it  was  in- 
evitable that  other  civil  departments  should 
be  created,  which  were  accordingly  organ- 
ized under  the  direction  of  the  persons 
who  were  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  army.     Of  course,  however,  they 
were  established  in  order  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  although  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  we  were  more  favourably  situ- 
ated in  regard  to  the  civil  departments  of 
the  army  than  at  its  cominencement,  yet 
a  great  deal  still  remained  to  be  done  be- 
fore these  departments  could  be  brought 
into  an  efficient  and  thoroughly  satisfactory 
condition.    Successive  Secretaries  of  State 
had  indeed  given  their  attention  to  the 
subject ;  but,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  a 
whole,  they  had  only  dealt  with  particular 
departments.     In  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee would  be  found  extracts  from  the 
evidence  of  his  lamented  Priend  the  late 
Lord  Herbert,  who  had  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  all  these  departments  ought, 
as  far  as  the  War  Office  was  concerned,  to 
be  united  under  one  head,  who  should  be 
an  officer  of  the  staff.     Pailure  of  health, 
follQwed  by  his  lamented  death,  prevented 
bis  noble  Priend  from  carrying  out  his 
JEarl  de  Ghrey 


plans,  though  he  had  obtained  the  sanction 
of  the  Treasury  to  a  step  in  that  direction. 
He  had  left  the  work  to  those  who  came 
after  him.    At  a  very  early  period  after  he 
(Earl  de  Grey)  himself  entered  the  War 
Office  he  became  convinced  that  a  closer 
union  of  those  departments,  and  a  revision 
of  the  system  on  which  they  discharged 
their  functions,  were  necessary  to  their 
efficiency ;  and,  when  he  became  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  subject,  and  he  gave 
it  that  careful  consideration  which  a  mat- 
ter of  such  difficulty  required  when  one 
desired  to  introduce  a  change.     At  the 
end  of  1865  he  prepared  a  scheme  founded 
on  precisely  the  same  principles  as  those 
embodied  in  the  Report  of  Lord  Strath- 
naim's  Committee;  indeed,  the  Committee 
themselves  most  frankly  declared  that  they 
had   adopted   the  general  principle  laid 
down  in  his  scheme.      But   it  had  not 
been    his    good   fortune    to    be   able  to 
carry  out  his  plan  before  he    left    the 
War   Office,  in  consequence  of  the   re- 
tirement of  the  Administration  of  which 
he  was  a  member.    But  the  Committee, 
although  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  a  subordinate  part  of  the  question,  dis- 
covered that  the  amalgamation    of   the 
several  departments  was  of  more  pressing 
importance ;  and  they  obtained   the  per- 
mission of  the  then  Secretary  for  War, 
(General  Peel),  to  go  into  that  question. 
That  was  the  history  of  the  question  ;  and 
up  to  the  present  moment  no  step  had  ao- 
tually  been  taken  to  bring  about  a  re-oon- 
struction  of  those  departmemts.      They 
continued  to  be  separate  departments,  each 
under  a  distinct  head,  who  commanded  in 
time  of  peace,  conducting  the  business  of 
the  department  without   communication 
with  the  other  heads.    He  did  not  think 
it  was  necessary  to  trouble  their  Lordships 
with  many  observations  to  prove  the  dis- 
advantages of  such  a  system  when  they  had 
before  them  the  Report  of  the  Committee. 
What  they  did  find  in  that  Report  with 
regard  to  the  civil  administration  of  the 
War  Office?    There  was  the  evidence  of 
Captain  Gordon,  the  principal  Superinten- 
dent of  Stores  at  Woolwich,  an  able  officer, 
and  a  man  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
duties  of  his  office.     He  stated  that  if 
there  were  a  war  to-morrow,  the  system 
would  break  down  in  a  fortnight.  Another 
distinguished  witness  told  the  Committee 
that  he  felt  strongly  the  inadequacy  of  the 
arrangements  in  the  Commissariat  Depart- 
ment.   He  pointed  out  the  great  variety 
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of  daties  which  the  Commissariat  officers 
were  called  on  to  discharge — from  those  of 
military  accountants  to  those  of  purTeyors. 
He  showed — and  showed  most  clearly  and 
obnously,  the  disadvantages  of  such  a 
system — one  under  which  a  man,  all  of 
whose  time  was  engaged  in  accounts,  might 
be  called  upon  to  provide  for  an  army  in 
the  field.  He  called  the  system  one  under 
which  the  Commissariat  officer  was  a 
"  Jack  of  aU  trades."  With  regard  to 
the  transport  service,  it  was  shown  by  the 
Beport  of  the  Committee  that  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  army  in  the  field  was  de- 
termined and  organized  at  home ;  but  that, 
at  present,  there  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  any  arrangement  for  the  adequate  per- 
formance of  transport  duties  in  the  field. 
When  the  Committee  desired  to  go  into 
this  part  of  the  subject,  a  most  distin- 
guished and  competent  witness  informed 
them  that  it  would  first  of  all  be  necessary 
to  go  into  the  much  wider  question  of  the 
general  organization  of  the  department, 
and  this  they  were  obliged  to  do.  It  was 
obvious,  without  any  reference  to  the  evi- 
dence, that  these  departments  were  fre- 
quently engaged  in  dealing  with  a  business 
of  a  cognate  character,  and  if  they  were 
combined  he  believed  that  the  country' 
would  save  considerable  expense.  One 
result  of  the  present  system  was  that  there 
was  a  considerable  quantity  of  needless 
stores.  Each  department  contained,  to  a 
certain  extent,  its  own  stores  and  its  own 
reserves;  one  department  did  not  know 
what  another  possessed;  and  the  conse- 
quence was  a  purchase  of  stores  which 
would  not  be  required  if  the  departments 
were  under  one  head.  Again,  there  was 
a  different  system  at  home  from  that  which 
prevailed  abroad,  and  a  different  system  in 
peace  from  that  which  was  required  in 
war.  He  knew  that  we  could  not  expect 
a  perfect  similarity  between  the  manage- 
ment of  matters  under  such  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  it  was  important  to  bring 
all  these  arrangements  as  closely  as  possible 
under  one  uniform  system.  Under  the 
present  arrangements  the  duties  of  the 
Commissariat  abroad  were  of  a  very 
different  character  from  those  of  the 
Commissariat  at  home.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  last  step  which  remained  in 
the  organization  of  the  departments — 
namely,  the  placing  them  under  one  head, 
with  a  view  to  their  greater  efficiency — 
ought  now  to  be  taken.  The  separate 
efficiency  of  each  department  had  already 
been  greatly  increased  ;  all  that  was  now 


required  was  that  they  should  be  combined. 
We  had  in  favour  of  that  measure  the 
opinions  of  such  men  as  Lord  Strathnairn, 
Sir  Hope  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Storks,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  Dr.  Sutherland,  Cap- 
tain Gordon,  and  other  distinguished  and 
experienced  authorities.  He  quite  agreed 
with  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee as  to  officers  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
these  different  branches.  It  would  be 
highly  undesirable  that  an  officer  should 
be  taken  from  one  department  for  which 
he  was  perfectly  qualified,  and  set  to  dis- 
charge duties  for  which  he  was  wholly 
unsuited;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  an  obvious  advantage  in  placing  all 
these  officers  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
in  being  able  to  transfer  them,  if  neces- 
sary, from  one  department  to  another.  He 
thought,  therefore,  that  the  lower  ranks  of 
the  two  departments  should  be  kept  dis- 
tinct, and  that  only  the  upper  ranks  should 
be  united.  By  the  proposed  change  the 
accumulation  of  stores  to  an  unnecessary 
amount  would  also  be  prevented.  The 
heads  \  of  the  Store  Departments '  looked 
chiefly,  and  very  naturally,  to  the  efficiency 
of  their  own  pflGi;icular  departments,  with- 
out regard  to  any  of  the  rest,  and  hence 
accumulations  were  unavoidable  unless 
there  existed  some  chief  department  con- 
tinually to  overlook  and  check  their  ex- 
penditure—and that  not  merely  in  a  cen- 
tral office,  but  acting  locally  as  well.  It 
was  not  merely  in  the  matter  of  stores 
that  economy  was  to  be  anticipated  ^m 
the  establishment  of  this  novel  system. 
The  Controller  in  each  locality  would  be 
an  officer  of  high  rank ;  and  would  be 
charged  not  merely  with  the  duty  of  check- 
ing the  local  expenditure,  but  also  of  see- 
ing that  the  regulations  were  strictly  en- 
forced. His  decisions,  he  believed,  were 
likely  to  afford  great  satisfaction  to  officers 
of  the  army  having  claims  upon  the  War 
Department,  because  they  would  be  pro- 
nounced by  a  man  having  local  know- 
ledge. One  thing,  however,  would  be 
indispensable,  if  these  Controllers  were 
established,  and  that  was  that  the  regula- 
tions should  be  rendered  clear  and  distinct, 
and  made  known  to  all  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  department.  The  regulations  in 
existence  a  short  time  ago  were  of  old 
date,  and  had  been  altered  in  various  re- 
spects— sometimes  in  detail  and  sometimes 
in  principle.  To  a  great  extent  tbis  had 
been  effected  by  office  rules  and  decisions 
which  had  never  been  promulgated,  and 
were  little  known  to  the  army.    When  in 
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office  lie  was  deeply  impressed  with  the 
helief  that,  as  soon  as  these  regulations  in 
the  modified  form  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished, it  would  be  found  that  many  parts 
of  the  warrant  required  alteration  ;  he  was, 
consequently,  glad  to  understand  that  the 
War  Department  had  undertaken  the  re- 
vision of  the  terms  of  the  warrant.  He 
hoped  the  result  would  be  to  produce  a 
body  of  financial  regulations  which  would 
be  made  known  to  every  officer  of  the 
army,  and  would  be  adhered  to  in  all 
cases,  but  those  where  circumstances  of  a 
clearly  exceptional  character  were  shown. 
One  consequence  of  the  existence  of  this 
body  of  regulations  would  probably  be 
that  the  financial  appeals,  which  at  pre- 
sent formed  so  large  a  share  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  War  Department,  would  alto- 
gether cease.  To  a  very  large  extent  these 
appeals  arose  from  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  rules ;  and  with  regulations  easily,  in- 
telligible, misconceptions  would  be  got  rid 
of.  with  a  great  amount  of  satisfaction  to 
officers.  With  respect  to  the  advantages 
which  would  arise  in  time  of  war  from 
the  adoption  of  the  new  system,  he  neces- 
sarily spoke  with  some  diffidence,  but  it 
had  in  its  favour  the  opinions  of  eminent 
military  men.  And  it  must  be  evident 
that  scarcely  any  part  of  our  military 
organization  was  more  important  than  the 
re-organization  of  the  administrative  de- 
partments. However  well  commanded 
and  however  individually  brave  soldiers 
might  be,  it  was  impossible  they  could 
fight  well  unless  they  were  well  fed  and 
supplied.  The  questions  of  Transport  and 
Commissariat,  therefore,  lay  at  the  very 
root  of  the  effectiveness  of  an  army  :  and 
as  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  future  would 
have  at  his  right  hand  the  chief  of  his 
staff,  combining  the  several  combatant 
departments,  so  he  would  have  on  his  left 
hand  the  Controller  Qeneral  combining  the 
various  administrative  departments.  By 
this  means  the  last  coping  stone  seemed 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  placed  upon  the 
system  of  military  administration  which 
had  been  gradually  built  up  since  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Crimea.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  that  the  different  controll- 
ers should  be  placed  uuder  the  orders  of  a 
Chief  Controller  in  the  War  Department ; 
but  the  system  must  be  carried  out  com- 
pletely, and  not  tentatively  merely.  He 
trusted  the  Qovernment  would  not  appoint 
a  Chief  Controller  unless  they  intended  to 
carry  out  the  other  parts  of  the  scheme  as 
well.    They  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with 
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questions  locally  as  well  as  centrally;  and 
with  a  view  of  avoiding  difficulties  he 
would  suggest  that  the  Chief  Controller 
should  not  be  taken  from  either  of  the 
existing  departments,  but  should  be  a  man 
of  recognized  ability,  independent  of  both. 
He  himself  hoped  that  a  question  so  impor- 
tant would  receive  the  most  serious  consi- 
deration of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Of  course  he  had  no  expectation  that  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Longford) 
would  be  able  to  say  that  Sir  John  PsJcing- 
ton,  who  had  but  recently  entered  on  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  had 
yet  arrived  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
all  these  points ;  but  he  wished  to  press 
upon  the  Government  that  they  ought  not 
to  lose  the  opportunity  for  action  afforded 
by  this  Report,  and  the  amount  of  publio 
attention  which  it  had  attracted.  No 
doubt,  a  new  Secretary  of  State  would 
shrink  from  hastening  to  a  decision  on  so 
important  a  question  as  this ;  but  the 
present  Secretary  for  War  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  acquainted  with  the  deliberate 
opinion  of  his  predecessors,  and  the  im- 
pressions of  the  competent  military  men  and 
civilians  who  had  formed  the  Committee. 
Of  course,  any  remedy  .for  the  evils 
complained  of  would  interfere  with 
vested  interests;  but  the  evils  were 
of  such  magnitude  that  a  Secretary  of 
State  should  not  refrain  from  attacking 
them  on  this  account.  He  concluded  by 
again  expressing  his  earnest  hope  that  the 
scheme  recommended  by  the  Committee 
would  receive  the  speedy  consideration  of 
the  Government,  and  asked,  What  course 
the  Government  intended  taking  with  re- 
ference to  it  ? 

The  Eabl  of  LONGFORD  said,  that 
the  answer  to  the  noble  Earl's  Question 
would  be,  as  he  had  anticipated,  that  the 
Report  in  question  proposed  snch  large 
changes  in  .the  War  Office  arrangements, 
and  affected  the  interests  of  so  many 
classes  of  officers,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  found  it  necessary  to  refer  the 
Report  for  the  observations  of  those  whose 
duties  would  be  seriously  influenced  by 
it;  when  the  Report  of  those  gentle- 
men had  been  received  —  and  it  was 
expected  shortly  —  he  would  give  hia 
best  consideration  to  the  whole  subject. 
It  would  possibly  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, to  refer  the  Report  to  the  same 
Committee,  or  to  a  new  Committee  of 
officers,  to  obtain  further  opinions  on  some 
particular  points.  The  consolidation  to 
some  extent  of  the  different  departments 
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of  the  War  Office  had  been  more  than  once  I 
recommended   and    had    been    generally' 
Tiewed  with  favour  ;  but  Sir  John  Faking- 
ton  was  not  yet  in  a  position  at  once  to 
declare  in  favour  of  the  adoption  of  this 
particular  scheme ;  his  opinion,  however, 
tended  in  that  direction.     The  noble  Earl 
(Earl  de  Grey)  had  very  truly  said  that 
the  original  oonstitution  of  the  War  Office 
was    faulty.      The    organization    of   the 
separate  departments   had   reproduced  to 
some  extent    the  inconveniences  of  the 
former  military  administration,  which  was 
scattered  through  different  departments  of 
the  public  service.    The  noble  Earl  found 
this  to  be  the  case  during  his  experience 
at  the  War  Office ;  and,  although  he  had 
not  time  to  complete  his  plans  of  Bcform, 
the  papers  showed  that  the  reforms  which 
were  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Herbert  were 
reviewed  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  reduced 
by  him  to  such  a  shape  that  he  was  en- 
abled to  appoint  Lord  Strathnaim's  Com- 
mittee to  consider  and  report  upon  them. 
The  Treasury  were  cautious  about  accepting 
recommendations  not  exhibited  in  detail, 
which  dealt  with  580  officers,  divided  into 
four  different    classes,    each    constituted 
under  different  warrants,  having  different 
descriptions  of  service  and  different  rates 
of  pay  and  promotion.     It  was  therefore 
suggested  that  the  evidence  and  opinions 
of  Officers  in  the  different  branches  of  the 
service  should  be  taken,   and  hence  the 
Beport  which  was  now  before  their  Lord- 
ships,  which  contained  a  most  valuable 
body  of  information.     But  even  if  the 
recommendations  should  be    adopted    as 
they    stood,    or  in    any   similar    shape, 
their  Lordships  would  scarcely  then  have 
before  them  a  complete  military  adminis- 
tration.   By  the  original  constitution  of 
the  War  Office  the  militarv  element  was 
excluded  from  it  to  too  great  an  extent, 
and  under  the  present  system  the  most 
important  parts   of  military  administra- 
tion—the machinery  of  conveyance,  the 
system    of   supply,  the    manufacture    of 
materials,  and  other  matters — were  with- 
drawn in  a  great  measure  from  the  view  of 
the  military  Commander-in-Chief  and  the 
military  Stuff;  yet  when,  on  an  emergency, 
a  military  officer  was  sent  into  the  field  to 
command  an  army  he  found  himself  very 
often  acting  as  a  conveyer  of  troops,  super- 
intending commissariat  arrangements,  and 
acting  as  a  diplomatist,  besides  performing 
many  other  offices  with  which  at  home  he 
was  totally  disconnected.     This  state  of 
things  would  probably  be  remedied  by  the 


appointment  of  a  Controller,  as  recom- 
mended in  this  Beport,  who  would  assist 
the   military   commander   with   the  uni- 
versal  knowledge    expected  of  such   an 
officer ;  but  it  would  be  well  if  military 
officers  had  during  their  service  more  op« 
portunities  of  studying  the  machinery  of 
the  administration  of  the  army.    Great  in- 
conveniences had  arisen  from  the  scattered 
state  of  the  military  offices.     A  new  War 
Office  was  a  first  requirement ;  the  heads 
of   departments    were   at  present   badly 
lodged,  at   a  distance   from   each  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  very  expensively ; 
the  rents  and  taxes  paid  for  the  various 
War  Offices    amounted   to    as   much  as 
£6,600,  which  if  capitalized  would  pro- 
duce an  Office,  where  the  business  of  the 
department  could  be  done  by  fewer  hands 
with  better  results,  and  would  enable  a 
more  convenient  administration  altogether. 
The  War  Office  and  Parliament  had  been 
very  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  watching 
military  administration  ;    and  in  proof  of 
their  vigilance  he  mentioned  that  seventeen 
Boyal  Commissions,  eighteen  Select  Com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons,  nine- 
teen   Committees  of  officers  within  the 
War  Office,  besides  thirty-five  Committees 
of  military  officers,  had  considered  points 
of  policy  with  rjsspect  to  the  administra^ 
tion  of  the  War  Department — some  of  them 
involving  large  questions  of  policy^ — during 
the  twelve  years  of  its  existence.      No 
doubt  every  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  last  Beport  might  be  ex- 
pected from  those  who  were  interested  in 
the  questions  it  raised ;   they  would  no 
doubt   give    excellent    reasons  why    no 
liberties  should  be  taken  with  their  re- 
spective departments,  although  they  would 
probably  admit  that  others  might  be  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement;   but  the  Go- 
vernment had  reason  to  hope  that  some 
arrangements  might  be  entered  into,  which, 
if  not  perfect,  would  be  a  simplification  of 
the  present  faulty  system,  and   be   also 
satisfactory  to  the  army  and  the  country. 

The  DiTKB  of  CaMBBIDGE:  My  Lords, 
the  subject  brought  forward  by  the  noble 
Earl  is  one  of  such  magnitude  that  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  fully  discussed  in  your 
Lordships'  House  or  in  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  Of  course  the  principle  may 
be  discussed  by  your  Lordships ;  but  the 
details  cannot  be  discussed  with  advantage 
in  either  House.  Your  Lordships  have 
just  been  told  that  a  large  number  of  Com- 

Imittees  and  Commissions  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject,  and  yet 
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we  are  not  much  nearer  the  end  we  have 
in  view  than  we  were  at  the  commence- 
ment of  these  enquiries.  The  main  diffi- 
culty seems  to  he  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  a  variety  of  departments,  all  of  which 
have  to  he  consulted  in  any  change;  and  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  get  officers  of  de- 
partments to  see  the  advantages  which 
will  accrue  to  the  public  from  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  changes  proposed  may 
produce  some  beneficial  results  ;  and  with- 
out committing  myself  by  saying  that  I 
concur,  or  that  I  do  not  concur  in  the  ex- 
tended recommendations  of  the  Committee 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  great  care  and  atten- 
tion has  been  bestowed  on  the  various  sub- 
jects brought  before  the  Committee,  and  that 
we  are  much  indebted  to  those  who  have  so 
ably  conducted  the  inquiry,  and  for  the  full, 
valuable,  and  exhaustive  Report  they  have 
presented.  There  is  one  point  which  I 
cannot  help  referring  to.  Most  of  the 
subjects  under  consideration  are  connected 
with  the  War  Office,  and  are  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  it  is  for  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  not  for  me,  to  go  into  the 
details  relating  to  these  questions,  and  to 
decide  what  should  be  done.  There  is  one 
question  of  much  importance  which  I  am 
glad  to  see  referred  to  in  the  Beport — I 
allude  to  the  appointment  of  a  Controller- 
in-Chief  in  connection  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State's  Office.  I  think  that  a 
Controller-in- Chief  would  be  a  valuable 
officer  in  the  department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  and  to  this  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  I  give  my 
assent;  but  whatever  arrangements  are 
made  for  the  control  of  the  depart- 
ment, either  in  the  War  Office  or  with 
an  army  in  the  field,  I  think  the  greatest 
care  should  be  taken  that  the  regulations 
under  which  the  Controller  acts  are  so 
clear  and  definite  that  he  should  on  no 
account  and  under  no  circumstances  over- 
ride the  power  of  the  General  Officer  in 
charge  of  the  army  in  the  field.  The  fact 
is  that  the  Qeneral  Officer  commanding  in 
the  field  has  an  enormous  responsibility 
resting  upon  him  ;  and  if  that  responsi- 
bility be  checked  and  controlled  by  a  civil 
officer  having  the  management  of  some  of 
the  administrative  departments  of  the 
army  in  the  field,  great  difficulties  will 
arise,  great  jealousies  will  be  created,  and 
great  mischief  will  result.  There  is  ano- 
ther point  which  I  have  to  notice.  I  do 
not  quite  understand  the  proposal  of  the 
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Committee  with  regard  to  transport.  One 
of  the  difficulties  experienced  in  the 
Crimea  arose  from  the  fact  that  at  first 
we  had  no  military  transport  at  all ;  but 
now  we  have  organized  a  system  of  military 
transport  which  no  doubt  in  a  time  of 
war  will  swell  to  considerable  proportions. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  intended  to  hand 
over  the  control  of  this  large  body  to 
civil  officers.  If  this  be  so  I  take  excep- 
tion to  the  proposal.  I  do  not  object  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  having  the  manage- 
ment of  what  would  properly  belong  to 
the  Controller's  department ;  but  I  do  ob- 
ject to  the  Secretary  of  State  having  the 
management  of  men  who  are,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  soldiers,  and  who  if 
not  subjected  to  army  discipline  would  be- 
come a  useless  body.  One  further  point 
to  which  I  wish  to  allude  is  this,  that  in- 
dispensable as  the  services  of  such  a  body 
are  in  the  field,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  must  to  a  great  extent  be  reduced 
in  times  of  peace.  As,  therefore,  on 
the  return  of  peace,  reduction  is  always 
the  order  of  the  day,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able that  this  department  should  be  very 
limited  in  numbers,  as  at  present,  to  meet 
the  emergencies  of  the  moment.  A  sud- 
den expansion  is  always  very  difficult, 
and  has  proved  our  great  drawback  when* 
ever  we  have  had  to  take  the  field.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  control  department  would 
get  over  that  difficulty,  though  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  create 
such  a  department  seems  to  be  sound  and 
valuable. 

Viscount  HARDINGE  said,  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  admit  that  we  could 
not  revert  to  the  old  system,  which  he  be- 
lieved had,  in  many  respects,  worked  satis- 
factorily. That  system  broke  down  in 
the  Crimea,  because  the  authorities  did 
not  carry  out  the  regulations  of  the  Board 
of  Ordnance  as  laid  down  in  1832;  also  be- 
cause the  Government  of  the  day  disbelieved 
utterly  in  the  certainty  of  war.  The  con- 
sequence of  the  dissatisfaction  experienced 
at  the  failure  of  the  system,  amalgamation 
of  the  different  departments  had  been 
carried  out ;  but  it  had  been  so  carried  in 
detail  that  it  had  resulted  in  great  want  of 
harmony  of  action.  Still,  from  his  own 
short  experience  of  the  War  Department, 
he  knew  that  it  was  a  constant  struggle 
between  the  heads  of  the  different  depart- 
ments to  get  as  much  as  possible  from  their 
respective  branches,  and  that  there  was  a 
great  want  of  harmony  and  unity  existing. 
The  evidence  given  before  the  Committee 
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full  J  proved  that  this  was  the  case;  and  it 
was  saidy  with  truth,  that,  in  consequence, 
disputes  frequently  occupied  days  instead 
of  hours  in  the  settlement.  At  Woolwich 
the  stores  were  partly  under  the  Director 
of  Ordnance,  and  partly  under  the  Military 
Store-keeper.  This  arrangement  led  to 
complications,  and  the  greatest  incon- 
Tenience  to  the  puhlic  service  was  the 
result.  He  felt  convinced  that  the  Mi- 
nister for  War,  whether  a  civilian,  as 
Sir  John  Pakington  was,  or  a  military 
man,  as  was  General  Peel,  had  more 
work  than  he  could  get  through.  If  a 
Chief  Controller  were  appointed  he  would 
be  the  right-hand  man  of  the  Secretary 
for  War,  and  would  relieve  the  latter  of  a 
great  deal  of  responsibility  and  unneces- 
sary labour.  He  hoped,  however,  that 
the  greatest  possible  attention  would  be 
paid  to  the  remarks  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in-Chief,  for  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  nothing  could  be 
worse  than  that  the  action  of  the  officer  in 
command  should  be  hampered  in  any  way 
by  the  conduct  of  any  sub-controller.  He 
had  heard,  for  instance, — with  what  truth 
he  did  not  know,  as  he  was  not  behind 
the  scenes — that  Lord  Kaglan  in  the 
Crimean  war  had  complained  that  his 
movements  were  hampered  by  the  power 
exercised  by  Mr.  Commissary  Filder.  He 
would  not  venture  to  give  any  opinion  of 
his  own  upon  the  proposal  to  hand  over 
the  military  stores  to  the  custody  of  the 
Royal  Artillery;  but  by  those  who  ob- 
jected to  the  proposal  it  was  urged  that  it 
would  be  necessary,  if  the  project  were 
adopted,  to  support  a  double  staff.  The 
present  arrangement  was  that  the  shot  and 
shell,  or  other  ammunition  in  the  first 
and  second  line  was  under  the  charge  of 
the  officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  whilst 
the  stores  at  the  base  depot  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Military  Store-keeper.  This 
was  the  old  system  existing  in  the  Penin- 
sula, and  one  which  had  been  sanctioned 
and  approved  of  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Unless  strong  reasons  were  brought 
forward  for  making  such  a  change,  he 
was  not  disposed  to  advocate  it.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  great 
absence  of  harmony  and  unity  in  the  present 
system,  which,  he  feared,  would  cause  it 
to  break  down  in  the  field.  All  their 
Lordships  would,  he  believed,  concur  in 
regretting  that  his  gallant  Friend  General 
Peel,  with  his  experience  of  the  War 
Office,  had  not  the  power  to  carry  out  the 
details    of  these  arrangements,    and   he 


sincerely  trusted  that  his  gallant  Friend's 
successor  in  Parliament  would  seriously 
consider  the  propositions  brought  forward 
by  the  Committee. 

LoBD  STRATHNAIRN :  I  trust  that 
your  Lordships  will  excuse  my  occupying 
your  attention  for  a  short  time  ;  but,  as 
President  of  the  Committee,  whose  Report 
now  forms  the  subject  of  your  Lordships' 
deliberation,  it  would  not  be  fitting  that  I 
should  be  silent,  that  I  should  offer  no 
explanations  respecting  their  labours, 
matters  of  military  organisation,  which, 
always  difficult  to  be  understood,  are  more 
especially  so,  when,  as  in  the  present  case, 
they  are  connected  with  a  double  authority 
— the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief.  The  Committee  of 
which  I  am  President  was  set  on  foot  by 
my  noble  Friend  the  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  in  consequence  of  another 
and  a  previous  Committee  having  reported 
their  inability  to  settle  the  control  and 
management,  in  other  words,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Military  Train,  and  of  their 
having  recommended  that  a  special  and 
fresh  Committee  should  be  assembled  for 
that  purpose.  The  first  duty  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  to  examine  the  actual  state  of 
the  Military  Train.  They  found  it  ineffi- 
cient for  war.  The  carriage,  whether 
for  supply,  or  for  the  sick  and  wounded, 
was  ill-devised  and  ill-qonstructed,  and 
was  unanimously  condemned.  The  officer- 
ing of  the  Train  was  on  a  false  principle. 
It  was  more  suited  to  the  combatant 
branches,  than  to  the  laborious,  homely, 
duties  of  military  transport,  the  care  and 
driving  of  waggons  and  horses,  in  short, 
the  carrying  service  of  the  army.  Gene- 
ral McMurdo,  late  Director  General  of 
the  Train,  describes  their  faulty  system  in 
a  lucid  Report.  It  would  not  be  fair  to 
attribute  this  unfavourable  state  of  the 
transport  to  existing  causes ;  they  must  be 
traced  to  a  characteristic  indispositian  of 
the  nation  for  preparation  for  war,  parti- 
cularly its  expense,  although  we  are,  gene- 
rally ready  to  go  to  war  for  our  own 
rights,  and  even  sometimes  for  those  of 
others.  The  chief  element  of  preparation 
for  war  is  transport ;  it  is  the  legs  and 
means  of  existence  of  an  army.  It  is  in- 
dispensable for  an  army,  whether  halted 
or  in  movement,  and  even  if  a  railroad  runs 
through  the  camp  or  line  of  operations. 
We  go  to  war  first  and  organize  afterwards; 
often  in  distant  scenes  of  operations,  at 
times  in  the  midst  of  war,  and  even  in 
front  of  the  enemy.    It  was  so  in  Spain  ; 
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it  was  80  in  India;  it  was  so  in  the 
Crimea.  Despatches  from  Spain  and  from 
tho  Crimea,  from  generals  illustrious  hy 
their  deeds  and  character,  shew  how  much 
they,  their  armies,  and  the  interests  of 
the  country,  suffered  from  want  of  pre- 
paration for  war.  The  evident  strategy 
in  the  Crimea  was  a  turning  movement  to 
support  the  front  attack  on  Sehastopol;  and 
Lord  Eaglan,  who  comhined  great  talent 
with  great  intrepidity,  gave  me  a  clever 
paper  for  submission  to  the  French  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, in  which  he  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  a  turning  movement 
But  how,  my  Lords,  was  it  possible  that 
an  extensive  flank  movement  could  be 
effected  when,  ibr  the  first  period  of  the 
campaign,  the  British  army  was  without 
the  power  of  movement,  had  no  transport, 
and,  for  the  latter  part,  the  Military  Train 
was  in  a  constant  but  ineffectual  attempt 
at  existence,  and  at  last  broke  down. 
India  was  all  but  lost  in  1845 — 1  say 
this  on  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  at  that  time.  Lord  Hardinge, 
because  the  British  army  had  no  transport 
for  the  reserves  of  ammunition.  If  the 
Sikhs  had  fallen  on  us  the  following 
morning  our  position  would  have  been 
more  than  critical.  State  papers  were 
ordered  to  be  burnt  at  Ferooz  Shah,  and 
there  were  other  indications  of  an  expected 
disaster.  One  of  my  greatest  embarrass- 
ments during  the  Indian  campaign  was 
inefficient,  unorganized  transport  from 
Bombay  to  the  Jumna;  bad  carts,  bad 
bullockis,  and  country  drivers,  who,  night 
after  night  escaped  into  trackless  jungle. 
Want  of  transport  and  supplies  forced  me 
to  halt  for  eight  days  at  Sanger.  The 
delay  enabled  the  enemy  to  complete  the 
defences  of  Jhansi,  which  could  not  be 
breached,  and  to  bring  up  20,000  men 
who  fell  on  my  right  flank  and  endeavoured 
to  force  me  to  give  up  the  siege.  When 
thft  Committee  considered  the  system  of 
control  of  the  transport  service  they  found 
that  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  service 
that  the  other  administrative  services 
should  be  brought  under  the  same  control, 
because  intimately  connected  with  Supply 
and  Transport  and  more  or  less  so  with 
each  other.  All  these  departments  are 
under  the  War  Office,  and  their  duties 
bring  them  into  constant  relations  at  mili- 
tary stations  with  other — the  troops  and 
their  commanders.  But  these  relations 
are  not  defined  by  any  rules  or  organiza- 
tion. The  result  is  friction,  I  may  say 
dissensions,  amongst  the  departments  them* 
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selves,  and  undefined,  doubtM,  subordi- 
nation to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  I 
need  not  dwell  on  the  danger  of  undefined 
authority  in  the  Commander-in-Chief  at 
at  any  time,  but  particularly  in  operation 
in  the  field,  and  in  troubled  times ;  nor  on 
the  disadvantage  of  his  time  being  taken 
up  by  arbitrating  between  contendiog  de- 
partments, when  it  ought  to  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  more  important  matters. 
Sir  Duncan  Cameron,  when  conducting  the 
operations  in  New  Zealand,  was  em- 
barrassed with  these  departmental  discus- 
sions. And  in  Ireland,  where  I  certainly 
had  other  things  to  think  of,  I  was  em- 
barrassed by  the  same  causes.  Once,  it 
was  a  difference  between  medical  men  and 
the  purveyor,  as  to  cooks,  each  claiming 
an  authority  which  I  should  not  have 
thought  any  one  would  have  ambitioned— 
the  command  and  management  of  cooks. 
Another  time,  it  was  a  voluminous  corres- 
pondence, which  lasted  some  months, 
about  a  charge  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  made  against  an  escort  of  the  10th 
Hussars  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  a  few 
shillings  worth  of  light  which  they  were 
obliged  to  have  to  enable  them  to  turn  out 
at  night  for  His  Eoyal  Highness.  These 
incidents  are  trifling,  but  they  point  to 
defective  organization,  and  to  more  serious 
consequences  in  a  campaign.  I  will  cite 
a  more  important  case,  an  instance  of  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  a  Military  Store 
officer  to  the  legitimate  order  of  an  officer 
in  command.  The  officer  commanding  at 
a  certain  station  in  Ireland,  which  I  may 
observe  is,  on  account  of  its  strategical 
importance,  a  key  to  the  centre  of  that 
country,  which  it  was  the  great  object  of 
the  Fenians  to  get  possession  of,  directed 
him  to  attend  a  Committee  for  the  survey 
of  artillery  stores.  The  officer  refused  to 
do  so  on  the  plea  that  he  was  a  War  Office 
officer.  So  little  was  my  own  authority 
over  the  administrative  departments  de- 
fined by  my  instructions  that  I  considered 
it  more  prudent  to  refer  the  matter  home 
than  to  deal  with  it  myself.  The  Store 
officer  was  severely  reprimanded  and  re- 
moved. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
officer  behaved  ill ;  but  I  share  the  opinion 
of  an  unquestionable  authority,  which  I 
beg  to  quote,  that  he  acted  under  the  in- 
fluence of  undefined  authority.  Such  a 
case  might  equally  have  occurred,  and  the 
consequences  would  have  been  serious,  if, 
at  a  critical  moment  the  Board  had  as- 
sembled for  the  issue  of  Snider  rifles. 
These  differences,  detrimental  to  the  public 
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Berrioei  oonld  not  have  oocorred  had  an 
officer  of  high  position  and  qnalifications, 
representing  the  double  authority  of  the 
War  Office  and  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
controlled  the  administratiye  department. 
The  duty  of  the  Controller  is,  that  acting 
nnder  the  General  Commanding,  he  should 
carry  out  all  the  War  Office  Regulations 
required  for  the  senrice  relating  to  the 
administrative  departments  :  discipline 
being  of  the  competency  of  the  Adjutant 
General ;  strategical  mov^tnents  of  that  of 
ttke  Quartermaster  -  General ;  a  margin 
being  left  to  the  Controller  to  carry  out 
any  measure  which  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  on  his  responsibility  may  consider 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  service,  or 
the  success  of  an  operation.  I  cannot  give 
a  better  practical  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
Controller  than  by  stating  a  recent  fact. 
When  a  partial  insurrectionary  moTement 
took  place  the  other  day  in  Ireland,  I 
telegraphed  to  the  War  Office  for  a  Con- 
troller, nnder  the  influence  of  the  necessity 
of  the  assistance  of  an  officer  who  would 
save  me  the  delay  and  trouble  of  address- 
ing separate  orders,  called  for,  the  troops 
taking  the  field,  to  each  of  the  adminis- 
trative departments.  I  venture  to  notice 
one  or  two  misapprehensions  which  have 
taken  place  respecting  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  simply  because  they  may 
create  erroneous  impressions.  One  was 
that  the  Committee  had  ignored  the  Ad- 
jutant-General, the  Quartermaster-General, 
and  the  Military  Secretary.  But  I  beg  to 
say,  that,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case, 
the  Committee  in  different  parts  of  their 
proceedings,  which  could  not  have  been 
read,  have  distinctly  acknowledged  the 
position  and  rights  of  these  officers.  Again, 
rather  a  veliement  expression  was  applied 
to  the  proceedings  and  construction  of  the 
Committee.  One  was  that  they  were 
**  revolutionary,"  and  that  their  construc- 
tion had  led  them  to  act  under  a  bias. 
But  official  extracts  from  the  proceedings 
which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  read  to 
you,  my  Lords,  will  enable  you  to  judge 
whether  their  proceedings  have  not  rather 
been  safe  and  necessary  ameliorations 
than  revolutionary  changes  ;  and  as  re- 
gards their  bias,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
the  Committee  having  understood  that  an 
officer  of  yery  high  position  at  the  War 
Office,  as  well  as  talented  and  experienced, 
had  expressed  himself  as  much  opposed  to 
the  views  of  the  Committee  and  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  they  acted,  the  Committee 
at  oooe  requested  the  Secretary  of  State 


for  War  that  this  gentleman,  who  was  the 
Accountant-General  (Mr.  Brown),  might 
be  added  to  their  Committee  in  order  that 
they  might  have  the  benefit  "of  hearing 
and  considering  the  reasons  which  had  led 
him  to  form  a  different  opinion  fronf  theirs. 
The  result  was  perfectly  satisfactory.  Mr. 
Brown  concurred  in  all  the  views  of  the 
Committee,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  only  differed  from  them  on 
one  point,  a  financial  one  of  his  speciality, 
the  pay  which  the  Committee  proposed  to 
assign  to  the  officers  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Control,  Mr.  Brown,  as  he  was 
perfectly  entitled  to  do,  recording  his  dis- 
sent on  the  face  of  the  preoeedings.  As 
regards  the  construction  of  the  Committee, 
there  were,  besides  Mr.  Brown,  three 
Members  of  it  who  were  not  of  the  re- 
gular army — one  in  command  of  the  Mili- 
tary Train,  and  two  in  high  positions  in 
the  War  Office. 

The  Eabl  of  LONGFORD  said,  the 
illustrious  Duke  seemed  to  express  alarm 
that  if  the  proposed  system  of  Control  were 
adopted  it  would  be  found  that  the  Con- 
trollers would  control  too  much;  but  he 
(Earl  Longford)  had  no  doubt  they  would 
be  able  to  find  officers  who  would  under- 
stand the  instructructions  they  received, 
and  assist,  and  not  obstruct  the  military 
authorities. 

JfOBBO  VBLHO    UABBIAGES  BILL   [b.L.] 

A  Bill  to  legalise  certain  Marriages  solemnized 
at  Morro  Velbo  io  Brazil— Was  presented  bj  The 
Earl  of  BsLMOBi ;  read  1*.    (No.  182.) 

WAB  DEFABTUBNT   FBOPBBTT  PBOTECTION 

BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  for  the  Protection  of  War  Department 
Property — Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Sil- 
CHKSTXB ;  read  1*.    (No.  183.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seven  o'clock, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  June  27,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Select  Committbb  — On  Eccle* 
siastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholie  Relief  Acts 
Twminated. 

First  Reading-^ChtkihsLm  and  Sheemess  Magis- 
trate* [211];  County  Courts  Acts  Amend- 
ment* [212];  Increase  of  the  Episcopate* 
[213]. 
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Second  /2ea<^it^— Edinburgh  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  *  [205]  ;  Contagions  Diseases 
(Animals)  *  [196]  ;  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland) 
Act  (1866)  Amendment*  [184]. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [70] 
[B.P.];  Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  (r«- 
eommf)*  [178]  [b.p.];  Public  Records  (Ire- 
land) •  (re-comm,^  [1S5]  [h.p]  ;  Christ  Church 
Ordinances  (Oxford)*  {re-commj)  [190]. 

Report — Christ  Church  Ordinances  (Oxford)  • 
{re-eomm.)  [190]. 

Third  Heading  —  Vaccination  [175]  ;  Christ 
Church  Ordinances  (Oxford)*  (re'Cotnm.){l^O] ; 
Real  Estate  Charges  Act  Amendment*  [181], 
Knd  passed, 

POSTAL— CONVEYANCE  OF  MAILS  TO 
NASSAU,  Ac— QUESTION. 

Mr.  graves  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  If  any  ar- 
rangements have  heen  made,  or  are  in  con- 
templation to  be  made,  for  the  conYeyance 
of  Maik  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Nassau,  Bermuda,  and  the  British  North 
American  Provinces,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  present  Contract  in  December  next  ? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  in  reply,  that  no  such 
arrangement  had  yet  been  completed  ;  but 
be  believed  arrangements  of  the  nature 
referred  to  were  in  contemplation. 

IRELAND— DEFENCE  OF  CONSTABU- 
LARY BARRACKS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAGWELL  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  What  are 
the  intentions  of  Government  as  to  the 
placing  of  the  Constabulary  Barracks  in 
Ireland  in  a  state  of  defence  ? 

Lord  NAAS  replied,  that  the  instruc- 
tions which  had  been  forwarded  some 
weeks  since  to  the  Constabulary  Officers 
had  been  withdrawn,  and  other  instruc- 
tions had  just  been  issued  to  the  County 
Inspectors  directing  them  to  confer  with 
the  proprietors  of  Police  Barracks  in  each 
district,  inviting  their  co-operation  in 
taking  steps  to  render  those  Barracks 
defensible  which  were  capable  of  being 
made  so.  The  Constabulary  Barracks  in 
most  cases  were  rented  by  Government 
from  year  to  year.  The  Barracks  differed 
Tery  much  in  size,  form,  and  condition  in 
different  districts,  and  ronny  were  very 
unsuitable  in  every  way.  In  cases,  where 
it  was  impossible  to  put  them  into  a  defen- 
sible condition,  the  Inspectors  were  directed 
to  ascertain  whether  better  premises  could 
not  be  obtained.  The  Government  had 
been  encouraged,  in  the  course  they  had 
adopted,  by  having  received  assurances 
from  some  proprietors  that  they  would  co- 


operate in  placing  the  Barracks  in  a  more 
habitable  and  defensible  condition. 

ARMY  — CONVEYANCE     OF    TROOPS 

FROM  CHATHAM  TO  LIVERPOOL. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  that 
as  Chatham  was  a  large  depot,  troops  were 
constantly  passing  thence  to  Liverpool  and 
other  places  in  the  North  of  England. 
There  would  not  be  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  sending  those  troops  to  Liverpool  with- 
out change  of  carnages  ;  and  thus  a  good 
deal  of  inconvenience  and  trouble  would  be 
aaved,  which  would  be  particularly  desir- 
able in  wet  or  very  hot  weather,  and  where 
women  and  children  were  concerned.  He 
therefore  begged  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  the  case 
that  on  the  llth  and  12th  instant,  detach- 
ments of  troops,  en  route  to  Liverpool  from 
Chatham,  were  conveyed  to  the  Great 
Northern  Station,  King's  Cross,  London, 
by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Rail- 
way ;  that  on  their  arrival  at  King's  Cross 
they  were  marched,  together  with  their 
baggage,  to  Euston  Station,  and  sent  on 
to  Liverpool  by  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  ;  whether,  if  instead  of 
marching  to  Euston  Station,  they  had  been 
forwarded  to  Liverpool  from  King's  Cross 
by  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  they  would 
have  performed  the  journey  without  change 
of  carriage  or  transhipment  of  baggage  for 
the  same  fares  as  by  the  London  and 
North- Western  Railway;  and  whether  he 
does  not  think  that  such  arrangements 
imposed  upon  the  troops  unnecessary 
trouble  and  inconvenience  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON,  in  reply, 
said,  he  hoped  his  answer  would  show  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  that  this  was  a 
case  in  which  no  very  great  inconvenience 
was  involved.  The  facts  had  been  cor- 
rectly stated  in  the  question,  and  it  was 
also  no  doubt  true  that  had  the  soldiers 
proceeded  on  from  King's  Cross,  they 
would  have  performed  the  journey  with- 
out change  of  carriages.  There  would, 
however,  have  been  inconvenience  in  so 
doing,  because  arrangements  had  been 
made  with  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Company  for  the  conveyance  of  the  men  ; 
and  if  they  had  been  sent  by  the  Great 
Northern  there  would  have  been  a  loss  in 
this  respect,  that  the  men  would  have 
travelled  a  greater  number  of  miles,  and 
would  therefore  have  been  entitled  to  a 
larger  travelling  allowance.    He  hoped  his 
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hoD.  and  gallant  Friend  wonld  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  incur  a  heavier  expense  in 
order  to  save  the  men  marching  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile  or  so  from  one  station 
to  the  other. 

IRELAND— CASE  OF  DENIS  WALSH. 

QITESTIOV. 

Mb.  MAGXJIRE  said,  in  the  absence  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Blake),  he  rose  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whe- 
ther, as  the  Coroner's  Jury  impanelled 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  death  of 
Denis  Walsh,  killed  on  the  13th  instant, 
at  Waterford  by  one  of  the  men  composing 
a  constabulary  escort,  did  not  arrive  at  a 
verdict,  it  is  the  intention  of  Govern- 
ment to  direct  an  official  inquiry  to  he  held 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  slaying  of  the  said  Denis  Walsh  was 
justifiable  ? 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  in  reply,  that,  in  the 
ease  in  question,  a  Coroner's  inquest  was 
the  only  legal  inquiry  that  could  take 
place.  It  was  true  that,  in  consequence 
of  their  dissgreement,  no  verdict  was  re- 
turned by  the  Jury  ;  but  the  Executive 
had  no  power  to  direct  any  special  inquiry 
in  the  case.  It  was  open  to  any  one  to  lay 
any  information  before  a  magistrate  ;  and 
if  that  were  done  the  case  would  be 
dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  course  of  law. 
No  facts  had  been  brought  under  the  notice 
of  the  Government  which  would  show  that 
an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  police 
on  the  occasion  in  question  was  necessary. 

IRELAND— DISTRESS  IN  WEST  GALWAT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
the  works  sanctioned  to  alleviate  the  dis- 
tress in  West  Galway  have  been  begun  ; 
and  if  not,  why  not  ? 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  in  reply,  that  these 
were  not,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term 
relief  works  ;  but  were  ordinary  fishery  pier 
works,  undertaken  under  the  provisions  of 
a  statute.  One  had  been  commenced  yes- 
terday, and  he  was  in  great  hopes  that  the 
works  at  Clifden  Pier  would  soon  be  begun, 
and  they  would,  by  the  employment  given, 
relieve  a  considerable  portion  of  the  distress 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member. 

CASE  OF  THE  PAUPER  FROST. 
QUESTION. 

SiA  JOHN  SIMEON  said,  he  wished 


/to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law 
Board,  Whether  the  attention  of  the  Board 
has  been  called  to  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  death  of  a  lunatic  pauper 
named  Frost,  at  Bristol ;  and  whether  an 
official  inquiry  into  them  has  beeft  or  will 
be  ordered  ? 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  in  reply, 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Poor  Law 
Board  to  direct  that  an  inquiry  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  should  take 
place. 

METROPOLIS— THE  NEW  COURTS  OP 
JUSTICE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther he  will  lay  upon  the  table  the  Re- 
ports which  have  been  made  upon  the 
Designs  for  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  by 
the  Professional  Judges  and  others  ? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  in  reply,  that  those 
Reports  had  been  made  by  the  professional 
Gentlemen  who  had  been  employed  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  it  would  be  entirely 
contrary  to  practice  that  communications 
of  that  description  should  be  laid  before 
Parliament  previously  to  the  Royal  Com- 
missioners themselves  having  Reported  to 
Her  Majesty. 

Mb.  BENTINCK  said,  that,  on  the  ear- 
liest  possible  day,  he  would  move  for  the 
production  of  these  documents. 

ARMY— CAPTAIN  JERVIS  AND  THE 
SIMLA    COURT   MARTIAL.  —  QUESTION. 

Mb.  BRETT  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
he  will  undertake  that,  until  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Simla  Court  Martial  be  laid 
before  this  House,  the  sentence  of  the  Court 
Martial  shall  not  be  further  carried  into 
effect } 

Sib*  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  I  am  sorry, 
Sir,  that  I  am  not  able  to  return  a  favour- 
able answer  to  the  Question  of  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend.  In  the  first  place  I 
think  the  course  he  has  suggested  is  open, 
to  some  objection  in  point  of  form ;  and 
further,  as  it  is  very  unusual  to  submit 
proceedings  of  Courts  Martial  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  lay 
a  Copy  of  those  Proceedings  upon  the 
table.  The  House  will  recollect  that  Cap- 
tain Jervis  was  brought  to  trial  upon  two 
charges,  the  first  being  a  charge  by  Sir 
William  Mansfield,  relating  to  the  private 
affairs  of  Sir  William  Mansfield ;  and  the 
second  being  a  charge  relating  to  acts  of 
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graye  insubordination.  The  House  is  no 
doubt  aware  that  upon  the  charge  relating 
to  Sir  William  Mansfield's  affairs  the 
Court  Martial  returned  a  verdict  of  acquit- 
tal ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the  charge 
of  insubordination  he  was  found  guilty 
and  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  the  service, 
but  with  a  recommendation  to  mercy.  Sir 
William  Mansfield  altogether  disregarded 
that  recommendation,  and  the  proceedings 
came  home  to  this  country ;  and  when  I 
had  the  honour  of  succeeding  to  the  office 
which  I  now  hold  I  found  t^at  question 
awaiting  decision.  I  never  heard  the 
slightest  imputation  upon  the  perfect  fair- 
ness and  impartiality  of  that  Court  Mar- 
tial, and  I  felt,  after  examining  the  case, 
that  my  proper  course  would  be  as  nearly 
as  I  could  to  give  effect  to  the  finding  of 
that  Court.  After  much  consideration  the 
course  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
most  strictly  just  and  fair  would  be  that, 
under  the  circumstances,  Captain  Jervis 
should  leave  the  army,  but  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  by  being  allowed  to  sell  his  com- 
mission. But  a  difficulty  here  interposed, 
because  Captain  Jervis  did  not  hold  a 
commission  in  a  purchase  corps.  He  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  Indian  army,  in 
which  there  was  no  purchase  or  sale.  I 
therefore  conferred  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
what  course  it  would  be  possible  for  them 
to  place  Captain  Jervis  in  a  position  as 
favourable  as  if  he  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Queen's  regular  service.  The  result 
wae  that  I  received  a  communication  from 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote)  to  the  effect  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  willing  to  pay  Captain 
Jervis  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  his 
commission  if  he  had  been  in  the  Queen's 
service.  That  decision  will  appear  in  the 
Gazette  in  the  following  words:  <' Dis- 
missed from  the  service  by  sentence  of  a 
General  Court  Martial;  but  permitted,  in 
consideration  of  the  recommendation  to 
mercy  by  the  Court  Martial,  to  receive  a 
sum  of  money  equivalent  to  the  value  of 
his  commission."  I  hope  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  and  the  House  will  per- 
ceive from  this  statement  that  I  have  had 
no  desire  to  bear  upon  Captain  Jervis  with 
any  undue  severity. 

Mr.  BRETT  said,  he  regretted,  as  a 
relative  of  Captain  Jervis,  that  he  could 
not  consider  the  determination  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  satisfactory,  and  he  there- 
fore gave  notice  that,  on  the  earliest  day, 
8%r  John  Pakingim 


he  should  move  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Court  Martial  be  laid  upon  the  table  of 
the  House. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  had  to  ask 
whether  the  people  of  India  were  to  be 
taxed  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done 
between  Sir  William  Mansfield  and  Cap- 
tain Jervis  ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
it  was  the  custom  when  officers  in  the 
Indian  service  were  removed  to  grant 
them  a  subsistance  allowance ;  and,  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  it  appeared  to  the  Government  to  be 
just  that  the  customary  subsistence  allow- 
ance should  be  commuted  into  a  capital 
sum. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE- 
STATISTICS. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
put  a  Question  to  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  with  reference  to  some  points 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  on  which  he  and 
others  felt  considerable  difficulty.  He 
alluded  to  the  important  Schedule  for  Be- 
distribution  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and 
which  required  some  supplementary  in- 
formation in  regard  to  the  new  boroughs 
and  division  of  counties.  He  (Mr.  Glad- 
ston)  had  prepared  a  Motion  for  a  Return 
of  the  estimated  population,  area,  and 
rating  of  the  new  boroughs,  and  the  di- 
vision, of  counties  respectively  proposed  to 
be  constituted.  There  were  other  par- 
ticulars which  might  perhaps  be  given  at 
once  without  delaying  the  business  of  the 
Committee.  He  wished  further  to  put  a 
question  to  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown. 
A  misapprehension  on  an  important  point 
had  gone  abroad,  which  appeared  to  be 
shared  not  only  by  individuals  but  also  by 
local  authorities.  A  local  officer  had  in- 
formed an  individual  who  paid  13«.  2d,  a 
week  for  furnished  lodgings  that  in  conse- 
quence of  that  sum  being  paid  as  rent,  and 
including  furniture,  he  was  not  entitled 
to  be  put  upon  the  register.  He  thought 
that  must  be  a  wrong  impression,  and  he 
wished  to  give  notice  that,  on  a  future 
occasion  he  would  ask  the  Law  Officers  of 
the  Crown,  Whether  in  their  judgment  the 
occupier  of  furnished  lodgings  would  be 
admissible  to  the  franchise  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  provided  they  were  of  the 
clear  annual  vcdue  unfurnished  of  S,l(i  and 
upwards? 
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The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  not  much  doubt  myself  on 
the  subject;  but,  as  the  right  hon.  Grentle- 
mon  has  addressed  his  question  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  it  may  he  more 
satisfactory  to  him  that  they  should  reply 
to  it.  With  regard  to  the  first  question 
I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
a  Return  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  the 
area  and  population  of  the  new  boroughs, 
and  the  divisions  of  counties.  I  will,  how- 
eyer,  take  care  that  as  much  information 
as  possible  shall  be  laid  on  the  table  in 
proper  time. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 
(16*.  Chatteelior  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary 
JFcUpde,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley.) 
coioaTXEE.     [fbogeess  rmsTE  25.] 

Bill  coimdered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  3t  (Inclosure  Commissioners  to 
appoint  Assistant  Commissioners  to  exa- 
mine Boundaries  of  New  Boroughs,  and 
report  if  Enlargement  necessary). 

The  last  section  of  clause,  relating  to 
Enlargement  of  Boundaries,  struck  out, 

Mr.    dabby  GKIFFITH   said,  this 
was  a  xnatter  of  considerable  delicacy,  and 
he  was  not   as  well  satisfied  with  the 
change  which  had  been  made  in  the  names 
of  the  Commissioners  as  the  hou.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright)  appeared  to 
be.  One  of  the  new  names  introduced  was 
that  of  a  gentleman  who  was,  in  a  Par- 
liamentary sense,  the  nominee  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  on  that  occasion; 
and,  for  himself,  he  would  have  preferred 
that  the  names  should  hare  remained  as 
they  previously  stood.   It  was  most  essen- 
tial that  the  Commissioners,  whoever  they 
might  be,  should  be   free  from  all  sus- 
picion of  partiality.     With  regard  to  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  who  were  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Chief  Commissioners,  he 
thought   it  was  desirable  on  grounds  of 
public  policy  that  election  agents,  who 
could  not  fairly  be  assumed  to  be  impar- 
tial persons,  politically  speaking,  should 
not  be  eligible  for  the  office  of  Assistant 
CommisflionerB.   He  would,  therefore,  pro- 
pose that  no  election  agent  who  had  acted 
in  that  capacity  for  any  candidate  since 
the  passing  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
of  1854,  which  was  a  kind  of  new  charter 
of  purity  of  election  in  this  country,  should 
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be  competent  to  serve  as  an  Assistant 
Boundary  Commissioner.  The  object  of 
his  Amendment  was  to  prevent  the  Chief 
Commissioners  from  being  subjected  to 
disagreeable  solicitations  in  respect  to  the 
patronage  vested  in  them. 

Amendment  moved  at  end  of  clause  to 
add— 

"  Provided  that  no  Assistant  Commissioner  who 
shall  be  appointed  under  this  Act  shall  be  a  person 
who  may  have  acted  as  Election  Agent,  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act  of  1854,  and  of  the  Act  amending 
the  same  of  1869,  for  any  candidate  at  any  Par- 
liamentary Election  which  may  have  taken  place 
since  the  passing  of  the  above-mentioned  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act  of  185C — {Afr,  Darby 
Orijfiih,) 

Mb.  PAFLL  hoped  the  Committee 
would  not  consent  to  insert  this  proviso. 
A  limitation  of  the  discretion  of  the  Com- 
missioners would  be  a  limitation  of  their 
responsibility,  and  what  they  should  do 
was  to  throw  upon  the  Commissioners  all 
the  responsibility  they  could.  Some  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  were  amongst  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  would  be  answerable 
to  the  House  for  the  appointments  they 
made.  Moreover,  by  adopting  the  Amend- 
ment, the  Commissioners  might  be  de- 
prived of  the  services  of  most  useful  men, 
who,  having  been  engaged  at  elections, 
must  possess  valuable  information  with 
respect  to  the  boundaries  of  boroughs,  and 
the  places  it  was  proposed  to  include  within 
them. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  appointment  of 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  vested 
in  the  Government  they  certainly  should 
not  think  of  appointing  election  agents, 
and  he  had  no  reason  to  imagine  the  Chief 
Commissioners  would  act  with  less  dis- 
cretion in  the  matter.  He  apprehended 
that  the  persons  whom  they  would  nomi- 
nate would  be  men  of  legal  and  scientific 
knowledge,  and  who,  from  their  acquire- 
ments and  position,  would  in  all  proba- 
bility not  be  mixed  up  with  election 
contests.  Entertaining  that  view,  and 
seeing  that  the  Committee  was  acting  on 
the  principle  of  giving  the  Commissioners 
unlimited  authority,  save  in  so  far  as  they 
would  be  controlled  by  the  clause  under 
discussion,  he  trusted  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  afforded  the  very  best 
reason  for  accepting  the  Amendment.  The 
right  hon.   Gentleman  approved  of  the 
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spirit  and  nature  of  the  clause,  yet  be 
made  a  sentimental  objection  to  it  —  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  fetter  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissioners.  The  ap- 
pointment of  election  agents  to  the  office 
of  Assistant  Commissioners  had  received 
the  condemnation  of  the  Government,  and 
yet  they  were  asked  to  leave  the  Com- 
missioners at  liberty  to  appoint  them.  He 
declined  to  withdraw  bis  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mb.  YAKCE  said,  that  in  a  former 
discussion  a  great  deal  bad  been  said  with 
reference  to  the  adoption  for  Parliamentary 
purposes  of  the  municipal  boundaries  of 
boroughs.  He  could  see  no  reason  why 
the  Parliamentary  borough  should  coincide 
with  the  municipal  borough.  The  muni- 
cipal boundary  very  often  stopped  short 
in  the  middle  of  a  street,  or  took  in  one 
side  of  a  street  and  not  the  other.  The 
Parliamentary  borough  should,  he  sub- 
mitted, include  all  houses  that  could,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners,  pro- 
perly be  included.  They  might  after- 
wards, if  they  thought  proper,  extend  the 
municipal  boundaries. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  gave  the  notice  of  the 
Amendment  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers,  and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George  Grey)  pro- 
posed it,  and  the  opinion  I  believe  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer that  it  was  not  necessary  to  insert 
it.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
on  to  repeat  a  statement  he  made  last  year, 
which  only  shows  how  very  little  he  knows 
sometimes,  like  the  rest  of  us,  about  what 
he  has  been  instructed  to  say.  He  referred 
to  the  borough  of  Rochdale,  and  said 
there  was  as  large  a  population  outside 
the  boundary  as  within  it.  If  he  had  said 
there  was  a  larger  population  outside  of 
the  City  of  London  than  within  it  he 
would  have  said  what  was  true  ;  and  so  it 
is  also  with  Rochdale.  He  has  been  mis- 
informed, and  has  taken  the  whole  parish 
of  Rochdale  for  the  town  of  Rochdale. 
The  parish  of  Rochdale  contains  an  area  of 
100  square  miles— ten  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  ten  miles  from  east  to  west— 
and  even  a  portion  of  it  extends,  if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  into  the  county  of  York. 
The  population  of  this  district  amounts  to 
80,000  or  100,000  ;  and  the  population  of 
the  borough  or  town  amounts  to  40,000  or 
45,000.  Therefore  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  from  the  ciroum* 
stances  of  that  town  is  entirely  erroneous 
Ur.  Darhy  Griffith 


and  has  not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  no 
less  than  seven  valleys  run  from  the  town. 
I  have  lived  there  all  my  life — except  the 
time  I  spend  in  this  House,  which  is  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  it — and  I  have  not  been 
able  to  make  out  more  than  two,  or  at  the 
utmost,  three  valleys.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's  observations,  geographically,  and 
statistically,  are  wholly  erroneous  in  re- 
spect to  that  town.  It  was  to  meet  the 
case  of  towns  similarly  situated  that  I 
proposed  that  words  should  be  inserted  in 
the  Bill  providing  that  Parliamentary 
should  have  some  reference  to  municipal 
boundaries.  Eor  I  feel  satisfied  that 
great  inconvenience  arises  in  many  in- 
stances from  those  boundaries  being  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  life  of  a  constituency 
that  its  members  should  be  able  to  act 
together,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
broken  up  into  sections  with  no  other 
connection  save  that  of  the  Parliamentary 
franchise.  I  wish  before  I  sit  down,  to 
put  a  question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  just  stated  that  the  present  clause  will 
give  the  Commissioners  unlimited  autho- 
rity ;  and  if  that  be  so,  the  Government, 
I  presume  do  not  intend  to  issue  to  them 
specific  instructions.  If  they  do  not,  they 
cannot,  of  course,  lay  any  such  instruc- 
tions on  the  table  of  the  House.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  perhaps  be 
good  enough  to  state  how  matters  stand 
in  that  respect  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  thought  I  had  stated  the  point 
so  clearly  and  in  a  House  so  full  that 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt.  I  stated 
that  the  powers  of  the  Commissioners 
would  be  statutory ;  and  that  it  is  not 
within  the  province  of  Government  to 
give  instructions  beyond  the  statute. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER proposed  the  following  new  Clause 
in  lieu  of  Clause  37 : — 

(Membcff  not  to  vacate  their  seats  on  tmntfer 
to  another  ofBce. ) 

"Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  amend  the  Lav 
relating  to  offices  of  profit,  the  aooeptaoce  of  which 
from  the  Crown  vacates  the  seats  of  Members 
accepting  the  same,  but  does  not  render  them  in- 
capable of  being  re-elected :  Bo  it  Enacted,  That 
where  A  person  has  been  returned  as  a  Member  to 
serve  in  Parliament  since  the  acceptance  hj  hloi 
from  the  Crown  of  anjr  such  office  of  profit  as 
aforesaid,  the  subsequent  acceptance  bj  him  from 
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the  Crown  of  anj  other  such  office  or  offices,  in 
liea  of,  and  in  immediate  Bneoeuion  the  one  to  the 
other,  shall  not  vacate  his  scat." 

Mr.  AYBTON  feared  that  the  clause 
would  operate  more  extensively  than  was 
intended,  and  include  some  ancient  oflSces, 
which  any  Memher  of  the  House,  not 
heing  a  Member  of  the  Government, 
might  bold — such  offices  for  instance,  as 
that  of  Kecorder.  He  suggested  that  the 
offices  to  which  the  Clause  would  apply 
should  be  named  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  agreed 
in  thinking  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
name  the  offices  in  a  Schedule  to  the  Bill. 

Sir  ROITNDELL  PALMER  suggested 
that  the  case  of  a  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
who  afterwards  became  a  Secretary  of 
State,  should  be  omitted. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  seeing  the 
general  assent  which  the  principle  of  the 
clause  received  the  dthex  night,  he  was 
now  unwilling  almost  to  say  a  word  about 
it,  further  than  to  protest  against  the  pro- 
posed change.  He  thought  that,  if  ever 
there  was  a  time  when  they  might  have 
some  doubt  with  respect  to  the  proposal 
before  the  Committee,  the  present  Session 
was  that  time.  He  quite  admitted  that, 
in  a  change  of  office  among  Members  of 
the  Government  there  might,  at  times,  be 
some  personal  inconvenience  to  the  indi- 
viduals in  being  obliged  to  go  before  their 
constituents,  and  some  trifling  inconveni-, 
ence  to  the  country  in  their  temporary 
absence  from  their  duties  in  that  House. 
But  what  had  happened  in  the  present 
year  ?  A  very  important  division  of  opi- 
nion took  place  among  the  Members  of 
the  Government,  and  no  less  than  three 
Secretaries  of  State  quitted  office,  and 
three  right  hon.  Gentlemen  were  appointed 
to  succeed  them.  Was  it  not,  he  asked,  an 
enormous  advantage  to  the  Government 
that  such  Members  of  the  Government  as 
then  took  new  offices  and  vacated  their 
seats  could  go  before  their  constituents 
and  ascertain  what  was  the  opinion  of  the 
country  in  respect  to  their  conduct  ?  One 
of  these  Gentlemen  went  to  a  great  county, 
another  to  quo  of  the  Universities — one  of 
the  very  best  constituencies  in  the  coun- 
try— and  another  to  a  borough  of  mode- 
rate size.  They  were  all  re-elected.  Had 
there  been  any  feeling  in  the  country 
hostile  to  what  the  Government  were 
about  to  do,  an  opportunity  would  have 
been  afforded  for  its  expression;  and  if, 
bj  the  re-election  of  the  Members  whose 
Beats  had  been  vacated  by  their  acceptance 


of  office  under  the  Government,  the  ac- 
quiescence of  the  country  in  the  course 
they  were  taking  wos  signified,  that  was 
an  advantage  to  the  Executive  which  no 
other  circumstance  could  give  them.  The 
opportunity  which  constituencies  now  had 
of  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  course 
being  pursued  by  a  Government  was  an 
advantage  the  loss  of  which  was  not  to  be 
compensated  for  by  the  small  personal 
benefit  which  this  clause  would  confer. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  said,  he  could 
not  allow  the  assumption  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  that  the  formal  re-election  of  Mem- 
bers of  a  Government  under  such  circum- 
stances, amounted  to  approval  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  to  pass  unnoticed. 
In  all  constituencies  it  was  the  almost 
universal  practice  to  pay  that  courtesy 
to  their  representatives  that  when  they 
changed  from  one  office  to  another  no 
obstacle  should  be  opposed  to  their  re- 
election. He  could  not  remember  any 
case  in  which  a  Member  had  been  unseated 
on  such  an  occasion ;  but  he  thought  the 
existing  provisions  of  the  law  were  useless 
for  any  good  purpose.  The  only  effect  of 
the  practice  was  to  cause  considerable  in- 
convenience to  the  Government  and  con- 
siderable expense  to  Members  changing 
office. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that,  after  giv- 
ing all  due  weight  to  the  objections  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, he  had  come  to  the  same  con- 
clusion as  the  noble  Lord,  though  not 
exactly  on  the  same  grounds.  He  did  not 
think  it  a  safe  assumption  that,  on  all 
occasions,  when  a  Minister  or  a  Member 
of  the  Government  was  about  to  change 
his  office,  he  might  reckon  on  the  courtesy 
and  forbearance  of  his  constituents  to  such 
an  Extent  as  to  be  sure  of  his  re-election. 
He  had  himself  some  experience  in  that 
matter.  He  had  never  lost  his  seat  on  such 
an  occasion ;  but  he  had  been  rather  near 
it— nearer  it  than  was  altogether  agree- 
able— and  he  had  been  under  a  fourteen 
days'  poll  before  he  could  recover  his  seat 
as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord 
Aberdeen's  Government.  [Viscount  Cran- 
BORNE :  That  was  not  a  case  of  transfer  of 
office.]  He  did  not  think  that  any  more 
courtesy  orjforbearance  obtained  in  cases  of 
transfer  of  offices  than  in  cases  of  original 
appointment  to  offices.  The  present  state 
of  the  law,  however,  rather  restrained 
Her  Majesty  in  the  choice  of  her  servants. 
If  they  observed  the  anatomy  of  any  Ad- 
ministration, where  there  was  any  serious 
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dislocation  of  Govemment/.it  would  always 
be  found  that  transfers  took  place  in  refer- 
ence, in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  seats 
that  could  be  most  easily  held.  He  had 
not  a  word  to  say  against  the  competency 
or  the  eligibility  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  accepted  the  three  Secretaryships 
when  the  noble  Lord  and  his  Friends  re- 
tired from  the  Cabinet ;  it  was  quite  evi- 
dent that,  in  addition  to  their  other  quali- 
fications and  felicities,  they  enjoyed  the 
felicity  that  they  were  in  possession  of 
eminently  safe  seats.  No  doubt  on  parti- 
cular occasions,  though  certainly  not  in 
any  of  those  three  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  cases  would  occur  where  ap- 
pointments which  the  public  expected  did 
not  take  place,  and  when  other  arrange- 
ments were  made  at  the  public  expense, 
the  reason  suggested  was  that  the  seat  of 
the  best  man  for  the  appointment  would 
have  been  contested,  and  perhaps  lost. 
That  was  a  very  serious  inconvenience; 
and,  upon  the  whole,  after  weighing  the 
Tery  small  amount  and  value  of  this  con- 
stitutional privilege  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  not  inconsiderable  impediment  to  pub* 
lie  business,  and  the  restriction  placed  on 
the  choice  of  the  best  man  for  filling  a 
particular  office  on  the  other,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  support  the  Goyernment  in  this 
clause. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  did  not  mean  to 
convey  that,  in  the  re-election  of  a  Mem- 
ber on  changing  office,  what  took  place 
amounted  to  approbation  of  the  policy  of 
the  Government ;  but  that  constituencies 
had  the  opportunity,  if  they  thought  fit, 
of  showing  their  disapprobation. 

Me.  Sebjillnt  GASELEE  agreed  with 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire, 
that  the  Committee  ought  not  to  pass  the 
clause,  which  he  looked  upon  as  getting 
in  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  An  expiring 
Parliament  ought  to  be  cautious  how  they 
contracted  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 
constituencies ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  these  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Reformed  Houuse, 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  divided  against 
the  clause  he  would  support  him. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  said  he  was  sorry  to 
hear  that  the  learned  Serjeant  considered 
this  an  expiring  Parliament,  because  he 
had  concluded  his  arrangements  not  to  go 
to  his  constituents  for  the  next  two  years. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  be  in- 
fluenced by  what  the  learned  Serjeant  had 
said,  either  about  "the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge,"  the  meaning  of  which  he  did 
Mr,  Ghd$ton0 


not  yery  well  understand,  or  about  the 
expiring  Parliament.  He  rather  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley) 
had  misconceived  the  effect  of  the  clause. 
Although  the  officials  transferred  would 
not  go  to  their  constituencies,  those  who 
took  their  offices  would ;  and,  therefore, 
there  would  still  be  an  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  public  opinion  with  refe- 
rence to  the  Government,  It  was  all  very 
well  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  the  people 
being  outraged ;  they  understood  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  He  trusted  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  would  not  put  his 
follower  to  the  trouble  of  a  division. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  obsenred 
that  they  were  about  to  deprive  constitu- 
encies of  a  right  which  they  had  long 
held,  and  he  was  sure  the  public  were  not 
aware  what  they  were  doing.  He  trusted 
that  when  the  Schedule  appeared  only 
those  offices  would  appear  which  were 
ordinarily  denominated  as  Cabinet  Minis- 
ters, and  that  a  young  man  would  not  be 
enabled  to  pass  from  the  office  of  a  Lord 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  highest  position 
without  haying  to  go  befbre  his  con- 
stituents. Official  people  on  both  sides 
had  a  personal  interest  in  the  matter.  He 
should  oppose  the  clause. 

Clause  amended,  and  ordered  to  stand 
part  of  the  Bill.  A  Schedule  to  be 
framed  (G). 

Clause  A  (Provision  for  increased  polling 
places). 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  moved  the  insertion  of  the  follow- 
ing new  Clause  :^ 

In  evory  County  the  justices  of  the  peace  haring 
jarisdiction  therein,  or  in  the  larger  part  thereof, 
assembled  at  the  first  court  of  general  or  quarter 
sessions  held  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  at 
some  adjonmraent  thereof,  or  at  some  subsequent 
court  to  be  held  as  soon  as  may  be  after  such  first 
court,  shall  divide  such  County  into  polling  districts 
and  assign  to  each  district  a  polling  place  in  such 
manner  as  to  enable  each  voter  so  far  as  practi- 
cable to  have  a  polling  place  within  a  convenient 
distance  of  his  residence,  and  the  justices  shall, 
advertise  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit  a  de- 
scription of  the  polling  districts  so  constituted  by 
them,  and  the  names  of  the  polling  places  assigned 
to  each  district ;  but  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  afifect  the  powers  conferred  by  any  other  Act 
of  Parliament  of  altering  polling  places  or  polling 
districts,  or  of  creating  additional  polling  places 
or  districts : 

Where  any  Borough  contains  more  than  five 
hundred  electors,  the  local  authority  shall,  as 
soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  di- 
vide such  Borough  into  polling  districts,  having 
regard  as  fiir  as  convenience  will  permit,  to  making 
each  separate  ward,  parish,  or  township,  a  lepa- 
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rate  polling  district;  and  the  retoming  o£Qcer 
shall  in  the  case  of  a  contested  election  provide 
at  least  one  booth  or  room  for  taking  the  poll  in 
each  polling  district : 

The  list  of  voters  in  each  Borough  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  town  clerk  in  such  manner  as  to 
correspond  with  the  division  of  the  Borough  into 
polling  districts : 

A  description  of  the  polling  districts  made  in 
pursuance  of  this  Act  shall  be  advertised  by  the 
local  anthority  in  such  manner  as  they  think  fit, 
and  notice  of  the  situation  of  the  polling  booth 
for  each  district  shall  be  given  in  manner  now 
required  by  law : 

The  local  authority  shall  mean  in  any  Borough 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Act  of  the  Ses< 
sion  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  years  of  King  William, 
chapter  seventy-six,  the  council  of  the  Borough, 
and  in  any  other  case  the  returning  officer  : 

The  local  authority  may  from  time  to  time 
alter  any  districts  made  by  them  under  this  Act, 
~^Mr,  ChancelUn"  of  the  Exchequer,) 

^hrougM  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

On  Motion  that  the  clause  be  now  read 
the  second  time, 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  every 
polling  place  entailed  a  great  increase  of 
expense,  and  he  hoped  that  if  they  largely 
increased  the  number  of  polling  places 
they  would  provido  that  a  large  part  of 
the  expense  should  be  paid  out  of  the  county 
or  borough  rate.  There  should  also  be  a 
further  provision  to  meet  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  no  chance  of  getting  nomi- 
nated, coming  forward  for  the  purpose  of 
annoying  the  real  candidate  and  putting 
him  to  expense.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
vision should  be  that  any  candidate  who 
proceeded  to  certain  extent  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  security  for  the  expenses  to 
be  incurred. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  said,  that  as 
the  House  had  refused  to  sanction  the  use 
of  voting  papers,  all  they  had  to  do  was 
to  try  to  make  the  consequent  incon- 
Tenience  as  slight  as  possible.  Whatever 
they  did  would  cause  a  certain  degree  of 
inconvenience ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  worst  danger  was  that  a  certain  portion 
of  the  county  population  should  be  vir- 
tually disfranchised.  Those  who  lived  in 
parts  of  the  county  which  were  sparsely 
populated  had  just  as  much  right  to  vote 
as  those  who  lived  in  parts  which  were 
more  thickly  peopled  ;  and  it  was  the  first 
duty  of  the  Committee  to  take  care  that 
the  mere  question  of  distance  and  expense 
should  not  prevent  such  electors  from 
Toting.  In  the  absence  of  voting  papers 
there  were  various  other  ways  of  meeting 
the  evil.  They  could  allow  the  candidate 
to  pay  for  bringing  the  voters  to  the  poll 
— which  was  the  worst  way,  because  it 


would  be  sure  to  lead  to  illegitimate  ex- 
pense ;  or  they  could  set  up  polling  places 
near  the  voters  and  make  the  candidate 
pay  the  expense.  In  the  event  of  the 
latter  course  being  adopted,  he  thought 
that  a  part  of  the  expense  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  county  rate.  But  then  the  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  were  to  appoint  the 
polling  places ;  but  he  feared  that,  if  the 
county  had  to  pay,  they  would  appoint  as 
few  as  possible.  He  thought  that  the 
House  should  fix  the  maximum  dbtance 
at  which  polling  places  should  be  apart. 

Mb.  LIBBELL  asked  the  Committee  to 
pause.  They  were  about  to  save  their  own 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayers. 
He  had  a  great  objection  to  increasing  the 
county  rate,  which  had  been  of  late  largely 
increased,  if  any  other  mode  of  effecting 
the  object  in  view  could  be  shown. 

Mb.  BRABY  said,  that  a  multiplicity  of 
polling  places  would  greatly  increase  the 
expense  of  elections.  Again,  if  the  polling 
places  were  fixed  in  thinly  populated 
places,  where  there  was  no  popular  opi- 
nion to  control  the  proceedings,  the  land- 
lords would  have  their  tenants  more  under 
their  control. 

Mb.  PATJLL  asked  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  clause  should  apply  to 
boroughs.  As  the  law  stood  at  present  the 
local  authorities  might  have  as  many  poll- 
ing places  as  they  liked  throughout  the 
borough ;  but  if  this  clause  passed  they 
would  be  obliged  where  there  were  more 
than  500  electors  to  divide  the  borough 
into  districts,  which,  in  many  instances, 
would  add  much  to  the  inconvenience  and 
expense  of  candidates.  In  many  cases  it 
was  much  more  convenient  for  the  voters 
to  come  into  the  borough  to  vote  than  to 
go  to  a  district  polling  place. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  that  the  local  au- 
thorities had  no  power  to  interfere  with 
the  polling  booths ;  that  was  a  question 
for  the  returning  officer.  He  thought  the 
dividing  the  boroughs  into  districts  would 
be  an  improvement  in  the  law,  and  he 
should  support  the  clause. 

Sib  JOHN  TROLLOPE  supported  the 
clause  as  in  accordance  with  the  provision 
of  the  Act  of  1832,  which  enabled  the 
Justices  to  subdivide  polling  districts,  and 
which  had  been  frequently  acted  upon. 
The  Justices  were  the  best  judges  of  what 
was  necessary,  and  landlords  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Sib  MATTHEW  RIBLEY  also  ap- 
proved  the  clause,  stating  that,  in  his 
county  (Northumberland),  the  Justices  some 
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time  ago  appointed  a  committee  for  both 
divisions  to  consider  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  polling  places.  He  served  on 
those  committees ;  and  the  result  was  that 
there  were  now  fourteen  polling  places  in 
one  division  and  sixteen  in  the  other,  the 
principle  being  that  voters  should  not  have 
more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  to  travel. 
It  was  only  where  railway  communications 
existed  that  this  distance  was  exceeded. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  that, 
in  many  important  boroughs,  the  returning 
officer  made  out  the  list  of  voters;  and  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  terms  of  this 
clause  sufficiently  met  such  a  state  of 
things  ? 

The  chairman  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee  that  the  only  question  now  before 
them  was  that  the  clause  be  read  a  second 
time. 

Viscount  GALWAY  remarked  that  his 
borough  (East  Eetford)  contained  ninety 
parishes,  and  that  if  there  were  seventy  or 
eighty  polling  places  the  expense  would  be 
serious.  He  hoped  the  clause  would  be 
permissive. 

Mr.  POWELL  trusted  that  local  autho- 
rities would  have  a  sufficiently  wide  dis- 
cretion, as  a  rule  convenient  for  some 
boroughs  would  be  inconvenient  for  others. 

Mr.  M'LAllEN  thought  the  clause  as 
it  stood  excellent;  but  there  was  one 
point  to  which  he  desired  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Ciiancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. Nothing  was  known  of  the  multi- 
tudes of  working  men  who  would  come  to 
the  poll  in  the  large  towns.  Upon  a  rough- 
and-ready  calculation,  he  estimated  that 
about  one  in  eight  of  the  population  of 
great  towns  would  be  voters.  In  Glasgow 
there  would,  according  to  that  calculation, 
be  60,000  voters;  and  if,  a  separate  polling 
place  had  to  be  provided  for  every  500  of 
that  number,  there  would  have  to  beerected 
100  polling  places,  the  cost  for  each  of 
which  he  put  down  at  £40.  If,  therefore, 
the  Committee  should  sanction  the  mul- 
tiplication of  polling  places  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, a  vast  expenditure  must  necessarily 
be  incurred ;  and  he  would  suggest  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  whether  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  open  the  polling 
places  at  an  earlier  hour  in  the  morning 
than  was  the  practice  at  present.  If  the 
polling  places  were  opened  at  seven  or 
even  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  great 
advantage  would  be  derived  therefrom  by 
the  working  classes,  who  would  generally 
poll  before  other  classes  were  out  of  bed, 
while  much  of  the  pressure  and  tumult 
Sir  Matthew  RidUy 


which  took  place  at  them  would  be  got  rid 
of.  He  thought  that  to  keep  the  poll  open 
to  a  late  hour  would  be  objectionable. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause  read  the  second  time. 

Lord  HENLEY  moved  an  Amendment 
providing  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  each 
voter  should  have  a  polling  place  at  a 
distance  not  exceeding  six  miles  from  his 
residence.  In  his  own  county  (North urn p- 
ton)  there  was  a  considerable  town  six- 
teen miles  distant  from  a  polling  place, 
which  had  occasioned  considerable  incon- 
venience. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  some  parts  of 
the  country  were  so  thinly  populated  that 
there  might  be  the  greatest  possible 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  Amendment. 
It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that  every 
additional  place  was  a  source  of  great  ad- 
ditional expense,  and  that  it  was  not 
always  possible  for  the  Sheriff  to  find  per- 
sons fit  to  take  the  poll.  They  were 
usually  engaged  before  the  election  on  the 
one  side  or  the  other,  and  it  was  not  very 
easy  at  present  for  the  Sheriff  to  lay  his 
hand  upon  persons  whom  he  could  trust. 
To  multiply  polling  places  unnecessarily 
was  a  great  evil,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the.  discretion  of  the 
local  authorities. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  wished  to 
point  out  how  the  Amendment  would  act 
in  his  county.  A  great  many  electors 
lived  }n  the  forest  of  Bartmoor,  but  at  a 
distance  from  each  other,  and  if  there 
were  to  be  a  polling  place  every  six  miles 
there  would  be  more  polling  clerks  and 
agents  than  electors.  He  trusted  that  the 
Committee  would  not  lay  down  the  same 
law  for  populous  and  sparsely  peopled  dis- 
tricts. It  would  be  much  fairer  to  leave 
the  magistrates  of  the  county  to  fix  the 
polling  places  at  such  distances  as  the 
wants  of  the  various  districts  required. 

ViscouKT  CRANBORNE  said,  they 
ought  to  have  the  opinion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  on  the  subject.  He 
feared  that  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  al- 
ways having  before  them,  under  this 
Amendment,  the  alternative  of  incon- 
venience  to  such  and  such  electors,  or  the 
imposition  of  more  county  rate  upon  them- 
selves, might  be  suspected  of  preferring 
the  former.  If  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  were 
accepted,  that  would  be  a  security  against 
improper  parsimony  on  the  part  of  the 
Justices. 
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Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  could  not  agree 
with  the  noble  Lord.  So  far  as  his  ex- 
perience went,  if  the  Legislature  imposed 
a  duty  upon  the  Justices  they  would  do  it 
properly,  without  considering  whether  it 
would  cost  the  county  £40  more  or  less. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 

Hb.  POWELL  moTed  an  Amendment 
in  line  8  to  omit  "adveKised  in  such  a 
manner  as  they  think  fit,"  and  to  insert 
"cause  to  be  published  in  Ths  London 
Gazette." 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  his 
hon.  Friend  must  imagine  that  the  voters 
yrere  fond  of  rather  heavy  reading.  He 
should  have  supposed  that  The  London 
Gazette  was  the  last  place  in  which  the 
electors  would  think  of  looking  for  an- 
nouncements of  polling  places. 

Mb.  HENLEY  thought  that  to  ad- 
vertise in  The  London  Gazette  would  just 
be  giving  the  public  no  information  at 
all.  All  that  they  knew  of  The  London 
Gazette  was  when  the  papers  were  kind 
enough  to  copy  something  from  it.  Every 
tinker  and  tailor,  on  the  other  hand,  read 
the  newspapers.  And  the  expense  of  ad- 
vertising in  TIte  London  Gazette  would  be 
five  or  six  times  as  much  as  advertising  in 
journals  that  everybody  read. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  proposed  to  add  in  line 
12,  after  the  word  "  district,"  the  words 
"  and  all  such  powers  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  divisions  of  counties  established  by 
this  Act." 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  thought 
the  insertion  of  the  words  would  be  quite 
nnnecessary ;  in  fact,  there  might  be  some 
danger  in  it. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  intimated 
that  he  had  more  doubt  about  the  point 
than  the  Attorney  General. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  that 
he  would  communicate  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Solicitor  General,  and, 
if  necessary,  the  words  could  be  inserted. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mb.  CHILDERS  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  second  paragraph  of  the  clause, 
to  the  effect  that  it  should  not  be  compul- 
sory on  the  authorities  to  separate  into 
different  polling  districts  every  parish  or 
township  containing  more  than  500  elec- 
tors. He  understood  that  the  Government 
would  assent  to  the  Amendment. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  they  ought  to  be 
guided  in  framing  the  clause  a  good  deal 


by  the  consideration  of  who  was  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  In  municipal  boroughs 
there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  leaving  the 
municipal  council  to  divide  the  borough 
for  electoral  purposes;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  class  of  boroughs  like  those  of 
the  metropolis,  in  which  there  were  no 
municipal  councils,  it  would  be  unsatis- 
factory to  place  such  a  matter  entirely  at 
the  mercy  of  a  single  individual — the  re- 
turning officer — who  was  not  amenable  to 
public  opinion,  and  who  sometimes  put 
candidates  to  great  and  needless  expense. 
Such  an  individual  ought  not  to  be  in- 
trusted with  these  functions.  It  appeared 
to  him  that,  where  there  were  no  munici- 
pal councils,  the  Justices  having  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  borough  should  have  the  power 
of  performing  these  duties  for  the  borough 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Justices  were  to 
do  in  the  case  of  a  county.  They  should 
be  empowered,  in  general  terms  to  fix 
convenient  polling  places. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  there  was  a 
difficulty  in  proposing,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  give  a  discretion  which  was  absolutely 
unlimited,  and,  on  the  other,  to  fix  upon 
a  quota  of  voters  for  each  polling  place. 
The  element  of  numbers  might  be  use- 
fully introduced,  as  a  limitation  on  the 
discretion  of  the  returning  officer,  by  giv- 
ing a  title  to  the  candidates  to  require  that 
polling  places  should  be  multiplied  up  to 
a  certain  number,  dependent  on  the  quota 
of  electors  for  each.  There  was  great 
force  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  with  re- 
gard to  the  discretion  resting  wholly  on 
the  local  authority  and  the  expense  resting 
wholly  on  the  candidates.  There  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  favour  of  dividing 
the  expense  between  the  candidate  and 
the  county  or  district.  In  that  way  an 
interest  in  checking  expense  would  be 
created  on  the  part  of  the  locality. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  pointed  out  that 
there  were  now  nineteen  polling  places 
in  the  City  of  London,  whereas  ninety- 
eight  would  be  required  if  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  have  one  for  each  parish.  No 
inconvenience  was  caused  by  the  existing 
system,  and  he  therefore  deprecated  any 
alteration  of  it. 

Mr.  MITFORD  remarked,  that  in  the 
borough  which  he  represented  (Midhurst) 
the  same  difficulty  referred  to  by  the  last 
speaker  would  also  arise. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  in 
the  thinly- peopled  country  districts  of 
agricultural  boroughs,  of  which  his  own 
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was  an  instance,  separate  polling  places 
were  required  for  fewer  than  600  voters, 
otherwise  the  distance  they  would  have  to 
traTcl  to  the  poll  would  he  too  great. 

Viscount  GALWAY  hoped  it  would  be 
left  to  the  Justices  at  the  quarter  sessions 
to  arrange  the  polling  places  according  to 
their  discretion. 

Mk.  CHILDERS  agreed  in  the  sugges- 
tion made  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets. 

Mb.  FAULL  thought  that  the  clause 
ought  to  be  a  permissiye  one. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  thought 
that  it  would  be  inexpedient  that  candi- 
dates should  go  to  the  municipal  council 
immediately  preceding  an  election  and  re- 
quest them  to  establish  certain  polling 
districts.  The  discussion  that  had  just 
taken  place  had  brought  before  him  many 
more  difficulties  than  he  had  previously 
seen  to  be  connected  with  that  question.  He 
believed,  however,  that  the  case  would  be 
best  met  by  the  adoption  of  the  following 
words,  which  he  wished  to  propose  — 
namely — 

"  That  the  Local  Anthoritjr  of  OTorj  Borough 
shaU,  if  they  think  Convenience  requires  it,  as 
as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
divide  such  Borough  into  Polling  Districts  ;  and 
the  Returning  OflQcer  shall,  in  the  case  of  a  eon- 
tested  Election,  provide  at  least  One  Booth  or 
Room  for  taking  the  Poll  in  each  Polling  Dis- 
trict." 

He  was  much  disposed  to  agree  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  that,  in  places  where  there  were 
no  municipal  councils,  the  returning  officer 
should  not  be  the  person  to  make  these 
arrangements ;  and,  probably,  in  such  cases 
the  Justices  in  the  petty  sessional  divisions 
would  be  the  proper  authorities  for  that 
purpose.  He  did  not  know  whether  that 
would  exactly  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  metropolis — [Mr.  Atbtok  :  The  jus- 
tices acting  within  the  division  would  do.] 
— but  it  would  certainly  meet  those  of 
places  in  the  country. 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  thought  the 
remarks  of  the  Home  Secretary  as  to  the 
eve  of  an  election  not  being  the  proper 
time  for  having  these  districts  formed 
were  marked  by  much  good  sense  and 
justice. 

Mb.  Aldebman  SALOMONS  approved 
the  suggestion  thrown  out  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  held  that  the  arrangements 
for  an  election  should  be  permanent  and 
not  dependent  on  the  will  of  any  returning 
officer. 

Mb.  HUBERT  signified  his  readiness 
Mr.  Stephen  Cave 


to  adopt  the  Amendment  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  had  suggested. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  who  it 
was  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  pro- 
posed should  constitute  the  local  authority? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  repHed, 
that  what  was  intended  was  that,  where  a 
municipal  corporation  existed,  it  should 
have  the  power  of  regulating  the  polling 
districts,  even  though  the  municipal  should 
not  be  co-extensive  with  the  Parliament- 
ary boundaries.  The  borough  Justices 
might  act  as  the  local  authority  in  other 
cases,  and  where  there  were  no  such  Jus- 
tices, the  Justices  of  the  petty  sessional 
division. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAYE  said,  that  large 
agricultural  boroughs  like  his  own  con- 
tained several  petty  sessional  divisions.  In 
a  Bill  he  had  himself  passed  through  the 
House  some  years  before,  he  had  placed  the 
regulation  of  polling  places  for  the  sche- 
duled boroughs  in  tiie  hands  of  the  Jus- 
tices at  quarter  sessions.  This  worked 
well,  and  he  thought  therefore  that  Jus- 
tices acting  for  the  division  of  the  county 
should  be  substituted. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  agreed 
to  the  suggestion. 

Words  ineerted  accordingly. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  moved  to  insert  after 
the  second  paragraph  of  the  clause,  the 
words — 

**  Where  anj  Parish  in  a  Borough  is  dirided 
into  or  forms  part  of  more  than  One  PoUing  Dis- 
trict, the  Overseers  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
make  out  the  Lists  of  Voters  in  snch  manner  as  to 
divide  the  Names  in  conformitj  with  each  PoUing 
District." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
saggestion  of  the  hon  Member  for  Oldham 
was  a  very  proper  one. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  moved 
the  omission  of  the  words — 

«  The  list  of  voters  in  each  Borough  shall  be 
made  out  by  the  Town  Clerk  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  correspond  with  the  division  of  the  Borough 
into  polling  districts"— 

for  the  purpose  of  inserting  words  di- 
recting— 

"That  the  Town  Clerk,  as  defined  by  the  Act 
of  the  Sixth  Victoria,  cap.  18,  shall  cause  the 
List  of  Voters  in  each  Borough  to  be  copied, 
printed,  arranged,  signed,  and  delivered  in  the 
manner  directed  by  the  laid  Act.'' 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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Mb.  MONTAGU  CHAMBEBS  said, 
that  occasionally  Tery  great  nonsense  found 
its  way  into  Acts  of  Parliament,  He 
thought  it  would  be  better  to  define  the 
words  *•  town  clerk  "  anew  than  to  borrow 
a  definition  from  another  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  main- 
tained that  the  definition  suggested  by  his 
hon.  and  learned  Eriend  was  not  as  ap- 
propriate as  that  contained  in  6  Vtet,,  c.  18. 

Words  inserted. 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL,  with  the 
object  of  carrjring  out  the  suggestion  of 
the  Home  Secretary,  proposed  the  inser- 
tion of  the  words — 

'*  The  local  authority  shall  mean  in  tjerj  Mu- 
nicipal Borough,  and  in  everj  Borough  any  part 
of  which  forms  a  municipal  borough,  the  Town 
Council  of  such  Borough  ;  and  in  other  Boroughs 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  for  such  Borough, 
or  if  there  be  no  such  Justices,  then  the  Justices 
acting  for  the  Division  of  the  County  in  which  such 
Borough  or  the  greater  part  thereof  is  situate." 

Words  imerted. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  rose  to  moye  an  addi- 
tion to  the  clause  proyiding  that  the  ex- 
penses of  elections  for  any  county  or  bo- 
rough should  be  defrayed  from  the  local 
rates.  He  had  noticed  with  satisfaction 
that  the  Government  had  proyided  that 
counties  should  bear  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  connection  with  con- 
tested elections,  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand what  reasons  had  induced  them  to 
abstain  from  making  a  similar  proposal 
with  regard  to  boroughs.  They  had  cer- 
tainly recognized  the  principle  he  wished 
to  enforce,  that  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  constituency  to  \>ew[  such  expenses;  and 
the  importance  of  making  the  provision  he 
sought  for  was  enhanced  by  the  nature  of 
the  measure  the  House  was  in  the  act  of 
passing.  Election  expenses  were  not  in- 
curred by  candidates  in  any  other  country, 
nor  could  our  representative  system  work 
eflSciently  unless  something  were  done  to 
check  their  constant  increase  in  this.  He 
rejoiced,  as  he  had  always  done,  in  the 
breadth  of  the  Government  measure  as  far 
as  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  was  con- 
cerned ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  alarm 
at  the  prospect  before  them  if  the  suffrage 
were  extended,  and  the  present  system  of 
conducting  elections  were  continued;  such 
a  course  would  inevitably  result  in  an  in- 
crease of  the  expenditure  at  election  con- 
tests.   One  main  object  of  the  present  Bill 


was  to  secure  a  better  representation  of  the 
working  classes,  who  had  not  hitherto 
been  efficiently  represented  in  that  House: 
and  if  they  wished  to  represent  a  class  ef- 
fectually they  must  have  men  to  speak  for 
that  class  who  had  lived  among  them, 
who  knew  their  aspirations,  and  who 
could  tell  their  wants.  But  if  the  election 
expenses  were  increased,  as  he  feared  they 
would  be  by  this  extension  of  the  suffrage, 
that  House  would  become,  even  to  a 
greater  extent  than  now,  purely  a  rich  man's 
House,  and  no  one  would  have  the  means 
of  being  heard  here  unless  he  could  afford 
to  squander  so  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
of  pounds.  He  was  aware  that  his  propo- 
sition would  be  objected  to  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  increase  the  chance  of  elec- 
tion contests.  As  long  as  the  candidates 
bore  all  the  expenses  of  elections  the  con- 
stituencies had  a  direct  interest  in  getting 
up  contests  ;  and  it  was  well  known  that 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  election  con- 
tests were  got  up  by  attorneys  and  others 
whose  interest  it  was  that  money  should  be 
squandered,  more  or  less  recklessly,  and 
more  or  less  corruptly.  But  if  his  pro- 
posal were  adopted,  the  constituencies 
would,  for  their  own  sakes,  endeavour  to 
prevent  any  unnecessary  expenditure.  He 
was  quite  prepared  to  accept,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  his  proviso,  a  proposal  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  (Mr.  Labou- 
chere)  had  given  notice,  to  the  effect  that 
each  candidate  for  a  county  should  be 
obliged  to  deposit  £100,  and  each  candidate 
for  a  borough  should  be  obliged  to  deposit 
£50,  with  the  returning  officer,  towards  the 
necessary  expenses,  and  that  any  sum  be- 
low that  amount  that  might  be  expended 
should  be  returned  to  the  candidate.  In 
the  clause  just  passed,  which  increased 
the  number  of  polling  places,  he  had  an  ad- 
ditional argument  in  &ivour  of  his  clause, 
for  it  would  greatly  increase  the  expense 
of  elections.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
proposition  would  be  objected  to  by  the 
constituencies.  On  the  contrary,  while 
his  clause  had  been  on  the  paper  for  some 
two  months,  there  had  been  a  strong  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  its  favour  at  public 
meetings,  and  he  had  received  a  great  num- 
ber of  private  communications  in  its  fa- 
vour. The  slightest  opposition  to  it  had 
not  been  indicated  anywhere.  The  charge 
would,  he  believed,  be  much  less  than 
might  at  first  sight  be  imagined,  for  at 
present  every  district  was  interested  in  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  at  elections, 
while  the  adoption  of  his  proposal  would 
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create,  everywhere,  a  desire  for  keeping 
eleetion  expenses  within  moderate  limits. 
Those  would  he  the  direct  advantages  of 
the  scheme  ;  hut  its  indirect  advantages 
would  he  incomparahly  greater,  hecause 
it  would  tend  to  create  a  high  moral  tone 
among  electors,  it  would  inspire  them  with 
a  love  of  justice  and  a  sense  of  self-respect 
and  of  respect  for  their  representative ;  and 
it  would  in  that  way  strike  a  more  effec- 
tual hlow  at  bribery  and  corruption  than 
any  law  which  Parliament  could  pass.  He 
considered  the  proposal  so  important  that 
he  should  certainly  take  the  sense  of  the 
Committee  upon  it ;  and  if  it  were  adopted 
it  would,  he  helieved,  he  one  of  the  most 
useful  provisions  which  the  House  was 
enacting  for  the  reform  of  our  electoral 
system. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Clause,  to  ftdd  the  words  "  at 
every  Election  for  any  County  or  Borough  the 
expenses  lawfully  incurred  by  the  Returning  Offi- 
cers for  the  provision  of  hustings,  poll  clerks, 
polling  booths,  or  rooms,  and  any  other  necessary 
requisites  for  the  conduct  of  the  Election,  shall 
bo  defrayed  in  the  case  of  any  County  from  the 
County  Rate,  and  in  the  case  of  any  Borough, 
out  of  the  monies  and  in  the  manner  and  propor- 
tions mentioned  in  the  Act  of  the  sixth  year  of 
Victoria,  chapter  eighteen,  section  fifty-five,  with 
respect  to  the  expenses  of  carrying  into  efifeot  the 
provisions  of  that  Act ;  and  the  account  of  such 
expenses  shall  be  made,  allowed,  and  paid,  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  said  Act. — (Mr,FaweetU) 

Question  proposed,  '*That  those  words 
he  there  added." 

Mr.  LABOTTCHERE  accordingly  pro- 
posed an  addition  to  the  Amendment 
moved  hy  the  hon.  Memher  for  Brighton 
(Mr.  Fawcett),  to  the  effect  that  whoever 
demanded  a  poll  should  pay  to  the  return- 
ing officer  £100  in  the  case  of  counties,  or 
£50  in  the  case  of  horoughs  ;  and,  if  the 
sum  so  paid  was  found  to  he  more  than 
sufficient,  the  surplus  should,  after  the 
election,  he  returned.  He  thought  that 
such  an  Amendment  would  greatly  limit 
the  expenses  of  elections,  and  tend  to  keep 
out  of  the  field  men  who,  with  no  chance 
of  election,  and  no  intention  of  incurring 
any  expenses  themselves  by  their  opposi- 
tion, caused  great  and  unnecessary  ex- 
pense to  their  opponents.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  would  ac- 
cede to  his  proposal. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  proposed 
Amendment, 

To  add  the  words  "  Provided  that  any  elector 
who  demanding  a  poll  shall,  before  the  nomina- 
tion, pay  to  the  Returning  Officer,  towards  suoh 
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expenses,  one  hundred  pounds  in  the  case  of  a 
County  Election,  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  case  of  a 
Borough  Election,  and  the  Returning  OflBcer 
shall  account  for  and  pay  over  all  such  monies  to 
the  treasurer  of  the  county  or  borough  rate,  but 
if  the  amount  so  paid  is  more  than  suflScient  to 
defray  suoh  expenses  the  surplus  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  person  paying  the  same.'* — {Mr. 
Lahouehert.) 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  said,  he  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  supporting  the  proposition  just 
made  hy  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton, 
hecause  his  own  constituents  had  indirectly 
carried  out  the  principle  which  that  hon. 
Gentleman  wished  to  establish.  He  (Mr. 
Hibhert)  had  gone  through  two  severe 
election  contests,  and  those  who  elected 
him  would  not  allow  him  to  pay  a  single 
farthing.  Speaking  generally,  he  did  not 
think  the  ratepayers  of  the  country  would 
object  to  bear  the  slight  addition  to  their 
rates  which  would  result  from  the  adoption 
of  the  clause,  which  at  the  same  time  was 
calculated  to  induce  economy ;  for  though, 
no  doubt,  in  many  cases  the  returning 
officer  kept  that  object  in  view  it  was  not 
so  in  all  cases.  He  had  looked  into  a  Re- 
turn that  had  been  issued,  specifying  the 
expenses  of  the  returning  officers  at  .the 
last  general  election,  and  although  the 
total  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  worth  noting  the  manner 
in  which  those  expenses  were  distributed 
over  the  various  counties  and  towns.  In 
some  towns  the  expenses  only  ranged  from 
£30  to  £70 ;  but  at  Birkenhead  they  were 
as  high  as  £600.  The  expenses  of  the 
returning  officers  in  the  whole  of  the  coun- 
ties in  England  and  Wales,  was  £15,655 ; 
in  Scotland,  £939;  and  in  Ireland,  £2,239; 
being  a  total  of  £18,833.  The  expenses 
in  the  boroughs  in  England  and  Wales 
were  £26,375  ;  in  Scotland,  £1,206 ;  and 
in  Ireland,  £1,004;  being  a  total  of 
£28,585.  This  sum  represented  in  Eng- 
land 6(7.  per  county  and  1«.  per  borough 
elector,  while  in  Scotland,  where  they 
oftentimes  managed  to  do  the  things  not 
only  cheaper  but  better,  it  represented  A\d. 
per  county  and  %d,  per  borough  elector. 
If  the  electors  looked  at  the  matter  in  the 
proper  spirit,  they  could  not,  he  thought, 
reasonably  object  to  bear  an  expense  so 
small  which  was  contracted  for  their  be- 
nifit ;  while  it  seemed  to  him  that  candi- 
didates  ought  not  to  be  called  upon  to  pay 
these  expenses,  as  they  devoted  themselves 
to  duties  which  promoted  the  interests  of 
their  constituents  and  the  country.  He 
felt  convinced  that  by  calling  upon  the 
candidate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
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returning  officer,  a  door  was  opened  for 
cormption,  and  he  Bhould,  therefore,  sup- 
port the  Amendment. 

Ma.  BARROW  said,  he  believed  his 
constituents  would  willingly  return  him 
free  of  expense ;  but  he  did  not  see  wh j 
he  should  allow  any  one  to  pay  for  the 
gratification  of  his  own  ambition.  He 
thought,  moreover,  that  the  proposal  was 
an  unfair  one,  inasmuch  as  there  were  many 
ratepayers  who  were  not  electors,  some  of 
whom,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Westmin- 
ster was  aware,  though  persons,  were  not 
men.  He  regarded  tho  amount  proposed 
to  be  taken  from  candidates  as  caution 
money,  too,  as  ridiculous.  He  rested  his 
objection  to  the  Amendment  upon  the 
ground  that  it  proposed  to  tax  those  who 
had  do  interest  in  elections.  If  electors 
chose  they  might  follow  the  example  that 
he  understood  had  been  set  by  Westmin- 
ster, and  return  their  Member  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Mb.  white  said,  that  the  main  argu- 
ment against  the  Amendment  of  his  hon. 
Friend  and  Colleague  was,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  to  require  any  contribution 
towards  election  expenses  from  those  liable 
to  county  and  to  borough  rates  who  were 
non-electors.  Anticipating  some  such  ob- 
jection would  bo  urged,  he  had  investi- 
gated the  matter,  with  the  view  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  incidence  and  total  amount 
of  the  burden  which  would  have  to  be 
borne  should  the  proposed  addition  to  the 
clause  be  adopted  by  the  Committee.  He 
found,  according  to  tho  last  return  of  the 
County  Treasurers  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  ending  Michaelmas,  1865,  and 
from  the  official  returns  from  the  sheriff 
and  returning  officers  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  each  candidate  at  the  general 
election  of  the  same  year,  that  where  con- 
tests had  taken  place  the  total  expenses 
to  bo  defrayed  by  the  ratepayers  would, 
under  this  clause  as  amended,  vary  from 
Lue-sixth  to  to  one-twentieth  of  a  nennv 
In  the  pound  tor  tne  counties.  In  the  bo- 
roughs, he  (Mr.  White),  found  by  the 
"  Electoral  Returns  "  of  last  Session,  those 
so  admirably  prepared  by  Mr.  Lambert,  of 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  that  the  cost  where 
there  were  contests,  would  be  relatively 
more  than  in  counties,  but  even  in  bo- 
roughs the  total  charge  would  be  but  one- 
tenth  to  Que-third  of  a  pennV  in  the  pound 
on  the  gross  annuar value  ot  all  messu- 
ages,  tenements,  and  lands  in  such  bo- 
roughs, according  to  the  Income  Tax 
Assessments,    under    Schedule    A.      So, 


should  Parliaments,  under  the  reformed  | 
rigime,  even  revert  to  their  ancient  dura- 
tion of  three  years,  he  did  think  the  tri- 
ennial payment  of  a  share  in  such  a  trivial 
charge  would  not  be  felt  any  hardship  or 
infliction  by  tho  non-electors,  who  were 
equally  interested  with  tho  electors,  in  the 
return  of  fit  and  proper  candidates  to  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament.  Seeing 
that  Parliament  had  wisely  determined,  ' 
by  largely  extending  the  electoral  suffrage, 
to  widen  the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  he 
ventured  to  think  that  it  ought  to  extend 
the  area  of  selection  for  candidates.  It 
had  long  been  a  public  scandal — might  he 
not  say  a  national  disgrace— that  seats  in 
Parliament  had  become  too  often  not  the 
reward  of  capacity  or  fitness,  but  the  ap" 
panage  of  mere  wealth  and  nothing  else. 
So  thinking,  he  supported  the  Am^dment 
of  his  hon.  Colleague,  although,  to  prevent 
frivolous  and  vexatious  contests,  it  would, 
he  thought,  bo  expedient  in  Committee 
to  supplement  this  clause  with  a  proviso 
that  every  candidate,  if  in  a  borough, 
should  deposit  £100,  and  if  in  a  county, 
£200,  towards  the  necessary  expenses  of 
the  respective  returning  officers,  whenever  \ 
a  poll  was  demanded. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  feared  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  would  stand  at  a  disadvantage, 
because  it  rather  presented  itself  as  a  frag- 
ment of  that  question  of  corrupt  practices 
at  elections,  as  embodied  iu  another  mea- 
sure, the  consideration  of  which  had  been 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  than  a 
portion  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Nevertheless, 
the  matter  was  certainly  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  at  a  time  when  a  change  in 
the  constitution  was  being  effected,  which 
amounted  to  a  revolution ;  and  when  large 
masses  of  people  who  had  had  no  political 
education  were  being  endowed  with  politi- 
cal power.  He  was  convinced  that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Reform  Bill  would  introduce  a 
great  change  in  the  personnel  of  the  House  ; 
and  that  comparatively  few,  now  enjoying 
seats,  would  find  themselves  within  the 
House  again.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  very  fact  of  sitting  in  the  present  Par- 
liament would  be  a  disparagement  in  the 
eyes  of  the  new  constituencies.  This 
stood  to  reason.  It  could  not  be  de- 
nied that  tho  thousands  of  new  voters 
were  being  educated  up  to  the  belief 
that  hitherto  they  had  been  downtrodden 
serfs,  who  were  only  now  entering  on  a 
right  which  they  ought  long  since  to  have 
enjoyed.     Would  it  not  then  be  the  plain 
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dictate  of  human  nature  for  these  new 
Toters,  under  the  inspiration  of  such  feel- 
ings, to  call  for  new  men,  else  where  would 
be  the  advantages  to  them  of  their  enfran- 
chisement ?  But,  again,  these  new  Toters 
belonged  to  that  class  of  society — ^he  im- 
puted no  blame  to  them  for  it — ^whose  daily 
life  was  a  continual  struggle  for  subsistence, 
and  whose  necessarily  limited  and  material 
education  rendered  them  unfit  to  realize 
the  idea  of  disinterested  and  unpersonal 
ambition  —  who  would  naturally  think 
that  a  candidate  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons came  forward  with  the  same  motive 
as  that  with  which  they  themselves  went 
into  the  labour  market — namely,  to  pur- 
chase a  position  of  remuneration,  offer- 
ing the  means  of  personal  subsistence. 
Such  voters  would,  of  course,  expect  to 
be  bribed,  and  meet  the  briber  half-way. 
Having,  accordingly,  such  elements  to 
deal  with,  it  would  be  necessary  that  fur- 
ther precautions  should  be  taken  to  secure 
purity  of  election.  The  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  might  only  touch  a  fragment 
of  the  question  ;  but  it  was,  as  far  as  it 
went,  a  mitigation  of  the  disease.  He 
would  only  add,  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion, he  thought  the  more  they^scouraged 
the  old  electioneering  system,  with  its 
concomitants  of  revelling  and  music,  of 
cockney  tournament  and  ridiculous  speech- 
making,  and  the  more  they  made  the 
elections  matter  of  hard,  dry  business, 
the  better  would  it  be  for  the  future 
Government  of  the  country;  for  the  chance 
would  be  increased  of  men  of  moderate 
views,  not  plutocrats,  nor  yet  demagogues, 
obtaining  seats  without  sacrifice  of  self- 
respect,  in  the  future  Parliaments  of  Eng- 
land. The  intention  of  the  Amendment 
was  ^  good  one,  and  as  the  assertion  of 
a  principle  it  should  have  his  support. 

Mb.  EVANS  said,  that  in  many  elec- 
tions there  were  persons  who,  for  mere 
love  of  notoriety,  might,  if  no  expense 
were  involved,  go  to  a  contest,  and  put 
their  opponents  to  an  unnecessary  cost. 
Some  precaution  ought  to  be  taken  to 
guard  against  that,  and  he  thought  the  de- 
posit of  caution  money  might  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect,  if  the  amount  fixed  was 
sufficient.  He  thought  the  principle  of 
the  Amendment  was  quite  right — the  ques- 
tion was  how  it  would  work  ;  and  he 
mentioned  another  suggestion  he  had  heard 
made— namely,  that  if  a  candidate  did 
not  poll  a  certain  number  of  votes  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  pay  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  expenses. 

Mr.  JBeresford  Hope 


LoBD  HOTHAM  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment, and  trusted  that  it  would  not  be 
adopted  by  the  House.  Its  effect,  instead 
of  diminishing,  would  be  to  multiply  con- 
tests in  every  part  of  the  country.  There 
was  not  a  club  in  London  which  did  not 
contain  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen 
who,  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  or  noto- 
riety, or  perhaps,  of  mischief,  would  not  be 
ready  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  in 
almost  every  district,  if  they  could  do  so 
without  any  expense.  Having  sat  for  so 
many  years  in  Parliament,  he  certainly 
should  not  like  to  appear  now  before  his 
constituents,  and  say  that  Parliament  had 
taken  great  pains  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  by  increasing  the 
number  of  voters,  and  placing  polling 
booths  within  the  reach  of  every  one,  but 
that  in  return  for  these  improvements 
they  must  pay  for  them.  He  should 
be  ashamed  to  appear  before  his  con- 
stituents and  ask  them  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses which  he  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  pay.  Might  not  the  question  be 
treated  in  conformity  with  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  and  the  laws  of  demand  and 
supply  ?  Thus,  if  candidates  were  so  few 
in  number  that  a  proper  supply  could  not 
be  found,  the  district  might  bear  the  elec- 
tion expenses;  but  if  the  supply  was 
equal,  or  more  than  equal,  to  the  demand, 
the  candidates  should  pay  their  own  ex- 
penses. Much  had  been  said  about  the 
hardship  of  subjecting  a  fit  candidate  for 
the  representation  to  the  expense  of  an 
election.  But  there  was  nothing  in  this 
Bill  to  deprive  any  constituency  of  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  expenses  of  candi- 
dates if  it  chose  to  do  so.  Thinking  that 
this  was  not  the  time  to  pass  a  measure 
calculated  to  benefit  the  pockets  of  Mem- 
bers at  the  expense  of  electors,  he  should 
oppose  the  plan  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  whether  accompanied  by  the 
Amendments  to  which  allusion  had  been 
made  or  not. 

SiE  HAREY  VERNEY  said,  he  thought 
that  the  proper  principle  to  legislate  upon 
was  that  whatever  was  necessary  to  cany 
out  an  election  should  be  paid  by  the  lo- 
cality, and  whatever  was  not  necessary 
should  be  paid  by  the  candidate.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  election  was  not 
carried  for  the  sake  of  the  candidate,  but 
for  the  sake  of  the  locality.  Again,  in 
reply  to  the  argument  that  the  whole  lo- 
cality and  not  the  electors  alone  would 
have  to  bear  these  expenses,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Members  were  sent  to 
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this  House  for  the  benefit,  not  of  the  elec- 
tors only,  but  for  the  whole  country.  In 
his  opinion  many  of  the  payments  now 
made  on  account  of  the  election  should  be 
declared  illegal.  For  instance,  he  would 
not  allow  anything  to  be  paid  for  the  con- 
Teyance  of  voters ;  for  if  men  attached  so 
little  yalue  to  their  votes  that  they  could 
not  find  their  way  to  the  poll,  they  ought 
not  to  be  carried  there  at  other  people's 
expense.  He  thought,  also,  that  the  num- 
ber of  agents  employed  by  a  candidate 
might  with  propriety  be  limited. 

Sib  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  opposed  the 
Motion.  The  weight  of  the  rates  now 
pressing  upon  counties  and  boroughs  was 
very  great  and  ought  not  to  be  increased 
without  good  reason.  All  who  took  part 
in  the  administration  of  county  affairs 
must  know  that  there  was  a  strong  feeling 
rising  against  the  excessive  increase  of 
rates,  and  that  feeling  was  taking  a  very 
significant  form  in  the  counties.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  the  effect  of  the  proposal 
would  be  to  produce  unnecessary  contests. 
He  would,  therefore,  with  entire  confidenco 
oppose  it. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  if  the  two 
propositions  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Middle- 
sex were  put  together  they  would  consti- 
tute a  fair  and  simple  mode  of  dealing 
with  the  question.  He  did  not  think  that 
hon.  Members  need  be  alarmed  at  the  idea 
put  forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Stoke  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  that  none  of 
them  would  be  returned  to  the  reformed 
Parliament.  On  the  contrary,  their  con- 
stituents, being  enfranchised  under  the  Bill 
would  be  so  satisfied  of  the  wisdom  of  hon. 
Members  in  passing  it,  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  persons,  who  throughout 
these  discussions  have  indulged  in  some 
disagreeable  remarks,  they  would  all  be 
returned.  The  question  really  was,  who 
was  to  pay  for  the  duties  of  the  returning 
officer  ?  To  him,  it  had  always  appeared 
most  indecent  that  the  first  thing  a  can. 
didate  had  to  do  was  to  make  a  bargain 
with  the  returning  officer.  Nothing  could 
be  more  inconsistent  with  what  was  done 
in  every  other  kind  of  election  which  in- 
volved the  performance  of  duties  to  the 
country.  What  could  be  worse  than  that 
parties  between  whom  the  returning  officer 
was  to  act  impartially  should  be  brought 
into  bargaining  relations  with  him  from 
the  very  beginning  ?  If  hon.  Members  only 
looked  into  the  papers  which  had  been  laid 
on  the  table  they  would  see  how  hon. 


Qentlemen  had  been  victimized  by  return^ 
ing  officers.  Indeed,  if  they  followed  the 
example  of  former  Parliaments,  a  number 
of  returning  officers  would  be  brought  to 
the  bar  after  every  general  election  and 
committed  to  Newgate  for  extortion.  The 
most  disagreeable  results  sometimes  fol- 
lowed a  quarrel  between  the  candidates 
and  the  returning  officer,  who  would  some- 
times delay  the  election  to  the  latest  pos- 
sible moment,  and  sometimes  were  not  in- 
different in  the  contest.  According  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  the  office  of  the  returning 
officer,  like  that  of  the  sheriff,  was  an 
onerous  one,  to  be  held  gratuitously,  and 
only  for  a  year.  But  now  that  law  had 
been  perverted.  The  office  was  now  sought 
by  professional  men  as  a  source  of  income, 
because  they  had  the  candidates  at  their 
mercy.  Taking  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Middlesex  into  account 
there  were  practically  two  proposals  before 
the  Committee,  and  combined  they 
amounted  to  this — that  every  person  who 
demanded  a  poll  should  pay  to  the  return- 
ing officer  a  fee  regulated  by  Parliament, 
and  about  which  there  could  be  no  dispute; 
that  that  fee  should  be  accounted  for  to 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  county  fund, 
and  that  the  magistrates  should  settle  with 
the  returning  officer  for  his  expenditure. 
While  they  might  support  the  proposition 
made  as  a  whole,  they  could  not  pass  the 
Amendment  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
proposed;  but  the  Government  might 
bring  up  an  appropriate  clause  to  repress 
frivolous  candidature,  while  saving  bond 
fide  candidates  from  extortion,  and  leaving 
the  returning  officers  to  the  free  exercise 
of  their  duties. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  speaking 
mainly  of  county  elections,  they  were  held 
generally  in  towns  a  small  proportion  of 
whose  inhabitants  were  electors,  and  per- 
haps only  a  limited  proportion  of  electors 
attended  the  nominations.  A  factious  can- 
didate might  have  the  show  of  hands, 
and  then  he  would  not  have  to  demand  a 
poll ;  and  if  a  poll  took  place  he  would 
not  be  the  man  whom  the  returning  officer 
would  ask  to  make  a  deposit.  But  as  the 
law  now  stood,  if  a  contest  took  place,  each 
candidate  was  obliged  to  put  down  a  cer- 
tain sura — whether  they  should  not  require 
the  sum  deposited  to  be  enough  to  cover 
the  expenses  was  another  question.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  the  great  body 
of  the  people  would  think  it  a  paltry  thing 
to  throw  this  expense  upon  them.  If 
they  could  arrive  at  the  Utopian  state  con- 
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ceived  by  the  bon.  Member  for  Bucking- 
ham,  there  would  be  no  expense,  but  he 
did  not  expect  that  time  would  ever  arrive. 
The  hustings  expenses  were  but  a  limited 
portion  of  the  whole  expenses,  at  least  in 
counties  ;  and  it  was  impocsible  to  get 
thousands  of  people  to  vote  in  a  day  at  a 
county  election  without  a  large  and  ex^ 
pensive  agency.  To  the  question  that  this 
clause  be  read  a  second  time  he  should  be 
obliged  to  say  "  No,"  as  he  believed  the 
great  body  of  the  people  would  feel  it  was 
a  dirty  thing  to  throw  this  trifling  expense 
upon  them,  and  to  be  relieved  of  the  lia- 
bility at  the  cost  of  this  feeling  would  be 
rather  a  loss  than  a  gain. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL:  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  addressed  the 
House  appears  to  me  to  liave  raised  a  diffi- 
culty which  is,  in  fact,  no  difficulty  at  all, 
and  which  ho  himself  pointed  out  th^ 
means  of  removing.  The  obvious  remedy 
against  relieving  the  sham  candidate,  who 
might  have  the  show  of  hands,  at  the  cost 
of  the  honA  fide  candidate,  with  a  chance 
of  election,  was  to  require  deposits  from 
all.  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a 
great  deal  too  much  is  said  of  the  danger 
of  sham  candidates.  The  expense  of  the 
hustings,  or  the  returning  officer's  ex- 
penses, are  not  only  a  very  small  part  of 
the  expense  of  elections  ns  they  now  are  ; 
but  I  am  of  raid  bear  a  very  small  propor- 
tion to  the  expense  which  it  is  impossible 
to  prevent.  Though  a  great  amount  of 
expense,  which,  though  not  corrupt,  is 
very  noxious,  ought  to  be,  and  can  be, 
prevented,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  or 
defray  out  of  a  public  fund,  such  expenses 
as  those  of  advertisements,  printing,  pub- 
lic meetings  to  address  the  electors.  The 
candidates  of  whom  all  seem  so  much 
afraid,  and  who  have  no  chance  of  being 
elected,  cannot  present  themselves  to  the 
electors  without  incurring  a  certain  amount 
of  these  expenses,  and  if  they  cannot 
pay  these  it  is  obvious  nobody  need  care  for 
their  candidature.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton)  has  said  that  if  this  sham  candida- 
ture is  kept  up,  the  counties  or  the  other 
candidates  may  be  put  to  expense.  But  I 
have  no  doubt  the  general  opinion  would 
so  strongly  condemn  this,  that  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  for  anyone  who  cares  for 
the  opinion  of  the  constituency,  and  wishes 
to  make  himself  favourably  known  to 
them,  to  present  himself  in  this  capacity. 
It  may  happen,  perhaps,  or  the  public  may 
be  led  to  think,  that  under  this  horror 
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of  sham  candidates  there  is  concealed  a 
greater  fear  of  real  candidates.    This  is, 
as  was  well  observed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke-upon-Trent  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  part  of  a  much  greater  question, 
that  of  election  expenses  generally,  with 
which,  in  all  its  parts,  this  House  must 
necessarily  have  to  deal ;  and  I  hope  it 
will  see  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  it 
soon.    But  this  particular  expense,  though 
a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  elections, 
is  a  part  which  it  is  really  in  the  power 
of  the  House  to  control.   It  is  a  necessary 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  the  country,  like 
any  other  portion  of  the  public  charges. 
If  a  foreigner  asked  how  this  country  pro- 
vided for  that  part   of  its  expenditure 
which  attends  the  election  of  its  represen- 
tatives, would  he  not  be  astonished  to  hear 
that  it  was  done  by  a  tax  on  candidates  ? 
Of  all  sorts  of  taxation,  was  there  ever 
such  a  partial  and  unjust  specimen  as  that 
would  be  ?      But  it  is  really  a  great  deal 
worse.  I  can  compare  it  to  nothing  short  of 
I  requiring  a  Judge  to  pay  large  sums  to- 
wards the  cost  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  true  that  you  make  men  pay  for 
commissions  in  the  army,  but  you  do  not 
apply  the  price  of  these  commissions  to- 
wards defraying  the  expense  of  the  army. 
Does  this  House,  in  any  other  case,  arrange 
to  defray  any  part  of  the  necessary  ex- 
penses of  the  country  by  a  special  tax  on 
the  individuals  who  carry  on  its  service  ? 
The  hon.  Member  for    Stoke-upon-Trent 
(Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  though  he  has  fears 
of  the  consequences  of  the  constitutional 
change  we  are  making,  which  I  by  no 
means  share,  has  expressed  an  anxiety  in 
which,  I  think,  we  must  all  participate 
— a  sense  of  the  duty  under  which  this 
House  and  the  country  now  lie,  to  provide 
for  educating,  in  the  morality  of  politics, 
that  large  class  who  are  now  for  the  first 
time  to  be  admitted  to  the  electoral  suf- 
frage. What  sort  of  a  lesson  are  we  giving 
them — what  sort  of  instructions  do  we  offer 
— when  we  lead  them  to  believe  that  the 
great  trust  of  legislating  for  this  country 
is  a  thing  to  be  paid  for,  that  it  is  worth 
while  paying  for  it,  and  that  men  can  be 
made  to  pay  for  it  ?     What  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  think  it  might  as 
well  be  paid  for  directly  to  those  who  con- 
fer it  ?    The  noble  Lord  who  spoke  earlier 
in  the  debate  (Lord  Hotham)  seems  to  con- 
sider that  the  law  of  demand  and  supply 
should  be  left  to  regulate  these  matters, 
80  that,  in  fact,  those  who  are  willing  to 
pay  money  should  have  a  clear  field,  and 
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that  the  representation  should  be  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder.  That  is,  per- 
haps, to  a  certain  extent,  done  already ; 
bat  the  House  ought  not  to  extend  and 
perpetuate  the  practice.  There  is  in  this 
country  a  large  and  growing  class  of  per- 
sons who  have  suddenly  and  rapidly  ac- 
quired wealth,  and  to  whom  it  is  worth 
any  sacrifice  of  money  to  obtain  social  posi- 
tion. The  less  they  have  to  recommend 
them  in  any  other  respect  ~  the  less  chance 
they  have  of  obtaining  a  place  in  what  is 
called  good  society  —  esteem,  either  by 
qualities  useful  and  ornamental — the  more 
sure  they  are  to  resort,  if  they  can,  to 
the  only  infallible  and  ready  means  of 
gaining  their  end,  the  obtaining  a  seat 
in  this  House.  This  is  a  growing  evil 
which  ought  to  be  guarded  against.  I 
hope  the  Government  will  deal  with  this 
subject  in  all  its  parts,  as  it  is  certainly 
highly  needful  to  do ;  but  we  have  now 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  one  part 
which  is  entirely  in  our  control,  and 
which  forms  an  element  of  the  question 
we  are  now  discussing.  We  can  deal  with 
that  small  part  of  election  expenses  which 
is  an  unavoidable  part  of  the  expense  of 
governing  the  country,  and  which,  though 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  said  it  would  be 
extremely  shabby  to  throw  on  the  consti- 
tuencies, I  think  it  would  be  it  monstrous 
deal  more  shabby  to  throw  on  the  candi- 
dates. When  a  man  has  no  personal  ob- 
ject of  his  own  to  gain  by  obtaining  a  seat 
in  this  House,  it  is  not  for  the  House  to 
require  that  he  should  pay  thd  expense 
which  the  country  and  the  electors  incur 
by  his  election :  if  he  has  any  such  object, 
we  ought  to  do  everything  in  our  power, 
and  to  throw  every  obstacle  in  his  way,  to 
prevent  him  from  obtaining  it  by  money. 
Above  all,  it  is  our  duty  to  show  to  the  new 
electors,  and  that  large  portion  of  the  old 
who,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still  need  the 
lesson,  that  the  business  of  election  is  a 
thing  far  removed  from  aught  of  buying 
and  selling ;  that  the  business  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  is  a  laborious  and 
onerous  task,  and  when  not  sought  from 
personal  motives,  one  which  it  requires  a 
high  sense  of  public  duty  to  undertake, 
and  that  the  burthen,  therefore,  ought  not 
to  be  increased  by  throwing  any  part  of 
the  expense  on  the  candidate.  We  ought, 
above  all  things,  to  show  the  electors 
that  they  are  doing  what  we  and  the 
world  consider  disgraceful,  if  they  put  the 
candidate  to  any  expense,  and  thus  tempt 


him  to  use  his  seat  for  his   personal  ad- 
vantage. 

Viscount  CRANBORNi;  said,  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (the  Member  for  Westminster) 
seemed  to  have  a  very  inadequate  idea  of 
the  dangers  of  sham  canditatures.  He 
and  others  who  thought  with  him  were 
probably  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  wickedness  of  elections  to  believe  that 
sham  candidatures  were  now,  and  would 
in  future  be,  the  acts  not  of  isolated  and 
eccentric  persons,  but  of  London  clubs.  If 
there  was  no  great  expense  attending  such 
a  proceeding,  the  clubs  would,  as  a  mere 
matter  of  mischief,  or,  if  not  so,  to  test 
the  willingness  of  the  candidate,  to  take 
the  chance  of  accidents,  or  to  try  any  poor 
man  who  was  standing,  always  be  ready  to 
send  down  a  sham  candidate.  His  fear 
was  that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  would 
have  the  effect,  not  of  admitting  poor  men 
into  Parliament,  but  of  throwing  the  most 
formidable  obstacles  in  their  way ;  for  ri- 
val parties  would  always  have  it  in  their 
power  to  send  down  a  sham  candidate  to 
oppose  a  man  of  that  kind.  The  point 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Stuart  Mill)  had  fuiled  to  see  was  that 
these  hustings  expenses  were  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  the  whole  expenses  of  the  candi- 
date; and  that  the  question  whether  a 
candidate  would  get  into  Parliament  did 
not  depend  on  his  willingness  or  power  to 
pay  hustings  expenses,  but  on  his  power 
to  pay  the  larger  expenses  attendant  on 
his  being  brought  in  contact  with  the 
constituency.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
minster was  a  distinguished  instance  of  a 
man  brought  into  Parliament  without  ex- 
pense to  himself ;  but,  if  he  inquired  of 
those  who  helped  him,  he  would  find  that 
he  had  not  obtained  his  seat  without  con- 
siderable expenditure.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded  to  the  case  of  a  Judge  as  pa- 
rallel to  that  of  a  candidate  being  required 
to  pay  his  expenses;  but  he  was  surprised 
when  that  simile  passed  through  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  mind,  that  it  should  not  have 
occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  much 
more  apposite  analogy  between  a  Court  of 
Law  and  that  House.  Candidates  coming 
before  a  constituency  were  in  fact  trying 
a  case  before  the  great  inquest  of  the  na- 
tion. Was  it  unreasonable,  then,  that  they 
should  have  to  find  that  security  which 
was  required  from  every  suitor,  great  or 
small — a  readiness  to  incur  a  certain  risk 
and  bear  a  certain  loss,  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  their  appeal  to  the  Court  was 
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real  and  sincere.  It  seemed  that  the  same 
reasons  which  induced  them  to  maintain 
that  system  as  regarded  Courts  of  Law 
must  induce  them  to  maintain  it  as  re- 
garded Parliament  also.  If  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Memher  for  Nottingham 
(Mr.  Osborne)  for  an  enormous  multipli- 
cation of  polling  places  had  been  carried, 
he  should  have  felt  bound  to  vote  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brigh- 
touy  because  the  increase  of  expense  thus 
caused  would  have  been  so  alarming  that 
it  would  not  have  been  fair  to  ask  the 
candidate  to  defray  it.  £ut,  as  it  was,  the 
proposal  seemed  to  him  a  mere  clipping  of 
the  comers  of  a  great  evil,  and,  by  adopt- 
ing it,  they  would  run  the  risk  pointed  out 
by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley),  of  holding  themselves  up  to 
the  country  in  a  mean  and  nasty  light, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  an 
expense  which  was  really  no  burden  to 
the  large  number  of  candidates — which  did 
not  form  really  part  of  the  terrible  evil 
with  which  they  had  to  struggle,  and  the 
abolition  of  which,  therefore,  would  be  a 
kind  of  anodyne  to  their  conscience  —  a 
mere  blind  rather  than  a  real  evidence 
that  they  were  trying  seriously  to  meet 
and  grapple  with  a  great  abuse.  If  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Motion  it  was  from 
no  want  of  a  sense  of  the  reality  of  the 
danger  to  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westminster  had  referred.  The  great  dan- 
ger that  he  feared  from  the  measure  they 
had  adopted  was,  that  it  would  hand  over 
the  constituencies  to  a  class  of  men,  not 
composed  of  those  who  enjoyed  wealth 
acquired  by  a  long  course  of  honourable 
industry,  but  of  men  who  had  suddenly 
acquired  immense  riches  by  some  luoky 
stroke  of  speculation — men  who  had  in 
their  past  lives  given  no  guarantee  that 
they  would  be  useful  and  honourable 
Members  of  that  House.  He  feared  that 
such  men  as  these  would  seek  to  obtain 
seats  in  the  House  of  Commons  not  only, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  had 
pointed  out,  for  the  sake  of  social  advance- 
ment, but  for  still  more  discreditable  mo- 
tives ;  that,  in  fact,  when  they  came  to 
practical  legislation  they  would  try  to 
make  that  which  they  had  purchased  for 
money  return  them  their  money's  worth. 
If  the  House  wanted  to  make  a  clear 
sweep  of  the  present  system,  to  bring 
down  with  a  run  every  institution  that 
they  valued,  they  would  do  so  by  adopting 
the  present  proposition,  the  effect  of  which 
would  be,  by  multiplying  sham  candida- 
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tures,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  man 
not  possessed  of  very  great  wealth  to  re- 
tain his  seat.  He  had  heard  with  satis- 
faction the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets.  If  the 
Government  should  think  fit  to  bring  for- 
ward a  measure  embodying  his  sugges- 
tions, he  (Viscount  Cranbome)  thought 
it  would  prove  acceptable.  He  could  not 
support  the  clause  in  its  present  shape, 
because  he  feared  it  would  encourage  the 
very  evils  which  it  sought  to  avoid. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  the  impres- 
sion left  on  his  mind  by  the  discussion 
was  that  the  opponents  of  this  proposition 
rested  on  specicdities  and  narrow  grounds, 
while  its  supporters  relied  upon  principles. 
After  listening  to  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  (Yiscount  Cranbome)  he  had  ex- 
pected that  his  apprehensions  as  to  the 
future  influence  of  money  power  would 
have  led  him  to  support  the  present  Mo- 
tion ;  and  it  was  therefore  with  some  sur- 
prise that  he  had  heard  him  come  to  the 
opposite  conclusion.  The  objection  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire to  this  proposition  was,  that  if 
they  adopted  it  they  would  be  considered 
by  the  public  opinion  of  the  country  to 
have  done  a  mean  and  shabby  action.  It 
was  possible,  no  doubt,  that  what  was 
called  the  public  opinion  of  the  country, 
but  what  was  really  only  the  local  opi- 
nion of  the  persons  concemed,  would  be 
offended  by  such  legislation.  He  thought, 
however,  it  was  high  time  that  that  opi- 
nion should  be  offended,  for  on  no  subject 
more  than  on  this  was  a  radical  cure  called 
for.  They  knew  that,  in  too  many  con- 
stituencies, there  was  an  appraisement  of 
the  candidate,  and  an  estimate  made  of 
how  far  he  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
town,  the  most  lavish  expenditure  being 
applauded  as  conduct  becoming  a  gentle- 
man, and  the  slightest  hesitation  in  spend- 
ing money  being  considered  very  mean 
and  shabby.  He  could  not  look  with  the 
smallest  respect  or  deference  upon  such  a 
state  of  opinion,  nor  was  it  possible,  with- 
out causing  a  scandal  among  the  class  to 
which  he  had  referred,  to  arrive  at  a  healthy 
state  of  things.  The  hon.  Member  for  West- 
minster (Mr.  Stuart  MUl)  had  said  that 
this  was  dealing  with  a  small  portion  only 
of  a  large  subject ;  but  he  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  not  aware  that  there  was  any  course 
open  to  them  but  to  deal  with  it  item  by 
item.  He  could  wish  that  all  perils  of 
our  representative  system  had  but  one 
neck,  liiat  they  might  be  cut  off  at  one 
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stroke.  The  present  was,  howeyer,  the 
first  of  these  evils  that  had  presented  it- 
self to  their  notice,  and  let  the  House  so 
deal  with  it  as  to  give  a  good  omen  of 
its  intention  to  deal  with  the  rest.  The 
expense  in  question  was  not  inconsiderahle 
in  large  constituencies,  and  it  must  grow 
with  the  additions  made  hy  this  Bill  to 
the  constituencies.  The  nohle  Lord  (Vis- 
count Cranhorne)  had  a  fear  of  sham  can- 
didates. No  douht  one  peculiarity  of  the 
system  under  which  anyone  might  he  made 
a  candidate  exposed  us  to  some  dangers  in 
this  respect.  He  presumed  the  Committee 
were  not  prepared  to  deal  with  this  feature 
of  our  representatiTe  system;  and  that 
anyone  who  could  find  A  to  propose  and 
B  to  second  him  might  become  a  candi- 
date. He  was  disposed  to  view  with  favour 
the  plan,  either  of  making  the  candidate 
liable  for  a  portion  of  the  expense,  or  of 
making  him  lodge  a  certain  sum  of  money, 
in  order  to  deter  men  of  straw  from  en- 
gaging in  these  contests.  In  one  point 
of  view  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Brighton  (Mr.  Fawcett)  tended  to  bring 
forward  men  of  straw ;  in  another  it  had 
a  tendency  to  prevent  such  contests,  be- 
cause it  created  a  public  opinion  adverse 
to  them.  Heretofore  the  community,  in 
consequence  of  the  absolute  exemption  of 
the  whole  body,  had  few  motives  to  dis- 
courage such  contests,  while  a  great  body 
of  the  electors  had  an  interest  in  promoting 
them  by  reason  of  the  profit  they  derived 
from  the  large  expenditure  of  a  contested 
election.  Even  a  small  addition,  however, 
to  the  local  burdens  would  cause  them  to 
be  viewed  with  jealousy,  and  there  would 
be  a  voluntary  disinclmation  on  the  part 
of  the  community  to  the  multiplication  of 
needless  contests.  If  that  disinclination 
became  a  portion  of  the  public  opinion  of 
the  electoral  bodies,  they  need  not  be  so 
much  afraid  of  the  normal  and  obtrasive 
action  of  the  clubs  in  London.  He  thought 
that  the  Motion  embodied  a  general  prin- 
ciple; and  if  they  were  only  able  to  obtain 
a  clear  view  of  that  principle,  how  strong 
it  was.  The  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Cran- 
bome)  could  hardly  be  satisfied  with  his 
analogy  that  the  candidates  at  an  election 
were  Uke  the  suitors  in  a  Court.  That 
which  might  be  partly  true  of  certain  in- 
dividuals could  not  be  afiirmed  of  the  ma- 
jority. It  might  be  that  selfish  motives 
mixed  with  the  views  and  intentions  of 
some  men  ;  but  it  was  a  gross  exaggera- 
tion to  represent  that  which  was  the  abuse 
and  the  exception  as  a  law  which  was 
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universal  or  without  limit.  As  a  rule  the 
candidates  were  the  advocates  of  the  public 
cause,  and,  as  such,  they  ought  not  to  be 
taxed.  Any  other  theory  produced  a  false 
view  on  the  part  of  the  public,  and  con- 
duced to  habits  of  venality.  If  they  wished 
to  make  the  elector  understand  that  he 
was  to  discharge  a  public  trust,  do  not  let 
them  meet  him  at  the  threshold  and  en- 
able him  to  cast  into  their  teeth  that  the 
first  thing  Parliament  did  was  to  lay  upon 
the  candidate  a  heavy  tax.  Arrangements 
of  this  kind  operated  as  a  tax  upon  poorer 
men,  while  they  failed  to  restrain  the 
avidity  and  ambition  of  the  rich.  For 
these  reasons  he  was  ready  to  concur  in 
the  Motion. 

Mb.  SCOURFIELD  said,  that  if  the 
arguments  used  in  support  of  the  propo- 
sition for  taking  off  the  expenses  of  elec- 
tions from  the  candidates,  and  throwing 
them  on  the  local  fund,  were  good  for 
anything,  they  were  equally  conclusive  in 
favour  of  throwing  the  charge  upon  the 
Consolidated  Fund.  At  any  rate  there 
was  no  reason  why  they  should  be  thrown 
upon  the  county.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  consider  whether  they  would 
consent  to  saddle  on  all  occasions  every 
expense  on  the  county  rate. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  referring  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  that  this 
question  should  be  considered  not  as  one 
of  details,  but  of  broad  general  principles, 
it  certainly  appeared  to  him  that  a  broad 
and  general  principle  of  very  great  import- 
ance was  involved  in  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  also  in  that  of 
.the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster.  The 
broad  argument  urged  by  his  hon.  Friend 
was  that  we  ought  to  make  it  practically 
as  easy  for  a  poor  man  to  get  into  the 
House  of  Commons  as  it  was  now  for  men 
who  had  what  was  called  a  stake  in  the 
country.  Now  it  was  evident  to  him  (Mr. 
Laing)  that,  if  such  an  argument  were 
worth  anything  it  ought  to  be  carried  a 
step  further,  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  to 
the  payment'  of  Members  ;  for,  admitting 
the  argument  to  be  a  sound  one,  on  what 
principle  could  it  be  said  that  a  poor  man 
of  intellect  and  integrity  and  character 
should  be  shut  out  from  a  seat  in  that 
House  in  consequence  of  the  impossibility 
of  his  possessing  an  adequate  income  to 
maintain  such  a  position }  The  argument 
which  had  been  advanced  seemed  to  him 
to  be  among  the  fallacies  peculiar  to  cer- 
tain descriptions  of  men  ;  and  he  thought 
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that  if  Lord  Bacon  had  been  alive  he 
would  have  enumerated  among  the  exist- 
ing idola  a  certain  fallacy  peculiar  to  the 
House  of  Commons — namely,  that  it  ought 
to    consist  of  rich  men,  but   that  they 
should  be  returned  to  it  at  a  cheap  rate. 
Now,  in  his  judgment,  those  two  proposi- 
tions were  incompatible  with  each  other. 
Every  hon.  Member  who  went  to  his  con- 
stituency for  re-election  was  anxious  to 
avoid  sham  oppositions,  got  up  by   men 
with  no  hold  on  the  constituency,  but  who 
might  hold  some  extreme  opinion  which 
was  popular  among  a  small  section  of  the 
electors.    But  after  a  Member  had  been 
returned  to  Parliament  and  reflected  on 
the  large  sum  he  had  expended  on  his 
election,  he  would  very  naturally  say  to 
himself,  '*  What  a  fine  thing  it  would  have 
been  if  all  my  expenses  had  been  defrayed 
out  of  the  county  rates,  and  if  I  had  come 
here  at  the  cost  of  £200  or  £300,  instead 
of  £2,000  or  £3,000."     As  long  as  the 
constitution  of  the  House  remained  prac- 
tically what  it  was  there  must  be  a  sort 
of  indirect  property  qualification.    He  was 
much  opposed  to  a  hard  and  fast  line  of 
absolute  exclusion  by  means  of  a  property 
qualification;  and  he  was  also  opposed  to 
anything    in  the    nature  of  illegitimate 
expenditure  and  anything  in  the  nature  of 
bribery ;  but  he  regarded  the  accustomed 
regular  and  legitimate  expenses  of  elec- 
tions as  a  wholesome  provision  for  keeping 
the  House  of  Commons  practically  what  it 
was  at  the  present  moment.     As  to  the 
denunciations  of  men  of  wealth,  and  the 
lamentable    statements    about  rich    men 
seeking  seats  in  that  House  for  social  ad- 
vancement or  with  worse  objects,  was  that 
a  state  of  things  which  really  existed  to 
any  great  extent  ?     The  House  of  Com- 
mons contained  in  it  many  gentlemen  who 
had  honourably  made    their  way  in  the 
world  ,•  and  could  it  be  fairly  represented 
to  be  thronged  with  men  who  had  no  title 
whatever  to  sit  there,  except  their  money 
bags,  and  no  desire  except  to  obtain  a  socid 
standing.      Taking  things  as  they  were, 
and  taking  the  expenses  of  elections  as 
they  were,  did  not  the  House  of  Commons 
contrast  favourably  with  similar  assemblies 
in  other  countries,  where  a  diflferent  sys- 
tem  prevailed,   where  the  Members  re- 
ceived remuneration  for  their  services,  and 
where  consequently  the  door  was  thrown 
open  to  the  poor  man  as  well  as  to  the 
rich  ?    He  looked  upon  a  change  in  that 
direction  with  more  horror  than  upon  the 
most  extreme  extension  of  the  suffrage. 
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A  proposal  that  Members  of  Parliament 
should  receive  salaries  was  one  of  the  most 
revolutionary  and  democratic  that  could 
be  made,  and  he  should  steadily  oppose 
any  Motion  that  contained  even  the  germ 
of  such  a  principle.     The  suffirage  might 
be  thrown  open  to  any  extent ;  but  as  long 
as  no  invidious  distinction  was  made — as 
long  as  it  was  possible  for  a  poor  man  to 
gain   access  to   that   House,  although  it 
might  be  practically  difficult  for  him  to  do 
so— and  as  long  as  the  House  consisted  of 
men  who  might  be  said  to  have  a  stake  in 
the  country,  he  thought  we  should  remain 
what  might  fairly  be  called  a  Conservative 
country  and  be  able  to  maintain  the  sta- 
bility of  our  institutions.     If,  however, 
to  a  large  extension  of  the  suffiage  were 
added  the    adoption  of  principles  which 
would  lead  to  a  totally  different  constitu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  should 
entertain  the  most  heartfelt  apprehensions 
as  to  the  consequences  that  might  ensue. 
It  was  upon  a  broad,  general  principle, 
therefore,  that  he  opposed  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton — although 
he  thought,  at  the  same  time,  there  were 
forcible  objections  to  it  in  regard  to  mat- 
ters of  detail.     For  instance,  sham,  candi- 
dates would  be  introduced  if  anybody  was 
able  to  stand  in  a  contest.     A  single  ex- 
ample was  worth  all  the  argument  in  the 
world ;    and  he  happened  to  remember  a 
case  which  went  exactly  to   the   point. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  would  probably  recollect 
the  case  of  an  election  when  a  highly  re- 
spectable gentleman,  Mr.  Harper  Twelve- 
trees,  stood  for    a    borough.     Well,  Mr. 
Twelvetrees  was,  or  professed  to  be,   a 
benefactor  of  the  human  race,  being  the  in- 
ventor of  a  powder  which  was  calculated  to 
promote  the  domestic  comfort  of  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  more  particularly.  Being 
of  a  philanthrophic  turn  of  mind,  this  gen- 
tleman spent  large  sums  of  money  in  ad- 
vertising his  invention,  and,  among  other 
means  of  advertising  he  adopted  the  plan 
of  coming  forward  as  a  candidate   for  a 
certain  metropolitan  borough.    K'ow,  he 
asked  whether  it  was  desirable  to  throw 
down  all  the  barriers  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  proceedings  of  this  kind  ?    Suppos- 
ing men  could  adopt  such  a  course  at  an 
inconsiderable  expense,  perhaps  many  Har- 
per Twelvetrees  would  take  the  opportu- 
nity of   gaining  notoriety  in  that  way. 
Many  hon.  GenUemen  no  doubt  knew  of 
Chartist  orators  and  local  agitators  who, 
in  total  disregard  of  the  feeUngs  of  their 
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ndgbbouTS,  would  not  hesitate  to  acquire 
notoriety  by  becoming  candidates  at  elec- 
tions if  the  expenses  had  to  be  defrayed 
by  others.  On  those  grounds  he  should 
oppose  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Brighton. 

Th«  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  principle  on  which 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton  (Mr.  Fawoett)  rested  was  a  cor- 
rect one,  it  ought  to  be  carried  much  fur- 
ther. He  had  felt  that  in  1859,  when  the 
Government  themselyes  proposed  some- 
thing similar,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
proposed  putting  an  end  to  the  property 
qucdification.  But  was  the  House  prepared 
to  carry  out  that  principle— he  would  not 
say  to  its  extremity — ^but  to  the  further 
consequences  which  in  his  judgment  would 
soon  ensue?  Hon,  Members  seemed  to 
smile  when  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Haverfordwest  (Mr.  Scourfield)  inti- 
mated that  there  would  be  some  danger  if 
the  present  scheme  were  adopted,  that  the 
expenses  of  candidates  would  have,  in  the 
end,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
Fund.  Now,  in  this  respect  he  agreed 
with  the  Member  for  Haverfordwest.  What 
were  legitimate  expenses  ?  The  expenses 
referred  to  in  the  addition  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  were  not  very 
important  in  amount,  but  they  were  not  a 
bit  more  legitimate  than  many  other  ex- 
penses incurred  at  Parliamentary  elections. 
The  hon.  Member  had  spoken  with  indig- 
nation of  the  expenses  incurred  by  the 
bringing  up  of  voters  ;  but  how  was  an 
election  to  be  conducted  if  the  voters  were 
not  brought  up  ?  Well,  if  they  were  to  be 
brought  up  at  the  expense,  not  of  the  can- 
didate, but  of  the  locality,  the  ratepayers 
would  soon  demur  to  the  expenditure, 
saying  that  what  was  a  national  duty  ought 
to  be  also  a  national  charge,  and  making  a 
claim,  which  could  not  be  long  resisted, 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund.  After  the  great 
change  of  1832,  the  period  of  time  in  which 
electors  were  allowed  to  record  their  votes 
was  reduced.  The  result  was,  that  in  a 
county  sixty  miles  long  it  became  neces- 
sary on  a  certain  day  to  bring  in  the  course 
of  eight  hours  some  4,000  or  5,000  men 
to  the  poll.  Now,  how  was  it  possible  to 
do  that  without  an  organized  arrangement  ? 
On  the  nomination  day  a  sham  candidate 
might  come  forward  and  express  his  de- 
termination to  go  to  the  poU.  There  was 
no  room  in  such  a  case  for  hesitation  ;  but, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  being 
defeated  by  an  unworthy  foe,  the  real  can- 


didate was  under  the  necessity  of  causing 
instant  preparations  being  made  for  bring- 
ing up  his  voters  to  the  poll.  If  this  were 
not  done,  the  adventurous  candidate  might 
be  successful.  Even  now,  there  was  not 
a  sufficient  check  against  this ;  but  surely 
what  check  there  was  ought  not  to  be  abo- 
lished. Whatever  check  there  was  ought 
rather  to  be  cultivated  and  cherished.  The 
remarks  which  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Ham- 
lets were  deserving  of  consideration,  al- 
though they  were  not  of  very  great  im- 
portcmce,  and  he  thought  they  might  well 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Corrupt 
Practices.  The  adoption  of  the  addition 
moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
would,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  lead  to  the 
greatest  public  inconvenience  and  disaster, 
and  he  entreated  the  Committee  not  to 
assent  to  it. 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  in  reply,  said,  that 
as  to  the  argument  that  if  this  Motion 
were  carried  there  would  be  danger  that 
these  charges  would  ultimately  be  thrown 
on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  he  wished  to 
ask  how,  in  this  respect,  the  proposition 
differed  from  that  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — that  the  expenses  of  polling 
booths  should  be  placed  upon  the  local 
rates  ?  The  only  expenses  which  he  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  wished  to  throw  upon  public 
rates  were  necessary  expenses,  whilst  con- 
veyence  of  voters  to  the  poll  was  not  a 
necessarv  expense. 

Mb.  CONOLLY  thought  that  the  pro- 
position was  one  of  very  great  importance; 
and  that,  as  they  were  going  to  make  an  en- 
ormous increase  to  the  constituencies, 
they  were  bound  to  provide  some  defence 
against  the  corruption  to  which  it  might 
lead.  He  hoped  that  the  proposition 
would  be  followed  up  by  another  to  make 
other  expenses  of  elections  be  borue  by  the 
constituents. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  requested  the 
Chairman  to  put  his  proposition,  requir- 
ing candidates  for  counties  and  boroughs 
to  deposit  sums  of  £100  and  £50  respec- 
tively towards  the  election  expenses  with 
the  returning  officer,  as  an  addition  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton,  otherwise  the  sense  of  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  be  taken  upon  it  at  all. 

Question,  ''  That  those  words  be  added 
to  the  proposed  Amendment,"  put,  and 
negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  ''That  those 
words  be  there  added.' 

Y  2  [  Committee^  Clause  A . 
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The  Committee  dmded:'^AjeB  142  ; 
Noes  248  :  Majority  106. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  to  insert  the  following 
clause : — 

Claase  B  (Rooms  to  be  hired  wherever  they 
can  be  obtained).  At  every  contested  Election 
for  any  County  or  Borough,  unless  some  building 
or  place  belonging  to  the  County  or  Borough  is 
provided  by  the  justices  for  that  purpose,  the  re- 
turning officer  shall,  whenever  it  is  practicable  so 
to  do,  instead  of  erecting  a  booth,  hire  ,a  building 
or  room  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  poll : 

Where  in  any  place  there  is  any  room,  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  which  is  payable  out  of  any 
rates  levied  in  such  place,  such  room  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  person  or  corporation  having 
the  control  over  the  same,  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  poll  at  such  place. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  to  insert  the  following 
clause : — 

Clause  C  (Amendment  as  to  time  for  delivery 
of  lists  and  commencement  of  register  of  voters). 
The  forty-seventh  and  forty-eighth  sections  of  the 
Act  of  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  eighteen,  relating  to  the  trans- 
mission and  delivery  of  the  book  or  books  con-  i 
taining  the  list  of  voters  to  the  sheriff  and 
returning  officer  shall  be  construed  as  if  the 
word  "  December  '*  were  substituted  in  those 
sections  for  the  word  "  November,"  and  the  said 
book  or  books  shall  be  the*  register  of  persons 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  County  or  Borough  to 
which  such  register  relates  at  any  election  which 
takes  place  during  the  year  commencing  on  the 
first  day  of  January  next  after  such  register  is 
made,  and  the  register  of  electors  in  force  at  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  this  Act.  shall  be  the 
register  in  force  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  D  (Amendment  of  Oath  to  be 

taken  by  poll  clerk). 

The  oath  to  be  taken  by  a  poll  clerk  shall 
hereafter  be  in  the  following  form : — 

I,  A.B  ,  do  hereby  swear  that  I  will  truly  and 
indifferently  take  the  poll  at  the  Election  of 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  [Bo- 
rough or  County]  of  .    So  help 
me  God. 
Every  person  for  the  time  being  by  law  per- 
mitted to  make  a  solemn  affirmation  or  declara- 
tion instead  of  taking  an  oath,  may  instead  of 
taking  the  oath  hereby  appointed,  make  a  solemn 
affirmation  in  the  form  of  the  oath  hereby  ap- 
pointed, substituting  the  words  "  solemnly,  sin- 
cerely, and  truly  declare  and  affirm,"  for  the  word 
••  swear,"  and  omitting  the  words  "  So  help  me 
God,"— -(3ft-.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second 

time. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  GTJRNEY  suggested 
that  a  declaration  should  be  substituted  for 


the  oath,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commissioners  on  Oaths, 
who  were  all  agreed  as  to  the  advisability 
of  abolishing  such  oaths  as  that  now  pro- 
posed. 

Mb.  WALPOLE  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  proper  time  to 
act  upon  such  a  suggestion  woidd  be  when 
a  Bill  was  introduced  on  the  subject  of 
oaths.  It  was  quite  possible  that  the 
House  of  Commons  might  not  concur  in 
the  views  of  the  Commissioners,  who,  he 
understood,  were  divided  in  opinion. 

Me.  RUSSELL  GURNET  said,  they 
were  all  agreed  as  to  the  propriety  of  abo- 
lishing all  such  oaths  as  these. 

ViscoTOT  CRANBORNE  said,  a  con- 
tested election  was  not  an  occasion  of  that 
solemnity  that  required  a  man  to  be  called 
upon  to  take  such  an  oath  as  this,  and  he 
thought  that  a  declaration  would  be  quite 
sufficient. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  a  declaration 
would  be  of  no  use,  because  you  could  not 
prosecute  a  person  for  a  false  declaration, 
whereas  you  could  for  a  false  oath. 

Mb.  GILPIN  said,  the  word  of  an 
honourable  man  ought  to  be  taken  for  as 
much  worth  as  his  oath,  and  therefore  he 
hoped  that  a  declaration  would  be  sub- 
stituted for  an  oath  in  this  clause. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  then  moved  an 
Amendment  to  substitute  a  declaration 
in  lieu  of  oath. 

Amendment  proposed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  clause  to  insert  the  words  ''  In  lieu 
of."— (ITr.  Gladstone.) 

Question  put,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  173; 
Noes  178  :  Majority  5. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

New  Clause — 

Clanse  E  (Receipt  of  parochial  relief.)  The 
thirty-sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  the  second  year 
of  King  William  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty-fire, 
disqualifying  persons  in  receipt  of  parochial  relief 
from  being  registered  as  Toters  for  a  Borough, 
shall  apply  to  a  County  also,  and  the  said  section 
shall  be  construed  as  if  the  word  **  County  "  were 
inserted  therein  before  the  word  **  City," 

— agreed  to. 
House  resumed, 

Committee.report  Progress :  to  sit  again 
this  dag  at  Two  of  the  clock. 
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VACCINATION  BILL-.[Bill  175.] 
{Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr,  Gaihome  Hardy, 

Mr,  Bunt.) 

THIED  BEADIKG. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Mr.  VANDERBYL  :  It  is  with  great 
reluctance^that  I  rise  to  move  *'  that  this 
Bill  be  read  this  day  six  months."  The 
object  of  the  Bill  is  ''to  consolidate  and 
amend  the  laws  relating  to  vaccination/' 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  too  complicated  a 
course  has  been  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  making  thb  a  useful  measure.  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  am  an 
advocate  for  continuing  the  system  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination;  but,  to  secure  that 
object,  I  think  it  is  unnecessary  and  absurd 
to  overburden  this  Bill  with  clauses  which 
can  only  act  as  so  much  dead  weight  and 
thus  destroy  the  object  we  wish  to  secure. 
I  may  refer  briefly  to  a  few  clauses  to 
demonstrate  how  necessarj^  it  is  that  this 
Bill  be  reconsidered.  Allow  me  in  the  first 
place,  to  direct  attention  to  Clause  6,  de- 
fining the  remuneration  of  public  vacci- 
nators, and,  without  wishing  to  compare 
the  education  of  the  medical  man  with 
that  of  the  attorney  or  solicitor,  let  me 
ask  hon.  members  what  they  think  of  pay- 
ing educated  gentlemen  eighteenpence  for 
performing  a  surgical  operation  requiring 
skill  and  judgment,  writing  in  the  register 
the  name,  age,  sex,  &c„  of  the  person, 
inspecting  the  patient  on  the  seventh  day, 
writing  two  certificates,  and  transmitting 
one  by  post  or  otherwise  to  the  Eegistrar. 
The  Bill  does  not  say  who  is  to  pay  the 
postage,  but  one  penny  for  postage  will 
absorb  one  eighteenth,  or  more  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  payment  offered.  In  my 
opinion  this  proposal  is  perfectly  scanda- 
lous, and  I  think  the  framers  of  this  Bill, 
and  of  this  clause,  felt  that  they  were 
about  to  inflict  a  gross  injustice;  hence 
they  proceeded  by  the  offer  of  gratuities 
—in  short.  Clause  5  was  inserted  as  a  kind 
of  sop  to  make  things  look  pleasant.  But 
on  going  to  Clause  8,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pay  for  re-vaccinations  two-thirds 
of  the  fee  for  the  primary  operation,  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  upon  what  principle 
it  is  proposed,  and,  if  allowed  to  remain, 
it  comes  to  this,  that  we  undertake  to  give 
a  premium  for  carelessness,  for  we  agree 
to  pay  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenpence 
*->that  is  one  shilling — for  re-vaccinations 


which  is  exactly  the  amount  of  the  gratuity 
offered  for  successful  operations.  The  vac- 
cinator will  therefore  get  one  shilling  in 
either  case ;  ^ut,  when  ho  has  to  re-vac- 
cinate anybody  beyond  the  distance  of  one 
mile,  two-thirds  of  the  primary  fee  will  be 
•one  shiUing  and  fourpence,  so  that  he 
will  get  more  for  re-vaccinations  than  the 
gratuity  offered,  and  when  he  re-vaccinates 
beyond  the  distance  of  two  miles  he  would 
be  entitled  to  two  shillings — that  is,  twice 
as  much  as  the  gratuity  offered.  Now  I 
disapprove  of  any  antidotes  for  carelessness 
in  the  shape  of  gratuities,  and  I  would 
therefore  omit  giving  the  gratuity  and  pay- 
ing for  re-vaccinations.  I  would  propose 
to  pay  i^Q  medical  man  fairly  for  the 
operation,  and  expect  it  to  be  successfully 
performed  ;  and  if,  from  any  cause  what- 
ever, re- vaccination  be  required  the  medical 
man  should  be  obliged  to  perform  the 
operation  again,  without  further  payment. 
This  seems  to  me  the  rational  mode  of 
treating  this  question.  Now,  as  regards 
the  registration  of  vaccination,  I  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  useless,  and 
tyrannical  scheme  for  compiling  a  national 
register  of  vaccination — useless,  because 
if  any  evidence  were  required  as  to  any 
particular  person  having  been  success- 
fully vaccinated,  the  information  can 
be  more  certainly  and  more  readily  ob- 
tained by  inspection  of  the  person's  arm ; 
tyrannical,  because  it  subjects  private 
practitioners  and  parents  to  the  risk  of 
being  summarily  convicted  in  a  penalty  of 
20«.  for  not  sending  a  certificate  to  the 
registrar.  As  regards  the  public  vaccin- 
ator, he  has  made  a  contract,  and,  it  may 
be  argued,  he  must  abide  by  it ;  but  why 
should  the  private  practitioner,  when  he 
has  finished  the  operation,  and  is  about  to 
depart,  be  stopped  to  write  a  certificate  ? 
He  can  scarcely  ask  for  a  fee  from  his 
patient  for  this  extra  service;  and  why 
should  his  time  be  occupied  by  writing  a 
certificate  for  the  Government  without  pay- 
ment? I  venture  to  say  that  a  much 
simpler  scheme  could  be  devised  for  ob- 
taining all  the  statistical  information  we 
may  require  on  this  subject.  But  I  am 
unwilling  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
any  longer,  and  therefore  move  **  that  this 
Bill  be  read  on  this  day  six  months." 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  six 
months." — {Mr,  Vanderhyl,) 

Mb.  BRUCE  said,  that  the  two  points 
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referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member  had  been 
folly  discussed  in  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Bill  and  in  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House,  and  he  therefore  trusted  the  hon. 
Member  would  not  persevere  with  his 
Motion. 

Mr.  BRADY  agreed  with  the  principle 
of  compulsory  vaccination  ;  but  the  House 
ought  to  give  the  people  some  security 
that  that  principle  should  be  carried  out 
perfectly,  and  he  contended  that  the  Bill 
before  the  House  did  not  give  that  se- 
curity, and  was  altogether  imperfect. 

Mb.  barrow  said,  that  medical  men 
were  not  at  all  agreed  with  respect  to  the 
efficacy  of  vaccination.  He  thought  it 
would  be  highly  impolitic,  under  such  cir« 
cumstances,  to  pass  a  compulsory  measure. 

Sib  J.  CLARKE  JERYOISE  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  postponed  till  further  in- 
quiry were  made. 

]^.  KENDALL  was  in  favour  of  an 
efficient  system  of  vaccination,  but  would 
vote  against  the  third  reading  because  he 
thought  sufficient  regard  had  not  been  had 
to  the  feelings  of  the  lower  classes. 

Mb.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  would 
vote  against  the  measure  because  he  was 
persuaded  that  even  if  it  were  passed  an 
agitation  would  be  commenced,  which 
would  not  cease  until  the  Act  was  re- 
pealed. 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
thought  it  wiser  to  save  peoples'  Hves 
than  to  consult  their  prejudices.  The  agi- 
tation against  the  Bill  was  confined  to  a 
very  smidl  class — Mr.  Morrison  and  his  pill 
takers,  and  Dr.  Coffin  and  the  Herbalists. 
The  example  of  Scotland  showed  the  value 
of  a  good  vaccination  Bill,  The  result  of 
passing  the  measure  for  that  country  was 
that  the  death  rate  from  small-pox  had 
been  reduced  from  2,000  per  annum  to 
only  120  per  annum. 

Question,  *•  That  the  word  '  now '  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 

ECCLESIASTICAL   TITLES  AND  ROMAN 

CATHOUC  RELIEF  ACTS. 

NOKIKATIOK    OF   COKUITTSE. 

Mn.  MacEYOY  rose  to  move  the  com- 
pletion of  the  nomination  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Ro- 
man Catholio  Relief  Acts. 

Question  proposed, "  That  Mr.  M'Kenna 
be  one  other  Member  of  the  Select  Com- 
Mr,  Bruce 


mittee  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  and 
Roman  Catholio  Relief  Acts." 

Me.  KEWDEQATE  objected  to  the 
nomination  at  that  late  hour,  and  moved 
that  the  debate  be  adjourned. 

Lord  KAAS  said,  the  House  some  time 
ago  sanctioned  the  appointment  of  the 
Committee,  and  it  would  be  only  a  fair 
and  usual  course  to  allow  the  nomination. 
The  intention  of  the  House  had  been  long 
expressed,  and  he  hoped  that  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  oppose  himself  to  it. 

Mb.  NEWDEQATE  said,  he  should 
persevere  with  his  Motion. 

Me.  hunt  observed,  that  as  the  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  was  to  prevent  the 
nomination  of  the  Committee,  it  would  be 
the  fairer  course  to  move  that  it  be  nomi- 
nated that  day  three  months,  and  take  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  subject. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  that 
course  would  not  suit  his  purpose. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  '*  That 
the  Debate  be  now  adjourned."  —  [Mr. 
Newdegate.) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  13;  Noes 
38:  Majority  25. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Colonel  W.  STTJART  moved  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, ''  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn.''-^  CofoiMl 
WiUiam  Stuart.) 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  12  ;  Noes 
39 :  Majority  27. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Judge  Advocate  and  Mr.  Chichester 
FoETEscuE  nominated  other  Members  of 
the  said  Select  Committee. 

On  mention  of  Mr.  Newdegate's  name. 
Me.  NEWDEOATE  said,  he  should  de- 
cline to  serve. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
Mr.  Newdegate  be  one  other  Member  of 
the  Select  Committee,''  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  WiLLUM  Edwabd  Fobstib,  Mr.  Hsvbt 
AusTiw  Bbvos,  Mr.  Bbntutok,  Lord  Fbbobbiok 
Catbitdzsh,  and  Mr.  Bbbtt  nominated  other 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee : — Power  to 
■end  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ;  Five  to  be 
the  qaontm. 

House  a^ioomed  at 
Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 

Friday,  June  28,  1867. 

MINUTES.}— SKLXCTCoificimi-~On  Conitrao- 
tion  of  the  House  appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  First  Reading  ^Vaccin&iion* 
(189);  Christ  Choroh  (Oxford)  Ordinanoes  * 
(100) ;  Reai  Estate  Charges  Act  Amendment  * 
(101). 

Second  Reading^ Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland) 
(173). 

Select  Committee — Report  —  Pier  and  Harbour 
Orders  Confirmation  (No.  2)«  (187) ;  Railway 
Companies*  (159),  The  Duke  of  Cleveland 
and  The  Earl  Graham  added. 

Committee — Drainage  and  Improyement  of  lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental*  (165) ;  Lunacy  (Soot- 
land)  •(163). 

Report — Drainage  and  Improyement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental*  (165) ;  Lunacy  (Scot- 
land)* (163). 

Third  Reading — Tyne  Improvement*  (157); 
Pier  and  Harbour  Order  Confirmation  (No.  3)  * 
(161) ;  Bridges  (Irehmd)  *  (164). 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND.— 

HER    MAJESTY'S    ANSWER 

TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  Quben's  Answer  to  the  Address  of 
Monday  last  reported  as  follows  :^ 

"  I  have  received  your  Address,  praying  that  I 
will  give  directions  that,  by  the  operation  of  a 
Royal  Commission  or  otherwise,  full  and  accurate 
information  be  procured  as  to  the  nature  and 
amount  of  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their 
more  productive  management.  And  I  have  given 
directions  that  a  Conmiission  shall  issue  for  the 
purpose  which  you  have  requested. 
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CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

XOnOV  70B  A  SELECr  COMMITTEE. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON  rose  to 
move  that  a  Select  Committee  he  ap- 
pointed to  consider  whether  any  and  what 
arrangements  can  he  made  to  remedj 
the  present  defective  Construction  of  the 
House  in  reference  to  Hearing.  Although 
the  suhject  of  the  Motion  was  perhaps  of  a 
hnmhler  kind  than  many  which  occupied 
their  Lordship's  attention,  yet  it  was  cer- 
tainly one  of  considerable  importance,  for 
he  Tentnred  to  think  that  there  could  he 
no  greater  hindrance  to  the  transaction  of 
pubHc  business  than  the  impossibility  of 
hearing  distinctly  what  was  going  on. 
On  the  front  Ministerial  and  Opposition 
benches,  no  doubt,  it  was  possible  to  hear 
what  was  said ;  but  of  no  other  part  of  the 
House  could  as  much  be  said.  His  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Malmesbury)  who 
spoke  on  the  subject  during  his  absence 
the  other  evening,  and  who  said  that  a 


Committee  had  been  appointed  on  the 
subject  some  years  ago,  had  overlooked 
the  fact  that  he  sat  on  the  Treasury  bench, 
from  or  to  which  all  speeches  were  ad- 
dressed, and  had  made  the  mistake  of  sup- 
posing that  other  noble  Lords  in  other 
parts  of  the  House  could  hear  and  be 
heard  as  well  as  the  occupants  of  the 
Treasury  and  the  front  Opposition  benches. 
The  noble  Earl  had  served  on  a  Com- 
mittee appointed  twelve  or  fourteen  years 
ago,  which  considered  all  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  House,  and  suggested  several 
improvements,  which  were  carried  out 
and  had  been  found  exceedingly  useful. 
But  surely  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that 
science  had  stood  still  since  Uiat  Com- 
mittee sat,  and  that  other  practical  improye- 
ments  might  not  now  be  possible.  More 
than  that,  he  must  remind  his  noble  Friend 
that  the  main  object  of  that  Committee 
was  to  consider  how  the  hearing  could 
be  improved  mainly  in  regard  to  the  Be* 
porters'  Gallery.  No  doubt  the  result  of 
the  improvements  then  recommended  was 
that  the  Reporters  could  hear  the  de- 
bates more  perfectly  than  before,  as  their 
gallery  was  advanced  and  lowered  some 
10  or  12  feet:  but  as  far  as  the  great 
body  of  the  Peers  were  concerned,  scarcely 
any  improvement  had  been  effected.  If 
their  Lordships  would  bear  in  mind  what 
the  measurements  of  the  House  were, 
they  would  at  once  perceive  the  proba- 
bility of  their  being  a  great  difficulty  in 
hearing.  Its  length  was  ninety-three 
feet,  its  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
highest  part  of  the  ceiling  about  fifty 
feet,  and  the  width  about  forty-five  feet. 
There  were  large  spaces  orerhead,  behind 
the  Woolsack,  and  below  the  Bar.  In 
addition  to  l^ese,  there  was  under  the 
House  an  immense  range  of  vaults,  or 
catacombs,  separated  only  from  their  Lord- 
ships' feet  by  an  iron  grating,  and  through 
these  vaults  and  open  spaces  the  voice  of 
every  speaker  wandered  and  ran  to  waste. 
Their  Lordships'  House,  though  it  was 
not  generally  known,  was  considerably 
larger' in  its  dimensions  than  the  House 
of  Commons,  although,  after  all,  the  House 
of  Lords  was  intended  to  accommodate 
only  about  one-half  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers of  which  the  other  House  was  com- 
posed. While  on  the  largest  division  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  believed,  about 
625  voted,  the  highest  number  who  ever 
recorded  their  votes  on  a  division  in  their 
Lordships'  House  was  about  310.  In 
other  respects  the  accommodation  within 
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the  Honse — if  accommodation  it  could  be 
called  —  was  most  deficient.  The  seats 
themselves  were  not  sufficiently  wide,  and 
the  gangways  were  so  extremely  narrow 
that  passing  through  them  was  incon- 
venient; and  the  spaces  between  the  back 
seats  were  so  narrow  that  no  noble  Lord 
could  sit  upon  them  without  personal  dis- 
comfort. He  was  quite  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  there  should  be  so  great  a 
difference  in  regard  to  the  spaces  between 
the  back  rows  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  the  spaces  between  the  back  rows 
in  their  Lordships'  House.  The  space 
in  that  House  was  only  twelve  inches, 
whereas  in  the  House  of  Commons  it  was 
eighteen  inches.  On  what  possible  prin- 
ciple could  it  be  supposed  that  a  Peer 
required  six  inches  less  room  than  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  House  ?  The  fact  was, 
that  their  Lordships'  House  was  fitted 
up  for  great  pageants  and  State  cere- 
monials, and  not  for  the  transaction  of 
ordinary  business.  A  reference  to  the 
architect's  original  memorandnm  would 
show  that  these  were  the  main  considera- 
tions apparently  in  view  at  that  time. 
And  what  had  been  the  result  ?  He  did 
not  deny  that  on  great  occasions,  when 
a  subject  of  great  importance  was  before 
the  House,  or  a  speaker  of  great  emi- 
nence rose  to  address  their  Lordships, 
and  the  House  was  comparatively  quiet, 
the  debates  were  audible  as  long  as  the 
attention  of  their  Lordships  was  fixed; 
but  under  ordinary  circumstances — when 
they  were  in  Committee,  for  instance, — 
the  sight  was  generally  presented  of  one 
or  two,  and  perhaps  five  or  six,  noble 
Lords  standing  up  around  the  table,  and 
carrying  on  a  conversation  which  might, 
no  doubt,  be  very  interesting  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  but  which  was  absolutely 
unintelligible  to  any  one  who  was  listening 
below  the  gangway.  Well,  the  Peers 
who  were  out  of  earshot  naturally  grew 
impatient  on  such  occasions,  and  accord- 
ingly commenced  talking  ;  so  that  there 
was  no  chance  whatever  of  hearing  what 
was  being  done  at  the  table.  He  was 
sometimes  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  it 
was  that  the  diecussion  ever  reached  the 
ears  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  Beporters' 
Gallery,  and  he  could  only  account  for  the 
fact  on  the  supposition  that  the  sound  of 
the  speakers'  voices  rose  and  was  heard 
more  distinctly  above  head  than  by  noble 
Lords  who  were  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  the  Beporters 
could  and  did  only  accomplish  their  work  by  , 

The  Earl  of  OartMrvon  ' 


a  combination  of  great  intelligence  and  dex- 
terity. It  was  very  well  known  that  when 
the  Houses  were  originally  built  similar  dif- 
ficulties arose  in  regard  to  hearing  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  indeed  continual 
complaints  on  the  subject  were  made  in  the 
early  debates  there.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons, however,  was  too  wise  to  endure  so 
intolerable  a  nuisance,  and  accordingly  two, 
if  not  three.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  they  insti- 
tuted a  number  of  experiments  with  the 
view  of  ascertaining  how  fax  the  defects 
could  be  remedied.  The  result  was  that 
those  defects  were  remedied  to  a  yery 
great  extent ;  and,  whatever  might  be  its 
deficiencies  in  other  respects,  its  acoustic 
properties  now  answered  very  fairly  to  its 
requirements.  He  thought  their  Lordships 
should  take  a  similar  course.  There  were 
two  courses  which  their  Lordships  might 
pursue.  In  his  opinion  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  retain  the  present  chamber 
for  the  great  State  ceremonies  and  pa- 
geants, and  to  transact  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  the  House  in  some  other  room  of 
more  moderate  dimensions  and  better 
adapted  for  hearing.  That,  he  thought, 
would  have  been  the  wise  course  to  have 
taken  originally,  and  he  did  not  know 
that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  revert  to 
it  now.  If,  however,  that  plan  were 
not  adopted,  the  next  best  would  be  to 
improve  their  Lordships'  House  on  the 
Commons'  principle.  He  would  not  on  the 
present  occasion  go  into  the  details,  which 
could  be  far  better  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee which  he  trusted  their  Lordships 
would  appoint  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
He  should  be  prepared  to  lay  some  sug- 
gestions before  the  Select  Committee.  The 
only  principle  necessary  to  be  laid  down 
was  that  no  changes  should  be  made  which 
would  destroy  the  architectural  effect  of 
the  House,  or  render  it  useless  for  great 
State  ceremonials  and  pageants,  which 
were  certainly  necessary,  although  they 
might  take  place  only  once  or  twice 
in  the  course  of  a  twelvemonth.  In  the 
next  place  he  would  suggest  the  desirabio 
lity  of  proceeding  cautiously  and  experi- 
mentally, and  that  the  conclusions  at 
which  the  Committee  might  arrive  should 
be  practically  tested  by  degrees.  What- 
ever might  be  done,  he  did  not  think  the 
House  could  be  made  absolutely  perfect 
for  hearing.  The  original  defects  were  so 
inherent  in  it  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  it  perfect;  but  still  there  was 
room  for  great  and  beneflcial  alterations. 
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Moved,  Thafc  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  whether  any  and  what  Arrangements 
can  be  made  to  remedy  the  present  defective 
Construction  of  the  House  in  reference  to  Hear- 
ing.— ( The  Earl  of  Carnarvon,) 

The  Eabl  op  MAXMESBURY,  in  re- 
ference to  an  allusion  in  the  early  portion 
of  the  noble  Earl's  speech,  said,  that  he 
had  made  no  remarks  to  their  Lordships 
on  this  subject  until  after  the  noble  Earl 
bad  given  notice  of  what  he  intended.  It 
was  not  for  him,  either  as  a  Member  of  the 
Goyemment  or  as  an  individual  Peer,  to 
object  to  such  a  Committee  as  the  noble 
Earl  asked  for,  if  their  Lordships  gener- 
ally were  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of 
the  facts  which  had  been  referred  to,  and 
that  any  benefit  was  likely  to  result  from 
the  labours  of  the  Committee.  He  must 
say,  however,  that,  during  his  own  experi- 
ence of  nearly  thirty  years  in  that  and  the 
old  House,  he  had  not  experienced  the 
great  difficulty  in  hearing  of  which  the 
noble  Earl  had  spoken.  He  was  quite 
sure  that  the  noble  Earl  himself  had  no 
cause  to  complain,  for  whenever  the  noble 
Earl  had  addiressed  the  House  his  speeches 
had  been  heard  and  reported  perfectly. 
His  noble  Friend  had  now  gone  beyond 
his  Notice,  because  he  had  alluded  to  the 
acoustic  qualities  of  the  House.  A  Com- 
mittee which  sat  ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  alterations 
could  be  made  in  acoustic  arrangements 
without  altering  the  architecture  and  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  House.  It 
ought  to  be  a  strong  case  which  would 
m^e  their  Lordships  interfere  with  the 
acoustics  of  the  House,  if  it  had  the  effect 
of  spoiling  its  architecture,  which  was  so 
very  handsome.  His  noble  Friend  spoke 
of  the  personal  inconvenience  suffered  by 
noble  Lords  during  their  attendance  there. 
On  this  point  he  must  differ  from  his  noble 
Friend.  He  did  not  know  whether  the 
noble  Earl  wished  to  have  the  seats  more 
softly  stuffed,  or  whether  his  complaint 
was  directed  to  the  inconvenience  suffered 
by  noble  Lords  when  they  were  addressing 
the  House.  If  he  referred  to  the  latter, 
he  must  ask  his  noble  Friend  whether  the 
inconvenience  was  not  caused  by  Peers 
indulging  in  private  conversation.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  noble  and  learned  Lord  whose 
pr^ence  among  them  was  of  so  much  ad- 
vantage (Lord  Cairns)  complained  that 
speakers  could  not  be  well  heard  in  that 
House.  He  would  remark  that  no  man 
who  had  ever  entered  their  Lordships' 
House  was  heard  better  than  that  noble 


and  learned  Lord.  There  was  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  hearing  everything 
he  uttered — a  fact  which,  doubtless,  was 
to  be  attributed  to  his  clear  and  harmoni- 
ous {voice,  and  to  what  he  said  being  list- 
ened to  with  great  attention.  His  noble 
Friend  who  had  moved  for  a  Committee 
suggested  the  alternative  of  their  Lord- 
ships meeting  in  a  smaller  apartment ;  and 
if  that  were  to  be  done  perhaps  the  best 
course  to  be  taken  would  be  that  their 
Lordships  should  change  places  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  complained  of 
being  crowded;  but  when  there  was  a 
numerous  attendance  of  peers  the  House 
of  Lords  was  not  too  large  for  the  number 
who  had  seats  in  it.  He  did  not  at  all  de- 
sire to  interfere  with  the  wishes  of  his 
noble  Friend;  but,  considering  the  very 
careful  investigation  which  had  already 
taken  place  regarding  the  acoustics  of  the 
House,  and  as  he  was  of  opinion  that  noble 
Lords  who  exerted  themselves  to  speak 
out  could  be  heard,  and  that  the  arrange- 
ments Were  not  inconvenient,  he  thought, 
that  the  proposition  of  his  noble  Friend 
was  unnecessary. 

The  Mabquess  of  CLAKRICARDE 
hoped  that  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  would  be  agreed 
to.  He  and  other  noble  Lords  felt  the  in- 
convenience to  which  the  noble  Earl  had 
referred.  The  noble  Earl  who  had  just 
spoken  thought  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
great  debates,  the  speakers  were  heard  very 
well ;  but  debates  were  constantly  spring- 
ing up,  which,  though  not  of  universal 
importance,  were  of  very  great  moment  to 
large  numbers  in  the  community;  and 
which  should  reach  the  country  through 
the  Gentlemen  in  the  gallery  as  well  as 
be  heard  by  their  Lordships.  If  the  House 
were  not  large  enough,  they  might  have 
recourse  to  galleries ;  but  there  was  gene- 
rally room  enough  in  it.  The  great  fault 
was  that  the  acoustic  arrangements  were 
bad.  If  the  most  rev.  and  right  rev. 
Prelates  spoke  from  their  own  Benches,  in 
accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  House,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  any  one  sitting 
below  the  table  to  hear  what  they  said. 
Accordingly,  they  felt  themselves  obliged 
to  advance  to  the  table  when  they  had  to 
address  their  Lordships.  Again,  when  the  * 
noble  Lords  on  the  Treasury  and  front 
Opposition  Benches  spoke,  he  defied  any 
one  near  the  end  of  the  House  to  hear 
them  unless  they  spoke  very  loud  and 
there  was  very  great  attention.  Speeches 
made  from  the  Benches  in  the  immediate 
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vicinity  of  the  woolsack  were  not  audible 
at  the  other  end  of  the  House.  The  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Malmeabury)  said  that 
speakers  would  be  heard  if  perfect  silence 
were  kept  by  the  other  Peers  ;  but,  prac- 
tically, it  was  an  impossibility  to  expect 
such  silence  in  an  assembly  of  from  100 
to  300  persons.  Besides,  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  business  of  their 
LordJships'  House  that  there  should  be 
communication  among  its  Members.  There 
might  be  great  difficulty  in  improTing  the 
acoustics ;  but,  as  what  had  been  done  be- 
fore had  in  some  slight  degree  effected  an 
improvement  in  that  direction,  he  thought 
they  ought  not  to  rest  contented  till  they 
had  ascertained  whether  the  Palace  of 
Westminster,  which  had  cost  £3,000,000 
of  money,  might  not,  by  a  small  additional 
outlay,  be  made  better  adapted  to  its  pur- 
poses. His  own  opinion  was  that,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  a  remedy  might  be  found 
for  evils  from  which  he,  for  one,  suffered, 
and  of  which  many  noble  Lords  complained. 

Lord  CAIRNS  thought  experience 
showed  that,  when  in  any  assembly  there 
was  a  considerable  buzz  during  the  deli- 
very of  speeches,  there  was  a  fair  inference 
that  the  place  of  assembly  was  not  a  good 
one  for  hearing.  Whenever  a  speaker  was 
heard  there  was  sufficient  silence  around 
to  allow  what  he  was  saying  to  have  its 
effect;  but  whenever,  from  a  defect  in  the 
acoustics,  the  voice  of  a  speaker  could  not 
be  heard,  invariably  and  inevitably  there 
was  a  buzz  of  conversation ;  because  those 
who  under  other  circumstances  would  have 
listened  had  recourse  to  aside  and  bye  con- 
versation among  themselves.  He  should 
regret  anything  being  done  which  would 
spoil  the  architecture  of  the  House  or 
change  its  structural  arrangements ;  but  it 
might  be  found  on  inquiry  that  a  great 
improvement  could  be  effected  in  the 
acoustics  by  arrangements  of  a  light  and 
temporary  character,  which  would  not  in- 
terfere with  the  architectural  charac- 
teristics of  the  building.  He  had  had  a 
long  professional  experience  in  addressing 
the  House  from  outside  the  bar,  and  that 
experience  led  him  to  think  there  never 
was  a  chamber  of  the  same  size  in  which 
it  was  more  difficult  to  make  the  voice  of  a 
speaker  heard  for  any  length  of  time.  He 
hoped  their  Lordships  would  grant  the 
Committee ;  for,  even  if  they  should  find 
that  no  improvement  could  be  effected,  it 
would  be  at  least  some  satisfaction  to  know 
that  they  had  done  their  best. 

li^otion  agreed  to. 

The  Marquees  of  Clanricarde 


And,  on  Jalj    1,  the  Lordi  following  were 
named  of  the  Committee : 


E.  Carnarvon 
£.  Romney 
E.  De  Grey 
E.  Kimberiey 


V.  Evcrsley 
L.  Redesdfde 
L.  SomerhiU 
L.  Cairns. 


PETITION  OF  MR.  J.  J.  MOREWOOD. 
MOTION  FOB  ▲    SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

The  Mabquess  TOWNSHEND,  in  mov- 
ing that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  statements  contained 
in  the  petition  of  Mr.  John  Joseph 
Morewood,  presented  on  the  drd  of  May 
last,  prapng  for  compensation  for  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  promotion  of  Metro- 
politan drainage,  said  that  Mr.  Morewood 
claimed  to  be  considered  the  originator 
of  the  scheme  for  the  main  drainage  of 
the  metropolis,  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plans  and  estimates  for  which  he  had 
incurred  vast  labour  and  expense,  and 
upon  which  he  had  been  engaged  since 
the  year  1845.  Mr.  Morewood  stated 
that  his  plans  had  been  adopted  and 
copied  by  the  Engineer  to  the  Board  of 
Works,  that  he  had  many  times  applied 
for  compensation,  but  had  never  received 
any  satisfaction.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  not  refase  to  perform  this 
simple  act  of  justice. 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  Statements  contained  in  the 
Petition  of  Mr.  John  Joseph  Morewood, presented 
on  the  Sd  of  May  last,  and  to  report  to  the  Honse 
thereupon. — ( The  MarqueMS  Towiuhend.) 

The  DxncB  of  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
he  should  be  sorry  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  casting  discredit  upon  the  efforts 
of,  he  had  no  doubt,  a  very  talented 
person,  who  had  bestowed  a  large  amount 
of  time,  money,  and  consideration  upon 
this  important  subject  of  metropolitan 
drainage,  but  no  sufficient  ground,  in  his 
opinion,  had  been  shown  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee.  Mr.  Morewood 
was  not  the  only  person  who  had  put 
forward  schemes  for  the  improvement  of 
the  drainage  of  London.  During  the  long 
course  of  years — upwards  of  forty  years 
— that  the  subject  had  been  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  of  dif- 
ferent Boards,  and  lastly  of  the  Metro- 
politan Bocurd  of  Works,  no  less  than  137 
competitors  had  forwarded  rival  schemes, 
all  of  which  had  been  fully  considered 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Commission  in 
1850.  If  their  Lordships  were  to  grant 
this  Committee  now  asked  for,  each  one 
of  the   136   other  gentlemen  would   be 
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equally  entitled  to  have  their  claims  sub- 
mitted to  inTestigation.  It  was  claimed 
as  a  distinguishing  feature  of  Mr.  More- 
wood's  scheme  that  it  embraced  the  con- 
struction of  two  low-leyel  intercepting 
sewers,  one  on  the  north,  and  the  other 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  of  a 
character  similar  to  those  included  in  the 
present  Main  Drainage  Works.  Mr.  More- 
wood's  scheme,  however,  was  not  put 
forward  till  1845 ;  while  a  scheme  for 
the  main  drainage  of  London  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  interception  was  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Martin  in  1843.  This  was  sup- 
ported in  the  next  year  by  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  improvement  of  the  me- 
tropolis. The  petitioner  had  stated  that 
in  consequence  of  the  Board  of  Works 
having  adopted  his  plan  he  was  entitled 
to  compensation;  but,  so  far  from  the 
Board  of  Works  having  adopted  Mr.  More- 
wood's  plan,  it  appeared  that  it  was 
considered  with  a  number  of  others  and 
was  deemed  of  such  little  worth  that  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it  in  the  Report, 
and  in  1858,  after  repeated  pressing  and 
much  discussion  it  was  decided  not  to 
refer  it  to  the  Committee  of  Works.  The 
petitioner  had  also  said  that  his  plan  was 
identical  with  that  now  in  course  of 
construction ;  but  the  records  of  the  Board 
of  Works  flowed  that  the  two  plans 
were  entirely  different  in  character  and 
one  who  was  at  the  time  an  eminent 
Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  took 
the  trouble  some  years  ago  to  examine 
into  Mr.  Morewood's  claim;  but  after 
three  days'  inspection  of  the  plans  and  do- 
cuments in  the  case,  he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  untenable,  and  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  bring  it  before 
Parliament.  Under  the  whole  of  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  considering  that  there 
were  136  inventors  of  drainage  schemes,  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  waste  any  of 
their  Lordships'  time  by  appointing  the 
desired  Committee. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Marquess 
TowvsHSND,  in  reply, 

On  Question  ?  their  Lordships  divided: 
—Contents  6  ;  Not-Contents  42 :  Majority 
34. 

CONTENTS. 

TownshendfM.CTVOCT*.]    Ponsonby,  L.  {E.  Bess- 

borough.) 
Duirej,  E.  Somerhill,  L.  (M,  Clan- 

Kimberlay,  E.  iTeUer.']       ricarde,) 

Stanley  of  Alderlej,  L. 
F^Aj,  L.  Stratheden,  L. 


(IrOani)  Bill 
NOT-CONTENTS. 
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Chelmsford,     L.     (L,  Bagot,  L. 

ChaneeUor.)  Helper,  L. 

Bolton,  L. 

Buckingham  and  Chan-  Boston,  L. 

dos,  D.  Brancepeth,     L.      ( V, 

Marlborough,  D.  Boyne.) 

Richmond,  D.  Brodrick,       L.       (V. 

MidUton.) 

Exeter,  M.  Churston,  L. 

Clonbrock,  L. 

Amherst,  E.  Colonsay,  L. 

Bathnrst,  E.  Denman,  L. 

Bradford,  £.  De  Saumarex,  L. 

Cardigan,  E.  Dunsany,  L. 

Dartmouth,  £.  Egerton,  L. 

Devon,  E.  Feversham,  L. 

Graham,  E.   (Z>.  Mot^  Heytesbury,  L. 

trote,)  Heredyth,  L.  (L^Aik^ 

Haddington,  E.  lumney,) 

Malmesbury,  E.  Redesdale,  L. 

Nelson,  E .  Saltersford,  L.  (E»  Cour* 

Romney,  E.  town.) 

Shrewsbury,  E.  Sherborne,  L. 

Stradbroke,  E.  Silcbester,  L.  {E,  Long" 

TankerTille,  E.  ford.) 

Southampton,  L. 

Hawarden,V.  [JVifer.]  Wynford,  L.  ITeller,] 

Besohed  in  the  Negative. 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
{Lord  Chancellor.) 

(No.  172.)      SECOND  RSADINa. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moving 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time  said, 
that  it  was  founded  upon  the  recommenda- 
tions, unanimously  agreed  to,  of  a  Commis- 
sion of  which  his  noble  Friends  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Cairns,  the  late  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  many  eminent 
lawyers,  were  members.  Its  details,  which 
had  been  divided  into  five  parts,  and  which 
provided,  among  other  things,  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  yice-ChanceUor  and  a  staff 
of  Chief  Clerks  and  Assistant  Clerks  would, 
he  helieved,  he  more  advantageously  dis- 
cussed in  Committee.  The  second  part 
aholished  the  office  of  Masters  except 
one — namely,  the  office  of  Receiver.  The 
third  part  assimilated  the  practice  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  in  Ireland  to  that 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  England. 
The  fourth  part  made  the  fees  payable 
in  stamps  instead  of  in  money ;  and  the 
fifth  part  comprised  many  details  which 
came  under  no  particular  head.  The  BiU 
had  come  up  to  their  Lordships  after  full 
and  careful  consideration  in  the  other 
House. 

Moved. ''  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  2\'* 
--{The  Lord  Chancellor.) 
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LoED  CRANWORTH  said,  that  his 
general  impression  was  that  the  husiness  of 
the  Irish  Court  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
existing  staff ;  and  it  would  be  requisite, 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  before  passing 
this  measure,  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the 
fresh  appointment  which  it  contemplated. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  was  glad  to  find  that  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  spite  of  the  important  business 
which  had  been  under  consideration  this 
Session,  had  managed  to  pass  a  Bill  which 
he  trusted  would  meet  with  their  Lord- 
ships' approval. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Monday  next. 

THE  VISIT  OP  THE  VICEROY  OF 
EGYPT.-^UESTION. 

Lord  WHARNCLIFFE  wished,  be- 
fore their  Lordships  adjourned,  to  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment,  a  Question 
with  regard  to  the  approaching  visit  of  the 
Yiceroy  of  Egypt.  It  had  been  stated  in 
the  newspapers,  and  he  had  seen  the  state- 
ment wiUi  great  regret,  that  no  attempt 
would  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment  or  on  the  part  of  the  country  to  give 
to  a  potentate,  who  had  extended  so  much 
hospitality  to  our  own  countrymen,  a  recep- 
tion worthy  of  his  rank  and  posiUon,  but 
that  the  Viceroy  would  have  to  seek  refuge 
in  the  house  of  his  Consul  at  Blackheath. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  intentions  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  Whether  the 
statement  to  which  he  referred  was  cor- 
rect ? 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  was  not  going 
to  the  houso  of  his  Consul.  He  had  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  Government, 
and  during  his  stay  in  England  he  would 
receive  all  the  honour  to  which  he  was 
entitled  from  his  position,  and  the  good 
feeling  which  this  country  entertained 
towards  him. 

Hoofle  adjoumed  at  half-past  Six 

o'clock  to  Monday  next 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Friday^  June  28,  1867. 

MINUTES.]  — SxucT  CoMiaTTsx  — On  House 
of  Commons  (Arrangements)  nominated;  on 
Paris  Exhibition  Mr.  Marsh  added. 

PuBuo  Bills  —  Resolution  in  CommiiUe-rVwiT 
Law  Board  [Salaries  and  Snperannuations.] 

The  Lord  Chancellor 


Firtt  iZ^JodiM^— Naval  Stores  •  [214]. 

Second  Reading — Local  Goyernment  Supple* 
menUl  (No.  6) •  [206]. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [79] 
[b.p.];  Vice  Admiralty  Courts  Act  Amend- 
ment* [155]  ;  Public  Records  (Ireland)*  (rtf- 
comm.)  [185] ;  Edinburgh  Proyisional  Onler 
Confirmation  •  [205]. 

Report — Vice  Admiralty  Courts  Act  Amendment  * 
•  [155];  Public  Records  (Ireland)*  {re-eomm.) 
[185];  Edinburgh  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation* [205]. 

Considered  as  amended — Railways  (Guards'  and 
Passengers'  Communication)  *  [39]. 

Withdrawn — Representation  of  the  People  (Ire- 
land)* [115]. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  Clock. 

PARLIAMENT— MORNING  SITTINGS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer.  Whether  he  proposed  to  continue 
the  Morning  Sittings  at  Two  o'clock  and 
the  E?ening  at  Nine  o'clock  after  the 
month  of  June?  The  result  of  this  ar- 
rangement had  been  most  satisfactory  in 
the  morning,  but  in  the  evening  the  House 
bad  often  been  very  thin  indeed.  It  was 
understood  at  the  time  the  arrangement 
was  entered  into  that  these  Morning  Sit- 
tings would  not  continue  after  one  month. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  This  is  a  question  which  I  should 
wish  to  leave  to  be  decided  entirely  by  the 
wish  of  the  House.  It  was  not  proposed 
as  a  general  arrangement ;  and  I  should 
not  recommend  the  House  to  adopt  it  as  a 
general  arrangement.  I  asked  the  House 
to  agree  to  try  this  new  plan  for  the  better 
progress  of  a  Measure  of  great  importance^ 
in  which  both  sides  of  the  House  felt 
equally  interested  ;  and  I  think  I  may  pre- 
sume to  say  that,  as  regards  that  Measure^ 
the  arrangement  has  been  eminently  suc- 
cessful. I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  an 
arrangement  would  be  the  best  which  the 
House  could  make.  Under  any  circum- 
stances I  should  wish  to  consult  the  feeling 
of  the  House.  But  my  impression  is  that, 
in  the  position  in  which  we  find  ourselves, 
it  would  be  wise  on  the  part  of  the  House 
not  entirely  to  withdraw  from  the  arrange* 
ment.  I  should  be  inclined  to  propose,  if 
it  meets  with  general  approval,  that  for 
another  month  the  power  of  meeting  at 
Two  and  at  Nine  o'clock  should  be  con- 
tinued, but  in  a  modified  form  ;  so  that  it 
would  not  be  a  matter  of  necessity,  but  the 
.  Government  would  be  able  to  avail  them- 
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selTes  of  the  priTiIege  until  thej  see  the 
Reform  Bill  fairly  out  of  the  House,  After 
that  we  may  perhaps  find  it  necessary  to 
recar  to  our  normal  state  of  Morning  Sit- 
tings, if  we  hare  Morning  Sittings  at  all. 
Bot  if  the  House  should  wish  to  meet  at 
Two  o'clock,  my  desire  would  he  to  com- 
ply with  that  wish,  in  order  that  there 
might  be  discussion  upon  some  questions 
of  great  importance  which  of  late  hare 
been  unfortunately  neglected. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  pre- 
sumed the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
place  a  Notice  on  the  Paper,  so  as  to  afford 
the  House  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  on  the  matter. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  already  done  so. 

SiE  EDWARD  BULLER  said,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  consider  the  desirability 
of  the  House  meeting  at  Two  o'clock  on 
Wednesdays  ?     ["  No,  no."] 

THE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT— QUESTION. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  the  statement 
contained  in  the  public  papers,  to  the  effect 
that  his  Highness  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  is 
to  be  lodged  at  Mr.  Larkins's  prifate  house 
during  his  residence  in  this  country,  is 
correct  ?  This  was  a  most  important  Ques- 
tion, and  Egypt  was  a  most  important 
country,  as  far  as  this  kingdom  was  con- 
cerned. He  did  trust  that  when  the  Ruler 
of  that  country  came  here  we  should  be 
able  to  giTe  him  a  reception  suited  to  his 
rank. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  The  statement,  Sir, 
which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  is 
so  far  correct  that,  as  I  understand,  it  was 
the  original  intention  of  the  Viceroy  to 
take  up  his  quarters  in  the  manner  de- 
scribed. But  upon  hearing  of  his  intended 
Tisit,  sympathizing  entirely  in  the  opinion 
which  my  noble  Friend  has  expressed,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  communicate  with 
the  Viceroy,  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  addressed  to  him  an  invitation  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  London  during 
the  few  days  he  passes  in  England,  and  be 
received  as  the  guest  of  the  State.  That 
invitation,  I  am  happy  to  say,  he  has  ac- 
cepted. Rooms  have  been  prepared  at 
Claridge's  Hotel — rooms,  I  may  remark, 
which  have  been  occupied  on  former  occa- 
siana  by  other  crowned  heads  who  have 
viated  here — and  we  will  take  care  that  all 


due  honour  shall  be  paid  him  both  at  his 
landing,  upon  his  journey,  and  his  arrival 
in  London.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  the 
general  feeling,  both  in  this  House  and 
out  of  it,  that  we  ought  to  do  what  is  in 
our  power  to  show  proper  courtesy  and 
respect  to  a  Ruler  who  has  always  shown 
great  goodwill  and  readiness  to  oblige 
where  we  have  been  concerned — a  good- 
will which  is  very  important  to  us. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  pease  said,  there  was  a  rumour 
that  the  Government  had  accepted  or 
would  accept  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall)  with 
regard  to  Schedule  D,  and  he  would  there- 
fore ask.  Whether,  if  so,  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposes  any  alteration  in 
the  enfranchising  portion  of  the  Schedule 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  given 
notice  to  amend  with  regard  to  the  bo- 
roughs ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  if  the  Government  consent 
to  alter  the  Schedule  they  will  propose  any 
changes  in  it  which  may  be  necessary  ; 
but  I  must  decline  to  answer  these  con- 
tingent inquiries  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

IMPORTATION  OF  FOREIGN  CATTLE. 

QXJEsnoir. 

Sib  GEORGE  STUCLEY  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  Whether  it  is  not  expedient  that 
enclosed  markets,  provided  with  lairs  and 
slaughterhouses,  should  be  established  at 
the  Ports  where  the  entry  of  Foreign  Cattle 
is  permitted  ;  that  markets  should  be  held 
there  ;  that  buyers  should  buy  as  at  other 
markets ;  that  cattle  should  not  be  removed 
alive,  but  killed  or  detained  alive  in  lairs ; 
and  that  importers  not  selling  on  one  market 
day  might  hold  the  cattle  over  to  the  next  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  in 
reply  that  the  Privy  Council,  some  days  ago, 
gave  directions  for  the  preparation  of  an  Order 
exactly  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 
hon.  Baronet.  That  Order  had  been  passed 
that  day.  Any  port  in  future  might  obtain 
a  licence  for  an  enclosed  market  for  the  sale 
of  foreign  cattle.  The  cattle  most  be  killed 
within  six  days,  and  in  no  case  might  the 
cattle  leave  the  enclosed  market  alive. 

THE  BOARD  OF  WORKS.— QUESTION. 
Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
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Department.  Why  a  Retarn  ordered  by  tbe 
House  on  the  26th  of  March,  relating  to 
the  Board  of  Works,  has  not  yet  been  laid 
upon  the  table,  and  when  it  will  be  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  received,  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  an  explanation  of  the  delay  which 
had  occurred  in  the  production  of  certain 
returns.  The  fact  was  that  the  analysis 
required  was  so  difficult  that  it  would  be  at 
least  two  months  before  it  would  be  ready. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE    PEOPLE.— 

THE  LODGER  FRANCHISE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Whether,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
an  occupier  of  furnished  lodgings  will  be 
admissible  to  the  franchise  under  the  Reform 
Bill,  provided  such  lodgings  are  of  the 
clear  annual  value,  if  unfurnished,  of  ten 
pounds  or  upwards  ? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL :  Sir, 
the  occupiers  of  furnished  lodgings  will  be 
admissible  to  the  franchise  under  the  Re« 
form  Bill  in  the  case  supposed  by  the 
Question.  The  words  used  are  the  words 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  taken  from 
the  measure  of  last  Session,  and  they 
appear  sufficient  to  express  the  object 
desired. 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  THE  COLUM- 
BIAN STATES.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GRAVES  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Office  has  been  called  to  the  compulsory 
discharge  of  the  cargo  of  the  steamer 
Caribbean  at  Santa  Martha,  on  her  way  to 
Carthagena  ;  and  whether  any  steps  have 
been  taken  for  recovering  possession  of 
the  cargo,  or  insuring  due  protection  to 
British  commerce  during  the  revolution  in 
the  Columbian  States  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  in  reply,  that,  in 
consequence  of  a  private  communication  he 
had  received  that  morning  from  his  hon. 
Friend,  he  had  carefully  examined  the 
despatches  from  that  part  of  the  world  to 
see  whether  he  could  find  any  allusion  to 
the  transaction  referred  to  but  he  could 
not  find  any.  The  story  would  probably 
reach  him  by  the  next  mail.  He  was 
not  surprised  to  hear  of  such  a  case 
in  the  state  of  civil  war  and  revolution 
which  now  existed  in  tfafose  States.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  say  what  action 
Colonel  SyU9 


or  whether  any  action  could  be  taken  on  an 
ex  parte  statement,  but  his  hon.  Friend 
mignt  be  sure  that  all  that  was  proper  would 
be  done  to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  British  subjects. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL--[BiLL  79.] 
(Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary 
Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley.) 

OOMMITTEE.        [PROGRESS  JUNE   27.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

New  Clause  (Mode  of  demanding  Rates). 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
that,  on  a  former  occasion,  it  appeared  to 
be  the  general  feeling  of  the  House  that 
some  provision  of  this  kind  should  be  in- 
troduced, and  the  Government  had  there- 
fore consented  to  bring  up  a  clause  on  the 
subject,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  that 
no  elector  would  be  disqualified  for  not 
haying  paid  the  rate  unless  the  rate  had 
been  duly  demanded  of  him  :— 

**  Erery  poor  rate  payable  from  an  ocoapier  ia 
reipeot  of  any  premises  capable  of  conferring  upon 
him  the  Parliamentary  Frftnchise  under  this  or 
any  other  Act,  shall  be  demanded  of  him  by  a 
rec^uisition  or  demand  note  wholly  or  partly  in 
writing  or  print,  which  requisition  or  note  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  served  if  the  same  is  do- 
lirered  to  the  occupier,  or  left  at  his  last  or  usual 
place  of  abode,  or  with  some  person  on  the  pre- 
mises in  respect  of  which  the  rate  is  demanded  ; 
and  no  rate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payable  within 
the  meaning  of  this  or  any  other  Act  as  aforesaid, 
until  the  expiration  of  seyon  clear  days  from  the 
service  of  such  requisition  or  note," — (Mr,  Atior- 
ney  Oeneralf) 

^brought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second 
time. 

Mr.  DENMAN  remarked  that  when  he 
brought  the  subject  forward  the  other  night 
the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  some 
such  clause  should  be  introduced,  and  the 
Attorney  General  undertook  to  prepare 
one.  This  clause  fairly  meets  the  object 
of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  marsh  opposed  the  clause,  con- 
tending that  one  effect  of  it  would  be  that 
the  oyerseer  could  enfranchise  if  he  liked 
the  yery  residuum  of  the  population.  The 
Committee  ought  also  to  take  into  account 
the  ioconyenience  and  expense  of  the  pro- 
posed  proceeding.  There  were  in  most 
places  six  rates  a  year,  and  the  sending  of 
a  letter  by  post  in  each  case  would  there- 
fore cost  hd.  If  a  man  had  money  to  ire- 
ceiye  he  would  gladly  go  for  it ;  was  it /not 
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the  datj  of  a  man  who  had  money  to  paj 
to  go  and  pay  it  ?  Another  ineonrenience 
would  he  that  eleetioneering  agents  would 
ferret  out  those  who  had  not  paid  the  rates; 
and  the  revising  harrister,  who  in  ordinary 
cases  had  only  to  decide  whether  a  man 
had  paid  his  rate  or  not,  would  have  now 
to  inquire  also  whether  the  rate  had  heen 
properly  demanded  ? 

Mb.  roebuck  said,  that  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Committee  ought  to  be 
directed  to  this  point-- namely,  what  class 
of  persons  would  be  admitted  by  this 
clause  ?  Why,  they  would  he  persons  who 
did  not  pay  their  rates  ;  for  if  the  orerseer 
faroured  a  particular  party  he  would  not 
call  upon  them  to  pay.  Tbey  could  say 
then  that  they  paid  all  the  rates  demanded 
of  them,  and  would  therefore  be  entitled  to 
Tote.  But  what  happened  under  the  pre- 
sent system  ?  The  only  persons  kept  out 
were  unworthy.  When  hon.  Gentlemen 
said  that  this  was  an  enfranchising  clause 
he  accepted  that  statement.  It  was  a 
clause  that  would  enfranchise  the  worst 
part  of  the  population. 

Sm  EDWARD  BULLER  thought  that 
the  clause  was  improperly  worded.  He 
did  not  see  how  it  was  possible  that  a  rate 
shonld  not  be  payable  until  seven  days 
after  the  demand,  and  yet  that  the  demand 
could  not  be  made  until  the  rate  was  pay- 
able. 

Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  observed  that 
there  were  a  considerable  number  of  small 
occupiers  upon  whom  it  bad  had  not  been 
the  practice  to  serve  any  notices,  inasmuch 
as  the  rate  was  paid  by  the  owner.  He 
bdieved  that  whatever  arrangement  they 
might  make  in  that  House,  some  such 
tystem  would  be  continued  from  the  facili- 
ties it  afforded  parishes  to  collect  the  rates. 
There  would  be  many  people  from  whom  it 
vould  be  idle  for  the  overseers  to  expect 
payment,  and  whom  they  would  not  there- 
fore serve  with  any  demand  ;  and  yet  those 
persons  would  obtain  the  franchise  under 
the  claose — not  by  reason  of  payment  of 
rates,  but  from  their  inability  to  pay.  That 
would  be  inconsistent  with  what  was  said 
to  be  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  made 
tbe  personal  payment  of  rates  the  qualifi- 
cation for  the  franchise. 

Mb.  YANCE  remembered  that  this 
daase  had  been  forced  on  the  Government, 
afunst  their  wish,  at  a  moment  of  consi- 
ifrable  excitement  in  the  House,  and  when 
boo.  Members  were  not  allowed  to  give 
tbttr  opinion.  He  looked  upon  the  clause 
u  mo0t  miAchievouf. 


Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  believed 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Tiverton  (Mr.  Denman)  was  re- 
sponsible merely  for  the  principle  of  the 
clause,  and  not  for  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  proposed  that  that  principle  should  be 
carried  into  effect.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
there  was  great  force  in  the  objectiouA 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne 
(Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  had  stated  to  the 
clause  as  it  stood  ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it  was  only 
fair  to  recognize  the  general  principle  that 
a  man  should  not  be  disfranchised  for  the 
non-payment  of  a  rate  which  had  never 
been  demanded  of  him.  They  might  get 
rid  of  that  difficulty,  either  by  omitting  in 
the  Report  the  words  in  the  previous  clause 
which  declared  that  the  demand  should  be 
made  in  the  manner  afterwards  to  be  pro- 
vided, or  else  by  framing  the  present  clause 
in  the  mode  which  had  been  originally  pro- 
posed by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tiverton. 

Mb.  roebuck  suggested  that  it 
should  be  provided  that  the  posting  of  the 
notice  of  a  rate  on  the  church  door  should 
be  deemed  a  sufficient  demand  of  it.  Ho 
candidly  confessed  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  afford  special  facilities  for  the  attainment 
of  the  franchise  by  the  class  of  voters  to 
whom  the  clause,  as  it  then  stood,  would 
mainly  apply.  There  existed,  he  thought, 
some  danger  in  that  respect,  and  he  wished 
to  see  every  possible  safeguard  established 
against  that  danger. 

Mb.  marsh  said,  that  every  rate- 
payer would  have  six  clear  months  for  as- 
certaining that  he  was  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rates,  and  that  was  as  much  as 
could  reasonably  be  required. 

Mb.  denman  said,  that  the  objections 
which  had  been  made  to  the  clause  had 
not  occurred  to  him  in  reading  it  over, 
neither  had  they  occurred  to  those  among 
his  constituents  whom  he  had  consulted 
upon  the  subject.  He  should,  however,  be 
prepared  to  adopt  any  modification  of  a 
proposal  which  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  made. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  adhere  to  the  clause, 
for  otherwise  overseers  might  intentionally 
disfranchise  persons  by  omitting  to  demand 

Mb.  roebuck  pointed  out  that  if  a 
notice  on  the  church  door  was  declared  a 
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sufficient  demand,  nothing  would  be  left 
to  the  nonfeasance  or  malfeasance  of  the 
overseersi  since  they  were  bound  to  put  up 
such  a  notice.  Insolvent  persons  might 
thereby  be  disfranchised,  but  no  soWent 
person  would  ;  for,  knowing  that  the  pa- 
rish wanted  the  rate,  he  would  take  care 
to  pay  it. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  posting  of  a  notice  on  the  church  door 
could  hardly  be  considered  a  legal  demand, 
and  he  would  therefore  suggest  either  that 
the  words  in  the  former  clause,  which  de- 
clared that  the  demand  should  be  made 
in  the  manner  to  be  afterwards  provided, 
should  be  struck  out  on  the  Report,  or  else 
that  the  demand  should  be  clearly  defined 
in  Bome  such  manner  as  that  proposed  by 
the  present  clause.  He  should  rather  for 
his  part  see  the  former  course  adopted,  and 
compel  every  person  who  claimed  the  ifran- 
chise  to  pay  the  rates. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
believed  the  best  course  would  be  to  amend 
the  previous  clause  on  the  Report,  there 
being  much  force  in  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  this  clause  by  Members 
opposite.  Hitherto  no  demand  had  been 
required,  and  this  had  worked  exceedingly 
well.  ["No."]  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Session  it  was  not  thought  an  extravagant 
demand  upon  the  compound-householder 
that  he  should  go  and  make  his  claim,  that 
he  should  sustain  it  at  a  considerable  loss  to 
himself  before  the  revising  barrister,  and 
that  he  should  obtain  the  vote  at  a  pecu- 
niary sacrifice.  Now,  however,  it  was 
thought  too  much  to  expect  him  to  go  and 
find  out  whether  he  had  to  pay  a  few 
shillings  or  not.  He  certainly  thought 
that  the  sacrifices  demanded  from  the  com- 
pound householder  were  unreasonable,  but, 
now,  they  were  about  to  be  unreasonable  in 
the  other  direction.  The  Bill  would  only 
disfranchise  those  who  would  not  take  the 
very  little  trouble  required  to  obtain  the 
votes,  while,  under  the  clause,  the  class 
who  would  retain  their  votes  would  be  pre- 
cisely those  whom  the  Government  did  not 
want  on  their  rating  principle,  and  who 
would  defeat  it,  for  they  would  be  the  men 
whose  rates  the  overseers  knew  it  would 
be  perfectly  useless  to  ask  for. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  remarked  that  he  had 
occasion  to  know  a  good  deal  about  the 
collection  of  rates  on  the  system  described 
in  this  clause,  and  he  held  that  the  clause 
was  one  of  the  very  best  clauses  which  any 
man  could  frame  for  a  Bill  of  this  kind. 
If  the  overseers  went  to  make  a  demand 
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for  rates  from  the  very  poorest  classes  they 
might  go  ten  times  and  always  find  the 
house  shut.  They  would  find  nobody  at 
home  unless  a  call  was  made  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  or  eight  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing. A  personal  demand  was  therefore 
out  of  the  question.  If,  however,  they 
left'  a  slip  of  paper  of  this  kind,  containing 
the  amount  of  poor  rates  that  was  due,  it 
could  be  slipped  under  the  door  or  given 
to  one  of  the  children.  Causing  a  notice 
to  be  affixed  on  the  church  door  would  be 
only  a  notice  to  those  persons  who  went  to 
church  ;  and  it  was  a  notorious  fact  that  a 
large  number  of  the  poor  people  did  not 
go  to  any  place  of  worship  at  all ;  while  a 
large  proportion  of  those  who  did  attend 
worship  on  Sunday,  went  to  other  places 
of  worship  than  the  parish  Church.  It 
would  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  provide 
that  the  notice  should  be  affixed  upon  the 
doors  of  all  places  of  worship.  The  sys- 
tem of  sending  slips  was  a  good  deal  better 
for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the 
overseers  would  collect  a  good  deal  more 
money  by  it. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  said, 
it  was  not  his  duty  to  defend  the  policy  of 
the  clause.  To  that  policy  he  had  on  a 
previous  occasion  offered  his  opposition.  It 
was  not  supported  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  but  there  was  a  general  feeling 
that  there  should  be  a  demand  of  the  rate, 
since  it  was  proposed  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  rates  the  qualification  of  the  voter. 
The  Government  undertook  to  prepare  a 
clause,  and  he  had  done  so.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  an  hon.  Member  opposite  express 
his  belief  that  it  was  an  honest  clause. 
He  believed,  also,  that  it  was  accurate, 
and  it  provided  that  rates  referred  to  in 
Clause  6  should  not  be  deemed  payable 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  unless  after 
a  certain  notice.  He  took  upon  himself 
the  responsibility  of  the  clause,  and  he 
did  not  think  hon.  Members  would  mend 
it.  However,  he  left  the  clause  in  the 
hands  of  the  Committee. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  re-open  the  discussion  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  a  demand  or 
not  for  the  payment  of  the  rates,  as  that 
matter  had  been  disposed  of,  and  they 
ought  to  adhere  to  that  principle. 

Sir  PERCY  BURRELL  thought  the 
clause  was  objectionable. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK  said,  that  if  the  prin- 
ciple of  demand  were  admitted,  then  came 
the  question,  what  sort  of  demand  ?  If 
they  said  a  demand  should  be  that  which 
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was  published  upon  erery  churcb  and 
chapel  door — ["  No,  no  !  "]  — then  that 
might  he  considered  a  legal  demand,  and 
It  wonld  get  rid  of  all  the  difficulties  which 
had  been  »uggested. 

Mr.  WATKIN  said,  it  was  the  right  of 
ererj  man  to  know  what  he  was  assessed, 
and  what  his  rate  would  be.  Notice  on  a 
church  door  was  simply  a  notice  that  a 
rate  had  been  made. 

YiscoxTNT  GRANBORNE  said,  that  the 
principle  upon  which  they  had  hitherto  gone 
was  enfranchisement  by  payment  of  rates. 
They  were  now  about  to  introduce  a  new 
principle  of  enfranchisement  by  neglect  of 
the  OTcrseer.  If  the  overseer  did  not 
choose  to  leave  this  paper  upon  people 
whom  he  knew  would  never  pay  the  rates, 
they  would  have  men  who  could  neyer  pay 
their  rates  put  in  shoals  upon  the  register. 
He  quite  agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  South  Lancashire  that  notice  ought 
to  be  given;  but  let  them  not  say  that 
everybody  whom  the  overseer  should  neg- 
lect to  visit  should  ip9o  facto  become  a 
voter. 

Mb.  HENLET  wished  to  know  whether 
the  noble  Lord  had  considered  what  they 
had  already  enacted.  The  Committee  had 
already  agreed  that  the  rate  should  be  de- 
manded. Now,  he  should  like  to  ask  the 
Attorney  General,  whether  the  notice  of 
the  rate  on  the  church  door  would  be  a 
demand  ;  because,  if  it  be  not,  then  they 
ought  to  define  what  should  be  a  demand. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  if  the  Act 
declared  that  the  publication  of  the  rate 
on  the  church  door  should  be  a  demand, 
it  would  become  a  legal  demand. 

Mr.  MITFORD  suggested  that  notice 
should  be  sent  through  the  Post  Office. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  notice  on  a  church  door  was  not  a 
demand  ;  but  they  make  that  Act  say  it 
should  be,  or  if  it  were  sent  through  the 
Post  Office. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
it  was  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  for  a 
pereon  entering  or  coming  out  of  the  church 
to  stop  to  read  the  publication  of  the  rate. 
It  was  but  fair  that  the  persons  whom  this 
Bill  would  enfranchise  should  receive  notice 
that  they  were  assessed  at  a  certain  rate, 
and  that  there  was  a  certain  time  within 
which  it  should  be  paid.  If  then  they 
did  not  pay  the  rate,  they  themselves  would 
suffer. 

Mr.  YANCE  said,  his  objection  to  the 
clause  was  that  it  would  enable  overseers 
or  collectors  of  rates,  without  any  limit, 
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to  enfranchise  those  who  would  have  no 
right  to  be  upon  the  register. 

Mr.  GORST  said,  the  consequence  of 
passing  this  clause  would  be  that  overseers 
would  be  able  to  make  arrangements  with 
landlords  for  the  payment  of  the  rates,  and 
thus  the  system  of  compounding  would  be 
indirectly  continued,  and  yet  every  house- 
holder would  be  upon  the  register. 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  said,  that  the 
objections  raised  to  the  clause  would  be 
removed  if  they  were  to  enact  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  overseer  not  demanding  the 
rate  from  the  householder  within  a  certain 
specified  time,  he  should  incur  a  penalty. 
Unless  that  were  done,  great  political 
power  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
overseer,  who  might  qualify  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  most  wretched  class  of  the 
community,  who  never  had  any  intention 
of  paying  their  rates. 

Mr.  Serjeant  KINGLAKE  said,  the 
difficulty  in  which  the  Committee  was 
placed  arose  from  their  having  altered  one 
of  the  clauses  already  passed  by  inserting 
the  words  "  which  have  been  demanded  of 
him  in  manner  hereinafter  mentioned." 
That  involved  them  in  the  necessity  of 
defining  some  specific  mode  in  which  the 
demand  must  be  made.  He  thought  the 
suggestion  that  the  overseer  should  be 
liable  to  a  penalty  for  not  making  a  de- 
mand was  a  very  good  one,  and,  if 
adopted,  the  vote  of  the  elector  would  not 
depend  on  the  caprice  of  the  overseer,  or 
on  whether  he  chose  to  make  a  demand 
or  not.  The  words  "  in  the  manner  herein- 
after mentioned  "  should  be  struck  out  of 
the  clause  to  which  he  had  referred  on  the 
Report. 

Admiral  BUNCOMBE  said,  he  thought 
every  facility  ought  to  be  afforded  the 
voters  in  that  matter,  and  that  there 
should  not  be  a  mere  notice  posted  on  the 
church  door,  but  that  the  overseer  should 
inform  each  person  what  he  had  to  pay. 

Mr.  CANDLISU  said,  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  greatly  indebted  to  the  Go- 
vernment for  having  brought  forward  this 
clause,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would  not 
be  induced  to  withdraw  it.  A  notice  ou 
a  church  or  chapel  door  did  not  mean  that 
the  rate  book,  with  the  amount  due  from 
each  ratepayer  written  against  his  name, 
was  hung  up  for  anybody  to  read  it,  but 
it  was  simply  a  notification  that  a  rate  had 
been  made. 

Mr.  W.  B.  FORSTER  said,  he  could 
not  help  thinking  they  were  in  some  dan- 
ger of  re-opening  the  most  important  part 
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of  the  Bill,  making  the  franchise  dependent 
upon  the  personal  payment  of  rates  on 
demand  for  them  being  made.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Roebuck)  seemed  now  to  propose  a  per- 
fectly fresh  interpretation  for  the  word 
"demand,"  by  making  second  notice  equi- 
Talent  to  demand.  This  was  contrary  to 
the  common-sense  view  of  the  matter,  and, 
if  adopted  by  the  Goyemment,  would  be 
no  better  than  breaking  faith  with  the 
public  and  the  Opposition,  which  had  sup- 
ported the  measure  on  the  contrary  under- 
standing. 

Me.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
thouf^ht  the  hon;  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  correctly  interpreted  the 
effect  of  the  clause ;  but  he  doubted  whe- 
ther the  Government  were  aware  of  what 
they  were  doing.  Consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, they  were  giving  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  personal  payment  of  rates, 
and  were,  in  fact,  placing  the  question  in 
precisely  the  same  position  as  if  they  had 
accepted  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire.  It  was 
important  that  the  House  should  know  the 
view  they  really  took  of  the  question  ;  but 
it  looked  very  much  as  if  they  were  throw- 
ing dust  in  the  eyes  of  their  supporters. 

Colonel  HOGG  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  Government  had  done  anything  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  their  conduct  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Devizes,  and  was  of  opinion 
that  they  had  taken  the  simplest  way  of 
effecting  the  object  in  view. 

Mb.  HENDERSON  thought  the  clause 
a  very  good  one,  and  suggested  that,  in 
order  to  make  its  operation  complete,  the 
overseer  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
40^.  if  he  did  not  make  the  demand  within 
a  month. 

Mr.  SCHREIBER  said,  he  could  not 
support  the  clause  without  the  addition  of 
words  imposing  a  fine  on  the  overseer  in 
the  event  of  his  omitting  to  make  the 
demand. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  moved  the 
omission  of  the  last  portion  of  the  clause — 

"  No  rate  shall  be  deemed  to  be  payable  within 
the  meaning  of  this  Act,  or  any  other  Act  as 
aforesaid,  until  the  expiration  of  seven  clear  days 
from  the  serving  of  such  requisition  or  notice." 

He  said  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  accede 
to  any  machinery  that  could  be  devised  for 
securing  that  due  notice  should  reach  the 
individual  of  any  rate  to  which  he  was 
liable ;  but  he  wished  that  this  should  be 
effected  by  a  penalty  on  the  overseer  in 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 


case  of  hill  failing  to  send  notice,  and  not 
by  the  loss  of  the  franchise  to  the  voter  in 
case  of  his  failing  to  pay  the  rate.  His 
object  was  that  the  franchise  should  not 
be  made  dependent  upon  the  failure  to 
give  notice. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  all 
the  words  after  the  word  '*  demanded,"  In 
line  7. — [Viscount  Cranhorne,) 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  ob- 
jection taken  to  the  clause  as  it  stood  was 
that  the  orerseer  might  have  an  illegiti- 
mate power  of  enfranchising  ;  but  if  the 
words  now  proposed  to  be  omitted  were 
left  out,  the  overseer  would  have  an  illegi- 
timate power  of  disfranchisement,  subject 
to  a  penalty.  Why  not  rather  leave  hiqi 
the  illegitimate  power  of  enfranchisement, 
subject  to  a  penalty  ? 

Mr.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  ho 
thought  that  the  House  was  entitled  to 
have  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern* 
ment  on  the  questions  that  had  been  raised 
in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  1)0  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Clause,*' 
put,  and  agreed  to. 

Lord  JOHN  BROWNE  then  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  overseer 
should  be  bound  to  make  the  demand  of 
the  rate  within  one  month  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  rate ;  and  should  be  liable, 
in  the  event  of  neglect  to  do  so,  to  a 
penalty  of  £1  in  each  case. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Claose,  to  add  the  words  *^  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  overseer  or  collector  to 
make  such  demand  within  one  month  of  the  pub- 
lication of  the  rate,  and.  if  he  should  neglect  to 
do  so,  he  shall  incur  a  penalty  of  one  pound  in 
each  case." — {Lord  John  Browne.) 

Mr.  Serjeant  OASELEE  thought  it 
would  be  hard  to  fine  the  overseer  £1  if 
he  forgot  to  demand  the  rate  within  a 
month.  He  recommended  that  the  whole 
clause  should  be  got  rid  of. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  sug- 
gested that  the  overseer  should  only  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  case  of  "  wilful  "  neg- 
lect. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  it  was  quite 
clear  that  bribery  would  now  be  the  sim- 
plest thing  in  the  world.  Candidates  dis- 
posed to  bribe  needed  no  longer  to  bribe 
the  constituency,  but  only  the  overseer. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  House  had 
been  got  into  a  difficulty  by  tho  Amend- 
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ment  of  the  hon.  and  letrned  Member  for 
Tiferton,  and  perhaps  the  best  thing  they 
conld  do  would  be  to  retrace  their  steps 
altogether. 

Question  put,  **  That  those  words  be 
there  added.' ' 

The  Committee  dimded: — Ajes  48; 
Noes  327 :  Majority  279. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  Clause  stand 
part  of  the  Bill," 

YisoousT  CRANBORNB  said,  the  last 
dirision  showed  the  result  of  hon.  Members 
Toting  upon  a  question  which  thej  had  not 
heard  discussed  —  but  he  wished  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  Committee  to  con- 
aider  the  importance  of  the  matter  they 
were  now  discussing.  What  this  clause 
enacted  was,  that  every  overseer  in  the 
country  should  have  the  power,  by  the 
simple  act  of  neglecting  to  send  the  papers 
round,  of  enfranchising  persons  who  could 
not  pay  their  own  rates,  and  who  there- 
fore according  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
were  ineligible  for  the  franchise.  There 
was  no  motive  of  a  local  or  pecuniary  kind 
to  induce  the  overseer  to  send  round  the 
papers,  because  the  very  people  who  would 
be  enfranchised  by  his  neglect  were  the 
people  who  could  not  pay  their  rates ;  to 
whom,  therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
parish,  it  would  be  utterly  useless  to  send 
the  papers.  The  passing  of  this  clause 
would  therefore  be  the  establishment  of 
household  suffrage  without  the  personal 
payment  of  rates.  Nothing  in  the  late 
debate  had  surprised  him  more  than  the 
absolute  silence  of  the  Government  on  the 
proposal.  Not  a  single  Cabinet  Minister 
had  spoken.  The  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  yaried  so  much  from  week 
to  week  and  from  month  to  month— or 
perhaps,  to  speak  more  accurately,  their 
plan  had  been  unfolded  so  gradually — that 
he  wanted  to  know  whether  this  was  a 
consecutive  part  of  it,  and  whether  the 
Committee  wa3  now  to  learn  that  house- 
hold suffrage  without  personal  payment  of 
rates,  was  really  their  original  plan — but 
that  they  did  not  like  to  load  the  ship 
containing  such  valuable  cargo,  with  that 
which  might  have  sunk  it  at  the  first.  The 
Session  began  with  a  Bill  which  seemed  to 
promise  a  very  limited  addition  to  the 
number  of  electors.  Compound  household- 
ers, they  were  informed,  were  erected  into 
a  barrier,  in  which  he  never  believed,  but 
which  was  to  limit  the  number  of  admis- 
aiont  to  the  franchise.    A  great  division 


was  taken  on  the  question,  whether  the 
compound  householder  should  be  admitted 
or  not.  Suddenly,  however,  the  compound 
householder  disappeared,  on  a  Motion  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  and  all  who 
personally  paid  rates  were  admitted.  They 
were  now  taking  another  step  in  the  same 
direction.  A  clause  had  been  accepted,  ap- 
parently in  conformity  with  a  suggestion  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Mr.  Benman),  of  which  the  inevitable  tend- 
ency must  be,  and  the  effect  would  be,  in  a 
great  number  of  places,  to  admit  precisely 
that  residuum  which  so  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  had  deprecated — 
those  who  could  not  pay  their  rates,  and  to 
whom  the  overseer  would  never  care  to  go. 
He  was  perfectly  willing  to  concur  in  any 
arrangement  for  bringing  home  to  tho 
knowledge  of  the  ratepayers  the  amount 
of  the  rate  for  which  he  was  liable  ;  but 
he  would  entreat  the  House  to  pause  be- 
fore sanctioning  the  plan  of  giving  to  every 
overseer  the  power  of  putting  upon  the 
register  those  who,  occording  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  were  ineligible  for  the 
franchise. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  it  appeared  that  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  with  regard 
to  legislating  upon  this  clause,  and  he 
thought  the  best  course  for  them  to  pursue 
was  to  leave  the  electors,  eufranchised 
under  this  Bill,  in  the  same  position  as  the 
£10  householder  occupied  under  the  pre- 
sent law.  If  they  negatived  this  clause 
no  very  great  inconvenience  would  result. 
The  only  thing  that  would  occur  would  be 
that  the  lion,  and  learned  Member  for 
Tiverton  would  be  shown  to  be  a  false  pro- 
phet, he  having  introduced  into  a  preceding 
clause  certain  words  to  the  effect  that  a 
demand  should  be  made  upon  the  voter 
"  as  hereinafter  mentioned.' '  But  suppose 
they  mentioned  nothing  at  all  hereafter  ? 
In  that  case  things  would  stand  very  much 
as  they  were ;  but  if  it  were  desired  that 
the  Bill  should  look  well,  and  should  not 
contain  unnecessary  words,  they  might 
strike  out  the  hon.  Member's  words  on 
bringing  up  the  Report. 

Mr.  ROEBUCK :  I  will  make  a  very 
serious  appeal  to  the  Government;  I  think 
I  have  never  taunted  them  in  any  way  for 
their  changes  or  their  difficulties,  for  they 
have  had  great  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  I  think  that  the  conduct  of  this  Bill 
does  the  highest  honour  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Therefore  he  will  get 
no  taunt  from  me  ;  but  I  must  warn  him 
now  that  I  find  no  standing  place  in  this 
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Bill  between  the  £10  franchise  and  the 
point  nt  which  wo  have  arrived.  We  have 
surrounded  that  point  with  certain  safe- 
guards, those  of  residence  and  payment  of 
rates.  Bj  these  means  you  will  eliminate 
from  the  constituencies  those  whom  I  de- 
sired to  see  eliminated.  I  make  no  pre- 
tence about  the  matter.  I  have  never 
talked  as  if  I  meant  to  "  palaver  "  the 
people,  and  then  turned  round  in  a  fright 
and  become  a  prophet  of  evil.  That  has 
been  done  by  many  persons.  Now,  if  wo 
do  away  with  these  safeguards  what  will 
occur  ?  In  the  first  place  we  throw  a  large, 
important,  and  terrible  power  into  the 
hands  of  uneducated  men.  In  their  hands 
we  shall  place  the  determination  of  many 
important  elections  in  this  country.  That 
is  the  first  thing.  But  what  will  be  the 
second  ?  Why,  that  we  shall  expose  those 
men  to  the  greatest  possible  temptation. 
There  is  the  greatest  difficulty  at  present 
in  bribing.  There  will  be  no  difficulty,  then 
for  when  you  get  this  power  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  and  that  power 
is  open  to  temptation,  you  know  what  will 
happen.  What  would  be  to  one  man  a 
fortune  would  not  be  able  to  bribe  a  con- 
stituency. That  is  no  fanciful  supposition; 
it  is  only  too  likely  to  be  the  fact.  I  ap- 
peal then  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — I  appeal  to 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire— I  may  really  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Gentlemen  on  both  sides.  We  are  a  great 
people,  and  have  lived  a  long  life  as  a 
nation,  and  we  are  now  taking  an  impor- 
tant, and,  as  some  think,  a  very  dangerous 
step.  I  am  and  have  been  prepared  to 
take  that  step,  and  to  support  the  Bill  ; 
but  upon  this  occasion  I  must  confess  that 
the  matter  is  so  serious  that  I  am  terrified 
at  the  prospect  before  us.  I  do  not  want  to 
live  to  see  the  greatness  of  my  country 
ruined.  I  do  not  want  to  hand  over  the 
reins  to  ignorance  and  vice  ;  and  ignorance 
and  vice  will  rule  if  the  rabble  are  let  in, 
as  they  will  be  if  this  clause  is  carried. 

Mr.  DENMAN  was  little  prepared, 
when  he  made  his  proposition,  to  be 
afterwards  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  that 
it  would  be  ruinous  to  the  country  ;  but 
as  they  had  been  told  so,  of  course  they 
must  oil  bow  to  the  ipse  dixit  of  the  hon. 
Member.  The  hon.  Member  for  Southwark 
(Mr.  Locke)  took  a  narrow  and  disfran- 
chising view  of  a  qnestion  with  respect  to 
which  he  had  always  entertained  Liberal 
opinions.     How  did  the  matter  stand  now? 

Mr.  Roebuck 


It  was  well  known  that  in  many  parishes 
the  overseers  were  purely  political  parti- 
zans,  and  were  frequently  in  the  habit 
of  letting  the  day  go  by  without  any  notice 
to  those  who  happened  to  disagree  with 
them,  and  those  persons,  of  course,  were 
disfranchised,  while  due  notice  was  given 
to  those  who  were  of  their  own  political 
opinions,  and  they  were  put  ou  the  re- 
gister. It  was  under  that  state  of  cir- 
cumstances that  he  proposed  that  the 
voter  should  not  lose  his  vote  unless  the 
rate  had  been  previously  demanded  of  him. 
If  the  Government  now  shrunk  from  sup- 
porting the  clause,  they  would  have  de- 
ceived him,  and  have  deceived  the  coun- 
try; and,  if  this  clause  were  rejected,  he 
should  feel  it  his  duty  to  bring  up  a  clause 
upon  the  Report  to  carry  out  the  object. 

Mr.  RUSSELL  GURNEY  ^bought 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southwark  was  not  quite  right,  for  the  fact 
was  that  if  they  rejected  this  clause  and  did 
nothinig  more,  then  everybody  would  be 
entitled  to  vote,  whether  he  had  paid  his 
rates  or  not.  The  provision  was  that  a 
man  should  have  his  vote  when  he  had 
paid  the  rates  which  were  due  and  had 
been  demanded  ;  and  if  they  had  not  been 
demanded  he  would  be  entitled  to  be  put 
upon  the  register  whether  he  had  paid  them 
or  not. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  that  this  ques- 
tion is  one  of  a  very  serious  character  as 
affecting  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  So 
much,  indeed,  do  I  feel  that  to  be  the  case, 
that  even  if  I  had  had  a  strong  feeling  in 
favour  of  the  course  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr. 
Denman),  and  had  been  convinced  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  that  I  was  wrong,  I 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing  mj 
change  of  opinion.  We  did  not,  however, 
on  a  former  occasion,  accept  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  further 
than  this — that  the  Attorney  General  un- 
dertook to  put  the  clause  in  shape  and 
bring  it  before  the  Committee,  and  in  in- 
troducing it  this  afternoon  he  said  he  left 
entirely  in  their  hands.  For  my  own  part, 
I  very  much  prefer  the  plan  which  ia 
adopted  under  the  present  state  of  law, 
and  I  am  fortified  in  that  opinion  when  I 
look  at  the  Act  of  6  Vict  Not  only  is 
there  the  original  publication  of  the  rate, 
but  a  precept  is  sent  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  to  the  overseers  requiring  them,  on 
or  before  the  20th  of  June,  to  affix  a  notice 
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on  the  outer  door  or  wall  of  every  church  i 
and  chapel,  whether  belonging  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church  or  not,  and  in  case  of 
there  being  no  such  building,  in  some 
public  or  conspicuous  place  in  the  parish. 
That  notice  is  to  remain  there  during  a 
period  including  two  Sundays  at  least,  and 
it  is  to  this  effect : — That  no  person  shall 
be  entitled  to  have  his  name  inserted  in 
any  list  of  voters,  in  respect  of  the  occu- 
pation of  any  premises,  unless  he  shall  pay 
on  or  before  the  20th  of  July  all  poor 
rates  which  have  become  due  in  respect  of 
such  premises  during  the  twelve  calendar 
months  next  before  the  6th  of  April  last. 
— This  warning  is  given  just  before  the  re- 
gistration comes  on  and  is  well  known  in 
every  parish,  and  ample  publicity  therefore 
b  given.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  this  clause  is  not 
required,  and  that  it  would  not  have  a 
beneficial  effect. 

Mr*  LOCKE  contended  that  if  no  man- 
ner was  thereafter  mentioned,  no  demand 
would  be  necessary.  It  would,  however,  I 
no  doubt  be  better,  if  this  clause  were  re- 
jected, to  strike  out  those  words  on  the 
Report. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  only  wish  to  make  a  remark  in 
consequence  of  the  silence  which  has  been 
imputed  to  me  during  this  discussion.  It 
seems  to  me  the  position  of  the  Qovernment 
with  regard  to  the  clause  has  been  alto- 
gether mistaken.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  some  time  ago  when  the  Amendment 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Tiverton  was  be- 
fore the  Committee,  the  influence  of  the 
Government  with  the  Committee  was  at 
that  time  somewhat  slight.  There  is  no 
doubt,  on  that  occasion,  the  opinion  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  was  in  favour 
of  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman,  though  the  opinion  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  in  its  favour.  The 
Attorney  General  and  others  expressed  an 
opinion  against  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman;  but  there  is  no  doubt  the  pre- 
dominant opinion  of  the  Committee  was, 
to  a  very  great  extent,  in  favour  of  the 
suggestion  ;  and  had  the  opinion  of  the 
Committee  been  called  for  on  that  occasion, 
a  very  large  majority  would  no  doubt  have 
sanctioned  the  proposal.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, there  was  no  division,  and 
there  was  an  understanding  that  the  clause 
should  be  brought  forward,  and  we  were 
asked  that  the  Attorney  General  should 
undertake  the  duty  of  bringing  it  forward. 
We  considered  ourselves  bound  in  honour 


to  bring  forward  this  clause,  and  not  only 
to  bring  it  forward  merely  to  ful611  the 
letter  of  our  engagement,  but  so  as  to 
place  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentlemen  (Mr. 
Denman)  in  the  position  he  would  have 
been  in  if  the  division  had  taken  place 
that  night.  I  myself  have  the  same  ob- 
jection now  to  the  policy  of  the  clause 
which  I  felt  on  the  previous  night ;  but  I 
think  that  a  Parliamentary  engogement 
ought  always  to  be  sacredly  kept.  Having 
taken  that  course,  we  hold  ourselves  at 
perfect  liberty  on  a  future  occasion,  such 
as  the  Report  or  some  future  opportunity, 
to  ask  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
subject.  The  opinion  of  the  Committee  is 
now  very  different  from  what  it  was  when 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  first  called 
our  attention  to  the  matter.  The  Com- 
mittee will  have  an  opportunity  hereafter 
of  discussing  this  question,  but  I  hope  they 
will  admit  that  the  Government  have  ful- 
filled the  public  engagement  into  which 
they  entered. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  understand 
it  to  be  the  intention  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  vote  for  the  clause  which  is  now 
in  your  hands.  That  is  a  very  important 
declaration,  and  the  speech  in  which  it 
was  conveyed  is  much  more  satisfactory, 
and,  as  I  think,  more  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  engagement  entered  into  on  a 
former  occasion,  than  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  There 
are  involved  in  this  discussion  principles  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  with  regard  to 
this  Bill  merely,  but  with  respect  to  the 
terms  on  which  the  Executive  Government, 
when  in  charge  of  important  measures, 
deal  with  Members  of  this  House.  If  I 
may  trust  to  my  recollection  of  what  took 
place  on  the  previous  debate,  the  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  confined  himself 
to  criticising  the  language  of  the  proposal, 
and  said  he  thought  that  some  difficulty 
might  arise  out  of  the  word  *'  duly,'*  and 
the  Solicitor  General  objected  that  we 
ought  not  to  place  the  voter  under  £10  in  a 
more  favourable  position  than  the  voter 
above  £10.  This  objection  was  met  on  this 
side  of  the  House  by  the  reply  that  it  was 
very  easy  to  provide  for  both,  and  that  the 
demand  should  be  a  condition  before  the  ob- 
ligation of  paying  the  rate.  Perceiving  the 
sense  of  the  Committee  on  that  occasion, 
the  Government,  not  having  committed 
themselves  in  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
the  clause,  and  having  only  expressed  doubts 
with  regard  to  accepting  it,  did,  notwith- 
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standing,  accede  to  the  principle  of  the 
Motion,  and  made  that  Motion  their  own 
by  promising  that  n  proper  clause  should 
be  drawn  to  give  it  effect.  That  promise 
the  Attorney  General  has  carefully  and 
honourably  fullfilled ;  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  it  was  consistent  with  the  spirit  of 
that  promise,  that  when  the  clause  was 
under  discussion  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  should  rise  in  his  place, 
and  say,  he  was  perfectly  indifferent  whether 
the  clause  was  accepted  or  not.  On  all  such 
occasions  it  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  prac- 
tice of  Members  to  trust  implicitly  to  such 
an  acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  am  far  from  saying  that  it  is  a 
binding  acceptance  under  all  circumstances 
whatever,  but  it  is  a  binding  acceptance — 
and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
80  recoj^nized  it — to  the  extent  of  giving 
a  bond  fide  support  to  the  proposal  when  it  is 
made  in  their  own  terms;  and  it  is  not  com- 
patible with  that  engagement  that  a  Cabinet 
Minister  should  say  he  viewed  its  accept- 
ance or  rejection  with  perfect  indifference. 
I  have,  I  must  say,  heard  with  surprise  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Southwark, 
because,  in  this  matter,  there  is  involved 
the  question  whether  there  shall  be  a  de- 
mand for  rates,  and  whether  that  demand 
shall  be  the  absolute  condition  before  the 
voter  forfeits  his  privilege  of  the  franchise 
for  the  non-payment  of  rates,  and  also  the 
question  of  the  form  in  which  the  demand 
should  be  made.  With  regard  to  the  form, 
it  is  not  for  me  to  give  a  strong  opinion,  but 
I  do  venture  to  give  a  strong  opinion  on  the 
principle  of  demand,  and,  whether  the  Com- 
mittee be  favourable  to  the  form  of  proceed- 
ing or  not,  I  give  notice  that  I  shall  regard 
no  vote  of  the  Committee  as  having  the 
slightest  effect  with  respect  to  those  words, 
vfhich,  at  the  most  critical  period  of  this 
Bill,  were  inserted  in  the  3rd  clause,  and 
in  which  the  principle  of  demand  was 
solemnly  asserted.  The  Committee  may 
retrace  their  steps,  and  may  efface  the 
principle  of  demand  from  the  3rd  clause; 
but  do  not  let  it  be  supposed  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark  that  this  will  be 
accepted  as  a  matter  of  form,  or  regarded 
as  other  than  a  matter  of  the  gravest  mo- 
ment. For,  if  that  principle  of  demand 
be  struck  out,  in  my  opinion  the  whole 
question  of  personal  rating  is  re-opened, 
and  this  Bill  will  have  to  be  fought  over 
again. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
wished  to  explain  the  position  in  which  he 
stooH.     He  felt  bound  to  place  his  hon. 
Mr.  Gladstone 


and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Denman)  in  the 
same  position  in  which  he  would  have 
been  if  he  had  carried  his  Motion  on  the  pre« 
vious  occasion.  Beyond  that  he  regarded 
himself  as  in  no  way  bound.  If  his  hon« 
and  learned  Friend  had  carried  his  Amend- 
ment on  the  previous  night,  he  should  have 
felt  at  liberty  to  oppose  the  proposition 
upon  the  Report,  and  even  if  the  clause 
were  carried  on  the  present  occasion  with 
his  vote,  he  should  still  feel  at  perfect 
liberty  to  oppose  it  upon  the  Report.  The 
principle  of  the  proposal  had  been  acceded 
to  by  the  House  ;  and  all  that  he  had 
undertaken  was  to  put  it  into  more  accu- 
rate language  than  had  previously  been 
used,  and  certainly  he  had  not  expressed 
any  approbation  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Attorney  General  would  consult 
his  own  feelings  and  those  of  other  persons 
in  every  step  which  he  took  in  reference 
to  this  Bill.  If  the  Attorney  General  had 
not  consented  to  the  course  he  had  under- 
taken to  take  on  the  3rd  clause,  he  (Mr. 
Denman)  would  never  have  permitted  that 
clause  to  stand  part  of  the  Bill  without  a 
division ;  and  in  many  things  which  he  had 
done  or  left  undone  in  the  course  of  this 
Bill,  he  had  been  guided  by  the  belief  that 
the  Attorney  General  would  take  the  course 
which  he  had  now  taken. 

Question  put,  ''That  the  Clause  be 
added  to  the  Bill.*' 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  205  ; 
Noes  207  :  Majority  2. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  rise  to  move. 
Sir,  that  you  report  Progress.  [*'  Oh, 
oh  !  "]  I  do  this.  Sir,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  cutting  off  what  remains  of  this  day's 
sitting  from  the  prosecution  of  its  business 
when  the  usual  time  for  resuming  it  arrives^ 
but  in  order  to  enable  me  to  make  the  re- 
marks for  which,  I  think,  the  occasion 
calls.  We  heard,  in  the  discussion  which 
preceded  the  last  division,  three  speeches 
from  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. On  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  I  have  already  taken 
the  liberty  to  comment.  The  speech  de- 
livered by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney 
General  went  further  even  than  the  speech 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to 
the  character  of  the  learned  Gentleman's 
declaration,  as  affecting  the  relation  be- 
tween the  Executive  Government  and  the 
House  of  Commons.   The  hon.  and  learned 
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Qentleman  stated  tbat  when  the  OoYern- 
ment  had  accepted  a  Motion  made  in  this 
House,  and  had  undertaken  to  give  it 
effect,  the  obligation  which  he  fe)t  to  be 
incumbent  on  him,  as  the  organ  of  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  giving  it 
effect,  was  to  sustain  it  with  his  personal 
Tote  on  the  first  occasion,  and  to  do  no 
more.  I  wish  to  know.  Sir,  whether  it  is 
to  be  established  as  a  rule,  for  all  times 
and  all  subjects,  that  this  is  the  extent  of 
the  significance  which  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  GoTcrnment  when, 
after  debate,  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid- 
ing defeat,  the  Government  accept  a  sug- 
gestion from  an  opponent ;  because  I  tell 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that,  in 
the  declaration  which  he  has  made,  he 
strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  all  those  prin- 
ciples of  confidence  between  the  Executive 
Government  and  the  various  portions  of 
this  House,  by  which  alone,  amidst  all  our 
controversies  and  all  our  differences,  it 
becomes  practicable  to  carry  on  the  public 
business.  Sir,  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  susceptible  of  a  very  different 
interpretation,  and  I  certainly  thought  it 
my  duty  to  give  that  speech  a  fair  and 
candid  interpretation.  I  understood  that 
speech  to  imply  not  that  the  Government, 
by  accepting  any  proposition,  bound  itself 
for  all  times  and  all  circumstances,  because 
changes  might  take  place  in  the  whole 
body  of  the  House  with  regard  to  a  pro- 
position of  that  kind,  and  it  would  be 
absurd  to  strain  the  obligation  to  such  a 
point ;  but  I  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  say — and  I  tdt^k  his  words 
as  I  believe  them  to  be  meant — that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  give  a  bond 
fide  support  to  a  proposition  so  adopted, 
and  to  recommend  it  by  the  use  of  its  fair 
and  legitimate  influence  to  the  acceptance 
of  the  House.  I  wish  to  know.  Sir,  whe- 
ther that  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  ;  I  wish 
to  know  whether  that  influence  was  used  ; 
I  wish  to  know  whether  the  Members  of 
the  Government  itself  who  were  present  in 
the  House  during  the  discussion  voted  for 
the  clause  which  they,  as  a  Government, 
promised  to  propose,  and  by  the  promise  to 
propose  which  they  escaped  from  defeat  on 
a  former  occasion.  I  wish  to  know  what 
course  was  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary.  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  kindly  inform 
us,  with  regard  to  his  Colleagues  in  office, 
whether  he,  and  whether  they,  without 
exception,  set  that  example  to  their  party 


— which  was  the  Tory  smallest  thing  that 
we  had  a  right  to  expect  and  demand- 
that  they  should  vote  uniformly  in  support 
of  that  clause.  For  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing those  explanations  it  is  that  I  make 
the  Motion  which  I  have  just  submitted 
to  the  Committee.  With  respect  to  the 
subject  of  the  division  itself,  I  need  not 
enter  upon  it  at  this  moment,  because 
there  are  there  mixed  up  the  question  with 
regard  to  the  principle  of  making  a  de- 
mand on  the  ratepayer  for  the  payment  of 
his  rate,  and  the  question  of  the  particular 
form  of  giving  effect  to  that  principle.  It 
is  quite  plain  that  if  the  majority  of  two 
which  has  just  been  declared  intend  to  give 
effect  to  their  views,  it  must  be  by  ulterior 
steps.  With  respect  to  those  ulterior 
steps,  I  have  already  taken  the  liberty  of 
giving  fair  notice  that  I,  for  one,  regard 
them  as  re-opening  every  question  relating 
to  the  principle  of  the  borough  franchise. 
[•*  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Those  who  think  fit  to 
unsettle  decisions  solemnly  arrived  at  by 
the  Committee — arrived  at,  as  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  very  fairly  stated, 
with  an  evident  and  general  concurrence— 
on  the  most  vital  clause  of  the  Bill — those 
who  feel  themselves  at  liberty  to  unsettle 
such  decisions  set  an  example  which  other 
Members  are  at  liberty  to  follow.  It  is 
not  in  the  exercise  of  an  abstract  right 
that  I  should  think  of  following  an  example 
which  I  conceive  to  be  so  mischievous  and 
injurious;  but  it  is  because  my  apprehen- 
sion is,  that  the  effect  of  such  a  proposal 
as  that  of  simply  erasing  the  condition  of  a 
demand  for  payment  from  the  3rd  clause 
of  this  Bill  would  be  to  convert  the  house- 
hold suffrage  which  you  have  given  into 
little  better  than  a  mockery  as  regards  the 
great  majority  of  the  boroughs  of  this 
country  ;  and  to  such  a  delusion  being 
practised  on  the  people  of  England,  I,  for 
one,  will  be  no  party. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  :  While 
Sir,  I  desire  not  to  lay  down  any  general 
rule  for  the  guidance  of  this  House  in  the 
matter  of  arrangement  between  opposite 
parties,  I  claim  the  right  of  vindicating 
the  course  which  I  took  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, and  which  I  have  taken  to-day  ;  find 
I  say  it  is  consistent  with  every  principle 
of  honour  and  every  principle  of  fair  action. 
Sir,  we  did  not  accept  the  vote,  or  rather 
we  did  not  obtain  the  vote,  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton  on  the 
3rd  clause  by  offering  to  make  a  conces- 
sion to  him  in  return  on  the  question  as  to 
the  demand  of  payment  of  rates.  [Mr.  Dex- 
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han:   I  beg  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
pardon.]     As  far  as  my  recollection  goes, 
and  as    far  as  I  have    taken   part  in  the 
transaction,  it  was  simply  this,  that  there 
was  a  proposal  made  for  demanding  rates 
as   a  separate  and  independent  question, 
and  the  feeling  of  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee was  that  such  a  demand  should  be 
rendered    necessary.      The    Government 
acceded  to  that  as  being  the  view  of  the 
Committee  on  that  point,  but  that  was  not 
a  concession  by  the  Government   in  order 
to  obtain   something  in  return.     It   stood 
as  a  simple,  independent  question  whether 
there  should  be  a  demand    for   payment 
or  not.     My  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Tiverton  introduced  words  for 
the  purpose  of  requiring  that  there  should 
be  such  a  demand.     It  was  thought  by  the 
Committee  that  his  words  were  not  satis- 
factory ;  and  I  was  willing  merely  as  the 
Minister  of  the  House  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  to  draw  up  a  clause.     It  was  in 
that  spirit   that  I  undertook  to  draw  up 
the  clause,  and  in  that  spirit  it  was  drawn 
up  accordingly.     Having  done  that  I  did 
all  I  was  bound  to  do  ;    I  did  what  was 
necessary  to  enable  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend    to    put    himself    in   the  position 
he  would  have  occupied  if  he  had  carried 
his    proposal    on    the    former    evening ; 
and  I  say  that  the  only  position  he  could 
then   have   been    in    if   he    had    carried 
his  proposal  would  have  been   this — that 
a  demand  of  payment   would   have  been 
required.     That  I  sought  to  effect  by  ad- 
ditional words  making  it  clear  to  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's   satisfaction,  and  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Committee,  and  I 
believe  I  have  done  it.     Therefore,  I  have 
discharged  every  obligation  into  which  I 
entered,  and  I  feel  free  to  act  in  regard 
to  the  rest  of  this  Bill,  as  I  think  fit.     It 
is  as  open  to  me  as  to  every  other  Member 
of  the  House  to  take  what  course  I  may 
deem  right  in  the  further  discussion  of  this 
measure.     In  so  doing  I  am  not  affected 
by  the  circumstance  that  I  did  offer  to  be 
the  instrument  of  the  Committee  in  draw- 
ing up  that  clause.      Not   having  taken 
such  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
House  as  some  of  my  Colleagues,  I  will 
not' speak  as  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding; but  the  course  I  have  taken  in 
this  matter  is,  I  maintain,  consistent  with 
every  principle   of    personal   honour  and 
of  just  proceeding.      I    have   taken    the 
course  whioh  I  think  is  fully  justified,  and 
I  do  not  mean  for  one  moment  to  recede 
from  it. 

lite  Atiomef/  General 


Mr.  DENMAN  did  not  wish  to  enter 
into  any  question  regarding  the  personal 
honour  or  conduct  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.     With  that  he  had  nothing  to 
do,  for  every  Member  of  this  House  was 
the  guardian  of  his  own  character  and 
honour.     But  when  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  said  that  ho    (Mr.  Denman)   was 
not  influenced  in  his  conduct  in  reference 
to  the  3rd  clause  by  what  took  place  in 
the   discussion  on  his    proposed  Amend- 
ment, he  entirely  joined  issue  with   his 
learned   Friend.     It  seemed  to  him  that 
this  principle  of  personal  payment  of  rates, 
as  adopted  by  Parliament,  with  the  exist- 
ing law  in  force,  was  a  cruel  mockery  of 
many  of  the  poorer  class  of  voters,  who, 
sometimes  living  a  long  distance  from  the 
overseer,   had  often  to  hunt  him  up,    in 
order  to  pay  their  rates,  and   go  to  the 
church  door  from   time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  there  was 
a  rate  due  or  not.     Seeing  that  the  re- 
sult would  be  wholesale  disfranchisement 
of  the  best  and  most  industrious  of  the 
new  voters,  he  insisted  upon  the  insertion 
of  the  words  referred  to.     It  appeared  to 
him  that  the  whole  value  of  the  3rd  clause 
— waiving  all  other  questions  as  to  whether 
he  could  regard  it  as  acceptable  or  not — 
turned  upon  the  insertion  of  those  words, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  they  would  have 
been  carried  upon  a  division  had  not  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  interposed  on 
behalf  of  the  Government  by  undertaking 
to  frame  a  clause  which  would  have  the 
same  effect  he  (Mr.  Denman),  by  his  pro- 
posal,  wished   the   3rd  clause    to    have. 
He  (Mr.  DcEman)  sincerely  declared  that 
if  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  not  then 
accepted  the  Amendment  or  given  a  pro- 
mise to  frame  a  clause  to  carry  out  the 
object  he  had  in  view,  he  should  have  felt 
it  his  bounden  duty  to  divide   the   Com- 
mittee on  the  question   whether  the  3rd 
clause  should  be  accepted  or   not.     The 
Government   agreed    to   the   principle   of 
the    Amendment,   and   it   was   a    matter 
of  compromise  from  the  first  to  the  last, 
the   main    element    of    which    was    that 
his  proposal  was  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment.    [*'  No  !"]     To  his  mind  it  was  a 
most  important  compromise,  tending  fa- 
vourably  to    the    views   be   entertained. 
Therefore  let   not  the  hon.    and  learned 
Gentleman  go  away  under  the  impression 
that  he  (Mr.  Denman)  did  not  hold  both 
him  and  the  Government  to  the  Amend- 
ment.    If  the  Government  now  retracted 
the  compromise  by  which  they  had  been 
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enabled  to  carry  their  3rd  clause,  they 
could  not  expect  the  Coromittee  to  abstain 
from  opposing  the  Bill  in  every  way»  and 
in  every  stoge,  by  delay  or  otherwise,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  becoming  law,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  this  Amendment  would  ma- 
terially alter  the  rights  which  the  Com- 
mittee had,  by  the  3rd  clause,  intended 
to  confer  on  their  fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY :  My  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiver- 
ton is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  take  whatever 
course  he  may  deem  proper  to  prevent  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.  In  answer  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire,  who  has  thought  fit  to 
Y  challenge  and  to  ask  me  what  course  I  took 
in  reference  to  tlie  clause  on  which  the 
Committee  has  just  divided,  I  will  tell  him 
that  I  have  done  that  which  anybody  who 
heard  me  speak  in  the  House  might  have 
imagined  I  should  have  done.  I  did  not 
vote  in  favour  of  a  clause  which  I  con- 
demned, and  which  was  contrary  to  my 
opinions.  Had  it  not  been,  I  may  add,  for 
the  peculiar  circumstance  that  the  clause 
was  proposed  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Attorney  General  I  should  un- 
doubtedly have  voted  against  it.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has  admitted 
that  the  question  of  adherence  to  implied 
engagements  is  one  of  degree  ;  and  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  strain  the  point  so  far  as 
to  contend  that  we  are  always,  and  under 
all  circumstances,  bound  to  give  effect  to 
understandings  which  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  arrived  at,  and  I  would  confi- 
dently ask  whether  an  hon.  Member  is  to 
yield  everything  to  the  opinion  of  the  House 
and  nothing  to  his  own  ?  For  my  own 
part,  I  must  confess  that  had  I  formed  no 
idea  of  this  clause  before  I  came  down  to 
the  House  this  morning,  I  should  have  been 
convinced  by  what  has  taken  place  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  it  was  one  of 
a  prejudicial  character.  Having  come  to 
that  conclusion,  I  should,  had  it  not  been 
framed  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
have  said  **  no  "  to  it  ;  as  it  was,  I  retired 
from  the  House,  and  did  not  vote  at  all.  I 
should  be  deeply  grieved  if  I  thought  that, 
in  acting  as  I  have  done,  I  violated  any 
confidence  between  myself  and  the  House, 
or  any  individual  Member  of  it ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  any  stipulation  was  made 
with  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Tiverton,  further  than  this,  that,  when  the 
|K>int  again  came  before  the  Committee, 
words  should  be  introduced  that  would  be 
calculated  to  carry  out  and  deal  with  the 


question  as  the  Committee  thought  fit.  I 
consider  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was,  at  the  time  when  that  stipulation 
was  made,  perfectly  free  to  oppose  the  3rd 
clause,  and  that  he  is  perfectly  free  to  do 
so  now.  If  I  have  erred  in  the  view  which 
I  have  taken  of  the  matter,  I  am  not  con- 
scious that  I  have  done  so.  What  I  have 
done  has  been  done  in  accordance  with  my 
own  convictions,  and  thus  far  I  maintain 
no  apology  is  due  from  me  to  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Colonel  GILPIN  felt,  as  an  indepen- 
dent Member  of  the  House,  and  one  not  in 
the  habit  of  often  trespassing  upon  its  at- 
tention, anxious  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
present  occasion,  especially  after  the  lec- 
ture from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire,  to  which 
the  Committee  had  just  listened.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  commented  upon 
the  circumstance  that  the  Committee  had 
reversed  a  decision  at  which  it  had  pre- 
viously arrived.  [**  No,  no!"]  But  was  that, 
he  would  ask,  a  circumstance  of  very  un- 
usual occurrence  ?  If  he  was  not  mistaken, 
decisions  of  that  House  had  very  recently 
been  reversed  on  the  Motion  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  themselves ;  and  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked  whether 
the  Government  had  used  its  influence  or 
example  to  induce  their  party  to  support 
the  views  which  he  took  upon  the  point  at 
issue,  he,  as  an  independent  Member, 
begged  to  reply  that  he  had  come  down  to 
the  House  with  the  intention  to  support 
the  Government  as  far  as  he  could.  He 
listened  with  great  attention  to  the  debate, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Amend- 
ments were  not  satisfactory ;  but  he  thought 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark  did  get  the  Committee  into  a 
considerable  difficulty.  There  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  negativing  this  clause,  and  of 
introducing  another  on  the  Report  which 
should  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  did  not  regret  that  the  House 
had  shown  itself  sufficiently  independent 
to  put  into  a  minority  the  two  front  benches. 
He,  at  all  events,  had  taken  the  course 
which  he  thought  right  in  the  matter ;  an() 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  say,  without  wishing 
to  give  offence  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
that  he  believed  he  had  been  left  in  a 
minority  owing  to  the  tone  which  he  adop- 
ted, and  the  threat  of  re-opening  the  whole 
question  of  borough  franchise  which  he 
held  out. 

Mr.  card  well  :  I  wish  to  say  that 
in  my  judgment  this  is  not  a  question  of 
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whether  the  Committee  in  one  stage  of  a 
Bill  can  reverse  a  decision  at  which  it  has 
arrived  at  another  stage  :  nor  is  it  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  votes  which  independent 
Memhers  are  at  liberty  to  give  at  anjr 
stage  of  a  Bill.  I  wish  to  say  to  my  right 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  and  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  I  shall  not  make  it  a  ques- 
tion bearing  personally  on  their  conduct 
— of  thot  they  will  best  judge  for  them- 
selves ;  but  there  is,  I  think,  no  ques- 
tion more  important,  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  repeatedly  admitted  it 
to  be  so  in  the  course  of  these  discussions, 
that  we  should  have  a  distinct  understand- 
ing between  the  Government  and  the  Honse 
of  Commons  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
assent  of  the  Government  to  any  proposi- 
tion which  may  come  under  our  notice.  I 
have,  since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a 
seat  in  this  House,  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  if  the  Government  proposed  a 
clause  and  an  hon.  Member  moved  an 
Amendment  to  it,  they  might  take  either 
of  two  courses.  They  might  oppose  the 
Amendment,  whatever  may  be  the  conse- 
quence, and,  if  unsuccessful,  they  would 
be  perfectly  at  liberty  to  oppose  it  again 
at  a  future  stage  ;  or  they  might,  on  the 
other  hand,  assent  to  it  and  undertake  to 
give  it  effect  on  a  subsequent  occasion.  If 
they  took  the  latter  course,  it  would, 
I  apprehend,  not  be  open  to  them  to 
treat  it  as  a  proposal  other  than  their 
own — they  must  treat  it,  not,  indeed, 
as  their  begotten,  but  their  adopted  child 
to  which  they  were  bound  to  extend  all 
the  protection  in  their  power.  How 
stands  the  present  case  ?  Into  the  3rd 
clause  of  this  Bill,  which  is  the  principle 
clause,  the  clause  regulating  the  borough 
franchise,  and  the  adoption  of  which  has, 
I  venture  to  say,  carried  the  Bill  to  the 
stage  at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton  pro- 
posed to  introduce  an  Amendment.  At 
the  time  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
might,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
admitted,  have  commanded  a  majority  if 
his  proposal  were  pressed  to  a  division  ; 
but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  as  I  find 
from  the  record  which  has  been  put  into 
my  hands,  on  that  occasion  said — 

"If,  however,  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Tiverton  would  frame  a  clause  applicable  alike 
to  the  old  and  the  new  constituencies,  the  Govern- 
ment might  bo  able  to  assent  to  it  without  diffi- 
culty." 

The  Attorney  General  thereupon  undertook 
to  prepare  a  clause  to  give  effect  to  that 
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statement ;  and  my  object  in  rising  now  is 
not  to  make  any  personal  statement,  but 
to  put  a  question  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  leader  of  this  House,  ond  to  ask 
him  whether,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Government  having  adopted  the  pro- 
posal of  an  independent  Member,  and 
undertaken  to  carry  it  into  effect,  they  are 
not  bound  to  give  it  their  cordial  support 
when  the  time  comes  for  putting  the  pro- 
posal to  the  House  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  :  If  the  circumstances  of  this  case 
were  exactly  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  represented  them  to  be,  I  should  cer- 
tainly concur  in  the  opinion  which  he  en- 
tertains. I  am  sure  the  Committee  will  v 
do  me  the  justice,  if  they  will  condescend 
to  remember  the  particulars  of  the  several 
divisions  which  have  taken  place  on  the 
measure  before  us,  to  say  that  I  have  en- 
deavoured scrupulously  to  fulfil  any  en- 
gagements into  which  I  may  have  entered 
with  the  House.  It  was  only  a  few  nights 
ago  that  a  division  was  taken  in  which  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  particu- 
larly interested.  I  am  not  bound  to  give 
my  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  his  Motion; 
but  1  can  truly  say  that  no  sooner  was  I 
acquainted  that  an  engagement  had  been 
entered  into  with  him  than  I  immediately, 
under  the  circumstances,  gave  him  my 
support.  I  have  always  sought  scrupu- 
lously to  carry  out  such  engagements,  be- 
cause I  look  upon  that  as  being  the  only 
satisfactory  way  of  conducting  the  business 
of  the  House.  I  feel,  at  the  same  time, 
bound  to  say  —  though  I  supported  the 
clause  brought  forward  by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Attorney  General  ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  could,  used  my  in- 
fluence with  those  around  me,  requesting 
the  four  or  five  Gentlemen  with  whom  I 
could  communicate  to  support  the  clause 
also  —  that  there  was  not,  in  my  opi- 
nion, that  complete  understanding  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  assumes  to  have 
existed  between  the  Government  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton 
with  regard  to  this  matter.  It  is  some 
time  ago  since  the  circumstance  occurred, 
and  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently  with 
respect  to  it  as  about  that  which  happened 
yesterday  or  only  a  few  days  previously  ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  engagement 
entered  into  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  was  of  a  somewhat  vague  cha-. 
racter.  I  cannot  concur,  too,  with  those 
who  appear  to  think  that  the  important 
clause  in  the  Bill  to  which  the  Motion  of 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Member  related  de- 
pended on  the  succees  of  that  Motion. 
That  I  look  upon  as  a  perfectly  preposte- 
rous view  to  take  of  tbe  question.  But  the 
point  was  certainly  mentioned  at  the  time, 
and  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  Bill 
the  Attorney  General  did  undertake  to 
prepare  the  clause  which  has  just  been  re- 
jected. There  was,  however,  as  far  as  my 
memory  serves  me,  no  formal  and  full  en- 
gagement made  that  we  were,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  support  the  policy  which 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton 
indicated.  I  cannot  say,  therefore,  that  I 
was  surprised  that  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State,  especially  after 
the  frank  manner  in  which  he  stated  his 
views  to  the  Committee  before  the  division 
took  place,  should  decline  to  vote  fbr  the 
clause.  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  instance 
of  that  clear  and  full  engagement  which 
has  been  very  often  entered  in\o  by  both 
tides  of  the  House.  To  my  mind  it  was 
a  very  imperfect  understanding.  When  I 
first  rose  this  evening,  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  not  to  hesitate  in  the  course  I  should 
take,  because  I  would  rather  err  on  the 
side  of  scrupulosity  on  this  matter.  There 
certainly  was  not  that  clear  understand- 
ing from  which  no  misconception  could 
arise,  which  is  necessary  to  facilitate  pub- 
lic business  by  mutual  understandings. 
The  understanding  was  that  the  Attorney 
General  should  produce  a  clause  that  would 
express  the  feeling  of  the  Committee,  not 
80  much  in  the  capacity  of  a  Minister 
bringing  forward  a  policy,  but  as  a  public 
officer  who,  under  all  the  circumstances, 
would  have  the  best  opportunity,  from  his 
learning  and  acquirements,  and  be  best 
qualified  to  offer  a  clause  that  would  ex- 
press the  feeling  of  the  Committee.  I  do 
not  think  that  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House  are  bound  to  a  complete  and 
absolute  adhesion  to  the  policy  of  the 
clause.  I  very  much  regret  there  should 
be  any  misconception  upon  a  subject  of 
this  kind ;  for  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  any  understanding  which  might  be 
arrived  at  should  be  kept.  At  the  same 
time,  it  would  be  a  very  great  evil  if,  from 
a  misconception  or  misunderstanding,  right 
hon.  or  hon.  Gentlemen  should  be  supposed 
to  be  bound  to  support  a  principle  or  policy 
which  they  do  not  really  approve.  1  am 
sore  no  one  will  desire  it ;  and  it  is  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  encouraged  that  because 
some  arrangement  was  made  four  months 
ago  that  the  party  on  this  side  of  the 
House  is  bound   to   support  the  conse- 


quences of  such  an  arrangement,  which 
many  of  them  could  not  have  foreseen, 
and  of  which  many  did  not  clearly  under- 
stand. I  consider  that  1  have  personally 
fulfilled  the  engagement  into  which  I  en- 
tered ;  and  with  regard  to  what  I  will  not 
call  the  insinuation  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
but  the  delicate  inquiry  which  he  has 
made,  I  can  most  sincerely  and  truly  an- 
swer that  such  influence  as  I  could  exer- 
cise in  the  hurried  moments  of  an  impend- 
ing division  I  exercised  in  favour  of  the 
Motion. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  wish  simply  to  say 
that  I  think  great  inconvenience  will  arise 
to  the  Committee  from  the  unfortunate 
incident  which  has  just  taken  place,  and 
especially  after  the  kind  of  explanation 
which  we  have  had  from  three  Members 
on  the  Treasury  Bench.  Now,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  Oxford  read  a  paragraph  from  a  report 
of  what  I  presume  was  said  on  the  night 
in  question.  I  have  here  what  appeared 
in  the  paper,  the  reports  of  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  generally  considered  to  be  most 
reliable  —  The  Times  newspaper,  which 
gives  what  was  heard  and  understood  by 
a  Gentleman  who  had  a  very  favourable 
opportunity  of  hearing  everything  which 
went  on.  .["Order!**] 

The  CHAIRMAN :  I  must  remind  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
rules  of  the  House  to  read  the  reports  of 
debates  from  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  shall  state  to  the 
Committee  what  I  understood  was  said, 
and  what  I  believe  the  House  understood 
was  said,  on  that  occasion.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Home  Department  did  not  vote  in  the 
division.  He  stated  that  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tiverton  would  frame 
a  clause  applicable  both  to  the  old  and 
new  constituencies,  the  Government  might 
be  able  to  assent  to  it  without  difficulty ; 
but  that  if  he  insisted  on  pressing  the 
Amendment  then  before  the  Committee, 
he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  oppose  it. 
There  is  nothing,  I  submit,  that  anybody 
can  find  fault  with  in  that.  Then  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton,  after 
that,  expressed  his  willingness  in  accord- 
ance with  the  suggestion  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  to  bring  up  a  clause  applic- 
able both  to  the  old  and  the  new  consti- 
tuencies— that  is,  those  above  £10  and 
those  below  £10 — but  he  said  it  would  be 
necessary  to  add  to  the  clause  under  dis-* 
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oassion  the  words  "  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned,'*  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
object  was  to  be  attained  might  be  inserted 
in  the  next  clause.  Well,  what  did  the 
Attorney  General  say  then  ?  It  will  be 
in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee  that 
he  actually  suggested  the  addition  to  the 
clause  of  the  words  "and  which  have  been 
demanded  of  him  in  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned  *'  —  and  ho  recommended  that 
other  words  should  be  omitted — namely, 
the  words,  "  by  the  overseer,  collector,  or 
other  officer."  Now,  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton,  the  At- 
torney General  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  undertake  to  bring  up  the 
necessary  clause.  To  this  arrangement 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton 
assented,  and  withdrew  his  Amendment. 
I  do  not  know  much  about  the  importance 
of  this  question  ;  but  I  do  hold  it  to  be 
very  important  —  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  may  not  always  be  on  that  side  of 
the  House — that  when  a  distinct  arrange- 
ment of  this  kind  is  made — and  one  more 
distinct  I  think  I  have  never  heard  made 
in  this  House — it  should  at  least  be  fairly 
and  honourably  adhered  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Government  has  always, 
as  we  know,  great  influence  in  the  House; 
many  Members  are  anxious  to  support  it ; 
and  somehow  or  other  they  seem  to  find 
out  what  is  the  view  of  the  leading  Mem> 
bers  of  the  Government ;  and  though  no- 
thing is  said,  men  often  find  themselves  in 
the  lobby  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government.  Now,  on  this 
occasion,  I  understand  that  two  Members 
of  the  GoTernment  and  of  the  Cabinet 
absented  themselves  on  the  division,  and 
if  they  had  voted,  probably  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  would  have  been  different. 
I  do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done  in  the 
matter  now  ;  I  have  merely  risen  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  that  there  is  a  question 
even  more  important  than  that  of  this 
particular  clause,  and  that  is,  that  there 
should  not  be  that  scrupulousness  in  words 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  dwelt 
on  so  long  in  his  recent  observations,  but 
that  there  should  be  a  fair  and  frank  adher- 
ence to  every  agreement  that  is  made  of  this 
kind.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  said 
that  he  spoke  to  four  or  five  Members  near 
him.  Well,  if  he  had  spoken  to  two  of 
those  nearest  him,  and  with  whom  certainly 
his  influence  could  not  have  been  less  than 
with  those  to  whom  he  did  address  himself, 
perhaps  the  result  of  the  division  might 
have  been  different,  and  a  very  unpleasant 
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altercation  or  contention  might  have  been 
avoided.  A  short  while  ago  there  was  an 
unpleasantness  on  the  Treasury  Bench  be- 
tween the  Judge  Advocate  General  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  I  should  be 
very  sorry  if,  during  the  progress  of  this 
Bill,  there  should  be  any  dislocation  and 
enfeebling  of  the  Government  which  might 
in  any  degree  endanger  the  passing  of  so 
great  a  measure  as  that  which  is  now 
before  the  House. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  the  course  which 
the  discussion  had  taken  had  brought  back 
to  his  mind  the  exact  words  which  he 
used,  and  which  produced  that  answer  of 
the  Attorney  General  to  which  reference 
had  been  made.  The  Attorney  General, 
he  was  sure,  would  recollect  that  he  (Mr. 
Denman)  asked  him  whether  he  intended 
to  thi'ow  upon  him  the  onus  of  proposing  a 
clause,  or  whether  he  would  himself  bring 
up  a  clause,  and  the  Attorney  General 
gave  that  answer  which  had  just  now  been 
read  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham.  He  (Mr.  Denman)  put  it  to 
the  Committee  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  could  have  had  any  other  notion 
than  that  the  Government  intended  to  pro- 
pose a  clause  in  the  sense  agreed  upon, 
and  to  try  to  carry  it  ?  It  was,  indeed,  only 
by  accident  that  he  (Mr.  Denman)  had 
come  to  the  House  that  afternoon,  as  he 
had  fancied  the  matter  was  so  thoroughly 
agreed  upon  that  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion about  it,  and  that  the  clause,  being 
in  the  sense  he  had  understood,  would  be 
supported  by  the  Government,  and  agreed 
to  without  a  division. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  asked  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  whether,  as  tho  clause  of 
the  Attorney  General  had  been  lost,  it  was 
possible  for  the  Government  to  bring  up  a 
new  clause  to  carry  out  the  understanding 
into  which  the  Government  had  entered  ? 
He  thought  it  must  be  the  desire  on  both 
sides  that  the  understanding  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  carried  out. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  should  be  very  willing, 
and,  indeed,  it  would  be  his  duty,  after 
what  had  occurred  that  day,  to  consider 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  ;  but 
in  his  present  position  he  must  make  it  a 
first  object  to  see  whether,  in  bringing 
forward  a  new  proposition  on  the  sub- 
ject, he  had  any  chance  of  success.  From 
what  had  reached  his  ears  since  he  last 
addressed  the  Committee,  he  feared  the 
opposition  to  the  proposal  was  so  decided 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House  as,  with 
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ihe  assistance  of  Gentlemen  on  the  Minis- 
terial side,  to  afford  little  hope  of  briDging 
forward  anything  of  the  kind  with  success. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Sonth  Lanca- 
shire was  wrong  in  supposing  that  the 
clause  was  solely  defeated  by  the  action  of 
Members  on  the  Ministerial  side,  for  there 
were  many  Members  on  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  own  side  of  the  House  who 
sympathized  with  them.  At  the  first  blush 
this  must  seem  manifest;  for  if  the  majority 
of  the  House  sitting  on  the  other  side  had 
resoWed  to  support  the  policy  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Tifcrton,  the  late 
difisioQ  could  not  have  resulted  in  the 
manner  it  actually  had.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Oldham  appealed  to  his  own  friends, 
the  result  in  future  would  probably  be 
different. 

Mb.  W.  B.  FORSTER  thought  the  fate 
of  this  Bill,  and  the  earnest  desire  mani- 
fested on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  it 
should  become  law,  were  of  far  greater  im- 
portance than  how  the  Go?ernment  should 
carry  out  an  understanding.  But  he  was 
sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, considering  how  important  this  clause 
was,  had  not  sufficiently  inquired  into  it 
before  it  came  on  for  discussion  to  find  out 
that  his  opinion  was  against  it.  But  what 
was  of  more  importance  was  that  the 
House  should  not  on  account  of  the  recent 
decision  endanger  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
It  certainly  was  the  understanding  on  both 
sides  of  the  House — at  least,  so  he  felt, 
that  the  borough  franchise  was  settled  on 
these  two  conditions  —  the  payment  of 
rates,  and  that  payment  should  be  de- 
manded. He  was  by  no  means  anxious  that 
the  special  mode  expressed  in  the  clause 
should  be  carried  out,  but  he  hoped  the 
Government  would  not  be  misled  by  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sonthwark  did  not  think  it  of  importance 
that  demand  should  be  made  a  condition 
of  payment.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  condition  of  demand 
was  not  felt  very  strongly  by  many  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House,  and  he 
believed  by  the  country.  No  one  was 
more  anxious  than  he  was — very  few  so 
anxious — that  this  Bill  should  pass,  parti- 
cularly as  regarded  the  borough  franchise ; 
bet  undoubtedly  the  settlement  was  ac- 
cepted on  the  condition  that  the  vast  num- 
bers of  poor  ratepayers  should  not  have,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  their  franchise,  the 
payment  of  rates  without  means  to  insure 
that  demand  was  made  by  the  officer  to 


whom  that  was  intrusted.  In  the  interest 
of  the  Bill,  and  in  their  own  interest  as 
the  Government  that  would  have  the  credit 
of  passing  this  great  measure,  he  hoped 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his 
Colleagues  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  whether  they  could  not  carry  out  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oldham. 

Mr.  LOCKE  was  really  not  aware  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  did  feel  such  very 
great  anxiety  for  the  passing  of  this  Bill. 
He  did  not  say  that  demand  was  of  no 
importance  ;  what  he  did  say  was,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  agree  upon  this 
clause.  Amendment  after  Amendment  was 
moved  in  the  sense  of  the  hon.  Member's 
for  Oldham  — •  namely,  that  the  overseer 
should  be  compelled  to  make  a  demand, 
and  that  he  should  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
of  £1  for  neglecting  to  make  it.  He 
thought  that  was  harsh.  So  did  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  thought 
it  was  wrong,  for  he  went  into  the  same 
lobby  with  him  and  voted  against  it.  There 
was  great  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  conclu- 
sion upon  this  clause,  because  it  left  the 
overseers  to  do  precisely  what  they  chose 
with  the  electors,  putting  some  on  the  re- 
gister and  leaving  others  off.  The  clause 
seemed  to  give  no  satisfaction  to  either 
side  of  the  House,  and  therefore  he  had 
suggested  that  it  should  be  negatived.  He 
thought  if  a  clause  could  be  prepared  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  the  House  and 
workable,  it  would  be  a  $[reat  advantage. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  understood  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  to  say  that  it 
would  be  better  that  the  new  voters  should 
be  put  in  the  same  position  as  the  present 
•£10  householders.  Now,  in  looking  at  the 
Reform  Bill,  he  found  that  no  demand  in 
that  case  was  required  ;  therefore  he  na- 
turally concluded  that  his  object  was  to 
take  out  of  the  Bill  the  necessity  of  a 
demand  being  made. 

Mr.  LOCKE  begged  to  state  that  what 
he  did  say  was,  that  rather  than  pass  this 
clause  the  old  plan  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  henry  BAILLIE  recommended 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Tiverton 
to  bring  up  a  clause  of  his  own  on  the 
Report.  He  would  then  be  supported  by 
those  who  entertained  the  same  opinions, 
and  not  run  the  risk  of  having  a  clause 
introduced  by  those  who  were  not  favour- 
able to  his  views.  The  clause  was  thrown 
out  because  it  was  absolutely  impractica- 
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ble  and  unworkable ;  and  because  tbey 
would  not  place  so  much  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  overseer  as  would  leave  him 
complete  master  of  the  situation  in  all  the 
boroughs  of  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  DENMAN  was  very  much  obliged 
for  the  advice  which  had  been  given  him. 
He  would  look  into  the  matter  and  try  to 
draw  a  better  clause  than  that  of  the  At- 
torney General ,  although  he  thought  that 
a  very  honest  and  well-framed  clause,  and 
doubted  whether  it  could  be  improved.  He 
did  not  know  that  he  should  be  able  to  do 
better.  He  would  rather,  however,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Southwark  should  undertake  the  duty, 
to  show  that  he  was  really  in  earnest  in 
this  matter,  for  he  was  quite  sure  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  would  find  that 
great  mischief  would  result  in  the  direc- 
tion of  wholesale  disfranchisement  if  some 
similar  provision  were  not  inserted.  He 
suggested  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  prepare  a  clause,  which  he  would 
be  happy  to  consider  ;  and  that  the  clause 
should  be  settled  with  the  Attorney  General 
BO  as  to  carry  out  the  original  undertaking 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  LOCKB  quite  confessed  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Tiverton  had  caused  a  great  many  discus- 
sions on  this  Bill,  and  he  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  had  not  done  great  good  service 
to  the  Bill,  but  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know 
exactly  what  that  good  was.  At  the  same 
time,  he  should  be  most  happy  to  ask  his 
assistance  or  to  tender  his  own  with  a  view 
to  draw  such  a  clause  as  might  give  satis- 
faction to  everybody. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  wished  to  apologize 
to  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Southwark,  because  he  was  very  glad 
to  find  that  he  was  favourable  to  demand 
on  the  voter.  That  demand  on  the  voter 
he  thought  most  important;  and,  as  far  as 
he  could  judge,  it  appeared  very  intimately 
associated  with  the  practicability  of  the 
system  of  personal  rating.  As  to  the  taunts 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  with  regard  to  the 
votes  on  that  side  of  the  House,  they  were 
delivered  in  great  good  humour,  and  they 
were  received  entirely  in  the  same  spirit. 
They  might  be  perfectly  justifiable  under 
the  circumstances  ;  but  quite  independent 
of  that,  he  begged  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Bedfordshire  (Colonel  Gilpin)  to  observe 
that  he  never  said  a  word  as  to  the  votes 
of  independent  Members.     All  he  did  was 

Mr,  Menry  BaiUis 


to  impugn  and  challenge  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  unless  they  had  used  such 
influence  as  they  could — and  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
done  so — to  obtain  for  the  clause  the  votes 
of  his  own  supporters,  and  in  regard  to 
that  he  spoke  of  no  personal  honour  as 
involved  in  the  engagement  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  being  fulfilled  when  he  said  he 
understood  that  a  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  voted  in  the  majority. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  received  a 
"  whip  "  to  be  present  and  support  the 
Government  to-day,  and  he  had  reason  to 
know  that  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
received  a  '•  whip  "  to  oppose  the  Govern- 
ment. ["No !"  from  tJ^e  Opposition,]  He 
had  seen  it.  He  should  have  supported  the 
Government  if  he  had  thought  them  right ; 
but,  as  he  did  not  think  them  right,  he 
had  voted  against  them. 

Mr.  HENLEY  hoped  that  whoever  drew 
up  the  clause  would  meet  the  difficulty 
which  had  come  strongly  upon  them  in  the 
course  of  that  debate — how  they  were  to 
take  the  power  of  enfranchising  and  dis- 
franchising out  of  the  hands  of  the  over- 
seers. He  could  fairly  say  that  this  was 
what  turned  his  vote.  Hearing  no  answer 
to  this  question  he  had  thought  it  better 
to  vote  against  the  clause  and  leave  the 
whole  thing  open  rather  than  leave  enfran- 
chisement or  disfranchisement  to  the  ca- 
price of  the  overseer  or  to  accident.  He 
thought  it  well  worthy  of  consideration, 
whether  the  framers  of  the  Bill  of  1832 
had  not  foreseen  the  difficulty,  and  there- 
fore left  the  question  of  demand  out  of 
sight  altogether.  If  you  had  a  demand, 
you  left  it  absolutely  in  the  hands  of  the 
overseer  to  enfranchise  A  and  disfranchise 
B  at  his  pleasure. 

Motion  negatived. 

Colonel  DYOTT  then  moved  to  insertp 
after  Clause  3,  a  clause  giving  to  free- 
holders, copyholders,  and  leaseholders  with- 
in Parliamentary  boundaries  of  boroughs, 
or  residing  within  seven  miles  thereof,  a 
vote  for  such  boroughs.  The  clause  was 
similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  a  clause  in 
the  Reform  Bill  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  introduced  in  1859,  and  which 
led  to  the  break  up  of  the  Government  at 
that  period.  Household  suffrage  under  the 
present  Bill  would  confer  the  franchise  on 
a  vast  number  of  the  lowest  class  of  occu« 
piers ;  in  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  it  would  bo 
double  the  present  number  of  borough  vo« 
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ters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Stockport,  by 
way  of  limiting  tbe  franchise,  proposed 
that  the  occupation  should  be  at  least 
an  occupatioD  of  two  rooms,  and  another 
hoo.  Member  proposed  that  these  rooms 
should  be  of  a  certain  size  ;  but  these  re- 
medies did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the 
Committee,  he  therefore  proposed  to  in- 
troduce upon  the  register  the  freeholders, 
copyholders,  and  leaseholders,  as  the  case 
might  be,  residing  in  boroughs  as  an  inde- 
pendent class  of  electors,  to  balance  the 
more  dependent  class  that  this  Bill  pro- 
posed to  introduce ;  for  there  would  be  no 
more  independent  class  of  yoters  than  the 
men  who  voted  in  respect  of  their  own 
property.  It  was  said  that  this  would  be 
a  measure  of  disfranchisement,  but  it  was 
really  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  was  only  a 
transfer  of  their  names  from  one  borough 
to  the  other.  Then  it  was  said  that  it 
would  deprive  the  borough  freeholder  of 
his  ancient  rights.  Now,  there  was  no  man 
who  had  a  greater  respect  for  ancient 
rights,  or  would  bow  with  more  reverence 
for  prescriptive  authority  than  himself; 
but  if  the  argument  were  to  be  carried  to 
its  farthest  extent  it  would  be  impossible 
to  pass  any  Reform  Bill.  They  proposed 
partially  to  disfranchise  several  of  the 
small  boroughs,  whose  rights  were  as  an- 
cient as  those  of  the  freeholders.  His  ob- 
ject was  to  put  every  class  of  voters  upon 
an  equality.  They  heard  much  of  the 
evils  of  class  legislation,  but  surely  this 
plan  of  giving  a  vote  for  freehold  property, 
both  for  the  town  and  the  country,  was  to 
make  tbe  owners  a  privileged  class.  It 
was  not  exactly  giving  them  a  dual  vote, 
though  it  was  something  analogous ;  it 
was  exactly  the  same  as  the  proposition  to 
give  undergraduate  votes  for  the  University 
towns,  which  the  whole  Liberal  party  had 
opposed.  Then  it  was  said  that  these  votes 
ought  not  to  be  taken  from  the  counties, 
because  the  counties  represented  property. 
That  was  so  at  one  period,  no  doubt,  but 
it  bad  long  ceased  to  be  the  case  ;  and 
now  that  the  occupation  franchise  had  been 
reduced  so  low  as  £12  it  had  become  less 
BO  than  ever.  He  begged  further  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  total  number  of 
county  electors  qualified  by  property  within 
the  borough  boundaries  was  91,000,  while 
the  total  number  of  county  electors  was 
540,000;  so  that  the  county  voters  within 
boroughs  amounted  to  one-sixth  of  the 
whole.  He  did  not  bring  this  question  for- 
ward from  any  personal  motive,  because  he 
represented  a  borough  where  the  freeholders 


already  voted  in  the  borough,  so  that  the 
change  would  not  affect  him;  but  he  believed 
that  the  change  would  improve  the  borough 
register,  would  do  no  harm  to  the  county 
register,  and  would  carry  out  the  object 
which  every  man  professed  to  have  at 
heart — to  improve,  and  amend  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people.  Tbe  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  concluded  by  ^moving 
the  following  clause  : — 

**  That  any  person,  possessing  a  freehold,  copy- 
hold, or  leasehold  qualification  within  tbe  Parlia- 
mentary boundary  of  any  borough,  and  residing 
within  seven  miles  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  yoter  for  such  borough,  and  to 
vote  at  the  election  of  a  Member  or  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  such  borough  in  respect 
of  such  qualification,  and  not  for  the  county  in 
which  such  borough  is  situate." 

Mr.  VANCE  said  that  the  proposition 
was  a  very  reasonable  one.  He  had  re- 
presented for  thirteen  years  a  constituency 
in  which  such  a  franchise  existed.  Any- 
one could  have  a  freehold  or  leasehold 
qualification  and  vote  for  the  city  of  Dub- 
lin, without  the  necessity  even  of  residence  ; 
and  he  could  assure  the  Committee  that 
that  constituency  was  very  much  improved, 
not  only  in  intelligence,  but  in  rank  and 
station,  by  the  existence  of  such  a  fran- 
chise. In  Dublin  the  franchise  was  limited 
to  freeholders  who  possessed  a  freehold  of 
£10 — there  being  no  freehold  of  less  valuo 
in  that  city.  He  was  satisfied  that  the 
proposed  clause  would  be  an  improvement 
and  therefore  he  gave  it  his  hearty  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  LOWTHER  moved  that  the  Chair- 
man report  Progress.  The  question  in- 
volved by  the  clause  was  one  of  considera- 
ble importance,  and  should  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed. 

Mr.  bright  :  Perhaps  the  Committee 
might  dispose  of  the  clause  now.  It  would 
facilitate  our  progress  when  we  meet  again 
to  discuss  this  Bill,  and  it  would  be  the 
wisest  course  to  take. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  it  was 
a  broad  and  important  question,  and  was 
recommended  to  them  by  the  consideration 
that  it  formed  part  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Bill  in  1859.  It  ought  there- 
fore to  be  fairly  discussed  and  argued 
which  it  could  not  be  at  that  hour. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  it 
will  be  utterly  impossible  for  tho  Commit- 
tee to  dispose  of  this  clause  in  three  min- 
utes ;  if  any  hon.  Member  is  desirous  of 
moving  that  Progress  be  reported,  I  shall 
not  therefore  resist  the  Motion.     I  wish  to 
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correct  the  misstatement  that  there  is  a 
principle  involved  in  the  clause  which  was 
fatal  to  the  Conservative  Government  of 
1859. 

Ms.  GLADSTONE  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  was  an  overstatement  on  the  part 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancel- 
of  the  Exchequer  that  the  principle  of  the 
clause  had  heen  fatal  to  the  Government  of 
1859.  All  he  could  say  was  that  the  pro- 
position fatal  to  them  was  made  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  1859,  and  was 
received  with  uniform  hostility  hy  their 
political  opponents  and  hy  very  widely 
spread  opposition  on  the  part  of  their 
friends. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  Indeed  !  I  was  not  aware  of  it. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

REPRESENTATION  OF  IRELAND. 
RESOLUTION. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
rose  to  move  a  Resolution,  of  which  he 
said  notice  had  heen  given,  owing  to  the 
surprising  announcement  made  hy  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  shortly  after 
the  Whitsuntide  recess,  notwithstanding  a 
promise  to  the  contrary,  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland  this  Session.  The  suhject  had 
excited  much  interest  among  Irish  Re- 
formers both  in  and  out  of  the  House. 
Hon.  Members  who  took  special  interest 
in  the  question  of  Reform  in  Ireland  were 
filled  with  astonishment  and  indignation 
when,  after  assurance  had  been  given  that 
Ireland  would  not  be  excluded  from  the 
general  plan  of  Reform  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
formed the  House  that  the  Government 
had  changed  their  minds,  and  that  their 
promises  were  to  come  to  nothing. 

Notice  taken  that  forty  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  forty 
Members  being  found  present— 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
proceeded  to  state  that,  under  the  circum- 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


stances  he  had  narrated,  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers took  counsel,  formally  and  informally, 
and,  after  a  time,  they  held  a  meeting  of 
those  who  expected  and  desired  a  Reform 
Bill  for  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  that  meeting 
which  called  upon  him  to  take  charge  of 
the  Resolution.     There  was  no  desire  to 
seek  an  opportunity  for  making  a  party 
attack  on  the  Government.     Irish  Mem- 
bers only  sought  to  fulfil  a  bounden  duty, 
which  they  could  not  neglect  without  dis- 
grace, without  loss  of  self  respect,  and 
without  betrayal    of    trust.      He    would 
briefly  detail  the  occurrences  of  the  present 
Session  with  regard  to  the  question  of  Irish 
Parliamentary    Reform.       At    the    com- 
mencement of  the  Session  everybody  na« 
turally  took  it  for  granted,  both  from  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  from  invariable 
precedent,  that  the  Government  would  deal 
simultaneously   with   the  three  kingdoms 
in  the  matter  of  Reform.      It   had   in- 
variably happened  that  before  an  English 
Bill  had  made  progress  the  Bills  for  Scot- 
land and  Ireland   had   been   laid  on  the 
table  and  discussed.     Last  year  the  then 
Government  professed  at  first  to  deal  only 
with  the  English  franchise ;  but  when,  in 
compliance  with  the  wish  of  the  House, 
they   had   undertaken   to    deal   with   the 
whole  question,  they  framed  and  laid  on 
the  table  on  the  same  night  the  Bills  for 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  that  was  before 
the  House  had  gone  into  Committee  on 
the  English  Bill.     A  Scotch  Baronet,  the 
Member  for  Ayrshire  (Sir  James  Fergus- 
son),  had  specially  called  upon  the  Go- 
vernment to  take  care  that  a  Bill  for  Scot- 
land should  be  introduced,  because  it  would 
be  impossible  that  justice  could  be  done 
unless   the  Bills   for  England,    Scotland, 
and  Ireland  proceeded  pari  passH.   Every- 
body expected  that   that  view   would  be 
acted  upon  this  Session.      On  the  21st  of 
March   in  the  present  Session,  following 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh,  he  (Mr. 
C.  Fortescue)  asked  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  ;  and  the 
reply  was  in  the  affirmative.     A  few  days 
afterwards  the  hon.  Member  for  the  county 
of  Waterford  (Mr.  Esmonde)  asked  another 
question  upon  the  subject,  and  the  answer 
was  that  the  Government  intended  to  in- 
troduce the  Irish  Bill  immediately  after 
the  Easter  recess.     The  Easter  holydays 
passed,  however,  and  the  Scotch  Bill  was 
introduced,  but  not  the  Irish  one.      He 
therefore   thought  it  his  duty  when  the 
Whitsuntide  recess    was   approaching  to 
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make  a  statement  to  the  House  respecting 
the  delay,  and  to  ask  what  were  the 
intentions  of  the  Government.  That  was 
on  the  24th  of  May,  more  than  two  months 
after  the  first  promise  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  reply,  said  that  the  Government 
had  given  every  attention  to  the  subject,  hut 
that  the  pressure  of  the  English  Bill  had 
made  it  impossible  for  them  to  introduce 
the  Irish  Bill  sooner,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  added — 

'*  Though  there  will  be  some  further  delay,  it 
will  not  1^  a  very  great  delay.  Hon.  Gentlemen 
may  relj  on  it  that  I  shall  not  hurry  them  to 
a  decision  on  the  second  reading.  They  shall 
have  ample  time  to  consider  the  Bill,  and  I  think 
they  will  have  no  cause  to  complain  that  they 
have  been  badly  treated.  I  hope  the  prorisions 
of  the  Bill  will  be  such  as  to  be  satis&ctory  to 
the  Irish  Members  ;  but  I  must  confess  that  the 
criticisms  which  we  have  just  heard  are  not  en* 
couragiog.  One  hon.  Gentleman  expresses  a 
hope  that  the  three  Reform  Bills  will  be  all  alike  ; 
another,  referring  to  a  particular  provision  in  the 
English  Bill,  says  that  should  it  be  contained  in 
the  Irish  Bill  he  should  prefer  to  have  no  Bill  at  all. 
I  do  not  want  the  House  to  come  to  any  decision 
now  as  to  the  merits  of  voting  papers ;  but,  as 
papers  have  been  proposed  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, I  am  afraid  that  if  they  were  not  in  the  Irish 
Bill  some  hon.  Gentleman  might  rise  and  state 
that  we  were  not  disposed  to  treat  Ireland  with  a 
^mess  equal  to  that  shown  to  England  and  Scot- 
land, though  I  can  assure  them  that  we  are  anxious 
to  do  so.  I  throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of 
hon  Gentlemen,  and  promise  them  that  the  Irish 
Bill  will  be  brought  in  immediately  after  Whit- 
suntide. Before  any  hon.  Gentleman  from  Ireland 
decides  that  this  is  a  case  of  hardship,  I  would 
observe  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  like  to 
spend  the  shor^  vacation  we  are  to  have  at  Whit- 
suntide in  the  consideration  of  the  suffrage.  Irish 
Members  may  rely  upon  it  that  I  shall  endeavour 
to  make  up  for  the  delay.  I  alone  am  responsible 
for  it,  and  I  hope  they  will  extend  their  indulg- 
ence to  me  till  immediately  after  Whitsuntide." 
—[3  Hansard,  dxxxvii.  1091.] 

Before  the  Whitsuntide  recess  arrived 
the  question  was  again  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cashel  (Mr.  O'Beirne),  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  then  replied — 

'* Ardently  as  I  long  for  the  day  when  the  Eng- 
lish Bill  shall  be  read  a  third  time,  I  shall  gladly 
defer  it  in  order  to  introduce  the  Irish  Bill.'' 

Soon  after  the  re-assembling  of  the  House 

the    hon.    Member    for    Ennis    (Captain 

Stacpoole)  asked    the    Government  when 

the  Bill  was  to  be  introduced,    and    the 

reply  to   that  question  had  given  rise  to 

the   present   Motion.     The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  said — 

^  There  is  no  subject  which  has  caused  the  Go- 
vernment more  anxiety  than  the  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland.  I  can  say  this  for  the  Government  col- 
lectively, and  I  can  say  it  for  myself  and  my  noble 

VOL.  CLXXXVIII.    [thibd  series.] 


Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  that  we 
have  at  all  times  been  anxious  to  deal  with  that 
question  in  a  spirit  of  the  utmost  confidence,  and 
we  hare  prepared  the  details  of  the  measure  en- 
tirely in  that  spirit.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
time  are  exceedingly  unpropitious.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  owing  to  a  foreign  and  external  agency 
acting  upon  sentiments  of  a  morbid  character  in 
a  portion  of  the  population,  there  is  in  Ireland  at 
the  present  moment  a  very  general  feeling  of 
distrust,  and — I  cannot  conceal  it  from  myselt^^a 
considerable  sense  of  danger.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  deal  with  questions  involving  the  re-distribution 
of  electoral  rights  among  a  people  under  circum- 
stances of  that  description,  although  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  whatever  discontent  or  distrust  may 
exist  in  Ireland  does  not  arise  from  the  present 
state  of  their  electoral  privileges.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  feci  that  it  is  not  possible  for  us 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form in  Ireland  in  the  spirit  in  which  we  could 
have  wished  to  deal  with  it,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the 
determination  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
postpone  until  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
anj  legislation  on  this  question."— [3  Hansard, 
clxxxvii.  1936.] 

In  the  whole  of  that  answer  there  was 
hut  one  topic  of  consolation,  and  that  was 
that  the  details  had  been  discussed,  and 
that  the  measure,  if  not  in  a  perfect  form, 
was  in  a  very  advanced  state  of  prepara- 
tion. In  every  other  respect  the  answer 
was  most  unsatisfactory  and  most  unfor- 
tunate. The  reasons  assigned  did  not  in 
themselves,  without  further  explanation, 
furnish  any  ground  for  the  sudden  aban- 
donment of  the  expectations  and  the 
pledges  held  out  to  the  Irish  Members 
and  the  Irish  people.  The  alleged  rea- 
son for  postponement  was  that  there  was 
danger,  in  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land, in  mooting  the  question  of  Irish 
Parliamentary  Reform.  But  what  new 
circumstances  had  arisen  ?  The  promise 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
first  given  in  March,  immediately  after  the 
important  Fenian  rising  in  the  South  of 
Ireland.  What  circumstance  had  arisen 
during  the  Whitsuntide  recess  to  make  it 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  refuse  to 
Ireland  that  which  they  themselves  had  pre- 
viously pronounced  necessary  ?  As  at 
present  informed,  his  belief  was  that  no 
such  circumstances  had  occurred.  There 
was,  indeed,  one  occurrence  which  he  could 
not  overlook.  During  the  recess  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  waited  upon  by  a 
deputation  of  influential  Irish  supporters 
of  the  Government,  who  made  certain  re- 
presentations on  the  subject  of  Reform  in 
Ireland,  and,  unless  he  was  totally  wrong 
I  in  his  conjecture,  such  statements  were 
i  made  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  the 
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country  as  to  change  completely  the  view  of 
the  Cahinet,  and  induce  them  to  refuse 
that  which  they  had  shortly  hefore  informed 
the  House  that  it  was  their  intention  to  do. 
His  opinion  was  that  they  were  totally  mis- 
informed ;  and  he  should  like  to  know  what 
proof  there  was  that  the  Irieh  constituencies 
were  disposed  either  to  reject  with  scorn, 
or  to  make  a  had  use  of  the  privileges 
which  Parliament  might  confer  upon  them? 
Take  the  most  recent  elections  which  had 
occurred  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  elections  occurred  in  the  two  im- 
portant constituencies  of  Tipperary  and 
Waterford,  and,  no  douht,  those  elections 
were  marked  hy  a  certain  amount  of  excite- 
ment on  the  one  side,  occasioned  hy  the  ex- 
cessive and  unreasonable  exercise  of  land- 
lord power.  On  the  other  side,  they  were 
characterized  by  popular  excitement,  which 
he  regretted  to  say,  occasionally  degener- 
ated into  violence.  But  no  hon.  Gentle- 
man could  say  that  the  results  of  those 
elections  were  not  in  accordance  with  the 
genuine  feelings  of  the  constituencies.  For 
his  own  part,  he  felt  convinced  that  the 
two  Gentlemen  who  were  returned,  one  of 
them  a  Protestant  and  the  other  a  Catholic, 
were  the  real  choice  of  the  electors,  and 
that  they  were  both  well  worthy  to  occupy 
seats  in  that  House.  To  him  these  events 
were  matters  of  great  consolation  and  sa- 
tisfaction; because  they  proved  that  in  those 
large  constituencies,  deeply  imbued  with 
the  most  intense  Irish  feelings,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  great  mass  of  the  humble  elec- 
tors to  exert  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  popular  representatives  tp  Parlia- 
ment, rather  than  exhibit  an  indifference  to 
Imperial  legislation — rather  than  turn  their 
thoughts  in  another  direction.  The  House 
might  depend  upon  it  that  the  people  who 
were  capable  of  acting  in  that  way  had  not 
wholly  given  themselves  up  to  lawless  and 
Utopian  schemes.  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
House  to  take  care  the  feelings  and  hopes  of 
such  a  people  were  not  disappointed  by  Par- 
liament. As  to  their  being  danger  from 
extending  the  franchise  in  Ireland,  or  even 
discussing  the  subject,  he  totally  denied 
that  any  danger  could  arise  in  that  direc- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  his  opinion  was 
that  the  danger  was  all  the  other  way.  By 
not  discussing  a  measure  of  Reform  for 
Ireland  they  ran  the  risk  of  lessening  the 
confidence  the  Irish  people  had  in  the  fa- 
vourable disposition  of  Parliament,  and  in 
its  inclination  to  treat  their  country  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness  and  equality.  Perhaps  he 
might  be  told  that  the  Fenians  did  not  care 

Mr.  Chichester  Forteseue 


about  Parliamentary  Reform.  He  never 
heard  in  that  House,  nor  read  in  the  papers 
— as  one  did  too  often^statements  of  that 
kind,  without  feeling  how  dangerous  it  was 
to  govern  Ireland  under  such  a  feeling. 
Those  who  were  acquainted  with  Ireland 
knew  that  the  Fenians  did  not  care  about 
a  Reform  Bill,  or  about  the  Church  and 
the  land  questions;  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  for  one  Fenian  in  Ireland 
there  were  ten  discontented  and  suspicious 
spirits  not  Fenians.  It  was  no  answer  to 
them  to  say  that  the  Fenians  did  not  care 
for  Reform  ;  but  it  was  dangerous  that  a 
sensitive,  and,  at  present,  suspicious  people 
should  be  led  to  believe  that  Parliament 
treated  them  with  something  like  a  slight, 
and  not  with  that  confidence  and  equality 
which  would  conciliate  them  and  make 
them  good  and  loyal  subjects.  His  Motion 
consisted  of  two  parts.     The  first  was — 

**  That  this  House  considers  it  essential  to  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  the  Qaestion  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  that  there  should  be  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Law  relating  to  the  Representation  of 
the  People  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  United  Kingdom." 

At  first  sight  it  would  not  seem  necessary 
to  ask  the  House  to  affirm  that ;  but,  con- 
sidering the  tone  taken  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  his  reference  to  ''  the 
most  favourable  opportunity  " — which  was 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  only  definition 
of  the  time  at  which  the  Irish  Members 
might  hope  for  a  Reform  Bill — and  his  reply 
to  the  hon.  Member  for  Devizes,  who  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  try  and  extract 
something  more  from  him,  he  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  put  that  Notice  on  the 
Paper.  He  was  bound  at  present  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  Government  had  ad- 
journed the  question  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form for  Ireland  sine  die.  He  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  a  further  explanation  might  show 
him  that  he  was  wrong.  At  all  events,  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  sanction 
such  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Government.  The  conclusion  of  his  Mo- 
tion stated  that  the  House 

"  Considers  it  desirable  that,  in  accordance  with 
the  promise  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Government  should  introduce  their  Bill  upon  that 
subject  during  the  present  Session." 

What  he  asked  appeared  to  him  to  be  most 
reasonable.  He  did  not  prejudge  the 
question  whether  it  would  be  practicable 
to  carry  out  Reform  legislation  for  Ireland 
during  the  present  Session.  He  asked  the 
Government  merely  to  say  what  their  in- 
tentions as  regarded  the  matter  were  by 
placing  their  Bill  on  the  table.    The  hon. 
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Member  for  Ajrehire  last  Session  re- 
quired that  the  Scotch  Bill  should  pro- 
ceed pari  passH  with  the  English  Bill. 
The  Irish  Members  were  more  moderate 
their  demands.  They  only  asked  that  the 
Irish  Bill  should  proceed  pari  passH  with 
the  Scotch  Bill.  As  no  Reformers  in  that 
House  had  been  more  faithful  to  the  Re- 
form cause  than  the  Irish  Reformers  had 
been,  he  now  asked  the  Reformers  of  the 
other  parts  of  the' United  Kingdom — and 
he  made  the  same  appeal  to  hon.  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House — to  join  in  pro- 
testing against  Ireland  being  treated  with 
neglect  and  with  what  he  could  not  help 
callingsome  thing  like  indignity. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leare  out  from  the  word  <*That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  this  House  considers  it  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  that  there  should  he  an  amendment  of 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Representation  of  the 
People  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  the  other  portions 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and  considers  it  desir- 
ahle  that,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the  GoYcmment 
should  introduce  their  Bill  upon  that  subject 
during  the  present  Session,'' — (Ifr,  Chichttter 
ForUiCue,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stafnd  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  FRENCH  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. He  complimented  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Louth  on  the  tem- 
perate and  judicious  manner  in  which  he 
had  introduced  his  Motion,  He  was  very 
glad  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  abandoned 
a  part  of  the  Motion  as  it  was  originally 
framed  ;  because,  under  no  circumstances 
could  he  have  considered  himself  justified 
ID  opposing  the  third  reading  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reform  Bill  on  the  ground  that  Ire- 
land had  not  been  fairly  treated.  He  felt 
it  difficult  to  add  anything  to  the  argu- 
ments of  his  right  hon.  Friend  ;  but  he 
must  remind  the  House  that,  from  time  to 
time,  he  had  postponed  proceeding  with  his 
own  scheme  of  Reform  out  of  deference  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  had 
promised  a  Go?emment  Reform  Bill  for 
Ireland.  Knowing  that  both  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  and  his  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, he  heard  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  frequent  postponements  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill ;  and  he  was  sure  that  no 
single  Member,  and  no  individual  in  Ire- 


land who  had  followed  the  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  hesitated  to  believe  that  im- 
mediately after  the  expiration  of  the  Whit- 
suntide recess  the  Bill  would  be  laid  on  the 
table.  They  had  been  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  and  in  a  manner  which 
gave  them  ground  of  complaint.  Every 
promise  made  to  Scotland  had  been  ful- 
filled, and  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  a  different  course  would  bo  pursued 
towards  the  two  countries.  As  far  as 
actual  legislation  was  concerned,  thcro 
was  no  more  chance  of  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill  becoming  law  this  Session  than  there 
was  of  the  Scotch  Bill  being  adopted.  But 
Irish  Members  had  a  right  to  know  the 
Ministerial  intentions  towards  them,  so  that 
they  might  consult  their  fellow-countrymen 
during  the  recess.  No  cause  ought  to  be 
given  to  any  portion  of  the  Irish  people 
to  suppose  that  they  were  slighted  or 
lightly  esteemed,  or  that  they  were  treated 
differently  from  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Ho  trusted  the  Minis- 
try would  re-consider  their  decision. 

Mr.  CONOLLT  said,  that  he  and  those 
who  felt  with  him,  had  reason  to  express 
their  complete  satisfaction  with  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  occasion  when  he  last 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill.  That  decision  afforded 
the  greatest  gratification  to  all  right  think- 
ing men  in  Ireland,  and  to  a  large  portion 
of  those  in  Great  Britain  as  well,  for  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  pru- 
dence and  common  sense.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  C. 
Fortescue)  declared  that  there  was  an  ac- 
knowledged want  of  Reform  in  Ireland, 
the  non-recognition  of  which  by  the  Go^ 
vernment  was  most  displeasing  to  the  Irish 
Members — meaning,  he  presumed,  those 
sitting  near  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  who 
always  arrogated  to  themselves  the  title  of 
"Irish  Members."  [Mr.  Chichester  For- 
tescue :  Irish  Reformers.]  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  represented  those  gentle- 
men as  highly  indignant,  and  he  spoke 
with  authority  and  influence  on  that  and 
most  other  subjects.  But  when,  last  year, 
he  was  called  upon  officially  to  deal  with  the 
subject  himself,  he  brought  forward  a  mea- 
sure which  was  utterly  insignificant  as  re- 
gards the  changes  which  it  would  have  ac- 
complished. The  condition  of  the  counties, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated,  was  per- 
fectly satisfactory,  and  he  did  not  propose 
to  alter  those  ;  in  the  boroughs  the  prin- 
cipal alterations  proposed  was  the  intro- 
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duction  of  an  extraordinary  conjunction 
called  "grouping,"  which  was  received 
with  little  favour  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  there- 
fore, had  no  right  to  arrogate  to  himself  the 
character  of  the  only  benefactor  of  Ire- 
land in  the  House.  Certainly  the  conduct 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with 
regard  to  England  had  given  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  no  right  to  suppose  that  in 
dealing  with  Ireland  he  would  act  in  any 
niggard  spirit.  On  the  contrary  the  pro- 
babilities were  that  when  he  did  come  for- 
ward with  the  measure  it  would  be  much 
ampler,  and  applicable  in  ten  thousand 
times  a  greater  degree  to  the  condition 
of  Ireland  than  the  measure  of  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman  ;  a  more  contemptible 
measure  than  was  offered  last  year  it 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive.  The  new 
grown  zeal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  Reform  was  very  marked  now, 
but  his  own  Bill  last  year  was  conceived 
in  the  narrowest  and  most  prejudiced  spirit 
of  the  old  Tories.  It  was  not  because  he 
objected  to  Reform  that  he  opposed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Motion.  Indeed, 
be  had  given  his  cordial  support  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  magnificent 
measure  for  England.  He  was  quite  will- 
ing to  give  the  Irish  people  any  extension 
of  the  suffrage  that  might  be  deemed  wise 
and  necessary.  The  very  instance  of  Tip- 
perary  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
advanced  told  against  him.  The  late  con- 
test at  Tipperary  was  of  a  very  peculiar 
nature  ;  it  was  between  a  Roman  Catholic 
gentleman,  a  resident  in  the  county — [**No, 
no  !  "] — who  had  before  gained  a  majority 
for  the  county  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  a  gentleman  of  very  considerable  abili- 
ties, but  a  total  stranger  to  the  constitu- 
ency, who  would  certainly  not  have  been 
elected  had  it  not  been  for  the  very  excep- 
tional circumstances  prevailing  at  the  time. 
Tipperary  was  on  that  occasion  violently  and 
even  dangerously  excited  by  the  Fenians ; 
and  had  it  not  been  so  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  would  have  had  no  more  chance  of 
being  returned  for  the  county  than  an  Alder- 
man of  the  City  of  London.  If  Tipperary 
should  be  divided  into  two  ridings,  he  be- 
lieved that  the  much  derided  landlord  influ- 
ence would  in  one  at  laast  prerail.  But  this 
gentleman  who  was  boasted  of  as  the  choice 
ef  the  people,  was  threatened  with  a  con- 
test under  the  Reform  Act.  Mr.  Butt,  the 
distinguished  Fenian  advocate,  had  been 
invited  to  turn  him  out,  and  the  published 
grounds  for  offering  Tipperary  to  Mr.  Butt 

Colonel  French 


were  that  he  bad  defended  the  Fenians  so 
admirably.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  protested 
that  the  Government  was  not  justified  in 
postponing  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  in  con- 
sequence of  the  state  of  the  country.  Had 
Fenianism  subsided  in  the  South  of  Ireland? 
What  had  happened  in  Watcrford  but  tho 
other  day,  when  life  and  property  was  in 
imminent  peril  for  the  best  part  of  a  day  ? 
It  was  easy  for  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
in  an  exuberant  feeling  of  irresponsi- 
bility, to  lay  down  precepts  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Government;  but  he  contended  that 
it  was  not  only  the  duty  of  Ministers  to 
abstain  from  giving  Reform  to  Ireland,  but 
that  for  them  to  do  so  would  be  positively 
unjustifiable.  Consider  the  anomalous  posi- 
tion the  right  bon.  Gentleman  would  place 
the  House  in.  Throughout  the  Session 
Parliament  had  from  stern  necessity  been 
almost  unanimous  in  curtailing  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  peace  and  security,  by  suspend- 
ing the  Habeas  Corpus  Act ;  and  now  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  proposed,  with  all 
tho  solemnity  imaginable,  to  offer  those 
identical  people  fresh  privileges  and  a  more 
extensive  influence  over  the  Government 
of  the  country.  He  begged  the  House  to 
be  consistent  and  support  the  Government 
in  its  wise  resolve  by  rejecting  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Louth. 

The  O'DONOGHTJE  rejoiced  very  much 
that  this  question  had  been  raised  that 
evening,  and  more  especially  that  it  had 
been  raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Louth,  whose  speech  had 
created  more  hopeful  anticipations  of  the 
future  Parliamentary  representation  of 
Ireland  than  any  speech  that  had  been 
delivered  during  a  long  period.  From  some 
personal  knowledge  of  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary, he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  that  he  was  greatly 
mistaken  in  supposing  that  there  was  the 
slightest  danger  of  the  hon.  Member  who 
sat  for  that  county  losing  his  seat  at  the 
next  election.  Not  the  slightest  reason 
could  be  urged  in  justification  of  no  pro- 
gress being  made  this  Session  with  the 
Irish  Reform  Bill.  It  might  be  that,  owing 
to  x^auses  with  the  nature  of  which  they 
were  all  well  acquainted.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  unable  to  adhere  to  their 
original  determination  to  introduce  an  Irish 
Reform  Bill  this  Session  ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  House  were  in  favour  of  some  pro- 
gress being  made  at  once  with  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill.    Personally,  he  had  no  ap« 
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prehensioD  whatever   as  to  the  future  of 
Irish  Reform,  because  he  knew  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  not  the  power, 
whatever  their  inclination    might    be,  to 
withhold  an  Irish  Reform  Bill,  or  even  to 
postpone  its  introduction  for  any  length  of 
time ;  and  because  he  felt  confident  that 
the   Liberal    party,   which  constituted   a 
majority  in  the  House,  and  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  in  the  country,  would  unite 
with  those  who  really  represented  the  Irish 
people  in  securing  for  Ireland  before  the 
dissolution  of  the    present   Parliament  a 
measure  of  Reform,  the  same  in  principle, 
and  in  every  respect  as  comprehensive  as 
the  measures  adopted  in  the  case  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.    But  although  the  con- 
dnct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  fur- 
nished no  just  ground  for  any  apprehension 
as  to  the  future  of  Irish  Reform,  still  it 
did  very  plainly  indicate  what  the  Govern- 
ment would  do  if  it  were  able — as  all  other 
Governments  hitherto  had  been  able — to 
give  effect  to  its  wishes,  and  carry  out  the 
principles  which  were  in  accordance  with 
its  political  convictions.     The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  knew  as  well  as  he  did 
that  he  could  not  hope  to  withhold  from 
the  people  of  Ireland  the  electoral  rights 
and  privileges  which  had  been  accorded  to 
the  people  of  England  and  Scotland.    But 
the  position  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  one  of  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  every  kind 
of  expedient  in  order  to  preserre  even  the 
semblance  of  unanimity  among  his  party. 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  were,  he   regretted  to  say,  a 
number  of  Irish  Members  who  were  the 
bitterest  enemies  of  Reform.     As  long  as 
the  English  and  Scotch  Bills  were  before 
the  House  these  Gentlemen  followed  si- 
lently and  obsequiously  at  the  heels  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  but  when 
they  felt  that  their  own  time  was  approach- 
ing— and  come  it  undoubtedly  very  soon 
would — they  could  no  longer  be  kept  within 
bounds.    These  Gentlemen  gathered  round 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  after 
reminding  him  of  what  they  had  done  and 
suffered,  in  order  to  keep  him  in  his  place, 
succeeded  in  extorting  from  him  a  promise 
tliat  he  would  postpone  the  Irish  Reform 
Bill.     Although  he  was  certain  that  the 
progress  of  Irish   Reform   would  not  be 
practically    retarded    by    the    concession 
which  the  Government  had  made  to  the 
Irish  Tory  Members,  that  concession  en- 
abled the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
abow  hia  Irish  friends  what  his  feelings 


really  were,  and  to  prove  his  gratitude  to 
them  for  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  and  prin- 
ciple without  parallel  in  Parliamentary 
history.  It  would  enable  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Excheouer,  at  no  very  distant  day, 
to  say  to  the  Irish  Tory  Members — 

**  If  I  oould,  I  woald  have  permitted  yon  to 
govern  Ireland  as  in  times  patt,  and  have  upheld 
your  monopoly  of  power  and  patronage  by  the 
assistance  of  the  armies  of  Great  Britain,  bat 
times  have  altogether  chaaged.  Your  opinions 
and  principles  are  as  odious  to  the  people  of 
England  and  Scotland  as  they  long  have  been  to 
the  Irish  people  ;  and,  disagreeable  as  it  may  be, 
you  must  make  up  your  minds  not  only  to  forego 
every  kind  of  ascendancy,  but  to  depend  on  the 
future  for  your  influence  and  power  upon  the 
proofo  which  you  give  of  your  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  your  countrymen.*' 

The  anomalies  in  the  Irish  representative 
system  were  so  outrageously  glaring  that 
it  was  almost  an  insult  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  House  to  descant  upon  them  at 
all ;  and  it  was  almost  impossible  to  do  so 
at  that  moment,  without  exposing  oneself 
to  the  charge  of  having  borrowed  from  an 
admirable  letter  which  appeared  in  the 
Morning  Star  of  yesterday.  It  was  a 
system  by  which  apparently  the  popular 
sanction  was  obtained  to  a  most  exclusive 
form  of  class  Government.  In  the  counties 
the  electors  were  almost  exclusively  at  the 
disposal  of  one  class  of  landlords  or  ano- 
ther; while  the  borough  constituencies 
were,  for  the  most  part,  so  small  that  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  said  in  their  fa- 
vour was  that  they  had  been  smaller  pre- 
vious to  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832.  The 
present  political  state  of  Ireland  he  attri- 
buted greatly  to  the  fact  that  the  Irish 
people  thought  that  it  was  useless  to  ex- 

?eot  justice  from  the  Imperial  parliament, 
t  rarely  happened  in  a  borough  or  a 
county  that  the  candidate  returned  could 
be  said  to  represent  the  free  choice  of  the 
electors.  The  popular  notion  of  the  func- 
tions of  a  Member  of  Parliament  was  that 
he  was  selected  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing appointments  for  the  sons,  relatives, 
and  friends  of  those  who  returned  him,  and 
that  his  next  object  was  to  procure  an  ap- 
pointment for  himself.  If  there  had  been 
no  past  history  at  all  to  appeal  to,  tho 
present  state  of  the  Irish  constituencies 
would  be  a  perfect  justification  for  the 
want  of  faith  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
which  undoubtedly  did  exist  in  Ireland. 
There  were  about  170,000  country  elec- 
tors, almost  every  one  of  whom  was  obliged 
I  to  do  exactly  as  his  landlord  told  him ;  and 
I  there  were  30,000  electors,  8,000  of  whom 
I  returned  twenty-seven   Members  to  that 
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House,  while  the  remaining  22,000  re- 
turned only  twelve  Members.  Notwith- 
standing this  anomaly,  however,  the  bo- 
rough electors  of  Ireland  returned  a  majo- 
rity of  Members  in  favour  of  Reform,  and, 
in  refusing  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer wao  acting  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Members.  He 
would  only  add  that  he  had  no  apprehen- 
sion whatever  for  the  future  of  Irish  Re- 
form. The  Irish  Liberal  Members  had 
unflinchingly  and  invariably  supported  the 
measure  of  Parliamentary  reform  for  Eng- 
land ;  and  he  was  perfectly  certain  that 
under  no  circumstances  would  they  be 
abandoned  by  the  party  of  Reform  who 
constituted  a  majority  in  that  House  and 
the  country. 

Mb.  PEEL  DAWSON  concurred  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  Conolly) 
in  thinking  that  the  manner  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Louth,  in  dealing  with 
Irish  Reform,  was  not  so  successful  as  to 
entitle  him  to  find  fault  with  the  Govern- 
ment scheme,  or  to  dictate  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Govermment  the  precise  terms  or 
the  exact  mode  i:i  which  they  should  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  legislating  upon  this 
important  question.  In  his  opinion  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  judged  very  wisely 
in  postponing  for  the  present  the  introduc- 
tion  of  a  measure  of  Reform  for  Ireland. 
It  would  be  better  to  allow  the  political 
atmosphere  of  that  country  to  become  calm 
before  introducing  a  measure  which  would 
be  certain  to  cause  considerable  excitement 
and  turmoil,  but  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  pass  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  Session.  He  could  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  be  any  untimely  haste  in  the 
settlement  of  this  question.  At  the  end  of 
June,  in  the  present  state  of  public  opi- 
nion, and  having  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  completing  the  English  measure,  it  was 
not  probable  that  they  would  get  beyond 
the  introduction  of  the  measure.  What 
had  occurred  with  reference  to  the  Bill  for 
Scotland  ?  Why  even  in  that  cautious  and 
temperate  country  there  had  been  com- 
plaints about  incomplete  justice  and  on- 
satisfactory  arrangements,  notwithstanding 
that  a  complete  addition  to  the  representa- 
tion of  Scotland  formed  a  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment proposition.  What  would  he 
likely  to  be  the  result  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time  if  opportunities  were  con- 
stantly occurring  for  bringing  up  every 
imaginary  grievance'  for  inquiry  and  discus- 
sion ?  Could  they  safely  discuss  now  how 
The  O'Donoffhue 


much  the  franchise  should  to  be  lowered  and 
how  many  persons  should  be  admitted  ? 
Was  thi»  a  time  for  admitting  a  number 
of  new  electors  within  the  pale  of  the  con- 
stitution, when  the  palladium  of  liberty 
was  suppressed  by  the  concurrence  and  de- 
sire of  all  friends  of  the  British  Con- 
stitution ?  He  trusted  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  still  pause  in  pressing  forward 
a  very  comprehensive  change,  though , 
when  the  time  came,  be  should  be  glad  to 
see  a  proper  extension  of  rights  to  those 
who  had  maintained  their  loyalty.  He 
regarded  the  measure  of  last  year  as  very 
unsatisfactory.  At  the  Census  of  1861  the 
whole  population  of  Ireland  was  5,790,000, 
and  the  population  of  Ulster  was  1,915,000, 
or  about  one-third  of  the  whole  ;  but  of 
105  Members  for  Ireland,  Ulster  returned 
only  29,  while  its  population  and  wealth 
would  entitle  it  to  one-third;  Munster,  with 
a  population  of  1,500,000,  had  27  Mem- 
bers ;  and  Leinster,  with  a  population  of 
1,457,000,  had  34  Members.  He  might 
compare  the  province  of  Ulster,  again, 
with  Scotland.  The  latter  had  a  popula- 
tion of  3,062,000,  and  53  Members,  while 
Ulster  with  a  population  of  1,915,000,  had 
only  29  Members.  This  being  so,  the  re- 
presentation of  Ulster  should  amount  to 
40  Members ;  and  there  were  several  grow- 
ing towns  there  of  from  7,000  to  10,000 
inhabitants,  which  were  now  wholly  un- 
represented. In  England  they  were  taking 
Members  from  the  South  and  transferring 
them  to  the  North,  and  the  same  thing 
should  be  done  in  Ireland.  The  opinion  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  was  in  favour  of  any 
measure  being  a  well-considered  one;  and 
he  believed  that  the  proposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  afford  the  best  opportunity 
for  full  investigation  and  for  the  framing 
of  an  impartial  measure.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Tralee  said  the  Irish  Reform  Bill 
must  be  passed  before  a  dissolution  took 
place ;  but  that  might  easily  be  done,  see- 
ing that  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
had  stated  that  there  need  not  be  a  disso- 
lution for  the  next  two  years. 

Mr.  COGAN  wished  to  know  whether 
the  reasons  assigned  by  the  hon.  Member 
who  last  spoke  were  those  which  had  ac- 
tuated the  Government.  If  the  postpone- 
ment of  the  Bill  was  consequent  on  the 
suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  it 
was  strange  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  should,  up  to  Whitsuntide,  have 
repeatedly  promised  to  introduce  the 
measure,  and  should  only  have  woke  up 
during  the  short  recess,   like  a  political 
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Rip  Van  Winkle,  to  the  eon8cioa8De88  that 
exceptional  circum8tanoe8  existed  in  Ire* 
land.     On  the  yerj  night  before  the  recess 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated  his  readi- 
ness even  to  postpone  the  third  reading  of 
the  Engh'sh  Reform  Bill  in  order  to  secure 
the   introduction    of  the   Irish    measure. 
Was  the  promise  thus  solemnly  made  to  be 
kept  or  not?  The  character  of  our  States- 
men was  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
country,  and  the  public  would  expect  the 
fulfilment  of  this  engagement.     It  might 
be   found,  too,    that    it  would  have  been 
wiser  to  allow  the  measure  to  be  introduced 
and  dealt  with  in  the  present  Parliament, 
than  bj  one  elected  under  what  the  hon. 
Member  for  Donegal  (Mr.  Conollj)  styled 
this  magnificent  measure,  for  such  an  as- 
sembly was  likely  to  be  a  good  deal  more 
democratic  in  its  character  and  feeling,  and 
consequently  the  policy  it  formed   would 
probably  be  more   Radical.     He    trusted 
that  re-consideration  might  induce  the  Go- 
Temment  to   place    their  measure  on  the 
table,  and  by  bo  doing  show  that  they  were 
not  afraid   to  develope  their  Irish  policy. 
It  was  clear  that  the  postponment  of  the 
measure  was  not  asoribable  to  the  lateness 
of  the  period  at  which  the  Session  had  ar- 
rived, because  the  hon.  Member  for  Devizes 
(Mr,   Darby   Griffith)  with  one  of  those 
searching  and  inconvenient  questions  which 
his  ingenuity  devises,  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  if  the  postponement  were 
on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  Session, 
and  the  answer  was  that  there  was  no  in- 
tention of  introducing  a  Reform   Bill  re- 
lating to  Ireland.     He  appealed  to  all  the 
true  Reformers  in  the  House  to  say  whe- 
ther they  were  prepared  to  acquiesce  in  the 
postponement  of  the  measure,   and  to  ac- 
cept what,  in  fact,  would  be  a  slight  and 
insult  to  one- third  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who 
brought  forward  this  Motion  to-night  ap- 
peared  to  consider  that  there  were  two 
causes  for  the  postponement  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  by  the  Government,  and  the 
first  is  the  occurrence  of  some  elections 
that  took  place  last  autumn  in  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary  particularly,  where 
the  election  was,  I  believe,  such  as  elec- 
tions in  the  county  of  Tipperary  generally 
are,  and  which  I  certainly  think  could  not 
be  alleged  as  any  valid  reason  for  the  ad- 
ministration postponing  a  measure  of  Re- 
form for  the  sister  isle.     [Mr.  Chichester 
FoBTESCDE  :  I  said  nothing  of  that  kind.] 
There  was,  I  believe,  another  election  for 


another  county,  and  that  occurred  in  the 
last  autumn.  It  i8  certainly  remarkable 
that  we  should  be  influenced  by  these  oc- 
currences; and  that  I  should  have,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  made  a  declara- 
tion as  to  our  policy  with  regard  to  Ireland 
and  Parliamentary  Reform  at  a  subsequent 
day,  and  that  I  should  afterwards,  and 
much  more  recently,  have  repeated  it.  I 
think  that  the  House  will  agree,  upon 
candid  consideration,  that  whatever  were 
the  motives  for  our  conduct,  we  certainly 
could  not  have  adopted  the  course  which 
we  have  done  with  regard  to  the  Irish 
Bill  in  consequence  of  the  elections  of  last 
autumn.  Hardly  anybody,  I  should  think, 
except  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  made 
that  the  chief  foundation  of  his  argument, 
can  seriously  think  that  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  course  we  have  pursued. 

Mb.  CHICHESTER  PORTESCUE :  I 
beg  to  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  I  made  no  use  of  that  argument.  I 
referred  to  those  elections  for  a  totally 
different  purpose. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Then  I  will  come  to  the  next, 
which  I  will,  in  courtesy,  call  the  stronger 
argument.  It  may  not  have  been  the 
autumnal  elections,  which,  though  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of,  seem  not  to  have 
been  attended  by  any  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances. It  was  the  deputation  of  Irish 
Members  that  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing. 
[Sir  CoLMAN  O'LoGHLEK  :  Hear,  hear !] 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  cheer  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Baronet,  who  has  been  more 
constant  in  his  cheering  to-night  than  any 
other  Member  of  the  House;  but  whose 
cheers  have  not,  except  in  this  single  in- 
stance, been  given  to  any  remark  from 
this  side  of  the  House.  I  gather  from 
this  cheer  that  the  deputation  is  the  re- 
cognized cause  of  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  Well,  Sir,  it  is  quite 
true  that  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a 
deputation  of  various  Members  for  Ireland, 
who  wished  to  confer  with  me  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Irish  Reform  Bill.  In  the  first 
place,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say 
that  that  deputation,  if  I  recollect  right, 
was  received  by  me  before  I  made  that 
last  statement  to  the  House  with  respect 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Government,  which 
has  been  so  often  referred  to  in  the  course 
of  this  discussion;  and  I  hardly  think  that 
the  most  implacf^ble  foes  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  think  that  they  could  be  so 
absurd  and  short-sighted  as  to  make  a 
statement  of  that  kind  after  receiving  the 
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deputation,  if  the  representations  of  that 
deputation  were  the  real  cause  of  our  policy. 
Well,  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  that 
deputation,   composed  of    a  considerable 
number  of  Gentlemen  connected  with  the 
representation  of  Ireland — I  receive  a  great 
many  deputations,  and  I  can  assure  the 
House  that,  as  a  general  rule,  I  prefer 
Irish  deputations  to  any  other.     There  is 
something  so  genial  about  Irish  Gentle- 
men, their  conversation  is  so  agreeable  to 
those  who  have  the  anxieties  of  public  life, 
there  is  something  so  inspiriting  in  their 
presence,  that  an  Irish  deputation  is  the 
exception  to  all  other  deputations,  and  I 
look  forward  to  it  with  pleasurable  antici- 
pations which  are  seldom  disappointed.  My 
recollection  of  this  deputation  is  peculiarly 
genial.     The  interview,  though  short,  was 
most  agreeable  and  animated;  but  when 
the  deputation  had  left  me,  my  mind  re- 
curred to  the  alleged  principal  cause  of 
our  most  agreeable  meeting,   and  then  I 
remembered  it  was  probably  my  own  fault 
that  we  had  never  touched  upon  the  real 
subject  of  the  interview.     Therefore  I  as- 
sure  hon.   Members   on  both  sides    that 
there  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  that 
principal  alleged  cause  of  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  which  has  been  the 
principal  theme  of  this  evening's  discus- 
sion.  Our  policy  has  not  been  caused  either 
by  the  elections  of  the  autumn,  or  by  the 
representations  of  the  deputation  to  me. 
Then  what  has  caused  it?     I  will  very 
frankly  and  distinctly  state  how  the  case 
really  stands.  We  were  very  anxious  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  the  Irish  representa- 
tion in  the  same  spirit  generally  as  we 
have  dealt  with  that  of  England  and  Scot- 
land.     We  made  no  promise  of  passing 
the  Iriah  Bill  this  year;  but  it  would  have 
been  satisfactory  to  us  to  have  introduced 
the  Bill,  and,  perhaps,  to  have  been  en- 
abled to  read  it  a  second  time.      I  need 
not  inform  the  House  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  circumstances  in  Ireland  very 
different  from  those  with  which  our  pre- 
decessors have  had  to  deal  in  treating  the 
same  subject.    Everyone  will  acknowledge 
that  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  since 
we  have  been  in  office,  have  been  of  pe- 
culiar difficulty  and  anxiety ;  but  I  think 
that  no  one  can  accuse  the  present  Go- 
vernment of  being  alarmists  on  the  subject. 
We  have  not  come  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  unnecessarily  to  preach  terror  at 
the  state  of  public  affairs.     If  we  can  be 
charged  with  justice  of  any  default  of  con- 
duct in  that  respect  I  think,  it  may  be  by 
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those  who  are  not  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  all  the  details  of  business  as  ourselves. 
We  may  be  charged  by  such  persons,  and 
with  apparent  justice,  with  taking  too  san- 
guine a  view  of  the  state,  and  temper,  and 
general  condition  of  the  affairs  of  Ireland. 
When  Parliament  met,  the  House  will  re- 
collect that,  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  under  our  advice  Her  Majesty 
did  not  ask  for  a  renewal  of  those  extra- 
ordinary powers  intrusted  to  us,  and  which 
none  of  onr  greatest  opponents  can  for  a 
moment  pretend  to  hare  been  used  in  a 
spirit  unworthy  of  us.  I  hope  we  may 
say  for  our  ourselves  that  we  have,  so  far 
as  we  could  in  our  general  system  of  Irish 
Government,  evinced  a  spirit  not  distin- 
guished by  illiberality  or  by  a  spirit  of 
tyranny.  We  had  to  deal  with  circum- 
stances of  great  public  perplexity,  and  in- 
volying  great  responsibility  and  no  slight 
danger  )o  the  state ;  but  they  have  been 
encountered  in  a  spirit,  I  hope,  of  firmness 
and  moderation,  and  on  no  occasion  have 
we  come  down  to  this  House  and  en- 
deavoured to  excite  the  feeling  of  exag- 
gerated alarm.  And  although  the  Cabinet 
were  unanimous  in  desiring  that  a  measure 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  Ireland  should 
be  placed  upon  the  table  this  year,  and 
that  a  general  outline  of  their  policy  should 
be  made  known,  yet  circumstances  have 
occurred,  to  which  I  need  not  more  particu- 
larly allude,  because  they  must  be  fresh 
in  the  minds  and  memories  of  all,  which 
would  have  retarded  and  affected  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  measure  if  we,  at 
that  moment,  persisted  in  introducing  it. 
Notwithstanding  the  grave  occurrences 
which  took  place,  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  on  the  whole,  we  might  have 
pursued  with  safety  the  policy  we  origi- 
nally indicated.  One  speaks  of  such  sub- 
jects with  great  reserve,  and  one  ought 
to  do  so ;  but  the  Government  of  this 
country,  so  far  as  Ireland  is  concerned, 
have  had  to  deal  with  external  influences, 
BO  that  the  freedom  of  the  Government  to 
act  in  anything  affecting  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  of  Ireland  ought  not 
to  be  decided  on  by  a  judgment  drawn  from 
a  careful  observation  of  the  mere  internal 
circumstances  of  the  country,  which  may 
be  deceptive;  but  that  judgment  may  be 
modified,  changed,  and  arrested  in  a  mo- 
ment by  information  of  an  external  cha- 
racter, which  must  exercise  considerable 
influence  on  the  course  of  the  Government. 
Until  Whitsuntide  there  were  momenta 
when  I  certainly  looked  with  aome  anxiety 
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on  tbis  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
The  Cabinet,  although  sharing  this  anxietji 
were  still  constant  in  their  policy  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  for  the  reform  of  the 
Irish  representation,  characterised  by  that 
spirit  of  confidence  in  which  they  wished 
originally  the  measure  to  be  distinguished. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just 
addressed  us  has  said  that  until  Whitsun- 
tide we  felt  ourselves  justified  in  holding 
this  language,  and  that  something  must 
have    happened    very   suddenly,    because 
when  Parliament  met  again  we  changed 
our  course.      Well,  something  did  happen, 
and  it  was  necessary  for  the  Cabinet  to 
re-consider  its  course.      I   may   be   per- 
mitted to  say  that  the  first  question  before 
we  met  Parliament  again  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Cabinet  was  this  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  Ireland. 
It  was  then  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Cabinet  that  it  was  not  the  dutj^  of  the 
Cabinet  to  bring  forward  the  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform   that    was   due  to 
Ireland  and  due  to  themselves;  for  they 
could  not,   with  the  information  they  then 
possessed,  and  with  the  general  views  and 
conditions  of  what  I  may  call  the  impend- 
ing circumstances  at  that  time — they  could 
not  bring  forward  such  a  measure  as  they 
had  originally  intended.      Let  us  look,  ir- 
respective of  those  circumstances,  to  after 
Whitsuntide — what  was  the  position  of  the 
Govemment  in  respect  to  this  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform,  so  far  as  being  able 
to  proceed  with  it  and  make  any  great  pro- 
gress this  year  ?      That  was  qi\ite  impos- 
sible.   Every  one  knows  that  if  the  state  of 
Ireland  had  been  as  serene  as  the  state  of 
Scotland;  and  if  none  of  those  circum- 
stances to  which  I  haye  been  enabled  only 
darkly  to  allude  did  exist,  it  was  still  quite 
impossible,  with  the  immense  labour  then 
entailed  upon  the  Government  by  the  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  England, 
and  the  time  it  required  in  this  House,  to 
suppose  that  we  could  make  any  progress 
with  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  in  this  House. 
All  that  we  could  have  done  would  have 
been  to  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting 
on  the  table  a  Bill.     And  in  quiet  times, 
if  we  could  have  put  that  Bill  upon  the 
table,  as  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  do,  it 
would  haye  been  a  great  satisfaction  to  the 
GoTernment,   and,  perhaps,  a  source  of 
strength  to  us.     But  circumstances  occur- 
ring which  did  not  authorise  us  to  put  the 
Bill  on  the  table,  was  it  not  better  to  wait 
six  or  eight  months,  that  must  have  elapsed 
without  any  progress  bebg  made  in  that 


Bill,  and  then,  when  Parliament  met  again, 
and  when,  perhaps,  the  cloud  was  dispelled, 
to  come  forward  with  a  Bill  such  as  we 
originally  contemplated,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the   representation   of  Ireland  9 
['•Oh,   oh!*'  from  the  Irish  Members,'] 
Well,  in  such  a  case,  we  must  decide  on 
our  own  judgment.     It  was  no  slight  re- 
sponsibility, and  we  did  not  shrink  from  it. 
What  should  we  have  done — what  progress 
could  we  have  made  if  we  had  forced  on 
some  scheme  of  Irish  Parliamentary  Re- 
form which   would  not  have   represented 
our  original  intentions,  and  which  must 
have  been  modified  and  changed  by  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  or  which  might 
occur  in  Ireland?     There  are  other  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  in  regard  to  this 
country  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
and  which,  allow  me  to  impress  upon  you, 
had  not  been  experienced  by  our  prede- 
cessors.   No  Government  have  had  to  deol 
of  late  years  with  the  circumstances  which 
we  have  lately  had  to  encounter,  and  which 
had  mainly  infiuenced  our  conduct.     Let 
us  look  to  the  position  of  Ireland  with  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  Reform.     No  one 
will  contend  that  the  claims  of  Ireland  for 
Parliamentary  Reform   are  greater  than 
those  of  Scotland.     No  Irishman  even  will 
pretend  that  they  are  so  great.  The  wants 
and  requirements  of  Ireland  in  respect  to 
Parliamentary  representation  have,  since 
1832,  once  or  twice  occupied  the  attention 
of  Parliament.  Ireland  has  for  a  long  time 
been  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  very  county 
franchise  which  it  is  now  only  projected 
that  England  should  enjoy.     The  claims 
of  Scotland  to  our  attention,  we  must  ac- 
knowledge, are  much  greater  than  those  of 
Ireland.   The  claims  of  Scotland  were  not, 
perhaps,  sufficiently  considered  in  1832; 
but  certainly  nothing  since  then  has  been 
done  to    improve   the  representation    of 
Scotland.     Something,  however,  has  been 
done  to  improve  the  representation  of  Eng- 
land.    We  have  disfranchised  more  than 
one  corrupt  borough  in  England,  and  trans- 
ferred the  seats  to  other  communities  ;  but, 
so  far  as  I  know,  nothing  has  been  done  to 
improve   the  representation   of   Scotland, 
either  by  the  extension  of  the  franchise  or 
the  increase  of  her  representatives.   Every 
one  knows,  although  we  have  introduced  a 
Reform  Bill  for  Scotland,  that  our  chance 
of  passing  it  this  Session  is  very  slight. 
Many  of    those    Scotch    Members,   even 
though  they  be  our  political  opponents,  will 
do  us  the  justice  of  believing  that  we  are 
acting  with  sincerity,  and  doing  our  duty  in 
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that  respect.  I  wish  I  could  induce  the 
Irish  Members  to  extend  to  us  their  in- 
dulgence and  confidence  in  their  own  case. 
Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Government 
may  be,  we  can  assure  those  Members  that 
they  are  not  influenced  by  the  elections 
that  have  occurred  in  Ireland,  nor  by  the 
representations  of  deputations  of  Irish  gen- 
tlemen. The  Government  have  had  from 
the  very  first  a  desire  to  introduce  a  Bill 
for  the  representation  of  Ireland  that  would 
do  justice  to  that  country  and  give  general 
satisfactiou.  Under  any  circumstances  it 
was  not  possible  this  Session  to  have  made 
any  advance  on  that  question.  The  Go- 
vernment could  only  have  placed  on  the 
table  of  the  House  a  general  indication  of 
their  policy.  I  have  now  expressed,  frankly 
and  truly,  the  reasons  which  influenced  us 
in  the  course  we  have  taken,  and  which 
ultimately  led  us  to  think  that  it  was  not 
consistent  with  our  duty  to  our  Sovereign, 
our  country,  and  ourselves,  to  place  any 
measure  for  the  improvement  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  on  the  table  of  the 
House  this  year.  We  know  that  by  the 
course  we  have  taken  no  substontial  injury 
has  been  done  to  Ireland,  because  no  real 
delay  has  taken  place ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward with  confidence  and  hope — if  we  oc- 
cupy these  seats  next  year — that  when 
Parliament  meets,  one  of  our  first  and  one 
of  our  most  agreeable  duties  will  be  to 
bring  forward  a  Bill  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Sir,  I  hope  that 
this  debate  will  not  continue  to  be  a  debate 
divided  exclusively  between  the  oflicial 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Irish 
Members.  I  certainly,  for  one,  feel  the 
force  of  the  appeal  made  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tralee  (The 
O'Donoghue).  He  spoke,  and  spoke  with 
truth,  of  the  loyal  support  which  a  large 
number  of  the  Members  from  Ireland  have 
yielded,  under  circumstances  not  the  most 
favourable,  to  tho  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform;  and,  so  far  as  I  may  presume  to 
give  an  answer  to  that  appeal,  I  should 
say  it  must  be  a  primary  duty  on  the  part 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question 
of  Reform  on  behalf  of  England,  and  also 
on  behalf  of  Scotland,  to  prosecute  their 
work  until  the  just  claims  of  Ireland  have 
also  been  satisfied.  Now,  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  some  respects, 
I  think,  throws  light  upon  this  subject. 
I  think  we  are  justified  in  inferring  from 
that  speech  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment intend  at  the  commencement  of  the 
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next  Session  to  prosecute  a  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  for  Ireland.  And 
so  far  I  have  no  doubt  his  declaration  will 
have  given  satisfaction,  in  comparison  with 
the  far  more  vague  and  general  terms 
which  on  at  least  one  former  occasion, 
possibly  without  intending  it,  be  appeared 
to  use ;  and  therefore,  Sir,  I  hope  that 
my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue),  having  the  prospect  of  a  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform  for  Ireland 
at  the  commencement  of  the  next  Session, 
will  not  deem  it  necessary  to  challenge  the 
judgment  of  the  House  on  the  Motion 
which  he  has  now  made.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  passing  beyond  that  line  of  duty 
which  he  has  so  carefully  observed,  were 
he  to  attempt  to  force  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  a  point  such  as  that  which 
now  alone  remains  for  discussion.  But, 
having  said  that,  I  cannot  but  still  adhere 
to  the  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  judged  and  have  acted  unwisely 
in  not  producing  a  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  for  Ireland.  I  do  not 
care  to  inquire  minutely  whether  the  ne- 
cessity for  such  a  reform  was  precisely  the 
same  in  the  three  countries.  It  is  quite 
enough  to  say  that  in  each  of  the  three 
countries  it  was  necessary ;  and  the  Bill 
which  was  passed  for  Ireland  some  sixteen 
years  ago  was  a  Bill  not  so  much  intended 
to  advance  Ireland  to  a  position  more  ad- 
vantageous than  that  of  England  and 
Scotland,  as  to  remove  the  special  disad- 
vantages under  which,  up  to  that  moment, 
the  Irish  people  had  laboured.  Un- 
doubtedly' the  operation  of  that  Bill  has 
not  been  to  place  Ireland  in  a  greatly 
better  positiou  with  regard  to  popular 
representation  than  either  of  those  two 
countries.  But  it  is  quite  enough — per- 
haps I  might  even  say  it  is  more  thaa 
enough — to  say  that  for  all  the  three  coun- 
tries Reform  is  necessary,  and  being  for 
all  three  a  subject  necessary  to  be  enter- 
tertained,  it  was  the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  produce,  during  the  discus- 
sions on  the  English  Bill,  their  plans  for 
Ireland.  It  was  due,  I  venture  to  say,  to 
Ireland  in  point  of  feeling  that  she  should 
be  convinced  that  she  was  to  receive 
equality  of  treatment.  It  was  due  to 
England,  and  to  those  who  were  engaged 
in  considering  the  English  Bill,  that  they 
should  know  the  views  of  the  Government 
in  regard  to  Scotland  and  Ireland  ;  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  those  who  sit  behind  him,  what 
they  think  would  have  been  said  in  the 
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year  1866,  when  we  were  in  office,  bad 
we  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  produce  an  Irish  Bill  at  the  same 
time  that  we  were  dealing  with  the  ques- 
tion for  Scotland  and  England  ?  It  is  true 
that  an  hon.  Member  has  declared  that  my 
right  hon.  Friend  was  not  entitled  to  arbi- 
trate on  this  matter  because  his  Bill  was 
so  bad  a  measure.  But  if  it  was  so  bad 
a  measure  for  Ireland,  that  was  an  addi- 
tional reason  why  the  present  Goyernment 
should  produce  a  good  measure  on  the  sub- 
ject. If  my  right  hon .  Friend  introduced 
a  bad  measure,  Ireland  was  wronged  by  it, 
and  the  redress  of  that  wrong  ought  to 
have  been  an  additional  motive  with  the 
present  Qovernment  to  bring  forward  their 
measure.  Sir,  the  promise  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was  a  promise  on  which 
we  had  implicitly  relied.  No  disposition 
was  shown  to  force  them  forward  with  un- 
due haste;  but,  undoubtedly,  had  we  been 
aware  that,  at  a  late  period  of  the  Session, 
the  Government  would  announce  their  in- 
tention not  to  produce  a  Bill,  I  think  much 
earlier  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the 
matter  in  a  distinct  and  substantive  form, 
and  the  principle  would  have  been  asserted 
that  on  every  ground  the  views  of  the 
Executive  with  regard  to  Reform  in  Ire- 
land were  essential  to  be  known,  in  order 
to  place  this  House  in  a  position  of  due 
advantage  with  reference  to  the  settle- 
ment of  this  great  question  for  England 
and  Scotland.  But  while  I  think  the  de- 
termination of  the  Government  was  greatly 
to  be  regretted,  much  more  do  I  regret  the 
reason  on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
founded  that  determination.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  he  has  had  to  deal 
with  Ireland  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  encountered  by  his 
predecessors.  I  do  not  care  to  enter  into 
the  amount  of  that  difference.  The  Go- 
vernment may  perhaps  be  in  a  condition 
fairly  to  urge  that  they  feel  their  tongues 
are  tied,  and  it  is  not  in  their  power  con- 
sistently with  public  duty  to  explain  it.  But 
undoubtedly,  as  far  as  the  public  are  aware, 
they  will  not  recognize  the  difference  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  supposes  to  exist, 
We  have  had  to  bring  forward  the  subject 
of  Reform  at  the  moment  when  we  were 
proposing  for  the  first  time  the  suspension 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  had  to  bring  it 
forward  at  the  moment  when  he  was  pro- 
posing to  continue  that  suspension.  If  he 
says,  "  Tea  ;  but  there  have  been  partial 
outbreaks  in  Ireland  this  year  which  did 


not  occur  last  year,"  the  answer  is  obvious; 
that  it  was  during  those  partial  outbreaks 
that  he  assured  us  he  would  bring  in  a 
measure  of  Reform  for  Ireland.  But  I 
wish  frankly  to  grapple  with  this  question 
in  a  broader  shape,  and  I  say  at  once  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  and  the  consequence  of  those 
unhappy  though  slight  outbreaks  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  indications  of  disaffection 
among  the  people  there,  were  not  a  reason 
why  a  measure  of  Reform  should  not  have 
been  produced,  but  were  the  very  strongest 
reason  why  it  should.  For  how  is  it  to 
be  supposed  that  we  are  to  deal  with  Ire- 
land ?  Are  we  to  trust  to  holding  Ireland 
by  an  external  force  and  pressure,  or  to 
trust  to  holding  it  by  the  free  conviction 
and  the  warm  affection  of  the  people  ?  If 
it  is  by  the  conviction  and  the  affection  of 
the  people  that  we  are  to  hold  Ireland, 
then  I  say  that  to  propose  for  Ireland  an 
improvement  in  its  system  of  popular  re- 
presentation was  of  itself  a  means  of  as- 
sisting the  Government  in  maintaining 
order  in  that  country.  One  hon.  Gentle- 
man has,  I  think,  said  that  it  would  have 
been  most  imprudent  to  offer  a  measure 
which  would  have  been  regarded  by  discon- 
tented persons  as  a  theme  of  new  dissatis- 
faction. But  what  does  it  matter,  Sir, 
what  views  persons  who  are  obstinately 
discontented  may  take  ?  What  we  wish 
to  do  is  to  offer  satisfaction  to  those  who 
are  reasonable  and  loyal.  We  admit  that 
the  representation  of  Ireland  is  in  an  un- 
satisfactory condition ;  and  surely  it  is  the 
strangest  of  all  anomalies  and  paradoxes 
to  say,  when  the  people  of  Ireland  ge- 
nerally have  cause  to  complain  if  we 
show  slackness  in  regard  to  applying  a 
remedy  to  a  state  of  things  confessedly 
defective,  that  on  account  of  the  discontent 
of  those  persons  against  whom  your  mea- 
sure of  repression  has  been  directed  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  good  and  loyal 
citizens  are  to  be  frustrated,  or  their  ful- 
filment postponed.  I  confess  I  am  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  what  reasoning  can  be 
urged  in  answer  to  this.  Undoubtedly 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  urged  no 
reesoning  whatever  in  answer  to  it.  He 
appears  to  have  assumed  that  the  very 
fact  that  there  has  been  discontent  among 
a  portion  of  the  people  was  a  reason  for 
the  withdrawal  or  the  postponement  of  his 
Bill.  If  there  was  a  meaning  in  the  decla- 
tions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  that  was  their  meaning.  I 
admit  to  him  at  once  that  we  cannot  sup- 
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pose  that  during  the  present  Sesaion  he 
would  have  been  able  to  make  progress 
with  that  Bill.  That  is  an  admission  which 
I  think  fairness  and  justice  demand.  But 
I  think,  independently  of  the  other  rea- 
sons that  have  been  pointed  out,  the  pro- 
duction of  a  measure  of  Reform  for  Ire- 
land would  have  been  an  engagement  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  towards  that 
country^  which  would  not  only  hare  been  a 
fulfilment  of  the  just  expectations  of  the 
people,  but  would  have  actually  tended  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Government 
in  what  I  acknowledge  to  have  been  the 
arduous  task  of  administering  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  in  the  present  year.  I  cannot 
but  think,  theretore,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  have  misjudged  both  the  true 
exigencies  of  the  case  and  also  their  duties 
under  these  circumstances.  But,  at  any 
rate,  the  question  having  been  reduced 
within  narrow  bounds,  it  ought  not  to 
be  exaggerated  ;  and  least  of  all  at  a 
time  like  this  should  any  step  be  taken 
that  would  appear  to  have  the  slightest 
tendency  to  connect  it  with  our  ordinary 
distinctions  of  party  in  this  House.  There- 
fore, passing  on  from  that  which  relates  to 
past  times,  I  thank  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man for  the  assurance  he  has  given  us 
with  respect  to  the  future.  I  hope  that 
this  measure  of  Reform  for  Ireland,  when 
it  appears,  will  be  found  to  have  been  con- 
ceived in  a  just  and  liberal  spirit.  We 
must  look  not  to  this  part  of  the  country 
or  to  that.  I  think  there  might  be  some 
reason  to  question  the  expression  of  one 
hon.  Member  opposite,  who  said  he  did  not 
think  there  was  any  great  anxiety  for  Re- 
form in  Ireland,  but  trusted  that  when  the 
Reform  Bill  for  Ireland  did  appear  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  the  loyal  and  contented 
portion  of  that  country — a  portion,  as  I 
understood  him,  rather  geographically  de- 
fined. Sir,  I  know  of  no  geographical 
distinctions  in  Ireland  whatever  having  re- 
ference to  the  loyalty  and  contentment  of 
the  people.  I  think  we  must  decline  to 
accept  any  such  geographical  distinction. 
I  trust  the  measure  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, when  it  is  presented  to  us,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  framed  on  broader 
and  more  impartial  views,  and  to  aim  at 
giving  a  full  and  fair  development  to  popu- 
lar influences  in  the  representation  of  Ire- 
land, and,  above  all,  will  be  free  from 
that  most  odious  of  all  imputations  of  fa- 
vour  to  this  or  that  interest  or  class  or 
sect  in  a  country  whose  unhappy  divisions 
can   never  be  cured  except  by  the  firm 
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and  impartial  application  of  considerations 
of  liberality  and  justice. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  thought 
the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  fur- 
nished a  most  remarkable  instance  of  mis- 
apprehension of  the  state  of  Ireland.  For 
his  own  part  he  could  see  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  disloyalty  or  the  want  of 
prosperity  which  prevailed  in  that  country 
were  in  any  way  to  be  attributed  to  the 
absence  of  a  Reform  Bill.  Indeed,  the 
greater  portion  of  the  speech  which  the  late 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  had  made  last 
year  on  the  subject  went  to  show  that, 
whatever  might  be  the  case  with  regard 
to  England  and  Scotland,  Ireland  hardly 
stood  in  need  of  a  measure  of  Reform  at 
all ;  and  when  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  contended  that  she  re- 
quired additional  popular  representation, 
he  should  like  to  know  whether  he  referred 
to  the  counties  or  the  boroughs.  As  to 
the  borough,  franchise,  he  could  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  so  small  an  alte- 
ration as  that  which  had  been  proposed 
in  it  last  year  would  make  much  differ- 
ence in  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
Ireland  ;  while,  in  the  South,  the  reduction 
of  the  county  franchise  would  only  tend 
to  throw  additional  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  landlords.  The  allocation  of  seats, 
he  might  add,  was  a  question  of  much  less 
importance  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
because  there  there  was  no  large  town  un- 
represented, and  when  it  was  borne  in 
mind  that  the  habeas  corput  was  suspended 
in  Ireland,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
it  would  be  admitted  no  more  improper 
time  than  the  present  for  the  introduction 
of  an  Irish  Reform  Bill  could  be  selected. 
No  blame  was  therefore,  he  maintained, 
to  be  attributed  to  the  Government  for 
f  not  having  brought  in  sucb  a  measure  this 
Session. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

THE  VOLUNTEERS.— RESOLUTION. 

Captain  VIVIAN  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  Circular  lately 
issued  by  the  War  Department  defining 
the  duties  of  Volunteers  in  case  of  riot. 
Before  introducing  the  subject,  he  observed 
that  no  doubt  the  alteration  of  the  hour 
of  sitting  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  had 
been  beneficial  to  the  discharge  of  public 
business;  but  its  effect  on  private  Members 
had  been  to  extinguish  them,  on  account  of 
the  late  hour  before  they  could  bring  for- 
ward their  Motions  at  the  E?ening  Sittings. 
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Althougli  tbe  hour  was  late  he  hoped  the 
House  would  give  him  its  attention  for  a 
short  time  whilst  he  brought  before  it  the 
Motion  of  which  he  had  given  notice.  He 
did  not  mean  to  condemn  the  whole  of  the 
Circular,  and  if  it  had  been  confined  to 
the  first  four  paragraphs  and  the  last,  no 
objection  could  have  been  taken  to  it. 
Taking,  however,  the  first  paragraph  in 
connection  with  the  answer  given  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  to  a  question 
put  to  him  on  a  former  occasion,  it  would 
appear  that  he  either  had  no  confidence  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  or  in  the  interpretation  which  he 
(the  Secretary  of  State  for  War)  had  given 
to  it.  The  five  paragraphs  to  which  he 
had  alluded  contained  all  that  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Volunteer  corps.  The  fifth 
paragraph  was,  comparatively  speaking, 
harmless;  but  he  thought  it  contained 
more  than  was  required.  In  it  he  thought 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
trenched  on  the  duties  of  the  Home  Office, 
because  it  was  not  usual  for  the  War 
Office  to  lay  down  duties,  conditions,  and 
circumstances  under  which  special  consta- 
bles might  be  called  on  to  act.  He  now 
enme  to  the  serious  part  of  the  document ; 
and  he  complained  of  it  in  the  interests 
of  the  Volunteer  corps,  because  it  would 
destroy  the  popularity  of  that  force.  The 
sixth  paragraph  of  the  Circular  stated — 

**  In  cases  of  daDgerous  riots  and  disturbances, 
lor  instance,  in  case  of  insurrection  or  of  riots 
having  for  their  object  the  commission  of  felo- 
njons  acts  or  the  sabversion  of  the  civil  Govern- 
nent,  the  civil  authority  may  call  upon  and  re- 
Quire  Her  Majesty's  subjects  generally,  including 
Volunteers,  to  arm  themseWes  with  and  use  such 
other  weapons  of  defence  or  attack  as  may  be  in 
their  power  and  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  such  other  weapons  may  be  used  accordingly 
by  Oer  Majesty's  subjects,  including  Volunteers, 
according  to  the  necessity  of  the  occasion." 

Now,  he  wanted  to  know  who  was  to  define 
to  the  Volunteers  what  was  a  "dangerous  " 
riot  aa  distinguished  from  a  common  riot, 
and  who  was  to  say  whether  a  riot  or  in- 
surrection had  for  its  object  the  commission 
of  felonious  acts  before  the  felonious  acts 
were  committed  ?  He  wanted  to  know 
what  the  Attorney  General  considered  a 
felonious  act?  Did  he  think  that  the 
breaking  into  a  house  and  gutting  it  con- 
stituted a  felonious  act  ?  It  was  his  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  member  of  an  Election 
Committee  appointed  to  try  a  petition  from 
Nottingham.  The  petition  contained  a 
charge  of  riot,  which  was  not  proved  to  the 
Mtisfaotion  of  the  Committee;  but  it  was 


proved  that  in  more  than  one  instance  mobs 
broke  into  houses,  entirely  destroyed  the 
furniture,  and  broke  all  the  windows.  They 
so  frightened  the  inhabitants  that,  in  one 
instance,  a  committee  were  obliged  to  es- 
cape from  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  tbe  house. 
Was  that  a  felonious  act,  and  would  the 
Volunteers  have  been  justified  in  interfer- 
ing in  the  election  riots  of  Nottingham  ? 
The  Circular  went  on  to  state  that — 

**  Fire  arms  should  be  the  last  weapon  called 
into  action,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases 
when,  without  their  use,  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  to  quell  the  distarbance." 

But  this  Instruction  did  not  stand  alone. 
The  eighth  paragraph  of  the  Circular 
stated  that  Volunteers,  in  acting  as  special 
constables  or  otherwise  for  suppressing  and 
quelling  riots  were  entitled  to  use  and  put 
in  action  such  knowledge  and  practice  of 
military  discipline  and  organization  as  they 
might  possess,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
their  combined  strength  and  the  use  of 
such  weapons  as  the  occasion  might  justify 
more  effectual.  The  climax  of  the  Circular 
was  the  ninth  paragraph,  which  stated — 

"  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  including  Volunteers* 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  for  them  to  act  for 
the  suppression  of  riots,  should  act,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, under  the  direction  of  the  civil  authority; 
but  they  will  not  be  released  from  the  obligation 
to  use  their  reasonable  endeavours  for  the  sup- 
pression of  riots  and  disturbances,  according  to 
the  necessities  of  the  occasion,  if  magistrates 
should  not  be  present,  or  not  within  tbe  reach 
of  immediate  communication  when  any  such  occa- 


sion arises. ' 

Now,  there  never  was  a  more  dangerous 
doctrine  than  that  which  was  contained  in 
this  paragraph,  and  if  it  were  suffered  to 
remain  without  explanation  or  Amendment, 
it  would  strike  a  death-blow  at  the  Volun- 
teer force.  He  had  already  pointed  out 
tbe  complete  ignorance  in  which  this  in- 
struction left  the  Volunteers  of  how  they 
were  to  act  in  cases  of  emergency.  But 
in  this  last  paragraph  it  was  laid  down  that 
the  Volunteers  might  be  called  upon  to  use 
their  arms  against  the  people  without  the 
orders  of  the  civil  authority,  and  he  must  add 
that  this  was  attempted  to  be  laid  down  by 
as  Jesuitical  a  piece  of  special  pleading — 
he  did  not  use  the  word  offensively— as  he 
had  ever  seen  in  any  public  document. 
The  Circular,  moreover,  stated  distinctly 
that  the  Volunteer  officers  were  to  be  the 
judges  of  what  was  and  was  not  insurrec- 
tion. Now,  he  had  always  thought  that  in 
domestic  disturbances  in  this  country  the 
military  were  absolutely  subservient  to  the 
civil  authority.    The  statement  in  the  Cir- 
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cular  was  interpreted  by  a  large  body  of 
Volunteers — rank  and  file  as  well  as  officers 
—to  mean  that  tbe  Volunteer  force  might 
be  called  out  and  employed  independently 
of  tbe  civil  power,  and  that  Volunteer 
officers,  although  no  civil  authority  was 
near,  might  be  called  on  to  judge  what  was 
or  was  not  an  insurrection,  and  might  tell 
their  troops  to  fire  on  tbe  people.  Such  a 
document  as  the  Circular  was  calculated. to 
create  a  war  of  classes.  The  Volunteer  force 
had  hitherto  been  considered  the  defenders 
of  the  people  against  foreign  iuvasion; 
but,  henceforth,  they  might  well  be  looked 
on  as  the  possible  enemies  of  the  people, 
and  as  possible  instruments  in  the  bands  of 
an  unscrupulous  Government.  He  only 
spoke  in  reference  to  the  way  in  which  the 
document  might  be  interpreted,  not  sup- 
posing that  the  Government,  when  they 
framed  it,  had  any  such  idea  in  their  mind. 
If  once  tbe  belief  was  destroyed  that  the 
Volunteer  corps  was  only  a  force  against 
foreign  invasion  their  popularity  would  be 
gone,  and  he  should  not  be  surprised  if 
the  document  he  had  been  commenting  on 
caused  a  large  retirement  of  men  from  the 
Volunteer  force.  He  had  a  great  admira- 
tion of  the  force,  knowing  how  valuable  it 
was,  and  he  therefore  hoped  that  it  was 
only  from  inadvertence  that  such  a  mis- 
chievous document  had  been  circulated. 
He  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
withdraw  it,  or  that  the  House,  at  any 
rate,  would,  by  adopting  his  Resolution, 
show  that  it  differed  from  the  Government 
in  its  view  respecting  the  duties  of  tbe 
Volunteer  force. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
•nd  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  the  Volunteer  Force  was  established  solelj  for 
the  purpose  of  security  against  Foreign  Invasion, 
and  that  the  Members  of  that  force,  in  oases  of 
domestic  tumult  or  disturbance,  have  no  obliga- 
tions or  duties  distinct  from  those  of  other  Citi- 
lens,  and  are  in  such  cases  no  more  than  any 
other  Citiion  liable  to  orders  or  instructions  from 
the  Military  or  Civil  Authorities," — (Captain 
Vivian^) 

—instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  tbe  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.** 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
tbat  it  appeared  to  bim  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  not  read  the  Circular 
with  sufficient  attention.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  bad  stated  that  the  Volun- 
teer officers  might,  according  to  tbe  Circu- 
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lar,  be  called  on  in  cases  of  riot  to  com" 
mand  the  Volunteers  to  act  without  the 
authority  of  the  civil  power,  and  that  the 
Volunteers  might  be  called  on  to  act  as 
Volunteers  in  case  of  riot.  This  was  a 
most  singular  interpretation  of  the  docu- 
ment. It  was  emphatically  stated  in  one 
of  the  earlier  parts  of  the  Circular  that  the 
civil  authority  was  not  in  any  case  entitled 
to  call  upon  or  order  the  Volunteers  to 
act  as  a  military  body,  with  or  without 
arms,  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
This  was  not  repeated  in  every  paragraph, 
but  it  governed  the  whole  of  tbe  docu- 
ment. But  they  were  also  told  that 
they  were  not  released  from  the  ordinary 
duties  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects;  and 
the  Circular  pointed  out  the  duties  which 
in  the  preservation  of  the  peace  were 
incumbent  on  all  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
It  pointed  to  extreme  cases  that  might 
arise,  which  must  be  handled  with  delicacy, 
and  showed  that  Volunteers  were  not  ex* 
onerated  from  the  discharge  of  those  duties 
that  necessity  might  impose,  and  which 
must  be  performed  with  the  same  respon- 
sibility by  them  as  by  other  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects.  Great  care  was  taken 
upon  this  point.  That  was  the  view  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  of  the 
Law  Officers.  And  so  with  the  Resolution 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member.  Every 
word  of  it  might  be  adopted.  It  appeared, 
indeed,  as  if  it  had  been  borrowed  from 
the  terms  of  the  Circular  itself.  The  Cir- 
cular was  in  entire  harmony  with  it.  The 
first  four  paragraphs  were  not  objected 
to,  and  the  only  objection  to  the  fifth  para- 
graph was  that  it  was  not  issued  by  the 
Home  Secretary.  He  thought  the  fifth 
paragraph  must  also  be  approved,  always 
bearing  in  mind  that  what  governed  the 
whole  was  this — that,  as  a  military  body, 
the  Volunteers  could  not  be  called  on  to 
act  under  any  circumstances,  however  ex- 
treme. The  Circular  wont  on  to  point  out 
what  was  their  duty,  not  as  a  military 
body,  but  as  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects ;  and  it  particularized  what,  in 
case  of  riot,  would  be  the  duties  of  special 
constables,  whether  they  were  Volunteers 
or  not.  The  hon.  Member  asked  for  a  de- 
finition of  a  felonious  act.  Did  he  suppose 
that  the  Circular  could  point  out  instances  ? 

Captain  VIVIAN  had  asked  how  any 
one  could  tell  before  an  act  was  committed 
whether  it  would  be  felonious  or  not. 

Thb  attorney  GENERAL :  That 
must  be  judged  from  the  animus  which 
was  seen  to  prevail  at  the  moment.    If  a 
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number  of  men  complained  of  some  com- 
mon being  enclosed  to  which  they  thought 
thej  had  a  right,  and  assembled  round  the 
paling  threatening  to  pull  it  down,  it  did 
not  want  any  great  insight  to  determine 
from  their  motive  that  they  were  not  about 
to  commit  a  felonious  act ;  but  if  they 
evinced  a  design  with  a  view  to  plun- 
der, or  to  the  subrersion  of  civil  author- 
ity,  to  pull  down  houses  and  commit 
acts  of  that  kind,  these  were  felonious 
acts.  He  did  not  think  it  possible  in 
a  Circular  to  do  more  than  point  out 
tbat  in  certain  extrenoe  cases  measures 
would  be  justifiable  which  in  less  extreme 
oases  would  not.  The  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings would  teach  them  under  respon- 
sibility to  the  law  what  course  was  to  be 
taken,  and  necessity  would  justify  what 
tbey  did.  The  Volunteers  were  not  exemp- 
ted from  those  duties  which  all  Her  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  were  bound  to  fulfil.  There 
could  be  no  other  directions  or  instruc- 
tions. Volunteers  could  not  be  called  upon, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  act  as  a  mili- 
tary force  ;  but  they  were  not  exempted 
from  the  duties  generally  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects.  He  said  there  was  nothing  more 
than  that  in  this  Circular,  and  it  was  right. 
He  would  tako  the  sixth  paragraph — 

"  In  eases  of  serious  and  dangerous  riots  and 
disturbances,  for  instance,  in  case  of  insurrection 
or  riots  having  for  their  object  the  commission  of 
felonious  acts  or  the  subversion  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment, the  civil  anthoritj  may  call  upon  and 
require" — 

What  ?— 

**  Her  Majesty's  subjects  generally,  including 
Tolunteers,  to  arm  themselves  with  and  use  such 
other  weapons  of  defence  or  attack  as  may  be  in 
their  power  and  may  be  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
and  such  other  weapons  may  be  used  accordingly 
by  Her  Majesty's  subjects/'  again  "including 
Volunteers,  according  to  the  necessity  of  the  oc- 
casion." 

Then  the  seventh  paragraph — 

"  Firearms  should  be  the  last  weapons  so  to  be 
called  into  action,  and  should  be  resorted  to  only 
in  cases  when,  without  their  use,  it  would  be 
practically  impossible  to  quell  the  disturbance." 

These  paragraphs  were  addressed  not  more 
to  one  than  the  other ;  they  applied  not 
to  Volunteers  only,  but  to  all  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  called  on  to  assist  in  preserving 
the  peace.  So  with  regard  to  the  ninth 
paragraph,  the  governing  idea  was  that — 

"  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  including  Volunteers, 
in  cases  in  which  it  is  proper  for  them  to  act  for 
the  suppression  of  riots,  should  act,  if  it  be  prac- 
ticable, nnder  the  direction  of  the  civil  authority  ; 
bat  tbey  will  not  be  released  from  the  obligation 
to  use  their  reasonable  endeavour  for  the  suppres- 


sion of  riots  and  disturbances  according  to  the 
necessities  of  the  occasion,  if  magistrates  should 
not  be  present  or  not  within  reach  of  immediate 
communication  when  any  such  occasion  arises." 

The  Resolution  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  though  borrowed  from  the  Circu- 
lar, merely  said  what  the  duties  of  the 
force  were  not;  it  did  not  go  on  to  say 
what  the  duties  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
were  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  say  that.  It 
was  quite  right  to  say  that  the  Volunteers 
had  no  obligations  as  a  military  force  ex- 
cept in  case  of  invasion  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  say  that  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
had  certain  duties  to  discharge  from  which 
Volunteers  were  not  exempted. 

Mr.  W.  B.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  had 
certainly  succeeded  in  explaining  away 
many  of  the  objections  to  the  Instructions 
issued  from  the  War  Office ;  and  if  the 
Volunteers  were  to  read  the  Instructions, 
with  his  comments,  and  possessed  sufficient 
legal  knowledge  to  understand  them,  pos- 
sibly any  objection  to  the  Instructions  might 
be  removed.  But  the  explanation  of  the 
Instructions  left  on  his  mind  the  impression 
that  the  Secretary  for  War  had  somewhat 
forgotten  his  position  in  the  matter.  What 
the  commanding  officers  of  the  Volunteer 
forces  wanted  was,  not  a  merely  legal  opi- 
nion as  to  what  Her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Volunteers  or  others,  might  do  in  certain 
cases,  but  definite  orders  from  the  Secre- 
tary for  War  as  to  what  they  were  to  do 
under  difficult  and  possible  eventualities. 
The  Secretary  for  War  could  not  release 
himself  from  the  responsibility  of  being 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  Volunteers. 
Their  position  was  a  difficult  one.  The 
force  was  formed  on  the  understanding  that 
it  was  not  to  be  used  except  to  resist  inva- 
sion, and  that  it  was  not  to  put  down  riots, 
and  that  was  the  understanding  on  which 
the  force  was  legalized  and  supported  by 
Parliament.  On  the  other  hand,  they  feel 
that  if  any  appeal  is  made  to  them  in  case 
of  a  disturbance,  and  in  the  absence  of 
any  definite  instructions  from  the  Secretary 
at  War,  they  refuse  to  accede  to  the  ap- 
peal, they  will  stand  in  a  position  which 
honourable  men  and  men  of  spirit  were 
not  to  be  expected  to  bear.  That  being  the 
case,  what  was  wanted  were  definite  orders 
from  the  Secretary  for  War.  He  would 
defy  any  commanding  officer  to  make  out 
from  the  Instructions  what  he  was  to  do  in 
case  of  riot.  An  hon.  Friend  of  his  had 
most  pertinently  asked  how  was  a  com- 
manding officer  to  know  whether  a  riot  or 
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a  disturbance  was  serious  or  dangerous  ? 

According  to  the  Attorney  General  a  com- 

maoding  officer  was  not  to  see  a  house 

pulled  down  ;  but  if  he  was  to  interfere  in 

every  case  in   which   a   house  might  be 

pulled  down,  the  arrangement  on  which 

the  Volunteer  vote  was  granted  was  at  an 

end.      The  Circular  said  the  Volunteers 

were  not  to  act  as  a  military  body,  a  phrase 

which  betrayed  its  legal  origin  ;  and  yet  it 

said — 

'*  All  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  incl tiding  Volun- 
teers, in  acting  either  as  special  constables,  or 
otherwise,  for  suppressing  and  quelling  riots,  are 
entitled  to  use  and  put  in  action  such  knowledge 
and  practice  of  military  discipline  and  organiza- 
tion as  they  may  possess,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  their  combined  strength,  and  the  use  of 
such  weapons  as  the  occasion  may  justify,  more 
effectual." 

The  Attorney  General  passed  lightly  over 
this,  speaking  of  such  knowledge  as  the 
Volunteers  possessed,  and  not  of  their 
knowledge  of  military  discipline.  What 
was  the  meaning  of  military  discipline,  if 
it  did  not  imply  the  giving  of  orders? 
When  the  Volunteers  were  placed  in  such 
a  difficult  position  it  was  not  fair,  and 
scarcely  generous  of  the  War  Office  to  send 
them  out  such  Instructions,  stating  on  the 
one  hand  that  they  could  not  act  as  a  mili- 
tary body,  and  that  officers  had  no  power 
over  their  men,  and,  on  the  other,  that 
they  might  use  such  knowledge  of  military 
discipline  as  they  possessed.  How  was  an 
unfortunate  man  to  know  what  to  do  ? 
Placed  in  this  position  he  might  use  tre- 
mendous force  and  fire  volleys  with  destruc- 
tive effect.  He  fancied  the  Secretary  for 
War  had  not  considered  all  that  this  in- 
struction might  imply.  If  Volunteers  were 
to  be  used  as  an  armed  force  under  any 
circumstances  let  an  Act  be  brought  in  to 
to  provide  for  their  acting  under  officers. 
He  could  not  conceive  anything  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  body  of  Volunteers  being 
used  in  the  way  that  these  Instructions 
contemplated,  not  as  a  military  body,  but 
as  a  force  armed  with  dangerous  weapons, 
acting  as  neighbours  against  neighbours, 
and  that  with  the  knowledge  of,  but  without 
the  power  to  put  in  practice,  military  dis- 
cipline. Firing  might  begin  and  nobody 
have  the  power  to  stop  it.  The  House 
might  think  that  dangerous  circumstances 
were  unlikely  to  arise  ;  but  they  had  arisen 
at  Sheffield,  after  the  Chester  raid.  On  an 
alarm  occasioned  by  an  anonymous  letter, 
which  might  have  been  a  hoax.  Volunteer 
officers  met,  kept  men  under  arms  all  night, 
and  caused  musketry  and  field  ammunition 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 


to  be  served  out  to  them.     Suppose  the 
matter  had  gone  further,  what  might  have 
happened?      Something  much  more  defi- 
nite than  this  legal  opinion  was  required 
to  guide  men  under  these  circumstances. 
The  Instructions  might  have  been  shorter 
and  clearer.     If  the   Secretary  for  War 
had  informed  the  Volunteers  that  the  Act 
of  Parliament  gave  them  no  power  over 
other  men  in  case  of  civil  disturbance ;  and 
that  he  therefore  confirmed  the  Instructions 
issued  by  his  predecessor,  Lord  Herbert, 
which  states  that  the  Volunteer  force  is 
not  intended  to  be  used  on  the  occurrence 
of  local  disturbances,  that  might  have  been 
sufficient.      Perhaps  it   might   have   been 
added  that  Volunteers  were  not  released 
from  their  duties  as  citizens.     What  they 
required  to  know  exactly  was  what  thej 
were  to  do  with  their  arms.     They  were 
responsible  to  the  Secretary  for  War  for 
use  of  them,  and  he  was  responsible  to  the 
country  for  the  use  they  made  of  them. 
They  ought  to  have  been  told  that  they 
were  not  to  use  their  arms  for  any  purpose 
not  contemplated  by  the  Volunteer  Act 
without  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  for 
War.     We  were,  perhaps,  too  apprehensire 
of  such  an  emergency  as  a  Fenian  attack  ; 
but  in  such  a  case  it  should  be  impossible 
for  the  Volunteers  to  use  their  arms  except 
upon  a  special  order  from  the  central  Go- 
vernment, which  Parliament  would  after- 
wards indemnify.     While  he  would  not  let 
it  be  said  we  should  not  make  use  of  Vo» 
lunteers    on    extraordinary   occasions,   he 
would  not  neutralize  and  destroy  the  valae 
of  the  force  by  making  it  ordinarily  avail- 
able.     The  feeling  of  the  House,  of  the 
country,  and  of   Volunteer  officers  would 
convince  the  Government  they  had  better 
withdraw  the  instructions,  and  issue  short 
and  precise  rules  which  could  be  under- 
stood. 

Colonel  NORTH,  referring  to  the 
Chester  raid,  said,  that  if  it  was  not  an 
invasion  it  was  like  one,  because  the  town 
was  visited  by  American  and  Irish  stran- 
gers, whose  object  was  understood  to  be 
the  capture  of  the  castle,  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  arms  stored  there.  He 
quite  agreed  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Volunteer 
force  should  not  be  employed  to  act  as  a 
military  body  in  cases  of  common  disturb- 
ance ;  but,  for  his  own  part,  if  he  had  had 
the  command  of  a  body  of  Volunteers  on 
such  an  occasion  as  that  of  the  threatened 
attack  on  Chester  Castle,  he  should  cer- 
tainly have  felt  it  his  bounden  duty  to  call 
upon  them  to  act  as  a  military  body.    It 
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might  be  advisable  that,  where  it  was  pos- 
siblei  the  Secretary  of  State  should  issue 
au  order;  but  surely,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency,  it  would  become  the  duty  of  the 
officer  of  the  Volunteers  to  determine 
whether  it  was  his  duty  to  call  on  his  men 
to  act.  Many  years  ago,  in  1829,  1830, 
and  1831,  during  a  state  of  thfngs  which 
nerer  happened  now,  and  which  he  trusted 
would  nerer  recur,  the  military  were  in 
constant  collision  with  the  people  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  The  interpreta- 
tion which  he  put  upon  this  Circular  was, 
that  if  a  body  of  Volunteers  in  plain 
clothes  and  armed  with  constables'  staves 
were  found  together,  it  would  be  for  the 
public  benefit  that  they  should  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  military  knowledge,  as  far 
as  drill  went,  and  act  against  the  mobi 
He  had  never  left  his  barrack  square  on 
that  most  painful  of  all  duties  to  a  British 
officer  to  act  against  his  fellow-countrymen 
that  he  did  not  feel  conscious  of  the  great 
responsibility  which  rested  on  the  soldiers. 
Notwithstanding  the  reproach  too  often 
cast  upon  English  soldiers  respecting  their 
anxiety  to  shoot  at  their  fellow-country- 
men— ["No,  no  !  "] — Well,  was  not  that 
constantly  stated  in  the  House  ?  His  own 
opinion  was  that,  except  in  cases  like  that 
of  Bristol,  where  it  became  necessary  that 
the  military  should  act  with  vigour,  a  bat- 
talion of  Volunteers  armed  with  staves 
would  be  more  effective  than  regular  sol- 
diers, because  the  latter  were  always  most 
reluctant  to  fire  upon  the  people,  even 
when  called  upon  to  do  so.  As  to  the 
present  Circular,  he  thought  that,  as  far  as 
the  Volunteers  were  concerned,  the  first 
four  clauses  and  the  last  clause  were  very 
safe.  He  might  remark  that  most  of  the 
comoianders  of  Volunteer  battalions  were 
also  magistrates ;  and  therefore  the  ques- 
tion was,  whether  under  certain  circum- 
stances they  could  act  as  magistrates  or 
simply  as  officers  in  such  cases,  and  whe- 
ther they  would  or  would  not  have  to  call 
in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrates  to  direct 
them  ?  With  regard  to  questions  of  this 
nature  some  further  explanation  was 
needed  ;  but  he  must  state  that  these  re- 
gulations had  been  drawn  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conveying  general  and  not  definite 
information.  As  a  rule.  Volunteers  ought 
not  to  be  employed,  in  his  opinion,  under 
any  circumstances  in  a  common  riot ;  but 
in  extreme  cases,  such  as  that  of  the 
Bristol  riot,  it  became  necessary  that  every 
citizen  should  exert  himself  to  the  utmost, 
and  that  the  Volunteers  should  be  called 
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out  as  an  armed  body.  In  such  a  case, 
if  he  were  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 
Volunteers,  he  should  act  in  a  military 
point  of  view,  and  then  take  his  chance 
as  to  whether  his  conduct  was  subse- 
quently approved  or  not. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  thought  that 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  very  difficult 
to  satisfy  on  this  subject.  The  other  night 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  £. 
Forster)  had  addressed  to  him  some  ques- 
tions which  he  answered  as  fully  as  he 
could,  and  in  a  manner  which  he  believed 
was  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  Gentleman 
himself.  He  would  only  add  that  questions 
of  law  were  mixed  up  with  the  subject, 
and  it  consequently  became  necessary  that 
the  regulations  should  be  examined  from  a 
legal  point  of  view.  Afterwards  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  (Captain 
Vivian)  gave  notice  of  a  Motion  relating 
to  this  matter,  and  the  moment  he  saw  it 
he  stated  that  he  did  not  see  the  slightest 
objection  to  it,  because  he  thought  it  was 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  and  intention 
of  these  regulations,  and  because,  not 
being  a  lawyer,  he  thought  it  was  also  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  regula- 
tions. His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  had 
now  brought  forward  his  Motion,  which 
had  been  met  by  a  very  clear  and  able 
statement  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bradford  appeared  to  have  listened 
with  great  surprise  to  the  statement,  and 
had  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  was  very 
clear  in  regard  to  the  law  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  it  appeared  to  dispose  so  entirely 
of  the  imaginary  difficulties  which  had 
been  raised  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford,  in  order  to  escape  from  his  own 
difficulties,  said — **  I  must  turn  to  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War.  I  must  turn  to 
somebody  who  is  not  a  lawyer,  and  there- 
fore I  will  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  why  he  does  not  draw  up  some  plain 
regulations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Volun- 
teer force  V*  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
Member  and  the  House  of  the  origin  of 
these  regulations.  The  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  House  that  Volunteers  should 
not  in  cases  of  emergency  be  left  in  doubt 
as  to  their  duties,  arose,  he  believed,  out 
of  the  occurrences  at  Chester.  It  there- 
upon became  necessary  for  the  War  De- 
partment to  frame  some  regulations  on  the 
subject,  and  the  regulations  which  were 
drawn  up  were,  very  naturally,  submitted 
to  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown.    The  consequence  was  that  the 
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original  regulations  were  considerably  al- 
tered, and  assumed  their  present  shape. 
His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Truro  had  no  objection  to  the  first  four 
or  five  regulations,  and,  consequently,  the 
only  question  which  could  possibly  arise 
was  whether  it  would  be  politic  to  introduce 
the  other  regulations  respecting  the  ex- 
treme cases  which  might  arise  ?  On  the 
grounds  which  had  been  most  ably  stated 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attor- 
ney General,  he  thought  that  in  such  a 
document  the  Volunteers  ought  to  be  told 
what  it  was  their  duty  to  do,  not  as  soldiers, 
but  as  citizens,  whenever  extreme  cases 
arose.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bradford  had 
asserted  that  the  Volunteers  were  told  in 
these  regulations  that  they  might  act  as  an 
armed  force  ;  but  he  (Sir  John  Pakington) 
begged  to  deny  that  they  were  told  they 
might  do  so.  They  were  only  told  under 
what  circumstances  they  might,  as  citizens, 
use  their  arms,  and  that  was  all.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  they  should  be  told 
when  and  on  what  occasions  they  might  use 
their  arms ;  but  the  answer  to  that  was  that 
it  was  impossible  beforehand  to  tell  what 
might  be  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
might  be  the  duty  of  Volunteers,  as  Eng- 
lishmen and  citizens,  to  use  them.  He 
maintained  that  the  regulations  were  in 
exact  accordance  with  the  language  of  the 
present  Resolution,  and  he  hoped  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  would  agree  that  they 
were  no  more  than  ought  to  have  been 
issued,  and  that  if  they  had  stated  less, 
they  would  have  been  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate to  convey  that  instruction  which 
Englishmen  would  require  when  extreme 
circumstances  arose. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  the  feeling  of  un- 
certainty, and  even  of  dissatisfaction, 
created  by  the  Instructions  under  disous- 
sion  was  not  confined  to  hon.  Members  of 
that  House  ;  for,  at  a  meeting  of  the  com- 
manding officers  of  Volunteers  in  the  me- 
tropolis held  the  other  day,  the  question 
was  incidentally  raised,  and  a  desire  was 
then  expressed  that  if  possible  something 
more  definite  should  be  laid  down  with  re- 
gard to  the  position  in  which  they  were 
placed.  No  doubt  it  would  be  difficult  to 
issue  clear  and  definite  Instructions  that 
would  apply  to  all  cases  which  might  arise; 
but  he  learnt  from  what  had  been  said  that 
night  that  the  Government  seemed  inclined 
to  follow  the  principle  lain  down  in  the  Cir- 
cular issued  by  Lord  Herbert  in  June 
1861,  in  which  this  paragraph  appeared — 

<'  I  have  also  learned  that  in  some  cases  Vo- 
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lunteer  corps  have  been  called  out  in  aid  of  the 
civil  power  on  the  oocurrence  of  local  disturb- 
ances ;  and  I  have  to  point  out  to  you  that  the 
Volunteer  Force  is  not  intended  to  be  employed 
in  that  manner,  and  it  is  inexpedient  that  they 
should  be  assembled  on  any  such  occasions." 

It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  that  the  best 
course  to  adopt,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, would  be  to  strike  out  passages  6, 
7,  8,  and  9  from  the  Instructions,  and 
leave  in  passages  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  10. 
He  recollected  that  when  the  Bill  under 
which  the  Volunteers  were  embodied  was 
under  discussion  in  that  House  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Morpeth  (Sir  George 
Grey)  stated  that  a  case  might  arise  of 
some  great  national  emergency  in  which  the 
Secretary  of  State  might  feel  it  to  bo 
his  duty  to  stretch  the  law  in  order  to 
preserve  order.  He  did  not  think  the 
discussion  of  to-night  left  any  doubt  that 
if  such  an  emergency  should  arise,  and 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  did  exercise 
extraordinary  powers  in  the  case  of  the 
Volunteers,  the  House  would  at  once  grant 
him  an  indemnity.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought  that  if  the  paragraphs 
to  which  he  referred  were  omitted  the 
position  of  matters  would  be  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  concurred 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  just  preceded  him  as  to  the 
omission  of  paragraphs  6,  7,  8,  and  9. 
It  appeared  that  a  certain  amount  of 
responsibility  rested  upon  the  Volunteer 
officers,  but  that  the  law  as  it  now  stood 
gave  them  no  power  over  their  men  in 
cases  where  that  responsibility  would  bo 
felt.  He  thought  it  would  be  better  to 
return  to  the  old  law,  and  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  State  power  to  call  out  the 
Volunteers  in  cases  of  emergency  when 
they  might  be  required  to  act  as  a  mili- 
tary body. 

General  PEEL  said,that  the  Circular  had 
been  issued  in  consequence  of  applications 
from  the  Volunteers  after  the  occurrence 
at  Chester.  He  thought  that  as  regarded 
the  Volunteers,  paragraphs  1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
and  10  would  be  sufficient,  because  para- 
graphs 6,  7,  and  9  did  not  apply  to  Vo- 
lunteers particularly.  They  were  Instruc- 
tions to  the  civil  authorities  and  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  generally. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  could 
not  but  think  that  the  Circular  would  be 
defective  if  the  paragraphs  which  had  been 
objected  to  were  struck  out.  Would  it  be 
expedient  in  such  a  Circular  only  to  tell 
the  Volunteers  a  part  of  their  duty!    Ho 
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could  noi  but  think  that  a  Gironlar  issued 
to  Volanteen  should  lay  down  general  in- 
etruetions  as  to  the  oases  in  which  Yolnn- 
teers  or  other  persons  were  authorized  to 
use  the  constable's  staff  or  to  use  arms. 
Eyery  one  who  wanted  to  know  the  opinion 
of  high  judicial  authorities  on  this  point 
would  look  to  what  was  said  by  Chief 
Justice  Tindal,  who  pointed  out  what  was 
the  duty  of  the  soldier  and  what  that  of  the 
citizen.      Chief  Justice  Tindal  said — 

"  But  if  the  occasion  demands  immediate  aotioof 
and  no  opportunity  is  given  for  procuring  the  ad- 
Tice  or  sanction  of  the  magistrate,  it  is  the  duty 
of  ererj  sutjeot  to  act  for  himself  and  upon  his 
own  responsibility  in  suppressing  a  riotous  and 
tomultuous  assembly ;  and  he  may  be  assured 
that  whatOTer  is  honestly  done  by  him  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  object  will  be  supported  and  jasti- 
fied  by  the  common  law.  And  while  I  am  stating 
the  obligation  imposed  by  the  law  on  every  sul^ 
ject  of  the  realm,  I  wish  to  observe  that  the  law 
a^jiowledges  no  distinction  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  soldier  and  the  private  individual.  The 
soldier  is  still  a  citizen,  lying  under  the  same  obli- 
gation and  invested  with  the  same  authority  to 
pi'wrve  the  peace  of  the  King  as  any  other  sub- 
jeet.  If  the  one  is  bound  to  attend  the  call  of  the 
civil  magistrate,  so  also  is  the  other ;  if  the  one 
may  interfere  for  that  purpose  when  the  occasion 
demands  it  without  the  requisition  of  a  magistrate, 
ao  may  the  other  too ;  if  the  one  may  employ 
arms  for  that  purpose,  when  arms  are  necessary, 
the  soldier  may  do  the  same.  Undoubtedly  the 
same  exercise  of  discretion  which*  requires  the 
private  subject  to  act  in  subordination  to  and  in 
aid  of  the  magistrate,  rather  than  upon  his  own 
authority,  before  recourse  is  had  to  arms,  ought 
to  operate  in  a  still  stronger  degree  with  a  military 
fotce." 

It  had  been  proposed,  in  consequence  of  a 
discussion  in  that  House,  that  some  general 
instruction  should  be  gifen  to  Yolunteers 
as  to  what  was  their  duty  in  case  of  riot 
and  disturbance.  He  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Truro 
that  Yolunteers  were  to  do  what  other 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty  were  to  do.  But 
would  it  hare  been  satisfactory  to  lay  down 
in  a  single  line — "  The  Yolunteers  are  to 
act  in  thtf  same  way  as  the  other  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty?"  [Cries  of  ''Yes!"] 
Would  it  not  hare  been  said  that  the  In- 
struction was  so  meagre  as  to  give  no  in- 
formation. The  Circular  stated  that,  as  a 
military  body,  the  Yolunteers  could  not  be 
called  out,  and  then  it  went  on,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  language  of  the  Judges, 
to  lay  down  that  in  cases  of  serious  and 
dangerous  riots  and  disturbances  the  cinl 
authority  might  call  upon  Her  Majesty's 
subjects  generally,  including  the  volun- 
teers, to  arm  themseWes  and  use  such 
weapons  of  defence  or  attack  as  might  be  in 


their  power,  and  might  be  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion. Should  the  Circular  have  stopped 
short  and  not  said  a^  word  about  those 
serious  riots,  and  what  was  the  duty  of  the 
Yolunteers  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  in  case  such  disturb- 
ances took  place  ?  It  was  stated  in  the 
strongest  manner  that  in  no  case  were  arms 
to  be  resorted  to,  except  where  it  was  im- 
possible by  other  means  to  suppress  the 
riot.  It  further  stated  that  it  was  quite 
right  and  proper  that  the  Yolunteers  should 
use  and  put  in  action  such  knowledge  and 
practice  of  military  discipline  and  organi- 
zation as  they  might  possess.  He  main- 
tained that  if  called  on  to  aid  in  suppres- 
sing a  riot  Yolunteers  were  bound  to  make 
use  of  such  knowledge  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  because  by  that  means 
serious  consequences  might  be  averted. 
Could  it  be  said  that  if  twenty  soldiers 
happened  to  be  on  leave  of  absence  in  a 
place  where  a  riot  was  taking  place,  and 
they  were  called  on  to  aid  in  suppressing 
it,  they  would  not  be  right  in  making  uso 
of  their  knowledge  of  discipline  ?  And  if 
twenty,  why  not  forty  or  any  greater  num- 
ber ?  [An  hon.  Member:  With  arms?] 
He  was  not  saying  with  arms.  In  the 
paragraph  which  conveyed  the  instruction 
relative  to  the  use  of  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  military  discipline  not  a  word 
was  said  about  arms.  If  Yolunteers  did 
not  read  those  Instructions  carefully,  that 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  law  officers,  or  of 
those  who  issued  the  Instructions.  If  500 
persons  with  a  knowledge  of  discipline 
were  engaged,  in  quelling  a  riot  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  they  were  to  for- 
get that  discipline,  when  a  knowledge  of  it 
would  have  a  beneficial  effect  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  riot.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  asked  whether  the  Yolunteers 
were  to  use  their  arms.  They  were  told 
in  the  instructions  that  they  were  not  to 
do  so  unless  the  necessity  of  the  case  re- 
quired it,  and,  in  that  case,  the  law  dis- 
tinctly was  not  only  that  they  ought,  but 
were  bound  to  do  so.  Would  any  one  tell 
him  that  if  a  man's  house  were  attacked 
and  he  had  arms,  that  he  ought  not  to  use 
them  to  defend  it?  He  profoundly  ob* 
jected  to  the  term  *^  calling  out  the  Yolun- 
teers." There  was  no  such  thing  as  call- 
ing out  the  Yolunteers  ;  and  anybody  who 
read  the  instructions  candidly  must  see  that 
it  was  expressly  stated  that  there  was  no 
such  thing.  But  if  men  joined  a  Yolun- 
teer  corps  they  were  not  by  reason  of  so 
doing  exempted  from  their  liabilities  and 
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duties  as  citizens  ;  and  if  called  upon  to  act 
they  should  have  the  same  general  know- 
ledge of  what  the^*  duties  under  certain 
circumstances  would  he  as  in  the  case  of 
special  constables.  He  Tcntured  to  think 
that  if  the  Instructions  objected  to  were 
loft  out  the  Circular  would  not  be  ex- 
haustive, and  by  inserting  them  there  was 
not  a  single  word  in  them  which  rendered 
the  Resolution  which  the  boo.  Member 
wished  the  House  to  come  to  more  needful, 
because  the  points  laid  down  in  the  instruc- 
tions were  entirely  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  and  with 
those  laid  down  by  the  common  law  of  the 
land. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  had  entertained 
a  hope  when  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman rose  that  he  was  about  to  concur 
with  the  very  reasonable  proposal  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Had- 
dingtonshire (Lord  Elcho),  and  endorsed 
by  the  right  hoq.  and  gallant  General 
opposite  (General  Peel),  with  all  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  he  pos- 
sessed. He  much  regretted  to  find  that 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  intention  of 
the  Government  in  issuing  these  Instruc- 
tions was  plain  enough  ;  but  it  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  explain  in  the  clearest 
and  most  explicit  terms  what  was  actu- 
ally the  law.  The  Instructions  had  failed 
in  their  object,  which  was  to  explain  to 
commanding  officers  what  were  their  duties 
under  certain  special  circumstances  ;  for 
these  officers  now  complained  that  the 
four  paragraphs  in  the  Instructions,  the 
omission  of  which  was  now  suggested, 
threw  upon  them  a  degree  of  responsi- 
bility, and  left  a  certain  amount  of  doubt 
which  really  defeated  the  object  of  the 
Instructions.  As  it  appeared  to  the  ordi- 
nary reader,  the  only  effect  of  retaining 
these  paragraphs  in  the  Instructions  was 
to  keep  up  a  distinction  between  Volun- 
teers and  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects and  the  duties  which  they  had  to 
perform  under  certain  circumstances.  It 
was  quite  right  that  Volunteers  should  be 
informed  that  they  could  not  be  called  on 
to  act  as  a  body  for  the  repression  of  civil 
disturbances,  yet  that  they  retained  all  their 
liability  in  common  with  all  other  persons 
to  aid  the  civil  power  ;  but  if  instructions 
were  necessary  for  the  guidance  of  Volun- 
teers in  common  with  the  rest  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects,  these  ought  not  to 
come  from  the  War  Department,  but 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.     In  extreme  cases  which  had 
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been  referred  to  any  Government  which 
knew  its  duty  would  not  shrink  from  the 
responsibility  of  taking  all  the  means  at  its 
command  for  the  repression  of  serious  dis- 
turbances. But  responsibility  ought  not  to 
be  left  upon  the  commanders  of  Volunteer 
corps,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  with 
a  view  of  satisfying  these  officers,  and  in 
deference  to  the  general  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  by  the  House,  would  con- 
sent, he  hoped,  to  omit  the  four  paragraphs 
from  the  Instructions.  Having  done  that, 
the  Government  would  have  fulfilled  its  ob- 
ligations in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  general  feeling. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
after  what  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend,  and  the  appeal  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  he  certainly 
should  take  into  consideration  how  far  it 
might  be  desirable  to  omit  from  the  copies 
of  the  regulations  issued  to  Volunteer 
officers  one  or  all  of  the  paragraphs  ob- 
jected to.  But  he  must  guard  himself, 
after  the  opinions  which  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  the  highest  legal  authorities, 
from  giving  any  pledge  or  promise  on  the 
subject,  and  must  take  some  time  to  con- 
sider, under  all  the  circumstances,  the 
course  most  advisable  to  be  taken. 

Captain  VIVIAN  hoped  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  would  lay  upon  the  table  copies 
of  the  amended  Circular  before  it  was 
issued  to  the  Volunteers. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  words  *  the  Volunteer  Force  wag 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  security 
against  Foreign  Invasion,  and  that  the  Members 
of  that  Force,  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult  or  dis- 
turbance, have  DO  obligations  or  duties  distinct 
from  those  of  other  Citixens,  and  are  in  such  cases 
DO  more  than  any  other  Citizen  liable  to  orders 
or  instructions  from  the  Military  or  Civil  Autho- 
rities/ be  added,  instead  thereof." 

Mr.  AYRTON  took  exception  to  the 
concluding  words  of  the  Motion/which,  by 
implication,  asserted  that  in  case  of  dis- 
turbance Her  Majesty's  subjects  passed 
under  the  control  of  the  military  autho- 
rities. He  moved  the  omission  of  all  the 
words  after  the  word  '^  citizens." 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  by  leaving  out  from 
the  word  "  Citizens,*'  to  the  end  of  the 
proposed  Amendment."— (ifr.  AyrUm.) 

Captain  VIVIAN  consented  to  omit  all 
the  words  after  **  those  of  other  citizens." 
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Question,  *'  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  said  proposed 
Amendment,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Question, 

"  That  the  words  *  the  Volunteer  Force  was 
Mtablisbed  solely  for  the  purpose  of  security 
against  Foreign  Invasion,  and  that  the  Members 
of  that  Force,  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult  or 
disturbance,  hare  no  obligations  or  duties  distinct 
from  those  of  other  Oitizens/  be  added  to  the 
.  word  •  That '  in  the  Original  Question," 

—put,  and  agreed  to. 

Original  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

ReMolvedy  That  the  Volunteer  Force  was  esta- 
blished solely  for  the  purpose  of  security  against 
Foreign  Invasion,  and  that  the  Members  of  that 
Force,  in  cases  of  domestic  tumult  or  disturbance, 
have  no  obligations  or  duties  distinct  from  those 
of  other  CitiMns. 

Ilouse  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next 
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MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— On  Construc- 
tion of  the  House  nominated, 

PuBUO  Bills — First  /2^a<2fn^-«  Adjutants  of 
Volunteers*  (192);  Trusts  (Scotland)*  (195). 

Second  Reading — Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act 
Amendment  (168) ;  Land  Tax  Commissioners' 
Names  *  (175) ;  Railway  Companies  (Scot- 
land) *  (179),  and  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  *'  Railway  Companies  Bill." 

Committee — County  Treasurers  (Ireland)*  (140); 
Consecration  and  Ordination  Fees*  (193) ; 
Court  of  Chancery  (OfBoers)  (194);  Court  of 
Chancery  (IreUnd)*  (172). 

Report — County  Treasurers  (Ireland)*  (149); 
Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland)  •  (172). 

Third  Reading — Recovery  of  (Certain  Debts 
(Scotland)  *  ^66) ;  Drainage  and  Improvement 
of  Lands  (Ireland)  Supplemental  *  (165)  ;  Lu- 
nacy (Scotland)*  (163). 

AI?SESSM£NT   OF   CHARITIES. 
QUESTION. 

Viscount  SYDNEY  said,  that  a  large 
deputatioD  waited  upon  the  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  about  three  weeks  ago  to 
innte  the  GoTernment  to  take  some  action 
upon  this  subject,  and  he  now  wished  to 
ask  the  Lord  PriTj  Seal,  Whether  the 
GoTemment  were  prepared  to  bring  in  any 
Bill  to  alter  the  law  affecting  the  Assess- 
ment of  Charities  ? 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  said, 
that  the    subject  was  one   of  the    very 


highest  importance,  and  at  this  moment 
was  attracting  a  great  deal  of  public  at- 
tention ;  but  the  pressure  of  public  busi- 
ness this  Session  was  so  great,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  was  just  now  so  over- 
whelmed, that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
promise  that  any  action  would  be  taken  on 
this  subject  during  the  present  Session. 
The  subject  was  one  which  required  careful 
handling,  because,  however  hard  the  case 
made  out  on  behalf  of  some  of  these  chari- 
ties, there  were  other  cases-»for  example, 
cases  in  which  the  locality  derived  no 
advantage  from  the  charity — in  which 
exemption  of  charities  from  payment  of 
rates  would  put.  the  locality  to  a  great  dis- 
advantage. There  were  many  other  points 
which  he  would  not  mention  now  because 
that  was  not  the  proper  time  to  discuss 
them  ;  he  wished  merely  to  say  that  there 
was  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
subject,  and  that  he  could  not  undertake 
that  any  Bill  should  be  brought  forward 
this  year. 

MOLDAVIA— PERSECUTION   OF  JEWS. 
MOTION     FOB     AN     ADDRESS. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  rose  to  move  that  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
for  Copies  of  any  Correspondence  which 
may  have  taken  place  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Ottoman  Porte, 
or  the  Hospodar  of  the  Danubian  Princi- 
palitiesy  respecting  Measures  adopted  by 
the  Government  of  the  latter  for  depriving 
the  Jewish  Residents  in  Moldavia  of  their 
Farms,  and  expelling  many  of  them  from 
the  Country.  It  would  be  in  their  Lord- 
ships' recollection  that  the  country  which 
was  the  scene  of  the  occurrences  alluded 
to  in  the  Motion  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  had  been  made  an  object  of  special 
care  and  benevolence  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  other  Powers  in  alliance 
with  Her  Majesty.  It  appeared  from  in- 
formation he  had  obtained  that,  in  the 
Principality  of  Moldavia,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  population  had  been  from 
early  times  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  and 
generally,  with  some  occasional  exceptions 
common  to  all  parts  of  Europe,  they  had 
enjoyed  tranquillity,  and  had  been  enabled 
to  pursue  their  industrial  avocations  without 
annoyance.  But  a  few  weeks  ago  a  sudden 
attack  was  made  upon  them,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  religious  prejudices  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  but  also  by  a  positive 
ordinance  from  the  Home  Department  o{ 
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the  local  GoTornment.    Many  of  the  Jews 
had  been  considerable  suffererB  ;  they  bad 
made  oontracts,  partly  with  the  Qoyem- 
ment  and  partly  with  private  persons^  for 
the  purpose  of  occupying  farms,  inns,  and 
places  of  public  reception,  and  they  were 
in  a  condition  to  acquire  property  in  various 
parts  of  the  countiy.    It  would  seem  that 
this  circumstance  annoyed  some  classes 
of  the  population  who  had  previously  en- 
joyed a  sort  of  monopoly  in  the  manage- 
ment particularly  of  inns,  and  the  Minister 
of  the  Home  Department  (M.  Bratiano) 
issued  an  ordinance  by  which  the  Jews  were 
dispossessed  of  their  property  and  expelled 
from   their  holdings  without  any  reason 
being  given  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  ragabonds,  num- 
bers of  them  were  seised,  put  in  fetters,  and 
forcibly  conveyed  away  by  soldiers  to  be 
embarked  on  the  Danube  for  transportation 
to  some  unknown  land.     Representations 
on  behalf  of  the  sufferers  were  made  to 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and  that  illus- 
trious Sovereign  expressed  his  sympathy 
with   them,  and  engaged  to  send  orders 
to  his  agent  in  Moldavia  to  make  repre- 
sentations to  the  local  Government,  and  to 
obtain  all  the  redress  he  could.     At  the 
same  time,  representations  were  made  to  the 
English  Government;  and  Lord  Stanley, 
with  his  usual  promptitude  in  attending  to 
the  public  interests,  wrote  to  the  British 
Consul  in  Moldavia  instructing  them   to 
apply  to  the  local  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  relief  for  the  unfortunate 
sufferers.    In  order  to  give  their  Lordships 
a  more  complete  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Jews  had  been  treated,  be  would 
read  the  translation  he  had  made  of  a  few 
sentences  from  a  paper  published  in  the 
Moldavian  language  in  France,  under  the 
title  of  Les  Archives  Israelites,     On  the 
22nd  of  May  last  that  journal  said — 

*'  Bratiano,  Minister  of  the  Home  Department, 
ordains  that  all  persons  of  our  religion  should  be 
immediately  expelled  from  their  farms,  inns,  and 
ale-houses  in  the  country,  annulling  by  a  stroke 
of  his  pen  the  contracts  which  the  Israelite  far^ 
mors  have  concluded  either  with  the  GoTomment 
or  with  private  persons.  The  same  Minister  has 
signalized  his  recent  arrival  at  Jassy  by  a  decree 
still  more  barbarous,  ordering  the  police  to  rush 
in  upon  the  Jews  as  so  many  vagabonds  ;  and  the 
police,  acting  under  the  Minister's  own  eyes,  col- 
lect in  the  streets  from  day  to  day  numerous 
masses  of  Jews,  without  any  judicial  oontrol, 
without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  and,  brutally 
loading  them  with  irons,  cause  them  to  be  trans- 
ported beyond  the  Danube." 

Again,  on  the  25th  of  May  the  same  jour- 
nal said — 

Viscount  Stratford  de  EedcUffe 


I  «  The  state  of  things  has  grown  worse.  Nothing 
is  heard  in  the  streets  but  cries  of  distress  fVom 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  poor  transported 
victims.  They  continue  to  hunt  us  down.  They 
fetter  even  the  old  and  infirm,  and  without  pity  drag 
them  towards  some  unknown  place  of  banishment. 
It  is  in  vain  that  we  appeal  to  the  authorities.  We 
are  outlawed,  and  the  popuhMe  is  excited  for  our 
extermination." 

It  was  only  natural  that  there  should  be 
some  curiosity  as  to  what  had  resulted 
from  the  intervention  of  France  and  of  this 
country.     All  he  could  learn  on  the  sub- 
ject was  that  the  public  execution  of  the 
decree  had  not  been  persevered  in,  and 
although  overt  acts  of  oppression  had — he 
would  not  say  ceased — ^but  had  been  sus- 
pended, secret  persecution  continued,  and 
no  redress  appeared  to  have  been  given  to 
those  unhappy  men  who  had  been  violently 
seized,  chained,  and  transported.     He  pre- 
sumed that  the  Jew  was  as  much  alive  to 
the  injuries  of  persecution  as  the  very  best 
Christian  of  us  all,  nor  was  difference  of 
religion  a  circumstance  calculated  to  make 
any  change   in  the   degree  of  sympathy 
which  every  one  pretending  to  a  grain  of 
humanity  ought  to  entertain  for  sufferers 
of  this  kind.     On  the  contrary,  he  would 
say  that  in  proportion  as  these  people  had 
been  isolated  and  held  up  to  reproach,  and 
in  proportion  as  persecution  had  been  di- 
rected against  them,  they  were  entitled  to 
our  compassion  and  assistance.     When  a 
country  had  undertaken,  as  this  had  done» 
to  procure  for  the  people  of  another  coun- 
try institutions  of  a  free  and  liberal  cha- 
racter —  when  England   had   interfered 
to    secure    the    Danubian    Principalities 
from  what  was  considered  oppression  at 
the  hands  of  the  Turkish,  authorities,  it 
was  highly  irritating  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment of  thos^  Principalities — placed,  as 
they  were,  under  the  protection  of  European 
benevolence — turning  round  upon  a  portion 
of  its  own  subjects,  whose  only  crime  was 
difference  of  religion,  and  submitting  them 
to  the  cruel  treatment  described  in  what  he 
had  read.  Such  a  perversion  of  justice  and 
duty  must  excite  strong  feelings  of  com- 
miseration in  favour  of  the  Jews,  strong 
feelings  of  indignation  against  the  Govern- 
ment that  could  act  in  such  a  manner, 
and  still  stronger  feelings  of  indignation 
against  the  Minister  who  could  make  him- 
self the  instrument  of  such  persecution. 
He  understood  that  M.  Bratiano,  the  head  of 
the  Home  Department  in  Moldavia,  was  a 
gentleman  of  extreme  principles,  verging 
on  democracy— -one  who  had  not  left  him- 
self without  a  witness  in  that  respect ;  how 
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then  did  it  happen,  being  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  tnistt  he  should  act  in  a  manner  so 
wholly  at  yariance  with  the  prineiples  he 
had  professed  ?  Sach  inconsistencj  could 
onlj  be  explained  by  a  spirit  of  subser- 
viency to  popular  prejudice  and  to  the  in- 
terests of  a  class.  One  would  have  thought 
that  representations  made  by  Powers  such 
as  France  and  England  would  have  had 
some  immediate  effect ;  but  he  understood 
that  M.  Bratiano  was  still  in  office,  and  that 
the  redress  afforded  to  the  sufferers,  if  any, 
had  been  very  imperfect.  It  was  there- 
fore  the  more  important  for  the  country  to 
know  what  was  really  taking  place  and  to 
see  the  Correspondence,  if  any  had  passed, 
between  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  and 
that  of  the  Principalities.  It  was  surely 
a  matter  in  respect  of  which  their  Lord- 
ships could  not  but  feel  a  lively  interest ; 
and  it  was  also  a  ease  upon  which  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  would  naturally 
desire  to  express  -its  opinion.  He  had 
no  doubt  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  taken  such  steps  as  the  circumstances 
required;  but  still  it  was  desirable  that 
Parliament  should  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  those  steps,  and  also 
with  the  footing  on  which  they  had  left  us, 
towards  the  Danubian  and  Turkish  Go- 
vernments. He  wished  to  show  by  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Treaty  of  1858  in  what 
position  the  Jews  in  the  Principalities  had 
been  placed  in  virtue  of  that  agreement. 
The  words  of  the  45th  Article  of  the  Treaty 
were — 

'*  Les  Moldavet  et  les  Valaques  seront  tous 
egSLUX  dcyant  la  loi,  devant  TimpSt,  et  6galemont 
admissibles  auz  emploifl  publics  dans  I'uno  et  dans 
Taatro  Principant^.  Lear  liberty  individuelle  sera 
garantie.  Personno  ne  pourra  6tre  expropri^  que 
l^alement,  pour  caoso  d'int6rdt  public,  et  mojen- 
nant  indemnity." 

Now  the  Jews  were  natives  of  the  country, 
and,  therefore,  coming  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Moldavians  and  Walla- 
cbians  ;  they  were  entitled  to  the  same 
rights  in  every  respect  as  their  Christian 
fellow-subjects.  But  a  course  the  very 
reverse  of  that  so  justly  marked  out  by  the 
treaty  had  been  adopted  towards  them. 
They  had  been  deprived  of  their  legal 
employments  and  driven  from  their  farms 
for  no  reason  but  the  jealousy  of  a  class 
which  had  hitherto  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
those  advantages,  and  was  irritated  by  the 
new  competition,  which  a  Minister  thirsting 
for  popularity  hastened  to  put  down  by  a 
flagrant  violation  of  law.  There  was  ano- 
ther circumstance  which  he  thought  him- 


self at  liberty  to  notice,  and  which  fur- 
nished an  additional  motive  for  desiring  that 
the  representations  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment should  be  urged  with  seriousness 
and  efficient  vigour.  It  was  this — Prince 
Charles,  on  becoming  a  candidate  for  the 
throne,  had  received  such  powerful  support 
from  M.  Bratiano  that  he  was  naturally 
unwilling  to  treat  that  Minister  with  the 
degree  of  severity  which  his  conduct  to  all 
appearance  so  nchly  deserved.  If  any  ad- 
ditional reason  were  needed  to  explain  why 
he  wished  this  matter  to  be  completely  set 
at  rest,  it  was  that  whenever  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  chose  to  interfere,  even 
by  way  of  exception,  with  the  affairs  of 
other  countries,  they  incurred  the  obliga- 
tion, and  were  bound  by  every  consideration 
of  humanity  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  use  their 
influence  so  that  those  who  were  placed  in 
positions  of  authority  under  their  sanction 
should  be  restrained  from  oppressing  others 
by  an  unjust  or  illegal  exercise  of  power. 

Moved,  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majestj  for  Copies  of  any  Correspondence 
which  may  have  taken  place  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  or 
the  Hospodar  of  the  Danubian  Principalities  re- 
specting Measures  adopted  by  the  Goremment  of 
the  latter  for  depriving  the.  Jewish  Residents  in 
Moldavia  of  their  Farms  and  expelling  many  of 
them  from  the  Country.— ( The  Viscount  Stratjford 
de  Redcliffe,) 

The  Eabl  of  DENBIGH  expressed  his 
strong  disgust  at  the  manner  in  which 
these  unfortunate  Jews  appeared  to  have 
been  treated.  From  all  he  had  heard  there 
was  no  adequate  cause  for  the  persecution 
to  which  they  had  been  subjected ;  and,  in- 
deed, the  only  reason  assigned  was  that  the 
Jews,  a  very  quiet  and  industrious  partof  the 
population,  had  been  underselling  the  other 
inhabitants,  and  had  thus  brought  upon 
them  the  jealousy  and  hostility  of  the  middle 
classes.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  Her  Majesty's  Government  ought 
to  exert  all  the  influence  it  might  have  over 
the  rulers  of  that  country  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  fair  and  just  treatment  for  the 
Jewish  population.  Their  Lordships  would, 
he  felt  assured,  agree  with  him  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  distressing  at  any  time 
than  persecution  on  religious  grounds ; 
and  he  trusted  we  were  now  entering  upon 
a  time  when  people  of  all  religions  would 
be  allowed  to  worship  the  God  of  their  own 
conscience  without  interference,  and  to 
have  equal  civil  and  political  rights. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURTsaid,  he 
was  not  astonished  at  the  great  interest 
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taken  by  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Stratford  de  Redcliffe)  in  the  welfare  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  with  which  he 
bad  been  connected  for  so  many  years.  At 
the  same  time  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
discuss  the  matter  to-night,  because  just 
previously  to  the  noble  Viscount's  entering 
the  House  he  had  received  Her  Majesty's 
permission  to  lay  upon  the  table  the  Papers 
for  which  the  noble  Viscount  asked.  Now, 
although  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Viscount  was  correct,  as  far 
as  the  persecution  of  these  men  was  con- 
cerned, still  it  was  an  e»  parte  statement, 
and  till  their  Lordships  had  read  the 
Papers,  which  would  be  at  once  laid  upon 
the  table,  they  would  hardly  be  able  to 
judge  fairly  of  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gorernment,  nor  of  the  treatment 
to  which  the  Jews  had  been  subjected. 
The  difficulty  was  that  this  question  was 
entirely  one  of  internal  government;  and 
it  was  generally  allowed  that  we  ought  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  foreign  countries.  He 
would,  howoTer,  say  no  more  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  because  their  Lordships  were 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  judge  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  Of  course,  if  the  noble  Vis- 
count wished  to  bring  the  matter  forward 
on  a  future  occasion,  he  should  be  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  it. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
GLIFFE  said,  that  after  what  had  just 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  he  would  with- 
draw his  Motion,  reserving  liberty  to  him- 
self to  draw  attention  to  the  subject  on  a 
future  occasion. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  wUh- 
drattm. 


EMPLOYMENT  OF  VOLUNTEERS  IN 
CIVIL  DISTURBANCES  —  THE  IN- 
STRUCTIONS.—OBSERVATIONS. 

Earl  DE  GREY  rose  to  call  attention 
to  the  Memorandum  addressed  to  the  Com- 
manding Officers  of  Volunteers  in  regard 
to  the  Employment  of  Volunteers  in  aid 
of  the  Civil  Power.  He  thought  that 
after  the  discussion  which  took  place  on 
these  Instructions  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons the  other  night,  it  would  be  unne- 
cessary for  him  to  trouble  their  Lordships 
at  any  length  ;  he  trusted,  however, 
he  should  hear  from  the  noble  Earl  the 
Under  Secretary  for  War  that  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
modify  the  Circular,  and  to  state  distinctly 

The  Earl  of  Malmeihury 


that  the  Volunteers  were  not  liable  to  be 
employed  in  aid  of  the  civil  power,  except 
as  far  as  they  might,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  be  called 
upon  to  act  in  their  ordinary  civil  capacity 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace. 
He  would  ask  their  Lordships  to  consider 
whether  the  Circular  clearly  and  distinctly 
laid  down  the  principle  which  had  been 
affirmed  by  the  other  House,  and  whether, 
on  the  contrary,  it  did  not  contain  certain 
ambiguities  of  language  which  might  be 
productive  of  great  inconTenience  in  the 
future,  and  indeed  create   dissatisfaction 
among  the  Volunteer  Corps  f  With  respect 
to  the  first  paragraph  of  the  Circular  there 
was  very  little  to  be  said.     It  was  simply 
a  preamble,  and  the  next  three  paragraphs 
laid  down  the  principle  that  the  Volonteera 
were  not  to  be  called  out  as  a  military  body 
to  repress  civil  disturbances,  although  they 
were  not,  by  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
Volunteers,  exempt  from  the  liability  which 
devolved  on  the  rest  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects,   in  aiding  and  assisting  in  the 
repression  of    public  disturbances.     The 
fourth  paragraph  was   couched   in    very 
ambiguous  terms,  and  here  he  might  point 
out  that,  in  considering  this  Circular,  it 
ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  was  issued 
by  the  War  Department,  and  signed  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  and  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War.    Now,  the  War 
Department  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  Volunteers  in  their  civil  capacity, 
but  only  had  dealings  with  them  as  far  as 
they  were  a  military  body.     Consequently, 
the  Volunteers  would  naturally  think  that 
any  directions  given  to  them  by  the  War 
Department  had  reference  to  their  military 
capacity,  and  did  not  refer  to  them  as 
ordinary  subjects  of  Her  Majesty.     The 
Circular  referred  to  cases  of  riot  and  dis- 
turbance which  did  not  amount  to  insur- 
rection ;  but  would  it  not  be  very  difficult 
for  Volunteer  officers,  not  learned  in  the 
law,  to  determine  what  riots  and  disturb- 
ances came  within  that  definition  ?     So 
far  as  he  could  understand  from  what  had 
been  said  in  the  other  House,  the  Govern- 
ment had  simply  laid  down  what  ought  to 
be  the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
generally  when  called   upon   to  suppress 
riots  and  disturbances.     There  was  also 
an  apparent  discrepancy  between  the  fifth 
and'  sixth  paragraphs.      The  fifth   para- 
graph referred  to  the  class  of  disturbance, 
and  laid  down  that  Volunteers  might  act 
as  special  constables,  and  be  armed  with 
staves,  but  could  not  be  called  out  as 
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Yolonteers.    The  conclusion  at  wfaiob  one 
would  arrive  was  that  in  the  cases  con- 
templated by  paragraph  No.  6,  Volunteers, 
not  acting  as  a  military  body,  might  come 
out    clothed,    armed,   and    accoutred    as 
Volunteers.     Volunteers  so   coming  out 
and  acting  would  be  under  no  regulations 
whatever ;  they  would  not  be,  as  the  law 
stands,  acting  under  the  Articles  of  War. 
If  he  was    wrong,   the  noble  Earl   the 
Under   Secretary  for  War  would  correct 
him  ;  but  he  believed  he  was  not  wrong. 
They  would  not  be  even  under  the  ordinary 
amount  of    discipline    which    Volunteers 
were  subjected  to  when  marching  out.     It 
appeared  to  him  highly  undesirable  that 
the  matter  should  be  left  in  that  way,  if  it 
should  be  the  intention  of  the  Government 
that  they  shonld  act  in  cases  of  civil  dis- 
turbances in  the  way  in   which  persons 
totally  disconnected  with  the  Volunteers 
should  do— as   in  fact  the  rest  of   Her 
Majesty's  subjects  should  act  if  they  were 
called  upon  to  serve  as  special  constables. 
If  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  other 
intentions — if  they  thought   the  circum- 
stances of  the  country  required  that  they 
should  have  power  to  call  out  the  Volun- 
teers as  Volunteers  in  the  suppression  of 
riots — he  thought  they  ought  to  face  the 
matter — they  ought  to  ask  Parliament  to 
make  the  law  what  it  would  have  been  if 
the  clause  to  which  reference  had  before 
been  made  had  been  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  Bill,   and   take  power  to   place  the 
Volunteers  under  the  Mutiny  Act.     Any 
set  of  men  acting  as  special  constables 
would  be  conducting  themselves  foolishly 
if  they  did  not  make  use  of  any  skill  which 
they  might  possess  in  acting  as  a  united 
body,  even  though  it  might  result  from 
military  discipline— military  discipline  un- 
der the  law  the  Volunteers  could  have 
none ;    but  should  those  men  be  armed 
like  soldiers,   though    not    acting  under 
military  discipline,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  consequences  might  be  very  serious. 
Paragraph  No.  9  went  further  than  any 
of  the  preceding  ones  ;   for  it  laid  down 
that  the  Volunteers  might  act  in  the  emer- 
gency therein  referred  to  without  the  call 
of  the  civil  authorities.     He  believed  that 
was  the  law,  as  far  as  it  went,  with  respect 
to  Her  Majesty's  regular  troops  ;  but  what 
bad  been  the  practice  for  a  long  period  ? 
He  did  not  know  when  it  commenced,  but 
the  practice,  as  laid  down  in  the  Queen's 
Begnlations,   was  that  the  troops  never 
were  to  act  in  civil  disturbances,  except  on 
the  written  order  of  a  justice  of  the  peace; 


and  that  they  were  never  to  fire  except  on 
the  express  directions  of  such  an  authority. 
Why  was  that  laid  down  ?  No  doubt  be- 
cause it  was  considered  that  disciplined 
men  acting  on  such  occasions  were  put  to 
a  great  strain.  If  that  were  sound  policy 
— as  he  believed  it  was— with  respect  to 
Her  Majesty's  troops,  ought  it  not  to  bo 
applied  to  any  other  body  of  disciplined 
and  armed  men  ?  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  effect  of  paragraphs  Nos.  6  and  9, 
if  they  were  carried  out,  would  be  very 
objectionable  to  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
generally,  and  very  invidious  to  the  Volun- 
teers. For  what  might  happen  ?  A  rash 
body  of  Volunteers  might  rush  out  and 
act  as  they  pleased  without  the  command 
of  any  officer.  Nothing  could  be  more  . 
calculated  to  bring  discredit  and  odium  on 
the  Volunteers,  and  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  Volunteer  force. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  Government 
ought  to  adopt  either  of  two  courses. 
They  might  take  the  view  adopted  by  Par- 
liament in  1863,  and  which  the  House  of 
Commons  appeared  to  approve  at  present 
— namely,  that  the  Volunteers  should  not 
in  case  of  riot  or  disturbance  act  as  Volun- 
teers, but  just  as  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
subjects;  or  they  might  go  beyond  that,  and 
in  such  cases  place  Volunteers  under  mili- 
tary discipline.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  re-consider  the  terms  of  the  Circular 
with  a  view  to  its  modification. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD  said,  that 
as  he  read  the  Circular,  it  appeared  to  him 
to  convey  clear  and  simple  instructions, 
sufficient  for  the  object.  The  Executive 
or  the  magistrates  had  no  more  power  to 
call  out  the  Volunteers  for  the  suppression 
of  riot  than  they  had  to  call  out  the  Members 
of  the  Army  and  Navy  Club.  The  Circular 
stated  that  Volunteers,  not  as  Volunteers, 
but  as  a  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
could  be  required  to  serve  as  special  con- 
stables, furnished  with  a  staff,  but  not 
dressed  in  military  uniform.  Further  on, 
it  explained  that  in  case  of  very  serious  riot, 
amounting  to  insurrection  or  revolt,  the 
Volunteers  might  use  arms  to  aid  the  civil 
power;  but  any  other  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects might  do  the  same  thing,  and  the  Vo- 
lunteers in  so  acting  would  do  so,  not  in  any 
military  character,  but  simply  as  citizens. 
Finally,  they  were  authorized,  in  defence 
of  their  storehouses  to  act  vi  et  armis.  In 
1863,  the  Government  of  the  day,  fore- 
seeing, perhaps,  some  such  occurrence  as 
that  which  had  taken  place  at  Chester,  in- 
serted a  clause  in  the  Volunteer  Bill  which 
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would  faftTB  placed  the  Volunteers  in  a  dif- 
ferent position;  but  Parliament  deliberately 
rejected   that  clause,  and  Her  Mnjesty's 
Qoyemment,  accepting  the  decision  of  Par- 
liamenty  merely    explain  in   this  Circular 
the  law  as  it  now  stands.      They  had  no 
intention  of   taking  upon  themselves '  the 
duty  of  calling  out  the  Volunteers  in  time 
of  riot ;   nor  did  they  propose  that  any 
power,  such  as  that  which  would  have  been 
given  to  the  Executive  by  the  clause  omitted 
from  the  Bill  of  1863,  should  be  conferred 
upon  them.     He  might  remind  the  House 
that  the  Queen's  Regulations  contained,  in 
addition  to  military  regulations,  a  publica- 
tion of  judicial  opinions  for  the  guidance  of 
troops  ;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  Govern* 
ment  in  issuing  this  Circular  had  no  inten- 
tion of  issuing  elaborate  instructions,  but 
simply  a  few  general  rules  for  application 
in   times  of  difficulty.      It  was  said  that 
the  paragraphs  of  the  recent  Circular  were 
vague   and   inconsistent.      If  they  were, 
the  fact  showed   how   difficult  it   was  to 
lay  down  rules  to  be  acted  on  in  cases  of 
emergency.    To  issue  in  a  general  Circular 
precise  directions  applicable  to  every  pos- 
sible contingency  was,  he  thought,  beyond 
the  ability  of  any  Government.      Another 
objection  to  the  Circular  was  that  its  lan- 
guage was  at  variance  with  Rule  98  of  the 
Volunteer  Regulations,  which  prohibited  an 
assembling  of  the  force  except  for  certain 
purposes.    But  that  rule  had  reference  to 
the  ordinary  state  of  affairs,  and  was  quite 
inapplicable  to  any  of  these  extraordinary 
circumstances  to  which  strict  regulations 
could  not  apply,  and  under  which  some  one 
must  assume  responsibility,  and  act  in  de- 
fiance of  general  rules.  He  thought  that  the 
Circular  was  sufficient  for  its  purpose  ;  but 
if  it  should  turn  out  that  this  was  not  the 
case,  or   should   any  inconvenience   arise 
from  it,  the  Secretary  of   State  had  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  having  it  re*con- 
sidered   with  the  view  of   seeing  whether 
its  terms  could  be  made  more  satisfactory. 
The  only  object  of  the  War  Department 
was  to  benefit  the  public  service,  and  to 
give  assistance  and  guidance  to  the  Volun- 
teer force  in  the  peiformance  of  its  duties. 
Earl  RUSSELL  must  express  his  opi- 
nion that  the  Circular  was  open  to  all  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  it  by 
his  noble  Friend.     He  could  not  but  think 
that  it  was  very  liable  to  be  misunderstood 
by  Volunteer  officers,  and  might  very  much 
mislead  them  ;   and  he  thought  the  Go- 
vernment ought  not  to  wait  till  some  case 
of  inconvenience  arose  before  they  corrected 
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it.  If  the  paragraphs  to  which  objection 
had  been  taken  were  left  out,  there  was 
every  probability  that  commanders  of  Vo- 
lunteer corps  would  be  able  to  exercise  a 
sounder  judgment  and  discretion.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Longford)  had  very 
truly  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  foresee, 
and  by  the  use  of  any  language  to  provide 
for  every  contingency  that  might  arise.  It 
was  wise,  therefore,  to  refrain  from  making 
the  attempt,  and  to  confine  the  rules  to  oases 
with  regard  to  which  it  was  desirable  to 
lay  down  rules  plainly  intelligible. 

Eabl  COWPER  said,  that  the  Volun- 
teer officers  throughout  the  country  would 
learn  with  something  like  dismay  that  the 
Government   were  still    only    considering 
whether  they  would  maintain  these  rules  or 
not.     After  what  had  passed  in  another 
place,  the  position  of  the  Volunteers,   he 
thought,  was  even  more  difficult  than  before 
the  issue  of  these  regulations,  and  must 
continue  to  be  so  until  it  should  be  officially 
made  known  whether  the  Instructions  were 
to  be  modified  or  not.     There  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  orders,  as  they  stood,  were 
not  popular  ;  and  the  Government,  if  they 
Kstened  to  the  opinion  of  the  House  and  of 
the  country,  would  immediately  alter  their 
terms.     lo  the  event  of  any  disturbance 
arising   before  these  were   modified,   the 
Volunteers  would  be  placed  in  a  very  false 
position.     The  instructions  were  not  only 
vague,  but  to  the  eye  of  the  ordinary  Vo- 
lunteer they  were  absolutely  contradictory. 
In  one  paragraph  Volunteers  were  told  that 
the  civil  power  was  not  entitled  to  call  them 
out,  but  further  on  they   were  informed 
that  the  civil  authority  might  call  upon 
Volunteers  by  every  lawful  means  in  their 
power  to  aid  in  suppressing  a  disturbance. 
Perplexing  questions  must  also  arise  as  to 
the  meaning  of  *'  lawful  means."  They  were 
not  to  use  their  arms,  it  seemed,  but  they 
might  avail  themselves  of  their  military 
discipline    and   organisation.     Comparing 
paragraphs  5  and  6,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  a  simple  Volunteer  to  distinguish  when 
he  might  and  when  he  might  not  appear  in 
uniform  ;  but  if,  in  certain  cases,  Volun- 
teers were  entitled  to  avail  themselves  of 
their  military  skill,  and  there  was  at  the 
same  time  no  prohibition  of  their  acting  in 
uniform,  it  was  difficult  to  discover  what 
difference  existed  between  their  so  acting 
as  individuals,  and  acting  as  a  military 
body.     So  in  regard  to  the  paragraph  au- 
thorising Volunteers  to  act  on  their  own 
responsibility  if  the  civil  authority  was  not 
present  or  within  reach — how  far  was  a 
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Yolnnteer  officer  to  send,  and  how  long 
was  he  to  wait  for  the  civil  authority  be- 
fore acting  upon  his  own  responBibilitj, 
and  how  was  he  to  measure  the  extent  of 
a    serious   disturbance  ?     Under   the  In- 
struction theVolunteers  might,  even  in  the 
absence  of  their  officers,  make  use  of  their 
arms,  for  who  was  to  say  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a  "  dangerous"  riot  ?  There 
nerer  was  a  riot  yet  in  which  parties  upon 
the  spot  did  not  think  that  there  was  se- 
rious danger.      Was  it  not  the  apparent 
danger  that  had  been  the  excuse  on  occa- 
sions when  lamentable  excesses  had  been 
committed    in  suppressing   insurrection  ? 
Was  it  not  said  that  the  parties  **  had  lost 
their  heads  ?"     In  giving  instructions  to 
Volunteers,  he  certainly  thought  great  cau- 
tion was  necessary.  The  classes  who  joined 
the  Volunteer  Force  were  principally  com- 
posed of  men  with  an  active  turn  of  mind 
who  wanted  something  to  do,  and  desired 
nothing  so  much  as  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing their  courage  and  their  zeal.     What 
they  required    was    holding   in   and    not 
urging  on ;  and   the   danger  was  rather 
that  they  would  do   too   much   than   too 
little.     But,  it  might  be  said,  cases  could 
be   imagined  in  which  their  interference 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  ;  riots  such 
as  those  which  took  place  at  Bristol  for- 
merly might  recur,  or  if  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  the  outbreak  at  Chester  were  re- 
produced, and,  with  murder,  and   pillage 
going  on  in  every  direction,  were  the  Vo- 
lunteers to  remain  passive  spectators  ?    He 
answered  at  once  that,  under  such  circum- 
BtanoeSy  be  the  law   what  it  might,  the 
Volunteers  were  under  no  restraint  from 
acting — they   could   be   called  upon  with 
the  rest  of  their  fellow  citizens^  to  restore 
law  and  order.     But  disturbances  of  this 
kind  rery  rarely  occurred.    He  knew  the 
difficulty  and  delicacy  of  all  proceedings 
requiring  an  Act  of  Indemnity  at  a  latter 
period  ;  but  he  believed  the  true  language 
on  this  subject  had  been  held  by  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  whose  hoo- 
onrable  retirement  from  office  inflicted  a 
severe  blow  on  the  present  Government 
when    writing    for    the  guidance  of   the 
West  Indian  colonists  on  the  question  of 
Martial  Law.  It  might  be  said  that  it  was 
unfair  to  throw  on  a  magistrate  or  com- 
manding officer  the  duty   of  determining 
at  what  point  the  law  ought  to  be  broken 
by  the   employment  of  Volunteers.    But 
just  as  a  soldier  should  not  be  deterred 
by  the  fear  of  wounds  or  even  of  death 
from   doing  his  duty,  so    persons  placed  I 


in  a  position  of  trust,  ought  to  face  the 
consequences  of  breaking  the  law  in  pre- 
sence of  a  clear  and  overwhelming  ne- 
cessity. Save  in  these  exceptional  cases, 
however,  the  existence  of  the  law  was 
clearly  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and  he 
therefore  hoped  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  strike  out  from  the 
instructions  the  objectionable  paragraphs. 

The  Eabl  of  DENBIGH  said,  that 
being  himself  a  Volunteer  officer,  he  con- 
curred with  every  word  just  uttered  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  de  Grey)  as  to  the 
difficulties  likely  to  arise  under  these  In- 
structions if  insisted  upon.  Volunteers 
were  apt  rather  to  be  over  zealous  than  to 
hang  back  ;  and  hence,  if  any  riot  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  serious  character,  and  a 
magistrate  could  not  be  found,  they  might 
have  very  painful  scenes  occasioned  by 
Volunteers  rushing  to  the  front  with  arms 
in  their  hands  and  deciding  for  themselves 
whether  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
warrant  their  interference.  If  Volunteers 
were  allowed  to  use  their  arms  at  all,  it 
ought  to  be  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  and 
then  persons  would  know  what  they  were 
doing. 

VisoouKT  HALIFAX  said,  he  hoped 
some  definite  answer  would  be  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  before  the  dis- 
cussion closed.  The  mischief  of  this  Cir- 
cular was  that  it  appeared  to  give  authority 
to  acts  which,  on  the  part  of  the  War 
Office,  were  expressly  disclaimed.  '  It 
seemed  to  be  thought  that  because  the 
instructions  were  drawn  up  by  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  clear  and  precise.  But  his  expe- 
rience, as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had 
taught  him  that  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  were  not  always  the  best  qualified 
for  drawing  instructions  for  the  case  of 
officers.  Some  years  ago,  when  he  was 
at  the  Admiralty,  it  was  necessary  to  issue 
Instructions  for  the  guidance  of  captains 
and  commanders  in  the  Navy,  serving  in 
the  Baltic  during  tho  Russian  war.  He 
was  furnished  for  that  purpose  with  a 
document  extending  over  five  or  six  pages, 
drawn  by  the  Queen's  Advocate.  The 
legal  accuracy  of  the  document  he  never 
for  a  moment  questioned ;  but  he  knew 
it  would  be  perfectly  absurd  to  send  out 
Instructions  in  that  form,  which  would 
only  have  the  effect  of  puzzling  the  naval 
officers.  The  result  of  the  present  Instruc- 
tions must  be,  he  feared,  to  puzzle  Volun- 
teer officers.  A  Volunteer  officer  at  the 
time  of  a  riot  might  think  himself  justified 
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in  acting  with  hia  men  with  a  view  to 
suppress  the  disturhance  without  the  order 
of  a  magistrate.  It  had  heen  authorita- 
tively stated,  in  answer  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  a  Volunteer  might  use  Govern- 
ment arms  in  suppressing  a  riot,  that 
ho  might  use  whatever  arms  were  within 
his  reach.  If  these  Instructions  were 
to  he  accepted  as  authoritative  and  acted 
on,  a  Volunteer  officer  and  his  men  might 
bo  found  acting  with  all  the  appearance 
and  effect  of  a  military  force,  though  it 
was  acknowledged  and  stated  that  they 
could  not  act  as  a  military  body.  He 
hoped  the  War  Department  would  with- 
draw the  Circular  as  it  stood,  and  issue 
another  clearly  stating  what  appeared  to 
be  the  meaning  of  the  Government — that 
is  to  say,  -that,  although  Volunteers  could 
not  be  called  out  as  a  military  force,  they 
were  not  exempt  from  the  responsibility  of 
acting  as  ordinary  subjects  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty ;  that  they  were  not  to  act  as  a 
military  body,  but  as  citizens  only. 

The  Earl  op  CARDIGAN  thought 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  Volunteers 
suppressing  riots  as  citizens,  but  that  it 
must  be  with  arms  they  happened  to  have' 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  not  with  arms 
supplied  to  them  by  the  Government ;  nor 
should  they  be  permitted  to  act  as  sup- 
pressors of  riots  in  uniform. 

The  Earl  op  ELLENBOROUGH  said, 
that  the  fault  in  the  Circular  of  which  their 
Lordships  complained,  seemed  to  him  to  be 
rather  its  bad  English  than  its  bad  law. 
It  would  be  a  very  serious  matter  indeed  if 
the  law  were  bad ;  but  the  difficulty  seemed 
to  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  Government  bad 
not  clearly  expressed  what  every  one  knew 
to  be  the  law.  A  man  might  certainly 
read  the  Circular  with  an  honest  desire 
to  act  according  to  law,  and  yet  be  un- 
able to  do  so  from  not  understanding 
the  authoritative  exposition.  He  trusted, 
however,  that  it  would  be  found  that 
the  civil  magistrates  would  not  be  un- 
der *any  difficulty  respecting  what  was 
the  law  of  England  relating  to  the  sup- 
pression of  disturbances.  He  certainly 
thought  that  the  obscurity  of  the  Instruc- 
tions was  not  so  great  as  had  been  repre- 
sented ;  but  ho  feared  that  the  result  of 
the  discussions  in  that  and  the  other  House 
would  be,  not  to  enlighten  the  Volunteers 
as  to  their  duty,  but  only  to  render  them 
fearful,  timid,  and  undecided  in  emergen- 
cies when  the  peace  of  the  community  was 
in  danger. 

The  Earl  of   MALMESBURY  said, 

Viscount  Mali/ax 


that,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  he 
could  not  consent  to  the  request  of  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Halifax)  to  with- 
draw the  Circular  ;  it  was  certainly  not 
issued  with  any  desire  to  puzzle  Volun- 
teers, and  he  did  not  think  noble  Lords 
opposite  did  justice  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  Volunteers  in  thinking  them  incapable 
of  understanding  it.  The  Circular's  un* 
intelligibility  had,  in  his  opinion,  been 
exaggerated  ;  it  might,  possibly,  have  been 
better  worded,  and  if  the  Government  could 
mend  it  in  this  respect  Ministers  would  not 
have  the  least  objection  to  try  and  make  it 
more  clear.  It  should  be  remembered, 
when  using  the  word  "  Volunteers,"  that 
a  Volunteer  was  a  Volunteer  whether  in 
uniform  or  not ;  it  was  only  necessary  to 
add  that,  whether  a  Volunteer  or  not,  a 
man  was  obliged  to  act  as  a  civilian  when 
called  upon  by  the  civil  power  although 
not  as  a  Volunteer.  It  was  known,  beyond 
all  question  and  dispute,  that  a  Volunteer 
could  only  be  called  upon  in  his  military 
capacity  to  act  against  a  foreign  invader. 
This  was  the  principle  on  which  the  Cir- 
cular had  been  drawn  up,  and  he  believed 
it  was  perfectly  clear  in  its  terms,  and  that, 
it  was  generally  understood,  would  appear 
from  the  fact  that  not  a  single  official  in- 
quiry had  been  received  at  the  War  Office 
for  information  respecting  its  meaning. 
Of  course  there  had  been  meetings  and 
discussions  about  the  matter ;  but  that 
was  the  natural  result  of  the  issue  of  such 
a  Circular ;  and  the  more  there  were  of 
such  discussions  the  better.  But  although 
the  Government  could  not  consent  to  with- 
draw the  Circular,  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
be  made  more  clear. 

Lord  DE  ROS  said,  that  in  the  course 
of  his  life  he  had  had  considerable  expe- 
rience of  riots  ;  and,  although  the  conduct 
of  the  military  might  have  been  called  in 
question,  there  had  never  been  any  doubt 
felt  as  to  what  was  the  law  on  the  subject ; 
and  he  considered  that  the  Circular  rery 
adequately  explained  it. 

Lord  OVERSTONE  thought  that  un- 
questionably there  were  obscurities  in  the 
Circular  which  ought  to  be  removed.  He 
agreed  with  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Vis- 
count Halifax)  that  the  effect  of  these  dis- 
cussions would  be  to  increase  the  doubts  of 
Volunteers  who  wanted  to  know  how  they 
ought  to  act  under  certain  circumstances. 
He  thought  a  safer  guidance  would  be  ob- 
tained by  an  authoritatiye  decision  as  to 
the  propriety  or  impropriety  of  the  conduct 
of  Volunteers  in  special  cases.    Every  one 
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knew  what  had  happened  at  ChoBter,  and 
he  wonld  have  it  stated  hy  the  GoverDment 
whether  what  the  'VoluDteera  had  done 
there  was  right  or  wrong.  For  instance, 
it  had  heen  said  that  the  Volunteers  saved 
the  military  stores  at  Chester;  let  it,  then, 
be  said  whether  their  action  in  that  respect 
was  according  to  law,  and  if  so,  what  was 
the  principle  on  which  they  had  acted  ? 

Eabl  DE  GRET  said,  that  it  was 
clear,  from  the  fact  that  noble  Lords  on 
both  sides  of  the  Honse  entertained  doubts 
about  the  meaning  of  the  Circular,  that 
the  language  was  to  a  certain  extent  am- 
biguous ;  and  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  all  such  doubts  should  be 
removed.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
matter  would  be  re* considered,  and  that 
the  Circular  would  be  deprived  of  any  un- 
necessary doubt  or  ambiguity. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD  said,  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  had  already  promised  that 
the  re-consideration  to  which  the  noble  Earl 
referred  should  be  given. 

SALMON   FISHER!  (IRELAND)   ACT 
AMENDMENT   BILL. 

(KO.    168.)      SEOOKI)  READING. 
(The Lijrd  Cranworth), 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Lord  CRANWORTH,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time,  said, 
that  he  had  introduced  the  measure  in 
consequence  of  a  Petition  which  he  had 
a  few  days  previously  presented  to  their 
Lordships.  In  that  Petition  the  Petitioner 
stated  that  some  years  since  he  purchased 
a  salmon  fishery  of  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court ;  but  that,  having  failed  to  use  it  in 
the  years  1861  and  1862,  he  found,  when 
he  was  about  to  use  his  right  of  fishing 
with  fixed  nets  in  1864,  that  by  the  Act 
of  1863  he  was  precluded  from  so  doing. 
Not  believing  that  any  Act  could  have 
contemplated  so  unjust  and  retrospectiye 
an  operation,  he  appealed  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  where  the  decision  was 
confirmed,  although  its  injustice  was  ac- 
knowledged. The  Bill,  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  which  he  now  asked  their  Lordship's 
assent,  provided  a  remedy  for  the  clause  by 
which  so  much  injustice  was  committed — a 
clause  against  which,  he  might  add,  he 
had  protested  at  the  time  it  was  originally 
before  their  Lordships*  House — by  pro- 
viding that  persons  entitled  to  erect  fixed 
nets  might  do  so  notwithstanding  the  pro- 


visions in  the  Act.  The  second  clause  of 
the  Bill  extended  the  time  originally  allowed 
for  appealing  against  the  decision  of  the 
Commissioners,  and  permitted  those  who 
had  not  appealed  to  do  so,  provided  they 
made  the  appeal  within  six  months  after 
the  passing  of  the  present  Bill  ;  and  the 
third  clause  allowed  the  re-hearins  of  cases 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Queen  s  Bench 
against  the  appellants  in  consequence  of 
this  provision  of  the  Act  of  1863  in  cases 
where  the  petition  for  re-hearing  was  pre- 
sented within  six  months  of  the  passing  of 
this  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— (The  Lord  Cranworth,) 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  that  the  benefit  conferred  upon  the 
salmon  fishery  of  Ireland  by  the  Act  of 
1863  had  been  very  great,  and  that  he 
therefore  trusted  their  Lordships  would  bo 
careful  how  they  interfered  with  the  opera- 
tion of  that  Act,  and  especially  how  far 
they  opened  a  door  to  litigation  of  a  serious 
character. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
("now")  and  insert  (*'this  Day  Six 
Months.") — (Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,) 

Lord  HYLTON  deprecated  any  inter- 
ference with  legislation,  which,  on  the 
whole,  had  been  beneficial  in  its  results,  in 
order  to  meet  isolated  cases.  By  so  doing 
they  might  create  a  difficulty  which  would 
go  far  to  destroy  the  benefits  which  had 
already  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the 
Act.  The  present  Bill  would  entirely  un- 
settle the  law  as  settled  by  the  Act  of 
1863. 

Lord  MEREDYTH  was  understood  to 
say  that  the  destruction  of  the  weirs,  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1363,  had  lead  to  a  great  increase  of 
salmon,  and  now  that  the  fish  were  more 
plentiful,  certain  gentlemen  were  very  de- 
sirous of  re-erecting  weirs,  which,  from 
the  former  scarcity  of  salmon  they  had 
some  few  years  since  found  to  be  of  no 
value.  He  trusted  their  Lordships  would 
not  virtually  repeal  an  Act  that  had 
operated  so  beneficially. 

Viscount  LIFFORD  said,  that  the  Act 
of  1842  had  almost  killed  the  goose  tliat 
laid  the  golden  eggs;  but  the  Act  of  1863, 
which  restricted  the  right  to  fish  with 
fixed  nets  to  those  who  had  so  used  them 
in  their  fishery  in  the  seasons  of  1861 
and  1862, had  done  much. to  remedy  the 
disastrous    state   of  the  fisheries.      The 
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gentlemftn  who  had  sent  the  petition  had 
failed  to  exercise  the  user  required  hj  this 
heneficial  Statute,  and  had  consequently 
lost  his  right,  and  now  sought  to  repeal 
the  beneficial  pro?isions  of  the  Act  of 
1863  in  order  to  regain  it.  The  Irish 
Fishery  Commissioners  reported  that  the 
produce  of  the  salmon  fisheries  in  Ireland 
had  very  largely  increased  in  consequence 
of  the  Act  of  1863.  If  this  Bill  were 
passed  in  its  present  shape,  the  appeals  to 
the  Queen*s  Bench  would  be  endless,  and 
the  entire  object  of  the  Bill  of  1863  would 
be  lost.  If,  however,  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  would  name  some  period  for  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights,  and  would  exclude 
bag  nets  from  the  first  clause,  the  measure 
might  not  be  an  unfair  one  to  pass. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  depre- 
cated  a  reyival  of  the  discussion  of  the 
Irish  Salmon  Fishery  Bill.  The  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Lifford)  had  gone  back  to 
the  Act  of  1842,  by  which  certain  rights 
were  created  and  others  confirmed.  It  had 
been  argued  that  as  Parliament  could 
create  rights  so  it  could  extinguish  them  ; 
but  that  was  a. position  he  (the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) utterly  denied.  He  agreed  that  it 
was  proper  to  put  some  limit  to  the  exercise 
of  these  rights  with  regard  to  stake  nets  and 
bag  nets  ;  but,  undoubtedly,  where  persons 
had  not  abandoned  the  use  of  their  stake 
nets  and  bag  nets  before  1862,  but  acci- 
dentally, or  for  some  personal  reason,  had 
not  used  them  in  that  year,  it  did  seem 
most  unjust  to  say  that  these  rights  should 
be  forfeited.  The  Bill  proposed  to  put  an 
end  to  that  gross  injustice,  and,  with  some 
limitation  upon  the  rights  of  parties,  it 
would  receire  his  support. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  wrong,  injustice,  and  confisca- 
tion had  taken  place  under  the  Act  of 
1863,  and  the  Fishery  Commissioners  had 
been  armed  with  arbitrary  powers  which 
ought  not  to  be  given  to  any  set  of  men. 
He  denied  the  accuracy  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Fishery  Commissioners  with 
respect  to  the  increased  catch  of  salmon. 
Anglers  might  have  found  better  sport, 
and  at  particular  places  the  fishery  might 
ha?e  improved  ;  but  his  inquiries  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  additional  supply 
of  Irish  salmon  was  inappreciable  in  the 
London  market,  while  in  Dublin  the  same 
prices  ruled  as  in  previous  years. 

After  a  few  words  in  reply  from  Lord 
Cranworth, 


FUeount  Lifford 


On  Question,  Thar  ("  now  "}  stand  Part 
of  the  Motion  ?  their  Lordships  divided : 
—Contents  29  ;  Not-Contents  22  :  Ma- 
jority 7. 

CONTENTS. 

Chelmsford,     L.     (L.     Clinton,  L. 

Chancellor.)  Cranworth,  L.  [^Teller,] 

Croflon,  L. 
Backingham  and  Chan-    Denman,  L. 

do8,  D. 


Grafton,  D. 
Richmond,  D. 

Amhorsti  £• 
Ban  try,  E. 
Cadogan,  E. 
Dartmouth,  E. 
Gainsborough,  E. 
Haddington,  £. 
Malmesbury,  £. 
Powis,  E. 
Stanhope,  E. 


De  Rob,  L. 

Foyersham,  L. 

Lyveden,  L. 

Penrhjm,  L. 

Redesdale,  L. 

Romilly,  L. 

Saltersford,  L.  (E,  Cmr* 
town,) 

Silchester,  L.  (B,  Long- 
ford.) 

SomerhiU,  L.  (M.  Clan- 
ricarde.)    ^Teller.] 

Strathoden,  L. 

Templemore,  L. 


Cairns,  L. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 
Abercom,  M.  Clonbrook,  L. 


Airlie,  E. 
Cowper,  E. 
DeGrey,£. 
Deyon,  E. 
Harrowby,  E. 


Delamere,  L. 

Foley,  L. 

Granard,  L.   (E.  Ora-* 

nard.) 
Grinstead,  L.  {E,  En- 

nis  illen.) 


Kimberley,  E.  ITeUer.]    Hylton,  L. 
Romney,  E.  Meredytb,  L.  (L,  Ath' 

Tankerville,  E.  lumncy.) 

Tarborough,  E.  Minster,  L.  {M.Conyng" 

ham.) 
De  Veacl,  V.  Ponsonby,  L.  {E,  Bess- 

Lifford,  V.  bcrough.) 

Stanley  of  Alderley,  L. 
Bagot,  L.  [TeUer.] 

Besohed  in  the  Affirmative. 

Bill  read  2*  accordiugly,  and  committed 
to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  To- 
morrow, 

COURT  OF  CHANCERY   (OFFICERS) 

BILL.— (7%«  Lord  Chancellor,) 

(no.  154.)    COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (aecording  to 
Order.) 

Clause  1  (relating  to  appointment  of 
additional  Chief  Clerks  and  Junior  Clerks). 

The  LORD  CHANCELLOR  moied  a 
new  proviso  with  reference  to  the  filling  op 
of  vacancies  in  the  offices  of  Chief  Clerks 
and  Junior  Clerks,  providing  that  the  Lord 
Chancellor  shall  not  fill  such  vacancies 
unless  the  numher  of  Chief  Clerks  is  re- 
duced helow  two,  and  of  Junior  Clerks 
below  four;  except  with  the  consent  of 
three  of  the  Chancery  Judges. 

Proviso  added  to  the  Bill. 
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After  Claiuie  8— 


Lord  ROMILLY  proposed  to  iDsert  a  neir 
daase  of  a  permisBive  and  not  a  compnlsorj 
character  in  reference  to  the  appointment 
of  a  number  of  Official  Liquidators  as 
Officers  of  the  Coart,  and  under  a  joint 
security.  He  was  satisfied  that  if  the 
plan  were  adopted  it  would  be  productive 
of  great  benefit.  It  would  prevent  con* 
tests  between  equally  fit  and  competent 
men  ;  and  there  was  a  precedent  for  it  in 
a  recent  Act  of  Parliament,  which  sanc- 
tioned the  appointment  of  Official  Convey- 
ancers. The  Liquidators  were  to  be  paid, 
as  hitherto,  merely  for  the  work  done, 
just  as  the  Conveyancers  still  were.  By 
adopting  the  course  he  proposed,  and 
appointing  a  list  of  men  in  large  business 
and  of  high  respectability,  the  Court  could 
dispense  with  a  great  amount  of  the  se- 
curity it  now  demanded,  and  thereby  di- 
minish the  costs  charged  on  estates,  and 
at  the  same  time  obtain  a  better  collective 
security  than  it  got  at  present.  He  would 
not,  however,  press  the  clause  if  the  Lord 
Chancellor  objected  to  it. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
could  not  assent  to  the  proposed  clause, 
although  he  agreed  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  in  reference  to  this  matter.  If 
ten  or  twelve  Official  Liquidators  were 
appointed  by  the  Court,  or  by  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  no  sufficient  security  could  be 
taken  from  them  for  the  delivery  of  the 
monies  which  passed  through  their  hands, 
because  the  amount  was  so  enormous. 
Then,  again,  under  such  a  system,  the 
Court  would  be  held  responsible  in  the 
«vent  of  any  default  on  the  part  of  the  Li- 
quidators, whereas  now  the  parties  elected 
their  Official  Liquidators,  and  had  to  take 
the  eonftequences. 

Lord  ROMILLY  said,  that  if  there 
were  nine  or  ten  Official  Liquidators  they 
might  all  agree  to  give  a  joint  and  several 
bond. 

Clause  negatived- 

Amendments  made  ;  the  Report  thereof 
to  be  received  To-fnorrow,  and  Bill  to  be 
printed  as  amended.    (No.  194.) 

CASE  OP  THE  "  TORNADO." 

question. 

Thb  Mabquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
asked.  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment hare  rjsceived  a  decisive  answer  as  to 
the  course  tbe  Spanish  Government  in- 
tended   to   pursue  with  respect  to  the 


Tornado;  and  whether  a  Tribunal  has 
been  specially  constituted  for  the  Trial  of 
that  Ship?  It  seemed  to  him  high  time  that 
proper  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  for 
the  sailors  and  officers   of  the   Tornado 
compensation  for  the  hardships  which  they 
had  been  compelled  to  endure.  The  Papers 
laid  before  their  Lordships  showed   that 
these  men  were  captured  in  the  vessel  on 
the  20th  of  August  last,  and  were  grie- 
vously maltreated.     Some  of  them  were 
wounded,  some  were  pat  in  irons,  and  they 
were  all  very  badly  treated,  being  kept  for 
weeks  without  any  water  for  the  purpose  of 
ablution,  and  without  any  sort  of  comfort 
or  even  decency.    They  were  subsequently 
put  in  prison  at  Cadie,  and  questioned  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  were  forced  to 
give  answers  which  they  subsequently  ac- 
knowledged to  be  false.      It  was  only  in 
consequence  of  the  vigorous  interference 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  they 
were  eventually  released.     They  had  since 
applied   to  the  Foreign   Office  for  some 
compensation ;  but  that  had  been  refused 
on  the  ground  that  the  trial  of  the  ship 
must  take  place  before  any  decision  could 
be  made  upon    their  claims.      That,    he 
thought,  was  very  hard  upon  these  poor 
men.      They  had  been  wrongly  kept  in 
prison  several  months,  and  there  certainly 
was  no  reason  for  liberating  them  in  Janu- 
ary or  February  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
previous  August.      Then   they  were  ac- 
tually robbed  t)f  their  money  and  of  the 
tools  which,  to  some  of  them,  were  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  their  trade,  and  had  thus 
been  deprived  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
employment.  According  to  the  last  Papers 
which  had  been  presented  on  the  subject, 
there  was  no  chance  of  these  men  getting 
their  claim  allowed  for  a  very  considerable 
time.      If  it  were  true  that  the  ship  was 
really  a  Chilian  ship  and  that  the  Spaniards 
were  really  entitled  to  seize  her,  these  men 
would  have  a  remedy  against  those  who 
had  put  them  on  board  what  was  falsely 
represented  to  be  an  English  merchant 
ship.     At  present  they  were  unable  to  get 
redress  from  either  party.      Was  it  not 
intolerable,   he   would  ask,   that  Engliah 
sailors  should  be  treated  in  such  a  manner? 
Nothing  could  be  more  admirable  than  the 
reasoning  of  Lord  Stanley  throughout  his 
despatch.     What  we  had  a  right  to  insist 
on  was  that  there  should  be  a  fair  trial. 
The  ship  was  captured  under  the  exerciso 
of  belligerent  rights  ;  but  what  we  snid 
was  that  there  should  be  a  pcoper  trial — 
a  trial  in  whatever  form  the  Spanish  Go- 
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Terament  might  please,  but  one  which,  in 
substance,  must  be  in  conformity  with  justice 
and  with  International  Law.  It  had  been 
stated  in  reply  that  the  parties  concerned 
should  be  tried.  That  language  had  been 
continued  till  the  middle  of  May,  but  what 
was  the  fact  ?  On  the  8th  of  February, 
a  decree  was  pronounced  in  the  case  of  the 
Alice  Ward — a  case  somewhat  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Tornado — by  which  it  was 
laid  down  that  the  judicial  courts  could  not 
take  cognizance  of  the  affair.  That  de- 
cree had  been  recognized  by  the  Spanish 
Government.  Lord  Stanley  urged  over 
and  over  that  the  case  of  the  Tornado 
should  be  tried  by  a  competent  tribunal, 
and  all  that  time  the  Spanish  Qovernment 
kept  up  the  belief  that  it  was  to  he  treated 
judicially.  Lord  Stanley  had  allowed  a 
great  deal  of  correspondence  to  take  place 
not  on  the  question  of  a  trial,  but  on  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Unfortunately  the 
noble  Lord  had  strayed  into  that  style  of 
correspondence  also,  and  a  great  deal  of 
irrelevant  matter  had  been  introduced  into 
what  ought  only  to  have  been  a  discussion 
as  to  a  trial.  He  was  not  asking  too 
much  when  he  insisted  that  British  sub- 
jects should  not  be  defrauded  of  their 
rights.  If  the  tribunal  to  which  the  mat- 
ter had  been  referred  was  incompetent,  the 
Spanish  Government  wore  bound  to  give 
up  the  ship,  and  our  Government  should 
not  lose  a  day  in  compelling  them  to  do 
so  or  to  take  the  consequences  of  a  refusal. 
The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  ;  I 
think  my  noble  Friend  will  agree  that  in 
the  present  state  of  the  House  he  can 
hardly  expect  me  to  go  into  all  the  details 
of  this  question.  The  last  accounts  we 
have  from  the  Spanish  Government  are 
dated,  I  think,  the  20th  of  June,  and  have 
already  been  published.  According  to  them 
the  case  is  still  before  the  Council  of  State 
of  the  Spanish  Government  and  has  pro- 
ceeded no  further.  My  noble  Friend 
knows  what  is  called  cosas  d^Espana  ;  and 
he  is  well  aware  of  the  extreme  difficulty 
of  overcoming  the  passive  resistance  in 
which  the  Government  of  that  country  is 
so  peculiarly  clever.  I  need  not  remind 
my  noble  Friend  of  the  great  difference 
between  the  case  of  the  Victoria  and  that 
of  the  Tornado,  Without  wishing  to  pre- 
judge the  case  of  the  owners  of  the  Tor- 
nado, they  are  not  in  as  favourable  a 
position  as  the  owners  of  the  Victoria, 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  plain  than 
the  outrage  done  to  the  latter  vessel.  The 
Spaniards  could  not  deny   it.      They  at 

The  Marquea  of  Cknricarde 


once  admitted  it.  The  only  thing  Her 
Majesty's  Government  can  do  in  the  pre- 
sent case  of  the  Tornado  is  to  accept  the 
promises  of  the  Spanish  Government,  that 
the  case  will  be  fairly  tried.  My  noble 
Friend  knows  that  the  sailors  have  been 
released.  The  time  may  come,  of  course, 
when  our  patience,  even  measured  by  the 
experience  we  have  had  of  Spanish  cases, 
would  be  exhausted.  For  the  present,  I 
can  assure  the  noble  Marquess  that  my 
noble  Friend  the  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs  does  not  lose  sight  of  this  matter. 
It  is,  as  I  have  stated,  only  ten  days  since 
the  last  despatches  were  received  from 
Spain. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
hoped  the  Government  had  not  agreed  to 
accept  any  tribunal  which  the  Spanish 
Government  chose  to  nominate  for  the 
purpose. 

The  Earl  op  MALMESBURY  said, 
the  Government  had  not  agreed  to  accept 
anything,  because  they  did  not  know  the 
propositions  of  the  Spanish  Government. 
The  case  was  hung  up. 

TRUSTS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  facilitate  the  Administration  of  Tmsts 
in  Scotland — Was  presented  by  The  Lobd  CnAy- 
OBLLOR ;  read  1".    (No.  195.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Eight  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS,     . 
Monday,  July  I,  1867. 

MINUTES.]  —  Select  Committbb  — On  Eccle- 
siastical Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Acts,  Mr.  Paull  added ;  on  House  of  Commons 
Arrangements,  Mr.  Darby  GriflSth  added. 

Supply — considered  in  Committee  ^^  Resolutiont 
[June  13]  considered. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [79] 
rR.p.] 

Third  Reading — Vice  Admiralty  Courts  Act 
Amendment*  [155];  Statute  Law  Reyision* 
[194];  Edinburgh  Provisional  Order  Confir- 
mation* [205];  Railways  (Guards'  and  Pas- 
sengers' Communication)  [39],  and  pasted. 

SCOTLAND— COLLECTION  OF  FEES. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WALDEGRAVE-LESLIE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Peebles-Bhire,  Wliether  it  is 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
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to  apply  the  proyisions  of  tlie  Act  29  k 
30  Vict,^  c.  76,  as  regards  the  collection 
of  Feea  by  Stamps,  to  the  Oeneral  Registry 
House  in  Edinbargh,  or  whether  a  special 
Clause  empowering  the  collection  of  Fees 
by  Stamps  will  be  inserted  in  the  Writs 
Registration  (Scotland)  fiill  ? 

Sib  graham  MONTGOMERY,  in 
reply,  said,  there  was  no  necessity  to  insert 
a  Clause  in  the  Bill,  there  being  already 
full  power  to  collect  Fees  by  Stamps. 
Some  correspondence  was  going  on  on  the 
subject,  the  officials  of  the  Register  House 
in  Edioburffh  objecting  to  the  proposed 
change,  ana  it  was  under  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury. 

UNITED  STATES— THE  "ALABAMA" 
CLAIMS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  any  further  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Gorern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  America  re- 
garding the  Alabama  claims  ;  and  if  the 
claims  made  by  British  subjects  arising 
out  of  the  late  War  exceed  in  amount  those 
00  the  other  side  ? 

Lord  STANLEY:  I  cannot  say  that  we 
are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  Ala- 
hama  negotiations  ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
nothing  that  has  occurred  leads  me  in  any 
way  to  despair  of  those  negotiations  being 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  settlement.  I  may, 
perhaps,  further  state  that,  whether  the 
correspondence  be  concluded  or  not,  it  is  my 
intention  before  the  close  of  the  present 
Session  to  lay  all  the  Papers  on  the  sub- 
ject upon  the  table,  for  I  think  that  the 
House  and  the  country  are  entitled  to 
know  what  has  b^n  going  on.  With  re- 
gard to  the  latter  part  of  the  Question, 
which  relates  to  the  amount  of  the  claims 
of  British  subjects  arising  out  of  the  late 
War,  I  am  afraid  that  is  a  matter  on  which 
it  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  any  answer. 
Very  many  claims-  have  been  put  forward  ; 
but  many  of  them  probably  will  not  bear 
minute  examination,  and  others  would, 
no  doubt,  be  considerably  reduced  in 
amount  upon  an  inquiry,  so  that  no  ap- 
proximate sum  can  be  given.  I  believe, 
moreover,  that  many  more  large  claims 
have  not  yet  been  brought  forward,  it 
having  been  well  understood  that,  while 
the  Alabama  negotiations  were  pending, 
the  American  Government  had  declined  to 
go  into  such  claims.  There  may,  there- 
fore, be  many  with  which  I  am  unac- 
quainted. 

VOL.  CLXXXVin.  [thihd  sbries.] 


CRUELTIES  IN  THE  PREPARATION  OF 
VEAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAGWELL  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  statements  in  the  public 
press  relative  to  cruelties  alleged  to  be 
practised  in  the  preparation  of  veal  ;  and 
whether,  should  the  existing  laws  be  insuffi- 
cient, he  will  take  such  steps  as  he  may 
consider  necessary  to  prevent  the  continu- 
ance of  such  atrocities  ? 

Mr,  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
had  observed  in  the  public  papers  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  cruelties  were 
practised  in  the  preparation  of  veal,  and, 
m  consequence  of  these  statements,  he  had 
directed  inquiries  to  be  made  into  the 
matter,  but  no  case  was  actually  brought 
before  him.  He  was  afraid  that  in  many 
instances  these  cruelties  had  been  practised. 
The  Secretary  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  had  advertised  for  information 
on  the  subject,  and  they  perhaps  would  he 
more  fortunate  than  he  was. 

Mb.  BAGWELL  asked  if  the  present 
law  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  punish- 
ing those  guilty  of  the  cruelties  referred 
to? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  any 
unnecessary  torture  of  an  animal  was  pun- 
ishable by  law. 

INDIA— THE  SIMLA  COURT  MARTIAL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  OTWAY  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  What  is 
the  exact  sum  which  it  is  proposed  to 
pay  to  Captaip  Jervis,  in  consequence  of 
the  decision  of  the  Simla  Court  Martial ; 
whether  any  order  for  the  payment  of  that 
sum  has  been  given  ;  and,  if  so,  by  whose 
authority  ;  and,  from  what  fund  the  money 
to  be  paid  to  Captain  Jervis  is  to  be 
taken?  He  also  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  Subsistence  Fund  had  not  hitherto 
been  entirely  devoted  to  providing  soldiers 
with  subsistence  money  on  the  way  from 
the  place  where  they  were  dismissed  from 
the  service  to  the  place  of  destination, 
and  had  not  been  devoted  to  any  other 
purpose  ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  soid, 
the  sum  proposed  to  be  paid  to  Captain 
Jervis  was  £1.800.  He  did  not  agree  that 
it  was  paid  '*  in  consequence  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Simla  Court  Martial ;"  it 
was  a  commutation  of  the  subsistence  sum 
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which  would  be  paid  to  that  officer  upon 
his  removal  from  the  army.      The  order 
had  been   made  by  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  Council, 
and  the  fund  out  of  which  it  would  be  paid 
was  that  of  the  general  revenues  of  India. 
Subsistence  allowance  was   made  in   all 
cases  in  which  officers  were  removed  from 
the  service,  either  for  misconduct  or  for 
other  reasons.      He  held  in  his  hand  a 
paper  containing  a  list  of  some  subsistence 
allowances  which  had  been  granted,  the 
substance  of  which  he  would  state  to  the 
House,   suppressing    the    names    of   the 
Gentlemen  who  had  received  them.     One 
officer  of  the  Bengal  army  had  been  re- 
moved from  the  service  on  account  of  a 
gross  abuse  of  official  authority,  and  he 
had  received  a  pension  of  £292  ;  a  second 
had  been  removed  from  the  same  army  for 
falsehood  and  fraud,  and  had  received  an 
allowance  of  £50  ;  another  had  been  re- 
moved for  drunkenness,  and  received  £30; 
a  fourth  had  been  removed  for  fraud,  and 
received  £35 ;  a  fifth  had  been  removed 
for  the  same  reason,  and  received  £20  ;  a 
sixth  had  been  removed  for  drunkenness, 
and  received   £50 ;  and   a  seventh  had 
been   removed  for  embezzlement  of  the 
public  money,  and  received  £50.     He  had 
thought  it  desirable,  although  the  question 
hardly  pointed  in  that  direction,  to  men- 
tion these  cases  for  the  information  of  the 
House.     It  appeared  that  it  had  uniformly 
been  the  practice  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment to  grant  a  subsistence  allowance  to 
officers  removed  from  the  service,  although 
they  had  been  removed  for  offences  of  the 
character  he  had   described.      When  the 
question  was  put  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  what  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment  would  do   in   the  event  of  Captain 
Jervis's  removal  from  the  service,  he  (Sir 
Stafford   Northcote)   being  then   new   to 
office,   had   naturally  inquired   what    the 
practice  had  been,  and   he  had  been  in- 
formed that  it  had  been  uniform  to  grant 
allowances,  more  or  less,    to  all  officers, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
When,  therefore,  Captain  Jervis  was  re- 
moved, some  allowance  was  of  course  to  be 
made  to  him.     He  believed  that  the  highest 
allowance  to  which  he  would  be  entitled 
under  that  practice  was  £127  a  year ;  and 
when  it   was   represented   to  the   Indian 
Government   by  the   Commander-in-Chief 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  that 
an  officer  of  the  Royal  Army  under  such 
circumstances  would  be  allowed  to  sell  his 
com  mission,  and  that  the  value  of  that 

Sir  Stafford  Northcote 


commission  would  be  about  £1,800,  the 
Indian  Government  ascertained  that  that 
was  rather  less  than  the  maximum  pension 
which  they  could  give,  and  they  therefore 
stated  that  they  would  be  ready  to  grant 
that  amount.  He  was  not  responsible  for 
the  practice  that  prevailed,  but  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  that  Captain  Jervis's  was  a 
case  in  which  there  should  be  any  devia- 
tion from  it. 

METROPOLIS-  HYDE  PARK  REVIEW. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  VIVIAN  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Works,  What  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  of 
tho  public  to  see  the  review  in  Hyde  Park 
on  the  5th  of  July  ;  and,  whether  precau- 
tions would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  intru- 
sion of  unauthorized  persons,  and  the  con- 
fusion which  took  place  at  the  last  Volun- 
tfifii*  RiOVifiw  " 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
each  Peer  and  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  have  two  tickets,  which 
could  be  had  on  application  in  the  one  in- 
stance to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Secretary, 
and  in  the  other  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Speaker.  Several  Members  had  already 
applied  for  seats.  Accommodation  would 
be  provided  for  the  diplomatic  body, 
foreigners  of  distinction.  Her  Majesty's 
Household,  and  the  public  departments. 
The  public  would  have  the  remainder  of 
the  seats,  and  standing  places  for  about 
6,000  persons  would  be  distributed  to  those 
who  applied.  The  applications,  however, 
were  already  so  very  numerous  that  great 
disappointment,  he  feared,  must  necessa- 
rily ensue.  He  believed  that  very  consi- 
derable inconvenience  was  experienced  at 
the  last  Volunteer  review  by  the  intrusion 
of  unauthorized  persons.  He  feared  it 
would  be  difficult  to  guard  against  that 
altogether ;  but  the  authorizatiou  of  the 
Board  of  Works  would  be  placed  upon  the 
tickets,  and  precautions  would  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  persons  who  had 
no  right  within  the  enclosure. 

Lord  ELCHO  wished  to  know  whether 
the  words  "  officers  in  uniform,"  who  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  stand,  would  be  held 
to  include  officers  of  the  Militia,  the  Volun- 
teers, and  the  Teomanry  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  replied  that 
all  these  officers  would  enjoy  the  privilege 
of  admission  to  the  enclosure  if  in  uniformt. 
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CIVIL  SERVANTS'  HALF-HOLIDAY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'REILLY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
aak  the  Seoretarj  to  the  Treasury,  What 
steps  had  been  taken  by  the  heads  of  the 
several  departments  of  the  Civil  Service, 
especially  the  Customs,  Admiralty,  War 
Office,  and  Inland  Revenue,  with  regard  to 
giving  a  half-holiday  on  Saturday  to  as 
many  officers  in  their  departments  as  pos- 
sible, in  pursuance  of  what  was  stated  by 
the  late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  be 
the  rule  laid  down— namely,  **  that  it  was 
left  to  the  superior  officers  to  arrange  the 
question  of  holidays  the  best  way  they 
could,  with  the  understanding  that  leave 
of  absence  on  Saturdays  should  be  given  to 
as  many  as  possible  in  each  department  V* 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  rule  laid  down  by 
the  late  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  was 
still  in  force  in  the  several  departments  in 
the  Civil  Service— namely,  "  that  it  was  to 
be  left  to  the  superior  officers  to  arrange 
the  question  of  holidays  the  best  way  they 
could,  with  the  understanding  that  leave 
of  absence  on  Saturdays  should  be  given  to 
as  many  as  possible  in  each  department." 


INSPECTION    OF   WEIGHTS    AND   MEA- 
SURES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LUSK  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  any  com- 
plaints have  reached  him  relating  to  the 
present  mode  of  Inspecting  Weights  and 
Measures,  and  awarding  half  the  penalties 
and  all  the  costs  to  parties  laying  informa- 
tion, and  otherwise  enforcing  the  law ; 
and  whether  magistrates  before  whom  per- 
sons are  charged  with  having  in  their  pos- 
session "light  or  otherwise  unjust"  weights 
and  measures  are  bound  to  convict  such 
persons  in  cases  where  it  shall  be  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  such  magistrates 
that  no  fraud  or  injustice  was  intended  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
upon  inquiry  he  found  that  no  complaints 
had  been  made  on  the  subject  of  the  first 
part  of  the  question.  Upon  the  latter 
point,  the  law  was  that  the  magistrates 
were  bound  to  convict  persons  haviog  un- 
just weights  and  measures  in  their  posses- 
sion,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary  there 
slionld  be  evidence  that  these  ^eights  and 
measures  were  wilfully  or  fraudulently  in 
their  possession.  There  was  an  appeal  to 
the  Quarter  Sessions,  who  were  able  to 


mitigate  the  penalty  to  one-half  if  they 
thought  proper. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  asked  whe- 
ther the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  of  bis  prcde- 
ceessor  in  office,  introduce  a  measure  upon 
the  subject  next  Session. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  :  The  sub- 
ject is  under  consideration.  A  Commis- 
sion on  Weights  and  Measures  is  now 
sitting,  and  the  probability  is  that  I  shnll 
introduce  a  measure  early  next  Session. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  TQE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— AREA  OF  THE  NEW  BOROUGHS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  a  Return 
had  been  laid  upon  the  table  with  regard 
to  the  new  boroughs  which  did  not  include 
their  area.  This  was  most  important,  and 
he  wished  to  know.  Whether  there  would 
be  any  objection  to  include  the  area  and 
the  greatest  distance  between  any  two 
points  in  each  of  them? 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  thought  these  particulars 
were  inserted  in  the  Return.  He  would 
take  care  they  should  be  supplied. 

PUBLIC  BUSINESS— MORNING 
SITTINGS. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  rise  to  move  the  Resolutions 
of  which  I  have  given  notice  relative  to 
the  Morning  Sittings.  The  House  will  ob- 
serve, from  the  Resolutions  1  have  placed 
on  the  table,  that  I  request  the  continu- 
ance of  the  privilege,  if  I  may  call  it  so^ 
but  I  have  proposed  it  in  a  limited  and 
modified  form.  I  have  not  asked  tho 
House  absolutely  to  agree  that  the  Tues- 
day and  Friday  Sittings  shall  commence 
at  two  o'clock  and  continue  till  seven,  but 
I  assume  the  possibility  of  such  an  event 
taking  place,  and  I  ask  the  House  to 
agree  to  the  conditions  on  which  that  pri- 
vilege shall  be  exercised.  I  hope  tho 
House  will  agree  to  the  Resolutions. 

Moved,  '*That  the  Standing  Orders 
(19th  July,  1854  and  21st  July,  1856). 
relative  to  the  Morning  Sittings  be  read 
and  further  suspended.  — {Mr,  Cluincellor 
of  tke  JSxohequer.) 

Standing  Orders  [19th  July  1854  and 
21st  July  1856]  relative  to  Morning  Sit- 
tings read,  and  further  etupended. 

Colonel    FRENCH   said,   that    some 
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more  effectual  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  attempts  being  made  to  count  out 
the  House  when  Irish  questions  were  about 
to  be  discussed.     He  thought  the  Govern- 
ment ought  to  take  some  steps  to  secure 
a  full  House  at  the  rc-nssembling  at  nine 
o'clock. 
.  Mr.  CRAWFORD    said,  he  was  sure 
he   only  gave  expression   to  the  general 
feeling  of  the  House  when  he  said  he  was 
unwilling    that    the    present    opportunity 
should  be  lost  for  securing  the  privileges 
of  private  Members  against  a  contingency 
which   was   always  liable   to  occur  when 
the  House  met  at   nine  o'clock   after  a 
morning  sitting.    In  referring  to  what  had 
taken  place  the  other  evening,  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  offering  any  criticism 
on  the  conduct  of  any  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  merely  wished  to  mention  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  hon.  Member 
to  avail  himself  of  the  earliest  moment 
after  the  meeting  of  the  House  for  pro- 
curing a  count  out.  On  the  very  first  night 
of  the  new  arrangement  the  Speaker  had 
not  actually  taken  his  seat  in  the  chair 
when    an  hon.   Member  moved   that  the 
House  be  counted.     Similar  attempts  had 
since  been  made,  and  notably  on  Tuesday 
last*  when  the  attempt  would  have  been 
successful  had  it  not  been  that  acciden- 
tally ho  (Mr.  Crawford)  saw  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  the 
Treasury,  who  had   completed   his  elimi- 
nating process,  looking  from  behind  the 
Speaker's    chair.      He    (Mr.    Crawford) 
thereupon   called   attention    to  the  fact, 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  chair 
having  included  him  in  the  number  which 
he  had  already  counted,  the  House  was 
made.     Owing   to  this  fortunate   circum- 
stance several  important  Bills  in  the  hands 
of  private  Members  were  advanced  a  stage. 
Private  Members,  who  frequently  had  Mo- 
tions to  make  on  subjects  in  which  their 
constituents  were  interested,  ought  to  be 
fairly  protected  ogainst  such  occurrences, 
an  object  which  he  thought  might  be  ac- 
complished by  a  simple  expedient.     With 
that  view*  he  begged  to  propose  the  fol- 
lowing addition   to   tho   third   Resolution 
submitted  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer : — 

<*  And  at  the  Eyeniog  Sitting,  if  notice  be  taken 
or  if  it  appear  on  a  division  that  before  half-past 
nine  o'clock  forty  Members  are  not  present,  the 
House  shall  not  thereupon  be  adjourned,  but  the 
business  shall  be  suspended  for  ten  minutes,  when 
Mr.  Speaker  shall  again  count  the  House." 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Colonel  Drench 


Then  on  the  Motion  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  ExoHEQiTER  it  was — 

Resolved,  That,  unless  the  House  shall  other- 
wise order,  whenever  the  House  shall  meet  at 
Two  o'clock,  during  the  present  month,  the  House 
will  proceed  with  Private  Business,  Petitions, 
Motions  for  unopposed  Returns,  and  leave  of 
absence  to  Members,  giving  Notices  of  Motions, 
Questions  to  Ministers,  and  such  Orders  of  tho 
Day  as  shall  have  been  appointed  for  the  Morning 
Sitting. 

Resolved,  That  on  such  days,  if  the  business  be 
not  sooner  disposed  of,  the  House  will  suspend  its 
sitting  at  Seven  o'clock  ;  and  at  ten  minutes  be- 
fore Seven  o'clock,  unless  the  House  shall  other- 
wise order,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  adjourn  the  Debate 
on  any  business  then  under  discussion,  or  the 
Chairman  shall  report  Progress,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  no  opposed  business  shall  then  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

*^  That  when  such  business  has  not  been  dis- 
posed of  at  Seven  o'clock,  unless  the  House  shall 
otherwise  order,  Mr.  Speaker  (or  the  Obairman, 
in  case  the  House  shall  be  in  Committee,)  do  leave 
the  Chair,  and  the  House  will  resume  its  sitting 
at  Nine  o'clock,  when  the  Orders  of  the  Day  not 
disposed  of  at  the  Morning  Sitting,  and  any  Mo- 
tion which  was  under  discussion  at  Ten  minutes 
to  seven  o'clock,  shall  be  set  down  in  the  Order 
Book  after  the  other  Orders  of  the  Day." 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
*'  and  at  the  Evening  Sitting,  if  notice  be  taken, 
or  if  it  appear  upon  a  division,  before  half  past 
Nine  o'clock,  that  Forty  Members  are  not  pre- 
sent, the  House  shall  not  thereupon  be  adjourned, 
but  the  business  shall  be  suspended  for  ten  mi- 
nutes,  when  Mr.  Speaker  shall  again  count  the 
House." — {Mir,  Crawford.) 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  London  had  most 
appropriately  interfered  in  order  to  secure 
that  no  further  practical  retrenchment  on 
the  time  allotted  to  private  Members  should 
be  made.  He  wished,  howe? er,  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  another  circum- 
stance. Bj  the  late  arrangement  the  Go- 
Ternment  had  a  portion  of  every  day  in  the 
week  except  Wednesday  for  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  but  one  effect  of  this 
arrangement  was,  that,  when  the  House 
met  at  nine  o'clock,  it  almost  always  led 
to  a  yery  late  sitting  ;  and  not  only  were 
Members  exhausted,  not  only  was  it  very 
seyere  on  the  officials  of  the  House,  but 
there  was  this  circumstance  connected  with 
these  late  sittings,  that  it  was  physically 
impossible  that  the  public  could  be  regu- 
larly informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  at  a  yery  late  hour  with  the  same 
accuracy,  as  they  were  informed  of  them 
during  the  earlier  part  of  the  sitting.     If 
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there  were  no  means  by  which  that  infor- 
raation  could  reach  the  public,  nor  would 
they  be  in  the  same  position  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  was  placed  in  formerly, 
when  the  reporting  of  the  debates  had  not 
reached  its  present  perfection.  The  public 
formerly  knew  little  of  the  progress  of  busi- 
ness in  that  House ;  now  they  supposed 
that  they  knew  everything,  but  as  to  late  de- 
bates they  frequently  knew  nothing.  It  was 
not  fair  to  the  Members  of  that  House,  that 
it  should  not  be  understood  that  although 
the  public  were  informed  of  the  proceedings 
of  that  House  up  to  half  past  twelve  o'clock 
with  extraordinary  accuracy,  yet  that  after 
that  hour,  whatever  business  was  taken 
must  be  proceeded  with  without  the  public 
being  informed  of  what  was  said  by  hon. 
Members.  He  thought  that  the  late  Mr. 
Brotherton  did  a  good  service  to  the  House 
and  the  country  when  he  insisted  practi- 
cally, that  no  contested  business  should  be 
taken  after  twelve  o'clock.  If  they  were  to 
have  both  Morning  and  Evening  Sittings 
during  the  dog  days,  and  sit  late  also,  he 
hoped  that  some  such  rule  as  that  would 
be  adopted. 

Mb.^  bright  :  I  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  proposition  of  the  lion. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  ;  and  at 
the  same  time  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think 
the  complaint  made  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Roscommon  is  a  very  reason- 
able and  well-founded  complaint.  Now,  I 
put  it  to  English  Members  of  the  House 
in  this  way.  The  Irish  Members,  if  they 
were  all  here,  would  be  105  in  number. 
Now,  it  is  too  hard  to  expect  that  they, 
on  a  question  of  Irish  business  should  make 
a  House,  or,  in  other  words,  that  forty  out 
of  105  Members  should  be  present.  The 
other  night  the  subject  of  the  delay  in 
introducing  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  was 
brought  forward  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Louth  (Mr.  Chichester 
Fortescue).  That  was  a  very  proper  sub- 
ject for  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  bring 
before  the  House;  and  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  whose  conduct  was  called 
in  question,  will,  I  am  sure,  be  the  last  to 
complain  of  the  discussion  which  took  place, 
or  of  the  reasonableness  of  that  discussion. 
Well,  I  think  I  was  almost  the  only 
English  Member  in  the  House  when  it 
met  at  nine  o'clock  —  [Lord  Hotbam  : 
No,  no  n — I  say  "almost." — the  noble 
Lord,  I  believe,  was  in  his  place  ;  but  1 
was  almost  the  only  one,  and  I  think  the 
only  one  on  this  side  of  the  House.  Now, 
we  must  bear  in  mind   that   these    105 


gentlemen  come  here  to  join  a  body  of 
550.  They  have  their  own  questions  just 
as  important  to  them,  and  in  fact,  as  impor- 
tant to  us,  really,  as  any  other  questions  that 
come  before  the  House ;  and  I  think  it  was 
not  a  very  handsome  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Colchester, 
seeing  that  an  Irish  question  was  about 
to  be  brought  on,  and  that  Irish  Members 
were  almost  exclusively  in  the  House,  imme- 
diately on  the  Speaker  taking  the  chair, 
to  move  that  the  House  be  counted.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  indeed  if  anything  of 
the  kind  should  take  place  again.  I  am 
quite  sure  it  would  be  calculated  to  create 
an  unpleasant  feeling  in  the  minds  of  Irish 
Members  and  in  the  minds  of  the  Irish 
people  if  they  should  come  to  know  bow 
these  proceedings  are  managed  in  the 
House.  The  Amendment  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  has  moved 
appears  likely  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
similar  events  in  the  course  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House,  and  I  should  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  see  it  adopted.  The  House 
of  Commons  is,  after  all,  a  very  clumsy 
instrument  of  legislation,  the  matters  which 
come  before  us  are  far  more  numerous  every 
session  than  we  can  possibly  get  through, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  grievous  injustice  to 
the  House,  and  a  wrong  to  the  country, 
that  any  Member  should  interpose  any 
unnecessary  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. 

General  PEEL  said  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  only  effect  of  adopting  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  would  be  that  no  hon.  Member 
would  come  down  to  the  House  until  half- 
past  nine  o'clock.  Ho  should  like  to  know 
whether  in  the  event  of  a  division  being  taken 
between  nine  and  half  past  nine  o'clock,  and 
its  being  found  that  there  were  not  forty 
Members  present,  the  division  was  to  be 
taken  again  at  the  expiration  of  ten  minutes. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  said,  that  while  he 
was  ready  to  admit  that  a  "  count  out  '* 
was  sometimes  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  annoyance  to  hon.  Members  who  had 
business  before  the  House  in  the  progress 
of  which  they  were  interested,  he  doubted 
whether  it  would  be  well,  because  of  a  few 
isolated  instances  in  which  its  progress  was 
thus  retarded,  to  alter  a  rule  which  was  of 
long  standing  and  which  appeared  on  the 
whole  to  have  answered  extremely  well. 
The  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  prac- 
tically amounted  to  fixing  the  hour  for  the 
commencement  of  Evening  Sittings  at  half- 
past  nine  o'clock,  and  it  would,  in  his  opi- 
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nion,be  better  to  adhere  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice. It  sometiiqes  happened  even  od 
Government  nights,  that  the  House  was 
counted  out»  so  that  the  grievance  did 
not  apply  solely  to  the  cases  of  private 
Members. 

Captain  VIVIAN  said,  he  feared  that 
the  practical  effect  of  the  proposal  of  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Crawford)  would  be  simply 
to  postpone  theEvening  Sitting  for  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later.  As  a  private  Member  he 
must,  however,  say  that  while  the  proposal 
of  the  Chancellor  operated  very  advantage- 
ously in  a  special  emergency,  such  as  that 
of  the  discussion  of  a  Beform  Bill^  it  was  one 
which,  so  iar  as  he  could  seOi  it  would  not 
be  desirable  to  be  permanently  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  it  no  doubt 
interfered  very  materially  with  the  position 
of  independent  Members.  So  far  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself  was  concerned,  he 
never  knew  any  leader  of  the  House  to 
display  greater  courtesy  or  consideration 
towards  private  Members,  and  he  was 
always  in  his  place  when  the  House  re-as- 
sembled ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  trusted 
that  the  present  system  of  Morning  Sittings 
would  not  be  extended  for  a  longer  period 
than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  always  very  much 
opposed  to  the  system  of  counting  out. 
He  did  not  indeed  recollect  that  he  had 
ever  privately  sanctioned  any  experiment 
of  that  kind.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  a 
system  which  tended  very  much  to  break 
up  the  course  of  Parliamentary  life,  and 
even  upon  the  most  ordinary  occasions 
some  evil  consequences  in  the  progress  of 
business  had  resulted  from  the  exercise  of 
the  privilege.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  spoken  did  him,  he 
believed,  no  more  than  justice  when  he 
said  that  he  was  always  in  his  place  at 
nine  o'clock  at  the  Evening  Sittings,  and 
he  must  say  that  the  "  counts  out  which 
took  place  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night  were 
not  the  result  of  the  re-assembling  of  the 
House  at  nine,  though  he  was  by  no 
means  prepared  to  contend  that  the  pre- 
sent arrangement  was  not  one  which,  if 
persisted  in,  might  interfere  with  the  legi- 
timate claims  of  private  Members.  That 
being  so,  it  might  not  be  desirable  that 
the  arrangement  should  be  converted  into 
a  general  rule,  although,  as  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to,  he  must  express  his 
opinion  that  neither  was  the  circumstance 
of  the  House  sitting  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  night  the  result  of  its  meeting  after 
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the  Morning  Sitting  at  nine  o'clock.  To 
show  that  he  was  justified  in  taking  that 
view  he  might  mention  that  he  found  from 
a  Return  which  had  been  prepared  by  a 
friend  of  his  for  the  years  1859  and  1860 
— in  the  former  of  which  years  a  Reform 
Bill  was  introduced,  and  the  latter  of  which 
was  one  of  the  hardest-working  Sessions 
through  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
perhaps  ever  sat — a  greater  number  of 
Morning  Sittings  commencing  at  twelve 
o'clock  being  held  in  both  years  than  in 
any  other  two  which  he  could  recollect — 
that  although  there  were  a  great  many 
counts  out  during  the  time  there  were  later 
sittings  in  the  evening  than  in  any  two 
years  which  he  could  name,  the  House 
sitting,  on  average,  in  1860  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  several  instances 
until  a  quarter  to  three,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion until  a  quarter  to  four.  There  was  in 
that  year  a  great  deal  of  business  ;  and  he 
mentioned  the  circumstance  to  show  that 
any  similar  inconveniences  we  now  experi- 
ence ought  not  to  be  attributed  to  the 
altered  arrangements  with  reference  to 
the  sitting  of  the  House.  If,  however, 
there  was  any  infringement — and  he  did 
not  deny  that  there  was  some — of  the  pri- 
vileges of  independent  Members  in  the 
practice,  he  thought  there  would  be  a  very 
fair  objection  to  the  habitual  meeting  of 
the  House  at  nine  o'clock  for  Evening  Sit- 
tings. He  would,  at  the  same  time,  beg 
hon.  Members  to  observe  that  he  was  ask- 
ing them  to  adopt  the  system  only  for  a 
limited  period,  and  even  under  modified 
conditions,  and  the  Goyernment  would  cer- 
tainly not  avail  themselves  of  it  unless  it 
met  with  the  general  if  not  the  unanimous 
acceptance  of  the  House.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
hesitate  before  it  interfered  with  a  rule  of 
such  ancient  date,  and,  as  many  might 
think,  of  such  utility  as  that  relating  to 
**  counts  out."  It  often  operated  no  doubt 
very  inconveniently,  and  he  himself  very 
much  objected  to  the  practice ;  but  still  it 
was  very  desirable  strictly  to  uphold  a  rule 
which  indicated  the  necessity  of  a  quorum 
being  present  in  the  House  in  the  transac- 
tion of  public  business.  Instead  of  doing 
away  with  such  a  rule  he  would  prefer  ap- 
pealing to  the  good  feeling  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers in  general  to  attend  in  their  places. 
He  knew  that  such  appeals  were  not  un- 
usual from  invidual  Members  to  their 
friends  when  any  business  in  which  they 
were  interested  happened  to  be  coming 
on,  and  it  would  bo  better,  he  thought, 
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BeeiDg  that  the  present  arrangement  was 
only  for  a  limited  time,  that  it  should  he 
adopted  as  proposed  hj  the  Government 
than  that  a  practice  which  had  existed 
from  time  to  time  immemorial  should  be 
bastilj  terminated;  and  which,  although 
many  might  object  to  it,  was  still  coq- 
nect4^  with  the  maintenance  of  a  quorum, 
without  whose  presence  the  public  busi- 
ness could  not  be  satisfactorily  conducted. 
Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  must  re- 
mind hon.  Gentlemen  that  the  number  of 
successful  attempts  at  a  **  count  out  *' in 
the  present  Session  was  singularly  small, 
and  he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  who  had  pro- 
posed the  Amendment  would  take  that  cir- 
cumstance into  consideration.  As  to  the 
arrangement  suggested  by  the  Government 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  business,  what- 
ever might  be  its  character,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  credit  of 
originality  which  belonged  to  its  author. 
As  it  now  worked  he  might  add  it  was 
open  to  the  objection  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
her  for  North  Warwickshire  had  pointed 
out —that  was  to  say,  it  tended  to  protract 
the  Evening  Sittings  to  an  hour  inconveni- 
ently late.  The  hon.  Gentleman,  however, 
in  noticing  the  objections,  referred  also  to 
the  remedy  which  was  to  be  found  in  re- 
verting to  that  which,  although,  never  a 
positive  and  formal  rule  of  the  House,  be- 
came during  the  lifetime  of  the  late  Mr. 
Brotherton  matter  of  general  understand- 
ing— that  after  a  certain  hour  contested 
hasiness  should  not  be  proceeded  with. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  with  great 
modesty  of  his  own  plan;  but  he  was 
anxious  that,  while  it  was  that  evening 
discussed  only  as  a  temporary  plan,  the 
House  should  not  hastily  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  not  to  assume  a  more 
permanent  shape,  for  to  him  it  appeared  a 
point  well  worthy  of  consideration  whether 
if  they  werp  to  have  Morning  Sittings, 
there  could  be  any  better  arrangement 
arrived  at,  than  that  which  at  present  pre- 
vailed. Every  man  was  of  course  the  best 
judge  of  his  own  convenience ;  but  he,  for 
one,  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossihle 
to  fix  upon  two  hoyrs  when  the  remission 
of  the  labours  of  the  House  was  more  use- 
less than  the  two  hours  between  four  and 
six  o'clock,  whereas  the  hours  between 
seven  and  nine  were  of  great  value,  for 
a  very  essential  purpose.  The  existing 
arrangement  might,  no  doubt,  interfere 
unduly  with  the  privileges  of  private  Mem- 


bers, and  two  points,  entirely  distinct,  were 
to  be  borne  in  mind  in  dealing  with  the 
question — first,  the  best  means  of  enabling 
the  House  to  get  through  the  greatest 
aggregate  amount  of  husiness  with  tho 
smallest  general  inconvenience,  and  se- 
condly, the  question  as  to  how  the  time 
allotted  for  the  purpose  might  most  satis- 
factorily be  divided  between  private  Mem- 
bers and  the  Government.  Some  modifi- 
cation of  the  Government  plan  might  bo 
found  expedient,  with  a  view  to  securo 
more  completely  those  two  objects;  but 
he,  at  all  events,  hoped  that  the  existing 
arrangement  would  not  be  looked  upon 
as  one  merely  for  the  day,  to  be  entirely 
abandoned  when  the  immediate  purposes 
for  which  it  had  been  entered  into  had  been 
served. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  should  not 
press  his  Amendment  unless  he  found  it 
was  the  wish  of  the  House  that  he  should 
do  so. 

Question,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  when  such  business  haa  not 
been  disposed  of  at  Seven  o'clock,  unless  the  House 
shall  otherwise  order,  Mr.  Speaker  (or  the  Chair- 
man, in  case  the  House  shall  be  in  Committee,) 
do  leave  the  Chair,  and  the  House  will  resume  its 
sitting  at  Nine  o'clock,  when  the  Orders  of  the 
Day  not  disposed  of  at  tho  Morning  Sitting,  and 
any  Motion  which  was  under  discussion  at  Ten 
minutes  to  Seven  o'clock,  shall  be  set  down  in 
the  Order  Book  after  the  other  Orders  of  the 
Day. 

Retolvedj  That  whenever  the  House  shall  bo 
in  Committee  at  Seven  o'clock,  the  Chairman  do 
report  Progress  when  the  House  resumes  it  sit- 
ting.— {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,) 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 
[Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Ikcheqtter,  Mr,  Secretary 
Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stafdey.) 
COMMITTEE.       [PROGRESS  JUNE  28.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Colonel  DYOTT  moved  a  new  Clause 
(Freeholders,  Copyholders  or  Leaseholders, 
within  Parliamentary  Boroughs,  or  residing 
within  seven  miles  thereof,  to  Vote  for  such 
Boroughs). 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  rose  to  make  a 
statement  to  the  House  respecting  what  had 
occurred  on  Friday,  and  he  was  anxious 
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to  refer  to  the  subject  at  once,  because 
ivhat  he  had  said  had  been  much  misunder- 
Btood.  An  impression  appeared  to  have 
prevailed  that  he  had  entered  into  some  un- 
derstanding with  the  House  that  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Southwark  (Mr. 
Locke)  and  himself  should  draw  up  a 
clause,  and,  relieving  the  Government  al- 
together from  action  in  the  matter  that 
either  he  or  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
should  propose  the  clause  to  the  House : 
but  the  arrangement  he  proposed  was  quite 
of  another  nature.  He  proposed  that  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  should  prepare 
a  clause  and  should  submit  it  to  him,  and 
that,  if  they  could  agree  upon  it,  thej 
should  submit  it  to  the  Attorney  General. 
["No,  no!"]  If  any  Gentleman  denied 
that,  he  misunderstood  what  had  passed. 
But  when  he  (Mr.  Denman)  made  that 
proposition  the  Attorney  General  did  no- 
thing but  shake  his  head  ;  and  therefore  it 
could  not  be  supposed  that  he  (Mr.  Den- 
man) stood  pledged  to  the  bringing  up 
of  a  clause.  He  held  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  still  bound  to  bring  up  a  clause 
to  make  sense  of  the  words  inserted  in 
the  3rd  section  ;  and,  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned,  he  should  not  absolve  the  Go- 
vernment from  their  promise. 

The  chancellor  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  said,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  been 
trying  his  hand  at  a  new  clause  ;  and  if 
the  Government  were  to  be  absolved  from 
their  duties  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman's success  in  that  attempt,  he  cer- 
tainly should  not  be  too  sanguine  of  the 
result.  He  felt  confident  that  the  Com- 
mittee would  come  to  some  very  safe  and 
sound  conclusion  upon  the  controverted 
question  of  the  other  day,  but  he  regretted 
that  they  could  not  now  trust  for  its  solu- 
tion to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Mr.  denman  said,  he  would  now  give 
notice  that  he  would  to  morrow  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
bring  up  a  new  clause  defining  the  mode 
in  which  rates  were  to  be  demanded,  in 
accordance  with  Clause  3  of  the  Bill,  and 
if  so,  when  the  clause  would  appear  on  the 
Notice  Paper? 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  said,  he  would 
suggest  that  in  this  matter  they  should 
follow  the  course  which  the  House  usually 
adopted.  A  clause  intended  to  embody 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man was  proposed,  fully  discussed,  and 
DegativcJ,  and  under  these  circumstances 
Mr.  Denman 


he  thought  the  subject  ought  to  be 
dropped. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  rose  to  make  an 
appeal  to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Colonel  Dyott),  and  to  those  other  hoo. 
Members  who  had  given  notice  of  new 
clauses.  He  was  one  of  those  who  last 
week  voted  with  the  Government  against 
the  proposition  to  extend  to  copyholders 
and  leaseholders,  having  property  in  towns, 
the  right  of  voting  for  the  counties,  and 
he  did  so  because  it  appeared  to  him  utterly 
unsound  and  unjust  in  principle,  that  pro- 
perty in  boroughs  should  give  county  votes; 
but  he  was  also  glad  of  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  his  support  to  the  great 
democratic  party  opposite.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  refuse  to  extend  a  principle  which 
they  conscientiously  believed  to  be  unsound, 
and  another  to  deprive  a  vast  number  of 
voters  of  a  privilege  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed for  centuries,  and  had  exercised  on 
the  whole  to  the  advantage  of  the  country. 
He  appreciated  this  great  measure  of  en- 
franchisement so  much  that  he  should  give 
no  vote  this  Session  which  would  impede 
its  progress  ;  but  if  debates  were  to  arise 
upon  every  theoretic  point  which  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen were  anxious  to  bring  forward  in 
the  form  of  additional  clauses,  there  would 
scarcely  be  any  chance,  now  that  they  had 
arrived  at  the  first  of  July,  of  passing  this 
great  measure  of  Reform  during  the  pre- 
sent Session.  He  appealed  therefore  to 
hon.  Members  to  withdraw  their  clauses 
and  allow  the  Committee  to  go  at  once  to 
the  Schedules.  The  proposition  now  before 
the  Committee  was  one  of  those  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  Bill  of  1859,  and  he 
thought  the  Government  had  acted  pru- 
dently in  omitting  it  from  the  present 
Bill. 

Colonel  DYOTT  said,  he  wished  to 
assure  the  hon.  Member  for  Montrose  that 
he  had  submitted  the  clause  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  full  belief  that  it  would 
greatly  improve  the  borough  register  with- 
out doing  the  smallest  injustice  to  the 
county  voters.  The  county  representation 
would  be  as  perfect  as  it  was  now,  by  reason 
of  the  vast  number  of  small  occupiers  which 
would  be  placed  on  the  county  register. 
He  should,  however,  be  guided  entirely  by 
the  feelings  of  the  Committee,  although  he 
had  a  strong  opinion  that  his  proposition 
was  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  it  was  quite 
natural  that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man should  wish  to  do  everything  for  the 
benefit  of  those  whom  he  represented,  but 
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thiB  propoBition  applied  not  only  to  free- 
holders  in  the  boroughs,  but  to  freeholders 
within  seyen  miles  of  the  boundaries. 
While  preserving  the  general  principles  of 
the  constitution,  provision  should  be  made 
for  such  enfranchisement  of  persons  and 
localities  as  their  advancement  in  impor- 
tance and  intelligence  might  require.  Re- 
sident freeholders  in  Bristol  voted  for  the 
city,  and  that  was  the  only  exception  to  the 
general  rule  that  the  freeholder  voted  for 
the  county,  while  the  occupier  voted  for 
the  city  or  borough.  It  seemed  to  him 
that,  by  the  present  proposal,  they  were 
coming  back  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of 
1 859,  which  was  contrary  to  the  general 
system  of  representation  which  had  ex- 
isted for  centuries  in  this  country.  It  was 
common  for  Members  to  give  so  much  at- 
tention to  anomalies  in  the  representation 
that  they  forgot  there  was  any  principle  in 
it.  The  principle  of  the  English  represen- 
tative constitution  was  that  the  property 
franchise  was  the  county  franchise ;  for 
property  worth  40«.  annually  enfranchised 
a  man,  though  in  no  wise  connected 
residence.  He  was  gratified  to  hear  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  (Mr. 
Stuart  Mill)  vindicate  his  character  for 
ability  when  he  descanted  on  this  topic  ; 
but  he  could  not  concur  with  the  hon. 
Member  in  his  advocacy  the  other  day  of 
Mr.  Hare*B  plan  for  the  representation  of 
minorities,  because  such  representation 
really  existed  at  the  present  moment  in 
the  county  franchise,  which  was  the  most 
ancient  form  of  electoral  franchise  in  this 
country.  It  was  a  franchise  based  on  pro- 
perty for  the  protection  of  property  ;  and 
its  existence  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
real  property  had  been  held  so  much  more 
cafely  in  England  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try ;  but  more  than  that,  it  produced  in 
the  Legislature  a  respect  for  property  which 
had  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  sound- 
ness of  our  credit,  which  again  led  to  the 
growth  of  our  trade  and  commerce.  The 
borough  franchises  were  additional  privi- 
leges given  to  certain  places  in  order  that 
industry,  manufacture,  and  commerce  might 
be  represented  in  Parliament ;  but  after- 
wards other  causes  stepped  in,  and  sove- 
reigns  found  it  expedient  for  the  purpose 
of  levying  taxes  to  enfranchise  particular 
localities,  upon  the  good- will  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  they  had  reason  to  place 
reliance.  He  believed  that  upon  this  prin- 
ciple of  double  representation  had  rested 
the  security,  strength,  and  advantage  of 
oar  free  institutions.     England  had  never 


been  represented  by  a  system  of  equal 
franchise  conferred  upon  every  one ;  but 
there  bad  been  a  double  system  of  repre- 
sentation, and  he  was  convinced  that  it 
would  be  most  dangerous  to  depart  from 
that  plan.  The  most  ancient  principle  of 
the  representation  of  the  country  was 
struck  at  by  this  proposition.  If  the  Com- 
mittee sanctioned  this  proposal  they  would 
give  up  the  ancient  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentative constitution.  It  was  true  that 
the  Chandos  clause  modified  the  exclu- 
sively property  character  of  the  county 
electoral  qualification  ;  but  the  connection 
between  schedules  A  and  B  of  the  Pro- 
perty and  Income  Tax— the  revenue  under 
both  schedules  being  levied  upon  the  same 
rental  though  in  different  proportions — 
showed  that  the  enfranchisement  under  the 
Chandos  clause  was  only  a  development  of 
the  ancient  property  qualification.  The  city 
and  borough  electoral  system  grew  with 
the  early  establishment  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture, but  the  privilege  was  conferred 
afterwards  for  other  purposes.  The  sove- 
reigns of  this  country  created  boroughs 
originally  to  strengthen  their  authority 
against  ecclesiastical  encroachment,  and 
against  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  ;  and 
after  the  separation  of  the  upper  and  lower 
branches  of  the  legislature,  when  the  lower 
branch  asserted  a  separate  existence,  the 
progress  of  trade  and  commerce  showed 
the  necessity  for  an  enlargement  of  the 
freedom.  In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
system,  the  sovereigns  selected  localities 
for  enfranchisement,  frequently  on  account 
of  the  favourable  disposition  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  conferred  the  management  of 
the  direct  electoral  power  on  those  persons 
who  were  most  serviceable  in  the  collec- 
tion of  revenue  and  payment  of  taxes.  The 
borough  electoral  system  showed  a  local,  a 
special  franchise,  based  upon  special  con- 
nection with  the  locality,  and  upon  re- 
sidence—-it  was  a  strictly  local  franchise 
and  electoral  system.  He  believed  it  to 
be  essential  that  the  marked  characteris- 
tics, the  positive  differences,  the  actual 
distinctions,  between  the  county  and  the 
borough  franchises  and  electoral  systems 
should  be  preserved,  and  that  it  would  be 
a  most  perilous  policy  to  depart  from  this 
fundamental  character  of  our  representa- 
tion. He  was  convinced  that  the  further 
the  present  proposition  was  examined, 
thought  it  would  be  evident  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  was  seeking  to  do 
his  duty  to  his  constituents,  the  more  would 
it  be  plain  that  the  effect  of  his  proposal 
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would  bo  to  break  up  the  old  system  of 
electoral  representation  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  various  classes  bad  been  preserved. 

Mb.  HOWARD  said,  that  it  would  bo 
very  unfortunate  if  they  added,  by  the 
adoption  of  this  Motion,  to  the  feeling  of 
injustice  that  already  existed,  owing  to 
the  difference  between  the  constituencies 
in  counties  and  boroughs,  and  hoped  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would  not 
press  the  Motion  to  a  division.  He  believed 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  not 
support  it;  for  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  not  consent  to  the  addi- 
tion of  a  clause  which  carried  with  it  the 
taint  of  disfranchisement,  as  it  would  de- 
prive a  largo  class  of  persons  of  votes,  who 
had  hitherto  exercised  them  with  propriety. 

Mb.  SCOURFIELD  said,  that  more 
cases  than  that  of  Bristol  might  be  quoted 
where  the  freeholders  voted  in  the  towns, 
the  practice  prevailing  also  in  Exeter, 
Norwich,  and  Nottingham.  There  was  on 
the  paper  a  notice  of  Motion  that  the 
privilege  of  voting  for  the  City  of  London 
should  be  extended  to  persons  who  resided 
within  twenty-five  miles;  and  no  doubt 
there  were  many  persons  holding  property 
in  the  City,  and  living  a  good  many  miles 
out  of  it,  who  had  a  far  greater  interest  in 
the  City  than  those  who  slept  within  it  for 
a  certain  number  of  nights  in  the  year. 

Ma.  GILPIN  said,  it  was  entirely  in- 
correct to  suppose  that  there  were  compara- 
tively feir  freeholders  residing  within  the 
limits  of  boroughs.  He  believed  that  they 
were  numbered  by  tens  of  thousands,  and 
that  there  was  amongst  them  a  very  large 
proportion  of  freeholders  holding  small 
properties.  The  proposal,  if  carried,  would 
therefore  amount  to  a  wholesale  disfran- 
chisement. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
the  proposition,  instead  of  disfranchising 
the  borough  freeholders,  would  merely 
transfer  their  votes  from  the  counties  to 
the  boroughs.  The  measure  proposed  to 
transfer  the  votes  in  respect  of  land,  not 
geographically  situated  in  the  county,  from 
the  county  to  the  boroughs  within  which 
tholand  was  geographically  situated.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  appeared  to  have  lost 
their  usual  desire  for  innovation  and  im- 
provement, and  as  they  objected  to  this 
proposition  for  some  reason  or  another, 
they  sought  to  put  it  aside  by  misstating 
the  case.  He  thought  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  last  spoko  bad  entirely  failed  to 
understand  the  moaning  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  GILPIN  said,  he  wished  to  explain 
J/r.  Newdegate 


to  the  Committee  that  what  he  had  in- 
tended to  say  was  that  the  borough  free- 
holders would  bo  deprived  of  their  county 
vote  by  the  adoption  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Devizes  was  evidently  under  a  mistake 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  proposition.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  these  persons  who  now  had 
borough  votes  by  reason  of  occupation,  and 
also  county  votes  by  reason  of  the  posses- 
sion of  property  within  the  borough;  if  they 
lived  within  seven  miles  would  nave  their 
county  vote  destroyed,  and  would  be  allowed 
in  future  only  to  give  a  borough  vote.  Of 
the  number  of  such  persons  there  was  no 
return,  but  it  must  be  considerable.  But 
he  would  ask  the  Committee  whether  there 
could  be  anything  more  unfavourable  to 
the  future  well-working  of  the  House  of 
Commons  than  these  attempts  to  draw  a 
distinct  line  between  persons  who  lived  in 
boroughs  and  persons  who  lived  in  coun- 
ties ?  If  they  had  all  the  borough  Mem- 
bers, or  the  great  bulk  of  them,  on  one 
side,  and  all  the  county  Members,  or  the 
great  bulk  of  them,  on  the  other,  they 
would  have  contests  in  that  House  in  which 
there  would  be  no  party  to  afford  any 
moderating  influence,  and  he  believed  the 
character  and  services  of  the  House  of 
Commons  would  be  greatly  diminished  to 
the  country.  In  1859  this  question — not 
entirely  the  question  now  before  the  Com- 
mittee, for  it  was  only  a  part  of  it,  arose  ; 
but  still  all  the  arguments  he  believed  that 
could  be  used  against  the  proposition  of 
1859  were  equally  available  against  the 
present  proposition.  He  could  not  for  a 
moment  believe  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  his  Colleagues  would  givo 
any  sanction  to  it ;  and  if  they  should 
adopt  the  proposal  he  was  quite  sure  that 
friendly  disposition  which  was  felt  by  a 
great  portion  of  both  sides  of  the  House 
towards  the  progress  of  the  Bill  would  be 
greatly  interfered  with,  and  much  of  that 
which  was  now  taking  place  so  advantage- 
ously would  be  thwarted,  and  that  many 
hon.  Members  would  be  driven  into  a 
course  of  opposition  which  they  would  bo 
most  reluctant  to  assume. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham's  argument 
would  be  more  cogent  if  he  were  consistent, 
but  that  he  must  recollect  that,  by  the  Bill, 
the  man  who  rented  a  house  in  a  borough 
of  the  rateable  value  of  £12  and  upwards 
was  a  borough  voter  and  not  a  county 
voter.     lf|  therofore,  there  would  be,  aa 
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contended,  any  hardship  in  depriving  the 
town  freeholder  of  a  county  Tote,  equally 
would  there  be  an  inconsistency  in  shutting 
out  under  the  new  franchise  many  freeholder 
inhabitants  of  their  own  houses,  within 
our  boroughs  from  any  share  in  the  county 
constituency.  He  confessed  that  therein, 
differing  from  many  of  his  hon.  Friends, 
he  did  not  see  any  advantage,  but  much 
the  reverse,  in  retaining  these  large  rural 
districts  dubbed  with  the  name  of  boroughs. 
But  if  they  were  to  keep  these  large  rural 
boroughs,  at  least  let  them  represent  the 
property  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants. 
As  it  was  they  would  be  large  areas,  having 
hardly  the  slightest  urban  character  about 
them,  with  constituencies  composed  of  the 
lowest  class  of  peasant  householders,  abso- 
lute agricultural  labourers,  while  every  free- 
holder of  the  district,  from  the  yeoman  who 
held  his  two  or  three  acres  to  the  proprietor 
of  thousands,  would  be  destitute  of  the 
local  franchise  and  remanded  to  the  county. 
In  fact,  the  representation  would  be  handed 
over  to  the  ignorance  and  the  poverty  of 
the  district,  and  the  wealth  and  intelligence 
would  be  shut  out.  It  was  impossible  for  so 
anomalous  and  mischievous  a  condition  of 
matters  long  to  exist,  and  he  would  there- 
fore vote  for  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  which  offered  some  redress. 

Mb.  Alderman  LAWRENOB  said,  he 
considered  that  the  proposition  was  an 
attempt  to  deprive  the  borough  freeholders 
of  their  county,  vote,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  not  meet  with  the  support  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  preferred  to  call 
the  clause  an  enfranchising  and  not  a  dis- 
franchising one  ;  for  a  freeholder  in  a  town 
in  the  ordinary  way  had  much  more  in- 
terest in  a  borough  than  in  the  county, 
and  would  infinitely  prefer  having  a  free- 
hold vote  for  the  borough  than  for  the 
county.  From  his  own  experience  he 
could  vouch  that  this  feeling  prevailed  in 
Dublin. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  un- 
willing to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  because  the  proposition 
before  the  Committee  was  one  which,  if 
farther  entertained,  might  lead  to  very 
troablesome  consequences,  and  he  was  in 
hopes  that  what  might  fall  from  that  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  put  a  stop  to  the 
discussion.  The  hon.  Member  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  called  the  proposition 
before  the  Committee  an  enfranchising 
measure ;  would  the  hon.  Gentleman  in- 
form the  Committee  how  he  had  arrived 


at  that  conclusion,  especially  as  regarded 
a  class  of  cases  exceedingly  numerous, 
where  an  individual  had  a  vote  for  the 
borough  in  respect  of  occupation,  and  a 
second  vote  for  the  county  in  respect  of 
his  freehold  which  he  did  not  occupy  ?  If 
the  proposition  before  the  Committee  were 
adopted,  a  person  in  such  a  position  would 
lose  his  vote  for  the  county,  and  would 
gain  no  additional  vote  for  the  borough 
beyond  that  which  he  held  already,  and  if 
such  were  not  a  disfranchising  measure, 
he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  what  could  be 
termed  one.  In  point  of  fact,  both  the  hon. 
Member  for  Devizes  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dublin  must  now  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposal — [Mr.  Darby  Griffith 
made  a  gesture  of  dissent] — seeing  that 
they  had  been  labouring  under  a  total 
misapprehension  as  to  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  measure.  He  ventured  to 
assert  that  this  was  a  partial  reproduction 
of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty  s  Govern- 
ment in  1859,  which  was,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, unacceptable  to  both  sides  of  the 
House.  As  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer appeared  to  be  somewhat  sceptical 
upon  that  point,  he  would  venture  to  re- 
mind him  that  amongst  those  who  then 
opposed  the  disfranchisement  of  the  small 
freeholders,  were  Mr.  Sturt,  Mr.  Ker 
Seymer,  Mr.  Scourfield,  Mr.  Dutton,  Mr. 
Stuart  Wortley,  Mr.  Beaumont,  Lord 
Elcho,  Colonel  Smythe,  Lord  Adolphus 
Vane,  Mr.  Palmer,  Mr.  Du  Cane,  Mr. 
Milnes  Gaskell,  and  Mr.  Edward  Egerton, 
all  of  whom  had  expressed  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  principle  involved  in  the 
clause,  and  he  believed  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  had  spoken  in 
the  same  sense.  This  appeared  to  him 
to  be  a  proposition  that  very  strictly  de- 
served the  character  of  an  innovating  mea- 
sure, without  conducing  in  any  way  to  any 
improvement.  They  had  already  taken 
considerable  steps  towards  the  assimilation 
of  the  franchises  of  county  and  town,  and 
he  believed  that,  with  a  uniform  franchise, 
or  with  any  other,  the  representative 
system  of  this  country  would  maintain  its 
main  features ;  but  he  saw  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  distinction  which  pre- 
vailed in  the  general  character  of  the  two 
franchises.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man proposed  an  alteration  of  an  important 
feature  in  our  Constitution,  without  alleging 
any  such  grounds  as  ought  to  induce  the 
Committee  to  move  in  that  direction.  The 
county  franchise  is  a  mixed  one,  but  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  invited  them  to  go- a 
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step  further  and  mix  tenure  with  freehold  in 
the  horoughs.  Independently  of  the  posi- 
tiye  disfranchisement,  the  very  fact  of  tak- 
ing from  a  man  a  county  vote  and  giving 
him  a  borough  vote  would  be  regarded  as 
a  sort  of  disfranchisement.  For  what 
reason  he  knew  not,  but  a  man  who  had  a 
county  vote  and  a  borough  vote  preferred 
the  county  vote,  and  he  would  not  accept 
as  satisfactory  the  answer  that  he  had  a 
borough  v(Tte  instead  of  his  county  vote. 
Beyond  this  there  were  many  cases  in 
which  they  would  give  no  vote  at  all  in  lieu 
of  the  vote  taken  away.  The  proposal 
was,  in  a  measure,  one  of  disfranchisement, 
and  one  to  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Committee  to  consent. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that  he 
was  quite  right  in  saying  that,  in  principle, 
this  clause  would  have  no  disfranchising 
effect,  for  the  principle  was  to  transfer 
freehold  votes  from  counties  to  boroughs. 
The  right  faon.  Gentleman's  opinion  was 
not  founded  upon  the  principle  of  the 
clause,  but  upon  the  deductions  which  he 
drew  from  its  operation;  it  was  a  misnomer 
therefore  to  say  that  the  proposition  itself 
was  a  disfranchising  one.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  argued  that  it  would  have  a 
disfranchising  effect  in  certain  cases,  but 
it  would  have  a  contrary  effect  in  others. 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QUER  said,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  a 
great  deal  might  be  said  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  then  before  them  ;  and  that 
there  might  be  a  very  protracted  debate 
upon  it.  He  thought  that  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  had  brought  forward  the 
clause  with  great  ability,  and  had  stated 
all  the  points  that  could  be  urged  in  its 
favour.  He  would  not  enter  into  the  ques- 
tion, but  would  merely  say  that  it  was  one 
which  had  engaged  the  grave  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  after  full 
consideration  they  had  resolved  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  introduce  this  provision, 
or  any  one  of  an  analogous  nature.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  in  the  power  of  the 
Government  to  support  the  motion  of  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Clause  negatived, 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  that,  in  submitting 
the  proposition  of  which  he  had  give  no- 
tice, he  anticipated  that  the  clause  might 
be  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  sweeping  away  a  vener- 
able franchise,  and  he  admitted  that  it 
would  have  that  effect ;  but  the  franchise 
in  question — namely,  that  derived  from  a 
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rent-charge,  had  altogether  changed  its 
character  since  it  was  first  created.  On 
such  an  occasion  as  the  present,  when 
they  were  reviewing  the  field  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  extending  its  boundaries, 
franchises  which  had  ceased  to  answer 
their  original  purpose  should  be  uprooted 
as  noxious  weeds.  In  the  feudal  times 
rent-charges  were  as  much  a  part  of  an 
estate  as  the  land  out  of  which  they  arose, 
and  involved  the  obligation  of  attending 
the  County  Court,  taking  part  in  elections, 
and  contributing  to  the  expenses  of  knights 
of  the  shire ;  but  nothing  of  their  original 
charnoter  now  remained,  and  they  were 
simply  annuities,  giving  their  holders  no 
interest  in  the  county,  nor  even  in  the 
land  itself,  beyond  its  producing  the  40«. 
per  annum.  If  an  annuity  of  $0$.  was  a 
fair  title  to  a  county  vote,  £80  a  year  in 
the  funds  ought  to  give  a  vote  for  each  of 
the  forty  counties  of  England.  The  holder 
of  the  rent-charge  had  no  electoral  right 
whatever  in  the  county,  nor  any  interest 
in  the  rent-charge  itself,  except  so  far  as 
seeing  that  a  sufficient  margin  to  cover  the 
charge  existed.  Even  bond  fide  rent- 
charges  ought  not  to  confer  the  county 
franchise  ;  but  it  was  notorious  that  many 
were  of  a  different  character,  and  these 
might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.  A  rent- 
charge  of  40«.  might  nominally  be  sold  for 
£50  or  £60 — the  stamps  not  being  more 
than  IO5.,  and  printed  forms  of  convey- 
ance dispensing  with  the  necessity  for  a 
lawyer — and  neither  the  purchase  money 
nor  the  annuity  might  ever  be  paid.  In 
this  way  fictitious  votes  might  bo  manu- 
factured at  a  very  small  expense.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  replying  re- 
cently to  a  distinguished  Friend  of  his  who 
had  asked  where  the  4,000  freeholders  of 
Bucks  were,  replied  triumphantly  that 
they  were  where  they  ought  to  be — in  the 
county  of  Buckingham,  meaning  that  thej 
were  on  the  register ;  but  how  many  of 
them  had  fictitious  qualifications  ?  He  had 
been  told  that  in  a  neighbouring  county 
there  were  recently  400  claimants  at  the 
registration,  who  all  gave  as  their  address 
one  of  the  great  London  clubs,  he  would 
not  specify  which.  This  showed  the  de- 
vices that  were  resorted  to  to  swamp  the 
actual  residents  in  the  counties.  This 
system  of  rent-charges  put  a  power  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  landed  proprietors 
of  creating  a  greater  number  of  votes  than 
any  new  franchise  enacted  by  this  Bill. 
Whether  they  abused  it  .or  not,  this  en- 
franchisement of  acres  was  too  great  a 
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power  to  be  left  in  their  hands.  It  shoold 
be  remembered  that  after  the  passing  of 
the  present  Bill  the  landed  proprietors 
mast  exert  themselves  in  order  to  maintain 
their  present  influence  ;  for  they  were  now 
calling  into  existence  a  new  class  of  county 
Toters,  especially  in  the  county  towns,  and 
they  all  knew  that  the  right  of  voting  in 
these  towns  would  be  viewed  with  the 
greatest  jealousy  by  the  county  proprietors. 
Indeed,  he  had  heard  that  there  was  an 
intention  of  stifling  this  franchise  in  its 
birth  by  buying  up  the  land  in  these  towns. 
If  the  Committee  did  not  adopt  his  first 
proposition,  he  should  move  the  alternative 
clause,  which  was  meant  to  restrict  the 
power  of  creating  franchises  of  a  pecuniary 
character.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving — 

<*  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act  no 
person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of 
Members  or  a  Member  to  serve  for  any  County 
in  virtue  of  any  rent-charge  created  after  the  first 
daj  of  Jnly  in  the  present  year." 

Or,  if  this  clause  be  not  adopted, 
then — 

"  From  and  after  the  passmg  of  this  Act  no  per- 
son shall  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  Election  of 
Members  or  a  Member  to  serve  for  any  County 
in  virtue  of  any  rent-charge  created  after  the  first 
day  of  July  in  this  present  year,  unless  such  rent- 
charge  shall  be  of  the  amount  of  ten  pounds  or 
upwards,  and  shall  be  granted  either  in  fee  or  for 
the  life-time  of  the  grantee,  nor  unless  such 
grantee  shall  be  either  son,  brother,  or  nephew  of 
the  grantor  of  such  annuity." 

The  chancellor  op  thb  EXCHE^ 
QUER  said,  that,  although  he  had  lis- 
tened with  the  greatest  attention  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  he  had  been  unable  to 
follow  his  remarks.  The  Motion  of  the 
bon.  Gentleman  was  directed  against  what 
were  called  rent-charges ;  and  so  far  as  he 
could  collect  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  indulged  in 
very  great  exaggeration.  For  himself,  he 
did  not  believe  in  this  wholesale  manufac- 
ture of  rent-charges.  In  severe  contests, 
there  might  be  instances  in  which  the 
right,  as  it  unquestionably  was,  had  been 
abused;  but  he  had  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  given 
any  evidence  on  this  subject.  His  argu- 
ment had  been  founded,  in  fact,  on  a  mere 
assumption  that  rent-charges  were  created 
out  of  estates.  No  landed  proprietor, 
however,  was  fond  of  a  custom  of  this 
kind.  He  did  not  like  to  break  up  bis 
estate  into  patches;  and  any  political  party 
would  find  that  if  such  a  practice  were  re- 
sorted to  there  would  be  counter-irritation. 


and  that  all  such  proceedings  would  end  in 
"  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit."  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  these  Motions  from 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  a  common 
character,  and  that  they  were  all  aimed 
at  the  limitation  of  the  suffrage.  There 
was  evidently  no  case  for  such  a  clause, 
unless  there  was  strong  evidence  that  the 
power  was  abused,  and  that  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. The  hon.  Member  had  adduced  no 
evidence  of  that  kind,  and  all  experience 
went  to  prove  that  if  the  power  of  creating 
rent  charges  were  exercised  in  a  particular 
locality,  it  would  be  followed  by  a  reaction, 
and  would  ultimately  produce  very  little 
effect  on  public  opinion.  He  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  be  induced  to  limit 
the  franchise  by  agreeing  to  this  clause, 
and,  for  his  own  part,  he  should  certainly 
oppose  the  proposition. 

Mr.    GLADSTONE   said,   he  did   not 
think    the  Chancellor   of  the  Exchequer 
was  quite  accurate  in  his   recollection,   or 
in  the  imputation   he    had   made  on  the 
Members    who   sat   on   that   side   of  the 
House.     He  could  remind  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that,  on  several  occasions  when 
Motions  had  been  made  of  an  enfranchis- 
ing tendency,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
strongly  opposed  them  ;  such,  for  instance, 
as  allowing  copyholders  and   leaseholders 
in    boroughs    to    vote    in    counties.      He 
doubted  whether  the   Amendment   before 
the  Committee  would  be  a  solution  of  the 
evils  complained   of.     The  Chancellor  of 
the    Exchequer   had    laid  down,    though 
not    in  precise  words,  propositions  which 
were  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  he  thought 
the    meaning    of    the    right    hon.    Gen- 
tleman's statement  was    that  although  it 
might  be    shown  that   a  particular  provi- 
sion   of  law    was    open    to   abuse,    and, 
indeed  invited  abuse,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for   meddling    with    it   until    it    was 
shown  abuse   had    been    committed   to  a 
certain  extent.     He  did    not    thiuk    it  a 
sound  proposition,  and  the    House   ought 
not,  under  the  name  of  enfranchising   or 
under   any    other  name,    deliberately    to 
adopt  or   retain   a  law  the  provisions  of 
which  had  a  palpable  tendency  to  abuse. 
It  was  quite  true  that  the  law  recognized 
as    freeholders    persons    who    had     rent- 
charges  given  on  the  lives  of  the  grantors; 
at  the  same  time  it   was    an    interest  of 
the    most    fugitive    character.      A    man 
ninety  years  of   age,    the   expectation  of 
whose  life  was  probably   not   two   years, 
might  create   rentrcharges    in   favour  of 
individuals^  and  thereby  make  them  free- 
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holders  and  give  thorn  county    fotes,    it 
being  notorious  that  when  such  rent-charges 
were   created  no    real  interest    whate?er 
was  conveyed  and  no  money  passed*     He 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  ought  to  so  frame 
his  clause  as  to  disfranchise  persons  in  such 
a  position.     He  did  not  think  that  a  rent- 
charge  upon  the  life  of  the  grantor  was 
such  an  interest  as  was  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  law  that  made  the  freeholder 
a  Toter.     But  a  rent«charge  on  the  life  of 
the  grantee  was  quite   a  different  thing. 
If  this  clause  was   to  be  read  a  second 
time,  he  would  suggest  that  it  should  be 
amended  in  some   respects.      As  it  then 
stood  it  was  proposed  that  no  person  was 
to  vote  for  a  rent-charge  after  the  31st 
July,  whereas  it   was,    he   presumed,  in- 
tended that  no   person   should   be   regis- 
tered after  that  date.      But  he  presumed 
it  was  not  intended  to  disqualify  a  man 
who  was  on  the  register.     He  did  not  see 
the  necessity   of    limiting    these  grants, 
to    the  son,  brother,  or   nephew,  of   the 
grantor,  because  there  might  be  a  bond 
fide  interest  in  the  rent-charge  of  an  estate 
by  a  man  who  is  fleither  son,  brother,  nor 
nephew.     It  ought,  however,  to  be  a  bond 
fide  transaction,  and  value  received  for  the 
rent-charge.     The  principle  of  the  clause 
appeared  to  be  reasonable,  and  the  points 
that  had  been  referred  to  might  very  well 
be  considered  in  detail.     If  the  Committee 
was  disposed  to  entertain  it  it  ought  to 
be  pressed,    but  if  not  it  had  better  be 
withdrawn  for  the  present. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
principle  of  the  clause. 

Mb.  NBATE  said,  he  would  withdraw 
the  clause  for  the  present,  but  he  regarded 
it  as  so  important  that  if  he  received  any 
encouragement  he  should  attempt  to  in- 
troduce it  in  an  amended  shape  on  the 
bringing  up  of  the  Report. 

Clause  withdrawn, 

Mr.  CANDLISH  moved,  after  Clause  7 
to  insert  a  clause,  "  That  no  elector  who 
had  been  employed  for  reward  at  an  elec- 
tion shall  be  entitled  to  vote."  The  object 
of  this  clause  was  to  check  corruption,  and 
he  would  illustrate  the  necessity  for  its 
adoption  by  referring  to  the  election  for  the 
city  of  Oxford  in  1 857,  when  there  was  a 
somewhat  keen  contest.  A  Committee  of 
that  House  reported  that  Mr.  Neate's 
Committee  employed  198  persons  as  poll 
clerks  and  messengers,  152  of  whom  voted 
for  Mr.  Neate,  and  received  sums  of  from 
£\  to  2«.  6(1.  each,  which  were  paid  under 
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pretence  of  remuneration  for  services  as 
messengers  and  runners  during  the  election. 
Though  it  was  not  proved  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  these  payments  to  the  voters 
were  the  primary  motive  in  deciding  their 
votes,  yet  in  many  cases  it  was  shown  that 
no  adequate  work  had  really  been  done  for 
the  money.  Mr  Card  well  had  employed 
only  twenty-eight  messengers,  of  whom 
fourteen  were  voters,  and  he  polled  as 
many  within  forty-one  as  his  competitor. 
Now,  it  was  quite  clear  that  if  twenty- 
eight  messengers  were  sufficient  for  con- 
ducting Mr.  Cardwell's  election,  198  were 
net  necessary  for  conducting  that  of  the 
other  candidate. 

Mr.  neate  said,  he  rose  to  order. 
He  did  not  know  that  it  was  competent 
for  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  quote  from  the 
document  which  he  held  in  bis  hand.  He 
thought  the  hon.  Member  was  enlarging  a 
little  too  much. 

Mr.  CANDLISH  was  not  aware  that 
there  would  be  any  objection  to  his  quot- 
ing from  an  official  Report.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, desire  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  for  it  was  quite  possible 
that  the  152  electors  to  whom  he  referred 
were  hired  and  paid  altogether  without  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  cognizance.   But  be  that 
as  it  might,  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  the 
successful  candidate  had  won  by  means  of 
a  system  of  hiring  and  "  putting  on'*  voters 
to  do  the  work  of  the  election.     The  Com- 
mittee also  reported  that  in  many  cases  no 
services  were  rendered  by  the  messengers 
employed  by  Mr.  Neate.     In  the  election 
for  1859  the  objectionable  system  prevailed 
at  Preston  and  also  at  Gloucester.  Messrs. 
Price  and  Monk  were  unseated  for  the  lat- 
ter place,  for  bribing  by  the  emploment  of 
agents,  messengers,  and  runners.     At  Be- 
verley the  Committee  reported   that  the 
objectionable   practice  also  prevailed,  the 
voters  being  paid  from  3«.  to  10s,  per  day, 
when    in  point   of    fact    they   really  did 
nothing  for  the  money.     It  was  proved 
before  the  Committee  that  at  Kingston- 
upon-Hull  487  persons  were  so  employed 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hoare  and  493  on  belmlf 
of  Messrs.  Clay  and  Lewis,  and  300  who 
were  voters  and  voted  for  Mr.  Hoare  re- 
ceived from  2«,  6(1.  to  £3  5s,  per  day, 
when   in  reality   many  of  them  attended 
only  at  dinner  time,  and  in  the  evening, 
and  some  were  so  old  and  infirm  that  they 
were  incapable  of  rendering  efficient  service; 
in  fact  none  of  them  rendered  any  adequate 
service  for  the  remuneration  they  received. 
One  man  who  was  refused  employment  as 
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a  runner  for  Mr.  Clay  was  afterwards  put 
down  as  a  messenger  for  Mr.  Hoare.     He 
was  paid  £1  2s,  6d.  a  day  and  afterwards 
Yoted    for  that    gentleman.      The    same 
system  of  indirect  bribery  was  also  shown 
to  have  prevailed  in  the  boroagh  of  Not- 
tingham at  the  election  in  1865,  persons 
having  been  employed  on  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Paget   and    Morley  who  received,  in  the 
capacity  of  agents,  messengers,  and  pro- 
tectors from  violence,  sums  rarying  from 
15s.   to  £4  lOs. ;  while  the  Commission 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  last  election 
for  Reigate  reported  that  the  system  of 
paid  agency  seemed  to  have  eaten  through 
and  through  the  whole  constituency,  several 
persons,  such  as  clerks,  engine  drivers, 
and  stokers  engaged  on  the  railway  at 
Redhill,  who  were  in  constant  employment, 
receiving  pay  on  account  of  the  candidates, 
and  demanding  wages  from  them  to  the 
amount  of  £S  each.     In  the  report  of  the 
third  Commissioner  it  was  stated  that  the 
system  of  employing  voters  as  sub-agents 
and  canvassers  seemed  to  be  considered 
both   by  candidates  and  electors  as  per- 
fectly legal.  He  thought  such  facts  as  these 
fully  justified  him  in  submitting  his  proposal 
to  the  House.     He  did  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  trouble  the  Committee  with  any 
further  evidence  on  this  subject,  but  would 
appeal   to  the  experience  of   hon.  Mem- 
bers themselves.     He  could  say  that  as 
regarded  himself  the  only  embarrassment 
and   difficulty    he    felt    during  a  keenly 
contested  election   was  the  pressure  that 
was    put    upon   him    to    employ    voters. 
The  experience  of  other  Members  would 
confirm    his    own,   and    he    wanted   the 
House  to  declare  that  such  things  could 
not  be  done  legally.     It  might  be  said, 
indeed,  that  the  persons  who  did  the  things 
he   had   stated   were  disfranchised.     But 
they  were  not  all  disfranchised,  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  this  employment  of  voters  was 
in  law  not  wrong  in  itself,  but  was  only 
wrong  in  the  degree  to  which  it  was  car- 
ried ;  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  a  person 
who  desired  to  conform  to  the  law  to  know 
what  was  or  what  was  not  a  legal  employ- 
ment of  voters  as  agents  and  canvassers. 
In   many  boroughs   too,   and   perhaps  in 
many  counties,  there  was  a  resident  class  of 
electioneering  agents,  whose  professed  busi- 
ness it  was  always  to  bring  about  a  con- 
tested election.    Now  the  trade  of  these 
touters  would  no  longer    be  profitable   if 
they  were  debarred  from  personally  par- 
ticipating   in    the    expenditure    resulting 
from  contested  elections.     He  proposed 


that  an  elector  employed  for  reward  should, 
if  he  voted,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour ;  and  that  any  candidate  or  other 
person  paying  such  reward  should  also  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.  An 
objection  had  been  made  that  his  clause 
wae  too  sweeping ;  but  if  that  were  thought 
to  be  the  case  he  would  not  object  to  have 
it  modified.  He,  hoped,  however,  the 
Committee  would  retain  the  penalty  he 
proposed  for  the  offence — that  of  a  mis- 
demeanour. If  they  made  the  punish- 
ment a  fine,  those  who  traded  in  corrup- 
tion would  only  sink  themselves  deeper 
in  corruption  by  paying,  not  merely  the 
bribe,  but  also  the  money  penalty  for 
having  bribed. 

Moved  to  insert  after  Clause  7,  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

"(No  elector  who  has  been  employed  for  re- 
ward at  an  election  to  be  entitled  to  vote.)  No 
elector  who  before  or  during  any  election  for  any 
County  or  Borough  shall  have  been  retained, 
hired,  or  employed  for  reward  by  or  on  behalf  of 
any  candidate  at  such  election  as  agent,  canvasser, 
clerk,  messenger,  or  otherwise,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  such  election,  and  if  he  shall  so  vote, 
he  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  any 
candidate,  agent,  or  other  person  who  shall  pro- 
mise or  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  any  such  reward 
to  any  elector  so  retained,  hired,  or  employed, 
and  voting  at  such  election,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor." 

Ma.  CLAY  said,  he  thought  that  the 
hon  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sunder- 
land could  have  made  out  a  sufficient  case 
for  asking  the  Committee  to  read  his  clause 
a  second  time  without  entering  into  mat- 
ters which  were  now  but  too  notorious. 
Many  of  the  cases  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  alluded  would  be  found 
to  be  by  no  means  as  gross  as  they  ap- 
peared if  they  were  examined  into.  With 
respect  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Hoare,  the 
Committee  were  swayed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  half-witted  cripple  in  the  witness- 
box.  It  appeared  too  ridiculous  to  have 
employed  such  a  man  as  a  runner.  But 
the  fact  was  that  under  no  circumstances 
would  that  man  have  voted  against  his 
"colour.''  He  thought  there  should  be 
an  alteration  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause — 

''  And  any  candidate,  agent,  or  other  person, 
who  shall  promise  to  pay  or  cause  to  be  paid  any 
such  rewanl  to  any  elector  so  retained,  hired,  or 
employed,  and  voting  at  such  election,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour." 

In  Hull  it  was  impossible  to  carry  on  a  con- 
tested election  with  less  than  250  messen- 
gers, who  were  principally  selected  from 
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the  Temperance  Society ;  and  what  it 
would  be  when  the  constituency  was  in- 
creased from  6,000  to  17,000  he  could 
not  tell.  He  might  mention  what  had  oc- 
curred to  himself  in  1857.  He  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  those  who  were  conduct- 
ing his  election  that  no  voter  should  be 
employed,  but  on  the  polling  day  it  was 
found  accidentally  that  one  of  the  clerks 
was  an  elector.  A  message  was  immedi- 
ately sent  to  him  desiring  that  he  should 
not  poll.  A  similar  case  might  very  well 
occur  at  any  election,  and  a  candidate  or 
agent  might  by  accident  do  that  which  by 
this  clause  was  declared  to  be  a  misdemea- 
nour. If,  therefore,  the  latter  portion  of 
the  clause  were  withdrawn,  he  should 
cheerfully  vote  for  the  first  part. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  should  feel 
some  difficulty  in  voting  for  this  clause,  as 
he  believed  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would 
be  inoperative.  Its  intention  was  to  pre- 
vent persons  voting  who  were  employed  as 
clerks,  canvassers,  or  messengers;  but 
what  was  to  prevent  those  parties  from  get- 
ting their  brothers  or  other  immediate 
relatives  to  act  for  them  ?  The  corrupt 
motive  for  the  employment  would  still  re- 
main. The  clause  would  bear  very  hardly 
upon  agents,  who  in  large  towns  were  ge- 
nerally very  respectable  persons,  and  many 
of  whom  from  time  immemorial  had  been 
engaged  in  the  conduct  of  the  local  election. 
These  gentlemen  were  far  above  all  sus- 
picion of  being  governed  in  their  votes  by 
the  fact  of  their  being  professionally  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  election;  and 
he  did  not  see  why  they  should  be  debarred 
from  voting  solely  from  this  circumstance. 
He  entirely  approved  the  spirit  in  which 
the  clause  had  been  brought  forward,  but 
he  would  suggest  that  the  word  ''agent" 
should  be  struck  out  and  the  clause  made 
to  apply  only  to  canvassers,  clerks,  or 
messengers.  If  that  suggestion  were  ac- 
ceded to  he  should  be  happy  to  support  the 
clause. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  thought 
his  hon.  Friend  who  proposed  the  clause 
ought  to  accede  to  the  suggestion  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  the  City,  not 
only  on  the  ground  that  the  agents  were 
in  general  most  trustworthy  persons  — 
though  he  believed  that  they  well  deserved 
that  character — but  what  he  chiefly  looked 
to  was  the  fact  that  their  numbers  could 
not  be  coUusively  multiplied.  They  were 
too  expensive  persons  ;  the  remuneration 
they  required  was  too  great  for  multiplica- 
tion of  agents  for  the  furtherance  of  objects 
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and  motives  inconsistent  with  the  purity  of 
election.     It  was  when  they  came  to  the 
canvassers,  and  messengers  in  particular, 
that  multiplication  by  a  hundredfold  took 
place.     Now,   if  the   numbers    were    not 
greatly  more  than  the  occasion  required, 
he   would  say   primA  facik  that   it  was 
hard  that  these  people  should  be  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  their  vote.     But  look- 
ing at  the  matter    practically,    it    would 
be  found  that  it  was  by  the  employment 
of  nominal  canvassers  and  nominal  messen- 
gers that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  real 
corruption   at    elections  was  carried    on. 
It  was  only  in  far  advanced  stages  of  cor- 
ruption that  avowed,  palpable,  and  positive 
bribery  was  carried  on.     The  payment  of 
canvassers  was  not  direct  bribery,  though 
it  had  all  the  effect  of  bribery — it  had  a 
generally  demoralising  and  degrading  effect 
and  yet  as  it  had   not  the  palpable  cha- 
racter of  bribery  it  was  extremely  difficult 
for  a  candidate,  who  was  not  of  a  very 
firm  mind,  to  say,  "  This  is  bribery,  and 
I  will  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it.'* 
It  was  very  difficult  for  a  candidate,  who 
was  not    personally  acquainted  with  the 
cirumstances  and  the  numbers  of  the  elec- 
tors, to  say  what  number  of  canvassers  and 
messengers  might  be  necessary.     It  came, 
however,  to  have  the  effect  of  bribery,  and 
of  flooding  the  town  with  money,  the  ex- 
penditure of  which  did  no  good  to  the  town 
or  anybody  in  it,  while  it  had  a  generally 
depraving  and  demoralizing  effect.     What 
happened  ?   Here  were  three  or  four  can- 
didates in  the  field.    They  had  agreed  that 
they  would  not  employ  these    swarms  of 
canvassers  and   messengers,    and  accord- 
ingly they  had  not  employed  them  at  first. 
The  contest  became  hotter,  and  the  can- 
didate who  was  weakest  employed  a  few 
more    canvassers   and    messengers.     The 
other  candidates  find  it  out,  and  they  do  the 
same,  and  so  this  large,  and  on  the  whole 
demoralising     expenditure    was    brought 
about  in  a  large  number  of  towns.     Look- 
ing at  the  matter  practically,  therefore, 
he  could   not   help    wishing   well  to  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.   Friend,  because   he 
was  persuaded  that  any  inconvenience  at- 
tending it  would  be  very  small  in   com- 
parison with  the  benefit  which  was  likely 
to  result  from  it ;   but  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  would  accede  to  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City,  and   omit 
agents. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  was  very  glad 
to  observe  the  reception  which  the  Com- 
mittee had  given  to  the  clause  proposed  by 
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his  hoD.  Friend.  He  thought  the  case 
made  out  for  it  had  heen  quite  conclusiYe. 
At  the  same  time,  there  was  much  force 
in  the  ohjection  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hall,  and  he  hoped  the  second  part  of  the 
clause  would  be  omitted.  It  was  quite 
obyious  that,  if  the  Committee  adopted 
that  part  of  the  clause,  in  the  case  of  an 
elector  being  employed  as  a  messenger, 
a  misdemeanour  might  be  committed  p^r 
incwriam.  But  he  rose  to  support  the 
general  principle  that  no  man  who  was 
paid  for  his  serrices  at  elections  should 
hate  a  vote,  as  it  was  impossible  for  such 
a  man  to  be  a  free  agent.  He  would  op- 
pose the  omission  of  the  word  '*  agent ''  as 
suggested  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gladstone),  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
London  (Mr.  Crawford).  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  that  these  agents  were,  for  the 
•most  part,  persons  of  the  very  highest 
character.  He  admitted  that  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten — perhaps  in  999  out  of  1,000, 
these  gentlemen  were  far  aboYe  the  sus- 
picion of  bribery.  But  he  held  it  as  a 
general  principle,  that  no  man  who  was  paid 
for  his  services  ought  to  have  a  vote  at  all. 
Let  him  put  the  case  of  Scotland.  It  was 
said  there  was  no  bribery  in  Scotland, 
and  that  was  true  ;  there  was  not  that 
open  and  unblushing  bribery  which  dis- 
graced some  of  the  towns  in  the  south  of 
Bngland.  But  it  was  the  habit  in  Scot- 
land, and  it  had  been  the  habit  ever  since 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  to  employ  all  the 
lawyers  ;  and  whenever  an  election  took 
place  in  a  Scotch  burgh  there  emerged 
from  all  the  dens  and  alleys  of  the  place 
gentlemen  who  had  never  been  heard  of 
AS  lawyers  before.  What,  he  asked,  was 
this  but  a  species  of  bribery?  If  they 
omitted  agents  from  the  clause  they  would 
enable  candidates  to  continue  this  corrupt 
and  nnconstitutional  practice. 

Mb.  POWELL  said,  he  hoped  the  clause 
would  not  be  adopted.  It  was  rather  a 
matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Com- 
mittee now  sitting  upstairs  on  the  Preven- 
tion of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  than 
for  insertion  in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People.  He  could  not 
admit  that  gentlemen  employed  as  agents 
at  elections  ceased  to  be  independent  men. 
It  was  not  every  man  whose  position  would 
enable  him  to  devote  his  time  on  behalf  of 
a  candidate  at  an  election  without  reward. 
There  were  also  various  objections  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  clause.  As  the  clause 
then  stood  every  person  who  had  received 
reward  for  services  rendered  at  any  elec- 
tion was  for  ever  debarred  from  voting. 

VOL.  CLXXXYin.  [thibd  sbkies.1 


He  was  not  favourable  to  a  measure  which 
proposed  to  prohibit  by  legislation  that 
which  was  inevitable  at  every  election— 
namely,  the  employment  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  paid  labour.  If  the  practice  of 
the  employment  of  attorneys,  canvassers, 
messengers,  ^.,  were  abused.  Election 
Committees  would  deal  with  the  matter, 
and  the  Member  guilty  of  such  abuse 
would  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  seat.  He 
hoped  that  the  Committee  would  not  accept 
the  clause — in  the  first  place,  because  the 
whole  matter  was  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee upstairs ;  secondly,  because  the 
clause  was  a  most  mischievous  one,  and 
would  not  mitigate  the  evils  it  proposed  to 
remedy ;  and  thirdly,  because  it  was  not 
properly  worded. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  thought  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had 
entirely  misapprehended  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  Select  Committee  sitting  to 
inquire  into  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections. 
It  would  be  quite  beyond  the  scope  of  their 
powers  to  determine  who  should  and  who 
should  not  have  a  right  to  vote  at  elections. 
If  the  hon.  Member  were  to  read  the  clause 
attentively  be  would  perceive  that  its  words 
only  disqualified  a  person  receiving  pay- 
ment for  his  services  at  an  election  from 
voting  "at  such  election, "and  not  at  any 
subsequent  election.  When  one  or  two 
verbal  alterations  had  been  made  in  the 
clause  it  would  become,  in  his  opinion,  a 
very  salutary  measure,  and  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  adopt  it. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  thought  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  opposite  went 
too  far  when  he  stated  that  the  subject  under 
discussion  was  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
powers  of  the  Select  Committee  which  was 
now  sitting  to  inquire  into  the  subject  of 
Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Home  Secretary  under  the 
late  Government  had  himself  introduced  a 
similar  clause  in  a  Corrupt  Practices  Bill 
in  1862.  The  object  of  the  clause,  how* 
ever,  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  very  good  one, 
as  it  was  directed  against  an  admitted  abuse 
of  a  legitimate  act.  A  certain  amount  of 
obloquy  had  been  thrown  upon  men  who 
were  really  honest  in  their  calling  by  the 
practice  of  employing  an  unnecessarily  large 
number  of  persons,  and  by  paying  them  a 
great  deal  more  than  they  were  legitimately 
entitled  to  ;  and  if  it  were  true,  as  had 
been  stated,  that  twenty-five  solicitors  were 
employed  on  each  side  at  an  election  for  a 
small  borough,  he  did  not  wonder  at  some 
measure  being  introduced  with  the  object 
of  putting  an  end  to  such  an  abuse.    Still, 
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it  must  be  rccollectecl  that  those  solicitors 
were  not  paid  for  their  individual  votes, 
but  for  the  votes  they  could  command;  and 
he  was  therefore  afraid  that  the  value  of 
those  legal  agents  would  not  be  practically 
diminished  by  this  clause,  as  an  agent 
who  could  command,  with  his  own,  100 
votes,  would  not  be  much  less  valuable  if 
he  could  bring  ninety-nine.  .On  the  whole, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to  leave  the 
question  of  abuse  or  no  abuse  to  be  decided 
by  an  Election  Committee,  especially  as  the 
passing  of  such  a  clause  as  that  now  under 
discussion  would  merely  lead  to  candidates 
employing  the  relations  of  voters  instead  of 
the  voters  themselves,  just  as  a  Post  Office 
was  given  to  a  widow  with  a  son,  in  order 
that  the  vote  might  not  be  lost.  There 
would  be  some  danger  of  what  might  be 
called  reverse  bribery.  Sharp  agents  would 
be  employing  their  adversaries'  voters,  and 
thereby  disqualifying  them  from  voting.  It 
would  be  dangerous  again  in  another  way, 
because  it  would  be  an  inducement  to 
candidates  to  employ  strangers  as  their 
agents;  and  where  strangers  had  been 
brought  down  to  act  as  agents,  bribery  had 
always  been  more  extensive  and  unscru- 
pulous than  in  cases  where  a  local  agent, 
having  a  character  to  lose,  had  been  em- 
ployed. The  clause  was  a  good  one  ;  but 
the  question  was  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  leave  the  law  as  it  stood  at  pre- 
sent, and  allow  Election  Committees  to  de- 
cide whether  or  not  the  practice  of  em- 
ploying voters  for  legitimate  purposes  had 
been  abused. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  Hoped  the 
Committee  would  pass  the  clause,  because 
it  would  show  the  country  that  they  were 
sincere  in  their  desire  to  prohibit  corruption 
at  elections.  He  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  Member  for  Sunderland  would  not  ac- 
cept the  suggestion,  made  with  the  best 
intentions,  no  doubt,  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  ;  for  if  they 
allowed  agents  to  be  employed  in  the  same 
way  as  now,  while  canvassers  and  messen- 
gers were  disqualified  from  voting,  they 
would  be  creating  a  very  invidious  distinc- 
tion. He  bad  had  some  experience  of 
elections,  and  especially  of  county  elections, 
and  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  in  error  when  he  said  that  agents  were 
not  employed  corruptly,  the  same  as  paid 
canvassers  were.  A  friend  of  his,  who 
was  standing  for  a  large  constituency  at 
the  last  election,  wrote  to  his  leading  agent 
empowering  him  to  do  everything  he  could 
in  the  way  of  spending  money  so  long  as 
he  did  not  spend  it  corruptly,  to  secure  his 
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return.  The  agent,  a  man  of  great  acute- 
ness,  immediately  went  to  every  solicitor 
in  the  constituency,  offering  a  handsome 
retaining  fee,  which  many  of  them  accepted, 
and  that  gentleman  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  these 
solicitors  any  employment,  and  that  his 
chief  motive  was  to  get  their  votes.  No 
doubt  he  retained  them  for  their  interest 
also,  and  that  Parliament  could  not  pro- 
hibit ;  but  it  was  no  argument  against  the 
clause  that  they  could  not  completely  pre- 
vent that  which  they  all  desired  to  prevent. 
If  they  were  to  say  that  a  solicitor  who 
acted  as  agent  should  not  have  a  vote,  they 
would  diminish  the  chance  of  his  taking 
the  agency,  and  they  diminished,  if  they 
did  not  completely  destroy,  the  motive  of 
the  candidate  for  employing  those  agents. 
The  argument  that  candidates  might  use 
any  number  of  canvassers  was  tantamount 
to  the  assertion  that  a  rich  man  could  gain 
his  seat  by  legitimatized  gross  corruption. 
The  Member  for  Sunderland  never  sup- 
posed that  this  clause  would  entirely  de- 
stroy corruption.  They  could  only  deal 
with  that  subject  by  bits.  This  clause 
struck  at  one  very  great  source  of  corrup- 
tion ;  it  would  do  good  as  far  as  it  went, 
and  therefore  it  would  be  most  unwise  not 
to  adopt  it.  The  collateral  advantages  of 
passing  the  clause  were  as  great  as  the 
direct,  and  unless  the  House  showed  itself 
sincerely  desirous  and  resolutely  deter- 
mined to  do  something  to  diminish  election 
expenses,  it  would  appear  to  the  country 
that  they  had  framed  a  Bill  which  would 
increase  election  expenses,  and  it  would  be 
always  impossible  for  a  man  who  had  not  a 
large  fortune  to  obtain  a  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  all  very  well  to  say  that 
Election  Committees  checked  these  ex- 
penses, but  an  Election  Petition  was  a  most 
expensive  and  uncertain  process  ;  and  there 
were  many  cases  where  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  canvassers  and  messengers  were 
employed,  and  no  petition  was  presented. 
He  believed  there  were  solicitors  in  the 
country  who  depended  on  elections  for  the 
best  part  of  their  income  ;  and  it  would  be 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  country  if 
the  law  said  that  he  who  made  a  profit  out 
of  an  election  should  be  deprived  of  the 
privilege  of  exercising  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. He  therefore  heartily  supported 
the  clause. 

Mr.  M*LAREN  said,  he  thought  the 
object  of  the  clause  had  been  a  litUe  mis- 
understood. No  one  contemplated  that  if 
legal  gentlemen  were  employed  at  elections 
they  should  not  be  paid.    All   that   the 
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clause  declared  was  that  if  they  were  em- 
plojed  as  legal  agents  they  should  lose 
their  votes  as  electors.  That  principle 
would  apply  equally  to  both  sides,  and  it 
would  be  Tory  difficult  for  one  party  to 
gain  an  advantage  over  the  other.  The 
clause  went  on  to  say  that — 

''  Any  candidate,  agent,  or  other  person,  who 
shall  promise,  or  pay,  or  canse  to  be  paid  any  such 
reward  to  any  elector  so  retained,  reqnired,  and 
employed  to  vote  at  such  election  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour." 

That,  of  course,  was  the  necessary  com- 
plement of  the  first  part  of  the  clause,  for 
if  it  was  right  to  pass  such  a  law,  it 
was  certainly  right  to  punish  a  man  for 
disobeying  it.  If  the  clause  became  law, 
a  man  should  be  punished  for  infringing  it 
just  as  much  as  he  would  for  stealing  a 
loaf,  for  both  would  be  equally  forbidden 
by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hull  had  said  that  no  less  than  240 
messengers  were  required  at  his  election 
for  that  borough  ;  but  he  (Mr.  M'Laren) 
had  had  experience  of  a  constituency  where 
the  number  of  voters  were  greater  than  in 
Hull  by  a  half,  and  the  number  who  ac- 
toally  polled  more  than  double  ;  in  that 
constituency  at  the  last  election  there 
were  not  twenty  messengers  employed. 
He  did  not  know  how  many  of  them  were 
TOters,  but  he  was  quite  sure  that  they 
were  not  employed  because  they  were 
TOters.  The  hon.  Member  for  Montrose 
was  not  generally  much  given  to  playful 
banter ;  but  he  must  surely  have  been 
quizzing  the  Committee  when  he  talked 
of  the  number  of  lawyers  in  Scotch  bo- 
rooghs,  who  came  out  of  holes  and  all 
sorts  of  abominable  places  to  be  employed 
at  election  times.  There  was  certainly  no 
lack  of  lawyers  in  the  city  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  represent,  and  yet  he  could 
assure  the  Committee  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  clerks  at  tho  polling  booth,  who 
were  paid  for  their  services,  there  were 
only  four  legal  gentlemen  employed  by 
himself  and  his  Colleague  at  the  last  elec- 
tion, and  no  less  than  8,400  persons  were 
polled  upon  that  occasion.  He  admitted 
that  in  grouped  boroughs  in  Scotland  what- 
ever club,  or  local  coterie,  sent  down  a  candi- 
date first  and  secured  the  local  lawyers  had 
the  best  chance  in  the  election.  The  law- 
yers were  powerful  with  the  £10  house- 
holders— the  men  who  were  small  traders, 
who  built  houses,  who  borrowed  money — 
but  the  honest  artizan  did  not  care  a  pin 
about  them.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  gift 
of  household  suffrage,  which  they  had  got 
from  tho  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 


lawyers  would  not  continue  to  rule  the 
roast,  and  he  was  assured  a  change  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  accomplished  in  Scotland 
which  would  startle  many.  He  quite 
agreed  with  the  spirit  of  the  clause,  and 
he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  add  to  the  many  obligations  he  had 
conferred  on  the  country  by  consenting  to 
its  adoption  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  D.  ROBERTSON  said,  he  did  not 
admit  that  the  bnrghs  of  Scotland  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  legal  gentlemen  employed 
by  the  candidates  sent  down  from  London. 
He  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  ;  and,  on 
behalf  of  Scotch  Members,  he  begged  to 
give  the  statement  the  most  unqualified 
contradiction. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  that  candidates 
need  not  fear  that  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  valuable  services  of  advocates,  as 
the  vote  would  not  be  counted  worth  as 
much  as  the  fees ;  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  scarcely  one  in  five  of  the  adult 
male  population  would  have  a  vote,  non- 
voting messengers  would  not  be  scarce. 
He  therefore  asked  hon.  Members  to  pass 
the  clause,  and  prevent  the  public  from  in« 
ferring  that  they  employed  voters  as  mes- 
sengers in  order  to  get  their  votes. 

Clause  read  a  second  time. 


On  Question,  "  That  the  clause  be  added 
to  the  Bill," 

Mr.  POWELL  moved  the  omission  of 
the  words  **  before  or  '*  in  the  first  line  of 
the  clause,  believing  that  those  words  would 
give  the  clause  a  retrospective  operation. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  that  the  first 
thing  to  consider  was  when  the  election 
commenced,  and  what  mischief  could  be 
done  before  then.  He  did  not  think  there 
could  be  any  harm  in  using  the  words 
**  before  or  ;*'  but  he  believed  that  the 
words  "  at  such  elections  **  would  prevent 
the  retrospective  operation  which  the  hon. 
Member  feared  would  result  from  the  clause 
as  it  stood. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  would  pro- 
pose that  they  should  insert  the  words 
"after  the  issuing  of  the  writ;"  because 
agents  were  often  constantly  and  con- 
tinuously engaged  by  candidates,  though 
they  did  not  come  into  the  active  exercise 
of  their  functions  as  election  agents  until 
after  the  writ  was  issued. 

Mr.  Serjeant  GASELEE  said,  that 
unless  some  such  Amendment  as  that  pro- 
posed by  the  hon.  Member  for  Cambridge 
was  adopted,  the  operation  of  the  clause 
might  go,  at  all  events,  as  far  back  as 
the    previous    election.      [Mr.    Roebuck 
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repeated  his  opinion  that  the  words  "at 
Buoh  election  "  were  conolusife  on  the 
point.]  Well,  he  differed  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Sheffield,  if  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  woald  allow 
him  to  say  so,  as  he  considered  that  the 
words  which  followed  did  not  govern  those 
which  were  proposed  to  be  omitted. 

Mr.  monk  said,  he  had  just  been  in* 
formed  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Sunder- 
land during  his  absence  had  made  an 
attack  upon  himself  and  his  Colleague  on 
account  of  their  employment  of  messengers 
and  doorkeepers  at  the  Gloucester  election 
in  1859.  The  charge  made  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  totally  devoid  of  founda- 
tion ;  for,  while  on  his  opponent's  side  151 
messengers  were  employed,  he  and  his 
Colleague  only  employed  82,  and  he  himself 
obtained  a  majority  of  180,  and  his  Col- 
league 212.  He  might  add  that,  so  far 
from  their  owing  their  election  to  the  em- 
ployment of  these  messengers,  it  was  proved 
in  Committee  that  a  considerable  number 
of  them  were  bribed  by  Sir  Robert  Carden's 
agents,  and  voted  for  that  gentleman. 

The  ATTORl^Y  GENERAL  said, 
his  wish  was  to  suggest  language  which 
should  meet  the  vie^vs  of  the  Committee. 
He  would  therefore  propose  to  insert  after 
*'  canvasser,  clerk,  messenger,  or  other- 
wise" the  words  *' and  who  shall  act  ac- 
cordingly at  such  election."  The  intro- 
duction of  these  words  would,  in  hisopinion, 
make  the  clause  more  perfect.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  also  that  the  word 
"agent"  should  be  omitted.  He  under- 
stood that  the  hon.  Member  did  not  press 
for  the  adoption  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
clause  beginning  with  the  words  **  and  any 
candidate,  agent,  or  other  person.'*  With 
that  omission,  therefore,  and  the  alteration 
he  had  suggested,  he  thought  the  clause 
would  answer  very  well. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  he 
thought  the  words  proposed  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  generally  meet  the 
difficulty,  and  might  be  fairly  accepted.  If 
the  latter  portion  of  the  clause  remained 
unaltered,  a  candidate  might  hire  a  person 
on  the  supposition  that  he  would  not  vote, 
and  if  he  did  vote  afterwards  the  candi- 
date would  be  made  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanour. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  clause,  as  it  stood, 
would  apply  to  check  clerks,  who  were 
nsually  men  distiuguished  for  ability,  and 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  parties.  As, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  they  did  not 
trust  the  returning  officer,  each  side  must 
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be  represented  by  men  of  ability,  in  whom 
full  confidence  was  placed.  But  under  this 
clause  even  the  most  esteemed  persons  in 
society  could  not  act  as  check  clerks  with- 
out forfeiting  the  right  to  vote. 

Mr.  WHITE  said,  he  wished  to  thank     | 
the  hon.  and   learned  Gentleman  for  the     i 
manner  in  which  he  showed  himself  anxious 
to  meet  the  views  of  the  Committee.     He 
would  put  it  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman, however,  whether  the  words  pro- 
posed would  not  limit  the  operation  of  the 
clause  too  much.    Numbers  of  voters  were 
employed  to  act  as  agents,  who  did  nothing     | 
but  simply  recorded  their  votes  in  favour     I 
of  the  candidate  by  whom  they  were  paid. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  thought  the 
check  clerk  was  employed  by  each  candi- 
date to  check  the  votes  given  for  the  other 
candidates. 

Mr.  CANDLISH  said,  he  wished  to 
express  his  obligation  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  his  acceptance  of  the  clause, 
and  entirely  concurred  in  the  words  he  had 
suggested,  and  the  words  to  which  he  took 
exception,  and  which,  in  fact,  were  not 
before  the  Committee.  The  remarks  made 
by  him  respecting  the  Gloucester  election 
were  misconceived.  He  wished  to  explain 
to  the  Committee  that  he  had  cast  no  im- 
putation on  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Monk). 
He  simply  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee that  sat  on  the  election,  in  which  it 
was  stated  "  that  voters  were  employed  as 
messengers." 

Mr.  monk  said,  he  wished  the  hon. 
Member  had  read  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners as  well  as  that  of  the  Commit- 
tee, there  being  a  great  difference  between 
the  two. . 

Mr.  NEATE  recommended  the  adoption 
of  the  term  prescribed  by  the  Act  Geo:  IV., 
c.  37,  8.  1. — namely,  "six  months  before 
the  election  and  fourteen  days  after  it." 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  believed  the  intention  of  the  clause  was 
to  suppress  the  remuneration  of  voters, 
and  to  prevent  election  agents  from  voting 
at  elections.  His  hon.  Friend  was  perhaps 
a  little  unconscious  how  matters  might  be 
managed  if  they  were  to  introduce  the 
words  "acting  at  elections."  Experience 
taught  them  that  there  were  certain  elec- 
tion agents  who  "  nursed "  certain  bo- 
roughs, and  undertook  to  return  any  can- 
didate. If  the  alteration  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General  were 
agreed  to  the  effect  would  be  this,  that 
men  who  were  electors  might  be  employed, 
and  any  amount  of  money  given  to  them, 
proyided  they  agreed  not  to  act  openly  for 
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the  candidate  at  the  time  of  election/ and 
then  thej  could  vote  for  him  with  perfect 
freedom.  He  might  be  charged  with  ex- 
cluding many  humble  electors  ;  but  his 
notion  was  that  no  man  who  was  paid  by 
a  candidate  should  vote  at  an  election  in 
whateTer  capacity  he  might  have  been 
employed  on  behalf  of  the  candidate.  If 
that  notion  were  acted  upon  they  would 
have  a  very  much  higher  class  of  voters. 
He  thought  the  adoption  of  the  clause 
before  the  Committee  would  check  a  very 
growing  evil  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment of  voters  by  rendering  them  liable, 
if  employed,  to  be  proceeded  against  for 
misdemeanour;  but  the  alteration  proposed 
by  the  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
would  absolutely  destroy  its  efiSciency. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  this 
was  a  very  amiable  attempt  to  attain  elec- 
toral purity;  but  that  its  effect  would  be  to 
bnoy  out  the  channels  along  which  those 
who  wanted  to  do  a  wrong  might  sail  with 
the  utmost  impunity.  The  adoption  of  the 
clause  would  simply  be  to  point  out  and 
put  down  buoys  against  every  danger  upon 
which  those  people  might  possibly  have 
run  their  heads.  If  they  were  to  create 
misdemeanours,  then  the  least  they  could 
do  was  to  define  the  offence,  and  not  leave 
it  vague.  A  man  ought  not  to  be  allowed 
to  run  into  the  commission  of  a  misde- 
meanour without  the  least  knowledge  of 
what  he  waa  about.  He  did  not  know  what 
the  words  "  anybody  employed  for  reward 
or  otherwise"  were  intended  to  convey. 
Let  them  take  the  ease  of  a  candidate  who 
had  a  threepenny  ride  in  an  omnibus  in 
the  borough  of  Marylebone  during  an  elec- 
tion. If  the  wretched  man  to  whom  he  paid 
the  3d.  were  a  voter,  he  would  be  gulty  of 
misdemeanour,  having  been  '*  employed 
for  reward."  [•'  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Ho  ad- 
mitted  that  that  was  an  extreme  case,  but 
that  was  the  sort  of  case  that  might  arise. 
He  would  move,  under  those  circumstances, 
to  strike  out  the  words  "  or  otherwise." 
If  he  were  told  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  that  those  words  would 
only  have  reference  to  such  sort  of  em- 
ployment as  the  employment  of  clerks, 
canvassers,  or  messengers  he  should  be 
content.  He  did  not  see  that  any  ad- 
vantage would  be  gained  by  these  people 
voting  ;  but  if  hon.  Gentlemen  thought 
they  were  going  to  make  elections  more 
pore  by  clauses  like  this  they  were  much 
mistaken.  Agents,  who  knew  their  busi* 
ness,  would  be  able  to  keep  exactly  clear 
of  the  particular  things  mentioned  in  the 
clansei  and  would  still  be  able  to  go  on 


spending  money  right  and  left  as  they  did 
now,  where  one  man  had  money  to  spend 
and  another  man  was  inclined  to  take  it. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  Attorney  General 
what  would  be  the  legal  construction  of 
the  words  **  or  otherwise,"  and  whether 
or  not  their  meaning  would  be  narrowed 
by  the  words  which  preceded  them  ? 

Amendment  to  omit  the  words  '*  before 
or,"  from  the  first  line  of  the  clause,  t£;t^A- 
drawn, 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  he  would  move  the 
insertion  of  the  words  '*  within  six  months 
before  "  the  election. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  that  a  prolific  source 
of  indirect  bribery  was  the  hire  of  com- 
mittee-rooms. Would  "  or  otherwise  " 
embrace  the  payment  of  voters  for  com- 
mittee-rooms ? 

Mr.  PIM  said,  he  wished  to  know,  also, 
whether  it  embraced  the  employment  of 
cabs? 

Mr.  monk  suggested  that  those  ques- 
tions might  be  referred  to  the  Bribery 
Committee. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  he  thought  that  that 
was  a  very  good  idea. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HITGESSEN 
said,  that  the  Bribery  Committee,  of  which 
he  was  a  member,  could  not  possibly  take 
cognizance  of  such  questions. 

Thb  attorney  general  agreed 
to  the  insertion  of  the  words  limiting  the 
employment  of  voters  to  **  within  six 
months  "  before  or  during  the  election. 

Clause  amended  accordingly. 

Tub  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
he  thought  that  the  words  "  or  otherwise  " 
would  be  held  to  apply  to  other  employ- 
ments of  the  like  character  as  those  spe- 
cified in  the  clause,  and  he  believed  that 
this  was  the  true  construction  under  the 
Acts  7^8  Geo,  IV.  which  had  been  re- 
ferred to  by  several  hon.  Members.  In 
order  to  put  this  beyond  doubt  he  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  words  "or  in  other 
like  employments,"  in  place  of  the  words 
"or  otherwise." 

Mr.  POWELL  moved  to  omit  the  word 
"agent."  He  believed  that  many  of  these 
gentlemen  at  elections  did  not  receive  more 
remuneration  for  their  time  and  services 
than  they  had  a  right  to  expect.  He  was 
sorry  the  experience  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  was  so  different  from  that  of 
Members  on  the  Government  side.  The 
law  recognized  the  employment  of  agents, 
and  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  be 
disfranchised  by  the  present  Bill. 
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Amendment  to  omit  tbe  word  **  agent 
put,  and  negaiveed. 

Mr.  BONHAM  -  carter  said,  he 
thought  it  would  he  very  unjust  to  dis- 
quAlify  the  agent  for  election  expenses, 
whose  nomination  was  rendered  necessary 
hy  the  law  itself.  He  was  generally  one 
of  the  most  respectahle  men  the  candidate 
could  find,  and  it  was  hard  that  he  should 
be  deprived  of  his  ?ote.  He  therefore 
moved  to  insert  "  other  than  the  agent 
for  election  expenses.** 

Amendment  negatived. 

Amendment  to  leave  out  the  word 
"otherwise,"  and  insert  the  words  **in 
other  like  employment," — {The  Attorney 
General,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
the  object  was  to  prevent  these  agents 
from  voting.  He  moved  to  insert  the 
words  "  his  vote  shall  be  void.*' 

Amendment  toUhdraum. 

Mr.  clay  moved  to  strike  out  all  the 
words  after  the  word  '*  misdemeanour  *'  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  clause. 

Amendment  put,  and  negatived. 

On  Question,  **  That  the  clause,  as 
amended,  be  added  to  the  Bill,*' 

Mr.  POWELL  said,  that  if  the  Com- 
mittee passed  the  clause  .in  its  present 
shape  they  would  bo  placing  many  gentle- 
men in  A  most  degraded  position.  A  man 
might  have  done  some  act  as  an  agent, 
and  given  a  vote  without  knowing  that 
he  actually  came  within  the  description. 
The  clause  was  so  ambiguous  that  he 
trusted  it  would  be  negatived. 

Mr.  clay  said,  that  one  of  the  most 
disputed  points  before  an  Election  Com- 
mittee was  whether  a  man  was  an  agent 
or  not;  but  a  man,  however  respectable  he 
might  be,  must  know  whether  he  had  been 
employed  and  paid. 

Clause,  as  amended,  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  HORSFALL  said,  the  object  of  his 
Amendment  was  that  an  additional  Mem- 
ber should  be  given  to  each  of  the  three 
largest  towns — namely,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Birmingham  ;  and  be  thought 
he  could,  in  a  very  few  words,  state  a  case 
which  would,  he  hoped,  induce  the  Com- 
mittee to  assent  to  that  Amendment.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Census  of  1861,  Birming- 
ham had  296,000  inhabitants,  Manchester 
357,000,  and  Liverpool  443,000.  The 
population  of  Liverpool  now  exceeded 
500,000,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the 
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population  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio.  It  had 
been  suggested  to  him  to  contrast  the 
case  of  Liverpool,  returning  two  Members, 
with  that  of  the  City  of  London,  returning 
four,  not  for  the  purpose  of  concurring  with 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Maldon  for  depriving  the  City  of  London 
of  two  of  its  Members,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  his  argument.  In 
1821  the  City  of  London  had  124,000  in- 
habitants ;  in  1831  it  had  122,000  ;  in 
1861  the  number  had  decreased  to  112,000; 
and  he  believed  now  it  was  considerably 
lower.  Thus  the  City  of  London  with 
100,000  inhabitants  returned  four  Mem- 
bers to  Parliament,  while  Liverpool  with  a 
population  of  500,000  returned  but  two 
Members.  He  should  be  told  that  mer- 
chants and  others  who  formerly  resided  in 
London  now  resided  in  the  country,  and 
went  to  and  from  the  City  daily.  But 
the  same  thing  happened  at  Liverpool, 
and  no  doubt,  also,  at  Birmingham  and 
Manchester.  So  far,  then,  as  to  popula- 
tion, which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  well  said  must  not  alone  be  taken 
into  account,  but  that  property  and  intelli- 
gence must  likewise  be  considered.  Well, 
continuing  the  contrast  between  London 
and  Liverpool,  he  found  that  the  assessed 
property  of  London  was  £1,920,000,  while 
that  of  Liverpool  was  £2,402,000,  or 
nearly  £500,000  in  excess  of  that  of 
London.  The  exports  of  British  manu- 
factured goods  from  London  were,  ac- 
cording to  Parliamentary  Returns,  about 
£37,000,000,  while  those  from  Liverpool 
were  £73,000,000.  He  could  quote  from 
other  public  documents,  showing  the  great 
importance,  not  only  of  Liverpool,  but  of 
Manchester  and  Birmingham.  So  much 
for  population  and  property.  He  now 
turned  to  the  subject  of  intelligence,  with 
which  it  was  not  quite  so  easy  to  deal.  He 
was  afraid  there  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  instituting  a  competitive  exami- 
nation to  test  that ;  but  he  ventured  to  say 
that,  in  point  of  intelligence,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Liverpool  stood  at  least  as 
high  as  any  other  part  of  England.  He 
believed,  therefore,  that,  on  the  grounds  of 
population,  property,  and  intelligence,  each 
of  those  three  large  towns  had  a  claim  to 
an  additional  Member.  When  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick,  for  giving  a 
third  Member  to  six  large  boroughs,  was 
before  the  House,  he  had  not  heard  a  word 
from  his  constituents  on  the  subject,  and  be 
did  not  take  any  part  in  the  debate  beyond 
his  vote.    But  since  then  a  public  meeting 
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had  been  held  at  Liverpool,  presided  over 
bj  the  Mayor,  and  in  which  gentlemen  of 
every  shade  of  politics   took   part.     The 
meeting  came  to  a  unanimous   resolution 
to    forward  a    petition    to    that   House, 
which  he   had  had    the    honour    to   pre- 
sent,  praying    for    two   additional    Mem- 
bers.     He   had  been    struck   with    some 
of  the  arguments  used  at   that  meeting, 
and    particularly   by   a    statement   made 
by    one   of    the   speakers  on    the   occa- 
sion —  a  gentleman  well  known  to  many 
hon.  Members  opposite,  who  after  quoting 
statistics  relating  to  populati6n  and  pro- 
perty, and  referring  to  the  Income  Tax, 
maintained    that  Liverpool,  according  to 
that,  ought  to  have  twenty-one  Members  ; 
and  that  the  average  of  the  whole  was  that, 
instead  of  two,  it  should  have  fourteen 
Members.    Now,  he  made  no  such  claim 
on  behalf  of  Liverpool,  and,  though  he  only 
asked  for  one  additional  Member  for  it  in 
his  Amendment,  he  thought  it  was  fairly 
entitled  to  two.     At  the  meeting  it  was 
further  urged  that  some  consideration  was 
due   to  the  Members  for  Liverpool,   who 
had  very  onerous   duties   to   discharge — 
duties,  perhaps,  more  onerous  than  those 
of  any  other  two  Members  of  that  House. 
But  neither  he  nor  his    hon.    Colleague 
would  put  that  argument  forward  ;  indeed, 
fae  was  content  to  take  his  stand  on  the 
three  simple  grounds  stated  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer — namely,  popula- 
'  tion,  property,  and  intelligence  ;    and  he 
asked  the  House  to  concede  to  those  three 
large  towns  that  share  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  country  which  they  certainly 
had  not  now,  but  to  which  he  respectfully 
submitted  they  were  fairly  and  fully   en- 
titled. 

New  Clause  — 

(Certain  Boroughs  to  return  three  Members.) 
From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, the  several  Boroughs  named  in  Schedule 
(G)  to  this  Act,  each  having  a  population  (ac- 
cording to  the  last  Census  of  one  thousand  eight 
handred  and  sixty-one)  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  shall  respectively  return  three 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament, — (Mr,  Bortfall,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  observations  on  the  principle 
of  the  clause.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
question  had  not  been  fully  discussed  as 
it  was  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
(Mr.  Laing)  ;  and  he  doubted  whether  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  fully  understood 
the  principle  of  bis  own  proposal ;  for  the 
latter  hon.  Gentleman  asked  only  for  one 


]  additional  Member  for  that  place,  and  yet 
,  by  his  argument  it  ought  to  have  four  at 
least.     That  hon.  Gentleman,  if  not  in  the 
actual  phraseology  of  his  Amendment,  yet 
in  his  own  mind,  laid  it  down  as  a  general 
proposition   that    Members    ought  to    be 
apportioned  to  every  constituency  accord- 
ing  to    its  numbers.     That   might   be  a 
good  or  a  bad  principle ;  but  he  wished 
the  Committee  gravely  to  consider  that,  if 
they  accepted   the   principle   involved   in 
I  this  clause,  they  would  adopt  a  total  inno- 
:  vation  upon  the  old-established  principle  of 
our  representation.     The  right  hon.'  Mem- 
ber for  South  Lancashire  said  that  in  op- 
posing the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick,  the  Government  strained  at  a  gnat; 
but  he  would  ask  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man to  consider  whether  he  was  exagge- 
rating the  real  state  of  the  case  in  assert- 
ing that  the  present  proposal  was  a  total 
innovation  upon  our  system  of  representa- 
tion.    It    was    the    introduction    of    the 
American   principle  of   representation  by 
numbers,  and  an  abandonment  of  the  Eng- 
lish principle  of  representation  of  places. 
The  representation  in  that  House  always 
had  been  a  local  representation,  the  prin- 
ciple being  that  every  place  entitled  to  be 
represented  should  send  a  sufficient  organ 
to  speak  and  deliberate  for  it,  requiring 
for  each  the  same   number  of  Members. 
Every  constituency  had  always  sent  the 
same  number,  save  in  the  case  of  the  me- 
tropolis and  one  or  two  other  exceptions, 
which   proved  the  rule.      The  old   writs 
stated  that  Members  were  returned  to  con- 
sult about  the  national  interests,  but,  ac- 
cording   to    the  new   principle   proposed, 
they  were  to  be  returned  simply  as  couuters 
in  a  division.     The  new  principle  would 
degrade  the  fuuctions  of  Members  of  that 
House.     For  one  question  they  discussed, 
which  was  limited  to  the  interests  of  a 
particular  constituency,  they  discussed   a 
thousand  affecting  the  national  interests, 
and  when   the  discussion  was   simply  of 
local  interests  a  heap  of  local  Members 
were  not  wanted.     No  doubt  there  shoum 
be  a  minimum  of  population,  below  which 
boroughs  should  not  be  separately  repre- 
sented, but   should  be  merged  with  the 
villages    and   rural    communities    return- 
ing county  Members ;  and  the  House  had 
also  decided  that  boroughs  with  popula- 
tions below  10,000  should  have  only  one 
Member.     But  that  fell  in  completely  with 
the  view  he  had  enunciated — namely,  that 
the  principle  of  our   representation,  from 
the  first  time  when  Members  were  sent  to 
that  House,  was  that  every  place  returning 
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a  Member  BhoQld  thereby  onlj  have  a  voice, 
an  organ  to  consult  respecting  the  national 
interests  in  tbe  deliberative  Assembly  of 
tbe  nation.  He  had  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  hon.  Member  (Mr,  Horsfall)  in 
making  that  proposal  had  ulterior  objects 
in  view,  whether  consciously  or  uncon- 
Bciously.  No  doubt  in  fixing  the  number  of 
Members  at  three,  and  stopping  short  of 
the  full  proposition  of  heaping  on  Members 
in  proportion  to  population,  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool  had  in  his  mind  the  plan 
of  the.  hon.  Member  for  Westminster  for 
securing  the  representation  of  minorities  ; 
but  he  maintained  that  that  was  a  question 
to  be  disposed  of  on  its  own  merits,  and 
not  under  cover  of  another  proposition. 

Mr.  horsfall  said,  he  had  no  such 
object  in  view  as  that  suggested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman. 

Ma.  ADDERLE  Y  said,  that  it  was  part 
of  the  same  proposition,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  illogical  than  what  was  called  the 
representation  of  minorities.  A  man  who 
stood  a  contest  against  a  minority  bating 
considerable  influence,  when  he  was  re- 
turned represented  the  minority  as  much 
as  he  did  the  majority.  At  the  basis  of  the 
project  of  the  representation  of  minorities 
there  lay  a  fallacy,  which  was  the  con- 
sideration of  only  one  public  question — 
namely,  that  on  which  elections  turned — 
of  overlooking  many  other  questions  upon 
which  the  constituency  might  or  might 
not  be  divided,  or  might  be  divided  very 
differently  as  compared  with  their  relation 
to  each  other  on  the  question  at  issue  in 
the  election.  Many  of  the  Amendments 
moved  in  Committee  had  been  moved  with 
special  objects  in  view,  such  as  carrying 
this  or  that  particular  seat,  meeting  this, 
or  that  election,  obviating  this  or  that  diffi- 
culty, securing  a  berth  for  a  beaten  candi- 
date ;  but  he  asked  the  Committee  to  de- 
cide this  proposition  on  its  wide  bearing — 
shall  places  cease  to  return  representatives, 
and  certain  numbers  be  represented  instead? 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  proposition 
would  subvert  the  old  principle  of  repre- 
sentation and  introduce  a  totally  new  one. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  had  used  the 
expression  that  a  large  place  should  have  a 
large  voice,  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  had  said  that  a 
large  place  should  speak  with  proportionate 
weight  in  that  House.  Large  places,  how- 
ever, were  duly  represented  not  by  in- 
creased numbers  of  representatives,  but 
rather  by  the  quality  of  the  men  that  they 
sent  into  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
aggregate  influence  of  the  numbers  who 
Mr.  Add$rky 


sent  them.  They  ought  always  to  be  able 
to  send  to  the  House  men  of  large  experi- 
ence, weight  and  influence,  and  they  had 
themselves  power  to  give  them  weight. 
Had  not  the  town  of  Birmingham  its  full 
weight  in  that  House  in  the  kind  of  repre- 
sentation it  possessed,  though  by  means  of 
only  two  Members  ?  It  was  amply  repre- 
sented, and  had  its  due  weight.  Again, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  larger 
towns  naturally  exercised  considerable  in- 
fluence over  the  representatives  of  other 
towns,  and  in  this  way  secured  a  further 
share  of  political  power  than  these  for  their 
own  Members  only.  It  was  a  novel  prin- 
ciple to  heap  Members  on  a  place  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population.  It  was  a  novel 
argument  also  that  because  a  place  had 
large  local  business  it  therefore  required 
more  representatives.  The  Members  of 
a  large  commercial  town  might-  want  the 
aid  of  more  secretaries  and  clerks  ;  but  it 
was  the  duty  of  Members  themselves  in 
this  House  not  to  do  local  business,  but 
to  deliberate  on  matters  affecting  the  na- 
tional interests.  The  local  business  of  a 
place  would  not  be  a  bit  better  conducted 
with  an  increased  number  of  Members,  for 
they  would  not  divide  the  business  between 
them,  but  they  would  still  continue  to  act 
in  concert,  and  their  time  would  be  just  as 
much  occupied  as  ever,  or  they  might  act 
without  concert,  and  increase  each  other's 
work.  The  probability  was  that  the  addi- 
tion of  a  third  Member  for  any  place  would 
simply  neutralize  half  the  influence  of  the 
other  two.  He  was  perfectly  willing  to 
discuss  the  question  on  its  own  merits  ;  but 
he  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  decide 
the  question  without  seriously  considering 
that  whether  the  proposed  principle  were 
good  or  bad,  it  was  at  all  events  a  sub- 
version of  the  old  principle  of  representa- 
tion. If  places  were  to  have  three  Mem- 
bers, let  the  areas  be  divided,  and  let  ua 
keep  to  the  original  scheme  of  Parlia- 
ment that  each  area  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  representatives.  The  Govern- 
ment had  not  deviated  from  this  principle 
in  the  case  of  Glasgow,  for  they  proposed 
to  divide  the  area  of  representation,  as  it 
was  divided  in  the  cases  of  Manchester  and 
Salford,  and  Birkenhead  and  Liverpool. 
The  present  proposition  was  practically 
that  Manchester  and  Salford  should  have 
five  Members ;  but  if  they  were  to  have 
that  number,  let  the  area  of  representation 
be  divided  into  five.  The  new  principle  of 
giving  additional  Members  to  large  com- 
munities would  injure  their  influence  in 
the  House,  and  subvert  the  principle  of 
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representation.  If  Members  were  to  be 
heaped  on  to  populous  towns  to  coQnt  in 
dirisionsy  rather  than  to  deliberate  in  their 
names,  how  many  sach  counters  some 
places  might  fairly  claim !  It  would  be 
better  to  gi?e  the  Representatives  of  large 
places  several  votes  in  a  division  than 
turn  the  Members  themselves  into  mere 
counters,  and  degrade  the  principle  of  a 
deliberative  assembly. 

Mr.  HARVEY  LEWIS  said,  he  had 
no  objection  to  Liverpool  and  other  large 
towns  having  additional  representatives, 
and  he  wished  to  state  to  the  Committee 
that  he  abstained  from  voting  for  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wiok,  not 
because  he  had  any  objection  to  it  per  se, 
but  because  he  thought  if  it  were  carried 
it  would  exhaust  the  available  surplus  of 
Members  which  the  metropolitan  consti- 
toencies  had  some  claim  to  share.  Had 
be  thought  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
wrong  he  would  have  voted  against  him  ; 
but  he  abstained  from  voting  lest  he  should 
do  his  constituents  injustice.  If  the  claims 
advanced  on  the  part  of  Liverpool  had  any 
weight,  it  must  be  self-evident  that  on  the 
same  grounds  Marylebone  had  greater 
claims.  A^  the  last  census  the  population 
of  that  borough  was  436,000 ;  and  now  it 
vras  probably  470,000  or  480,000  ;  and 
probably  before  another  Reform  Bill  could 
be  thought  of  it  would  be  500,000.  The 
population  was  increasing  with  marvellous 
rapidity,  and  all  available  building  ground 
was  being  quickly  covered  with  houses. 
Representing  such  a  community,  could  he 
fairly  be  called  upon  to  vote  that  other 
towns  of  less  extent  should  have  that  in- 
creased representation  which  was  denied 
to  Marylebone  ?  It  might  be  a  comfortable 
doctrine,  that  Members  had  not  to  attend 
to  local  business,  and  he  sincerely  wished 
that  his  own  constituency  could  be  induced 
to  accept  it,  for  that  would  take  a  load  off 
his  shoulders  ;  but  ip  a  borough  which 
contained,  for  instance,  several  of  the 
most  important  railway  termini,  there 
must  be  important  questions  continually 
arising,  and  if  he  were  not  to  attend  to 
them  his  constituents  would  have  reason 
to  say  he  grossly  neglected  their  interests. 
He  had  not  the  slightest  jealousy  of  the 
increased  representation  of  the  large  towns ; 
but,  if  they  were  to  receive  it,  Marylebone 
had  a  claim  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  assert 
it  at  the  proper  time.  The  borough  of 
Harylebone  consisted  of  three  parishes,  and 
the  value  of  the  property  assessed  to  the 
county  rate  which  it  embraced  amounted 


to  £2,737,964.  The  present  number  of 
the  voters  for  the  borough  was  not  less 
than  23,787,  and  to  what  extent  that 
number  would  be  increased  when  the 
lodger  franchise  came  into  operation  he 
would  leave  the  Committee  to  conjecture. 
He  believed  he  had  now  advanced  grounds 
sufficient  to  show  that  Marylebone  was 
entitled  to  have  two  additional  Members, 
and,  when  the  proper  time  came,  he  in- 
tended to  bring  forward  a  Motion  to  that 
effect,  which  would,  he  trusted,  receive 
the  favourable  consideration  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SMOLLETT  said,  he  thought  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
had  been  brought  forward  with  a  view  of 
inducing  the  Committee  to  rescind  a  reso- 
lution at  which  they  had  already  arrived, 
and  without,  in  his  opinion,  any  sufficient 
reason  having  been  alleged  why  they  should 
retrace  their  steps.  The  Government 
scheme  of  re-distribution  had  been  before 
the  country  for  months,  and  although  no 
one  imagined  that  it  ought  to  pass  without 
some  alteration,  it  was  at  all  events  ex- 
pected that  it  would  have  been  adhered  to 
in  all  its  salient  parts.  And  what,  he 
would  ask,  were  the  two  cardinal  points  of 
the  scheme.  First,  that  no  borougn  should 
have  its  right  to  representation  absolutely 
extinguished  ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
that  there  should  be  no  constituency  with 
unicorn  Members.  Now,  to  both  those 
points  the  Committee  had  already  given 
their  sanction,  and,  although  they  had  for 
some  time  been  before  the  country,  they 
had  not  met  with  the  least  opposition. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  had  on  the 
Paper  of  the  House  for  a  long  time  a 
Motion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  give  six 
unicorn  Members  to  the  largest  towns,  and 
that  Motion  received  a  considerable  amount 
of  party  support ;  but  it  was  far  from 
meeting  with  the  unanimous  approval 
even  of  the  representatives  of  those  towns 
which  were  mainly  interested  in  its  suc- 
cess. Both  the  Members  for  Liverpool 
voted,  he  believed,  in  the  minority  in 
the  Division  which  was  taken  upon  it. 
One  of  the  Members  for  Leeds  and  one  of 
the  Members  for  Sheffield  voted  in  the  ma- 
jority, while  the  junior  Member  for  Man- 
chester stated  to  the  Committee  that  he 
had  not  had  a  single  reauest  from  his  con- 
stituents to  ask  for  a  third  seat  for  that 
town.  The  senior  Member  for  Manchester 
told  it  was  true,  on  that  occurrence,  a 
different  tale  ;  for  he  said  that  some  of 
the  most  advanced  among  his  constituents 
had  requested  him  to  call  for  six  addi- 
tional Members.     When  the  hon.  Gentle- 
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man  made  that  statement  the  Committee 
'Maaghed  consumedly/' and  as  he  thought 
with  good  reason ;  for   it  was  no  secret 
that  it  was  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get 
two  local  gentlemen  to  represent  Manches- 
ter satisfactorily  in   Parliament.     He  re- 
collected well  that  when,  during  the  Chinese 
war,  the  electors  of  Manchester  thought  fit 
to  get  rid  of  their  representatives  —  the 
present  Memher  for  Ashton  and  the  Mem- 
her  for  Birmingham— the  first  person  to 
whom  they  sent  an  invitation  to  represent 
them  was  Lord  Palmerston.     A  deputation 
from    Manchester  came    to    ask  him  to 
stand  for  that  city,  and  when  Lord  Pal- 
merston   declared    he   would   adhere    to 
Tiverton,  the  offer  was  made  to  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  the  Member   for  Caloe. 
The   fact,  as   he    said  before,    was   that 
Manchester,  like  many  other  large  towns, 
found  great  difficulty   in  procuring   good 
local  candidates  to  represent  it.     It  had, 
as  a  consequence,  often   been   canvassed 
by    gallant  generals    and    admirals,   and 
other  gentlemen  utterly  unconnected  with 
it,  and  when  the  constituency  was  doubled 
there  would  be  still   greater   difficulty  in 
securing  the  services  of  good    local   men 
than   existed    even     at    present.      Those 
great  towns,  in  short,  rejoiced  to  have  a 
representative   who    was   connected   with 
the   Ministry,    in  order   that  they   might 
enjoy  a  greater  share   of   the  loaves  and 
fishes  which  happened  to  be  going.  Well, 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
having  been  rejected,  he  thought  the  ques- 
tion which  it  raised  had  been  disposed  of, 
but  it  cropped  up  again,   and  why  ?     Be- 
cause the  wire  pullers  of  both  parties  had 
been  pulling  the  wires  for  the  last  two  or 
three  weeks,  meetings  had  been  got  up, 
and  the  League  had  moved  in  the  matter. 
The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool naturally  followed.      All  those  pro- 
ceedings   showed    in    his  opinion  a  vast 
amount  of  vacillation  ;   but  he  hoped  the 
Committee  would  not  depart  from  the  re- 
solution at  which  they  had  already  arrived. 
For  his  own  part,  at  all  events,  he  should 
vote  as  he  had  done  before  against  giving 
unicorn  Members  to  those  large  cities.    He 
would  do  so  for  one  reason  because  he  dis- 
liked unicorn  constituencies;  believing  that 
if  a  town  was  so  large  that  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  give  it  additional  representa- 
tion, the  best  plan  would  be  to  divide  it  into 
two  parts,  and   let  each  part  return  two 
Members.     But  he  would  also  vote  against 
the  proposition  on  a  different  ground — a 
ground  which  he  was  not  ashamed  to  state 
— and  that  was,  that  he  altogether  dis- 
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trusted  the  enormous  constituencies  which 
were  ^bout  to  be  created  in  those  towns. 
The  Committee  were  engaged  in  forming 
monster,  if  not  mob  constituencies,  and  in 
doing  so  they  were,  he  believed,  taking  a 
great  leap  in  the  dark — a  step  which  even 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  in  his 
postprandial  oration  the  other  evening  at 
Fishmongers'   Hall,    admitted  to  amount 
almost  to  a  revolution.  They  were  in  short 
taking  a  step  the  result  of  which  the  wisest 
among  them  could  not  foretell,  and  was  it 
prudent    under    those    circumstances,   he 
would  ask,  to  give  these  constituencies,  of 
whom  they  knew  nothing,  power  to  send 
a  greater  number  of   representatives  to 
Parliament  f      Would    it    not    be    much 
better  to  wait   to   see    what  one  or  two 
general  elections  would  bring  about,  and 
what   were  the  stamp  and    stjle  of  men 
whom   these  large    constituencies    would 
delight  to  honour  ?     That  House,  it  was 
said  a  few  nights  before,  was  condemned 
to    die,  and  the  hon.    Member  for   Not- 
tingham Seemed   to  think  that  its  death 
would  be  a  lingering  one.     But  be  that  as 
it  might,  it  was  condemned  to  die  mainly 
because  it  was  declared  to  be  effete  and 
used  up  as  a  legislative  maohiAe.     An  in- 
fusion of  democratic  blood  had   been  re- 
commended as  a  remedy  for  that  state  of 
things,  and  hon.  Members  had,  he  believed, 
been  drenched  with  the  dose  to  their  heart's 
content.     He,  for  one,  did  not  believe  thai 
the  Members  returned  by  those  great  towns 
would  contribute  to  make  a  better  Legis- 
lative Assembly  than  the   present ;  and, 
indeed,  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
House  would,  year  by  year,  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill,  become  more  unmanage- 
able in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry.     Two 
more  Members  had  been  promised  to  the 
Tower  Hamlets;  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
Marylebone  said  he  would  move  that  two 
additional  Members  should  be  given  to  the 
borough  which  he  represented.     Now,  if 
the  electors  of  Hackney,  that  immaculate 
borough,  were  to  send  to  the  House,  as  one 
of  its  two  Members,  a  Gentleman  as  as- 
siduous and  attentive  to  its  interest  as  the 
senior   Member  for   the   Tower   Hamlets 
[Cries  of  ••  The  junior  Member  !  "] — he 
knew  of  but  one  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  —  as  capable  of  taking  part  in 
every   debate    which   arose,  did  anybody 
suppose  that  the  usefulness  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  a  legislative  machine  would 
be  increased  ?   [Laughter,']    The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  opposite  (Colonel  Sykes) 
laughed  at  that  observation — but  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  promised  to  make  a  Motion 
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to  add  another  Member  to  Aberdeen ;  and  if 
that  grand  old  city  should  send  as  a  Col- 
league to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
another  Member  equally  full  of  statistical 
information,  and  equally  ready  to  impart  it 
to  the  House,  if  he  could  only  find  anybody 
who  would  condescend  to  listen  to  him — 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  at  the  end  of  a 
Session  in  the  Reformed  Parliament  there 
would  be  a  smaller  number  of  innocents  to 
be  massacred  ?  His  impression  was  that 
under  this  Bill  we  should  have  the  House 
becoming  more  and  more  unmanageable 
e?ery  day,  and  therefore  he  should  decline 
to  vote  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool — 
at  all  events,  until  he  saw  what  style  of  men 
the  large  towns  would  be  likely  to  return. 
Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  should  not 
imitate  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down  by  depreciating  the  services  rendered 
to  the  cause  of  legislation  by  some  of 
the  representatives  of  large  constituencies. 
Although  he  saw  the  formidable  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon 
staring  him  in  the  face,  he  was  not  afraid 
to  support  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool,  though  in  doing  so  he 
should  be  returning  good  for  evil,  as  the 
hou.  Member  had  selected  the  City  of 
London  in  order  to  compare  it  with  his 
own  borough.  Large  constituencies  had 
many  interests  in  common,  and  they  were 
all  interested  in  obtaining  for  one  another 
a  larger  share  of  Parliamentary  represen- 
tation. Many  questions  arose  in  that 
House  in  regard  to  which  the  constituents 
of  large  boroughs  held  opinions  different 
from  those  entertained  by  county  and 
small  borough  constituencies,  and  there- 
fore putting  all  invidious  distinctions  aside, 
he  thought  every  representative  of  a  large 
constituency  ought  to  strive  to  increaes 
the  representation  of  other  large  consti- 
tuencies. It  was  said  that  the  Members 
for  large  constituencies  were  so  over-bur- 
dened with  local  business  or  special  objects 
that  they  were  unable  to  pay  so  much  atten- 
tion to  Imperial  questions  as  the  represen- 
tatives of  small  boroughs.  Now,  on  this 
point,  he  would  remark  that  some  misun- 
derstanding existed  in  regard  to  local  busi- 
ness, which  was,  in  fact,  of  two  kinds. 
First  of  all,  there  was  local  business  pro- 
perly so  called — namely,  that  which  was 
embodied  in  private  Bills,  and  which  the 
House  and  the  constituencies  expected  the 
Members  for  the  particular  localities  to 
attend  to.  No  doubt  this  might  be  con- 
siderable enough  to  interfere  with  the  dis- 
charge of  more  important  duties;  but  it 
certainly  was  not,  aa  the  right  hon.  Gen- 


tleman seemed  to  imagine,  business  which 
could  be  performed  by  clerks.  He  did  not 
think,  however,  that  it  was  the  local  busi- 
ness, properly  so  called,  of  large  constitu- 
encies which  occupied  so  much  time,  but 
rather  the  special  though  public  interests 
of  such  constituencies.  In  small  towns 
there  might  be  two  or  three  special  inte- 
rests, whereas  in  large  towns  there  would 
be  thirty  or  forty.  The  representatives 
for  Liverpool,  for  example,  were  required 
to  take  part  in  the  debates  on  a  vast 
number  of  questions  which  the  constituents 
of  the  counties  and  small  towns  took  no 
interest  in.  Now,  these  questions  were 
none  the  less  of  an  Imperial  character 
because  they  affected  some  constituencies 
more  than  others.  When  large  masses 
of  men  were  crowded  together  in  a  small 
space  there  was  sure  to  arise  more  need 
of  legislation  than  in  the  case  of  scat- 
tered populations.  And  those  questions 
the  Members  for  the  great  towns  were 
bound  to  study  and  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with,  in  order  that  they  might 
assist  in  their  satisfactory  settlement.  The 
demands  that  were  thus  made  upon  the 
Members  required  that  those  constituen- 
cies should  have  additional  representation 
in  order  that  their  interests — which  were 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large — 
might  be  adequately  attended  to.  The 
question  arose  —  how  was  the  population 
divided  between  their  large  towns,  their 
counties,  and  the  small  boroughs?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley)  had 
denounced  the  theory  of  population,  but 
it  was  upon  that  the  division  of  the  counties 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Government. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  if 
they  broke  up  Liverpool  into  divisions  his 
argument  would  be  at  an  end  ;  still  it 
was  population  which  he  had  in  view. 
He  (Mr.  Goschen)  had  not  argued  this 
question  upon  any  view  of  party,  but  upon 
that  of  separate  interests ;  and  was  it  not 
true  that  the  populations  of  their  largest 
towns  had  separate  interests  ?  — interests 
in  which  the  counties  and  small  boroughs 
could  take  no  part.  Take,  for  example,  the 
question  of  education,  which  would  soon 
occupy  a  very  large  share  of  their  attention. 
Now,  in  a  small  town  it  was  quite  easy 
for  the  authority  of  clergymen  and  others 
in  a  similar  position  to  be  exercised  ; 
they  could  go  to  the  children's  homes 
and  force  them  to  go  to  school.  Hence 
it  was  that  the  people  of  small  boroughs 
were  in  favour  of  the  voluntary  system, 
while  the  people  of  large  towns,  where 
this  moral  authority  was  of  no  avail,  were 
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opposed  to  the  system  of  yolantaryism, 
and  held  by  compulsory  edacation.  Take, 
again,  the  question  of  food.  The  small 
boroughs  ^ere  fed  from  the  adjoining 
farms,  but  not  so  the  large  towns.  He 
might  multiply  illustrations,  but  that  would 
be  useless.  The  House  would  remember 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him- 
self had  thought  it  right  to  make  these 
distinctions  in  referring  to  the  population 
of  counties  and  that  of  boroughs.  He 
would  trouble  the  House  with  a  few  sta- 
tistics. There  were  in  England,  including 
the  metropolis,  4,250,000  of  people  li?ing 
in  towns  with  over  150,000  inhabitants. 
That  was  about  half  the  borough  popula- 
tion of  England,  and  yet  that  4,250,000 
had  only  thirty-four  out  of  the  334  borough 
representatifes.  If  this  Bill  passed,  out 
of  1,300,000  electors,  576,000.  or  44  per 
cent  of  the  whole,  would  be  inhabitants  of 
towns  with  a  population  aboTe  150,000, 
and  that  44  per  cent  would  return  only 
one-tenth  of  the  entire  number  of  Mem- 
bers. But  he  had  not  argued  the  question 
on  the  basis  of  population,  or  the  amount 
of  wealth.  He  had  argued  it  on  the  i&- 
rious  channels  of  industry  and  wealth 
which  were  to  be  found  in  those  great 
towns.  The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Liverpool  was  a  step  towards  remedying 
the  deficiency  in  the  representation  of 
large  towns — a  deficiency  which  was  un- 
just to  those  towns  themseWes,  and  detri- 
mental to  the  country  at  large.  On  those 
grounds,  though  the  Motion  did  not  go  far 
enough,  he  should  gire  it  his  support. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  that  his  right 
lion.  Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  was 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  he  wished  to 
defend  the  system  of  a  large  representation 
for  small  boroughs  on  the  ground  that  the 
Members  for  those  boroughs  had  more 
time  to  gi?e  to  questions  of  general  policy 
than  could  be  devoted  to  such  topics  by 
the  Members  for  large  towns.  The  speeches 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend  would  alone  suf- 
fice to  refute  such  an  argument ;  and  the 
example  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in 
his  opinion,  conclusively  proved  that  the 
City  did  not  require  four  Members,  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  himself  discuss 
all  questions  that  came  before  the  House 
with  equal  ability,  whether  they  dealt  with 
foreign,  social,  or  financial  questions.  But 
he  would  contend  that  in  many  of  the  small 
boroughs  various  interests  were  to  be  found. 
His  own  borough  was  partly  an  agricultural, 
partly  a  commercial,  and  partly  a  naval 
town,  and  it  therefore  appeared  to  him  to 
be  not  over  represented  by  two  Members. 


Mb.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  said,  that, 
when  hon.  Members  got  up  and  made  these 
Motions  for  giving  additional  Members  to 
certain  large  provincial  towns,  he  could  not 
help  remarking  that  though  they  had  dis- 
cussed this  Bill  at  great  length,  yet  that 
neither  the  Government  nor  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition  had  made  up  their  minds  as 
to  the  principle  upon  which  this  important 
question  of  re-distribution  of  seats  should 
be  governed ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
both  sides  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  laying 
down  any  general  principle  on  the  subject. 
But  if  the  distribution  of  electoral  power 
was  not  to  be  guided  by  any  general  rule, 
then  it  became  a  mere  question  of  removing 
flagrant  anomalies,  and,  so  regarded,  the 
danger  was  that  instead  of  doing  away 
with  anomalies  they  would,  if  they  agreed 
to  such  a  Motion  as  this,  increase  them. 
As  long  as  large  boroughs  like  Manches- 
ter and  Liverpool  had  only  two  Members, 
that  fact  was  some  answer  to  other  towns 
of  considerable  importance  when  they  com- 
plained that  they  had  only  two  Members 
while  comparatively  insignificant  boroughs 
had  the  same  number ;  but  by  giving  three 
Members  to  certain  very  large  towns  they 
made  the  anomaly  more  flagrant  in  the 
case  of  even  larger  towns  which  were  still 
left  with  the  same  number  of  Members  aa 
that  returned  by  very  much  smaller  places. 
If  Sheffield,  for  example,  was  to  have  a 
third  Member,  it  would  have  one  repre- 
sentative for  eyery  80,000  of  population, 
whilst  the  metropolitan  borough  of  Mary- 
lebone  would  be  left  with  one  representative 
for  every  240,000  of  population,  or  only 
one-third  of  the  representation  of  Sheffield, 
and  so  the  change,  instead  of  diminishing, 
would  actually  increase  existing  anomalies. 
For,  why  was  Marylebone  to  be  passed  over? 
He  had  heard  no  argument  which  satisfied 
him  that,  on  principle,  Marylebone  should 
be  left  with  only  two  Members.  They 
were  told  that,  in  such  cases,  they  must 
look  not  only  to  the  borough  itself,  but 
also  to  the  surrounding  district,  and  see 
how  the  latter  was  represented.  Well,  if 
he  looked  at  the  metropolis,  with  its 
3,000,000  inhabitants,  he  found  that  if 
this  Bill  should  be  carried  it  would  have 
twenty  Members,  or  one  Member  for  each 
150,000  of  its  population.  If  that  were 
so,  how  would  the  House  diminish  the 
anomaly  complained  of  in  that  debate  by 
giving  Liverpool  a  third  Member,  or  by 
giving  ^ye  Members  to  Manchester  ?  [An 
hon.  Member  :  [Manchester  and  Salford.] 
They  were  one  place.  There  was  no 
more  distinction  between  Manchester  and 
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Salford  than  between  the  two  portions 
of  Marylebone  which  were  diyided  by 
the  Regent's  Canal — thej  were  the  same 
town  —  a  stream,  a  ? ery  dirty  one  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  alone  separated  them. 
They  had  the  same  character  of  popula- 
tion, the  same  classes  of  industry,  the  same 
interests.  He  had  no  objection,  however, 
to  gire  an  additional  Member  to  each  of  the 
three  towns  named  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
LiTorpool ;  but  he  haid  an  objection  to  give 
additional  Members  to  Sheffield  and  Leeds. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  spoke  of  the 
200,000  population  in  that  town,  and  said 
that  it  had  no  less  than  ten  distinct  manu- 
factures. That  was  a  very  fair  argument. 
But  apply  the  same  argument  to  the  metro- 
polis. The  port  of  London  was  the  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  ;  London  was  the  most  im- 
portant monetary  city  in  the  world  ;  the 
metropolis  was  the  seat  of  the  Government, 
of  the  Court,  and  of  Parliament,  and  set- 
ting all  these  considerations  aside,  or  in 
addition  to  them  all,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  London  was  incomparably  the 
greatest  manufacturing  place  in  the  coun- 
try. For  ten  distinct  manufactories  in 
Leeds  there  were  100  in  London.  He  was 
not  going  into  the  question  whether  our 
plan  of  representation  was  a  correct  one ; 
nor  would  he  contend  that  it  would  be  wise 
or  expedient  to  lay  down  any  general  prin- 
ciple, or  any  inflexible  rule  of  distinction  ; 
but  he  did  say  that  if  the  House  proceeded 
in  the  work  of  removing  anomtjies  with- 
out laying  down  any  such  principle,  or 
establishing  any  such  rule,  they  ran  the 
danger  of  affording  persons  the  opportunity 
of  saying  that  they  were  Increasing  instead 
of  removing  the  anomalies  complained  of. 
They  were  told  that  if  they  did  not  settle 
the  question  now  they  would  have  it  raised 
again  in  a  short  time,  and  that  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  to  make  this  Bill  a 
durable  settlement.  A  Reform  Act,  how- 
ever, consisted  of  two  very  distinct  por- 
tions, one  of  which  should  be  touched  only 
at  rare  and  long  intervals  ;  but  the  other 
should  be  modified  freely  and  frequently 
as  the  cinimstances  of  the  country  changed. 
The  basis  of  the  franchise  should  be  fixed 
and  stable ;  and  it  might  reasonably  be 
hoped  that  the  present  settlement  would 
last  for  a  century,  but  the  distribution  of 
seats  was  an  entirely  different  question. 
Constituencies  were  always  fluctuating  in 
numbers,  in  wealth,  in  importance,  some 
growing  larger,  others  smaller ;  and  they 
might  resort  to  the  old  system  of  issuing 
the  writs  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  claims  of  the  places  to  be  represented ; 


and  so  by  a  judicious  fixedness  in  relation 
to  the  franchise,  and  a  judicious  flexibity 
and  freedom  in  the  distribution  of  the 
seats,  a  real,  full,  and  adequate  represen- 
tation of  the  whole  country  in  Parliament 
might  be  secured. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  am  glad  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Marylebone,  and  I  believe 
his  Colleague,  have  brought  the  question 
of  the  borough  he  represents  before  the 
Committee,  and  I  hope  every  metropolitan 
Member  who  thinks  his  constituency  un- 
represented will  also  prefer  its  claim  for 
more  Members  to  the  Committee.  But  the 
question  which  is  now  before  us,  and  from 
which,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  wise  to 
depart,  is  the  proposition  submitted  to  the 
Committee  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, in  which  he  proposes  to  give  to  the 
three  boroughs  which  he  has  named  an  ad- 
ditional Member  each.  I  regret  very  much 
that  he  has  not  added  the  borough  of  Leeds 
to  his  list,  for  I  think  it  would  have  given 
very  great  satisfaction — I  mean  a  greater 
amount  of  satisfaction  than  the  additional 
Member  would  seem  to  be  worth— if  it 
were  added  to  the  proposition  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  has  made.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  many  theories,  original,  perhaps, 
but  some  of  them  very  curious,  on  this 
question  of  representation.  The  other 
night  he  turned  to  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
— and  an  hon.  Gentleman,  a  Scotch  Mem- 
ber, who  has  spoken  recently,  seemed  to 
.base  his  arguments  upon  the  remarks  then 
made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — and  said  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  seemed  to  have  not  only  an  appe- 
tite for  work,  but  a  great  power  of  work, 
so  that  he  was  able  almost  alone  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  largest  constituencies  of  the  kingdom. 
But  that  is  not  exactly  all  that  is  wanted 
of  Members  of  Parliament.  What  the 
borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets  has  a  right 
to  demand,  and  what  the  boroughs  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  have  a  right  to  demand  is  this — not 
only  that  they  should  send  Members  to 
Parliament  who  can  keep  up  their  corres- 
pondence, and  make  speeches  in  the  House 
in  favour  of  their  interests,  and  go  with 
deputations  to  Ministers — they  want  some- 
thing more  than  that ;  when  their  views 
are  laid  before  the  House,  and  when  the 
time  of  talking  is  over,  it  is  a  question  of 
how  many  come  in  at  that  door  and  how 
many  come  in  at  the  other  ;  and  it  is  im« 
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portant  that  those  great  horoughB  should 
ha?e  a  number  of  Menqbers  that  bears 
some  relation  to  their  population,  and  their 
wealth,  and  the  greatness  of  their  interests. 
Well,  the  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
could  do  all  the  debating  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets  ;  and  no  doubt  the  Members  for 
those  other  boroughs,  if  they  had  only  one 
for  each  of  them,  might  do  the  debating 
for  that  borough.  But  it  is  a  very  different 
matter  when  it  comes  to  a  division.  I 
know  when  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Wolverhampton  used  to  bring  his 
great  question  before  the  House  five-and- 
twenty  years  ago  he  did  not  get  on  any 
occasion,  until  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  con- 
yerted,  a  Division  of  100  in  his  favour. 
But  at  that  very  time  all  these  great  bo* 
roughs  were  in  favour  of  Free  Trade,  and  no 
doubt  if  they  had  been  polled  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  whole  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  have  been  found  to  be  in  favour 
of  it.  The  debating  was  all  in  favour  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  ;  but  what  was  de- 
bating alone  ?  The  Corn  Laws  remained 
until  he  could  carry  a  majority  in  the 
lobby.  Therefore,  I  repudiate  altdgether 
the  theory  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
when  he  supposes  that  it  is  indifferent  to 
a  great  borough  whether  it  is  represented 
by  two  Members  or  by  more.  I  shall  not 
go  into  figures  on  this  matter.  There  is 
no  dispute  about  the  figures.  Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen probably  least  conversant  with  them 
know  that  the  population  of  Birmingham 
has  doubled  since  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Act.  Something  like  that — though  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  population — has  taken 
place  with  regard  to  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. But  we  all  know  that  if  repre- 
sentation is  to  be  based  on  population  or 
upon  wealth,  those  boroughs  ought  to  have 
a  larger  number  of  Members  than  they 
have  at  present.  Of  that  there  can  be  no 
dispute.  But  I  will  turn  to  a  question 
which  ought  to  interest  the  House  much 
more,  and  especially  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite. Now,  I  ask,  what  has  brought 
you  to  the  state  in  which  you  are  at  this 
moment  ?  Why  clearly  the  great  movement 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  great  centres 
of  population  duriog  the  last  year  on  this 
question.  It  is  not  anything  that  the 
counties  have  done  as  counties,  or  that 
little  boroughs  have  done  as  little  bo- 
roughs. The  movement  began  in  this 
great  city,  and  extended  to  Birmingham, 
and  to  Manchester,  and  to  Leeds,  and 
to  Glasgow,  and  to  Edinburgh  ;  and  it 
was  being  repeated  at  all  those  great 
centres  of  population,  and;  if  you  had  not  I 
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capitulated  this  Session,  the  movement  you 
have  seen  during  the  past  twelve  months 
would  have  been  as  a  mere  whisper  com- 
pared with  the  hurricane  you  would  have 
seen  during  the  next  twelve  months.  Well, 
if  that  be  so,  is  it  not  worth  your  while 
now  to  endeavour  at  least  to  allay  what* 
ever  there  is  of  grievance  to  some  extent 
in  these  great  centres  of  population  ?  I 
will  take  the  borough  of  Birmingham.  The 
Bill  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will  raise 
the  constituency  of  Birmingham  from 
15,000,  at  least,  I  suppose  to  35,000. 
The  20,000  new  voters  whom  you  are  now 
enfranchising  have  never,  up  to  this  time, 
felt  any  very  strong  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion of  a  re-distribution  of  seats.  The 
prime  grievance  in  their  mind  was  this^* 
that  they  were  absolutely  excluded  from 
the  franchise,  and  they  thought  it  would 
be  sufficient  for  them,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, not  to  inquire  whether  Droitwich 
should  return  half  as  many  Members  as 
Birmingham,  but  to  obtain  the  franchise. 
But  the  moment  they  are  enfranchised— 
as  they  will  be  when  this  Bill  passes,  and 
when  my  hon.  Colleague  and  myself  at 
the  next  election  shall  have  to  address, 
partly  by  voice  and  partly  by  printed  ad- 
dresses, 35,000  instead  of  15,000  electors 
— those  35,000  electors  will  begin  to  think 
very  naturally  and  conclusively,  beyond  all 
power  of  persuasion  to  the  contrary,  that 
two  Members  are  not  a  sufficient  share  of 
power  in  Parliament  for  so  great  a  consti- 
tuency and  so  great  a  population  as  Bir- 
mingham. So  it  will  be  at  Liverpool.  This 
is  not  a  question  of  Radical  politics.  My 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  and 
his  Colleague  have  never  been  remarkable 
for  what  is  called  Radicalism — at  least, 
before  this  Session.  I  want  a  new  phraseo- 
logy— I  say,  for  the  Conservative  party, 
they  have  been  among  the  most  intelligent 
Members  of  it  in  this  House.  But  those 
two  Members  at  this  moment  are  sup- 
ported, I  believe  unanimously,  by  all  those 
who  voted  for  them  at  the  last  election,  as 
they  are  undoubtedly  by  all  that  large  party 
by  which  they  were  opposed.  You  have 
the  very  same  state  of  things  in  Manches- 
ter. The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Manchester  made  a  slip  the  other  night 
here.  In  fact,  he  had  not  brought  his 
brief  with  him,  and  he  really  had  forgotten 
altogether  what  were  the  opinions  of  his 
constituents.  I  do  not  believe  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  will  get  up  to-night 
and  say  the  people  of  Manchester  do  not 
wish  to  have  an  additional  Member.  If 
he  doesi  I  venture  to  say  beforehand  that 
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he  18  entirely  mistaken,  and  that  the  time 
will  come  when  his  constituents  will  show 
him  that  he  is  mistaken.  Well,  then,  this 
is  not  a  question  of  this  side  or  of  that 
particular  party  in  the  boroughs.  But  if 
YOU  refuse  to  give  these  boroughs  any  ad- 
ditional Member  or  Members,  you  will  find 
the  whole  population  of  them  conyinced 
that  you  have  not  dealt  fairly  towards  them, 
and  in  a  very  short  time,  probably  in  the 
very  next  Session  of  Parliament,  you  will 
have  a  proposition  submitted  to  the  House 
to  the  effect  that  some  of  the  smallest 
boroughs  should  be  extinguished,  and  their 
Members  carried  to  larger  boroughs.  I  put 
this,  then,  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  can  have  no  interest  what- 
ever in  settling  this  matter  unwisely,  is  it 
worth  while  for  the  sake  of  three  or  four 
or  five  Members  that  are  now  asked  to  be 
given,  one  each,  to  these  boroughs — I  think 
they  should  have  two«-is  it  wise  to  refuse 
their  most  moderate  demand,  they  being 
the  very  centres  of  the  agitation  which  has 
brought  you  to  this  measure  this  Session, 
and  there  being  left  by  this  Bill,  as  it  now 
stands,  a  very  great  grievance  and  an  in- 
creased constituency  to  complain  of  it  ? — 
aud  when  as  every  man  knows — I  will  not 
argue  the  question,  it  must  come  home  to 
every  one's  mind — if  the  present  moderate 
demand  be  not  granted  within  a  very  short 
period,  a  fresh  demand  will  come,  which, 
I  venture  to  say,  will  not  be  limited  to  the 
proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, but  will  be  of  a  more  extensive  cha- 
racter ;  and,  as  in  all  past  times  when 
most  moderate  propositions  were  refused, 
you  will  probably  be  glad  to  capitulate  and 
accept  wider  propositions.  I  sometimes 
hear  Members  objecting  to  three  Members 
for  one  constituency  ;  I  cannot  understand 
the  objection  :  take  any  one  of  the  bo- 
roughs which  have  only  one  Member — the 
borough  of  Rochdale,  for  instance,  in  which 
r  live — take  the  borough  of  Manchester, 
or  the  borough  of  Liverpool,  which  have 
two  Members — take  the  Southern  Divi- 
sion of  Lancashire,  which  has  three — take 
the  City  of  London,  which  has  four  ;  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  this.  In  our  Southern 
Division  of  Lancashire  we  have  contests, 
and  we  put  up  three  candidates  on  one 
side  and  three  on  the  other.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  party  opposite  carried  their  three 
candidates,  and  upon  another  occasion  two. 
The  City  of  London  years  ago  had  a  Con- 
servative party  that  returned  one  Member 
for  many  years.  Now,  their  views  have 
got  so  obsolete  in  the  City — I  mean  their 
old  views— that  they  cannot  put  a  man 


in  the  least  position  on  the  poll,  and  all 
the  four  Members  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  Whether  you  give  one,  two,  three, 
or  four  Members,  a  constituency  can 
manage  the  whole  matter  of  their  election 
without  the  slightest  difficulty.  There- 
fore, if  you  give  three  Members  to  Birming- 
ham, three  to  Liverpool,  three  to  Manches- 
ter, and  three  to  Leeds,  I  have  no  doubt 
those  constituencies  will  be  able  to  send 
men  to  this  House  who  will  do  them  at 
least  as  little  discredit  as  the  present  re- 
presentatives. I  said  I  would  not  talk  of 
figures,  neither  will  I  talk  of  wealth  ;  but 
I  put  it  to  the  Committee  in  this  way: 
Tou  are  asked  to  do  something  now — the 
smallest  thing  that  can  be  asked  —  to 
satisfy  a  fair  demand  of  the  most  powerful 
centres  of  population  in  the  kingdom;  from 
all  these  counties  came  all  the  force  which 
had  induced  Parliament  to  pass  this  Bill ; 
if  you  refuse  this  small  measure  of  justice, 
there  will  remain  not  only  that  force  but 
an  increased  force ;  aud  in  a  very  short 
time  that  force  will  come  to  the  floor  of 
this  House,  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  obeyed. 
I  am  not  now  speaking  in  opposition  to  the 
Government,  to  this  Bill,  or.  to  the  policy 
of  Gentlemen  opposite ;  but  I  am  laying 
before  them  a  reasonable  and  just  proposi- 
tion— or  rather  just  arguments  in  favour 
of  a  reasonable  proposition — and  I  leavo 
the  decision  to  the  common  sense  of  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  and  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  his  Col- 
leagues. I  do  think  if  they  will  look  on  it 
a  little  in  the  light  I  have  endeavoured  to 
place  it  before  them,  there  will  be  no  real 
opposition  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Liverpool. 

Mr.  BEECROFT  said,  he  much  re- 
gretted  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool had  not  included  within  the  scope  of 
his  Motion  the  borough  of  Leeds,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  great  county  of  York.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  on  the  former  occasion 
he  had  voted  against  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  ;  but  at  that 
time  a  very  critical  division  was  impendhig, 
and  he  did  .not  wish  the  Bill  to  be  impe- 
rilled. His  vote  had  been  given  with  an 
honest  desire  that  the  Bill  should  pass  this 
Session,  and  that  the  time  of  Parliament 
should  be  no  longer  frittered  away,  as  it 
had  been,  with  Reform  discussions  imped- 
ing all  legislation.  He  did  not  vote  against 
Leeds  per  se  ;  and  if  that  borough  came 
again  upon  the  carpet  he  should  certainly 
divide  in  favour  of  its  receiving  an  addi- 
tional Member,  to  which  it  was  as  fully  en- 
titled as  any  other  borough  in  the  kingdom. 
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Mr.  6AINES  said,  he  had  to  regret 
the  absence  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  senior 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Scholefield) 
from  the  House  owing  to  indisposition,  as 
that  hon.  Gentleman  had  gi?en  notice  of 
his  intention  to  more  an  Amendment  on 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, which  would  have  the  effect  of  indud* 
ing  the  borough  of  Leeds  along  with  the 
other  three  boroughs  to  receive  an  addi- 
tional Member.  His  Motion  would  have 
been  to  amend  the  words  "250,000  in- 
habitants," by  omitting  the  words  "  and 
fifty,"  thus  leaving  the  line  of  population 
drawn  by  the  clause  at  200,000.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  accept  that  Amenifment,  reminding  him 
that  the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  which  was  to  give  a 
third  Member  to  the  six  large  boroughs 
having  a  population  exceeding  150.000, 
was  only  lost  by  the  trifling  majority  of 
eight  in  one  of  the  fullest  Houses  of  the 
Session.  It  was  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
the  House  to  renew,  in  the  same  Session, 
a  Motion  once  rejected  ;  but  his  hon. 
Friend  would  not  be  violating  that  rule  if 
he  drew  the  line  of  population  at  200,000 ; 
and  this  was  therefore  the  object  of  the 
present  Amendment.  He  (Mr.  Baines) 
was  con6dent  that  if  the  four  boroughs  of 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  did  not  receive  each  an  additional 
Member,  the  re-distribution  part  of  the 
Bill  would  be  considered  altogether  un- 
satisfactory, and  the  acceptance  of  the 
measure  by  the  country  would  be  endan- 
gered. On  the  rejection  of  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick,  public  meet- 
ings had  been  held  in  all  the  towns  in- 
cluded in  the  present  clause,  and  at  those 
meetings  the  claims  of  the  respective 
places  to  additional  representation  were 
warmly  and  unanimously  expressed.  He 
advocated  the  cause  of  all  those  boroughs, 
and  for  the  borough  which  he  had  the 
honour  to  represent  he  might  say  that  it 
possessed  every  recommendation  for  a 
larger  share  of  electoral  power.  Its  popu- 
lation at  the  Census  of  1861  was  207,000; 
it  was  now  232,000,  and  it  would  soon  be 
250,000.  The  Committee  would  perhaps 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  that  population 
exceeded  the  aggregate  population  of 
thirty-eight  of  the  smaller  boroughs  of  the 
kingdom,  which  were  now  represented  by 
no  less  than  sixty-one  Members.  Was  it 
possible  that  so  flagrant  a  disproportion 
could  be  allowed  to  continue  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  referred  to 
the  population  of  the  counties,  as  showing 
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no  less  a  disproportion  with  the    small 
boroughs  than  was  shown   by  the  large 
boroughs.     But  the  case  of  Leeds  did  not 
suffer  when  compared  even  with  the  coun- 
ties.    There    were  in    England    seventy 
counties  and  electoral  divisions  of  counties; 
and  of  those  not  less  than   sixty  had  a 
smaller    population  respectively  than  the 
borough  of  Leeds.     There  were  only  ten 
counties  and  county  divisions  possessing 
as  many  inhabitants  as  that  borough.    He 
had,  on  a  former   occasion,    adduced  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  the  industries 
carried  on  in  Leeds,  as  a  ground  for  addi- 
tional representation  ;  and  that  was  a  very 
strong  ground,  inasmuch  as  periods  arose 
when  each  branch  of  manufacture  might 
have  special  interests  to  present  for  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  for  two  Members  to  do  justice 
to  the  whole.     There  were  no  less  than 
ten  or  twelve  distinct  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  in  Leeds.     But  his  bo- 
rough had  not  merely  great  manufactures 
of  its  own,  it  was  also  the  mart  and  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  vast  clothing  district 
of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  ;  and  it 
was  not  only  Leeds,  but  Yorkshire,  which 
claimed  a  representation  somewhat  more 
adequate  to  its  wants  in  that  House.     He 
would  only  offer  one  further  reason  for 
bestowing  upon  Leeds  a   third   Member, 
which  consisted  in  the  very  large  area  of 
the  borough,  covering  no  less  than  thirty- 
three  square  miles  or  23,000  acres.     This 
large  extent  necessarily  added  to  the  duties 
of  a  representative.     There  were  only  nine 
boroughs  in  England  possessing  an  equal 
area,  and  the  aggregate  population  of  all 
the  nine  did  not  amount  to  half  the  popu- 
lation of  Leeds.      Indeed,  the  combined 
area  of  the  three  boroughs  of  Liverpool. 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  included  in 
the  Resolution  of    the  hon.  Member   for 
Liverpool,  was  considerably  less  than  the 
area  of  Leeds  alone.     Thus  there  was  a 
combination    of   circumstances  which   he 
confidently  presented    to    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  as  making  out  an  irresistible 
case  for  the  claim  of  Leeds  to  an  enlarged 
representation;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  would 
repeat  his  conviction  that  unless  that  claim 
was  granted,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
measure  of  the  Government  to  give  satis- 
faction. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  so  recently  expressed  my 
opinion  upon  this  subject,  indeed,  I  have  so 
frequently  on  analogous  subjects  troubled 
the  House  with  my  views  upon  it,  that  I 
feel  I  ought  to  ask  the  permission  of  the 
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Committee  before  I  repeat  them.  I  agree 
with  what  has  been  said  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Staffordshire  (Mr. 
Adderley),  that  we  must  not  forget,  in  con- 
sidering our  representative  system  that  we 
are  sent  here  pre-eminently  to  represent 
localities  and  opinions.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  says  it  is  very  well  for  one 
or  two  men  to  represent  localities  and  opi- 
nions, but  that  when  we  go  into  the  lobby 
we  want  representation  more  proportionate 
to  the  population,  industry,  and  prosperity 
of  the  place.  But  I  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  the  influence  of  the  town 
which  he  represents  is  not  to  be  meted  by 
the  votes  of  the  two  Members  who  are  its 
representatives  in  this  House.  Everybody 
knows  very  well  that  if  questions  arise  in 
which  the  interests  of  Birmingham,  or 
Manchester,  or  Leeds  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  merely  the  two  Members  who  repre- 
Bent  the  particular  boroughs  here,  who  are 
prepared  to  endorse  their  interests,  advo- 
cate their  claims,  and  exercise  over  the 
deeision  and  opinion  of  the  House  a  pro- 
portionate power ;  and  so  it  is  with  the 
metropolis.  The  metropolis  will  now  be 
represented  by  twenty  Members;  but  we 
know  very  well  that  if  a  great  question 
arises  which  actually  concerns  the  interests 
of  the  metropolis,  its  power  in  this  House 
is  not  to  be  measured  merely  by  the  twenty 
irho  represent  it.  We  know  that  forty, 
sixty,  eighty  Members,  or  many  more 
will  be  prepared  to  act  as  if  they  had  been 
returned  from  the  same  polling-booth  as 
the  avowed  representatives  in  this  House, 
as  if  they  were  directly  responsible  to  the 
constituencies  of  the  city  or  the  borough 
of  Marylebone.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  (Mr.  T.  Chambers)  says  it  is  very 
important  that  we  should  Anally  decide  on 
the  principle  on  which  the  representative 
aystem  of  the  country  is  to  be  established. 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  do  so;  beeause  I 
am  sure  that,  if  we  do  so,  we  shall  arrive 
at  results  which  will  greatly  disappoint  the 
people  of  this  country.  Our  ancient  sys- 
tem of  representation,  which  has  endured 
80  long,  and  is  so  various  and  so  complete, 
has  been,  of  course,  the  result  in  a  great 
degree  of  accident,  partly  of  contrivance, 
and  still  more  of  the  genius  of  the  country 
acting  on  events  that  have  developed  them- 
selves in  the  history  of  an  ancient  nation; 
and  the  legislative  machinery  which  it  has 
produced  has  adapted  itself  as  time  has 
gone  on,  and  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  have  changed,  so  that  even  this 
borough  representation,  which  never  was 
intended,  as  we  all  know,  to  represent  the 
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various  interests  of  an  Empire  such  as 
Great  Britain  has  become,  has  still,  in  a 
great  measure,  adequately  and  powerfully 
represented  the  variety  of  its  interests, 
which  no  formal  preparation  could  have  con- 
templated. It  has  adapted  itself  to  those  va- 
rious interests;  and  when  we  tamper  with  it 
and  curtail  its  dimensions — still  more  when 
we  attempt  to  destroy  it — we  are  bound  to 
see  that  we  supply  other  machinery  ade- 
quate to  the  great  Imperial  uses  which  it  has 
served.  In  considering  this  question  of  re- 
distribution of  seats,  we  have  had  placed 
before  us  a  certain  number  of  seats,  and 
we  had  to  recommend  to  the  House 
the  mode  in  which  we  think  on  the  whole 
it  most  conducive  to  the  public  interest, 
and  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  coun- 
try, in  which  that  distribution  shall  take 
place.  We  have  recommended  in  the  plan 
that  we  have  laid  before  the  House  that 
out  of  the  forty-five  seats  twenty-five 
should  be  given  to  counties,  nineteen  to 
boroughs,  and  one  to  a  University.  The 
House  was  perfectly  prepared,  public  opi- 
nion generally  was  perfectly  prepared,  that 
that  considerable  proportion  which  we 
have  no  doubt  proposed  with  reference  to 
the  counties  should  be  made.  Protracted 
discussions,  and  the  admissions  of  leading 
men  on  both  sides — the  result  of  the  facts 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar — had  ren- 
dered public  opinion  general  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  justice  required,  in  a 
re-distribution  of  the  seats,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  counties  should  be  more 
largely  and  more  directly  represented.  No- 
thing shall  tempt  me  to  trouble  the  House 
any  further  with  statistical  details  on  this 
subject,  especially  after  the  experience 
which  we  may  profit  by  of  the, interest- 
ing narrative  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds 
in  favour  of  the  town  of  which  he  is  most 
certainly  an  able  representative.  But  there 
is  no  doubt  that  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country  do  not  live  in  Parliamentary 
boroughs,  and  that  they  are  represented 
by  a  very  small  number  of  Members.  No 
answer  has  ever  yet  been  given  to  that, 
although  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  started 
a  new  reason  as  regarded  the  inadequate 
distribution  in  regard  to  counties ;  for  he 
said  that  the  fallacy  of  my  statement  con- 
sisted in  this,  that  I  took  no  consideration 
of  the  number  of  constituencies,  or  of  the 
character  and  number  of  the  qualifications 
in  these  constituencies,  though  these  are 
the  elements  we  ought  to  consider,  and  not 
mere  population.  I  was  surprised  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  enforced  that 
view,  because  it  appeared  to  me  to  lead  to 
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a  train  of  obser? ations  fatal  to  his  oonclu- 
sioDB.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  the  pre- 
sent coDStituenoies,  tbe  number  in  the  coun- 
ties is  larger  than  the  constituencies  of  the 
boroughs.  If  we  look  to  the  qualifica- 
tions the  lowest  qualification  belongs  to 
the  county  constituencies,  and  not  to  the 
boroughs.  Therefore,  e?en  in  the  view  of 
the  right  hen.  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, there  is  nothing  that  can  mitigate 
the  injustice  of  more  than  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  being  represented  by  160 
Members,  and  the  smaller  body  being  re- 
presented by  double  that  number.  When 
I  hear  Gentlemen  opposite  every  night 
— as  the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  has 
done  within  the  last  twenty  minutes — 
talk  of  the  necessity  of  having  a  hard 
line  between  tbe  county  and  borough 
population,  I  can  only  say,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  change  the  relative  positions 
of  the  two  populations  ?  If  the  boroughs 
were  represented  by  162  Members  would 
you  be  satisfied  if  I  got  up  and  said, 
**  Never  mind  that,  I  am  against  hard  lines 
between  borough  and  county  populations  ; 
be  satisfied  that  virtually  you  have  the 
same  sympathies  and  interests,  and  though 
you  are  only  represented  by  half  the  num- 
ber, while  you  have  a  larger  population, 
the  identity  of  sentiment  and  of  interest  as 
Englishmen  renders  you  exactly  in  the 
same  position  as  we  are?"  That  I  am 
sure  would  not  be  for  a  moment  submitted 
to.  I  have  not  heard  in  the  course  of 
these  discussions  of  any  one  who  chal- 
lenged the  propriety  of  the  sound  policy 
of  the  general  amount  of  the  re-distribu- 
tion which  we  have  proposed.  I  do  not 
wish  to  bind  the  House  to  details,  by  which 
we  have  determined  to  increase  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  counties  ;  but  I  come  to 
the  question  as  to  the  boroughs.  My  opi* 
nion  is  that  the  plan  of  the  Government 
was  and  is  founded  on  sound  principles, 
and  that,  in  the  arrangements  that  have 
been  made,  -there  has  not  for  a  moment 
been  the  slightest  consideration  of  party 
interests.  I  repeat  that,  and  I  defy  any 
one  to  show  anything  of  the  kind.  As  to 
the  absurd  allegation  that  we  have  taken 
large  towns  out  of  counties,  and,  by  giving 
them  representation,  have  increased  the 
county  representation,  if  large  communi- 
ties have  arisen  in  counties  with  distinctive 
interests  requiring  representation  how  could 
we  give  the  representation  in  any  other 
way?  If  after  that  there  still  exists  a 
larger  amount  of  population  in  the  counties 
than  in  the  Parliamentary  boroughs,  what 
eould  we  do  more  justly  than  increase  tbe 
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representation  of  the  counties  ?  These  are 
sound  principles,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
acted  upon  by  both  sides,  and,  as  far  as 
party  interests  are  concerned,  any  petty 
arrangement  of  that  kind,  which  we  really 
despise,  and  which  we  believe  tflways  ends 
in  failure,  and  often  in  absurd  contrasts 
eventually  to  the  intentions  contemplated, 
has  never  been  contemplated  by  us.  What 
have  we  done  with  respect  to  the  nineteen 
boroughs  ?  We  have  endeavoured  as  much 
as  possible  to  distribute  the  representation 
over  the  country,  particularly  in  the  North, 
where  considerable  towns  have  arisen  since 
the  settlement  of  1832.  In  settling  the 
question  of  increased  representation  as  re- 
gards boroughs,  we  have  acted  upon  dis« 
tribution  and  division,  even  in  boroughs  as 
well  as  counties,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offered.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
brought  forward  a  considerable  Motion 
the  other  day,  and,  as  it  appeared  on  the 
Paper,  no  one  could  doubt  the  object  of 
it  was  to  strike  at  the  scheme  we  pro- 
posed. The  hon.  Member  began  by  increas- 
ing the  representation  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  great  towns ;  he  proposed  to 
group  other  boroughs,  and  then  to  add 
greatly  to  the  representation  of  the  coun- 
ties, almost,  if  not  quite  as  much,  as  we 
did,  but  on  a  principle  which  we  believed 
would  lead  only  to  imperfect  representa- 
tion. We  were,  therefore,  totally  opposed 
to  that  plan,  and  it  is  one  we  could  not 
have  accepted  under  any  circumstances. 
The  merits  of  the  scheme  the  Committee 
were  not  called  upon  to  decide,  because  on 
the  first  portion  of  it  there  was  a  majority, 
though  not  a  considerable  majority,  against 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick. 
The  principle  of  accumulating  repre- 
sentatives for  places,  counties  or  bo« 
roughs,  I  believe  to  be  a  wrong  principle 
for  the  reason  which  my  right  hon.  Friend 
near  me  has  stated,  and  to  which  I  have 
often  referred  in  this  House.  If  I  saw  any 
prospect  of  building  up  our  system  of  re- 
presentation on  that  principle,  I  should 
augur  the  very  worst  results  for  the  cha- 
racter of  this  House.  But  so  far  as  the 
distribution  of  those  new  boroughs  is  con- 
cerned, I  perfectly  agree  that  if  you  bring 
forward  a  great  measure  like  the  present, 
which  is  not  brought  forward  as  a  party 
question  —  which  never  would  have  been 
advanced  to  its  present  position  without 
the  assistance  of  both  sides — you  must 
meet  all  these  questions  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise and  of  mutual  concession.  I  freelj 
admit  that  if  we  can  meet  those  claims  in 
ft  way  that  will  not  affect  the  arrangement 
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we  have  made  to  gi?e  a  more  adequate, 
though  not  a  complete,  representation  to 
counties — if  we  can,  by  a  re-arrangement 
of  the  plan  on  the  table  with  respect  to 
boroughs,  meet  the  views  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  and  mj  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Liverpool,  I  am  perfectly 
ready,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Tcrnment,  to  waive  any  objection  we  may 
have  as  to  the  principle  by  which  the 
number  of  representatives  for  the  whole  of 
England  may  be  determined.  I  believe 
there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  that 
principle  being  carried  to  that  excess  which 
he  thinks  erroneous  and  perilous;  and  I  am 
willing  to  admit  that  it  is  only  by  a  spirit 
of  compromise  that  we  can  carry  this 
measure  to  a  successful  conclusion.  1  shall 
be  prepared  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, u  my  proposition  is  accepted  in  the 
same  spirit,  to  accede  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool,  re- 
serving to  myself,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  necessary  right  of  remodelling  the 
Schedules  so  far  as  the  intended  necessary 
borough  representation  is  concerned.  With 
regard  to  what  fell  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Marylebone,  who  to-night  has  enforced 
a  great  increase  of  the  representation  of 
the  metropolis,  and  has  founded  his  claim 
on  the  plea  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool, I  beg  to  remind  him  that  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  representation  of  the  me- 
tropolis by  the  Schedules  in  the  table  to 
the  amount  of  four  Members.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  offer  any  plan  for  distributing 
those  seats,  or  settling  the  representation 
in  any  single  principle  of  universal  appli- 
cation or  practice;  and,  feeling  that  all  our 
arrangements  must  be  of  the  character  of 
compromise,  I  must  say  that  the  metro- 
polis has  no  cause  to  complain  of  the  ge- 
neral arrangements  we  have  made.  So 
much  with  regard  to  the  three  additional 
Members  to  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and 
Liverpool. 

Now,  although  it  would  have  been  suf- 
ficient for  me  before  I  sat  down  to  have 
expressed  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
our  wish  to  meet  the  claims  embodied 
in  the  Motion  before  the  House,  I  must 
say  that,  considering  the  noble  rivalry 
which  exists  between  the  industries  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  I  think  it  would 
be  most  unwise  of  us  to  confer  an  increase 
of  representation  on  the  two  great  cities  of 
Lancashire,  and  not  to  acknowledge  the 
claim  of  the  great  city  of  the  rival  indus- 
try— I  mean  Leeds.  I  shall  therefore,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  be  prepared, 
at  the  fitting  time,  to  make  such  changes 


^  in  the  Schedule  as  would  give  an  additional 
representative  to  each  of  these  four  con- 
stituencies. But  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly 
understood  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  only  prepared  to  give  that  in- 
crease of  representation  to  those  places  by 
remodelliog  the  Schedules  upon  the  table  ; 
and  I  must  add  that  if  Manchester  is  to 
have  three  Members,  Salford  must  be  con- 
tent with  one,  while  the  additional  seats 
for  the  three  other  cities  must  be  withheld 
from  those  boroughs  whose  claims  for  in- 
creased representation  we  should  otherwise 
have  recommended  to  the  House  for  fa- 
vourable consideration — for  those  are  the 
only  sources  at  our  disposal  for  achiefing 
that  end.  We  make  this  offer  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Government  in 
the  spirit  of  compromise,  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  and  reciprocal  concession  ;  and  we 
do  it  with  the  sincere  hope  that  we  shall 
by  this  means  advance  and  expedite  tho 
cause  of  the  great  measure  now  under  our 
consideration. 

General  PEEL:  I  voted  against  this 
proposal  when  it  was  brought  forward  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick,  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it  now  that  it  is  brought  forward 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liver- 
pool. I  opposed  it  when  brought  forward 
by  the  Member  for  Wick  from  no  party 
motive  ;  for  I  have  no  intention  of  sharing 
in  the  responsibility  which  will  attach  to, 
or  being  included  in  the  censure  which 
will  be  passed  hereafter  on,  the  great  Con- 
servative party  for  their  conduct  in  regard 
to  this  Reform  Bill.  If  I  admitted  the 
correctness  of  the  principle  on  which  you 
have  established  the  franchise,  I  should 
be  prepared  to  go  much  further  than  you 
do  with  respect  to  the  re-distribution  of 
seats;  for  there  was  not  a  single  argument 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  franchise 
that  would  not  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  formation  of  electoral  districts.  My 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford- 
shire took  strong  exception  to  the  franchise 
being  called  "  household  suffrage  pure  and 
simple  ;"  and  although  the  only  reason  he 
gave  at  the  time  was,  that  it  was  such  a 
"mouthful,''  I  was  sure  that  he  had  other 
objections.  I  can  easily  imagine  his  having 
a  conscientious  scruple  to  its  being  called 
'•  pure  ;"  but  its  **  simplicity  "  is  equalled 
only  I  think  by  that  of  the  hon.  Members 
who  sit  around  him,  who  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  great  Conservative  measure. 
I  am  afraid  when  they  have  swallowed  tho 
camel  they  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
digest.  How  long  do  those  hon.  Gentle- 
men think  this  re-distribution  of  seats  will 
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last  with  household  suffrage  ?     I  predicted 
-—it   was  hardly  a  prediction,  for  it  was 
ful611ed  almost  as  soon  as  uttered-^that 
the  securities  you  relied  upon  would  he 
swept  away;    and    I  now  predict,   with 
equal  confidence,  that  this  re-distribution 
of  seats  will  not  last  through  the  next 
Parliament.     Whether  the  proposition  for 
orerthrowing  it  will  come  from  those  who 
now  hold  office  or  from  those  who  sit  on 
the  Benches  opposite  I  cannot  say  ;  but  of 
this  I  am  certain,  that  this  re-distribution 
of  seats  can  never  exist  with  household  suf- 
frage.     What   are    the   principles   upon 
which  you  established  this  household  suf- 
frage!   It  was  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  any  **  hard  and  fast  line  " — a 
mouthful  we  are  indebted  to  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  him- 
self for »-  but  what   line  can   there   be 
established  so  hard   or   so   fast   as   the 
boundary  line  of  your  boroughs.    How  long 
do  you  think  that  those  who  live  just  out- 
side the  boundaries  will  be  content  to  see 
the  "  residuum  and  migratory  paupers  " — 
recollect  this  is  your  description  and  not 
mine  of  a  portion  of  the  new  oonstituencj 
you  are  about  to  form — possessing  three 
votes,  whilst  they  have  none?      Depend 
upon  it,  this  will  not  last.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire very  emphatically  reminded  the  Chan- 
cellor of  thp  Exchequer  that  this  Bill  is 
no  longer  the   Bill  of  the  Government. 
Upon  my  word  I  do  not  know  whose  Bill 
it  is.     As  the  word  ''  compound  "  is  no 
longer  required   for  the  householder,  we 
may  as  well  attach  it  to  the  Bill,  for  it  is 
"compounded"  of  every  Amendment  that 
has  been  proposed  to  the  House.     I,  for 
one,  am  not  prepared  to  share  in  the  re- 
sponsibility of  passing  it,  and   shall  vote 
against  the  third   reading  of  it.      There 
are  three  things  which  I  have — I  will  not 
say  learnt  during  the  progress  of  this  Bill, 
but  with  respect  to   which  my  preceding 
opinions  have  been  confirmed  :  the  first  is, 
that  nothing  has  so  slight  a  vitality  as  a 
*' vital  point;"  the  second   that  there  is 
nothing  so  insecure  as  "securities;"  and 
the  third  that  there  is  nothing  so  elastic 
as  the  conscience  of  a  Cabinet  Minister. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  do  not  think  it 
is  my  duty  to  follow  and  to  comment 
upon  the  remarks  which  have  just  been 
offered  to  the  Committee  by  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  opposite.  His  posi- 
tion and  ours  are  very  different,  seeing  that 
he  entertains  a  conscientious  objection  to 
the  body  and  substance  of  this  Bill.  The 
body  of  this  Bill,  as  I  ventured  to  state 
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the  other  night  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,   has  become  such  that,  as  far 
as    I  am  able  to  form  a  judgment,   the 
opinion   of    the   great  majority    of    this 
House  is  that  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  public  interest  that. this 
Bill  should  pass  as  soon  as  possible.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  measure  assumes  a 
character  and  an  aspect  which  would  justify 
me  in  saying  that  its  progress  no  longer 
depends  upon  the  influence  of  the  Executive 
Government  so  much  as  upon  the  desire  of 
the  House.     It  is,  therefore,  not  for  me  to 
make  any  proposal  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  delaying  a  consummation  which  I 
think,  for  the  public  interest,  ought  to  be 
arrived  at  as  shortly  as  possible,  but  I  am 
obliged  to  say  a  few  words  to  prevent  any 
misunderstanding.      After  the  speech   of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  I  cannot 
but  help  contrasting  it  with  that  of  the 
right    hon.   Gentleman  the  Member    for 
North  Staffordshire,  in  which  he  announced 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool   was    a    portentous  innovation, 
which  would  inevitably  lead  to  a  total  sub- 
version of  the  representative  system   of 
this  country.    It  is  not,  however,   neces- 
sary for  me  to  occupy  the  time  of   the 
Committee   by  any  argument  upon  that 
point  after   the  acceptance  of  the  hon. 
Member's  Motion  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
coupled  with  his  gracious  compliment  of 
making  a  similar  concession  on  behalf  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds.     There  were,  however, 
words  used  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that,  for  fear  of  some  misunderstanding,  I 
cannot  pass  without  some  observation.     It 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  follow  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  through  his  argument  re- 
specting the  controversy  between  the  bo- 
roughs and  the  counties,  beyond  disclaim- 
ing entirely  the  representation  he  gave  of 
my  statement,  and  for  this  reason,  that  we 
are  not  to-night  involved  in  a  controversy 
between  the  representation  of  the  counties 
and  the  towns.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
tells  us  that  in  order  to  obtain  the  seats 
necessary  to  carry  out  his  concession  he 
shall  be  compelled  to  take  them  from  those 
boroughs  to  whom  additional  seats  were  to 
have  been  given.     But  it  is  not  from  the 
counties  that  we  should  propose  to  obtain 
those  seats — the  question  lies  between  the 
representation,  not  of  counties  and   of  bo- 
roughs, but  between  different  classes  of 
towns.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
says  that  this  concession  is  made  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise  ;  but  were  not  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  and 
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the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ports- 
mouth  also  put  forth  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
promise ?  The  Motion  of  the  latter  was 
most  moderate  ;  his  proposition  irould  have 
taken  the  number  of  seats  required  from 
the  smaller  boroughs  to  the  number  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  of  last  year,  within  one. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  efen  yet  taken  a  broad 
Tiew  of  the  question ;  because,  as  was  said 
by  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  op- 
posite (General  Peel),  with  so  large  an  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  the  re-distribution 
should  have  been  correspondingly  extended. 
On  an  occasion  like  the  present,  when  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  kindly 
offered  us  a  boon,  it  really  seems  in?idious 
to  do  anything  else  than  to  accept  the 
proffer  with  thankfulness,  and  to  let  the 
morrow  shift  for  itself.  I  should  have 
been  prepared  to  have  so  acted,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fair  and  candid,  but  explicit 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  explained  that  he  should  be 
compelled  to  take  the  seats  he  gave  to 
these  four  large  towns  from  other  large 
towns,  that  he  would  not  meddle  with 
small  towns  of  2,000,  3,000,  or  4,000  in- 
habitants, or  even  with  towns  of  10,000 
and  11,000  ;  for  he  distinctly  intimated 
that  no  more  was  to  be  had  from  that 
scarce,  but  that  the  means  of  satisfying 
the  demand  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lirer- 
pool  must  be  found  in  a  modification  of  the 
Schedules — that  is,  in  withdrawing  Mem- 
bers which  he  had  proposed  to  confer  on 
boroughs  having  a  population  of  20,000, 
30,000,  and  40,000.  It  would  not  be  can- 
did to  allow  that  statement  to  pass  without 
Baying  that  I,  for  one,  am  convinced  that 
no  such  arrangement  can  be  satisfactory. 
I  earnestly  trust  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proceeds  to  carry  out  his  con- 
cession, so  satisfactory  in  itself,  by  a  re- 
consideration of  the  Schedules,  that  he  will 
propose  some  enlargement  of  the  number 
of  disposable  seats. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said,  he 
hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  so  re-model  the  Schedules  that  the 
great  towns  in  the  North  of  England  would 
not  monopolize  the  whole  of  the  repre- 
sentation. Bristol,  it  should  be  remem- 
beredy  was  little  inferior  in  wealth,  im- 
portance, and  variety  of  interests  to  any 
other  city  having  the  same  number  of 
Members,  and  certainly  should  be  among 
those  having  three. 

Ma.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  also  hoped 
that  the  claims  of  Bristol  would  not  be 
overlooked. 


Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  hon.  Member  for  Maldon  what  he 
intended  doing  with  regard  to  his  Amend- 
ment proposing  to  reduce  the  Members 
for  London  to  two  ? 

Mb.  SANDFORD  said,  that  he  had 
been  taken  by  surprise  by  the  decision  the 
Government  had  come  to,  and  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  considerable  difficulty.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Staffordshire  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  what  was  commonly  known  as  "  a 
nine-pin ;  "  beseemed  to  have  been  put  up 
in  order  that  he  might  be  bowled  over.  He 
would,  however,  be  happy  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment  if  it  would  be  more  pleasing 
to  the  Committee  for  him  to  do  so. 

Mb.  BAZLEY  said,  he  wished  to  thank 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  behalf 
of  his  constituency ;  but  entreated  him  not 
to  reyoke  his  promise  of  an  additional  Mem- 
ber for  Salford,  in  redeeming  his  promise  of 
a  third  Member  for  Manchester,  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  two  places  were  quite  distinct. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  GASELEE  said,  he 
regretted  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  put  up  a  Cabinet  Minister  to 
denounce  a  proposal  which  he  conceded  at 
the  last  moment.  It  might  be  character- 
ized as  an  act  of  conciliation,  but  he  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Gaselee)  did  not  accept  it  as  such, 
and  he  was  prepared  to  vote  against  it. 
In  his  opinion,  the  re-distribution  scheme 
of  the  Government,  bad  as  it  was,  had  been 
made  worse  by  the  sudden  giving  way  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  believed 
that  in  a  Reformed  Parliament  it  would  not 
last  a  month.  But  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  yielded  on  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick,  he  trusted  that  he 
would  also  give  way  on  his.  He  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  after  con- 
sulting with  his  Colleagues,  would  accept 
that  latter  most  moderate  suggestion— 
namely,  to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  with 
less  than  5,000  inhabitants.  He  brought 
it  forward,  not  because  he  thought  it  was  a 
measure  which  ought  to  be  carried,  but 
because  he  considered  it  was  the  only  mea- 
sure which,  considering  the  temper  of  the 
House,  had  any  chance  of  success.  He 
warned  the  Government  that  if  they  did 
not  take  his  advice,  the  new  House,  instead 
of  being  content  to  draw  the  line  at  5,000 
and  10,000,  would  not  stop  at  10,000,  or 
even  at  20,000. 

Mb.  CHEETHAM  said,  he  much  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  after  having 
I  inserted  the  borough  which  he  represented 
among  those  that  were  to  get  another 
Member,  should  now  take  that  Membei: 
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away  and  give  him  to  Manohesler.  He 
begged  to  give  notice  that  he  should  op- 
pose this  part  of  the  scheme. 

Mr.  LAINGr  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whether 
he  would  be  prepared  to-morrow,  when  the 
next  clause  came  on,  to  state  specifically 
the  means  by  which  he  proposed  to  get 
the  four  seats  he  had  now  given  to  the 
boroughs?  The  Committee  could  then 
decide  between  his  proposal  to  group  cer- 
tain boroughs,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  s  proposal  to  deprive  certain 
boroughs  of  an  additional  Member. 

Mb.  HORSFALL  said,  that  after  what 
had  fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, he  would  not  put  the  Committee 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing.  He  would 
withdraw  the  clause.     [•*  No,  no  !  "] 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  it  was  de- 
sirable  to  know  what  further  direction  the 
discussion  would  take.  The  Committee 
was  very  much  in  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  If  the  Government 
would  produce  a  clause  by  which  could  be 
determined  the  whole  question  of  enfran- 
chisement of  large  towns,  he  should  not 
object  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  clause. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  course  which  I  shall  take 
will  be  to  put  in  the  most  practical  and 
business-like  shape  some  proviso  that  will 
secure  this  additional  representation  to  the 
four  large  towns;  but  I  cannot  at  this 
moment  say  how  I  shall  do  it. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  do  not  see  what 
other  answer  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
could  give.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  be  able  to  mention  to-morrow  in 
what  way  he  proposes  to  make  provision 
for  the  additional  seats. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: It  does  not  appear  to  me  that 
the  question  would  naturally  come  on  to- 
morrow. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  had  requested  that  the  amended 
list  of  boroughs  might  be  produced  ;  but 
there  had  been  no  return  at  present  of 
the  area  of  population,  and  until  this  was 
done  it  would  uot  be  advisable  to  deter- 
mine which  boroughs  should  be  omitted 
from  the  Schedule. 

Mb.  BAINES  said,  he  thought  the  ob- 
ject of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool 
would  be  obtained  by  adding  Leeds,  and 
he  proposed  to  leave  out  the  number  fifty, 
which  would  include  that  borough. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :   The  best  plan  will  be  to  read 

Mr.  Chatham 


,  the  clause  a  second  time,  and  then  to  report 
Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  pot,  "  That 
the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time.'* 

The  Committee  divided  .—Ayes  297  ; 
Noes  63:   Majority  234. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  our 
hearing  to-morrow  at  two  o'clock  what  are 
the  proposals  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man intends  to  submit  with  respect  to  the 
disfranchisement  of  boroughs  to  supply 
seats  to  the  large  towns  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: We  do  not  propose  to  disfran- 
chise any  borough. 

YisoouNT  CRANBORNE  :  I  must  put 
my  question  in  another  form.  Will  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  be  prepared  at  two 
o'clock  to-morrow,  when  we  meet  again,  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  he  proposes  to 
find  the  four  additional  Members  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  shall  be  prepared  at  two  o'clock 
to-morrow  to  proceed  with  the  Reform  Bill. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow. 

SUPPLY— THE  VOLUNTEERS. 
Report  [13th  June.] 

Postponed  Resolution  considered. 

Mk.  ACLAND  said,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  allow- 
ance of  4«.  per  man  for  scattered  corps 
attending  the  battalion  drill  which  was  re- 
quired to  qualify  them  for  the  capitation 
grant.  He  pointed  out  the  expense  in- 
Tolyed  in  attending  battalion  drills  and 
inspections,  the  special  hardship  of  refusing 
any  grant  on  account  of  head-quarter  com- 
panies, which  might  tra? el  as  much  as  any 
others,  and  the  expediency  of  granting  a 
travelling  allowance  specially  for  brigade 
field  days.  He  gate  instances  of  the 
operation  of  the  present  system,  and  con- 
trasted the  £2  per  annum  for  clothing  and 
saddlery,  and  the  £2  16«.  for  eight  days' 
subsistence  of  man  and  horse  allowed  to 
the  Yeomanry  with  the  20s.  allowed  to  the 
Volunteers  for  all  equipments,  ranges,  and 
orderly  room  and  4s.  for  travelling  ex- 
penses. The  consequence  was  that  on  the 
captains  were  thrown  heavy  personal  ex- 
penses, to  the  amount  of  £40  or  £50,  to 
enable  their  mon  to  perform  their  duty, 
and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
captains  were  flocking  out  of  the  force. 
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He  did  not  press  the  Gofemment  for  an 
immediate  answer,  nor  did  he  ask  for  a 
large  increase  of  the  capitation  grant,  but 
he  hoped  they  would  consider  the  question. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  would  re-con- 
sider the  answer  he  gave  a  short  time 
since  ;  and  he  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  propose  some  increase 
of  the  present  allowance.  He  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  take 
a  less  fayourahle  view  of  this  corps  than 
bis  right  hon.  and  gallant  Predecessor 
(General  Peel),  who  had  first  brought  out 
the  Volunteer  corps. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  that  the 
efficiency  of  the  Volunteer  force  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  grant  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  hoped  the  representations 
made  to  the  Government  would  receive 
careful  and  favourable  consideration.  No 
force  of  similar  character  could  be  raised 
in  the  country  on  such  easy  terms;  but  its 
efficiency  depended  very  much  upon  emu- 
lation, and  that  must  be  nurtured  by  pub- 
lie  and  private  bounty.  The  Volunteer 
force  had  produced  a  powerful  moral  effect 
at  a  great  political  crisis,  and  no  more 
suitable  force  conld  be  desired  to  whom  to 
commit  the  liberties  and  safety  of  the 
conntry. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
"burden  of  maintaining  the  Volunteer  force 
now  pressed  heavily  on  commanding  offi- 
cers, and  it  was  hardly  right  that  the 
country  should  rely  upon  them  to  bear  this 
expense.  He  rose  simply  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  for  War, 
vfhether  he  could  tell  the  House  what 
would  be  done  respecting  the  instructions 
to  Volunteers  ? 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  agreed  with 
bis  hon.  Friend  that  if  the  Government 
wished  for  the  continuance  of  the  force 
tbey  must  give  it  further  assistance. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  did  not  think 
the  Government  paid  sufficient  attention  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Volunteer  force  ; 
and  he  would  particularly  draw  attention 
to  the  claim  of  the  engineer  corps,  which 
he  trusted  would  be  favourably  considered. 

Mr.  SELWYN  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  well  if  the  Volunteers  and  re< 
gulars  could  be  drilled  more  frequently 
together.  The  Volunteers  would  have 
much  to  learn  from  the  regulars,  while,*  on 
the  other  hand,  the  officers  of  regulars 
would  gain  experience  in  the  command  of 
a  larger  body  of  troops  than  could  other- 
wise be  brought  together,  and  also  in  the 
command  of  more  or  less  irregular  forces, 


who  in    actual    service   were   frequently 
massed  with  the  regulars. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  insufficient  travelling  allowance  now 
made  to  the  Volunteers  was  one  of  the 
subjects  touched  upon  in  the  memoran- 
dum. It  was  proposed  that,  instead  of  a 
fixed  payment  of  4f.  per  man  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attending  battalion  drill,  there 
should  be  a  graduated -seale  of  mileage 
allowauce.  He  thought  that  proposal  well 
worthy  of  consideration;  and  he  wished  to 
state  that  it  was  quite  irrespective  of  an 
increase  in  the  capitation  grant.  It  should 
receive  early  consideration,  and  he  hoped 
that  on  that  point,  at  least,  he  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Volunteer 
officers.  He  did  not  yield  to  any  one  in 
his  sincere  desire  to  encourage  the  noble 
Volunteer  movement,  nor  in  the  deep  re« 
gret  he  should  feel  if  any  circumstance, 
pecuniary  or  otherwise,  should  lead  any 
considerable  number  of  Volunteer  officers 
to  withdraw  from  the  force.  He  assumed 
that  the  reason  his  answer  to  his  noble 
Friend  on  a  former  occasion  was  thought 
unsatisfactory  arose  from  his  disinclination 
to  enter  into  any  engagement  respecting 
the  increase  of  the  capitation  grant.  What 
he  said  was  that  it  would  be  impossible, 
after  the  Estimates  for  the  current  year 
had  been  presented,  to  give  a  hasty  de- 
cision on  this  point,  involving  an  increased 
expenditure  of  £150,000  a  year,  without 
the  full  concurrence  of  his  Colleagues. 
That  answer  he  must  repeat,  and  he  could 
not  now  enter  into  any  engagement  with- 
out consulting  his  Colleagues.  With  re- 
gard to  the  modification  of  the  Volunteer 
regulations,  as  to  co-operation  with  the 
civil  power,  he  had  that  morning  been 
considering  them,  in  order  to  meet  the 
particular  objections  urged  against  them. 
He  was  not  now  prepared  to  enter  into 
any  definite  engagement ,  on  the  subject, 
but  he  hoped  to  make  such  changes  as 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  his  decision 
would  certainly  be  communicated  to  the 
House  before  the  close  of  the  Session.  He 
agreed  with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge that  the  plan  of  drilling  the  Volun- 
teers and  regulars  together  would  be  most 
advantageous  wherever  it  could  be  carried 
out,  hut  it  was  very  much  a  question  of 
convenience  and  locality.  Last  year  a 
large  body  of  Volunteers  and  regulars 
were  drilled  together  in  Devon,  and  militia 
regiments  had  been  quartered  at  Alder- 
shot  and  drilled  with  regular  troops  with 
mutual  advantage.     The  case  of  the  engi- 
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neers  would  oome  under  hiB  oonBideration 
along  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Volun- 
teera. 

Kesolntion  agreed  to, 

RAILWAYS  (GUARDS'  AND  PASSENGERS' 

COMMUNICATION)  BILL— [Bill  89.] 

(Mr.  Henry  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Patrick  (ySrim.) 

THIRD  READIKO. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  he  now  read  the  third 
time."— (ifr.  IT.  B.  Sheridan.) 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  he  objected  to  pro- 
ceeding with  the  Bill  at  so  late  an  hour  (a 
quarter  past  one  o'clock). 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  had 
receifed  a  letter  from  Captain  Tyler  ap- 
proving the  Bill.  It  had  been  fully  dis- 
cussed on  a  previous  stage,  and  he  must 
therefore  persist  in  carrying  the  Bill 
through  its  last  stage. 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  he  was  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  hut  he  should  divide  against  pro- 
ceeding with  it  on  the  present  occasion,  on 
the  principle  that  opposed  business  ought 
not  to  be  taken  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Mr.  Serjeant  QASELEE  moved  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months.  ^ 

Mr.  DILLWYN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "  now/*  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  three 
months."— (i/r.  Serjeant  Oaselee.) 

Mr.  PAULL  said,  that  on  many  lines 
trains  succeeded  each  other  at  intervals  of 
three  and  four  minutes.  Timid  people 
would  stop  the  trains  if  a  means  of  com- 
munication existed,  and  thus  a  new  source 
of  railway  collisions  would  be  provided. 
There  was  the  more  need  of  caution,  as 
no  **  ready  and  e£Pectual "  means  of  com- 
munication had  been  shown  to  exist,  and 
the  words  had  been  struck  out  of  the  Bill. 
He  understood  that  the  railway  directors 
were  opposed  to  the  measure,  and  he 
trusted  that  the  House  would  carry  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he 
would  recommend  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dudley  to  consent  to  the  postponement. 
It  was  clear  from  the  appearance  of  the 
House  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
counted  out. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  •  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  John  Fakingtm 


The  House  Hirided ;— Ayes  43 ;  Noes  5: 
Majority  38. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

House  adyoomed  at  a  qoarter 
before  Two  o  olook. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Tuesday,  July  2,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Ftr#r  Reading-^ 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengen'  Communi- 
cation) *  (197) ;  Edinburgh  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  *  (198). 

Second  Reading — Merchant  Shipping  (180); 
Adjutants  of  Volunteers*  ( 192). 

Committee — Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment •(199). 

Report  —  Limerick  Harbour  (Composition  of 
Debt)*  (1S8);  Consecration  and  Ordination 
Fees*  (193);  Court  of  Chancery  (Officers)* 
(194). 

Third  Reading-~Countf  Treasurers  (Ireland)* 
(149);  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland)*  (172), 
hud  passed. 

MOLDAVIA— PERSECaTION  OP  JEWS. 
EXPLANATIOK. 

Lord  DENMAN,  referring  to  the  de- 
bate on  this  subject  last  evening,  called 
attention  to  certain  mistakes  into  which 
the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe)  who  had  introduced  the  subject 
had  fallen,  or  was  reported  to  have  fallen, 
in  quoting  from  the  Treaty  of  1858  in 
reference  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Dana- 
bian  Principalities  with  France.  The  noble 
Viscount  read  a  portion  of  the  Treaty  in  the 
original  French  in  support  of  his  state- 
ment,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
among  the  Papers  presented  to  their  Lord- 
ships on  the  subject  a  right  version  of  the 
Treaty  should  have  been  included,  so  that 
they  might  not  have  to  accept  one  on  the 
authority  of  the  noble  Viscount,  which 
might  be  apt  to  prejudice  their  minds. 

SALE  OF  LAND  BY  AUCTION  BILL— 
(No.  184).— ( The  Lord  SU  Leonards.) 

Commons'  Reasons  for  disagreeing  to 
the  Amendments  made  by  the  Lords  to 
the  Amendments  made  by  the  Commons 
considered  (according  to  Order) :  Then  it 
was  moved  to  insist  on  the  Amendments 
to  which  the  Commons  disagree. 

On  Question,  whether  to  insist  ?  their 
Lordships  divided :  —  Contents  9  ;  Kot- 
Contents  50 :  Uajority  41. 
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Betohed  in  tbe  Negcttive ;  and  a  Mes- 
sage sent  to  the  Commons  to  acquaint 
them  therewith. 

MERCHANT    SHIPPING    BILL— (No.  180.) 
( The  Duke  of  Riehmond,) 

SEOOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  time, 
said,  it  a£Peoted  such  a  numerous  class  of 
Her  Majesty's  subjects  that  he  should  feel 
it  right  to  offer  a  few  obserfations  with  re- 
gard to  it  in  asking  their  Lordships  to  giye 
a  second  reading  to  the  measure.  The 
Mercantile  Marine  of  this  country  consisted 
of  no  less  than  41,000  vessels,  with  a 
tonnage  of  7,302,000  tons,  employing  up- 
wards of  350,000  seamen.  The  discipline 
of  this  great  navy  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
dealt  with  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act, 
1854,  which  provided,  among  other  things, 
for  the  measurement  of  ships,  the  engage- 
ment and  discharge  of  seamen,  their  ac- 
commodation on  board  ship,  and  various 
other  matters  connected  with  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
astonishing  that,  after  the  lapse  of  thirteen 
years,  certain  defects  in  that  Act  should 
have  come  to  light,  rendering  necessary  the 
introduction  of  the  present  measure,  which 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  following  among 
other  points : — Change  in  the  name  of  the 
ahip,  survey  of  ships,  provisions  relating 
to  the  health  and  accommodation  of  sea- 
men, the  prevention  of  scurvy,  medical 
examination  of  seamen,  and  other  trifling 
matters  with  which  it  was  not  necessary 
to  trouble  their  Lordships.  The  law,  as 
now  existing  with  regard  to  the  first  of 
these  points,  was  frequently  evaded  by  the 
colourable  sale  of  a  ship  to  a  foreigner, 
and  subsequent  colourable  re -purchase 
by  an  Englishman,  whereupon  a  different 
name  was  given  to  the  ship.  Without 
troubling  the  House  with  any  lengthened 
details,  he  might  state  that  a  provision 
contained  in  the  Bill  would  render  very 
difficult  any  such  transaction  in  future  as 
the  conversion  of  a  British  merchant 
vessel  into  a  foreign  ship  of  war.  A  re- 
markable instance  of  what  could  be  done 
in  the  way  of  change  of  name  was  afforded 
by  the  case  of  a  British  merchant  vessel, 
Tariously  called  the  Adeline  and  the  Bea- 
trice,  then  the  Confederate  cruiser  Bappa- 
hannoek,  and  finally  the  British  merchant 
■hip  Scylla,  Her  career  began  as  Her 
Majesty's  ship  Victor,  in  which  capacity 


she  formed  one  of  some  old  wooden  vessels 
that  were  sold  off ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  following  the  sale  she  underwent 
all  these  rapid  changes.  He  proposed  to 
meet  such  oases  in  future  by  the  simple 
enactment  that  when  a  British  ship  was  sold 
to  a  foreign  merchant  and  re-purchased  by 
the  British  owneri  the  vessel  should  be 
registered  in  the  same  name  which  she 
bore  prior  to  the  sale.  The  next  point — 
one  of  the  most  important  in  the  Bill- 
was  that  which  proposed  to  deal  with  the 
dreadful  disease  called  scurvy,  the  scourge 
of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  Papers  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Commons  showed 
that  the  disease  had  extended  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
points  which  reflected  least  credit  on  the 
regulations  hitherto  governing  the  Mercan- 
tile Marine  of  England,  that  the  disease 
was  one  hardly  known  in  the  Royal  Navy, 
and  almost  unknown  among  the  navies  of 
foreign  countries.  The  magnitude  of  the 
evil  was  admitted  by  all,  and  the  remedy 
was  easy  of  application.  Shipowners  who 
really  had  the  welfare  of  their  crews  at 
heart  were  most  desirous  of  getting  a  pro- 
per supply  of  pure  limejuice,  as  this,  with 
fresh  vegetables  In  proper  quantities,  was 
the  best  cure  for  scurvy.  The  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  of  1854  required  that  lime- 
juice  should  be  served  out,  but  no  penalty 
attached  to  selling  an  inferior  article.  In 
consequence,  ships  put  to  sea  with  what 
served  as  good  limejuice  for  a  time ;  but 
when  most  needed  it  was  in  many  cases 
found  to  be  bad  and  so  noxious  that  it  was 
absolutely  impossible  to  get  men  to  take  it, 
and  the  disease  in  those  cases  had  its  way. 
It  was  therefore  proposed  to  mix  the  lime- 
juice  in  bond  with  a  certain  quantity  of 
spirits,  and  pack  it  in  special  bottles  for 
safe  keeping  during  a  voyage ;  and  the 
Bill  also  provided  for  the  limejuice  being 
duly  and  properly  served  out  to  the  men. 
Other  provisions  of  the  Bill  related  to  the 
sleeping  and  other  accommodation  of  the 
men  on  board  merchant  vessels.  The  pre- 
sent law  required  that  shipowners  should 
provide  a  certain  amount  of  space  for  their 
men ;  but  although  the  space  was  given, 
it  was  found  that  ventilation  and  light 
were  sadly  wanting  in  cases  where  the 
shipowners  were  careless  about  the  well- 
being  of  their  men ;  this  Bill  therefore 
proposed  to  insist  upon  the  supply  of  all 
accommodation  necessary  for  the  perfect 
health  of  the  men,  and  propose^  to  exempt 
owners  from  paying  tonnage  on  account  of 
the  space  used  for  their  seamen  if  proper 
accommodation  were  given.    In-order  also 
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that  seamen  might  not  embark  on  a  long 
voyage  with  disease  in  their  midst,  it  was 
proposed  to  subject  them  to  medical  in- 
spection at  various  ports.  The  last  clause 
of  the  Bill  might,  at  first  sight,  have  an 
exceptional  appearance ;  but  on  full  consi- 
deration of  it,  he  thought  it  well  advised. 
It  provided  for  the  punishment  of  men 
who  committed  offences  against  foreign 
vessels.  On  a  recent  occasion  a  small 
French  vessel  stranded  near  the  English 
coast  was  set  upon  by  some  men  of  Har- 
tvich,  the  captain  was  subjected  to  violence, 
and  the  ship  taken  possession  of ;  yet  the 
offenders  escaped  unpunished,  because 
their  offence  was  committed  on  a  foreign 
vessel  outside  British  soil.  A  remedy  for 
this  defect  in  our  law  was  provided  in  the 
clause  he  spoke  of,  by  providing  that  the 
offender  shall  be  punished  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed 
against  an  English  ship.  He  concluded 
by  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDBRLEY  ex- 
pressed general  approval  of  the  Bill.  There 
were,  however,  great  difficulties  in  the  way, 
which  he  hoped  might  be  overcome. 

Lord  WROTTESLI^Y  trusted  that 
some  provisions  would  be  introduced  re- 
ferring to  the  adjustment  of  compasses  in 
iron  ships. 

Motion  agreed  to  :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly, and  committed  to  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    or    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  2, 1867. 

MINUTES.]  —  PuBUO  BuAM -- ResoliOion  in 
Committee — Companies  Act  (1862)  Amend- 
ment. 

Ordered — Game  Laws  Amendment  (Ireland)*; 
Companies  Act  (1862)  Amendment*;  Sea 
Fisheries  *  ;  Guarantees  of  Crovernment  Offi- 
cers * ;  Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Ex- 
change* ;  County  General  Assessment  (Scot- 
land)* 

First  Reading— hunacj  (Scotland)*  [219]  ;  Re- 
coTei7  of  Certain  Debts  (Scotland)*  [220]; 
Companies  Act  (1862)  Amendment*  [221 J ; 
Sea  Fisheries  *  [2221 ;  Guarantee  of  Gorern- 
ment  Officers  *  [223J  ;  Promissory  Notes  and 
Bills  of  Exchange*  [224];  County  General 
Assessment  (Scotland)  *  [225] ;  Game  Laws 
Amendment  (Ireland)*  [226]. 

Referred  to  Select  Committee — Sale  of  Liquors  on 
Sunday  (Ireland)*  [05]. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond 


Commirted— Representation  of  the  People  TYO] 
[B.P.]  ;  Land  Contracts  (Ireland)  *  [32] 
[r.p.];  Mines,  Ac.,  Assessment*  (re-eomm,) 
[R.P.J;  Industrial   and    Provident  Societies* 

[198]  [R.P.] 

Report—Sir  John  Port's  Charity  *  [217]. 

Considered  as  amended— VMio  Records  (Ire- 
land)* [157]. 

Third  Reading  —  Attorneys,  Ac.,  Certificate 
Duty  [53],  negatived. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

INFECTION— SANITARY  ACT   OF  1866— 
CASE  OF  EMANUEL  COOK.— QUESTION. 

Sm  J.  CLARKE  JBRVOISE  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  Whether  he 
has  noticed  the  statement  in  The  Times 
of  May  11,  headed  '*  Sanitary  Act  of 
1866/^  in  which  it  appears  that  a  pauper 
(Emanuel  Cook)  was  confined  in  the  pest- 
house  of  the  Aylesbury  Union  Workhouse, 
under  treatment  for  small  pox,  from  whence 
he  twice  escaped,  "setting  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  seyeral  villages  in  a  terrible 
fright;"  that  he  was  taken  before  the 
Linsdale  bench  of  magistrates,  and,  being 
a  pauper,  was  fined  in  the  mitigated  pe- 
nalty of  5s.  and  I2s.  6d.  costs,  and,  in 
default,  "  while  suffering  from  a  dangerous 
infectious  disorder',**  whether  the  alterna- 
tive of  imprisonment  was  ordered  ;  and, 
whether  he  can  state  what  spread  of  imall 
pox  in  the  district  has  ensued  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
on  receiving  notice  of  the  Question,  he  had 
ordered  inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  facts 
of  the  case,  but  he  had  not  yet  receiyed 
any  answer.  As  soon  as  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion to  do  so,  he  should  communicate  the 
information  he  should  receive  to  the  House. 

CASE  OF  COLOUR  SERGEANT  CONNELL. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whe- 
ther any  and  what  decision  had  been  come 
to  on  the  Petitions  to  the  War  Office  of 
Colour  Sergeant  Connell,  late  of  the  78th 
Highlanders,  respecting  his  trial  for  insub- 
ordination by  a  Militia  Regimental  Court 
Martial,  which  sentenced  him  to  confine- 
ment in  Forfar  Gaol  with  hard  labour,  and 
to  the  suspension  of  his  pension  for  three 
months  for  conduct  subsequent  to  his  trial? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  In  conse- 
quence of  having  received  the  petitions  to 
which  the  Question  refers,  and  also  from 
the  communications  received  from  the  hon. 
Member  himself,  I  referred  the  particulars 
of  this  court  martial  to  the  consideration 
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of  tbe  rigbt  hon.  Gentleman  the  Judge 
Adyocat^  General,  and  I  received  from 
him  a  eommunication  expressing  his  opi- 
nion that  the  yarious  proceedings  in  con- 
nection with  this  court  martial  were  in- 
formal. In  consequence  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  fortified  by  the  further  opinion 
of  mj  rigbt  hon.  Friend  that  yery  doubtful 
eyidence  was  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  I  had  no  hesitation  in  thinking  it 
my  duty  to  quash  the  whole  proceedings, 
and  therefore  gaye  directions  to  that  effect. 
Official  communications  haye  been  made 
on  tbe  subject,  and  I  haye  also  referred 
the  matter  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  with 
reference  to  the  pension. 

VISIT  OF  THE  VICEROY  OF  EGYPT. 

QUESTION. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he  bad 
a  Question  to  put  to  the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary on  a  subject  of  general  interest  to 
Eoglisbmen,  who,  he  was  satisfied,  felt 
deep  concern  that  whatever  of  considera- 
tion, courtesy,  and  hospitality  was  due 
from  tbe  British  Goyernment  to  distin- 
guished foreign  Princes  should  be  paid  on 
their  yisit  to  this  country.  He  begged  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true  that  His  High- 
ness the  Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  postponed 
his  yisit  to  this  country ;  and,  if  so,  whe- 
ther he  is  at  liberty  to  state  the  reason  of 
the  delay ;  and  further,  what  arrange- 
ments haye  been  made  by  Her  Majesty's 
GoTemment  to  giye  him  a  reception  suit- 
able to  his  dignity  ? 

Lord  STANLEY :  It  is  true  that  tbe 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  has  postponed  his  yisit 
to  this  country,  but  has  postponed  it  only, 
as  I  understand,  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  reason  of  tbe  postponement  is  simply 
that  he  was  requested  by  tbe  Sultan  to 
stay  for  a  short  time  in  Paris,  and  to  meet 
him  there ;  and  that  was  an  inyitation 
which,  considering  the  relations  between 
the  two  parties,  could  not  well  be  declined. 
With  regard  to  the  arrangements  made  by 
Her  Majesty's  Goyernment  for  the  suitable 
reception  of  the  Viceroy,  I  may,  perhaps, 
take  this  opportunity  of  entering  into  some 
little  detail  as  to  what  they  are.  In  the 
first  place,  I  may  say  that  as  soon  as  I 
heard  of  the  Viceroy's  intention  to  yisit 
this  country,  and  could  obtain  from  Her 
Majesty  the  requisite  authorization,  I  lost 
no  time  in  forwarding  to  him  an  official 
i&yitation.  The  Consul  General  for  Egypt, 
Colonel  Stanton,  was  sent  over  to  Paris  to 


wait  on  the  Viceroy,  and  to  consult  with 
him  as  to  the  arrangements  which  should 
be  made.  A  Goyernment  yessel  will  re- 
ceiye  him  at  the  French  coast  to  bring 
him  oyer  to  Doyer.  At  Doyer  he  will 
be  receiyed  with  all  military  honours ;  he 
will  be  thence  conyeyed  to  London  by  a 
special  train  ;  an  escort  will  attend  him  at 
the  station  ;  and  he  will  be  receiyed  by  a 
guard  of  honour  in  London.  I  haye  ar- 
ranged also,  as  an  additional  mark  of 
honour,  that  sentries  shall  be  placed  before 
his  door,  and  that  either  an  equerry  or 
groom-in- waiting  shall  be  deputed  to  meet 
him  and  wait  upon  him  at  Doyer.  I  was 
also  authorized  by  Her  Majesty,  if  he  had 
come  to-day  as  was  expected,  to  invite  him 
on  her  part  to  Windsor.  With  regard  to 
further  preparations  and  details  for  his 
reception,  it  is  of  course  necessary  to  con- 
sult his  own  pleasure ;  but,  generally,  I 
can  say  that  nothing  within  the  power  of 
the  British  Goyernment  will  be  left  undone 
either  to  giye  him  a  reception  suitable  to 
his  dignity,  or  to  make  his  stay  in  this 
country  agreeable. 

Mr.  MORRISON  asked  whether  the 
Viceroy  would  stay  at  Claridge's  Hotel  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  :  I  know  of  no  other 
place  where  he  can  be  receiyed.  [An 
hon.  Member  :  Buckingham  Palace.]  The 
rooms  which  are  generally  appropriated  to 
tbe  reception  of  distinguished  persons  in 
Buckingham  Palace  are  at  this  moment 
under  repair  for  the  reception  of  the  Sul- 
tan ;  and  I  know  of  no  other  Royal  palace 
where  he  can  be  receiyed.  [Seyeral  hon. 
Members  :  St.  James's.]  There  is  no  ac- 
commodation at  St.  James's  Palace  for 
distinguiBhed  yisitors. 

Mr.  roebuck  :  There  is  Prince  Al- 
fred's residence — Clarence  House,  I  think 
it  is  called. 

Lord  STANLEY :  I  must  say  I  am 
not  master  of  the  Royal  palaces  ;  but, 
eyen  were  it  otherwise,  I  yery  much  doubt 
whether  the  accommodation  at  Clarence 
House  would  be  by  any  means  so  conye- 
nient  as  that  which  will  be  proyided  at 
the  hotel.  I  can  only  further  say  that  all 
the  circumstances  attending  his  reception 
will  show  that  we  haye  eyery  desire  to  giye 
the  Viceroy  such  a  reception  as  is  suitable 
to  the  dignity  of  the  yery  highest  yisitor. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

BILL— THE  RATEPAYING  CLAUSE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  DENMAN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.   Chancellor  of   the  Exchequer, 
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Whether  it  is  the  intentioii  ef  the  Go- 
yerament  to  bring  up  a  new  Clause  de- 
fining the  mode  in  which  rates  are  to  be 
demanded,  as  contemplated  by  Clause  3 
of  the  Bill  for  Amending  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People ;  and,  when  he  will 
place  the  Notice  of  such  intended  Clause 
on  the  Notice  Paper  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Although  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Tiverton  seems  I 
to  have  shrunk  from  the  engagement  into 
which  he  entered  with  the  House  to  pro- 
yide  us  with  a  clause  to  meet  this  aiffi- 
culty,  I  notice  that  his  hon.  and  learned 
Colleague  in  this  difficult  enterprise  (Mr. 
Locke)  has  resolved  to  meet  that  engage- 
ment, and  I  feel  that  I  should  be  guilty  of 
great  want  of  courtesy  towards  him  if  I 
did  not  give  the  House  the  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  propriety  of  the  provision 
which  he  has  prepared. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRANSPORT  COM- 
MISSION.— QUESTION. 

Major  ANSON  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If 
he  will  be  able  to  state  to  the  House  this 
Session  the  course  he  intends  to  pursue 
with  regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Transport 
Commission ;  and,  whether  publicity  will 
be  given  to  the  opinions  of  the  heads  of 
the  several  Departments  in  the  War  Office 
with  regard  to  that  Report  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON:  In  answer- 
ing  the  Question  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend,  I  think  I  can  only  repeat  the  sub- 
stance of  what  I  stated  on  a  former  occa- 
sion at  a  greater  length,  when  my  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Har- 
wich (Major  Jervis)  brought  this  question 
before  the  House.  The  Report  of  Lord 
Strathnaim's  Commission,  following  as  it 
does,  closely  upon  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  presents,  I  think,  a  very 
favourable  opportunity  for  a  careful  revi- 
sion of  the  present  organization  both  of 
the  War  Office  and  of  the  administrative 
departments  in  the  army.  But  I  need  not 
point  out  to  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
that  that  is  a  task  as  heavy  and  as  difficult 
as  it  is  important.  I  think  I  shall  be 
guilty  of  great  presumption  and  great  im- 
prudence if  in  the  short  remaining  period 
of  this  Session,  occupied  moreover,  as  it 
now  is,  I  were  to  attempt  to  submit  to  this 
House  a  plan  upon  so  complicated  and 
difficult  a  subject  with  any  hope  that  that 
plan  could  be  worthy  of  the  approbation 
of  the  House.  The  course  which  I  pro- 
pose to  take,  therefore,  is  to  give  my  best 


and  most  careful  consideration  to  the  subject 
during  the  recess,  calling  to  my  assistance 
the  best  advice  I  can  obtain,  in  the  hope 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  next 
Session  I  may  be  able  to  submit  to  this 
House  a  plan  worthy  of  the  consideration 
and  approbation  of  Parliament.  Under 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  my  intention 
-^it  would  indeed  be  premature — now  to 
lay  upon  the  table  any  views  upon  this 
subject  which  I  may  receive  from  the 
various  heads  of  the  War  Department. 

• 

INDIA-THE   METRIC    SYSTEM   OF 
WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
When  the  Report  of  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Viceroy  of  India,  recom- 
mending the  adoption  in  India  of  the 
Metric  system  of  Weights  and  Measures, 
will  be  printed,  as  oroered  by  this  House 
on  the  13th  May  last  ? 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
the  Report  referred  to  had  not  yet  been 
received  from  India.  He  had  written  for 
it  immediately  after  the  Order  was  made 
by  the  House,  and  when  it  was  received 
it  would  at  once  be  printed  and  presented 
to  the  House. 

IRELAND— THE  TYRONE  MAGISTRATES. 

QUESTION. 

Captain  ARCHDALL  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  there  is  any  truth  in  the  rumour 
that  some  alterations  were  being  made  in 
the  Report  presented  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor by  the  Commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  charges  made  by  Judge 
Keogh  at  the  last  Assizes  ? 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  was  much  obliged 
to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  for  asking 
this  Question,  which  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  explaining  some  remarks  made 
by  him  yesterday,  which  he  thought  had 
not  been  quite  rightly  apprehended.  No 
alteration  whatever  that  he  knew  of  bad 
been  made  in  the  Report  submitted  to  the 
Lord  Chancellor  by  the  Commissioners 
referred  to;  and  he  hoped  he  might  be 
allowed  to  repeat  that  the  only  cause  of 
the  delay  which  had  occurred  was  that  the 
Lord  Chancellor  had  been  very  much  oc- 
cupied in  other  business,  and  had  not  had 
sufficient  time  to  give  to  the  consideration 
of  certain  observations  which  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  make  to  the  magistrates 
upon  this  Report.  He  (Lord  Naas)  hoped, 
boweTcr,  that  thene  observation^^  together 
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with  the  remainder  of  the  Papers,  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  House  in  a  very 
short  time. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79] 
{Mr,  ChancelUr  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary 
Watpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

COMiaTTBE,      [PBOORESS  JULT   1.] 

Bill  eontidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  ROEBUCK:  I  hope  the  Com- 
mitttee  will  allow  me  to  make  a  feir  ob- 
senrations  before  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  addresses  them.  They  are 
aware  that  I  haye  given  him  my  most 
strenuous  support  during  the  passage  of 
this  Bill,  and  that  I  did  so  in  particular 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  when  I  formed  .one  of 
the  majority. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  rose  to 
order.  He  did  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman*  but  there  was 
no  question  before  the  Committee. 

Mb.  ROEBUCK :  Then  I  shall  move, 
ICr.  Dodson,  that  you  report  Progress.  I 
was  about  to  say  that  the  reasons  which 
induced  me  to  support  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman on  that  occasion  were — first,  be- 
cause I  thought  his  plan  of  re-distribution 
the  better  one ;  and  next,  because  I  was 
told  that  if  the  Government  were  put  in  a 
minority  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be 
jeopardized.  Last  night,  however,  another 
Motion  was  made,  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  acceded,  thus  breaking  through 
the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down  that  we 
ought  to  distribute  the  representation  over 
yarious  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  ac- 
cumulate representatives  upon  large  masses 
of  population.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
moreover,  out  of  his  especial  favour,  gave 
the  town  of  Leeds  an  additional  Member. 
Kow,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  places 
suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
were  six — namely,  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  and  Sheffield. 
Four  of  them  are  now  to  come  in — not,  I 
suppose,  to  do  away  with  flagrant  ano- 
malies*  because  they  will  still  exist.  With 
regard  to  Leeds  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
■aid  he  gave  this  additional  representative 
to  the  g^eat  metropolis  of  Yorkshire.  Now, 
I  deny  the  claim  of  Leeds  to  that  title, 
because  Sheffield,  though  its  population  is 
somewhat  smaller,  has  a  larger  constitu- 
ency, thereby  showing  that  there  is  a  class 


of  persons  in  Sheffield  of  a  higher  and 
superior  position  to  the  people  of  Leeds. 
I  supported  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  at 
some  danger  to  myself,  for  it  was  supposed 
that  my  constituents  were  about  to  be 
blessed  with  an  additional  Member,  and 
everybody  must  know  that  I  could  have 
been  actuated  by  no  personal  or  party  feel- 
ings in  supporting  the  Bill.  I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  last  night  that  there  have 
been  changes  in  the  opinions  of  Members 
regarding  the  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gen« 
tleman  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
said  it  must  now  be  passed — a  very  great 
change  of  opinion,  and  I  think  my  foresight 
was  rather  better  than  that  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  so  violently  attempted  to 
destroy  it.  I  want  to  know,  however,  why 
Sheffield  is  left  out.  It  cannot  be  because 
of  the  rule  of  not  giving  additional  Mem- 
bers to  large  populations,  because  we  have 
departed  from  it ;  and  it  cannot  be  that 
there  is  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  another 
seat.  Why,  then,  should  Sheffield  be  left 
in  this  way  out  in  the  cold  ?  I  have  done 
my  duty  in  this  House,  and  I  think  my 
constituents  have  done  their  duty  by  send- 
ing a  Member  who  will  support  this  Bill. 
I  put  it,  then,  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
whether  he  thinks  it  fair  to  me  and  to  my 
constituency  thus  to  desert  us.  I  do  not 
see  myself  any  great  advantage  to  Shef- 
field in  its  having  another  Member  ;  but  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  the  people  of  Shef- 
field will  regard  themselves  as  affronted, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  they  or  I  deserve 
it.  I  move.  Sir,  that  you  report  Pro- 
gress. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  that  after  the  concession  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  previous  evening  and 
their  departure  from  their  original  plan,  he 
wished  to  take  that  opportunity  of  saying 
a  few  words  upon  the  clause  now  under 
discussion.  Shortly  before  the  Whitsun- 
tide recess  he  had  felt  it  his  duty — in  a 
manner  which  he  intended  to  be  most  re- 
spectful to  the  Committee  and  to  the  Go- 
vernment—  to  enter  his  protest  against 
the  insufficient  means  which  Government 
had  at  their  disposal  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  re-distribution.  The  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  unwilling  that  his 
policy  should  be  criticized  by  so  humble 
an  individual,  taunted  him  (Mr.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen)  with  having  made  proposals 
without  any  weight  of  responsibility  upon 
him,  and  jeeringly  invited  him  to  a  further 
declaration  of  opinions  to  which  the  forma 
of  the  House  prevented  him  from  giving 
any  practical  effect.    But  since  that  time 
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he  had  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that 
protest  (which  he  had  made  without  con- 
cert with  anyone)  entirely  endorsed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Soath  Lancashire,  and  every  alteration  or 
Amendment  which  Government  had  made 
in  their  Bill  had  been  in  the  spirit  and  in 
the  direction  of  that  schedule  which  he 
(Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hagessen)  had  been  pre- 
sumptuous enough  to  publish  subsequently. 
Emboldened  by  this,  he  wished  respectfully 
to  urge  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  he  could  not  even  now  somewhat 
extend  his  scheme  of  re-distribution.  The 
Chancellor  of  the*  Exchequer  had  told  the 
House  last  night  that  he  hoped  they  would 
not  attempt  to  settle  the  principle  upon 
which  the  representation  of  the  country 
was  founded — that  time,  accident,  and  con- 
trivance  had  much  to  do  with  its  present 
position.  But,  however  true  this  might 
be,  and  whether  or  no  it  was  desirable  that 
the  Committee  should  settle  any  principle 
of  this. kind  or  not,  surely  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  allow  that  the  fewer  in- 
congruities and  anomalies  we  left  behind 
us  now  after  the  passing  of  this  Bill,  the 
better  chance  there  was  that  the  element  of 
permanence  would  attach  to  the  plan,  and 
that  the  arrangement  made  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  country.  They  might  give 
— they  probably  would  give — a  large  ex- 
tension of  electoral  rights  to  the  community, 
but  unless  with  that  extension  was  coupled 
a  wide — a  fair — a  just  revision  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  electoral  power  was  distri- 
buted, they  would  do  hot  half  their  work, 
and  would  bequeath  to  their  successors  the 
necessity  of  dealing  with  this  question, 
possibly,  if  not  probably,  in  the  teeth  of  an 
agitation  which  a  little  wisdom,  a  little 
foresight,  a  little  courage  now  might  fore- 
stall and  prevent.  And  what  was  the  right 
principle  upon  which  to  act?  Not — as 
had  been  done  by  different  Governments 
and  individuals — calculate  how  many  seats 
the  House  of  Commons  might  probably 
allow  them  to  take  from  small  boroughs, 
and  then  consider  how  they  should  best 
distribute  them,  but  consider  in  the  first 
place  what  are  the  most  patent  and  glaring 
incongruities  in  our  system — how  many 
seats  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  to  remove 
or  mitigate  these,  and  then  appeal  to  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Parliament  in 
order  to  obtain  the  necessary  number. 
Now  what  were  the  most  glaring  ano- 
malies in  the  system  ?  First,  that  the 
counties,  that  is,  the  population  dwelling 
elpewhere  than  in  represented  towDS^  have 


not  got  their  fair  share  of  representation. 
Secondly,  that  equal  representative  power 
is  given  to  very  large  and  very  small  con- 
stituencies. Thirdly,  the  existence  of  un- 
represented towns  larger  and  more  import- 
tant  as  regards  population  and  property 
than  many  which  are  represented.  No 
scheme  would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not 
in  some  degree  touch  all  these  three  points, 
and  he  would  venture  to  urge  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  Committee  this  broad  prin- 
ciple— that  where  you  find  a  large  popula- 
tion representing  a  large  amount  of  property 
and  having,  as  compared  with  smaller  com- 
munities, an  insufficient  representation  ia 
Parliament,  you  should  equally  consider 
the  claims  of  that  population,  whether  it  is 
massed  together  in  a  town  or  scattered 
abroad  over  a  wider  area— namely,  in  the 
division  of  a  county.  Now,  if  they  looked 
broadly  to  this  principle  of  population  they 
would  find  that  including  the  five  metro- 
politan districts  which  this  Bill  does  not 
touch  there  are  just  eleven  borough  con- 
stituencies in  England,  the  population  of 
which  exceeded  150,000  at  the  Census  of 
1861.  The  Government  had  already  pro- 
posed to  deal  with  counties  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, according  to  their  population  and 
wealth ;  and  if  they  would  deal  with  the 
boroughs  upon  one  and  the  same  principle, 
the  matter  would  stand  thus :  these  elevcQ 
large  borough  constituencies  would  absorb 
eleven  seats — seven  seats  had  been  already 
appropriated  —  Chelsea,  Tower  Hamlets, 
London  University,  Salford,  and  Merthyr 
Tydvil,  and  it  was  proposed  to  give  twenty- 
five  to  counties.  This  would  account  for 
forty- three  seats  out  of  the  forty-five  at 
their  disposal ;  and  he  would  beg  to  observe 
at  this  point  that,  considering  the  strong- 
est claim  to  be  that  of  the  counties,  he 
would  vote  for  no  proposal,  from  whatever 
quarter  it  might  come  to  abridge  or  curtail 
the  number  of  seats  allotted  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  counties.  But  having  satis- 
fied upon  equal  terms  the  claims  of  these 
large  county  and  borough  constituencies, 
then  it  was  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  enfranchisement  of  other  new 
towns  should  arise,  and  their  claims  weighed 
against  those  of  existing  constituencies  of 
smaller  importance.  Now  there  were  four 
ways  in  which  additional  seats  might  be 
obtained — first,  there  was  the  plan  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  al- 
ready proposed  vith  a  view  to  obtain  seats 
for  Scotland — namely,*  an  increase  of  the 
numbers  of  the  House  —  and  he  (Mr. 
Enatchbull-Hugessen)  would  respeotfuUy 
but  earnestly  press  upon  the  Chancellor  of 
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the  Exchequer  that  the  fairest,  simpleBt, 
and  moBt  straightforward  coarse  to  adopt 
would  he  to  call  upon  the  House  to  decide 
aye  or  no  upon  the  question  whether  the 
numher  of  its  Members  should  be  increased, 
before  proceeding  further  with  his  scheme 
of  re-distribution.  The  claims  of  Scotland 
were  great  and  undeniable ;  hut  the  ques- 
tion of  increasing  the  numher  of  the  House 
ought  to  be  decided  not  with  reference  to 
the  claims  of  Scotland  alone,  but  to  just 
claims  for  increased  representation  from 
whatever  part  of  the  whole  kingdom  they 
arose,  considering  England  and  Scotland 
as  one  country.  And  if,  as  was  now  pro- 
posed, the  Committee  went  on  to  distribute 
among  English  constituencies  all  the  seats 
at  their  disposal,  the  question  would  come 
on  at  a  time  and  in  a  manner  most  unfair 
to  Scotland,  when  the  House,  if  it  objected 
to  increase  its  numbers,  would  haye  to  de- 
cide between  doing  that  of  which  it  disap- 
proTcd  or  refusing  the  just  claims  of  Scot- 
land. But  putting  aside  this  point,  there 
was  a  second  plan  for  obtaining  more  seats, 
of  which  he  spoke  in  fear  and  trembling, 
because  he  knew  that  it  affected  several 
friends  around  him,  twelve  seats  might  .be 
obtained  by  taking  away  the  second  Mem- 
ber from  the  twelve  boroughs  which  had  a 
population  between  10,000  and  12,000.  Of 
the  thirteen  new  boroughs  proposed  to  be 
created  by  the  Qoveroment  ten  were  of 
much  more  importance  than  the  other 
three,  and  with  these  twelve  seats  and  the 
two  over  after  the  above  disposition  of 
forty-three  seats,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  might  either  exhaust  his  last, 
or  might  take  these  ten  and  have  four 
seats  over  to  give  to  counties  or  other  con- 
stituencies. Then  there  was,  thirdly,  the 
adoption  of  the  principle  of  grouping,  by 
which  the  Government  could  get  as  many 
teats  as  they  wished.  He  believed  the 
grouping  scheme  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  would  give  nine  seats,  and  though 
it  was  not  a  system  to  which  he  himself 
was  partial,  it  was  certainly  an  alternative 
which  might  be  suggested.  Then,  lastly, 
there  remained  the  plan  which  appeared 
to  him  (Mr.  Enatchbull-Hugessen)  to  be 
by  far  the  best — namely,  the  disfranchise- 
ment of  very  small  boroughs.  He  was  not 
afraid  to  say  that  in  such  places  he  be- 
lieved the  low  suffirage  which  had  been 
granted  would  be  an  evil,  introducing  an 
element  upon  which  corrupt  practices  would 
be  attempted,  without  the  advantage  of 
numbers  to  counterbalance  and  neutralize 
luch  attempts.    Now^  he  was  not  in  the 


habit  of  troubling  the  Committee  with  sta- 
tistics, but  he  would  just  read  one  single 
fact.  There  were  at  this  moment  forty 
boroughs  with  a  population  below  7,000 
each  —  their  aggregate  population  was 
220,959 — the  number  of  their  inhabited 
houses  was  43,353 — they  returned  sixty- 
three  Members,  and  their  population  and 
inhabited  houses  altogether  was  less  than 
several  of  our  largo  towns  and  several  di- 
visions of  counties  which  only  return  two 
Members  each.  Was  it  possible  to  leave 
such  anomalies  and  expect  your  system  to 
carry  with  it  the  character  of  permanence  ? 
But  he  would  not  ask  for  a  violent  or  ex- 
tensive change.  If  the  Government  would 
agree  to  disfranchise  only  those  boroughs 
whose  population  was  below  6,000,  they 
would  obtain  twenty-three  additional  seats 
— which  would  enable  them  to  enfranchise 
all  towns  whose  importance  was  sufficient 
to  entitle  them  to  enfranchisement,  to  give 
another  Member  or  two  to  counties,  and  to 
bestow  eleven  Members  upon  Scotland, 
whose  just  claims  he  contended  could  not 
be  satisfied  with  a  less  number.  [<*  Ques- 
tion !"]  The  hon.  Member  who  cried  ques- 
tion would  soon  be  satisfied,  for  he  had 
now  discharged  his  duty.  The  Government 
had  shown  a  pliancy  and  desire  to  concede, 
which  encouraged  him  to  urge  upon  them 
some  extension  of  their  scheme.  He  hoped 
the  Committee  would  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  those  scruples  against  disfranchisement 
which  really  appeared  to  him  so  absurd, 
and  urged  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer  the  consideration  of  the  question. 
Mr.  JOHN  HARDY  said,  he  wished 
to  explain  his  vote  of  last  night.  He  pro- 
tested against  gi?ing  additional  Members 
to  the  large  boroughs  at  the  expense  of 
the  smaller  ones.  He  could  not  under- 
stand what  right  certain  constituencies 
could  have  to  give  four  or  six  votes  to  as 
many  Members,  while  in  other  towns  two 
votes  were  the  limit.  He  did  not  object 
to  giving  an  additional  Member  to  the 
largest  of  these  towns  ;  but  no  man  ought 
to  have  more  than  two  votes.  It  was  a 
most  selfish  thing  on  the  part  of  the  large 
boroughs  to  beg  for  more  Members.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright) 
said  he  could  hardly  call  him  a  man  who 
did  not  possess  the  franchise.  If  so,  why 
did  they  not  spread  the  franchise  all  over 
the  country  ?  But  to  give  an  additional 
vote  to  those  who  were  already  well  off  in 
that  respect  was  like  giving  three  coats  to 
one  man  while  another  was  naked,  or  like 
giving  three  loaves  to  one  man  while  ano- 
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ther  was  starying.  He  thought  it  an  ano- 
maly and  an  injastice  that  aoj  voter  should 
have  the  power  of  roting  for  four  Members. 
If  this  were  done  the  large  boroughs  would 
get  such  a  power  with  their  four  or  six 
votes — for  he  supposed  they  would  come  to 
that — that  they  would  swamp  the  counties. 

Mr.  DILLWTN  said,  he  represented  a 
borouffh  that  had  been  ^*  left  out  in  the 
cold.'^  The  hon.  Member  for  Wick  (Mr. 
Laing)  proposed  to  give  Swansea  an  addi- 
tional Member,  to  which  it  was  well  en- 
titled. He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  re-consider  his  scheme 
in  this  respect. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  Although  report- 
ing Progress  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Committee  is  not  a  practice  which  ought 
to  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  I  do  not 
censure  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Roebuck).  In  the  course  of  a  lengthened 
Bill  of  this  kind  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
sometimes  to  review  our  position.  This 
consideration  justifies  the  Motion.  My 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  has  referred  to 
the  marvellous  change  in  my  opinions  on 
this  Bill,  but  that  change  is  grounded  upon 
the  marvellous  changes  in  the  Bill  itself. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  asked 
last  night  to  state  the  course  he  intended  to 
take  in  consequence  of  the  Motion  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  and  of  the 
Government  hating  acceded  to  that  Mo- 
tion. The  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Horsfall)  was  not  the  last  of  the  same 
kind,  and  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Committee  should  take  a  view  of  their  po- 
sition and  re-consider  the  whole  question  of 
enfranchisement  and  dis-enfranchisement 
generally.  I  believe  the  Committee  will  re- 
quire more  seats  than  are  yet  profided. 
To  use  a  financial  phrase,  we  are  taking 
Votes  of  Supply  on  such  occasions  as  last 
night,  and  must  have  Ways  and  Means 
to  meet  them.  It  would  be  most  incon- 
venient to  adopt  the  Motions  for  additional 
seats,  and  then  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  re-consider  the  Schedules. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  himself  has 
on  a  former  occasion  laid  down  the  course 
to  take.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that  the 
proper  course  was  to  consider  comprehen- 
sively the  claims  for  enfranchisement,  and 
adopt  what  should  be  adopted,  and  reject 
what  should  bo  rejected;  and,  having  done 
that,  then  proceed  to  find  the  disfranchise- 
ment necessary  to  get  the  required  number 
of  seats.  What  I  suggest  is  this — that  with 
the  consent  of  the  House  some  arrange- 
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ment  should  be  come  to,  by  which  we  shall 
go  through  the  various  proposals  about  to  be 
seriously  made,  either  as  to  enfranchisement 
altogether  new,  or  an  addition  to  the  re- 
presentation of  communities  already  re- 
presented. If  we  do  that,  then  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  be  in  a  position  to 
know  what  he  can  do  with  regard  to 
providing  any  additional  seats.  I  would 
beg  the  Committee  to  refer  to  the  state  of 
the  Notice  Paper  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
they  will  find  that  we  stand  in  this  position. 
Last  night  we  dealt  with  the  question  of 
additional  enfranchisement,  and  then  there 
is  to  follow  a  Motion  of  disfranchisement 
to  be  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Wick.  Then  we  get  to  the 
proposals  to  give  a  third  Member  to  Shef- 
field, and  two  Members  to  Huddersfield, 
Swansea,  and  Birkenhead.  Then  follows 
a  Motion  of  my  own,  which  seems  to  me 
to  be  perfectly  irresistible  in  point  of  rea- 
son, and  that  is,  to  give  two  additional 
Members  to  the  Southern  Division  of  Lan- 
cashire. I  do  not  at  all  wish  to  make  that 
Motion  as  against  the  claims  of  any  other 
county,  but  I  wish  my  Motion,  as  every 
other  Motion,  to  be  considered  on  its 
own  merits,  so  that  it  may  not  clash  with 
anything  else.  Then  we  have  Motions  on 
the  Paper  to  gi?e  Members  to  Cheltenham, 
Chesterfield,  and  other  places,  making  in 
all  sixteen  seats  which  are  asked  for  in 
good  faith,  and  in  no  one  case  can  it  be 
said  that  the  Motions  are  unworthy  or  un- 
suitable to  be  brought  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House.  Then  there  is  the 
claim  for  Scotland  —  which  is  one  upon 
which  some  decision  ought  to  be  come  to 
before  we  proceed  with  the  question  of 
enfranchisement  and  disfranchisement.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  should  be  altogether 
in  a  false  position  if  we  took  these  questions 
casually,  as  they  will  come  up  from  their 
position  on  the  Notice  Paper,  rejecting  one 
to-night,  adopting  another  to-morrow,  and 
endeavouring  to  provide  by  modifying  the 
scheme  of  disfranchisement  with  reference 
to  the  Motion  we  adopt.  I  submit  that  the 
proper  course  would  be  to  say  nothing  at  all 
about  alterations  in  the  scheme  of  disfran- 
chisements until  we  have  gone  through  all 
these  claims,  and  the  sooner  we  go 
through  them  the  better,  because  when  we 
have  gone  through  them  we  shall  be  in  a 
position  to  try  the  question  of  what  amount 
of  disfranchisement  this  House  ought  to 
sanction. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :   The  hon.  Member  for 
Dartmouth  (Mr.  J.  Hardy)  has  made  a 
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reference  to  me.  I  beg  to  tell  him  and 
the  House  that  I  have  receiyed  a  letter 
from  an  important  member  of  his  conBti- 
tuency»  asking  me  to  propose  the  disfran- 
chisement of  his  borough.  The  writer  is 
a  gentleman  very  well  known  to  the  hon. 
Member  ;  and  he  says  that  the  corruption 
of  the  borough  is  such  that  there  is  no 
cure  for  it  but  absolute  extinction ;  yet, 
that  if  that  absolute  extinction  cannot  be 
had,  it  might  possibly  be  desirable  to  unite 
the  place  with  some  neighbouring  borough, 
the  name  of  which  I  do  not  recollect.  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  the  letter  with  me ; 
but  if  I  had  known  the  hon.  Member  was 
going  to  refer  to  me,  I  would  haye  brought 
it  down  and  read  it  to  the  House.  The 
obsenrations  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  will  haye  shown  the  Go- 
yemment  and  the  Committee  the  difficult 
position  in  which  we** are  placed.  If  all 
these  proposals  are-  to  be  discussed  fully 
and  diyided  upon,  the  House  will  haye  to 
sit  a  good  deal  longer  than  most  of  us 
wish  ;  and  the  Bill  going  up  so  late  to  the 
other  House  may  giye  no  opportunity  for 
that  consideration  to  which  it  is  entitled 
from  that  assembly.  If  I  were  in  the  po- 
sition of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
— which  is  rather  a  bold  figure  of  speech 
— I  should  do  one  of  two  things  :  I  shall 
just  mention  them  to  explain  to  him  what 
he  should  do  to  get  us  out  of  this  difficulty. 
I  think  he  knows,  from  the  discussion  which 
has  taken  place,  what  is  the  disposition  of 
the  House  generally  with  regard  to  this 
matter  of  re-distribution.  The  scope  of 
it  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  what  the  House 
really  wishes.  I  do  not  confine  my  obser- 
yations  to  this  side  of  the  House.  I  think 
it  applies  equally  to  Gentlemen  opposite, 
many  of  whom,  I  am  sure,  do  not  desire 
to  perpetuate  the  continuance  of  some  of  the 
amallest  boroughs  which  now  usurp  a  place 
in  the  representation,  but  are,  in  reality,  no 
part  of  a  true  popular  representation.  I 
think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
after  the  liberality  with  which  both  sides  of 
the  House  are  disposed  to  treat  him,  might 
take  this  whole  question  into  consideration 
and  obtain  a  few  more  seats.  I  belieye 
ten  more  seats  would  haye  been  obtained 
if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Portsmouth  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Gaselee)  had  been  carried.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  take  those  ten  seats  and 
80  dispose  of  them  as  to  enable  the  Com- 
mittee to  pass  the  Schedules  as  they  ought 
to  leaye  this  House.  Then  we  should  get 
through  without  any  of  that  prolonged  dis* 
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cuBsion  which,  if  we  go  on  from  Amend*- 
ment  to  Amendment,  I  foresee  is  likely  to 
present  itself.  That  is  one  way  of  getting 
out  of  the  difficulty.  The  other  mode  is 
one  which  many  might  think  unwise,  and 
respecting  which  it  might  be  said  we  had 
gone  too  far  to  adopt  it.  I  regret  ex<- 
tremely  that  the  Goyernment  did  not  from 
the  first  include  in  their  Bill  the  whole 
question  of  the  franchise  both  in  boroughs 
and  in  counties  for  the  three  kingdoms. 
They  might  haye  done  that  in  one  Bill, 
which  might  haye  been  passed  without  dif- 
ficulty during  this  Session.  It  would  haye 
been  passed  by  this  day  if  it  had  been  so 
introduced,  and  then,  in  the  next  Session 
— next  year  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
Scotland  and  of  Ireland — in  the  next  Ses- 
sion, he  might  in  one  measure  haye  settled 
the  whole  question  of  re-distribution.  When 
he  came  to  giye  more  Members  to  Scot- 
land there  would  then  haye  been  no  need 
of  any  proposal  to  increase  the  numbers  of 
this  House,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the 
most  untenable  proposals  which  could  bo 
submitted  to  Parliament,  and  I  hope  one 
which  will  neyer  be  made.  Scotland  has 
no  claim  to  more  Members  because  it  is 
Scotland,  but  because  it  is  a  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  has  just  the  same 
kind  of  claim  as  Lancashire.  It  does  not 
deriye  its  claim  from  the  fact  of  its  having 
been  an  ancient  and  independent  kingdom. 
We  repudiate  all  that.  If  I  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  hon.  Member  for  Mon- 
trose as  a  Scotchman,  are  to  look  on  our- 
selyes  as  belonging  to  different  nations, 
and  to  contend  here  some  of  us  on  behalf 
of  Scotland,  and  some  of  us  on  behalf  of 
England,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  going 
back  to  a  barbarous  age,  to  which  I  hope 
nobody  is  anxious  to  return.  I  would  treat 
Scotland  exactly  as  I  would  treat  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  or  any  other  portion  of 
this  kingdom,  and  would  give  more  Mem- 
bers to  Scotland  just  as  I  would  give  more 
Members  to  Lancashire.  This  matter,  it  is 
clear  from  the  position  we  are  in,  has  never 
been  fairly  considered  by  the  Government ; 
there  always  has  been  a  difficulty  with 
them  ;  they  have  been  afraid  that  they 
were  going  further  than  some  of  their  sup- 
porters would  follow  them.  Notwithstand- 
ing what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said  yesterday,  they  have  been  afraid  that 
the  measure  might  be  of  so  popular  a  na- 
ture as  to  disturb  what  is  called  the  ba- 
lance of  pai*tie8  and  of  power  in  the  House; 
but  if  you  come  before  the  country  to  ad- 
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just  a  great  queation  like  this,  pettifoggiDg, 
oheese-pariDgy  little  tricks  of  management, 
are  out  of  place  and  unirorthy  of  atates- 
manship.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  shown  great  breadth  of  view  in 
the  course  he  has  taken  with  regard  to  the 
franchise.  I  think  it  would  he  satisfactory 
to  him,  and  I  hope  also  to  the  Members  of 
the  Government  and  to  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site— I  am  sore  it  would  be  satisfactory  to 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House — if 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  only  open 
his  eyes  a  little  wider  to  look  at  the  ques- 
tion of  these  Schedules,  and  would  bring 
before  the  Committee  a  somewhat  broader 
scheme.  I  am  not  asking  for  anything 
extravagant  or  that  need  startle  any  hon. 
Member.  I  do  not  ask  him  to  take  the 
Schedules  which  I  proposed  some  years 
ago.  Many  persons,  especially  among  the 
powerful  class,  are  perhaps  not  yet  fit  for 
that ;  but  I  ask  him  to  do  that  which  I 
think  he  may  gather  to  be  the  view  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  House,  and  to 
meet,  to  a  greater  extent  than  this  proposal 
does,  the  general  wish  of  the  country  to 
get  rid  of  the  smallest  boroughs,  and  of 
the  ''  sham  "  representation  and  oorroption 
inseparable  from  those  boroughs.  Let  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  follow  either  of  the 
plans  I  have  suggested,  and  improve  his 
Soheduleq  as  he  perfectly  well  can — just 
as  well  as  I  could  myself,  and  in  saying 
this  I  am  giving  him  as  much  credit  as 
he  will  expect  me  to  give  him — and  the 
di£Sculty  is  disposed  of.  If  he  cannot  do 
that,  I  am  not  sure  that  he  will  not  even 
now  do  better  to  dispose  of  the  question 
of  the  franchise  for  the  three  kingdoms 
this  year,  and  postpone  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  disfranchisement  till  next  Session. 
Colonel  SYKES  said,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  absolutely  pledged 
the  Government  to  an  increase  in  the  re- 
presentation of  Scotland,  and  he  would 
therefore  be  compelled  either  to  obtain 
the  additional  seats  from  England,  or  to 
increase  the  number  of  Members  in  that 
House.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  must 
see  the  diflSculty  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  Members  in  that  House ;  and  he 
therefore  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  relieve  himself  from  the  pros- 
pective dilemma  which  was  thus  before 
them  by  agreeing  to  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  proposals  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. In  Scotland  there  was  not  a  bo- 
rough with  less  than  10,000  inhabitants 
which  sent  a  representative  to  this  House, 
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while  in  England  there  were  eleven  bo- 
roughs  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants, 
and  fifty-six  boroughs  with  between  5,000 
and  10»000  inhabitants,  that  had  represen- 
tatives in  this  House.  He  submitted  that 
such  a  glaring  anomaly  as  this  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  longer  exist. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  The  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham has  spoken  much  about  the  opportu« 
nities  the  Government  have  had  of  gather- 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  re-distribution  of  seats.  I  must, 
however,  be  permitted  to  say  that  that 
opinion  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the 
speeches  of  individual  Members,  however  in- 
genious, although  these  ingenious  speeches 
may  come  from  Gentlemen  of  influence.  It 
is  to  be  gathered  from  Motions  made  and 
votes  given  upon  divisions.  We  have  had 
two  occasions  presented  to  us  during  the 
more  recent  portion  of  the  Session  for  con- 
sidering the  question  of  re-distribution  and 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  it. 
Notice  was  given  by  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  that,  in  re-distributing  the  seats 
which  we  might  have  at  our  disposal,  it 
was  expedient  that  no  borough  with  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  10,000  should  be  repre- 
sented by  more  than  one  Member,  even 
though  it  might  now  be  represented  by  two. 
There  was  ample  notice  of  that  Motion;  a 
very  full  House  considered  it  and  came  to 
a  decision  upon  it.  It  was  carried  by  an 
overwhelming  majority,  and  the  opinion  of 
the  House  thus  distinctly  pronounced,  that 
no  borough  having  not  more  than  10,000 
inhabitants  should  in  future  be  represented 
by  more  than  one  Member.  I  gathered, 
then,  that  that  was  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  the  subject;  and  I  thought  that,  like 
practical  men  having  a  difficult  task  before 
them,  they  were  desirous  that  in  legisla- 
tion upon  the  point  the  Government  should 
be  guided  by  that  division.  We  had  also 
another  Motion,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
disfranchise  altogether  boroughs  whose 
population  did  not  exceed  5,000.  The  de- 
cision of  a  very  full  House  was  taken  upon 
that  question,  and  a  very  oonsiderable, 
though  not  an  overwhelming,  majority  vot^ 
against  the  proposal.  I  gathered  also 
the  opinion  of  the  House  from  that  divi- 
sion, and  it  is  only  by  such  expressions 
of  opinion  that  a  Minister  can  satisfac- 
torily be  guided.  Those  proceedings  have 
been  going  on  for  a  considerable  time  ;  we 
have  acted  upon  the  divisions  which  have 
been  taken,  and  I  put  it  to  the  Committee 
what  chance  have  we  now,  or  can  we  ever 
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hate,  of  arriyiDg  at  a  practical  result  on  a 
qnestion  so  large  and  complicated  as  this* 
if,  after  the  House  has  formally  and  de- 
liberately decided  points  such  as  those  I 
have  mentioned,  we  are  on  the  2nd  of  July 
to  treat  all  those  solemn  decisions  as  a 
mere  nothing  ?  In  acting  in  that  manner 
we  should  really  be  proceeding  more  after 
the  fashion  of  a  debating  society  than  of 
an  assembly  conducting  its  deliberations 
with  the  sedatenesB  which  is  necessary  in 
order  that  a  great  question  should  be  settled 
in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  the  nation. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  has  a  scheme  for  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  House,  and  has 
faroured  me  with  an  intimation  of  it.  He 
says  that  there  are  on  the  Notice  Paper  a 
great  many  clauses  which  relate  to  the 
re-distribution  of  seats,  proposing  enfran- 
chisement in  some  cases  and  increased  re- 
presentation in  others,  and  suggests  that 
it  would  be  better  that  the  Committee 
should  proceed  to  deal  with  that  branch  of 
the  subject,  and  decide  upon  it,  leaving  the 
means  to  bo  afterwards  considered  by 
which  those  requirements,  should  we  think 
fit  to  acknowledge  them,  might  be  satisfied. 
My  answer  to  the  right  hon.  Gentlemani  s 
that  the  new  clauses  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment have  been  disposed  of,  and  that 
those  to  which  he  refers  are  clauses  which 
are  brought  forward  by  independent  Mem- 
bers, in  whose  power  it  lies  to  arrange 
their  own  business,  and  to  submit  those 
questions  to  the  Committee  or  not  as  they 
please.  We,  as  a  Government,  are  pre- 
pared to  meet  them,  and  to  give  our  opi- 
nion upon  them  whenever  they  may  come 
on  for  discussion  ;  but  I  must  at  once  say 
that  we  are  not  prepared  to  support  any 
proposals  for  the  further  disfranchisement 
of  boroughs,  and  there  is  not  one  proposal 
on  the  Paper  with  that  object  which  the 
Goremment  will  not  deem  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  oppose.  The  position  of  affairs,  so 
far  as  the  Government  is  concerned,  is  ex- 
tremely simple.  When  I  came  forward 
with  the  proposal  which  I  made  yesterday, 
I  stated  to  the  Committee  that  it  was 
made  in  the  spirit  of  compromise  and 
conciliation,  and  that  it  was  not  one 
which  I  approved  in  principle ;  but  that 
I  believed  that  the  principle  was  one 
which  might,  under  the  circumstances,  be 
applied  without  any  of  those  dangerous 
consequences  which,  if  acted  upon  on  a 
larger  scale,  I  apprehended  might  arise. 
I  never  for  a  moment  concealed  the  spirit 
in  which  we  made  that  overture,  or  the 


opinion  with  respect  to  it  which  was  enter- 
tained either  by  myself  or  my  Colleagues^ 
and  I  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  have 
the  effect  of  expediting  the  progress  of 
these  discussions.  Nor  do  I  despair  that 
the  Committee  will,  after  calm  considera- 
tion,  be  of  opinion  that  the  general  scheme 
brought  forward  by  the  Government  with 
regard  to  the  re-distribution  of  seats  is  one 
which  it  is  advisable  to  accept.  Of  this, 
at  all  events,  I  feel  quite  sure,  that  if  after 
having,  in  the  course  of  a  long  Session, 
arrived  at  decisions  on  points  of  import- 
ance connected  with  this  subject,  we  treat 
all  those  decisions  as  mere  idle  matter, 
and  indulge  in  all  sorts  of  dreams  and 
vagaries  respecting  the  representation  of 
the  people,  we  shall  end  by  doing  nothing 
and  thus  disappoint  the  fair  expectations 
of  the  country.  I  hope  therefore,  seeing 
that  we  have  all  made  some  sacrifices  to 
come  down  here  this  morning  and  proceed 
with  the  Committee  on  this  Bill,  that  we 
shall  do  so  at  once ;  but  I  would  first 
recall  to  the  attention  of  hon.  Members  the 
exact  position  in  which  we  stand.  The 
new  clause  which  was  proposed  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Liverpool  was, 
at  my  suggestion,  read  a  second  time.  I 
then  moved  to  report  Progress,  promising 
that  when  we  met  again  I  would  propose 
an  Amendment  which  would  express  what 
I  believe  to  be  the  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  certainly  the  views  of  the  Go- 
vernment, with  respect  to  giving  a  third 
Member  to  a  city  and  three  boroughs 
which  we  yesterday  decided  should  enjoy 
that  advantage.  If  we  proceed  in  Com- 
mittee, I  shall  propose  that  Amendment. 
It  will  then  be  open  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Maldon  to  move  his  Amend- 
ment if  he  should  think  proper.  If  he 
does  not,  I  think  the  Committee  will  accept 
our  proposal,  and  that  we  shall  make  some 
progress  in  our  labours. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  agreed  with 
his  hon.  and  learned  Colleague  in  urging 
the  claims  of  Sheffield  to  increased  repre- 
sentation. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred with  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  thinking  that  the 
only  true  way  of  ascertaining  the  feeling  of 
the  House  was  by  means  of  Motions  made 
and  divisions  taken,  the  results  being  duly 
considered.  In  dealing  with  a  matter  so 
difficult  as  the  re-distribution  of  seats — in- 
volving as  it  did  so  many  various  views  and 
interests— he  had  thought  that  the  best 
course  which  the  House  could  adopt  was 
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to  support  some  one  scheme,  taking  the 
good  and  evil  together,  and  trusting  to  the 
Goyernment  as  having  looked  carefully  into 
the  whole  question.  Acting  upon  this  view 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  give  his  sup- 

Sort  to  the  plan  which  Her  Majesty's 
[inisters  had  proposed ;  but  he  must  con- 
fess that  he  had  felt,  after  what  had  taken 
place  the  night  before,  great  difficulty  in 
the  course  to  be  taken.  The  decision  they 
arrived  at  seemed  to  bo  a  complete  reversal 
of  what  had  previously  happened,  and  a 
complete  departure  from  the  conclusions 
at  which  the  House  had  already  arrived, 
as  evidenced  by  its  votes.  He  was,  under 
those  circumstances,  afraid  that  further 
opportunities  would  be  laid  hold  of  to  en- 
deavour to  open  up  almost  every  question 
that  had  already  been  decided.  He  was 
glad,  therefore,  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  announce  his  determination 
not  to  give  way  on  any  of  those  other 
points  on  which  the  opinion  of  the  House 
had  been  pronounced.  If  that  declaration 
were  adhered  to,  some  security  as  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Bill  would  be  afforded.  If, 
however,  hon.  Qentlemen  opposite  chose  to 
bring  forward  their  theories  for  electoral 
districts  downwards  or  upwards,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  when  the  Committee  could 
arrive  at  the  end  of  the  discussions  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  He  had,  until  last 
nighty  some  hope  that  there  was  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  passing  the  Bill  this  year ; 
but,  unless  the  Government  adhered  to 
some  definite  scheme,  it  would  be  impossible 
in  the  course  of  the  present  Session  to  get 
through  the  work  before  them.  He  believed 
that  this  question  could  only  be  settled  by 
adherence  to  some  general  system,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hear  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
did  not  mean  to  cast  any  more  seats  loose. 

Motion  ioithdrawn* 

New  Clause — 

(Certain  Boroughs  to  return  three  Members.) 
From  and  after  the  end  of  this  present  Parlia- 
ment, the  several  Boroughs  named  in  Schedule 
(G)  to  this  Act,  each  having  a  population  (ac- 
cording to  the  last  Census  of  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one)  of  upwards  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  shall  respectively  return  three 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament.  ~(i&.  Horsfall.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  1,  after  the  word  "Parliament,"  to  in- 
sert the  words  "  the  City  of  Manchester,  and  the 
Boroughs  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds, 
■hall  each  respectively  return  three  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament."— <ifr.  Clumcellor  of  the 
Exchequer,) 

Mr.  ITenUy 


Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  proposed  thai; 
the  town  of  Sheffield  should  be  added  to 
the  list.  The  trade  of  the  town  was  in- 
creasing. It  contained  38,000  electors, 
and  was  increasing  with  a  rapidity  unex- 
ampled ;  therefore,  it  ought  to  enjoy  in- 
creased representation  in  proportion  to 
other  largely  increasing  towns.  No  charge 
of  bribery  had  ever  been  brought  against 
the  constituency  of  Sheffield.  The  two 
great  towns  of  Yorkshire  ought  to  enjoy 
the  same  privileges  of  representation  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  two  great  towns 
of  Lancashire. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  after  the  word  "Leeds," 
to  insert  the  words  **and  Sheffield,"  — 
{Mr.  Hadfield.) 

Mb.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  must 
advocate  the  claims  of  Bristol  to  additional 
representation,  when  other  constituencies 
were  having  their  claims  recognixed. 
Bristol  ought  to  be  particularly  favoured 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  it 
brought  in  a  greater  revenue  to  the  Ex- 
chequer than  Birmingham.  Bristol  had 
more  claim  to  increased  representation 
than  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom.  The 
Customs  returns  amounted  to  upwards  of  a 
million,  the  Excise  returns  were  nearly  the 
same,  and  the  number  of  electors  was  up- 
wards of  14,000.  Bristol  was  a  city  and 
county  in  itself,  and  had  large  shipping,  mer- 
cantile, and  manufacturing  interests,  and  if 
it  had  three  Members  a  Tory  must  come  in. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said,  he 
regretted  that  Bristol  was  not  included  in 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  proposal. 
When  they  heard  of  the  capital  of  York- 
shire getting  another  representative,  and 
of  all  these  northern  towns,  which  were 
within  an  hour's  railway  ride  of  one  ano- 
ther, having  the  same  privilege  conferred 
upon  them,  it  would  be  a  great  shame  if 
the  south-west  of  Igngland,  including  South 
Wales,  were  left  without  additional  repre- 
sentation. Bristol  was  only  a  small  degree 
inferior  in  population  to  Leeds,  and  was 
entitled  to  the  favourable  consideration  of 
the  Committee. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  said,  he  regarded  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  as  a 
very  natural  one,  and  he  hoped  and  ex- 
pected that  similar  proposals  would  be  made 
by  other  representatives  in  large  towns.  It 
was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  Yote  of 
last  night,  and  he  was  extremely  anxious 
to  hear  the  grounds  on  which  the  Govern- 
ment would  resist  this  and  other  similar 
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Motions.  Last  night  the  OoTorament 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  giving  repre- 
sentation to  numbers  in  large  towns,  and 
when  the  right  hon.  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  raised  the  question  of  addi- 
tional representation  for  South  Lancashire, 
he  should  like  to  know  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  oppose  it  ?  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  told  them  that  he 
wished  to  be  ruled  in  coming  to  a  decision 
upon  these  great  questions  by  previous  de- 
cisions of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
being  the  case,  why  was  he  not  last  night 
ruled  by  the  preyious  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee ?  As  long  as  this  vacillation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  was  exhibited,  the 
House  would  be  in  a  chaos  of  perplexity 
and  difficulty.  Every  representative  of  a 
large  town  was  entitled  to  ask  what  was 
the  principle  upon  which  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  act  in  giving  representa- 
tion to  numbers. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
the  proposals  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Sheffield  and  Bristol  were  justified.  With 
respect  to  the  latter  city,  he  had  had  a 
long  hereditary  connection  with  it,  and 
therefore  he  felt  an  interest  in  it.  He 
desired  to  know  what  guidance  the  House 
was  under  in  respect  to  this  Bill ;  for  it 
appeared  that  the  House  enunciated  one 
principle  in  one  week  and  abandoned  it  in 
the  next.  Last  night  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies (Mr.  Adderley)  had  been  put  forward 
to  raise  the  standard  of  "  No  Surrender ;" 
but  a  little  later  in  the  discussion  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  surrendered 
at  discretion,  and  was  even  more  generous 
than  the  Member  for  Liverpool  desired,  for 
he  threw  in  Leeds,  as  one  would  throw  an 
additional  penny  to  a  crossing-sweeper. 

Mr.  MORRISON  said,  he  was  in  favour 
of  carrying  the  principle  of  representation 
a  great  deal  further  than  was  now  pro- 
posed. He  favoured  ihe  direct  represen- 
tation of  minorities.  He  was  only  sorry 
that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  East 
Surrey  was  not  able  to  bring  forward  his 
scheme,  as  it  affected  both  boroughs  and 
counties.  But  when  Sheffield  was  singled 
out,  and  he  was  called  on  to  give  an  ad- 
ditional representative  to  that  borough,  he 
could  not  admit  that  there  was  any  speci- 
alty in  the  case  which  should  induce  him 
to  vote  in  favour  of  the  proposal.  Leeds 
bad  a  claim  as  the  capital  of  the  woollen 
industry  of  the  country. 

Mb.  SCHREIBER  said,  the  case  of 
Sheffield  was  in  very  good  hands,  but  be 


wished  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  favour  of 
Bristol,  which  was  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  industry. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  Ques- 
tion before  the  Committee  had  reference 
to  Sheffield  only. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  would  sug- 
gest that,  for  the  convenience  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  two  cases  of  Sheffield  and 
Bristol,  which  were  so  nearly  aUke,  might 
be  considered  together. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  had  a  horror 
of  being  a  bore,  and  therefore  would  only 
say  a  few  words.  He  thought  there  was 
a  special  case  for  Sheffield.  It  was  a  con- 
stituency so  large  that  there  was  hardly 
another  in  the  country  equal  to  it  at  the 
present  time  to  which  it  was  not  proposed 
to  give  a  third  Member.  All  the  boroughs 
that  were  to  have  three  Members,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Leeds,  were  not  larger 
in  population  than  Sheffield.  They  had 
had  it  very  often  stated  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  put  into  a  minority  they  would 
desert  the  Bill.  He  had  been  very  often 
frightened  in  that  way;  but,  like  the  people 
who  were  called  to  by  the  boy  that  the 
wolf  was  coming,  he  had  been  so  often 
called  that  he  was  no  longer  frightened. 
If  they  were  to  put  the  Government  at 
that  time  into  a  minority,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  see  excellent  reasons  for  imme- 
diately including  Sheffield.  He  wanted  to 
put  that  to  the  test.  He  had  hitherto  voted 
for  the  Government,  because  the  Bill  was 
too  good  to  be  lost.  Having  said  this,  he 
must  add  that  what  he  had  foreseen  had 
come  to  pass.  He  was  told  by  a  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  ano- 
ther hon.  Gentleman  very  near  him  (Mr. 
Bright)  that  a  Bill  could  not  be  improved 
in  Committee.  He  thought  the  Bill  had  been 
improved  in  Committee,  and  he  believed  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hadfield)| 
if  adopted,  would  still  farther  improve  it. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  was  placed  in  a 
position  of  considerable  embarrassment  by 
the  present  Motion,  because  he  was  the 
author  of  the  proposal  to  give  additional 
Members  to  six  large  towns,  including 
Sheffield  and  Bristol.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  felt  there  was  considerable  force  in  the 
appeal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequei: 
that  these  questions  should  be  met  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise  and  conciliation.  A 
good  deal  of  obloquy  had  been  thrown  upon 
the  Government  in  the  course  of  this  dis- 
cussion by  Members  on  the  other  side  for 
having  made  the  concession  of  an  additional 
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Member  to  four  large  towns.    He  thought 
'that  conceBsion  was  a  most  wise  act  on  their 
part.     He  had  urged  additional  represen- 
tation mainly  with  a  view  of  their  arriving 
at  some  sort  of  settlement  upon  the  question 
of  re-distribution»  which  might  be  accepted 
bj  the  common  sense  of  the  country  as  in 
a  certain  degree  a  permanent  settlement. 
He  therefore  regretted  exceedingly  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  Committee  came,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  threat  thrown  out  by 
the    GoTemment,  by  which  any  addition 
to  the  representation  of  large  towns  was 
rejected,  though  by  a  very  narrow  majority. 
He  was  not  going  to  taunt  the  Government 
with  inconsistency  in  having  come  forward 
with  this  proposal.     Many  inclined  to  take 
that  course  might  have  been  quite  as  in- 
consistent if  they  had  been  in  the  places  of 
the  Ministers.     It  was    an  arduous  and 
difficult  task  for  any  Government  not  com- 
manding a  decided  party  majority  to  carry 
a  Bill  of  that  sort  through  the  House.     On 
many  occasions  the  second  thoughts  of  the 
Government  had  been  better  than  their  first, 
and  he  thought  it  very  honourable  on  their 
part  that  they  had  had  the  moral  courage 
to  reconsider  this  matter,  and  to  bring  for- 
ward a  proposal  in  the  spirit  of  compro- 
mise.    As  to  the  case  of  Sheffield,  he  felt 
pretty  strongly  that,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  which  had   transpired  with 
regard   to  that    town,   the  circumstances 
were  very  exceptional.     He  did  not  mean 
for  a  moment  to  say  that  the  majority,  or 
anything  like  a  majority,  of  the  people  of 
Sheffield  were  tainted  with  the  spirit  which 
had  produced  these  horrible  outrages  ;  but 
he  thought  it  a  good  moral  example,  when 
a  taint  of  that  sort  was  introduced  into  a 
town,  that  they  should  not  take  that  par- 
ticular opportunity  of  giving  it  additional 
representation.     In  the  case  of  Great  Yar- 
mouth, the  House  had  decided  on  disfran- 
chising a  large  and  numerous  constituency, 
of  whom  the  majority  was  probably  pure, 
because  that  pure  majority  had  not  exerted 
themselves  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  in- 
troduction of  the  tainted  and  impure  ele- 
ment.   If,  five  years  hence,  when  Sheffield 
had  been  freed,  as  he  doubted  not  it  would 
be,  from  the  taint  of  that  spirit,  a  seat 
should  fall  vacant  in  that  House,  he  would 
be  the  foremost  to  support  a  Motion  for 
giving  that  additional  seat  to   Sheffield ; 
but,  under  present  circumstances,  he  saw  no 
special  ground  for  acceding  to  this  Motion, 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  and 
conciliation  exhibited  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  last  night,  and  accepting  | 


the  offer  then  made,  he  felt  bound  ta  give 
a  conscientious  vote  against  the  proposal  of 
his  hon.  Friend.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  prejudge  the  question  as  to  what 
the  Committee  might  do  in  respect  of  the 
other  places,  whether  to  enfranchise  or  dis- 
franchise them.  His  only  desire  was  to 
intimate  that,  while  he  should  vote  to  give 
additional  Members  to  the  four  large  towns, 
he  should  not  feel  at  liberty  to  support  the 
proposal  for  giving  an  additional  Mem- 
ber to  Sheffield. 

Mb.  BOEBUCK  said,  that  some  time 
since,  when  a  discussion  took  place  with 
regard  to  the  Pension  List,  the  case  of  an 
unfortunate  gentleman  whose  name  began 
with  A,  and  was  therefore  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  list,  was  always  being  brought 
forward.  The  case  of  Sheffield,  being  the 
first  of  the  kind,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  list,  and  it  ran  the  risk  of  being  con- 
tinually brought  before  the  House  as  a 
standing  example.  The  Royal  Commission 
had  reason  to  believe  that  the  evil  which 
had  been  brought  to  light  at  Sheffield  had 
spread  further  and  deeper  into  the  country 
at  large.  He  was  divulging  no  secret.  They 
had  asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department  to  bring  in  a  clause  to 
repeal  the  one  which  limited  their  inquiries 
to  the  town  of  Sheffield,  and  to  enable 
them  to  extend  their  inquiries  throughout 
Great  Britain.  The  county  of  Lancaster 
was  not  the  freest  from  taint. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  he 
must  protest  against  what  had  just  been 
stated.  It  would  be  improper  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  House  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  as  it  had  been  stated  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  asked  for  powers  to  carry  over 
Great  Britain  the  inquiry  that  had  hitherto 
been  carried  on  at  Sheffield,  he  begged  to 
say,  as  one  of  the  Commission,  that  he  did 
not  understand  it  to  be  at  all  an  applica- 
tion of  that  kind.  The  only  application 
which  had  been  made  was  to  extend  the 
inquiry  to  two  places  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  ear-marked,  and  which  were  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster.  Further  than 
that  there  had  been  no  application. 

Mr.  roebuck  said,  he  wished  to  say 
a  word  or  two  in  explanation  of  his  previous 
statement.  The  application  of  the  RoycJ 
Commission  to  the  Home  Secretary  was 
that  a  clause  should  be  introduced  autho- 
rizing the  Home  Secretary  to  extend  their 
powers  of  inquiry  to  the  towns  in  the 
county  of  Lancashire,  and  also  to  any  part 
of  Great  Britain,should  they  think  fit  to  ask 
him  for  such  an  extension  of  their  powers. 
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Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  quite  in- 
dependently of  the  point  which  had  heen 
raised  hj  the  two  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tlemen, he  thought  that  the  conclusion 
which  was  drawn  hy  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  from  the  recent  lament- 
able disclosures  at  Sheffield  was  errone- 
ous. In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Member 
said  that  he  would  not  at  this  particular 
moment  enfranchise  Sheffield,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  oiroumstanoes  that  had  been 
brought  to  light  by  these  deplorable  dis- 
closures, but  that  It  might  be  done  some 
little  time  hence  with  propriety.  The  hon. 
Member  admitted  that  the  claim  of  Shef- 
field to  additional  representation  in  other 
respects  was  Tory  strong.  But  the  oppor- 
tunity of  enfranchising  a  town  did  not  oc- 
cur every  year.  Therefore,  when  the  time 
arrived,  which  he  trusted  would  not  be 
long,  when  Sheffield  had  purged  itself  of 
this  taint,  the  opportunity  for  increasing 
its  representation  would  have  gone  — for 
the  question  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats 
was  not  one  to  be  needlessly  opened  from 
year  to  year.  But  he  went  still  further, 
and  demurred  to  the  proposition  that,  be- 
cause, unhappily,  certain  persons  in  that 
particular  town  had  been  guilty  of  these 
abominable  and  horrible  acts,  and  because 
certain  other  persons — their  number  was 
at  present  unknown — might  have  winked 
and  connived  at  these  acts,  on  that  ac- 
count a  smaller  share  in  our  political  insti- 
tutions was  to  be  awarded  to  that  town 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
If  it  were  desired  to  strike  at  the  very  root 
of  these  outrages  the  labouring  classes 
must  be  brought  into  closer  union  with 
those  who  represented  them  ;  if  it  were 
desired  that  they  should  adopt  more  uni- 
versally the  laws  of  freedom  in  their  deal- 
ings among  themselves  in  the  labour-mar- 
ket they  must  be  placed  in  as  close  con- 
nection as  possible  with  the  representative 
system.  [••  Oh !  "]  That,  at  any  rate, 
was  the  opinion  he  had  conscientiously 
formed,  and  he  confessed  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  reasonable  one ;  if  there  were 
reasons  against  it  he  should  be  glad  to 
hear  them.  The  more  the  people  pos- 
sessed the  privilege  of  representation  in 
that  House,  the  less  likely  would  they  be 
to  devise  for  themselves  irregular  and 
guilty  means  of  asserting  what  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  rights,  but  what  other 
people  perceived  to  ^  outrageous  wrongs. 
So  much  for  the  special  ground  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick, 
but  which  he  did  not  believe  would  be 


taken  into  consideration  by  the  Committee 
in  coming  to  a  vote  upon  the  question  be- 
fore them.  There  were  two  other  points 
bearing  upon  this  question  to  which  he 
wished  to  direct  attention,  In  the  first 
place,  without  any  disparagement  to  the 
claims  of  the  metropolis,  he  might  say  that 
the  cases  of  Sheffield  and  Bristol  stood 
upon  ground  in  some  degree  peculiar  to 
themselves,  seeing  that  they  were  the  re- 
maining two  towns  out  of  the  six  which, 
by  common  consent — by  their  special  and 
separate  existence,  by  their  great  popula- 
tion and  wealth — were  taken  to  be  in  a 
special  sense  the  great  towns  of  England. 
The  metropolis  did  not  consist  of  a  num- 
ber of  separate  communities,  but  of  sub- 
divisions of  one  large  community  ;  so  that 
the  case  of  the  metropolis  ought  to  be 
treated  rather  by  itself,  than  as  standing 
on  precisely  the  same  ground  as  Sheffield 
and  Bristol.  The  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
said  that  the  Government,  having  made  a 
concession  in  the  spirit  of  compromise, 
should  be  met  half-way.  But  in  looking  at 
the  question  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  people  had  been  waiting  in  long-de- 
ferred expectation  for  a  settlement  of  the 
question  of  Reform,  and  that  the  wide 
measure  which  had  been  adopted  during 
the  present  year  in  reference  to  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  had  created,  in  the 
same  degree,  a  desire  on  their  part  for  an 
extension  equally  great  with  regard  to  the 
re-distribution  of  seats.  In  the  belief  that 
any  decision  which  might  be  arrived  at  on 
this  point  would  be  a  settlement  of  the 
question,  not  only  within  the  walls  of  that 
House,  but  throughout  the  country  at 
large,  he  was  ready  to  go  all  possible 
lengths  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  in 
joining  hands  with  the  Government  where 
they  showed  a  disposition  to  meet  reason- 
able demands,  and  to  act  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  compromise  ;  but  in  the  present 
instance  he  felt  bound  to  support  the  pro- 
posal for  giving  an  additional  Member  for 
Sheffield.  A  more  important  considera- 
tion, that  led  him  to  take  that  course,  was 
an  anxiety  on  his  part  that  in  passing  this 
Bill  they  should  leave  no  claim  so  promi- 
nent and  powerful  in  character  as  would 
serve  as  a  lever,  either  immediately  or 
upon  the  meeting  of  the  Reformed  Parlia- 
ment, for  re-opening  this  great  question. 
He  felt  convinced  that  if  they  left  Sheffield 
and  Bristol  upon  the  footing  upon  which 
they  now  stood,  especially  after  the  con- 
cession which  had  been  made  in  reference 
to  the  four  towns  last  night,  they  would 
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leave  behind  them  that  excitement  and 
that  cause  of  renewed  agitation  that  it  was 
their  first  and  obvious  duty  to  put  out  of 
the  way ;  and,  upon  this  ground,  he  felt 
that  if  they  really  did  mean  to  settle  the 
question  the  wise  course  was  to  vote  for 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  has  ad- 
mitted the  principle  that  the  opinion  of 
this  House  can  only  be  arrived  at  le- 
gitimately by  means  of  a  division  ;  but 
he  has  declared  that  he  feels  himself  in 
a  difficulty  in  consequence  of  my  having 
deviated  from  that  principle  in  adopting 
the  course  I  did  last  night.  ["  Hear  !j"] 
Ko  doubt  by  the  cheers  I  hear  that  opinion 
18  shared  by  other  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  I  admit  that  it  is  one,  the  ac- 
curacy and  soundness  of  which  cannot  be 
impugned.  The  principle,  however,  in  its 
application,  like  every  other,  is  capable  of 
being  modified,  and  let  us  see  how  that 
may  apply  in  this  instance.  Taking  the 
instances  in  which  the  opinion  of  the  House 
on  re-distribution  has  been  expressed,  there 
was  in  the  first  case  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority in  a  full  House,  and  in  the  second 
no  inconsiderable  majority  in  a  full  House  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  division  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick, 
there  was  but  a  scant  majority  in  a  full 
House  on  the  side  of  the  Government. 
Although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
where  there  is  a  majority,  however  slight, 
it  is,  as  a  general  principle,  expedient  to 
deviate  from  its  decision,  yet,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  in  ad- 
vising the  Committee  yesterday  to  adopt 
the  course  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  recom- 
mend them,  I  considered  I  was  justified  in 
doing  so,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
very  small  majority  by  which  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Wick  was  rejected. 
I  found  that  that  slight  majority  was  not 
likely  to  continue.  In  the  interval  which 
occurred  between  the  period  of  the  rejec- 
tion of  that  Motion  and  last  night,  frank 
and  proper  communications  were  made  to 
me  from  a  number  of  hon.  Gentlemen  who 
had  voted  with  the  Government  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  from  those  communications  I 
learnt  that  I  could  not  count  upon  receiv- 
ing any  further  support  from  them  upon 
this  subject,  unless  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  reconsider  the  case,  and  were 
prepared  to  make  some  proposal  to  the 
House  which  would  show  that  we  were 
willing  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  com- 
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promise.  Under  these  circumstances  Her 
Majesty's  Government  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the 
concession  to  which  I  announced  yesterday 
we  were  willing  to  assent.  I  thought  it 
would  be  unadvisable  to  ask  the  House  to 
come  to  a  division  again  upon  the  question 
—a  course  which  must  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances have  imported,  most  unneces- 
sarily, party  feeling  into  our  labours,  and 
which,  considering  the  stage  at  which  the 
Bill  had  arrived,  would  have  been  a  most 
unwise  one  to  have  adopted.  I  thought 
it  would  be  most  unadvisable  to  have  un- 
necessary divisions  upon  the  question, 
which  would  have  failed  to  carry  out  the 
object  all  sides  desire  to  see  accomplished  ; 
whereas,  by  treating  this  subject  in  a  spirit 
of  compromise,  we  have  a  fair  chance  of 
carrying  that  more  moderate  proposal 
which  we  recommended  for  adoption  by 
the  Committee.  This  proposal  involves 
no  assertion  of  new  principles  in  our  Par- 
liamentary representation.  We  have  op- 
posed, and  are  not  friendly  to,  the  unne- 
cessary development  of  the  principle,  but 
the  principle  has  been  accepted  by  the 
House  long  ago.  We  have  counties  with 
three  Members :  I  regret  that  arrange- 
ment, but  it  exists  ;  it  has  existed  for 
some  time,  therefore  it  is  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  degree.  We  believe  that  at  this 
moment  the  principle  may  be  extended  to 
a  very  moderate  degree,  whereas  when  the 
proposal  of  the  hon  Member  for  Wick  was 
made  there  was  every  prospect,  from  the 
Motions  on  the  Paper,  and  from  the  mode 
in  which  the  hon.  Member  proposed  to 
apportion  the  increased  representation  of 
the  counties,  that  if  he  had  succeeded  then 
it  would  have  led  to  a  new  machinery  in 
our  Constitution  of  which  we  have  little 
experience,  and  which,  in  fact,  would  involve 
a  great  and,  as  we  believed,  a  dangerous 
change  in  the  mode  of  election.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Roebuck)  said 
that  hitherto  he  has  supported  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  their  course  from 
a  feeling  of  fear.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  that. 
I  was  in  hopes  that  his  conduct  had 
been  influenced  by  a  more  tender  senti- 
ment. I  assure  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber that  the  Government  have  been  very 
sensible  of  the  honourable,  disinterested, 
and  spirited  support  which  very  often 
during  this  great  struggle  they  have  ob- 
tained from  him,  and  coming  from  one 
who  has  gained  so  much  of  public  respecti 
and  who  speaka  in  this  House  with  0uch 
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authority,  we  hare  daly  appreciated  it. 
But  altboagh  I  can  fully  understand  why 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  should  seize 
this  occasion  of  advocating  the  interests  of 
his  constituents  and  assert  the  claims  of 
his  locality,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  I  do 
not  think  the  Committee  ought  to  accede 
to  his  proposal.  In  my  opinion  a  fair  dis- 
tinction may  be  drawn  between  the  cir- 
cumstances of  these  great  cities  as  to  the 
amount  of  their  population  and  of  their 
property.  I  must  remind  my  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Liddell)  that  I  have  not  at  any  time 
pretended  that  the  course  of  the  Goyern- 
ment  depended  merely  upon  the  principle  of 
population.  It  is  Tory  convenient  to  refer  to 
the  question  of  population  on  these  occa- 
sions. But,  while  I  believe  that  few  hon. 
Members  would  recommend  that  the  ex- 
tension of  representation  should  depend 
merely  upon  population,  no  one  would  pre- 
tend that,  in  considering  the  case  of  any 
of  these  great  cities  of  the  North,  popula- 
tion should  not  be  considered  in  deciding 
the  amount  of  their  political  interest.  If 
you  take  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liver- 
pool, and  Glasgow,  you  have  in  point  not 
only  of  population,  but  of  property,  four 
great  cities  that  stand  apart  ft'om  all  others. 
With  regard  to  Glasgow,  we  have  made  a 
proposal  which  I  think  a  very  wise  one, 
and  which  I  believe  will  be  adopted  in  due 
course  by  the  Committee.  The  claims  of 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Birmingham 
will  be  conceded  according  to  the  scheme 
to  which  we  have  assented.  With  regard 
to  Leeds,  the  population  and  the  property 
of  that  town  are  not  so  considerable  as  in 
the  four  cities  to  which  I  have  adverted. 
But  there  is  something  in  the  distinct  in- 
dustry of  Leeds,  in  its  local  position,  and 
in  many  other  circumstances,  besides  its 
considerable  population,  which  mark  it  out 
as  one  of  the  places  which,  if  you  choose 
to  adopt  this  course,  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  consideration.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  proposed  as  a  compro- 
mise— for  I  defy  anybody  to  attempt  to 
adjust  any  of  these  matters  upon  a  clear 
and  severe  principle  of  representation— 
that,  taking  a  general  view  of  the  case, 
the  Committee  should  adopt  this  course.  I 
think  it  is  unwise  to  proceed  further  in 
this  direction,  and  therefore  I  must,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  WALROND  said,  that  he  would 
TOte  against  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield^ 
on  the  same  ground  that  he  had  Toted 
against  the  hon*  Member  for  Wick's  pro- 
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posal,  and  would  have  TOted  if  he  were  in 
the  House  on  the  preceding  night  against 
the  concession  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  would  do  so,  because  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  expect  agita- 
tion to  cease  so  long  as  they  gave  a  third 
Member  to  certain  towns  and  withheld 
from  other  large  and  important  towns  any 
representation  whatever.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gladstone)  bad  advocated 
this  doctrine — that  as  Sheffield  was  com- 
posed, in  great  part,  of  a  criminal  popula- 
tion, it  was  therefore  desirable  to  place 
this  population  in  closer  connection  with 
the  representation  than  they  now  were.  In 
his  opinion,  this  was  not  a  reason  for  giving 
a  third  Member  for  Sheffield. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  that  the  town 
of  Sheffield  was  in  mourning,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred, and  the  best  remedy  for  what  was 
wrong  would  be  increased  political  power. 
Good  order  had  always  prevailed  during 
election  time. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  should  vote 
against  the  Amendment,  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  because  he 
thought  that  the  unfortunate  disclosures 
before  the  Royal  Commission  ought  not  to 
have  been  brought  into  this  discussion, 
but  because  he  accepted  the  clause  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  a  com- 
promise. 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  'and 
Sheffield  '  be  there  inserted." 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  122  ; 
Noes  258  :  Majority  136. 

Mr.  monk  said,  after  the  division  that 
had  taken  place  he  should  ask  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bristol  to  refrain 
from  moving  his  Amendment.  He  (Mr. 
Monk)  had  placed  a  Notice  on  the  Paper 
to  this  effect  -^  that  henceforward  Clifton 
should  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the  city  of 
Bristol  for  electoral  purposes,  and  that  in 
all  future  Parliaments  Clifton  should  be  a 
borough,  and  be  entitled  to  return  one 
Member.  He  had  taken  that  course  upon 
the  principle  enunciated  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  In  the  present  temper 
of  the  Committee  he  thought  it  was  im- 
possible for  his  hon.  Friend  to  carry  his 
Amendment.  He  did  not  think  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  wished  to  treat 
any  part  of  the  country  unjustly ;  but  it 
appeared  to  him  that  West  Gloucestershire 
was  treated  with  greater  hardship  (he 
would  not  0ay  the  grossest  injustice),  than 
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any  other  coanty  ia  the  kingdom.  It  con- 
tained upwards  of  300»000  inhabitants, 
and  had  only  one  borough  in  it — namely, 
Bristol,  containing  163,000  inhabitants. 
Clifton  had  altogether  distinct  interests 
and  had  a  different  class  of  inhabitants  to 
those  of  Bristol ;  it  contained  32,000  in- 
habitants, and  presented  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar case  to  that  of  Glasgow,  to  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to 
give  an  additional  Member. 

Mb.  H.  BERKELEY  said,  he  regretted 
he  could  not  comply  with  the  request  of 
his  hon.  Friend,  nor  was  he  con?inced  of 
the  necessity  of  separating  Clifton  from 
Bristol,  and  making  it  a  separate  borough. 
He  felt  so  strongly  the  right  of  the  old 
city  of  Bristol  to  an  additional  Member 
that  he  should  persevere  with  his  inten- 
tion, and  he  now  moved  that  the  words 
''city  and  county  of  Bristol  "  be  added  to 
the  clause. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  to  the 
said  proposed  Amendment,  after  the  word 
"Leeds,"  to  insert  the  words  "and  the 
City  and  County  of  Bristol."  —  {Mr. 
Berkeley,) 

Mb.  SCHREIBER  said,  that  the  Bill 
took  away  two  Gloucestershire  seats — 
Cirencester  and  Tewkesbury.  Seeing  that 
Gloucestershire  contained  the  largest  city 
(Bristol)  that  had  now  only  two  Members, 
the  largest  town  (Cheltenham)  that  had 
only  one  Member,  and  the  largest  division 
of  a  county  that  was  not  to  be  subdivided, 
he  thought  that  Bristol  might  fairly  claim 
an  additional  seat.  No  county  in  England 
and  Wales  had  been  treated  with  greater 
hardship  in  the  Reform  Bill  than  the  county 
of  Gloucester. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  said,  he 
thought  that  Bristol  had  a  claim  to  an  ad- 
ditional Member,  and  that  all  the  seats 
that  were  gained  should  not  be  given  to  the 
large  towns  in  the  North. 

Thb  attorney  general  said,  he 
could  not  hear  the  claims  of  the  county 
of  Gloucester  mentioned  without  saying  a 
word  in  its  favour.  The  only  reason  for 
his  not  voting  for  the  addition  of  Bristol  to 
the  clause  was  the  hope  that  when  they 
came  to  the  consideration  of  the  counties, 
a  strong  case  would  be  made  out  for  West 
Gloucestershire  on  the  grounds  of  its  popu- 
lation, its  variety  of  interests,  and  its  ex- 
tent of  area. 

Mb.  SMOLLETT  said,  he  wished  to 
say  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  hon.  Members 
for  Bristol  and  Sheffield.     There  would  be 
Mr.  Monk 


plenty  of  opportunities  of  meeting  the  just 
claims  of  those  boroughs.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire had  told  them  that  the  opportunity 
of  enfranchising  a  borough  did  not  often 
occur.  He  thought  that  opportunities  of 
this  kind  would  very  soon  occur.  It  was 
more  than  likely  that  at  the  very  first  elec- 
tion nnder  this  Bill  a  considerable  number 
of  constituencies  would  be  disfranchised  for 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Mb.  price  said,  he  thought  the  claim 
of  West  Gloucestershire  wa^  stronger  than 
that  of  Bristol,  and  if  the  Attorney  Gene- 
ral could  assure  them  that  that  claim  would 
be  recognized  by  the  Government  he  should 
not  vote  for  this  Amendment. 

Question  put,  ''That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  Committee  dtvidei  .*— Ayes  136; 
Noes  235  :  Majority  99. 

The  chairman  said,  that  the  Ques* 
tion  was  that  the  clause  be  amended  by  in" 
sorting  after  the  word  *'  Parliament  "  the 
words  **  the  city  of  Manchester,  and  the 
boroughs  of  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and 
Leeds  shall  each  respectively  return  three 
Members  to  serve  in  Parliament." 

Mb.  CHEETHAM  said,  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  Salford  would  have  to  suffer 
in  order  to  give  an  additional  Member  to 
Manchester.  Very  soon  after  the  Bill  was 
placed  on  the  table  he  gave  notice  of  a 
Motion  that  Salford  should  have  an  ad- 
ditional Member.  From  what  afterwards 
occurred,  the  borough  authorities  were  led 
to  suppose  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer intended  to  give  that  borough  an 
additional  Member ;  but  now  they  were 
informed  it  was  to  be  taken  away  and 
given  to  Manchester.  He  considered  that 
Salford  had  stronger  claims  for  additional 
representation  than  Manchester.  He  ap« 
pealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  whether 
he  would  insist  on  his  determination  to 
deprive  the  borough  of  Salford  of  an  addi- 
tional Member  in  consequence  of  the  course 
taken  of  increasing  the  representation  of 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and 
Leeds.  If  he  did  so  the  country  would 
witness  the  anomaly  of  Salford,  with  a 
population  of  130,000,  returning  only  one 
Member,  and  Birmingham,  with  190,000, 
returning  three. 

Question  put:  Words tm^r^. 

Mb.    Sebjeant   GASELEE    said,  he 
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wisbed  to  propose  that  the  following  words 
be  added  to  the  claose  :-*"  And  that  each 
of  the  said  boroughs  shall,  for  the  purpose 
of  election,  be  difided  into  two  wards.  '  If 
the  clause  was  passed,  he  should  propose 
that  his  Amendment  be  put  into  a  separate 
clause.  What  he  wished  to  do  was  to 
bring  his  proposal  before  the  Committee. 
He  proposed  to  deal  with  these  boroughs 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  intended  to  deal  with  Glasgow 
—namely,  to  divide  them  into  two  wards, 
not  into  three.  The  one  ward  would  return 
two  Members,  and  the  other  one.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  threat  held  out  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  refe- 
rence to  his  (&ir.  Serjeant  Gaselee's)  former 
Amendment — namely,  that  he  would  aban- 
don the  Bill^had  operated  on  the  minds 
of  bon.  Members.  He  was  under  the  im- 
pression on  the  Friday  that  the  Amend- 
ment, which  was  the  best  that  had  oyer 
been  brought  forward,  would  be  supported ; 
but  on  the  Monday  came  the  threat  of 
abandoning  the  Bill.  Speaking  in  a  Par- 
liamentary sense,  considering  what  had 
happened,  he  did  not  think  they  could 
rely  on  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  said  that  day.  The  Bill  without 
the  Amendment  to  which  he  alluded  would 
be  mere  waste  paper,  and  he  assured  the 
Committee  it  would  be  again  brought  for- 
ward. The  Bill,  if  amended  as  he  pro- 
posed, would  be  a  Tory  good  Bill,  and  to 
withdraw  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  to 
the  country.  When  the  Bill  was  amended 
by  the  adoption  of  his  present  proposal, 
he  bad  no  doubt  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  find  some  reason  for 
accepting  it. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  before  the  Amendment 
was  put,  the  words  from  "  the  several  bo- 
roughs named  in  Schedule  G  "  down  to 
the  end  of  the  clause  would  have  to  be 
struck  out  in  consequence  of  his  own 
Amendment  upon  the  original  clause  of  the 
hop.  Member  for  Liverpool  having  been 
accepted.    He  moved  accordingly. 

Words  struck  out. 

Mb.    Serjeant  GASELEE    said,    he 

moved  the  following  as  the  words  of  his 

proposed  Amendment  :— 

"  And  the  said  boroughB  shall,  for  the  parposes 
of  an  election,  be  divided  into  two  wards,  one  to 
retom  two  Members  and  one  one." 

Amendment  negatived* 

Mb.  bright  :  I  wish  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  when  he  will  in- 
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form  the  Committee  how  he  means  to  get 
the  four  Members  which  he  intends  to 
gi?e  to  Liferpool,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, and  Leeds.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man last  night  in  rather  a  jocular  tone 
proposed,  I  thought,  to  take  a  Member 
from  Salford  ;  but,  if  I  am  not  mistaken, 
the  new  clause  giving  that  borough  an  ad- 
ditional Member  has  already  received  the 
assent  of  the  Committee.  ["  No,  no  !^'] 
I  believe  I  am  right  in  what  I  have  said, 
and  if  I  am  it  will  be  necessary  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  repeal  that  clause, 
supposing  him  to  be  in  earnest  in  what  he 
said  last  evening.  I  was,  I  may  add^  sur- 
prised to  hear  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert)  speak  of  a  com- 
promise in  connection  with  this  matter ; 
but  that  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  odd  sort 
of  compromise  which  is  all  on  one  side. 
No  proposal  came  from  these  Benches,  nor 
was  it  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall),  that  those  four  ad- 
ditional Members  should  be  taken  from 
four  boroughs  which,  by  the  Bill,  it  was  in- 
tended to  enfranchise,  and  to  which  pro- 
posal the  Committee  had  agreed — at  least 
a  part  of  it — and  to  disfranchise  or  discon- 
tinue the  proposed  enfranchisement  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  four  Members  to 
large  towns.  That  was  not  the  proposal 
before  the  Committee.  There  is  no  com- 
promise in  it.  But  I  suppose,  as  a  ques* 
tion  of  party  or  of  great  results,  nobody 
cares  in  the  least  whether  a  Member  be 
given  to  Salford  or  Manchester,  or  whether 
one  be  given  to  West  Bromwich  or  Wednes- 
bury,  or  to  the  town  of  Burnley.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  is  a  little  shuffling 
the  cards  in  giving  four  to  one  class  of 
boroughs  and  taking  them  from  another 
class.  That  was  not  the  proposal  before 
the  Committee.    ["  Order ! "] 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

Mb.  bright  :  I  did  not  wish  to  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress,  be- 
cause it  causes  delay ;  and  I  do  not  in  the 
least  wish  to  cause  delay.  I  wish  to  show 
the  Committee  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  according  to  his  proposal,  in 
which  I  hope  he  is  not  in  earnest,  is  de- 
priving four  boroughs,  which  he  proposed 
to  enfranchise,  as  in  the  case  of  Salford, 
for  the  purpose  of  conferring  an  additional 
Member  each  on  those  four  towns.  There- 
fore I  say  it  is  not  a  compromise,  and  I 
am  very  much  surprised  at  the  credulity  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Oldham 
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in  being  influenced  by  snch  a  proposal.  It 
may  be  quite  right  to  get  rid  of  four  of 
the  fimallest  of  the  boroughs  in  the 
Schedule  to  give  the  seats  to  large  bo- 
roughs ;  but  that  was  not  the  question  be- 
fore the  Committee,  and  I  think  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  might  have  taken 
them  from  some  other  source — say,  two 
from  the  boroughs  and  two  from  the  coun- 
ties. That  would  be  something  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  compromise  both  sides  of  the 
House  might  have  consented  to,  but  it  is 
not  so  now.  When  we  recollect  that  the 
^ve  seats  for  the  boroughs  of  Lancaster, 
Great  Yarmouth,  and  Reigate — for  I  say 
nothing  of  Totnes — belong  to  the  boroughs 
and  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  bo- 
roughs, and  to  which  the  counties  had  no 
right,  I  say  the  course  taken  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  is  not  a  fair  course, 
or  one  in  general  harmony  with  the  object 
of  the  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer has  not  explained  the  course  he 
will  take,  and  I  rise  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  him  to  explain  it  before  the  clause 
is  finally  agreed  to,  and  to  intimate  when 
he  will  say  from  what  source  he  will  take 
the  four  Members  proposed  to  be  given  to 
these  large  towns? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER  said,  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham says  I  am  only  shuffling  the 
cards  in  proposing  to  take  four  Mem- 
bers from  the  boroughs  we  originally  in- 
tended to  enfranchise  and  giving  them  to 
the  large  towns  named  in  this  clause  ;  but 
that,  I  would  remind  the  Committee,  is 
the  policy  which  he  himself  has  always  re- 
commended. The  hon.  Gentleman  has 
always  proposed  to  disfranchise  some  of 
the  small  boroughs,  in  order  to  increase 
the  representation  of  the  large  ones, 
and  how,  under  those  circumstances,  he 
can  call  our  policy  a  mere  shuffling 
of  the  cards  I  am  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand. I  have  intimated  to  the  Com- 
mittee already  quite  clearly  the  source 
from  which  we  recommend  that  the  addi- 
tional Members  should  be  taken  which  by 
their  decision  are  to  be  given  to  the  four 
larger  towns.  We  must  find  them  in  the 
Schedules  of  the  boroughs  we  meant  to  en- 
franchise. The  idea  of  a  compromise  en- 
tertained by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham is  that  we  should  take  two  Members 
from  boroughs  and  two  from  counties  ; 
but  to  ascertain  the  justice  of  that  pro- 
posal, I  should  have  to  enter  again  into 
the  whole  question  of  the  balance  of  our 
representation  and  the  manner  in  which 
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counties,  as  compared  with  boroughs,  are 
now  represented.  That,  howeTcr,  is  a 
subject  into  which  I  am  sure  the  Com- 
mittee has  no  wish  that  I  should  enter. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham,  1  may 
add,  always  takes  refuge  in  those  exploded 
fallacies  on  which  I  should  have  thought  a 
man  of  his  talents  and  standing  would 
scarcely  have  found  it  necessary  to  descant 
in  his  Parliamentary  exercitations.  He 
wrings  his  hands  over  the  assaulted  in- 
terests of  the  four  boroughs  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  but  he  quite  forgets  that 
the  borough  is  now  double  the  county  re- 
presentation. If  there  be  one  subject  on 
which  both  sides  of  the  House  are  unani- 
mous it  is  that  the  moderate  addition  to 
the  county  representation  which  the  Go- 
▼ernment  propose  should  be  supported.  I 
shall  certainly  resist  any  attempt  to  cur- 
tail it.  The  proposal  we  haye  made  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  real  compromise.  It  is  a 
very  fair  one.  According  to  our  original 
plan,  we  had  a  representation  more  distri* 
buted  over  the  country,  and  which  would 
have  given  Parliamentary  life  to  new  con- 
stituencies, but  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  House,  ought  to  hare  added  to  the  re- 
presentation of  some  important  constituen- 
cies which  they  deemed  not  adequately  re- 
presented at  present.  We  hare  conceded 
that  point,  and,  with  certain  modifications, 
have  endeavoured  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
I  have  sufficiently  indicated  the  source 
from  which  the  four  representatives  for 
those  large  towns  are  to  be  derived,  and, 
though  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  go 
into  details,  I  may  add  that  it  is  in  the 
Schedule  we  must  find  them. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  Salford 
was  not  in  the  Schedule,  and  that  the  case 
of  that  town  had  already  been  fully  consi- 
dered and  decided  on,  the  Committee  hav- 
ing declared  that  it  should  return  two 
Members.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, however,  intimated  that  he  would 
ask  the  House  to  recede  from  the  decision 
and  deprive  Salford  of  that  privilege  which 
he  had  announced  should  be  given  to  it. 
The  alteration  could  not  be  made  in  Com- 
mittee; but  must  be  made  out  of  Com- 
mittee, if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  pre- 
sent proposal  were  adhered  to.  It  had 
already  been  enfranchised  with  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  a  separate  clause.  The  GoTorn- 
ment  must  be  prepared  for  the  most  reso- 
lute resistance  to  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  amend  the  clause  on  the  Report.  If 
he  demurred  to  his  hon.  Friend's  definition 
of  a  compromise  at  all,  it  would  be  because 
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it  conbeded  too  much  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  The  only  way  in  which  there 
could  he  anything  really  deserving  the 
name  of  compromise  would  be  in  the  en- 
hirgement  of  the  number  of  seats  proposed 
to  be  dealt  with  —  a  number  which  he 
contended  was  wholly  inadequate.  It  was 
certainly  not  by — he  would  not  say  **  shuf- 
fling/' the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not 
like  the  term — but  not  by  any  shifting  of 
the  cards  backwards  and  forwards  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  give  satis- 
faction. A  real  concession^  and  one  that 
would  impart  to  this  scheme  of  re-distri- 
bution any  character  of  permanence,  would 
be  one  that  would  render  available  more 
of  the  seats  at  present  assigned  to.  insig- 
nificant boroughs.  There  would  be  no 
prospect  of  anything  like  permanence  in 
the  system  of  re  -  distribution,  except 
through  an  enlargement  of  the  number  of 
seats  to  be  rendered  available.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  with  all  his  power  of 
charming,  could  not  succeed,  "charm  he 
never  so  wisely,"  in  producing  a  perma- 
nent settlement  by  a  plan  so  limited  and 
inadequate. 

Mb.  ATRTON  said,  that  the  time  was 
approaching  when  the  question  would  be 
asked  whether  the  House  intended  to  pass 
the  Bill   in  the   present    Session.     If  it 
were  not  passed,  the  country  would  like  to 
know  on  which  side  of  the  House  the  fault 
lay.      In  that  case,  the   verdict    of  the 
country  would  be  that  it  was  on  that  (the 
Opposition)  side,  and  not  on  the  other  ; 
and  if  they  did  not  take  care  they  would 
not  escape   the   censure  of  the  country. 
When  the  Committee  by  a  large  majority 
had    arrived  at  a  conclusion    it  was  ab- 
solutely necessary   that  they  should  pro- 
ceed on  that  conclusion.     The  Committee 
had  deliberately  decided  that  it  was  impos- 
sible, under  present  circumstances,  entirely 
to  disfranchise  any  town.     ['*  No,  no  !  "] 
Well,  it  was  a  question  of  fact,  and  if  any 
hon.  Gentlemen  could  have  charmed  the 
House  to  a  different  conclusion,  it  was  a 
pity  they  had  not  exerted   their  powers 
when  the  question  was  before  them.     The 
Government  had    submitted  a  scheme  to 
the  House,  and  having  carefully  examined 
it,  be  was  bound  to  say  that  on  the  whole 
it  was  just  and  fair.     Of  course,  it  might 
be  altered  in  its  details  ;  and  the  House 
had,  in  point  of  fact,  decided  that  it  would 
be  better  to  give  Members  to  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  —  that  was,  to  communi- 
ties of  300,000  or  400,000  persons— than 
to  other   Lancashire  boroughs  with  only 


20,000  or  30,000  inhabitants.  When  the 
Government  spoke  of  a  compromise  they 
did  not  mean  a  compromise  of  principle 
or  a  compromise  between  the  two  sides  of 
the  House,  but  a  compromise  between 
their  own  friends.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  never  allow  itself  by  any 
power  of  speech  or  accidental  combination 
of  circumstances  to  be  overborne  by  Lan- 
cashire, but  that  it  would  consider  what 
was  best  for  the  interests  of  the  country. 
The  Gentlemen  of  Lancashire  were  much 
mistaken  if  they  supposed  they  would  be 
allowed  to  appropriate  the  representation 
which  belonged  to  the  South  of  England. 
If  they  wished  to  make  progress  with  the 
Bill,  they  might  proceed  at  once  with  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  Schedules, 
and  vote  on  them,  instead  of  on  these 
isolated  questions.  If  they  did  that,  they 
would  get  through  their  work  very  soon— 
otherwise,  they  would  only  be  frittering 
away  their  time  and  making  no  progress. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  he  should  be  prepared 
to  state  on  Thursday  what  modifications 
he  would  make  in  the  Schedule,  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  £nd  the  Committee  fol- 
low the  sagacious  advice  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
(Mr.  Ayrton),  and  proceed  to  the  conside- 
ration of  the  Government  Schedules,  though 
he  would  not  say  that  there  might  not  be 
some  points  to  consider  first. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  should  be 
glad  to  do  so,  but  in  his  case  it  would  bo 
impossible.  The  county  Schedule  contained 
only  divisions  with  two  Members  each,  and 
he  wished  to  propose  that  South  Lanca- 
shire should  be  formed  into  two  divisions, 
with  three  each. 

Mr.  BRIGHT  :  I  think  it  is  quite  right 
that  we  should  hear  on  Thursday  what 
are  the  intentions  of  the  Government  ;  but 
I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
will  take  the  four  Members  from  the  moat 
insigificant,  and  not  from  some  of  the 
largest  towns,  to  be  found  in  the  Schedule. 
I  object  to  their  being  taken  from  the 
boroughs  at  all ;  but  if  he  is  determined 
to  do  that,  I  hope  he  will  not  put  such  a 
strain  upon  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  sup- 
porters on  this  side  of  the  House  as  to  ask 
them  to  support  the  disfranchisement  of 
some  of  the  largest  instead  of  some  of 
the  smallest  towns  in  the  Government 
schedule. 

Mr.  pease  said,  he  demurred  to  that 
doctrine  and  protested  against  the  applica- 
tion to  Durham  of  the  last  Census.     At 
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Stockton-on«Tee8|  for  instance,  there  had 
heen  an  increase  of  70  per  cent  in  the 
population  and  rateable  value  since  1861. 
Mr.  henry  SETMOUK  said,  he 
thought  it  would  greatly  facilitate  progress 
if  on  Thursday  the  Go?ernment  would 
state  whether  they  saw  their  way  to  accept 
the  Schedule  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick 
with  reference  to  the  grouping  of  boroughs. 
That  certainly  was  the  mode  in  which 
additional  Members  oould  most  easily  be 
obtained,  and  the  principle  of  grouping 
had  already  been  successfully  carried  out 
in  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  had  proposed  his 
clause  for  grouping  boroughs  originally  as 
part  of  a  complete  scheme,  based  on  a 
certain  amount  of  enfranchisement.  Seven 
seats  were  to  be  got  in  this  way,  because 
that  number  were  required  for  the  boroughs 
to  be  enfranchised.  On  the  whole,  he  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  House  had  dealt  with  the  propo- 
sal, a  great  part  of  it  having  been  adopted. 
But  the  precise  number  of  seats  proposed 
to  be  got  by  grouping  were  no  longer  re- 
quired, and  he  concurred  in  the  opinion 
that  any  measure  of  disfranchisement  should 
follow  rather  than  precede  enfranchisement, 
when  the  extent  to  which  that  was  to  be 
carried  had  been  finally  determined  up6n. 
It  would  not,  therefore,  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Committee  that  he  should 
press  his  proposal  for  grouping  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  when  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  exact  amount  of  enfranchisement.  It 
would  be  better  to  adopt  the  course  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  that  they  should  assist  the  Go- 
vernment in  getting  to  their  Schedules, 
which  contained  the  real  gist  of  enfran- 
chisement. They  would  then  know  the 
precise  manner  in  which  the  Government 
proposed  to  deal  with  the  four  large  towns 
to  which  additional  Members  were  to  be 
allotted  ;  and  they  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  how  far  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  resort  to  grouping  in  order  to 
supply  them.  Sooner  or  later  the  very 
extended  franchise  now  adopted  would  lead 
to  a  much  wider  system  of  distribution  and 
more  direct  representation,  which  must  be 
at  the  expense  of  the  small  boroughs. 
But  the  question  was  whether  they  would 
adopt  this  system  at  once,  or  be  content 
to  arrive  at  it  by  two  separate  steps.  On 
the  whole,  he  preferred  the  more  prudent 
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and  cautious  course,  if  they  could  arrive 
at  a  fair  compromise  this  Session,  based 
on  a  system  of  permanence,  not  for  ever, 
but  for  a  term  of  years.  He  hoped  the 
Government  would  re-consider  the  point  in 
regard  to  Salford,  because  he  felt  that  on 
questions  of  this  kind,  to  supply  the  wants 
of  Manchester  by  taking  away  the  ad- 
ditional Member  already  given  to  Sal  ford 
was  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  He  would 
for  the  present  not  bring  forward  the  clause 
of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Hr.  NEATE  said,  he  moved  the  in- 
sertion of  the  following  clause  to  follow 
Clause  17  :— 

"  Where  any  corporation,  lay  or  ecclesiastical* 
shall  be* entitled  as  owners  in  their  own  right  to 
lands  or  tenements  of  freehold  tenure  in  any 
county,  and  such  lands  or  tenements  shall  be  let 
at  rack-rent,  and  the  rent  recoTcrable  therefrom, 
in  any  one  county  shall  be  such  as  would  give 
to  each  member  of  such  corporation,  according 
to  the  rules  or  statutes  of  such  corporation,  a 
sum  of  not  less  than  £20  as  his  annual  share 
thereof,  then  every  member  of  such  corporation 
shall  bo  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and, 
when  registered,  to  vote  at  the  Election  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
such  county." 

Thb  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  clause  would  introduce  a 
new  principle  of  representation  hitherto 
unknown  to  the  law  of  England,  and  the 
Committee  would  no  doubt  hesitate  before 
they  accepted  it.  Corporations  hitherto 
had  not  been  permitted  to  do  any  personal 
act.  According  to  Lord  Coke,  having  no 
souls  they  could  not  be  ex-communicated. 
What  the  consequence  of  such  a  clause 
would  be  he  could  not  venture  to  foretel. 
That  he  must  leave  to  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  ;  but  that  it  was  a  great  innova- 
tion no  one  could  doubt,  and  in  his  judg- 
ment it  was  altogether  unnecessary. 

Clause  negatived, 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  had  to  move 
a  clause  to  render  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses of  conveying  voters  to  the  poll 
illegal.  The  subject  was  not  one  that 
would  give  rise  to  any  party  feeling,  as 
both  Liberals  and  Conservati?es  were 
equally  affected  by  the  enormous  election 
expenses  which  candidates  had  to  pay. 
He  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when 
the  House  of  Commons  should  make  an 
attempt  to  reduce  the  burden  which  lay 
so  heavy  upon  them.  He  admitted  that 
the  question  was  surrounded  with  difficul- 
ties, but  he  believed  that  those  difficulties 
were  not  insuperable.  According  to  the 
Returns  laid  before  the  House  last  Session, 
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tbe  legal  expenses  of  carrying  on  elections 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom  at  the  last  General 
Election  was  something  like  £800,000 ;  but 
thej  all  knew  that  the  actual  expenses 
were  much  greater  than  those  which  the 
returning  officer  returned  as  legal  expenses. 
Of  this  sum  no  less  than  £100,000  was 
paid  for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the 
polling-places,  and  he  found,  on  making  a 
comparison,  that  the  expenses  of  the  Con- 
servative and  Liberal  candidates  were 
pretty  nearly  equal.  By  21  b  22  Vict. 
0.  87»  it  was  provided  that  it  should  be 
lawful  for  any  candidate  or  agent  to  pro- 
vide  A  conveyance  for  any  voter  for  the 
purpose  of  voting,  but  the  Act  made  it 
illegal  to  give  money  to  any  voter  in  re- 
spect of  his  travelling  expenses.  This 
Act  was  continued  by  an  Act  passed  in 
1861  ;  but  in  1860  a  Select  Committee 
inquired  into  the  operation  of  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act  of  1854,  and  re- 
commended that  the  conveyance  of  voters 
should  be  prohibited  in  boroughs  but  not 
in  counties.  He  admitted  that  in  counties 
there  were  reasons  for  continuing  the  con- 
veyance of  voters  which  did  not  exist  in 
boroughs,  the  population  of  counties  being 
scattered,  and  the  polling-places  often  very 
far  apart.  With  respect  to  boroughs,  he 
might  be  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
clause  would  bear  hardly  upon  the  poor 
man ;  but  he  thought  that  the  poor  man 
who  cared  about  exercising  the  franchise 
would  not  be  debarred  from  doing  so  by 
reason  of  his  not  being  conveyed  to  the 
poll.  In  Durham,  at  the  last  election,  the 
cost  under  this  head  for  the  Northern  divi- 
sion was  nearly  £3,000  ;  in  the  Southern 
division,  £2,456  ;  in  South  Lancashire  it 
was  £4,947 ;  in  the  borough  of  Chester, 
£707 ;  in  Lancaster,  £804 ;  in  Liverpool, 
£1,084;  and  in  other  boroughs  in  the 
same  proportion,  the  expense,  as  he  had 
said,  being  borne  pretty  equally  by  the 
two  parties.  He  objected  to  this  practice 
both  on  account  of  the  great  expense  it 
occasioned  and  also  because  it  was  a  prac- 
tice that  afforded  a  great  opening  to  bri- 
bery and  corruption.  As  they  were  now 
about  to  increase  the  numbers  of  the  con- 
stituencies, also  to  increase  the  number  of 
the  polling-places,  he  thought  the  occasion 
a  very  proper  one  for  making  an  effort  to 
repress  this  large  source  of  expense  at 
elections,  and  he  trusted  the  Committee 
would  accept  his  clause. 

'hlovedt  That  the  following  clause  be 
added  to  tbe  Bill  after  Clause  23  ; — 


'<  It  shall  not  be  lawHil  for  any  candidate,  or 
anj  one  on  bis  bebalf,  at  any  election,  to  pay 
any  money  on  account  of  the  conTeyatice  of  any 
voter  to  tbe  poll,  either  to  tbe  voter  bimBclf  or 
to  any  otber  person,  or  for  any  other  person  to 
receive  from  any  candidate,  or  any  one  on  bis 
behalf,  any  money  on  account  of  such  conveyance  ; 
and  if  any  such  candidate,  or  any  person  on  bis 
bebalf,  shall  pay,  and  any  such  person  shall  re- 
ceive,  any  money  on  account  of  tbe  conveyance 
of  any  voter  to  tbe  poll,  such  payment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  illegal  payment  within  tbe  mean- 
ing of  •  The  Corrupt  Practices  Prevention  Act, 
1854.' " 

Mr.  p.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  said, 
he  was  of  opinion  that  if  polling-places 
were  multiplied,  as  the  clause  contem- 
plated, election  expenses  would  be  in- 
creased instead  of  diminished.  Travelling 
expenses  formed  but  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  of  the  total  outlay.  In  an  elec- 
tion for  South  Warwickshire,  while  the 
total  expenses  averaged  £4  \2s.  for  elec- 
tors polled,  the  travelling  expenses  were 
only  lit.  Q\d.  A  wide  election  experi- 
ence led  him  to  believe  that  there  was  little 
or  no  corruption  under  this  head.  The 
payment  of  the  election  conveyances  was 
never  made  the  excuse  for  bribery ;  and,  in 
the  long  run,  it  would  be  both  cheaper  and 
better  to  pay  the  expense  of  conveyances 
than  to  increase  the  number  of  polling- 
places,  which  would  inevitably  result  in  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  charges  of 
agents,  collectors,  and  other  officers. 

^R.  CLAT  said,  he  differed  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  spoken,  and 
thought  that,  in  every  way,  the  present  sys- 
tem lent  itself  to  corruption.  In  boroughs 
if  the  cab  system  were  continued  it  would 
be  impossible  to  poll  the  new  constituency 
within  the  time  allowed  for  polling.  Time 
would  be  saved  by  making  the  voters  walk 
to  the  poll ;  for  there  were  never  cabs 
enough  to  convey  them  all,  and  constant 
delays  arose  in  consequence.  But  as  re- 
garded counties,  he  was  assured  on  good 
authority  that  it  would  often  be  impossible 
to  poll  the  constituencies  unless  the  use  of 
conveyances  was  allowed.  He  therefore 
recommended  his  hon.  Friend  to  limit  the 
operation  of  his  clause  to  boroughs,  and  in 
that  case  he  hoped  the  Committee  would 
support  it  as  an  additional  means  of  intro- 
ducing purity  and  good  order  during  an 
election. 

Mr.  henry  BAILLIE  said,  that  tho 
clause,  if  applied  to  counties,  would  dis- 
franchise a  large  number  of  electors,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  polling- 
places  to  every  man's  door.  In  his  own 
county  many  of  the  electors  had  to  go  120 
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miles  to  the  poll,  over  a  country  in  which 
there  were  no  puhlic  conveyances.  Some 
of  them  lived  thirty  miles  out  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  could  not  come  to  the  poll 
unless  steamers  were  sent  for  them.  The 
case  was  different,  however,  in  horoughs, 
and  there  he  thought  some  such  clause  as 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  would  be  use- 
ful. If  the  Committee  had  agreed  to  the 
proposal  respecting  voting  papers,  this 
question  would  have  admitted  of  easy 
settlement. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  he  had  had  some 
experience  in  this  matter.  Some  short 
time  ago  he  was  threatened  with  an  op- 
position, not  of  a  very  formidable  character, 
and  he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  incur 
any  expense  in  conveying  voters  to  the 
poll.  He  found,  notwithstanding,  that  the 
voters  came  up  quite  as  well  as  when  the 
conveyance  was  provided.  He  polled  2,200 
voters,  which  was  as  large  a  number  as  he 
was  accustomed  to  do  on  former  occasions, 
and,  what  was  more,  the  town  was  infinitely 
more  quiet.  He  believed  if  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  confine  his  Motion  to  bo- 
roughs it  would  meet  with  almost  unani- 
mous support. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  thought  that  however 
much  the  toiling  millions  might  be  de- 
lighted at  the  prospect  of  this  Bill  passing, 
it  was  not  so  much  a  subject  of  rejoicing 
to  future  candidates.  Nothing  having  been 
done  to  lessen  the  expense  of  a  contests  he 
looked  forward  with  perfect  horror  to  the 
idea  of  a  contest,  where  there  were  20,000 
voters.  They  had  refused  to  allow  the  ex- 
pense of  hustings  or  polling-places  to  be 
taken  out  of  the  borough  or  county  rate,  they 
allowed  the  payment  of  messengers,  though 
they  were  not.to  be  voters;  and  now  the  pro- 
posal was  hanging  in  the  balance  whether 
provision  was  to  be  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  20,000  voters  in  cabs  and  omni- 
buses. He  had  had  some  experience  on  this 
subject,  and  though  the  hon.  Gentleman 
below  him  (Mr.  "Wykeham  Martin)  argued 
that  this  was  a  matter  of  Is.  6d,  a  head, 
a  connection  of  his  represented  Rochester 
for  many  years  and  found  the  case  very 
different.  He  knew,  moreover,  that  nobody 
could  presume  to  enter  upon  a  contest  for 
Middlesex  unless  he  was  prepared  to  put 
down,  at  a  moderate  calculation,  £2,000 
for  cabs.  This  acted  as  a  direct  bribe  to 
livery-stablekeepers,  and  the  man  who  was 
able  to  spend  £3,000  for  cabs  got  all  their 
votes.  The  Committee,  by  the  policy  they 
were  pursuing,  ^ere  making  the  House  only 
accessible  to  millionaires  and  great  land- 
Mr.  Eimry  Saillie 


owners,  and  were  wiping  out  all  chance  of 
any  man  of  moderate  means  getting  in.  It 
was  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
low him,  who  had  an  enormous  rent-roll,  to 
talk  of  this  as  a  mere  fleabite;  for  what  was 
a  fleabite  to  him  was  a  very  different  thing 
to  the  man  of  modest  means.  He  hoped, 
however,  this  proposal  would  be  confined 
to  boroughs;  for  there  were  great  diffi- 
culties in  applying  it  to  counties,  parti- 
cularly that  agreeable  county  (Inverness) 
represented  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  who  of  course  would  never  undergo 
a  contest,  because  nobody  could  pretend  to 
compete  with  him  in  chartering  steam- 
boats. If  the  Committee  were  really 
sincere — which  he  had  always  doubted,  for 
he  believed  their  policy  was  to  confine  the 
House  to  wealthy  men— here  was  a  good 
opportunity  of  showing  their  sincerity  by 
supporting  the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  and  so  strike  at  the  root  of  a 
great  deal  of  bribery  and  corruption. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  recom- 
mended his  hon.  Friend  to  simplify  the 
matter  by  consenting  to  limit  the  clause 
to  boroughs,  with  respect  to  which  the 
argument  was  really  all  on  one  side. 
There  might  be  exceptional  cases,  such 
as  grouped  boroughs ;  but  even  there  he 
thought  it  would  be  better  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
polling-places  in  each  of  the  boroughs.  As 
to  boroughs  in  general  the  whole  thing 
was  absurd,  and  he  could  point  out  the 
absurdity  even  in  the  cases  to  which  re- 
ference had  been  made.  With  regard  to 
Chester,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
expense  of  cab  hire  had  no  relation  to  the 
number  of  voters  conveyed,  and  the  fact  of 
more  being  paid  by  one  candidate,  who 
polled  only  half  the  average  number  that 
the  other  three  did,  only  showed  how  the 
candidate  was  made  a  victim  of.  The 
charge  was  not  proportioned  to  the  number 
conveyed,  but  the  same  amount  of  booty 
was  expected  from  one  candidate  as  from 
another.  Conveyances  were  charged  for, 
not  according  to  the  number  of  men  that 
were  conveyed  to  the  poll,  but  those  who 
were  interested  in  the  hiring  of  convey- 
ances charged  their  expenses  without  re- 
ference to  the  work.  The  House  had  not 
heard  much  from  county  Members  on  this 
subject ;  but  he  hoped  that,  in  a  modified 
form,  it  would  be  found  possible  to  make 
some  provision  for  the  county  Members. 
If  the  plan  were  adopted  for  the  boroughs 
— and  he  believed  it  would  be  almost 
unanimously  adopted — and   if  no  similar 
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lief  were  afforded  to  the  county  Members 
he  should  think  it  a  great  hardship.  He 
hoped  some  of  those  gentleman  who  were 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject  would 
consider  whether  some  modification  of  the 
clause  could  not  be  applied  to  the  counties. 

Mr.  HIBBBRT  said,  he  would  accede 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  clause  should  be 
confined  to  boroughs. 

Viscount  GALWAY  said,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  insert  a  proviso  for  such  bo- 
roughs as  that  which  he  represented  (East 
Betford),  which  extended  over  a  large  area, 
and  were,  in  fact,  in  the  condition  of  coun- 
ties. 

Sib  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that 
when  he  brought  forward  this  question  to 
forbid  the  oonyeyance  of  voters  to  the  poll, 
a  few  years  ago,  he  made  exception  of  Buch 
boroughs  as  the  noble  Lord  referred  to. 
Notwithstanding,  his  Motion  was  defeated 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 

Mb.  NEVILLE-GRBNVILLE  said,  he 
would  like  to  see  the  expense  of  conveying 
voters  to  the  poll  declared  illegal  as  much 
as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  but 
he  defied  them  to  do  so  as  long  as  things 
remained  as  they  were.  If  the  Committee 
could  reopen  the  question  of  yoting  papers 
they  might  dispense  with  the  practice,  but 
he  did  not  see  how  it  was  to  be  done  other- 
wise. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  had 
carried  a  division  against  the  late  Govern- 
ment on  this  point  in  1862,  because  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  boroughs  it  practically 
disfranchised  a  large  number  of  voters.  His 
borough  (Shoreham)  was  as  large  as  Rut- 
land, and  though  he  had  since  carried  a  Bill 
under  which  the  polling-places  had  been 
increased  from  two  to  seven,  they  were 
still  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be  within 
easy  reach  of  old  and  infirm  voters.  When 
money  was  paid  to  voters  on  account  of 
travelling  expenses,  great  abuse  took  place; 
this  was  no  longer  the  case,  and  though  he 
would  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  expense, 
he  saw  no  possibility  of  it,  so  long  as  the 
present  mode  of  taking  the  poll  was  re- 
tained. 

Mb.  ATRTON  said,  he  would  urge  the 
House  to  consider  what  they  were  about 
before  they  passed  this  clause.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Bouse  some  years  ago,  but  they  were  not 
able  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  the  clause. 
The  present  state  of  the  law  was  passed  at 
his  (Mr.  Ayrton's)  suggestion.  If  the  pre- 
sent clause  were  passed  this  ridiculous  con- 
sequence would  follow — that  if  a  gentleman 
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hired  a  carriage  to  take  himself  to  the  poll, 
and  then  took  up  another  voter  along  with 
him,  he  would  be  liable  to  all  the  penalties 
of  bribery.  He  suggested  that  the  clause 
should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  bring  up  a  clause  more  dis- 
tinctly defined. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  he  would  appeal  to  the 
Committee  not  to  be  impatient  to  pass  this 
clause,  as  the  change  which  it  would  intro- 
duce was  one  of  considerable  magnitude  and 
had  not  been  duly  considered.  He  main- 
tained that  it  operated  in  favour  of  the 
poor  candidate  rather  than  the  rich  to  allow 
voters  to  be  conveyed  to  the  poll.  Suppose, 
as  frequently  happened,  the  rich  candidate 
was  supported  by  all  the  owners  of  horses 
and  carriages  in  the  constituency,  what  a 
disadvantage  would  the  poor  candidate  be 
placed  at  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  hire 
vehicles  to  convey  his  supporters  to  the 
poll.  Even  with  regard  to  boroughs,  it 
would  be  a  very  serious  matter  to  the  poor 
man  if  they  were  to  pass  this  clause.  If 
they  wanted  to  place  all  candidates  on  an 
equal  footing,  they  must  go  further,  and 
say  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to  ride 
to  the  poll.  Otherwise,  there  would  always 
be  a  difference  in  favour  of  the  rich  as 
compared  with  the  poor  candidate.  He 
admitted  that  the  thing  was  wrong  in 
principle,  and  that  the  real  remedy  was  to 
bring  the  polling-places  nearer  the  voter. 
The  right  hon.  Gendeman  opposite  thought 
the  case  of  the  boroughs  was  a  simple  one, 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
immense  areas  of  many  boroughs.  This 
question  with  regard  to  boroughs  had  been 
under  consideration  before,  and  on  that 
occasion  he  gave  the  House  some  statistics 
which  he  wished  now  to  quote  again.  It 
appeared  that  there  were  37  boroughs 
whose  area  was  15  square  miles,  22  with 
an  area  of  20  square  miles,  21  with  an 
area  of  25  square  miles,  15  with  an 
area  of  30  square  miles,  11  with  an  area 
of  35  square  miles,  4  of  45  square 
miles,  1  of  47.  1  of  49,  1  of  69,  1  of  73, 
and  1  of  78  square  miles.  He  quite 
admitted  as  a  principle  that  they  ought 
not  to  convey  any  voter  to  the  poll  who  was 
able  to  walk  there,  if  the  poll  was  at  a 
reasonable  distance.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  there  were  aged  and  infirm 
people,  and  would  it  be  maintained  that  no 
mode  of  conveying  them  to  the  poll  should 
be  allowed  ?  He  understood  that  as  re- 
garded counties  the  point  had  been  given 
up,  but  with  respect  to  the  large  boroughs 
the  case  rested  on  exactly  the  same  footing. 
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If  the  masterly  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  had  been  an  authoritati?e  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  it  might 
ha?e  been  considered  to  haye  set  the  ques- 
tion at  rest,  but  the  form  in  which  it  was 
promulgated  did  not  give  it  the  weight  of 
such  a  decision.  The  whole  case  could 
not  be  better  put  than  in  the  words  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  who  said  the  simple 
question  was,  whether  the  Sovereign,  by 
virtue  of  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  in 
the  event  of  rebellion,  had  the  power  of 
establishing  and  exercising  martial  law 
within  the  realm  of  England,  and  whether 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  martial  law 
known  to  the  law  of  England  ?  It  was 
quite  clear  that  Parliament  might  enact 
martial  law — that  was,  it  might  pass  a  law 
declaring  that  men  should  be  tried  by 
courts  martial,  and  that  they  should  be 
English  trrbunals.  That,  however,  would 
not  be  martial  law  in  the  sense  in  which 
he  was  using  the  term,  but  it  would  be  the 
law  of  England.  There  was  first  the  law 
of  war,  then  the  law  of  necessity  in  war ; 
again  the  law  of  necessity  not  in  war,  and 
further  that  branch  of  the  law  of  necessity 
which  would  justify  acts  to  prevent  a  crime 
when  it  could  not  be  in  any  other  way  pre- 
vented. Any  one  would  be  justified  in 
slaying  a  man  in  the  act  of  attempting 
regicide,  or  about  to  blow  np  a  magazine 
with  the  view  of  destroying  barracks  and 
their  occupants,  and  such  exceptions  ex- 
tended to  the  acts  of  bodies  as  well  as  in- 
dividuals. The  law  of  necessity  would 
also  justify  the  executive  Government  on 
its  own  responsibility  in  taking  steps  for 
the  preservation  of  social  order.  It  ex- 
tended— as  he  had  stated — not  only  to  in- 
dividuals, but  to  bodies.  It  was  natural 
that  in  every  application  of  the  law  of  ne- 
cessity, men  should  have  recourse  to  the 
authority  of  superiors— soldiers  to  officers, 
officers  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the 
military  authorities  to  the  executive  Go- 
vernment, and  that  to  Parliament — for  in- 
demnity on  proof  of  necessity  sufficient  to 
justify  resort  to  the  measures  adopted.  A 
person  who  acted  under  a  proclamation  of 
martial  law  might  adduce  it  as  a  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  necessity  which  would 
justify  him  in  asking  for  an  Act  of  In- 
demnity. The  question  came  simply  to 
this — did  the  Boyal  Prerogative  extend 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  law  ?  It  might, 
perhaps,  be  thought  that  this  was  an  old 
and  Constitutional  question  which  had 
been  set  at  rest  long  ago,  but  this  was 
I  not  the  case.     Magna  Cbarta  declared 


He  should  be  sorry  if,  in  their  zeal  for 
purity,  they  inserted  a  clause  which  would 
not  work,  and  he  suggested  that  it  should  be 
carefully  considered,  and  brought  up  again 
on  some  future  occasion. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Thursday, 

MARTIAL  LAW— CHARGE  OF  THE  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  O'REILLY  said,  he  rose  to  call 
attention  to  the  law  as  laid  down  by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  in  his 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court  on  the  10th  of  April,  1867, 
in  which  he  declared  it  to  be  the  unques- 
tioned and  unquestionable  law  of  the  land 
that  no  English  subject  can  be  subjeoied 
to  martial  law  ;  and  also  to  the  statement 
made  on  the  1 1th  of  March  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (Mr.  Walpole)  that  the  Government 
had  not  the  intention  of  at  that  time  pro- 
claiming martial  law,  and  hoped  there 
would  be  no  necessity  to  proclaim  it ;  and 
to  move  a  Resolution  on  the  subject.  To 
him,  as  an  Irishman,  the  subject  had  a 
vital  and  a  thrilling  interest.  It  touched 
him  and  his  countrymen  more  than  it 
touched  England  and  Englishmen.  To 
them  it  was  a  vague  tudition  of  the  past ; 
but  to  Irishmen,  almost  within  the  memory 
of  living  men,  it  had  been  a  bloody  and  a 
cruel  reality,  and  even  within  his  lifetime 
it  had  been  clamoured  for  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  When  he  heard 
the  statement  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
ho  at  once  determined  to  challenge  the 
right  of  Government  to  proclaim  martial 
law  ;  but  he  postponed  doing  so,  in  order 
not  to  embarrass  the  Government,  and  know- 
ing that  a  large  part  of  the  Session  was 
still  before  them.  More  than  200  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  last  attempt  was 
made  to  enforce  martial  law  in  England, 
but  judging  from  the  statement  of  the  late 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, in  which  he  said  it  was  not  "at 
present"  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  proclaim  martial  law  in  Ireland  on  the 
Fenian  outbreak,  it  would  seem  there  was 
still  the  danger  of  such  a  barbarous  law 
being  revived  in  that  country.  He  had  no 
idea  when  he  first  directed  his  attention  to 
this  matter  with  the  view  of  bringing  it 
before  the  House  that  he  would  find  so 
powerful  an  ally  in  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

Mr,  Hunt 
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that  no  freeman  should  be  arrested  or  im- 
prisoned but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers   and   according   to  the  law  of  the 
land.      That  Charter    had   been  ratified 
thirtj'five  times.     The  next  statutory  de- 
claration was  contained  in  the  Act  of  25 
Edward  III.,  and  was  to  the  same  effect. 
It  enacted  that  no  person  should  be  taken 
or  imprisoned  except  by  indictment  or  pre- 
sentment in  due  manner  or  by  legal  pro- 
cess.    It  was  true  that  Charles  I.  issued 
Commissions  for  trial  by  martial  law  ;  but 
when   the  King  afterwards  summoned  a 
Parliament  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to 
indicate  the  rights  and  liberties  of  En- 
glishmen by  the  Petition  of  Right,    to 
which  the  King  was  in  the  end  compelled 
to  assent.     The  words  of  that  memorable 
document  were  of  the  same  character  as 
those  contained  in  the  Great  Charter  of 
1215.     The  last  of  the  Stuarts  made  an 
attempt  to    re?ive  in  some    degree  the 
claims  of  his  predecessor,  but  the  earliest 
Act    of  the  first    Parliament  which  as- 
sembled in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary 
was  to  re-assert  the  liberties  of  England 
by  passing  the  Bill  of  Rights.     This  was 
an  old  and  celebrated  contest^  carried  on 
for  centuries  between  the  Crown  and  Con- 
stitutional representati?es  of  this  nation. 
Chief  Justice  Hale  laid  down  the  maxim, 
quod  enim  necessitas  cogit,  defendit,  and 
extended  the  maxim  to  bodies  of  armed 
men  regularly  embodied.     This  was  also 
the  doctrine  of  Coke.     Lord  Chief  Baron 
Comyn  laid  down  that  martial  law  could 
not  be  used  in  England  without  the  au- 
thority of  Parliament.      Cases  might,  per- 
haps,  be  adduced  in  which  attempts  had 
been  made  to  establish  martial  law  in  this 
kingdom,  but  any  number  of  such  attempts 
conld  not  prevail  against  the  solemn  de- 
claration of  the    law.       The    principles 
enunciated  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  were  re- 
peated in  the  preamble  to  the  first  Mutiny 
Act,  and  had  been  retained  in  all  the  sub- 
sequent Mutiny  Acts  down  to  the  present 
day.     Notwithstanding  all  these  assertions 
of  the  law,  however,  some  persons  had  en- 
tertained doubts  upon  the  subject,  and  it 
seemed  that  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year  Her  Majesty's  Government  themselves 
were  not  clear  that  the  Sovereign  bad  no 
power  to   proclaim  martial  law ;   and    it 
was  therefore  necessary  that  the  question 
should    be    raised,   and  that   the    House 
should  give,  as  in  former  times  it  had  never 
hesitated  to  give,  a  clear    and    distinct 
answer.     In  a  work  published  by  his  right 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 


Newcastle  (Mr.  Headlam),  there  were  some 
expressions  which  gave  a  certain  coun- 
tenance to  the  theory  that  such  a  power 
existed  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  although 
he  doubted  whether  they  were  intended  to 
have  that  effect.  His  right  hon.  Friend  said 
that  there  was  a  broad  distinction  between 
**  martial  law  called  into  existence  and  the 
ordinary  law  for  the  regulation  of  the 
army."  He  did  not  admit  that  there  could 
be  any  such  thing  as  martial  law  "  called 
into  existence,"  except  by  the  authority  of 
Parliament.  But  he  entirely  agreed  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  in  his  further  state- 
ment that — 

"  Martial  law  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
will  of  the  general  who  commands  an  army ;  in 
fact,  martial  law  means  no  law  at  all." 

Another  writer,  Mr.  Denison,  seemed  to 
give  some  countenance  to  the  theory  that 
the  Crown  had  the  Prerogative  of  pro- 
claiming martial  law.     He  said — 

«  The  term  law  cannot  be  applied  to  it.  When 
martial  law  is  proclaimed  it  is  the  will  of  the 
ruler,  or  rather  the  will  of  the  ruler  is  law." 

Within  a  yery  recent  period  the  exercise 
of  martial  law  had  been  attempted  in  one 
of  our  colonies  (Jamaica),  In  Ireland  it 
was  called  into  operation  in  1798,  under 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the  Cornwallis 
Correspondence.  He  did  not  like  to  en- 
large on  80  painful  a  subject,  or  to  re- 
vive reminiscences  of  evil  times  over  which 
he  should  prefer  to  draw  a  vet! ;  but  the 
question  had  been  raised  in  regard  to  Ire- 
land, and  in  regard  to  the  colonies,  and  it 
demanded  an  answer.  It  might  be  a  sub- 
ject of  abstract  theory  in  England,  but  in 
Ireland  and  the  colonies  it  was  matter  of 
vital  importance  that  there  should  be  no 
ambiguity.  Martial  law  had  been  nothing 
but  the  rule  of  the  soldier,  nothing  but 
violence  and  slaughter.  He  expected  from 
the  Government  such  a  reply  to  his  Reso- 
lution as  had  been  given  on  many  former 
occasions  when  the  liberties  of  English 
subjects  had  been  vindicated  by  the  English 
Parliament.  He  could  not  doubt  what  the 
answer  would  be.  It  would  be  that  which 
was  given  in  1215  ;  again  in  1350  ;  agoin 
in  the  Petition  of  Rights  drawn  up  in 
1627,  and  again  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  in 
1688,  namely,  '*  that  none  shall  be  for- 
judged of  life  and  limb  save  by  the  judg- 
ment of  their  peers  and  the  law  of  the 
land."  He  asked  that  the  Government 
should  tell  them  the  rule  under  which  they 
lived,  and  declare  to  them  the  law  of  the 
land. 

2  G  2 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  whereas,  by  the  Law  of  this  Kingdom, 
no  man  may  be  forjudged  of  life  or  limb  but  by 
the  lawful  judgment  of  his  Peers,  or  by  the  Law 
of  the  Land  ;  and  no  commission  for  proceeding 
by  Martial  Law  may  issue  forth  to  any  person  or 
persons  whatever,  by  colour  of  which  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  may  be  destroyed  or  put  to 
death  contrary  to  the  I^ws  and  Franchise  of  this 
land,  and  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of 
Laws,  or  the  execution  of  Laws  by  Regal  autho- 
rity without  consent  of  Parliament  is  illegal ;  this 
House  would  regard  as  utterly  Toid  and  illegal 
any  commission  or  proclamation  purporting  or 
pretending  to  proclaim  Martial  Law  in  any  part 
of  this  Kingdom."— <3fr.  O'Reilly.) 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  be  did 
not  rise  to  in  any  way  contro?ert  the  state- 
ments of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the 
Member  for  Longford,  but  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  somewhat  extending  the  scope 
of  the  discussion  which  he  had  opened. 
The  Resolution  which  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  moved  was  confined  to  this 
kingdom,  though  his  arguments  and  state- 
ments went  somewhat  beyond  this  king- 
dom. It  was  the  wish  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  that  the  House  should 
declare  the  Crown  had  not  the  power  to 
suspend  the  law  without  Parliamentary  as- 
sistance. There  could  bo  little  doubt  of 
that  fact.  If  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
thought  it  necessary  for  the  interest  of  that 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  which  he 
was  more  immediately  connected  that  some 
such  declaration  should  be  made,  he  would 
support  him,  but  he  himself  did  not  think 
it  could  be  necessary.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose that  any  Government  of  modern 
times,  still  less  the  present  Government, 
could  ever  have  thought  of  suspending 
the  ordinary  law  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  proclaiming  martial  law  in  its  stead. 
But  the  rights  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
the  colonies  were  involved  in  the  ques- 
tions raised  on  the  present  discussion. 
He  held  it  to  be  the  the  duty  of  the  House 
of  Commons  to  consider  the  events  in 
Jamaica,  not  as  regnrded  the  punishment 
of  those  concerned  in  those  events,  but  to 
prevent  a  recurrence  of  what  had  been 
done  in  that  colony.  Were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  legal  steps  had  been  taken,  he 
should  have  ventured  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  those  events.  As  a  pro- 
Becution  had  been  instituted,  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  unfair  to  raise  the  question 
in  a  direct  form  ;  nor  would  he  have  alluded 
to  it  this  evening  only  that  the  speech  and 
the  Motion  of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
rendered  it  necessary  that  the  case  of  the 
colonies  should  be  considered.  He  felt, 
Mr.  aR^Uy 


however,  that  the  House  were  not  at  pre- 
sent in  a  position  to  enter  thoroughly  into 
the  matter,  because  all  the  facts  were  not 
before  them.  He  had  asked  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies (Mr.  Adderley)  what  steps  had  been 
taken  as  regarded  the  colonies,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  ?  In  reply  to  a  question  which  he 
had  put  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  on  a  former 
occasion,  he  understood  him  to  say  that  a 
Circular  had  been  issued  to  the  Governors 
of  colonies  some  time  ago  on  the  subject 
of  martial  law,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Instructions  were  to  be  issued  to  those 
Governors.  He  also  understood  his  right 
hon.  Friend  to  say  that  some  legislation  on 
the  subject  would  be  necessary.  He  could 
not  express  in  terms  sufficiently  strong  his 
warm  approval  of  that  part  of  the  Circular 
issued  by  Lord  Carnarvon  in  January  last, 
in  which  it  was  requested  that  the  Go- 
vernors of  colonies  should  do  their  best  to 
induce  local  legislatures  to  repeal  those 
Acts  which  authorized  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law.  He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend 
would  inform  the  House  what  answers  had 
been  received  to  that  Circular.  He  believed 
that  in  Antigua  and  Bermuda  there  had 
been  an  undoubted  power  of  proclaiming 
martial  law  vested  in  the  Executive,  and 
that  in  Jamaica  there  had  been  some  duubt 
as  to  whether  such  power  existed.  He  should 
like  to  know  whether  the  Acts  which  were 
relied  on  as  conferring  that  power  had  been 
repealed  in  those  colonies  ?  He  believed 
such  Acts  empowering  the  suspension  of  the 
common,  and  the  proclamation  of  martial 
law  were  not  only  a  disgrace  to  the  statute 
book  of  those  colonies,  but  were  in  them- 
selves a  source  of  very  great  evil.  Whe- 
ther the  power  existed  in  Jamaica  or  not, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Governor  be- 
lieved that  it  did.  Such  Acts  were  a  dis- 
grace to  the  statute  book,  because  they 
held  out  a  temptation  to  the  Governor  to 
misuse  his  power,  trusting  to  a  subsequent 
Act  of  Indemnity.  If  the  Governor  of 
Jamaica  had  not  believed  that  such  power 
existed,  no  Commission  would  have  been 
issued,  and  the  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  would  not  have  been  delivered.  At 
all  events  the  exercise  of  that  power  by  the 
Governor  of  Jamaica  would  have  been  very 
different,  and  his  opinion  was  that  there 
would  have  been  no  proclamation  of  mar- 
tial law  at  all,  because  the  whole  responsi- 
bility in  that  case  would  have  rested  with 
the  Governor  for  proclaiming  it.     While 
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approfing  with  all  his  heart  the  first  two 
paragraphs  of  the  Circular  from  the  Colo- 
nial Office,  which  contained  positive  direc- 
tions for  the  repeal  of  these  most  mis- 
chiefous  laws,  he  could  not  endorse  the 
concluding  passage,  which  said— 

"In  giving  these  Instructions,  Iler  Majesty's 
Government  mast  not  be  supposed  to  convey  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  all  recourse  to  martial  law, 
under  the  stress  of  great  emergencies  and  in  an- 
ticipation  of  an  Act  of  Indemnity." 

He  was  not  surprised   at  the  addition  of 
this   safeguard  to  the  Instructions,  espe- 
cially as   they  were  issued   some  months 
before  the  delivery  of  the  Charge  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.    Nothing,  however,  could  be 
stronger  than  the  declaration  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  that  no  Government  ought  to 
suggest  to  a  Colonial  Governor  to  declare 
martial  law,  trusting  to  an  Act  of  Indemnity. 
That  was  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  one 
of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  law;  and 
that  was  the  reason  why  he  recommended 
some  legislation    in    order   to    settle   the 
question.     Possibly  the  fact  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  having  made  such  a  recom- 
mendation was  the  reason  why  the  Govern- 
ment stated  that  it  was  their  intention  to 
propose  some  legislation.    He  did  not  agree 
with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  that  recom- 
mendation.    He  regarded  any  legislation 
having  for  its  object  to   legalize  martial 
law  with  the  greatest  fear.     Any  attempt 
to  provide  for  the  suspension  of  the  ordi- 
nary laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and 
liberty  by  the  substitution  of  military  au- 
thority must  be  regarded  as  an  abdication 
of  legislative  po^er.     He  had  never  be- 
lieved that  martial  law,  as  it  was  under- 
stood in  this  country,  in  Ireland,  or  the 
Colonies,  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  government  in  those  places.     In  that 
opinion  he  should  no  doubt  be  in  a  mino- 
rity; but  having  paid  close  attention  to  all 
that  had  happened  in  Jamaica,  and  having 
looked  over  all  similar  cases  in  recent  his- 
tory, he  had  seen  no  case  in  which  the 
? reclamation  of  martial  law  was  necessary. 
t  was  a  great,  but  not  a  necessary  evil. 
He   admitted   that  to    the  restoration  of 
peace   and  the  preservation  of  authority 
everything  else  must  give  way,  and  that 
whatever  acts  of  military  authority  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  that  purpose  must 
be  sanctioned ;  but  he  had  seen  no  case 
where  what  was  embodied  in  the  notion  of 
martial  law,  the  power  of  punishment  after 
the  suppression  of  the  outbreak,  was  es- 
•eotial.     The  Lord    Chief   Justice    had 


pointed  out  that  within  twenty -four  hours 
after  the  issue  of  the  proclamation  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Jamaica.  No- 
body, therefore,  could  doubt  that  peace 
would  have  been  equally  restored  by  the 
action  of  the  troops  whether  martial  law 
had  been  proclaimed  or  not.  He  had 
stated  last  year  that  the  lesson  taught  him 
by  the  events  in  Jamaica  was  that  martial 
law  ought  never  to  be  proclaimed  unless 
the  Executive  Government  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  troops  could  not  act  effi- 
ciently in  restoring  order  without  its  pro- 
clamation. The  Chief  Justice  stated,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  the  power  of  sup- 
pressing disturbances,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  proclaiming  martial  law,  rests  with 
the  Executive  Government.  Nothing  could 
be  stronger.     The  Chief  Justice  said — 

**  The  rebel  in  arms  stands  in  the  position  of 
a  public  enemy,  and  you  may  kill  him  in  battle 
as  a  foreign  enemy.  Being  in  the  position  of  a 
public  enemy,  you  may  refuse  him  quarter,  and 
deal  with  him  as  a  foreign  enemy.  If  it  is  neces- 
sary in  putting  down  any  insurrection  for  the 
troops  not  to  be  encumbered  with  any  of  the  re- 
straints of  the  criminal  law  so  long  as  rebellion 
is  in  existence,  and  they  have  to  meet  illegal 
armed  force,  they  are  able  to  take  these  steps 
without  the  assistance  of  martial  law." 

This  showed  that  as  long  as  actual  rebel- 
lion was  in  existence  martial  law  was  not 
needed  for  the  suppression  of  disturbance. 
As  to  the  allegation  that  the  proclamation 
of  martial  law  was  necessary  for  the  punish- 
ment of  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rebellion,  such  an  argument  showed  that 
no  real  necessity  existed  for  martial  law 
at  all.  Surely,  after  all  the  centuries  in 
which  we  had  been  labouring  to  protect 
subjects  of  the  Queen  from  any  exercise 
of  arbitrary  power,  argument  ought  not  to 
be  needed  for  the  purpose  of  combating 
the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  sus- 
pend the  common  law,  not  for  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  and  order,  but  merely  for 
the  pur|)oses  of  punishment.  He  should 
have  moved  an  Amendment  applying  the 
principle  already  laid  down  to  the  colonies^ 
with  the -understanding  that  it  applied  to 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  and  not  to 
the  Imperial  Parliament  or  to  the  local 
legislatures,  had  it  not  been  that  he 
thought  the  House  was  not  in  a  position 
to  come  to  a  resolution  on  the  subject 
until  they  were  aware  of  the  Instructions 
issued  by  Her  Majesty's  Governmeut. 
Nobody  could  have  read  the  despatch  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
without  feeling  that  full  confidence  might 
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be  placed  in  whatever  was  done  under  his 
authority  ;    and  there   was  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
the  present  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies would  not  follow  in  his  footsteps.    He 
might  however  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  a  variance  existed  between  the  Instruc- 
tions issued  by  the  Admiralty  at  the  close  of 
last  year  for  the  guidance  of  naval  officers 
and  the  law  as  now  laid  down  by  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice.     There  were  two  theories 
as  regard^  martial  law.     One  appeared 
to  have  been  held  by  the  principal  lawyers 
in  all  stages  of  our  history,  from   Chief 
Justice  Hale  to  the  present  Lord  Chief 
Justice.     This  was,  that  if,  by  any  unfor- 
tunate circumstance,  martial  law  were  pro- 
claimed in  any  part  of  Her  Majesty's  do- 
minions, it   meant  military  law,  and  the 
giving  to  military  and  naval  officers  similar 
powers  with  regard  to  civilians    to  those 
which  they  possessed  with  regard  to  mem- 
bers  of  their  own  services.     The  result 
would  be  a  court  martial  constituted  under 
the  same  regulations  as  a  court  martial 
for  the  trial  of  a  naval  or  military  officer. 
That  was  one  theory  spoken  of   by  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice.     The  other  was,  that 
martial  law  applied  to  civilians  is  not  mili- 
tary law,  but  the  arbitrary    will    of  the 
Executive.    This  latter  theory  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  regarded  as  a  fallacy  of  recent 
growth,  and  it  was  no  doubt  the  theory 
on  which  the  Jamaica  authorities  acted, 
and  also  the  theory  on  which  the  authori- 
ties in  Ceylon  and  other  places  had  acted 
where  martial  law   had  been  proclaimed. 
This  theory  had  high  authority  to  back  it. 
He  did  not  blame  those  who  had  adopted 
this  view,  because  it  was  supported  by  the 
authority  which  of  all  others  they  would 
think  the  highest.     The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton had  said  that  martial  law  was  the  will  of 
the  general — that  in  fact  it  was  no  lawat  all. 
There  was  the  greatest  possible  difference 
between  these  two  views,  and  he  begged 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the   Instructions  issued  by  the 
Admiralty  did  not  agree  with  the  dicta  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  for  they  said  that 
the  arbitrary  will  of  the  officer  in  such 
cases  as  were  contemplated  superseded  the 
ordinary  law  for  the  time  being,  in   the 
same  manner  and  degree  as  if  the  district 
where  it  was  proclaimed    were  enemy's 
country.      It  seemed  to  him  that  either 
the  statements  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
ought  to  be  proved  wrong,  or  that  the  In- 
structions of  the  Admiralty  ought  to  be 
altered  in  conformity  with  them;  or  that  if 
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the  discrepancy  were  irreconcilable,  there 
ought  to  be  fresh  legislation.  In  treating  of 
this  sorrowful  subject  he  had  endeavoured 
to  make  no  allusion  to  the  blame  which 
many  might  believe  ought  to  be  cast  upon 
the  authorities  in  Jamaica.  But  from 
what  had  happened  a  lesson  might  be 
learned  which,  as  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  they  ought  to  lay  deeply  to 
heart ;  and  he  would  prefer  giving  it  in 
the  words  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
learned  Judge  said  that  a  man  must  be 
dead  to  every  sentiment  of  humanity,  and 
mercy  must  be  banished  from  the  category 
of  human  virtues,  if  he  could  read  without 
a  shudder  the  narrative  of  the  rebellion, 
and  of  the  steps  taken  after  its  suppression; 
adding  that  if  martial  law  must  be  con* 
tinued  it  ought  at  least  to  be  restricted 
to  the  time  the  rebellion  was  actually 
flagrant.  It  seemed  to  him  (Mr.  Forster) 
that  our  honour,  our  position  amongst 
civilized  nations,  our  safety  as  a  country, 
and,  more  than  all,  our  duty,  should  lead 
us  to  say  that  such  things  must  not  happen 
again. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
while  deploring  the  fact  that  necessity 
sometimes  compelled  the  proclamation  of 
martial  law,  the  hon.  Member  had  admitted 
the  occasional  occurrence  of  such  a  neces- 
sity, nor  did  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  ignore 
the  necessity  which  might  arise  of  setting; 
aside  the  law  of  the  land  and  securing 
with  great  vigour  the  military  law^  such  as 
is  enforced  by  a  General  in  an  enemy's 
country.  The  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his 
Charge  said, — 

*'  I  am  quite  ready  to  admit  that  if  martial  law 
could  be  lawfollj  put  in  force  the  oiroamftanees 
attending  the  recent  outbreak  were  such  as  would 
at  first  warrant  its  application." 

But  he  added  that  he  did  not  think  that  it 
should  have  been  continued.  This  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Chief  Justice  Hale,  that  it  was  law- 
ful to  call  out  any  force  to  put  down  an 
insurrection,  and  to  put  in  force  the  mili- 
tary instead  of  the  ordinary  law  until  the 
insurrection  should  be  suppressed.  The 
Lord  Chief  Justice  also  admitted  in  the 
passage  immediately  following  that  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Member  that  though 
an  insurrection  were  suppressed  it  might 
be  necessary  to  continue  the  enforcement 
of  martial  law,  in  order  to  strike  terror 
into  the  minds  of  the  people  for  their  better 
order  in  the  future.  Everyone  was  agreed 
that  in  cases  of  insurrection  and  danger 
to  the  lives  of  peaceful  oitiaens  it  was 
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the  duty  of  those  cxerciBlng  the  supreme 
power  to  put  aside  ordinary  laws,  and  to 
proclaim  military  law  until  the  insurrection 
was  suppressed  ;  and  it  did  not  need  the 
existence  of  armed  resistance  to  constitute 
insurrection.  He  knew  of  none  who  said 
that  the  Jamaica  authorities  who  had  been 
referred  to  were  wrong  in  using  in  the 
first  instance  the  most  forcible  means  to 
put  down  the  rising.  Everybody  was 
agreed  that,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as 
they  were  supposed  to  be  by  the  Governor, 
he  was  justified  in  resorting  to  military 
law  in  putting  down  the  rebellion.  When 
there  was  an  insurrection  it  was  the  im- 
perative duty  of  tliose  in  authority  to  use 
the  most  rapid  and  forcible  means  to  put 
it  down.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Forster) 
said  that  he  withdrew  the  qualification 
that  military  law  never  should  be  put  in 
force  unless  the  troops  could  not  act  with- 
out it,  because  the  troops  could  at  once  act 
on  that  law;  but  the  question  was  whe- 
ther it  was  more  straightforward  to  act  on 
military  law  with  or  without  proclaiming  it. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTBR  said,  that  what 
he  meant  was  that  the  Executive  could 
act  with  military  power,  and,  therefore, 
that  it  was  not  necessary  for  them  to  at* 
tempt  to  act  with  military  law. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  if  an 
Executive  were  to  act  by  military  power 
il  would  proceed  in  accordance  with  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  case,  and  military 
power  or  force  would  involve  military  law. 
If  military  force  were  adopted,  it  was 
surely  fairer  to  announce  to  those  against 
whom  it  was  proposed  to  act  that  the  or- 
dinary course  of  law  would  be  superseded  ? 
He  agreed,  with  respect  to  the  law  upon 
this  subject  in  the  colonies,  that  they  were 
Dot  in  a  position  to  come  to  a  definite  con- 
elusion  upon  the  subject;  nor  did  he  think 
that  it  was  advisable  that  the  House  should 
proceed  to  act  by  a  Resolution  in  such  a 
case  aa  this.  It  struck  him  that  the 
former  part  of  the  Resolution  consisted  of 
truisms,  whilst  the  latter  part  would,  if 
passed,  hang  in  terrorem  over  the  heads 
of  those  who  were  charged  with  Executive 
Government.  Was  the  law  so  clear  that 
the  House  of  Commons  could  deal  with  it 
in  the  way  proposed  ?  He  could  not  but 
sympathize  with  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — 
of  whom  he  desired  to  speak  with  all  the 
respect  due  to  his  high  position,  the  more 
so  aa  he  was  evidently  animated  by  feel- 
ings so  warm  and  heartfelt  for  the  due 
administration  of  justice  to  the  meanest 
of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  —  to  some  ex- 


tent in  the  views  which  he  had  expressed  ; 
but  it  was  evident  that  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  himself — viewing  the  facts  from  a 
distance — had,  he  would  not  say  vacillated, 
but  apparently  gone  from  one  side  to  ano- 
ther, admitting  that  the  necessity  had 
arisen  for  acting  with  peculiar  rigour,  or, 
in  other  words,  with  military  law,  yet  at 
the  same  time  doubting  whether  the  insur- 
rection had  not  been  suppressed  at  a  sufii- 
ciently  early  date — a  matter  about  which 
the  authorities  in  Jamaica  held  &  different 
opinion — to  render  the  continuance  of  that 
military  law  unnecessary.  He  did  not  deny 
that  if  the  insurrectiou  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, as  it  really  was  in  the  opinion  of 
those  in  the  colony,  the  employment  of 
military  law  would  have  been  necessary. 
The  learned  Judge  laboured  under  great 
disadvantage.  In  page  127  of  his  Charge 
he  stated  that  he  felt  deeply  sensible  of 
the  exceeding  difficulty  of  his  task.  He 
had  for  the  most  part  been  travelling  over 
untrodden  ground,  and  could  find  no  judi- 
cial decisions  by  which  he  could  in  any 
way  be  guided.  Not  only  was  he  without 
the  advantage  of  having  had  the  matter 
discussed  by  members  of  the  Bar — a  course 
by  which  the  researches  of  able  and  learned 
men  would  have  been  brought  to  his  as- 
sistance—  but  until  the  previous  day  he 
had  had  no  opportunity  even  of  consulting 
with  the  learned  and  excellent  Judge  who 
sat  at  his  side.  Now,  if  any  one  circum- 
stance tended  to  add  weight  to  the  judi- 
cial decisions  given  in  this  country,  it  was 
the  discussions  by  which  they  were  pre- 
ceded. Not  only  did  the  arguments  em- 
ployed by  the  advocates  on  both  sides 
strengthen  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  learned  Judges,  but  the  learning,  the 
skill,  and  the  care  which  were  evoked  led 
to  a  ready  obedience  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  decisions  which  they  believed  to 
be  founded  upon  wise  and  thoughtful  con- 
siderations. Would  it,  then,  be  right  that 
the  House  of  Commons — in  consequence, 
not  of  a  judicial  decision,  but  simply  of  a 
Charge  to  a  Grand  Jury,  qualified,  however 
able  and  learned,  by  those  admissions—- 
should  rush  hastily  to  the  final  and  con- 
clusive judgment  embodied  in  the  Resolu- 
tion moved  by  the  hon.  Member?  The 
hon.  Gentleman  was  evidently  anxious  to 
provide  against  an  event  that  was  not 
likely  to  happen.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
was  afraid  that  measures  might  be  resorted 
to  in  his  own  country  which  would  lead  not 
only  to  bloodshed,  but  to  the  recurrence  of 
the  scenes  of  former  years.    But  did  the 
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hon.  Member  bear  in  mind  what  had  ac- 
tnally  taken  place  in  that  country  ?  Had 
any  attempt  been  made  to  override  the  or- 
dinary tribunals,  or  had  the  establishment 
of  military  law  been  employed,  although 
it  had  been  suggested  in  that  House? 
No  such  thino:  had  been  done.  He  there- 
fore  said  that  the  time  had  not  arrived  in 
which  the  House  should  be  called  on  pre- 
maturely to  condemn  that  which  had  not 
taken  place  nor  was  likely  to  take  place. 
The  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice  had  evi- 
dently been  shocked  by  the  accounts  of 
what  had  taken  place  in  Jamaica  with  re- 
ference to  the  particular  case  under  the 
decision  of  the  Grand  Jury,  and  he  placed 
before  the  Grand  Jury  not  only  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  also  his  opinion,  with  a  view  to 
the  after  submission  of  the  facts  to  the  Petit 
Jury.  Had  the  case  been  submitted  to  the 
Petit  Jury  the  law  which  the  learned  Lord 
Chief  Justice  had  laid  down  would  have 
been  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  Judges 
trying  the  case,  of  the  Criminal  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  finally  by  a  Writ*  of  Error 
might  have  been  brought  before  the  high- 
est tribunal  in  the  kingdom.  The  learned 
Judge  therefore  was  not  prejudging  the 
case ;  and  supposing  he  was  wrong  in  his 
law,  that  law  would  be  subject  to  be  re- 
Tersed  on  a  Writ  of  Error  before  the  highest 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  Charge  should  there- 
fore  be  taken  with  those  qualifications,  and 
surely,  upon  a  direction  to  a  Grand  Jury 
made  with  a  view  to  getting  certain  points 
afterwards  decided  by  the  law  of  the  land, 
the  House  of  Commons  would  not  consent 
to  place  upon  their  books  a  Resolution 
which  would  unjustly  hamper  those  who 
might  hereafter  be  placed  in  the  position 
of  executive  officers,  and  whose  duty  it 
might  be  boldly  to  employ  the  powers  at 
their  disposal  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
what  might  otherwise  prove  of  serious 
danger  to  the  State.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Judge  Advocate  of  the 
late  Government  (Mr.  Headlam)  had,  he 
knew,  given  great  consideration  to  cases 
of  this  kind,  and  the  opinion  not  only 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  but  also 
of  a  right  hon.  Friend  of  his  —  Sir 
David  Dundas,  a  former  Judge  Advocate, 
whose  absence  from  the  House  he  sin- 
cerely regretted — was  contrary  to  that  held 
by  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice.  The 
learned  Lord  Chief  Justice,  referring  to 
these  right  hon.  Gentlemen,  scvid  it  was 
not  their  peculiar  business  to  enter  upon 
questions  of  this  nature.  But,  with  all 
due  deference,  the  attention  of  the  learned 
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Lord  Chief  Justice  himself  did  not  appear 
to  have  been  previously  employed  in  this 
direction.  As  it  wa^,  it  could  not  be  as- 
serted that  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the 
Resolution  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  was 
laid  down  by  judicial  decisions,  or  by  the 
Common  or  Statute  Law  of  the  land.  It 
would  therefore,  he  thought,  be  unwise  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  commit  itself  to 
a  pledge  upon  a  matter  so  important.  He 
trusted  that  neither  in  Ireland,  nor  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  nor  in  any  of  the  colo- 
nies would  the  occasion  ever  again  occur 
for  the  employment  of  those  powers  which 
were  necessary  to  the  Executive  in  times 
of  great  emergency.  At  the  same  time 
he  implored  the  House  of  Commons  not  to 
place  an  impediment  in  the  way  of  those 
who  were  acting  in  distant  spheres,  and 
to  whom,  with  great  responsibilities,  was 
committed  the  duty  of  upholding  the  au- 
thority of  the  Crown  and  the  rights  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL :  There  ap- 
pears  to  be,  as  far  as  the  discussion  has 
gone  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  a  real 
dispostion  to  consider  this  question  with 
reference  to  the  future  rather  than  the 
past.  Certainly  it  is  most  desirable  that 
when  we  are  considering  what  is  essentially 
a  question  of  legislation,  we  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  diverted  to  the  con- 
sideration of  past  transactions  any  furth^ 
than  they  throw  light  upon  questions  which 
may  exist  or  arise  in  the  future.  At  the 
same  time  it  appears  to  me  that  certain 
considerations  of  great  importance  have 
not  yet  been  touched  upon,  and  which  I 
think  it  is  particularly  necesaary  should 
not  remain  unstated  when  we  see  an  ob- 
vious desire  to  explain  away  and  get  rid 
of  the  effect  of  the  Charge  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  of  England.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  what  has  been  stated  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
in  diminution  of  the  validity,  in  a  legal 
point  of  view,  of  this  Charge  is  unfounded. 
We  know,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  well 
founded.  We  know  that  the  Charge  to 
the  Grand  Jury  is  not  law,  because  it  has 
not  undergone  the  preliminary  processes 
necessary  to  make  it  law.  At  the  same 
time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  de- 
claration as  this  Charge  contains,  supported 
by  such  a  catena  of  authorities,  and  com- 
ing from  a  Judge  of  such  high  character 
and  reputation,  so  elaborately  produced  and 
bearing  the  marks  it  does  of  most  diligent 
and  careful  study,  is,  at  all  events,  an  ex- 
ceedingly strong  corroboration  of  that  yieir 
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of  this  subject  which  some  of  us  haYO  taken 
from  the  beginning,  and  which  I  will  briefly 
state.  Our  opinion  has  been  that  the  law 
IB  what  I  shall  now  yenture  to  state,  and 
that  if  it  has  not  been  so,  it  ought  to  be 
made  so.  Our  opinion  was,  that  there  is 
not,  properly  speaking,  as  regards  non- 
military  persons,  such  a  thing  as  martial 
law,  and  that  it  has  no  existence  except 
for  military  purposes.  Of  course.  Parlia- 
ment can  give  it  existence,  because  Parlia- 
ment can  make  any  law,  howefor  inex- 
pedient or  unjust.  But  the  Crown,  being 
only  one  branch  of  Legislature,  cannot  do 
this.  We  hare  thought  that,  although 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  martial  law, 
except  for  military  purposes,  there  was  a 
law  of  necessity.  There  may  be  a  public 
necessity  in  case  of  rebellion,  requiring 
that  certain  acts  not  justified  by  the  ordi- 
nary law  of  the  country  should  be  done  ; 
but  these  acts  should  be  acts  of  suppres- 
sion  and  not  of  punishment.  Now,  a  point 
which  has  not  been  noticed,  and  to  which 
I  attach  the  highest  importance,  is  this— 
that  in  a  case  of  public  necessity,  as  in  any 
analogous  case  of  private  necessity,  those 
who  act  upon  it,  and  do  under  the  supposed 
necessity  that  which  they  would  not  ordi- 
narily bo  justified  in  doing,  should  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  of  their  country  for 
BO  doing.  As  in  the  case  of  killing  any 
person  in  self-defence,  so  in  the  case  of 
putting  any  person  to  death  in  defence  of 
the  country,  the  person  who  does  it  ought 
to  have  the  onus  thrown  upon  him  of  satis- 
fying the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country 
that  this  necessity  existed.  What,  there- 
fore, we  say  does  not  exist,  and  ought 
not  to  exist,  and  which  if  it  does  exist 
we  should  do  our  utmost  to  put  an  end 
to,  is,  the  idea  that  any  proceeding,  such 
as  a  declaration  of  martial  law,  can  or 
ought  to  exempt  those  who  act  upon  it 
from  amenability  to  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try. We  contend  that  the  law  of  necessity, 
of  which  nobody  denies  the  existence, 
would  justify  the  Executive  in  doing  these 
things  if  no  such  thing  as  martial  law  had 
ever  been  heard  of,  and  that  by  using  the 
term  martial  law  you  ought  not  to  be  able 
to  get  rid  of  all  responsibility.  We  demand 
that  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  this 
country  should  not  be  able  to  escape  or 
get  out  of  the  region  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
law ;  but,  that  whatever  they  do,  if  it  be 
against  the  law,  they  should  be  compelled 
to  justify.  They  must  show  the  necessity 
which  existed,  not  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
court  martial  merelyi  but  of  the  regular 


tribunals  of  the  country.  When  it  is  said 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  that  it  is  much  better  that  the 
officers  who  intend  to  assume  this  power, 
and  act  on  this  supposed  necessity,  should 
declare  beforehand  their  intention  of  doing 
so,  by  all  means  let  them  do  so  ;  but  do 
not  let  them,  or  any  one  else,  think  that  by 
using  the  term  martial  law,  or  by  announc- 
ing that  they  mean  to  make  a  military  tri- 
bunal one  of  the  instruments  by  which 
they  will  exercise  their  power  of  supersed- 
ing the  law,  they  will  clear  themselves 
from  all  responsibility. 

Mr.  HEADLAM  said,  ho  was  some 
years  ago  asked  for  his  opinion  by  the 
Defence  Commissioners  on  the  subject  of 
martial  law,  with  a  view  to  putting  this 
country  in  a  state  of  safety  against  the 
perils  of  a  probable  invasion.  The  ques- 
tion was  whether  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment had  sufficient  authority  to  deal  with 
persons  and  property,  and  whether  it  was 
desirable  that  statutory  powers  should  be 
given  to  the  Crown  for  taking  possession 
of  railways  and  other  property  in  districts 
where  an  enemy's  troops  might  land,  and 
in  other  respects  for  superseding  the  com- 
mon law  of  the  country.  He  considered 
the  subject  very  carefully,  and  the  conclu- 
sion he  came  to  was  that  it  was  not  ex- 
pedient to  make  any  alteration  in  the  law, 
for  the  reason  that  statutory  laws  on  the 
subject  would  rather  fetter  than  assist  the 
action  of  the  Executive.  He  thought  that 
the  Law  and  Constitution  of  the  country 
was  not  only  expansive  enough  to  enable  the 
Crown  to  take  sufficient  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm;  but  that  the  Minister 
of  the  Crown  would  be  liable  to  the  gravest 
censure — would  be  liable  to  impeachment 
— who,  on  an  emergency,  from  any  fear  of 
overriding  the  law  applicable  to  ordinary 
times,  neglected  to  take  sufficient  precau- 
tions for  the  defence  of  the  country.  That 
was  his  answer  to  the  questions  of  the 
Defence  Commissioners,  which  were  ad- 
verted Co  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  his 
Charge.  That  case  was,  however,  totally 
different  from  the  present.  The  idea  on 
the  part  of  the  Defence  Commissioners  was 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  Crown  for 
the  defence  of  the  realm.  In  the  present 
case  a  rebellion  had  taken  place,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  the  power  of  the  Governor 
had  been  exceeded.  He  was,  however,  of 
opinion  in  the  present  case  also,  that  it  was 
not  desirable  to  alter  the  existing  law;  and 
that  it  was  better  to  leave  it  in  the  state 
in  which  it  had  always  been,  the  duty  of 
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tho  Government  being  to  take  care,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  maxim,  ne  quid  detrimenti 
respuhlica  capiat.  The  objections  to  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  were  insuper- 
able. Having  laid  down  the  law,  the  hon. 
Member  asked  the  House  to  affirm  that 

**  This  House  would  regard  as  utterly  Toid  and 
illegal  any  commission  or  proclamation  purport- 
ing or  pretending  to  proclaim  Martial  Law  in  any 
part  of  this  Kingdom." 

Either  such  a  proclamation  would  be  legal 
or  it  would  not.  If  it  were  legal,  what 
power  had  the  House,  being  only  one  part 
of  the  Legislature,  to  make  it  illegal  ? 
If  it  were  illeg^al,  what  advantage  would 
there  be  in  the  Resolution  ?  The  House  in 
passing  such  a  Resolution  would  be  doing 
something  beyond  its  functions,  and  to 
which  no  Court  of  Law  would  pay  the  least 
attention.  If  the  proposition  in  question 
embodied  the  true  law  of  the  land,  the 
House  would  only  be  throwing  doubt  upon 
it  by  bolstering  it  up  by  a  weak  resolution 
on  the  part  of  one  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. If  the  hon.  Member  proposed 
to  alter  the  law,  let  him  come  forward  and 
propose  a  Bill,  which  he,  for  one,  should  be 
glad  to  consider  with  the  greatest  care. 
Whether  they  called  it  martial  law  or  the 
law  of  necessity  it  was  the  same  thing. 
The  difference  was  merely  verbal.  If  the 
Executive  authority  superseded  the  or- 
dinary law  of  the  country  when  a  sufficient 
case  of  necessity  arose,  they  were  all 
agreed  that  it  should  be  supported  in  that, 
and  also  that  it  should  be  covered  by  an 
Act  of  Indemnity  afterwards.  He  was  not 
prepared  to  say  that  they  ought  to  fetter 
and  control  any  such  authority  by  declara- 
tions of  that  description.  There  were  two 
dangers  before  them.  If  they  made  precise 
declarations  of  that  description  they  might 
fetter  and  control  publio  men,  and  render 
them  so  timid  in  ease  of  emergency  that 
they  would  fail  in  their  duty.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  might  pass  enactments 
which  would  tempt  weak  men  to  exercise 
powers  which  ought  not  to  be  exercised 
unless  absolutely  necessary.  Those  were 
two  dangers  of  a  different  description, 
against  both  of  which  the  House  should 
guard.  The  best  way  of  doing  that  was 
by  leaving  the  law  as  it  was,  and  by  mak- 
ing it  perfectly  clear  to  persons  in  authority 
that  they  must  act  in  case  of  emergency, 
and  take  responsibility  upon  their  own 
shoulders,  looking  to  an  Act  of  Indemnity 
to  exonerate  them  if  they  had  acted 
honestly  and  in  good  faith.  It  was,  per- 
haps, too  much  to  expect  men  to  act  with 
Mr.  Seadhm 


perfect  wisdom  in  every  case  ;  but  if  they 
acted  in  strict  good  faith  and  for  the  best, 
they  could  not  be  fairly  refused  protection 
by  that  Constitution  for  the  preservation 
of  which  they  had  acted. 

Mb.  CARDWELL  aaid,  he  concurred 
in  the  suggestion  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  do  well  not  to  force  a  division  on  a 
subject  on  which  they  appeared  to  be 
unanimous.  He  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster  that  in  regard  to 
the  question  before  them  martial  law  had 
no  existence,  except  indeed,  in  certain 
possible  cases  of  legislation,  which  it  was 
not  necessary  to  discuss  at  present.  There 
was  the  law  of  the  land,  and  in  certain 
painful  and  melancholy  oases,  another 
law,  which  might  be  called  the  law  of 
necessity.  Nobody  acted  upon  the  latter 
except  under  a  great  responsibility  and 
the  liability  to  render  a  future  account 
to  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  the  country. 
Persons  who,  called  upon  by  no  act  of 
their  own,  but  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  -safety  took  a  responsibility  of  that 
kind  upon  themselves,  were  placed  in  a 
position  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  it  often 
happened  that,  in  order  to  protect  them  in 
a  way  which  Parliament  afterwards  deemed 
just,  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  passed. 
That,  however,  was  an  act  not  of  Preroga- 
tive, but  of  Parliament,  and  until  Parlia- 
ment passed  such  a  Bill  of  Indemnity  in 
their  favour,  such  persons  acted,  and  ought 
to  act,  subject  to  a  liability  to  account  to 
the  ordinary  tribunals  of  their  country. 
Believing  that  to  be  the  law,  and  to  be  a 
wholesome  state  of  the  law,  he  did  not 
think  any  alteration  of  it  was  necessary. 
But  if  the  law  did  require  to  be  altered,  a 
Bill  should  be  brought  in  for  the  purpose, 
when  the  matter  could  be  considered  with 
the  gravity  with  which  a  Bill  was  always 
treated  in  that  House.  The  law  of  neces- 
sity to  which  he  had  referred  was,  in  his 
opinion,  strictly  limited  in  time,  and  ope- 
rative for  repression,  not  for  punishment. 
A  mon  was  justified  in  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands  for  the  the  purpose  of 
protecting  his  life  when  threatened  by  any 
extraordinary  or  sudden  violence.  So 
with  regard  to  martial  law.  The  principle 
equally  applied.  Necessity  was  the  true 
test.  In  the  memorable  words  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  to  continue  to  act  upon 
a  supposed  necessity  after  the  necessity  had 
expired,  was  an  enormous  crime.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary 
(Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy)  had  spoken  on  that 
subject  in  a  very  proper  spirit,  and  in  one 
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of  wbiob  they  had  no  reason  to  complain ; 
and,  as  thej  were  all  agreed,  the  qoestion 
was  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Long- 
ford should  not  rest  satisfied  with  the 
useful  discQSsion  he  had  raised,  and  not  j 
press  his  Resolution  further.  The  chief 
and  most  fertile  source  of  abuse,  when  the 
deplorable  emergencies  to  which  the  Motion 
pointed  to  occurred,  was  the  fact  that  the 
inferior  agents,  oyer  whom  the  higher 
anthorities  were  called  upon  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  difficulty  to  exercise 
control,  were  guilty  of  excesses  which  their 
superiors  would,  if  they  could,  have  been 
glad  to  restrain.  The  adoption  of  a  vague 
abstract  Resolution  like  the  present  one, 
instead  of  strengthening  the  bonds  of 
discipline  and  increasing  the  control  of  the 
superior  authority  over  its  subordinates, 
might  rather  have  a  contrary  effect.  More- 
over, when  a  Resolution  of  that  kind, 
levelled  against  a  supposed  invasion  of  the 
rights  of  the  Legislature  by  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  was  proposed,  they 
ought  to  be  careful  not  to  expose  them- 
selves to  the  charge  of  assuming  to  the 
House  of  Commons  a  greater  power  than 
the  law  assigned  to  it.  For  these  reasons, 
he  hoped  the  Motion  would  not  be  pressed. 
Major  JERVIS  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  the  city  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Card- 
well)  that  martial  law  was  no  part  of  the  re- 
cognized law  of  the  land.  In  1833  an  Act 
was  passed  for  the  more  effectual  Suppres- 
sion of  local  Disturbances  in  Ireland,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  various  offences 
should  be  tried  by  courts  martial ;  and 
the  40th  section  of  the  Act  ran  thus — 

"Provided  always,  and  be  it  declared  and 
enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  take  awaj,  abridge,  or  diminish 
the  acknowledged  prerogative  of  His  Majesty  in 
respect  of  appointing  and  convening  Courts  mar- 
tial according  to  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for 
punishing  Mutiny  and  Desertion,  or  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  His  Majesty,  for  the  Public  Safety, 
to  retort  to  the  Exercise  of  Martial  Law  against 
open  Enemies  or  Traitors." 

Martial  law  was  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
and  if  it  was  carried  out  by  any  Governor 
of  a  colony,  that  House  would  stand  by 
him  if  he  was  in  the  right.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington,  when  in  the  Peninsula,  finding 
that  his  men  were  being  murdered  right 
and  left,  stated  that  if  the  civil  law  was 
not  sufficient  to  prevent  it,  he  should  have 
recourse  to  martial  law.  He  remembered 
some  years  ago  that  Sir  Henry  Ward,  one 
of  the  leading  Liberals  of  that  House,  and 
the  conductor  of  a  journal  of  very  ad- 


vanced principles,  was  sent  out  as  Gover- 
nor of  one  of  our  dependencies— the  Ionian 
Islands.  He  had  not  been  there  a  week 
before  he  proclaimed  martial  law,  and  un- 
dertook to  carry  it  out  himself.  After 
that  martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  Ceylon.. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  when  men  in 
authority,  under  a  heavy  weight  of  respon- 
sibility, deemed  it  necessary  to  proclaim 
martial  law,  those  in  this  country  who 
sought  to  bring  public  odium  on  them  for 
doing  so,  would  reflect  upon  that  which  they 
themselves  might  deem  it  expedient  to  do 
should  a  sudden  emergency  arise. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  the 
cases  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
opposite  did  not  apply  to  this  case.  If,  as 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  said,  the 
House  every  year  passed  martial  law  in 
the  Mutiny  Act,  he  must  on  reflection  re- 
member that  the  Mutiny  Act  applied  only 
to  soldiers.  The  only  real  point  which  it 
was  necessary  to  press  upon  the  Houso 
and  upon  the  country  was  that  whoever 
did  these  acts  was  responsible  to  the  or« 
dinary  tribunals  of  the  country  for  what- 
ever was  done  under  so-called  martial  law. 
With  respect  to  the  so-called  unanimity  of 
the  House  on  this  subject,  he  should  be 
glad  to  know  that  such  unanimity  really 
existed  as  was  supposed.  He  should  like 
especially  to  know  whether  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  held  the  opinions  which 
he  expressed  last  year. 

Mr.  O'REILLY  said,  that  after  the  ap- 
peal which  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford he  should  not  press  his  Motion  to  a 
division.  He  had  attained  the  object  he 
had  in  view,  for  he  believed  that  no  Go- 
vernment in  this  country,  in  the  face  of 
the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  clear  statement  of 
the  \&w  which  they  had  had,  would  venture 
to  assume  the  power  of  proclaiming  any 
law  which  was  not  the  law  of  the  land. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

SALE    OF  LIQUORS   ON    SUNDAY  (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.    [Bin  »6.] 
{Mr  0*ReiUyf  Lord  Cremome,  Mr  Pirn,) 

OOlfKITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*<That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  MURPHY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
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Committee.     He  reminded  tbe  Honse  that .  with  without  fuller  inquiry.      He  wished 


the  evening  that  this  measure  was  read  a 
second  time,  there  was  a  Notice  preceding 
it  on  the  Paper  for  the  second  reading  of 
a  similar  Bill  for  England,  and  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  charge  of  that — 
the  English  Bill — unexpectedly  postponed 
it  in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  at  which  it  came  on.  The  result  of 
that  was  that  the  Bill  now  before  the  House 
came  on  for  discussion  without  any  notice 
to  the  Irish  Trade.  On  the  reading  of  the 
Order,  however,  he  (Mr.  Murphy)  took 
occasion  to  observe  that,  although  he  did 
not  wish  at  that  stage  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  he  thought  that  a  fuller 
inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  matter 
before  the  House  undertook  to  legislate 
upon  it,  and  that  he  especially  thought 
that  a  Select  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  enquire  into  all  the  details  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Bill.  The  fact  was  that  the  parties  who 
felt  interested  in  this  measure  were  under 
the  impression  that  the  English  Bill  would 
be  first  considered,  when  the  nature  and 
principles  of  the  proposal  would  be  fully 
discussed,  and,  therefore,  none  of  the  Irish 
Members  were  prepared  to  debate  it.  The 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  however,  then 
admitted  that  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Bill  was  one  which  deserved  a  fuller  in- 
quiry in  the  interests  of  all  parties;  and 
although  the  noble  Lord  was  not,  as  he 
said,  prepared  to  oppose  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  he  suggested  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Longford  that  a 
Select  Committee  should  be  appointed  to 
make  further  inquiry.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  restrict  tbe  trade  in  liquors  on 
Sundays,  and  it  professed  to  provide  fur- 
ther restrictions  against  their  consumption 
in  public-houses.  The  object  of  the  pro- 
moters was,  no  doubt,  most  laudable,  nor  did 
he  for  a  moment  question  the  purity  of  their 
motives.  He  agreed  as  fully,  as  freely, 
and  as  largely  as  the  most  ardent  of  them 
in  the  desirability  to  do  something  to  abate 
the  nuisances  which  he  admitted  at  present 
existed.  But  no  matter  what  might  be 
the  philanthropy,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  motives  of  those  who  professed  that 
they  wished  to  do  great  service  to  the 
human  race,  and  to  the  Irish  race  in  par- 
ticular, he  asked  them  in  regard  to  the 
material  interests  of  others  not  to  be  neg- 
lectful of  those  who,  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature,  had  invested  their  capital 
in  this  particular  trade.  That  capital 
ought  not  to   be  prematurely  interfered 
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that   that  inquiry  should  take  place,  not 
only  in  the  interests  of  the  capitalists,  but 
also  in  the  interest  of  the  Gentlemen  who 
were  promoting  this  Bill,  and  of  those  who 
were  the  guardians  of  the  public  peace. 
So  far  as  to  the  interests  of  those  who 
had  embarked   their  capital  in  the  spirit 
trade,    all   they  desired    was   that   there 
should  be  a  full,  free,  and  frank  oppor- 
tunity for  inquiry  before  a   Select  Com- 
mittee, or  some   other  tribunal,   so   that 
they  might  be  enabled  to  give  evidence  on 
their  own  behalf.      If  that  inquiry  were 
instituted  the  House  would  then  be  able 
to  decide  how  far  their  interests  as  traders 
could    be    protected  consistently  with  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  the  protection 
of  public  morals.      The  profession  of  the 
Bill   was,    that  it  was  necessary   to   im- 
pose increased  restrictions  on  the  sale  of 
liquors  on  Sundays,  and  that  as  Acts  of 
Parliament  already  passed  with  that  object 
had  not  been  effective,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  enlarge  and  enforce  those  powers. 
In  that  preamble  he  entirely  agreed,  but 
he  distinctly  disagreed  as  to  the   means 
proposed  for  carrying  out  that  intention. 
What   will   the  Bill  do  ?     Its   promoters 
saw  that  the  sale  of  liquors  on  Sundays 
had  a  demoralizing  effect,  and  that  there- 
fore it  ought,  in  the  interests  of  society,  to 
be  put  a  stop  to.     But  how  would  they 
effect   that?     They  would   not  do   away 
altogether  with  the  sale  of  liquors  ;  they 
would  not  close  the  public-houses  on  Sun- 
days, but  they  would  allow  the  sale  to  be 
carried    on    within    certain    hours;    but, 
allowing  that,  they  would  not  suffer  the 
liquors  to  be  consumed  when  bought.    [Mr. 
Smith  :  Consumed  on  the  premises.]     He 
thanked  the  hon.  Gentleman  for  the  cor- 
rection.  How  did  it  alter  the  case  whether 
the  liquor  was  to  be  drunk  at  the  counter, 
or   outside  the  shop  ?     How  could    the 
publican  prevent  the  man  who  came  into 
his  house,  and  paid  his  three-pence  for  a 
glass  of  whiskey  from  drinking  it  on  the 
premises.     The  landlord  would  not  have 
time  to  stop  every  customer  from  drinking 
his  beer  or  whiskey  if   he  chose  at  the 
front  of  his  bar.    It  was  absurd  to  suppose 
that  he  could.     The  police  would  be  in 
constant  requisition  to  carry  out  the  law. 
In  Cork  there  were  467  public  houses ;  in 
Dublin  there  were  3,000.     The  policemen 
were  in  the  same  proportion.  These  figures 
were  referred   to  by  persons  learned   in 
these  matters,  but  be  could  not  help  re- 
curring to  that  point  —  what  differenoo 
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morally  did  it  make  whether  a  man  drank 
a  certain  quantity  of  ardent  spirits  on  or 
off  the  premises  ?  It  appeared  that  eating- 
houses  were  to  be  exempted  from  this  re- 
striction. He  could  not  understand  this 
arrangement.  Why  were  beer-shops  to 
be  opened  when  public-houses  were  closed  ? 
Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
he  thought  the  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  in  order  to  ascertain 
how  the  objects  of  the  Bill  might  be  best 
carried  into  effect.  He  would  therefore 
moYe  that  the  order  for  going  into  Com* 
xnittee  be  discharged  in  order  that  the  Bill 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  **  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  '*the 
Order  for  the  said  Committee  be  discharged/' — 
(Mr,  Murphy^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
House  would  assent  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  They  could  all  have  but 
one  object,  which  was  to  endeavour  to 
arrest  drunkenness  in  every  possible  way  ; 
but  from  the  information  he  had  received 
from  official  persons  and  others  in  Ireland 
he  believed  that  if  the  Bill  passed  in  its 
present  shape  evils  of  an  almost  greater 
character  might  be  created  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  a  description  of  low  beer- 
houses and  irregular  houses  of  the  very 
worst  kind.  If  they  attempted  legislation 
in  tlie  sense  of  this  measure  it  would  be 
necessary  to  review  the  whole  licensing 
system  in  Ireland ;  for  it  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  restrict  the  sale  of  liquors 
in  public-houses  without  imposing  the  same 
if  not  greater  restrictions  upon  beer-houses, 
wholesale  grocers,  and  others,  who  deal 
largely  in  spirits,  and  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  prohibition  to  drive  a 
trade  which  would  be  injurious  to  the 
public.  He  believed  there  would  be  time 
during  the  present  Session  to  enter  into  the 
question,  and  with  the  information  which 
would  be  laid  before  them  by  a  Select 
Committee  the  House  would  be  in  a  better 
position  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  than 
they  were  now. 

Mb.  O'REILLY  said,  he  strongly  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment.  There  were 
some  thousands  of  petitions  in  favour  of 
the  Bill,  and  but  one  petition  against  it, 
while  not  a  single  Irish  Member  had  spoken 
against  the  measure.     There  were  three 


reasons  why  the  proposal  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Select  Committee  would  defeat  the 
measure.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  not 
time  for  the  inquiry.  In  the  second  place, 
it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
get  fourteen  Members  willing  to  sit  on  it 
in  the  Dog-days.  In  the  third  place,  a 
Committee  sitting  in  London  could  not  in- 
vestigate the  subject  with  advantage.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Bill  were  allowed 
to  pass,  he  would  guarantee  to  assist  his 
hon.  Friend  in  every  way  next  year  in  pro- 
curing a  Commission  or  Committee  to  in- 
quire into  the  working  of  the  Bill. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  71 ;  Noes 
92:  Majority  21. 

Words  added. 

Main  Questioni  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Orderedy  That  the  Order  for  the  said 
Committee  be  discharged. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

ATTORNEYS,   Ac,   CERTIFICATE    DUTY 
BILL.    [Bill  63.] 

(Jfr.  DennuMf  Mr,  Vance,  Sir  John  Ogilvy,) 

THIBD    READINa. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
<'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time.*' — (Mr,  Denman.) 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  must  oppose  the 
Motion.  The  Bill  attempted  to  deal  with 
licence  duties  in  a  piecemeal  manner.  Tho 
certificate  duty  was  at  present  £9  for  at- 
torneys in  London,  and  £6  for  those  in 
the  country.  Till  1853  it  was  £12  and 
£8.  For  the  first  two  years  after  their 
admission  attorneys  had  only  to  pay  one- 
half  the  duty.  The  impost  did  not  seem 
to  keep  gentlemen  from  going  to  the  pro- 
fession, for  there  were  at  present  13,475 
attorneys  on  the  roll.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  did  not  touch  the  licence  duties 
paid  by  pawnbrokers  and  auctioneers,  nor 
the  licence  duty  paid  by  certificated  con- 
veyancers. The  House  had  decided  on 
the  finances  of  the  year.  The  loss  to  the 
revenue  of  the  duty  which  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  sought  to  abolish  would 
amount  to  £100,000  a  year,  which  could 
not  be  spared. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  tho 
word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  *'  upon  this  day 
three  mpnths."— (ifr.  Hunt) 
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Me.  FAWCETT  said,  tbat  very  great 
pressure  was  put  upon  hon.  Members  to 
support  this  Bill.  He  thought  the  House 
ought  to  resist  pressure  coming  from  such 
a  class  of  gentlemen  as  attorneys  ;  and  if 
for  no  other  reason,  he  should  give  the 
Bill  his  decided  hostility.  It  was  objec- 
tionable as  a  piecemeal  measure. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  he  had  frequently 
answered  the  objections  to  the  Bill,  which, 
he  repeated,  were  unfounded. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  had  received, 
from  attorneys  in  his  constituency,  letters 
requesting  him  to  to  support  the  Bill.  The 
answer  he  had  made  was  that  he  considered 
the  question  to  be  one  for  the  Government, 
and  that  as  long  as  the  Goyemment 
thought  it  necessary  to  retain  this  taz,  he 
would  support  them  in  doing  so. 

Question  put,  ''That  the  word  'now* 
stand  part  of  the  Question.*' 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  66  ;  Noes 
87:  Majority  21. 
Words  added» 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  for  three  months. 
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GAME  LAWS  AME17DUEKT   (iBELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  The  O'Donoohub,  Bill  to  repeal 
certain  parts  of  the  Acts  tenth  William  the  Third, 
chapter  eight  (Irish),  and  the  twenty-seventh 
George  the  Third,  chapter  thirty-five  (Irish), 
which  impose  qualifications  for  the  keeping  of 
Sporting  Dogt  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  The  O'Donoohub,  Mr.  CooAir,  and  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Barbt. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  220.] 


COMPANIES  ACT   (1862)   AMEKDMBIH!  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  amend  "  The  Companies  Act,  1862." 

Resolution    reported :  —  Bill   ordered   to    be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Stepsxn  Cavb, 
and  Mr.  Hunt! 
BiU.  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  221.] 


SEA   FISHERIES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  Bill  to  carry 
into  effect  a  Convention  between  Her  Majesty 
and  the  Emperor  of  the  French  concerning  the 
Fisheries  in  the  Seas  between  the  British  Islands 
and  Franco,  and  to  amend  the  Laws  relating  to 
British  Sea  Fisheries,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Stspusit  Cave,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefsvbe. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  222.] 

Mr.  Sunt 


QITABANTEES  OF  GK)YEBKHEirr  OFFICEBS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Abel  Smith,  Bill  to 
provide  for  the  Guarantee  of  persons  holding 
situations  of  Trust  under  Government,  by  Com- 
panies, Societies,  or  Associations,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  John  Abel  Siuth  and  Mr. 
Banket. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  tune.  [Bill  228.] 

PBOMISSOBY  NOTES  AND  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Colhan  O'Loohlsn,  Bill  to 
remove  certain  restrictions  on  the  negotiation  of 
Promissory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  under  a 
limited  sum,  ordtred  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir 
CoLMAN  O'LooHLEN  and  Mr.  Pnc. 
Bi]!  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  224.] 

C0T7NTT  GENERAL  ASSESSMENT    (SCOTLAND) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Gbaham  Montoomert,  Bill 
to  abolish  the  power  of  levying  the  assessment 
known  as  **  Rogue  Money,"  and  in  lieu  thereof  to 
confer  on  the  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  Coun- 
ties in  Scotland  the  power  of  leyying  a  County 
General  Assessment,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Sir  Graham  Montoomert  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Gathobnb  Hardt. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  225.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
alter  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Wednesday,  July  3,  1867. 

The  House  met  for  Judicial  Busineas 

only. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Four  o'clock,  till  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday t  July  3,  1 867. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Orei^r«rf—Tradei 

Union  Commission  Act  (1867)  Extension.* 
First  Reading — Trades  Unions  Commission  Act 

(1867)  Extension*  [227]. 
Second  Reading  —  Banns  of  Matrimony  [Ul]  ; 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  and  Olebcs 

(Ireland)  [127],  negoHved.f 
Committee — Uniformity  Act  Amendment  [68]. 
Report — Uniformity  Act  Amendment  [68]. 
ITurd  Reading -^ FvihliQ   Records   (Ireland)* 

[185],  and  passed. 
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THE  DISCOURSES  OF  MR.  MURPHY  AT 
BIRMINGHAM:— QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  with  reference  to  a  State- 
ment in  the  Newspapers  that  the  Major 
of  Birmingham  and  others,  at  an  interyiew, 
bad  presented  a  written  Statement  on  the 
subject  of  recent  discourses  at  Birmingham 
by  Mr.  Murphy,  with  special  reference  to 
his  threatened  visit  to  Liverpool  and  other 
large  towns  ;  Whether,  if  this  be  true,  he 
would  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
Copy  of  any  written  Statement  as  sub- 
mitted to  him  ;  and  also  inform  the  House 
of  the  Reply  thereto,  either  in  writing  or 
otherwise? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
bad  received  the  hon.  Member's  Question 
BO  recently  that  he  feared  he  should  not 
be  able  to  give  an  entirely  satisfactory 
answer.  It  was  quite  true  that  the  Mayor 
of  Birmingham  and  two  other  gentleman 
had  had  an  interview  with  him  upon  the 
subject  of  the  late  proceedings  at  Bir- 
mingham, and  had  asked  him  two  ques- 
tions. One  of  these  questions  related  to  a 
publication  which  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy)  highly  objectionable  to 
put  in  circulation,  and  which  the  deputa- 
tion said  was  finding  its  way  into  schools, 
and  was  becoming  a  serious  nuisance. 
They  wished  to  know  whether  any  pro- 
ceedings could  be  taken  against  this,  and 
on  referring  to  documents  in  the  Depart- 
ment, he  found  that  that  publication  had 
been  before  under  consideration,  but  there 
was  always  this  difficulty  in  connection 
with  it,  that,  if  made  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
secution, questions  might  arise  before  a 
Jury  as  to  the  reasons  for  putting  it  in 
circulation — whether  it  was  done  through 
mah'ce  or  with  the  view  to  controversy, 
and  it  was  therefore  deemed  unadvisable 
to  bring  the  matter  into  a  Court  of  Law, 
though,  under  the  circumstances,  he  (Mr. 
Gathorne  Hardy)  thought  the  publication 
a  very  unsafe  one  in  the  hands  of  the  per- 
sons among  whom  it  was  intended  to  be 
circulated.  The  other  question  was  as  to 
any  steps  which  might  be  taken  with  re- 
spect to  the  discourses  delivered  at  Bir- 
mingham. Upon  that  point  he  said  he 
did  not  think  that  there  were  any  grounds 
for  criminal  proceedings.  There  was  a 
statement  in  writing  submitted  to  him ;  but 
he  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  communi- 
cations of  that  description  should  be  pub- 
lished, as  their  production  would  tend  to 


discourage  that  confidential  interchange  of 
opinion  and  of  information  which  took  place 
at  the  Home  Office. 

BANNS  OF  MATRIMONY  BILL— [Bill  Ul], 

(Jfr.  Mcnk,  Sir  Michael  EiekS'Beach,) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mr.  MONK,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be 
now  read  the  second  time,  said,  that  he 
regretted  that  the  subject  of  the  legal 
time  for  the  publication  of  banns  had  not 
been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
the  House  by  some  more  able  and  expe- 
rienced Member  than  himself.  It  was  with 
great  reluctance  and  diffidence  that  he  had 
asked  leave  to  introduce  this  Bill.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Attorney 
General  would,  he  was  sure,  bear  him  out 
in  the  statement  that  he  had  had  no  in- 
tention of  moving  further  in  the  matter 
than  by  drawing  the  serious  attention  of 
the  Government  to  the  great  danger  and 
evils  which  might  ensue  from  leaving  the 
question  in  its  present  unsettled  and  un- 
satisfactory state.  Indeed,  from  the  reply 
given  to  him  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  he  had  every  reason  to  hope  and 
believe  that  the  Government  would  shortly 
after  Easter  have  brought  in  a  Bill  to  set 
at  rest  all  doubts  on  the  subject.  It  would 
be  within  the  recollection  of  the  House 
that  the  Attorney  General  stated  that,  al- 
though different  views  had  been  enter- 
tained by  persons  entitled  to  express  an 
opinion  on  tho  subject,  he  had  never  en- 
tertained any  doubts  himself  as  to  tho 
proper  time  for  the  publication  of  banns. 
He  (Mr.  Monk)  trusted  that  in  the  course 
of  the  debate  the  House  and  the  country 
would  have  the  advantage  and  the  satis- 
faction of  receiving  an  authoritative  state- 
ment on  that  point  from  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  although  for  his  part  he  did 
not  believe  that  any  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  rise  in  his  place  and 
affirm  that  publication  of  banns  was  legal 
at  any  other  time  than  after  the  Second 
Lesson  in  the  Morning  or  in  the  Evening 
Service.  It  was  therefore  with  consider- 
able regret  that  he  learnt  from  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  that  the  question 
would  probably  be  relegated  to  the  Roynl 
Commission  on  Ritualism  —  a  proceeding 
which  would  necessarily  entail  considerable 
delay.  One  course  onlj  remained  to  him — 
namely,  to  bring  in. a  Bill.  He  did  so  with 
reluctance,  but  without  hesitation,  on  public 
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grounds  and  as  a  public  duty.  He  felt  that 
in  80  doing  he  was  taking  upon  himself  a 
duty  appertaining  to  the  Government  rather 
than  to  a  private  Member  ;  but  he  trusted 
that  the  great  importance  attaching  to  the 
law  of  marriage  and  to  the  validity  of 
marriages  solemnized  in  the  face  of  the 
Church  would  be  deemed  a  sufficient  jus- 
tification for  him  in  endeavouring  to  set  at 
rest  all  doubts  upon  the  subject. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  was  threefold  : — 
First,  to  declare  the  legal  time  for  the  pub- 
lication of  banns,  as  fixed  by  the  statute 
law  of  the  realm.  Secondly,  to  validate 
marriages  which  might  be  held  to  be  null 
and  void  on  the  ground  of  the  banns  having 
been  published  at  another  time  than  that 
directed  by  the  Marriage  Act  of  Geo, 
IV.  Thirdly,  to  relieve  clergymen,  who 
had  knowingly  solemnized  marriages  after 
such  undue  publication,  from  the  serious 
penalties  to  which  they  would  be  liable  of 
transportation  or  penal  servitude  under  the 
22nd  section  of  the  Marriage  Act.  At 
the  outset  he  would  remind  the  House  that 
the  mSre  interpretation  of  a  statute  was  in 
no  respect  a  question  of  Ritualism.  It  was 
purely  a  constitutional  question.  Per  te 
it  had  nothing  to  do  with  Rubrical  contro* 
yersies,  as  he  would  presently  explain  to 
the  House.  All  that  was  asked  for  was 
an  authoritative  declaration  of  the  law  in 
order  that  the  clergy  might  know  what 
the  law  was,  and  so  be  able  to  obey  it. 
If,  then,  the  Royal  Commission  should  deem 
a  change  in  the  time  of  publication  desir- 
able, or  if  a  large  body  of  the  clergy  wished 
for  an  alteration  in  the  law,  a  proper  time 
and  occasion  would  be  found  for  proposing 
such  change.  He  merely  asked  the  House 
to  place  its  own  interpretation  upon  certain 
words  in  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  it 
had  passed,  and  which  regulated  the  law 
of  marriage  in  this  country.  For  his  own 
part,  he  should  studiously  abstain  from  ex- 
pressing any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  the 
best  time  for  the  publication  of  banns.  He 
would  now  briefly  refer  to  the  law  as  it 
applied  to  marriage  by  banns.  Marriages 
in  Churches  are  now  regulated  by  4  Geo. 
TV.  c.  76.     Section  2  enacts  that — 

**  All  banns  of  matrimony  shall  be  published  in 
an  audible  manner  in  the  parish  church,  or  in 
some  public  chapel,  in  which  ohnpel  banns  of 
matrimony  may  now  or  may  hereafter  be  lawfully 
published,  of  or  belonging  to  such  parish  or 
ohapelry  wherein  the  persons  to  be  married  shall 
dwell,  according  to  the  form  of  words  prescribed 
by  the  Rubrick  prefixed  to  the  Office  of  Matri- 
mony in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  upon  three 
Sundays  preceding  the  solemnization  of  marriage, 

Jfr.  Monk 


during  the  time  of  Morning  Service,  or  of  Evening 
Service  (if  there  shall  be  no  Morning  Service  in 
such  church  or  chapel  upon  the  Sunday  upon 
which  such  banns  shall  be  so  published),  imme- 
diately after  the  Second  Lesson.  .  .  .  And 
that  all  other  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  said  Ru- 
brick concerning  the  publication  of  banns  and 
the  solemnization  of  matrimony,  and  not  hereby 
altered,  shall  be  duly  observed." 

These  words  were  almost  identical  with 
those  used  in  26  Geo.  II.  c.  33.  s.  1, 
which  he  might  designate  as  the  first 
Marriage  Act. 

Prior  to  March  25,  1754,  the  publica- 
tion of  banns  was  regulated  by  the  Rubrics 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  which  had 
been  adopted  and  subscribed  by  the  clergy 
of  both  provinces,  and  of  both  Houses  of 
Convocation,  in  December  1661,  and  was 
confirmed  and  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the 
following  year  by  the  13  Car.  II.  c.  12., 
commonly  called  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
This  Prayer  Book  was  known  by  the  name 
of  the  '•  Sealed  Book."  He  (Mr.  Monk) 
had  had  the  advantage  of  examining  a 
copy  of  the  Prayer  Book  in  the  British 
Museum,  which  had  been  carefully  collated 
with  the  *•  Sealed  Book  "  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  From  that  Prayer  Book  he  had 
copied  the  Eubrics  relating  to  the  publica- 
tion of  banns.  The  Rubric  immediately 
following  the  Nioene  Creed  was — 

**  Then  the  Curate  shall  declare  unto  the  people 
what  holysdayes  or  fasting: day es  are  in  the  week 
following  to  be  observed.  And  then  also  (if  oc- 
casion be)  shall  notice  be  given  of  the  Communion ; 
and  the  banns  of  matrimony  published  ;  and  briefii 

citations  and  excommunications  read 

Then  shall  follow  the  sermon  or  one  of  the 
homilies  set  forth,  or  hereafter  to  be  set  forth  by 
authority.  Then  shall  the  Priest  return  to  the 
Lord's  Table  and  begin  the  offertory,  saying  one 
or  more  of  these  sentences  following." 

Turning,  then,  to  the  Form  of  Solemniza- 
tion of  Matrimony,  they  would  find  in  the 
Rubric  preceding  it-* 

"  First  the  Banns  of  all  that  are  to  be  married 
together  must  be  published  in  the  Church  three 
several  Sundaiesor  holysdaiesinthe  time  of  Divine 
Service,  immediately  before  the  sentences  for  the 
offertory." 

lie  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  injunctions 
of  these  two  Rubrics  were  wholly  incon- 
sistent one  with  another.  That  following 
the  Nicene  Creed  directed  banns  to  be  pub- 
lished before  the  sermon  or  homily,  while 
the  Rubric  prefixed  to  the  Marriage  Service, 
which,  he  would  remind  the  House  and 
particularly  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stoke,  was  the  only  Rubric  referred 
to  in  the  Marriage  Acts,  ordered  publica- 
tion to  take  place  ''immediately  before  the 
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sentences  for  the  Offertory/'  and  conse- 
quently after  the  sermon  or  homily.  For 
nearly  100,  or,  to  be  accurate,  for  ninety- 
two  years  the  clergy  were  left  to  determine 
for  themselfes  which  of  these  two  Rubrics 
they  should  obey.  They  came  then  to  the 
year  1753,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  cause 
relating  to  a  clandestine  marnage  baying 
been  brought  on  appeal  before  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  eyils  arising  from  Fleet  mar- 
riages, and  from  the  vast  number  of  clan- 
destine marriages  that  were  solemnized  at 
Keith's  Chapel  in  Curzon  Street  and  else- 
where, were  brought  so  forcibly  to  light 
that  their  Lordships  directed  the  twelve 
Judges  to  prepare  a  Bill  for  the  better  pre- 
yentioD  of  clandestine  marriages.  This 
was  accordingly  done.  The  Bill  was  dis- 
cussed for  many  days  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  at  length  passed  into  law, 
as  the  26  Oeo,  II.  o.  33,  and  is  commonly 
known  as  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act.  The  in- 
terpretation of  that  Act  and  of  the  present 
Marriage  Act  appeared  to  him  to  be  so 
clear  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  as  to 
the  meaning  of  the  disputed  words.  He 
thought  that  '*  those  that  ran  might  read." 
It  had,  however,  been  objected  that  the  in- 
tention of  the  Act  was  not  to  alter  the 
time  for  publication  during  the  Morning 
Service,  but  merely  to  provide  for  the  case 
of  Churches  in  which  there  was  Eyening 
Service  only.  Indeed,  some  persons  had 
contended  that  the  Acts  of  Oeo.  II.  and 
of  Oeo,  IV.  did  not  affect  the  Rubrics  in 
any  way — nay  more,  that  Convocation  not 
having  been  consulted,  and  consequently 
not  haying  consented  thereto,  the  injunc- 
tions of  those  Acts  with  reference  to  the 
Rubrics  were  of  none  effect,  and  for  this 
reason  some  few  clergymen  had,  as  he  was 
informed,  refused  to  be  bound  by  them. 

Before  he  came  to  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  words  themselves,  he  would  ask  those 
objectors,  how  was  it  they  assented  to  the 
omission  of  the  words  "or  holidays"  in 
the  Rubric  under  the  authority  of  these 
yery  Acts  ?  Again,  what  interpretation 
did  they  place  upon  the  Act  of  1  Viet, 
c.  45,  s.  4,  which  expressly  repeals  that 
portion  of  this  same  post-Nicene  Rubric, 
which  directs  briefs  and  citations  to  be  then 
read.     It  is  in  these  words — 


*'  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  January  next  no  Decree  re- 
lating to  a  Faculty,  nor  any  other  Decree,  Citation, 
or  Proceeding  whatsoever  in  any  Ecclesiastical 
Court,  shall  l^  read  or  published  in  any  Church 
or  Chapel  during  or  immediately  after  Divine 
Service." 

VOL.  CLXXXYIII.    [thibd  sebies.] 


And  in  lieu  thereof  it  directs  citations  and 
proclamations  to  be  reduced  to  writing  and 
to  be  affixed  to  the  Church  door.  He  was 
able  of  his  own  knowledge  to  inform  the 
House  that,  although  Convocation  was  not 
consulted  on  the  subject,  that  departure 
from  the  directions  of  the  Rubric  was 
readily  acquiesced  in  by  the  same  reverend 
gentlemen  who  disputed  the  alteration 
made  by  the  Marriage  Acts.  He  was 
aware  that  a  right  rev.  Prelate  in  ''  another 
place"  some  years  ago  denied  that  the 
26  Geo,  II.  c.  33  made  any  alteration 
whatever  in  the  Rubrics  of  the  '*  Sealed 
Book."  His  words  were  so  remarkable 
that  he  would  read  them  to  the  House — 

"  The  Marriage  Act  made  no  alteration  in  the 
Rubric  :  it  cautiously  abstained  from  doing  so." 

The  right  rev.  Prelate  seemed  to  have 
overlooked  the  fact  that  an  alteration 
was  effected  by  making  the  publication  of 
banns  on  holydays  illegal.  But  he  would 
further  ask,  if  no  alteration  was  intended, 
to  be  made  in  the  Rubric,  what  was  the 
meaning  of  the  words  in  sec.  1  of  26 
Oeo.  II.  c.  33— 

<*And  all  other  the  Rules  prescribed  by  the 
said  Act  and  not  hereby  altered  shall  be  duly 
observed." 

In  replying  to  the  speech  of  the  right  rev. 
Prelate,  Lord  Brougham  said — 

«He  held  the  high  and  paramount  authority 
of  Parliament  in  all  matters  which  could  be  the 
subject  of  discussion,  and  he  utterly  protested 
against  the  doctrine— against  acting  on  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  anything,  spiritual  or  tempo- 
ral, from  which  the  jurisdiction  of  Parliament 
was  excluded." — [2  Hansard^  Ixxviii.  22.] 

It  had  been  contended,  then,  that  the 
Marriage  Act  did  not  affect  the  time  of 
publication  of  banns  during  the  Morning 
Service,  which  was  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Rubrics  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  1661,  but 
merely  provided  for  the  case  of  Churches 
in  which  Evening  Service  only  was  held. 
That  interpretation  was  said  to  derive 
authority  from  an  obiter  dictum  of  a  late 
learned  Judge,  and  had  been  adopted — 
most  unfortunately,  as  he  (Mr.  Monk) 
thought — by  a  few  clergymen  and  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  without  the  authority 
of  a  judicial  decision. 

He  would  briefly  lay  before  the  House 
some  arguments  which  would,  he  trusted, 
be  deemed  conclusive,  against  the  view 
taken  by  those  clergymen  who  refused  to 
publish  banns  after  the  Second  Lesson 
during  the  time  of  Morning  Service. 

First — In  no  possible  view  of  the  case 
could  the  po8t-]Nicene  publication  be  right 
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and  legal.  The  House  would  bear  in  mind 
that  tlie  only  Rubric  referred  to  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Marriage  Act  is  that  pre- 
fixed to  the  Office  of  Matrimony,  which 
enjoined  publication  of  banna  '*  immediately 
before  the  sentences  for  the  Offertory  " — 
consequently  after  the  sermon.  If,  then, 
the  Act  did  not  require  banns  to  be  pub- 
lished after  the  Second  Lesson  during  the 
time  of  Morning  Service,  it  followed  that 
the  legal  time  would  be,  not  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  but  immediately  before  the 
sentences  for  the  Offertory. 

Secondly,  For  more  than  a  century  the 
almost  universal  practice  has  been  to  pub- 
lish banns  after  the  Second  Lesson. 

Thirdly,  The  Alteration  in  the  time  of 
publication  in  1754  must  have  attracted 
general  notice  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  Prelates  and  others  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  lengthened  discussions  in  Par- 
liament upon  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  would 
have  adopted  means  to  correct  any  error 
on  the  part  of  the  clergy  on  the  subject. 

Fourthly,  If  the  House  would  look  at  the 
grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence 
in  dispute  it  would,  he  believed,  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  words  ''immedi- 
ately after  the  Second  Lesson  "  were  in  im- 
mediate relation  with,  and  dependent  upon, 
the  Morning  as  well  as  the  Evening  Service. 
He  would  offer  an  illustration  to  the  House. 
If  a  new  Member  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
proper  time  for  presenting  a  petition,  in 
consequence  of  the  late  change  in  the 
hours  at  which  the  House  met,  and  were 
to  apply  to  Mr.  Speaker  for  information, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Speaker 
might  reply  in  some  such  words  as  these — 
*'  Petitions  must  be  presented  during  the 
time  of  the  morning  sitting,  or  of  the  even- 
ing sitting  (if  there  shall  be  no  morning 
sitting  upon  the  day  upon  which  such 
petition  is  to  be  presented),  immediately 
after  Notices  of  Motion."  Could  a  doubt 
be  entertained  that  the  latter  words  ap- 
plied as  well  to  the  morning  as  to  the 
evening  sitting  ?  In  short,  if  the  words  in 
the  Act  were  limited  to  the  Evening  Ser- 
vice, some  words  of  limitation  would  have 
been  employed.  But  he  (Mr.  Monk)  had 
the  much  higher  authority  of  contempo- 
raneous literature  in  favour  of  the  change 
which  took  place  in  1754.  In  the  Gentle- 
fnan'f  Magazine  for  September,  1753,  two 
months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act,  under 
the  head  of  '*  Some  Account  of  the  Statute 
to  Prevent  Clandestine  Marriages,*'  vol. 
ixiii.  p.  399,  are  these  words — 

"  By  this  Sutute  it  is  enacted  that  Banns  shall 
Ur.Monh 


be  published  in  the  oburoh  or  chapel,  where  the 
parties  dwell,  three  Sundays  in  the  mominj^,  ex- 
cept where  MorniDg  Service  is  not  performed,  im- 
mediately after  the  Second  Lesson/' 
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Could  anything  be  more  conclusive  ?  Even- 
ing Service  was  not  even  mentioned. 

Again,  in  Wheatley's  Rational  Illut* 
traiion  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
in  the  edition  published  in  1759,  after 
Wheatley's  death,  which  occurred  in  1742, 
the  words  "  Banns  of  Matrimony  are  to  be 
published,"  were  omitted  in  the  reference 
to  the  Rubric  after  the  Nicene  Creed,  for- 
mer editions  having  contained  those  words. 
In  chap.  vi.  sec.  8.  §  1  were  the  following 
words : — 

"  It  is  ordered  by  a  late  Act  of  Parliament  that 
all  Banns  of  Matrimony  shall  be  published  on  three 
Sundays  preceding  the  Solemnization  of  Marriage 
immediately  after  the  Second  Lesson."    . 

In  1806  Bishop  Horsley,  in  a  Charge 
delivered  to  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  St. 
Asaph,  expressed  his  surprise  at  having 
heard  banns  published  in  a  parish  Church 
in  a  great  town  not  very  many  miles  from 
the  metropolis  at  the  altar  after  the  Nicene 
Creed — 

"  The  clergyman,**  said  the  Bishop, "  I  dare  say, 
had  no  notion  he  was  doing  wrong ;  he  followed 
the  Rubric.  But  the  direction  of  the  Rubric  in 
that  particular  has  been  altered  by  the  Marriage 
Act,  which  directs  that  banns  of  marriage  sh^ 
be  published  immediately  after  the  Second  Lesson; 
and  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful  whether  a  pub- 
lication after  the  Nicene  Creed  be,  as  the  law  now 
stands,  any  publication  at  all ;  and  whether  a 
marriage  had  under  such  irregular  publication  be 
a  good  and  valid  marriage." 

Last,  not  least,  he  had  in  favour  of  that 
interpretation  of  the  Act  the  high  autho- 
rity of  Dr.  Burn,  whose  great  work  was 
the  text-book  of  ecclesiastical  law  in  this 
country.  In  the  1st  edition  of  Bum*$ 
Ecclesiastical  Law,  published  in  1763, 
vol.  ii.  p.  37,  were  the  following  observa- 
tions on  the  publication  of  banns :— • 

''  In  truth  there  was  a  great  mistake  in  many 
persons  supposing  where  an  Act  of  Parliament 
inflioteth  no  special  penalty  for  disobedience  that 
tbey  may  transgress  such  Act  without  any  danger 

of  being  called  to  account Where 

a  clergyman  shall  presume  to  marry  persons, 
neither  of  them  being  his  own  parishioner :  as 
also  where  a  minister  shall  take  upon  him  to  pub- 
lish the  banns,  not  immediately  after  the  Second 
lesson,  as  this  Act  requireth;  but  after  the 
Nicene  Creed,  as  was  before  enjoined  by  the 
Rubric.  For  if  a  father  should  attend  immedi- 
ately after  the  Second  Lesson,  to  forbid  the  banns, 
where  his  child  is  under  age  ;  and  no  publioation 
being  then  made,  should  go  away,  and  the  publi- 
cation afterwards  proceed ;  the  clergyman  mak- 
ing such  publication  would  not  be  in  a  desirable 
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Bitoaiion.  Indeed,  it  doth  not  appear,  why  the 
time,  as  it  is  now  limited,  immediately  afler  the 
Second  Lesson,  is  more  proper  than  the  other 
time  was,  afler  the  Nicene  Ureed ;  or  rather  it 
seemeth  to  be  less  proper,  because  immediately 
after  the  Second  Lesson  the  publication  makes  a 
manifest  break  and  interruption  in  the  service  ; 
but  afler  the  Nicene  Creed  there  is  a  pause,  that 
part  of  the  senrice  being  completed.  However, 
so  the  matter  stands ;  and  it  is  not  in  the  discre- 
tion of  any  private  person  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety ;  and  therefore,  this  being 
the  law,  the  Rubric  after  the  Nicene  Creed  in 
this  particular  ought  to  be  altered ;  and  the 
rather,  as  it  may  prevent  a  mistake  of  some 
persons,  who  muy  think  that  the  Rubric  in  this 
respect  is  still  in  force,  not  considering,  that 
although  the  Rubric  is  confirmed  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament (and  is,  indeed,  itself  part  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament),  yet  no  maxim  in  the  law  is  more 
established  than  that  a  subsequent  contrary  Act 
virtually  repeals  a  preceding  Act,  so  far  forth  as 
it  is  contrary ;  and  may  also  prevent,  perhaps, 
another  mistake  of  those  who  may  suppose,  that 
the  Rubric,  together  with  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  before  it  received  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, having  been  drawn  up  by  the  Clergy  in 
Convocation,  received  its  whole  force  by  ecclesi- 
astical authority,  and  needed  no  Parliamentary 
confirmation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Par- 
liament have  nothing  to  do  with  it  either  to  con- 
firm or  alter  it.  This  was  once  the  notion  of 
ecclesiastics ;  but  the  foundation  thereof  was 
abolished,  with  the  papal  power,  out  of  this  realm, 
above  200  years  ago.  What  now  remains  of  it, 
if  anything  doth  remain,  is  a  shadow  without  any 
substance.  An  Empire  within  an  Empire,  two 
distinct  Legislatures  in  one  Kingdom  independent 
of  each  other,  and  both  of  them  pretending  to  be 
absolute,  have  been  long  since  found  to  be  absurd 
and  incompatible." 

Well  then,  in  1754,  the  change  in  the  time 
of  publication  took  place.  In  1822,  it 
was  acquiesced  in  by  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, in  Dr.  Phillimore's  short  lived  Act, 
3  Oeo.  IV.  c.  75.  In  1823,  the  present 
Marriage  Act  was  passed,  when  there  were 
lengthy  discussions  in  "another  place/' 
in  which  many  right  rev.  Prelates  took 
part,  and  in  which  no  doubt  was  expressed 
as  to  the  proper  time  for  the  publication 
of  banns  being  immediately  after  the  Se- 
cond Lesson.  In  reply,  however,  to  the  in- 
quiry which  might  very  properly  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  —  why  was  the  Rubric 
altered  ?  (and  here  he  might  in  all  fairness 
ask,  which  of  these  two  Rubrics?)  his 
answer  was — the  object  of  the  Act  which 
came  into  operation  in  March,  1754,  being 
for  the  better  prevention  of  clandestine 
marriages,  it  was  believed  that  a  solemn 
publication  in  the  midst  of  the  Morning 
Prayer,  and  upon  Sundays  only  (not  on 
holy  day  8  as  heretofore),  would  attract 
more  attention,  and  be  better  heard  from 
the  reading  desk,  than  from  the  chancel  at 
the  far  end  of  the  Church,  in  the  midst  of 


briefs,    citations,    excommunications,   and 
other  mandates  from  the  Ordinary. 

Before  he  concluded,  he  must  briefly 
refer  to  the  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation,  which  was 
presided  over  by  his  venerable  friend,  Arch- 
deacon Sir  George  Prevost.  That  Report 
had  lately  been  discussed  in  Convocation, 
and  some  of  its  suggestions  had  been  there 
adopted.  In  one  respect  he  entirely  agreed 
with  the  Report,  that  the  state  of  the  law 
relating  to  marriage  by  banns  was  defective 
and  unsatisfactory ;  that  it  encouraged 
evasion,  deceit,  and  fraud,  and  that  clan- 
destine and  unlawful  marriages  were  fre- 
quently contracted.  With  some  of  the 
suggestions,  however,  adopted  by  the  Lower 
House  of  Convocation,  he  could  not  in  like 
manner  agree.  The  first  was,  that  in  any 
alteration  of  the  law  the  duly  authorized 
Rubrics  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
relating  to  the  publication  of  banns  should 
remain  unaltered.  His  (Mr.  Monk's)  ob- 
jection in  limine  to  this  was  that  the  two 
Rubrics  in  question  were  inconsistent  with 
each  other,  so  that,  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  second  suggestion  of  Convocation— 
"  That  the  banns  be  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Service  (whenever  there  is  Morning 
Service)  after  the  Nicene  Creed  " — the 
duly  authorized  Rubric  in  the  ''  Scaled 
Book  "  prefixed  to  the  Form  of  Solemniza- 
tion of  Matrimony,  and  which  alone  of  these 
two  Rubrics  was  referred  to  and  confirmed 
by  the  Marriage  Acts,  except  so  far  as  it 
was  thereby  altered,  must  first  be  further 
altered  or  repealed.  He  would  not  refer 
further  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Convocation  than  to  say  that  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  propriety  of  a  decision  arrived 
at  in  the  Lower  House,  repudiating  the  sug- 
gestion that  it  should  be  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  officiating  clergyman  to  publish 
the  banns  either  after  the  Second  Lesson  or 
after  the  Nicene  Creed.  That  proposal  was 
negatived  by  thirty  votes  to  twenty-one. 
Such  a  proposal  appeared  to  him  to  be  utterly 
indefensible.  Great  confusion  would  arise 
from  a  difference  of  practice  in  neighbour- 
ing parishes.  Perhaps  even  in  the  same 
church  the  incumbent  might  publish  banns 
one  Sunday  at  one  time,  and  the  curate 
the  next  Sunday  at  another.  By  such  a 
course  the  sole  object  of  publication — 
namely,  publicity,  would  be  defeated,  and 
an  opportunity  afiforded  for  clandestine  mar- 
riages. Although  the  time  of  publication 
might  be  wholly  immaterial  in  itself,  it  was 
most  important  that  no  doubt  should  be  suf- 
fered to  exist  as  to  the  legal  time  enjoined 
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by  the  statute.  In  his  opinion  uniformity 
of  practice  was  absolutely  necessary.  In 
any  case  there  had  been  undue  publications 
of  banns.  Happily,  however,  the  post- 
Nicene  publications  had  been  the  excep- 
tion, not  the  rule.  He  would  ask  the 
House  to  reflect  for  one  moment  how  wide 
a  door  was  now  opened  to  fraud,  where 
facilities  were  offered  by  clergymen  to  per- 
sons knowingly  and  wilfully  to  intermarry 
after  a  publication  of  banns,  which  they 
knew  to  be  an  undue  publication.  A  man 
might  commit  bigamy  with  impunity.  Let 
the  House  bear  in  mind  that  the  marriage 
of  persons  knowingly  and  wilfully  inter- 
marrying without  due  publication  of  banns 
was  not  voidable  merely,  but  wholly  null  and 
void.  The  children  would  be  bastardized, 
and  the  property  and  titles  which  they  be- 
lieved to  be  their  rightful  heritage  would 
pass  into  other  hands.  Some  clergymen,  he 
was  informed,  had  published  banns  after  the 
Nicene  Creed  for  eighteen  or  twenty  years. 
He  had  himself  heard  one  clergyman  pub- 
lish banns  after  the  Second  Lesson  one 
Sunday,  and  publish  the  same  banns  after 
the  Nicene  Creed  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. Was  that  a  due  publication  under 
the  statute  of  Oeo,  IV.?  He  ventured  to 
think  that  those  clergymen  had  incurred 
a  grave  responsibility — one  which,  in  his 
humble  judgment,  could  not  easily  be 
justified.  Section  21  of  the  Marrioge 
Act  enacts  that  any  clergyman  who  shall 
knowingly  and  wilfully  solemnize  marriage 
without  due  publication  of  banns  shall, 
being  lawfully  convicted  thereof,  be  deemed 
and  adjudged  to  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
shall  be  transported  for  fourteen  years — a 
punishment  now  commuted  to  penal  servi- 
tude. And  Section  22  enacts  that  if  per- 
sons knowingly  and  wilfully  intermarry 
without  due  publication  of  banns,  the  mar- 
riages of  such  persons  shall  be  null  and 
void  to  all  intents  and  purposes  whatsoever. 
And  yet  he  was  informed  that  a  right  rev. 
Prelate,  for  whom  he  entertained  the 
highest  regard  and  respect,  had,  in  his 
episcopal  charge  delivered  last  autumn, 
recommended  his  clergy  to  publish  banns 
at  another  time  than  that  enjoined  by  the 
Marriage  Act.  It  was  only  fair  to  the 
clergy  themselves  that  no  doubt  should  be 
suffered  to  exist  on  the  subject. 

He  trusted  that  he  had  made  out  a  suffi- 
cient case  for  legislation,  and  that  he  had 
clearly  shown  what  was  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature  in  framing  the  Acts  that  regu- 
lated the  publication  of  banns  in  parish 
Churches  in  England.  With  a  view  there- 
Mr  .M 


I  fore  to  declare  the  law  of  the  case,  and  to 
prevent  the  evils  which  must  ensue  from 
marriages  being  declared  invalid  by  reason 
of  undue  publication,  he  had  ventured  to 
introduce  this  short  declaratory  Bill ;  and 
in  submitting  it  to  the  consideration  and 
judgment  of  the  House,  he  appealed  with 
confidence  to  the  House  to  read  the  Bill 
the  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time."— (Ifr.  Monk,) 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  admitted 
the  facts  stated  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member,  but  drew  an  entirely  different 
inference  from  them.  Up  to  1753  the 
publication  of  banns  was  exclusively  regu- 
lated by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1662, 
of  which  the  appended  Prayer  Book,  com- 
monly called  the  "  Sealed  Book,"  was  an 
integral  part,  in  which  was  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  law,  being,  in  fact,  a  Schedule 
to  that  Act.  In  this  Prayer  Book,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  the  time  for  pub- 
lishing the  banns  was  after  the  Nicene 
Creed,  as  it  had  been  in  the  Church  of 
England  for  all  time  before  and  after  the 
Reformation.  Marriages,  however,  could 
also,  at  that  period,  be  solemnized  without 
banns  in  certain  privileged  Chapels  —  a 
system  productive  of  great  social  evil,  for 
boys  of  fourteen  were  sometimes  entrapped 
into  marriage  by  designing  women.  Le- 
gislative interference,  therefore,  became 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  social  life. 
The  legislators  of  that  time  had  to  provide 
for  the  future  enforcement  of  banns  in 
general,  but  they  had  also  to  face  another 
bad  condition  which  they  had  not  the  means 
of  remedying.  Pluralities  were,  in  those 
days,  abundant,  a  clergyman  being  able  to 
hold  as  many  benefices  as  his  conscience 
or  his  patron  allowed,  many  of  which 
parishes  were  left  to  be  served  by  an 
over-worked  hack  of  a  curate.  There 
were  consequently  numerous  Churches  in 
the  country  where  the  Nicene  Creed  was 
only  heard  at  rare  intervals  from  their  in- 
habitants being,  as  a  rule,  only  indulged 
with  Afternoon  Service.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Act  of  1753  was  passed,  and 
if  the  banns  clause  had  stopped  at  the  words 
•*  Morning  Service,"  no  ambiguity  would 
have  arisen.  It  would  have  been  an  Act 
substantially  re-enacting  the  old  Rubrical 
system  with  only  the  prohibition  of  holy- 
days.     It  added,  however, 

"  or  of  Evening  Service  (if  there  be  no  Morn- 
ing Service  in  such  church  or  chapel  upon  any  of 
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those  Snndftys)  immediatelj   after   the  Second 
LessoD." 

The  Act  of  1823  was  substantially  identical 
ID  its  terms,  the  only  difference  being  the 
insertion  of  the  word  "shall/*  before  ••be." 
Now,  stops  were,  of  course,  of  no  legal 
force,  but  they  were  secondary  evidence  of 
bow  the  Act  was  understood  at  the  time ; 
taking  then  the  comma  after  ••  Morning 
Service  "  and  the  use  of  the  parenthesis 
witb  respect  to  cases  where  there  was  no 
Morning  Service,  he  interpreted  the  clause 
as  re-enacting  the  Rubric  with  the  judicious 
omission  of  holydays,  on  which  there  would 
be  a  very  scanty  congregation,  only  in 
addition  directing  publication  after  the  Se- 
cond Lesson  in  the  too  numerous  Churches 
where  there  was  no  Morning  Service.  The 
Evening  Second  Lesson,  followed  as  it  was 
by  the  Creed,  was  apparently  selected  as 
being  as  nearly  as  possible  analogous  to  the 
Gospel  in  the  Morning  itself  precedent  to 
another  Creed.  As  to  the  discrepancy 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  found 
between  the  two  Rubrics  which  occur  in  our 
present  prayer,  the  first  ordering  the  pub- 
lication of  banns,  ^c,  and  tbe  other  pre- 
scribing the  sermon,  he  found  that  in  the 
Prayer  Books  prior  to  1662  the  position 
of  tbe  nearly  identical  Rubrics  which  re- 
presented them  was  different.  As  it 
was,  no  doubt  the  real  Rubric  at  the  com- 
mencement of  tbe  Marriage  Service  (not 
the  King's  printer's  substitution)  seemed  to 
be  rather  discrepant ;  but  if  the  original 
order  were  reverted  to  tbere  would  be  no 
ambiguity  as  to  the  proper  time.  The 
inversion  of  this  order  was,  be  believed,  a 
simple  clerical  blunder.  He  admitted  that 
the  Marriage  Acts  were  ill-drawn,  and 
that  tbe  doubt  which  they  had  created 
ought  to  be  set  at  rest  ;  it  was  inex- 
pedient, howeyer,  to  declare  a  particular 
interpretation  correct  by  a  hurried  Act  of 
Parliament  when  a  careful  consideration 
might  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  The 
Royal  Commission  on  Rubrics  bad  been 
solemnly  appointed,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  active  session.  The  difficulty  which  had 
led  to  this  Bill  would  come  directly  within 
its  scope,  and  it  had  full  authority  to 
consider  the  matter  ;  so  why  should  not 
the  House,  which  had  plenty  of  other 
work  in  hand,  show  a  little  patience,  and 
a  little  consideration  for  the  terms  of 
the  Commissioners'  appointment,  and  allow 
them  to  complete  their  investigations  ?  If 
there  was  any  apprehension  of  marriages 
being  invalidated,  or  of  clergymen  incur- 
ring penalties,  the  Bill  might  be  remodelled 


with  the  omission  of  the  first  clause,  so  as 
for  the  present  to  ratify  marriages  whether 
the  banns  had  been  published  after  the 
Second  Lesson  or  after  the  Creed.  He 
hoped  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  would 
assent  to  this  course  ;  but  unless  he  did  so 
he  should  feel  bound  to  press  his  Amend- 
ment, that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
this  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  •*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ••  upon  this  day  three 
months." — (Mr.  Beresford  Hope.) 

Question  proposed.  ••  That  the  word 
•  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  hoped 
that  at  all  events  the  House  would  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time.  The  matter  lay  in  the 
smallest  possible  compass,  and  he  rather 
regretted  that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
(Mr.  Monk)  should  have  mixed  it  up  with 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  discus- 
sions in  Convocation.  As  he  understood  the 
question  it  was  that  Parliament  had  passed 
an  Act  to  alter  the  Law  with  respect  to  the 
Solemnization  of  Marriages,  and  a  clause  of 
that  Act  prescribed  the  time  at  which  the 
banns  were  to  be  published.  Ho  confessed 
he  could  not  see  any  ambiguity  in  that 
clause  ;  but  if,  as  was  alleged,  there  were 
any  ambiguity.  Parliament  could,  and 
ought  to  clear  it  up.  Some — he  believed 
a  small  minority— of  the  clergy,  seeing  a 
difference  between  the  wording  of  tbe 
Statute  and  the  directions  of  the  Rubric, 
from  which  tbe  alleged  ambiguity  resulted, 
thought  it  their  duty  to  follow  the  Rubric. 
If,  in  consequence  of  this  diversity  of 
opinion — a  conscientious  one,  no  doubt — 
the  clergy  were  liable  to  penalties,  or 
tho  validity  of  marriages  were  questioned, 
it  was  both  in  the  interest  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  public  that  Parliament  should 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  remove  all 
doubt  without  reference  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical question  whatever.  The  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  paramount.  No  lawyer  would 
deny  that  if  Rubrics  differed  from  an  Act 
of  Parliament  it  was  the  former  which 
must  give  way.  As  to  tho  Commission,  he 
could  not  see  why  legislation  for  any  useful 
purpose  should  be  suspended  while  their 
inquiries  were  going  on.  If  it  were  the 
opinion  of  the  Royal  Commission  that  the 
Rubric  was  not  in  conformity  with  the  Act 
of  Parliament  it  should  be  brought  into 
conformity  witb  the  Act.  For  himself,  he 
had  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament ;  but  if  doubt  eziBle4 
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language  should  be  adopted  to  make  it 
clear 

Sir  WILLIAM  HEATHCOTE  said, 
be  did  not  consider  this  a  case  of  setting 
up  a  Rubric  against  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
but  of  conflict  between  two  Acts,  the  Rubric 
in  question,  which  governed  the  publication 
of  battns  before  Lord   Hardwicke's  Act, 
being  as  much  an  Act  of  Parliament  as 
the  Statute  of  1753.     The  real  question 
at  issue   was  whether  Lord  Hardwicke's 
Act  repealed  by  implication  the  enactment 
of  the  Rubric,  or  whether,  notwithstanding 
that  Act,  the  Rubric  retained  its  original 
force.    The  doubt  was  not  an  unreasonable 
one,  and  it  was  right  it  should  be  cleared 
up.      But,  under  existing   circumstances, 
the  question  was  no  longer  one  of  law,  it 
had  become  one  of  expediency,  and  the 
question   was   how  best  to  deal  with  it. 
Lawyers   of  eminence  had  so  understood 
Lord   Hardwicke'a   Act   as  to  hold   that 
while  the  Act  imposed  the  necessity  of 
publishing  the  banns  at  some  time,  and 
specified  the  time  at  which  they  should  be 
published  at  Evening  Service,  it  did  not 
alter  the  original  intention  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  as  embodied  in  the  Rubric,  that 
banns   should    be    published   at   Morning 
Service  at  a  different  time.     There  was  a 
great  advantage,  he  thought,  in  the  ei- 
amination  of  this  subject  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Ritualism,  and  he  could  not  con- 
cur in  the  objection  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  George  Grey)  that  to 
leave  it  to  them  would  be  setting  up  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  against  that 
of  Parliament.     It  seemed  to  him  that  by 
remitting  this  subject  to  a  body  of  men,  in 
every  way  competent  to  advise,  a  difficulty 
would  be  solved  which  required  to  be  set  at 
rest. 

Mr.  p.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  said,  it 
was  admitted  that  very  serious  doubts  had 
arisen  which  it  was  desirable  to  solve.  It 
was  quite  indifferent  to  him  at  what  time 
It  was  required  that  the  banns  should  be 

Published  —  whether  after  the  Second 
iCsson  or  after  the  Nicene  Creed.  He 
resided  on  the  borders  of  two  parishes.  At 
one  parish  Church  the  banns  were  pub- 
lished ofter  the  Second  Lesson,  at  another 
the  clergyman  read  them  at  another  part 
of  the  Service.  As  the  Services  were  now 
sometimes  split  up  with  an  interval  be- 
tween each,  it  might  happen  that  persons 
going  to  forbid  the  banns  might  attend  the 
wrong  Service,  and  a  case  of  this  kind  had 
occurred*  within  his  knowledge.  It  was 
therefore   important   that  the  practice  of 

Sir  George  Orey 


the  Church  should  be  accurately  defined 
and  made  uniform.  If  the  Bill  were  read 
a  second  time  the  hon.  Member  for  Stoke- 
upon-Trent  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  would 
still  be  in  a  position  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment. His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who 
had  charge  of  the  Bill  did  not  want  to  alter 
the  law,  but  to  have  it  better  defined. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  very  fact 
of  that   debate  showed    that   there    was 
plenty  of  ambiguity  in  this  matter ;   but 
what   were   the  plain   facts  ?     The  hon. 
MemberforStoke-upon-Trentbad  told  them 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
there  was  a  great  social  scandal,  and  Lord 
Hardwicke's  Act  was  passed.     As  long  as 
he  could  recollect  the  banns  were  read  after 
the  Second  Lesson  ;  lately,  however,  some 
persons  had  taken  something  in  their  heads, 
and  eminent  lawyers  had  been  found  whose 
opinions   contradicted    each    other    point 
blank.     He  would  here  observe  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  eminent  lawyers  did 
not  directly  contradict  each  other  upon  the 
matter  referred  to  them.    This  Bill  gave  an 
interpretation  upon  a  matter  on  which  great 
ambiguity  eiisted,  and  which  he  thought  it 
was  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  make  plain. 
The  hon.  Member  for   Stoke-upon-Trent 
argued  that  Parliament  need  not  clear  up 
this   matter,  because    a   Commission    'on 
Ritualism  was  sitting,  which,  at  some  inde- 
finite time,  might  recommend  Parliament 
to  do  something,  and  then  the  ambiguity 
could  be  cleared   up.      But  what   would 
happen  in  the  meantime.     There  would  be 
a  difference  of  practice  in  a  very  serious 
matter.  Lord  Hardwicke's  Act  was  passed 
to  secure  a  notice  by  banns  ;  but  there  was 
nothing  so  uncertain  as  such  a  notice,  if  it 
were  left  to  the  will  of  an  indifidual  to 
give  that  notice  at  one  time  or  the  other  as 
he  pleased.    It  did  not  matter  a  halfpenny 
at  what  time  the  banns  were  published  ; 
but  it  was  only  due  to  the  public  to  clear 
up  the  ambiguity  and  to  say  what  time  the 
banns  ought  to  be  published.     He  would 
only  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  if  Church 
people  went  squabbling  about  such  matters, 
and  if  difficulties  of  this  kind  were  set 
up  by  crotchetty  persons,  people  who  were 
indifferent   would   find    another   mode   of 
getting  '*  tied,"  and  would  go  to  the  Re- 
gistrar's office  to  be  married.    He,  for  one, 
should  regret  such  a  result,  and  he  would 
vote  for  the  second  reading. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  did  not  en- 
tertain the  slightest  hope  that  anything 
good  would  come  of  the  Commission  on 
Ritualism,  nor  did  he  know  any  person 
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igvbo  expected  from  them  anything  but  a 
foregone  conclusion. 

Amendment,  by  lea?e,  wUhdraum, 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time^  and  commiUed 
for  Friday. 

aOMANCATHOLIOCHURCnES,  SCHOOLS, 
»AND  GLEBES  (IRELAND)  BILL. 
{Sir  Colman  0*Loghien,  Mr,  Oregory, 
Mr.  Murphy.) 

[bill   127.]     SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN.  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  its  object  had  been  much  mis- 
understood, judging  from  the  comments  in 
aome  newspapers  and  from  the  contents 
of  a  Circular  which  had  been  sent 
round  against  the  Bill  this  morning, 
Bigned  on  behalf  of  the  Scottish  Re- 
formation Society.  The  Bill  merely  ex- 
tended the  present  law,  which  enabled  par- 
ties to  moke  grants  or  leases  of  lands  for 
sites  for  the  Roman  Catholic  Churches  and 
Schools,  and  to  make  grants  or  leases  for 
Roman  Catholic  glebes.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newde- 
gate)  supposed  thai  this  Bill  repealed  the 
statutes  of  mortmain  ;  but  those  statutes 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland,  and  therefore 
the  present  Bill  did  not  in  the  least  inter- 
fere with  the  law  of  mortmain.  In  fact,  it 
did  not  introduce  any  new  principle  beyond 
that  already  sanctioned  by  Parliament.  It 
was,  moreof er,  a  purely  voluntary  Bill ;  it 
simply  enabled  owners  to  make  the  leases 
or  grants  in  question  if  they  thought  pro- 
per, and  there  was  a  proviso  that  the  site  of 
a  church  or  school  under  the  Bill  should 
not  exceed  five  acres,  and  that  a  glebe 
should  not  exceed  twenty  acres.  With 
regard  to  glebes,  he  might  explain  that 
under  the  present  law  an  absolute  owner 
might  either  grant  or  devise  land  for  glebes, 
and,  indeed,  for  any  other  purpose,  con- 
nected with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
This  power  was  given  by  the  Charitable 
Donations  and  Bequests  Act  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  passed  in  lo44,  at  which  time  the 
matter  was  very  fully  discussed,  and 
the  policy  deliberately  sanctioned.  But 
though  an  owner  in  fee  might  make  a 
grant  for  glebes,  a  limited  owner  did  not 
possess  this  power,  and  the  object  of 
the  present  Bill  was  to  confer  upon  limited 
owners  the  same  power,  or  rather  a  more 
reatricted  power,  than  was  conferred  upon 


the  absolute  owner  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
Act.  Under  that  Act  an  absolute  owner 
might  grant  any  number  of  acres  for 
a  Catholic  glebe ;  but  under  this  Bill 
twenty  acres  would  be  the  limit,  and 
every  lease  made  by  a  limited  owner 
for  a  glebe  was  to  reserve  the  best  rent 
that  could  be  got  for  the  land,  and  the 
grant  would  be  void  if  the  land  were  used 
for  any  other  purpose  except  that  stated  in 
the  lease.  If  the  law  allowed  the  absolute 
owner  to  grant  a  glebe,  he  did  not  see  why 
the  limited  owner  should  not  have  the 
power  to  make  a  lease  or  even  a  grant  for 
the  same  purpose,  with  the  sanction  of  the 
successor  or  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  among  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  in  Ireland 
that  there  would  be  a  great  advantage  in 
having  glebes  end  fixed  residences  provided 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  Lord 
Lifford,  a  Conservative  nobleman  and  a 
supporter  of  the  present  Government,  a 
man  of  strong  political  opinions  and  living 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  had  recently  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  ho  not  only 
warmly  advocated  the  establishment  of 
glebes  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  but 
also  argued  that  the  State  should  apply  a 
sum  of  money  to  buy  glebes  for  them. 
Lord  Lifford  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  genial  kindness  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  to  the  poor,  and  of  their  chari- 
table and  self-denying  lives  ;  and  he  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  every  attempt 
at  rebellion,  the  Roman  Catholic  priest- 
hood  had  loyally  given  their  assistance  in 
the  cause  of  the  Queen  and  of  order.  In 
Ireland  most  of  the  land^not  less  perhaps 
than  eleven-twelfths — was  held  by  limited 
owners,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Act 
of  1844  was  almost  inoperative,  and  so  few 
grants  of  glebes  had  been  made.  With 
respect  to  sites  for  churches  and  schools 
limited  owners  had  the  power  under  an 
Act  brought  in  by  Mr.  Justice  Eeogh 
to  make  these  grants  to  a  certain  extent. 
Under  that  Act,  the  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  39. 
the  limited  owner  had  the  power  of  mak- 
ing a  grant  of  not  more  than  five  acres 
for  churches,  school-houses,  and  residences 
for  clergymen  and  schoolmasters,  and  the 
present  Bill  only  extended  a  power  al- 
ready enjoyed.  That  Act  required  that 
the  lease  should  reserve  the  best  rent 
that  could  he  obtained  ;  but  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill  a  limited  owner  might  make  a 
lease  for  a  site  of  a  church  or  school 
at  a  nominal  rent,  when  the  site  did 
not  comprise  more  than  two  acres.     The 
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present  Bill  also  proposed  to  authorize  the 
lease  to  be  made  direct  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  and  his  successors  instead  of 
to  trustees  in  trust  for  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop  and  his  successors.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  would  thus 
hold  land  in  the  same  vray  as  the  Protest- 
ant Church  held  land.  He  thought  that  if 
the  lav  permitted  a  thing  to  be  done  indi- 
rectly it  was  much  better  that  it  should  be 
allowed  to  be  done  directly,  and  he  should  be 
glad  to  see  the  position  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  in  Ireland  fairly  acknow- 
ledged. The  Bill  contained  a  clause  em- 
powering the  Board  of  Works  in  Ireland  to 
lend  money  for  the  purchase  of  glebes ;  but 
this  he  proposed  to  strike  out  in  Committee, 
in  deference  to  the  objections  of  some  hon. 
Members.  No  hon.  Member  had  given  Notice 
of  any  opposition  to  the  Bill  ;  but  no  doubt 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwickshire 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Peterborough 
would  rise  and  with  fervid  zeal  deprecate 
the  passing  of  the  Bill.  He  hoped  they 
would  argue  the  Bill  on  its  merits,  and 
not  talk  about  the  Czar  of  Russia  or  the 
Pope  of  Rome,  or  enter  into  other  ques- 
tions which  had  no  bearing  on  this  mea- 
Bure.  The  days  of  bigotry  and  intolerance 
had  passed  away  ;  France  and  Austria 
had  set  examples  of  liberality  by  permit- 
ting Protestants  to  fill  exalted  positions 
in  their  Governments,  and  England  should 
follow  their  example  by  doing  away  with 
all  invidious  distinctions  between  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  the  Protestant  subjects 
of  Her  Majesty.  He  hoped  he  had  said 
enough  to  induce  the  House  to  sanction  the 
principle  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Sir  Colman  O^LoghUn.) 

Mr.  NBWDEQATE*:  Sir,  I  thought 
it  necessary,  as  no  other  Member  had  given 
Notice  of  his  intention  to  oppose  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  that  I  should  do  so ; 
I  therefore  gave  Notice  soon  after  the  meet- 
ing of  the  House  this  morning.  It  was 
my  wish  that  some  other  Member  of  the 
House  should  give  this  notice,  because, 
unfortunately,  since  the  removal  of  Sir 
James  Whiteside  from  this  House  and  his 
elevation  to  the  Bench  in  Ireland,  and  the 
promotion  of  Lord  Cairns  to  the  position 
of  Lord  Justice  of  Appeal  and  to  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Peers,  I  remain,  I  am 
aorry  to  say,  almost  the  only  Member  of 
my  own  standing  who  seems  prepared  to 
discuss  these  questions.     This  House  has 
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suffered  a  very  great  loss  on  such  occa- 
sions as  the  present  by  the  removal  of 
those  two  learned  persons.  I  trust  that 
the  other  hon.  Members,  who,  without 
being  intolerant,  still  respect  the  Protest- 
ant constitution  of  their  country,  will  not 
leave  me  alone  to  meet  the  constantly  ag- 
gressive action,  which  the  Papacy  is  carry- 
ing on  in  this  House  through  the  agency 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Members  from  Ire- 
land. The  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just 
spoken  (Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen)  has  com- 
mented upon  my  conduct,  when  this  Bill 
on  a  former  occasion  stood  for  the  second 
reading.  I  then  objected.  Sir,  to  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Bill,  because,  the  inten- 
tion to  postpone  it  was  not  announced  until 
we  found  ourselves  literally  in  the  middle 
of  the  day,  for  which  it  stood  on  the 
Notice  Paper  for  second  reading.  I  had 
spoken  to  many  hon.  Members,  and  they 
came  down  to  the  House  expecting  the 
Bill  to  be  debated.  On  that  occasion  we 
were  all  here,  and  I  hold,  that  when  an 
hon.  Member  means  to  postpone  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill,  he  is  bound  in  courtesy 
not  to  delay,  until  the  time  that  the  Bill 
is  called  on,  to  announce  the  postpone- 
ment. We  felt,  therefore,  that  there  was 
a  want  of  courtesy  in  the  fact,  that  sum- 
moned by  the  Notice  on  the  Paper,  we  at- 
tended in  our  places,  and  when  the  Order 
was  called,  we  were  suddenly  told  that  we 
were  not  wanted  and  might  go  about  our 
business,  since  the  hon.  Gentleman  could 
not  attend,  so  that  our  presence  was  of  no 
use  whatever.  I  divided  the  House  to  mark 
our  remonstrance  against  such  a  practice. 
Now,  however,  the  hon.  Member  has  ap- 
peared, and,  I  admit,  argued  in  favour  of 
the  Bill  with  legal  acumen  and  some  as- 
tuteness. At  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
he  made  the  admission  that  there  is  a  vital 
difference  between  the  principle  of  the  Bill 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  Charitable 
Bequests  Act  of  1844,  having  at  an  earlier 
period  broadly  stated  that  the  law  of  mort- 
main does  not  apply  to  Ireland.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  a  Member  of  the  House  in 
1S44,  and  I  thought  I  correctly  remem- 
bered the  provisions  of  the  measure  of  that 
year,  and  upon  referring  to  them  I  find 
that  it  is  so.  It  may  be  said  that  some  of 
the  statutes  of  mortmain  do  not  apply  to 
Ireland  ;  but  I  hold  that  the  principle  of 
the  law  against  mortmain  applies  to  the 
whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  most 
careful  were  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  hit  legal 
advisers  to  constitute  a  Commission,  by 
that  Act  empowered,  and  directed  by  that 
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Tery  Act  to  secure,  that  the  principle  of 
the  law  against  alienation  in  mortmain 
should  not  be  abused.  It  is  a  quibble  to 
say  that  the  principle  of  the  mortmain  law 
does  not  apply  to  Ireland  ;  for  the  precise 
object  of  the  Act  of  1844,  as  shown  by 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  and 
the  instructions  gi?en  to  the  Commission- 
ers, is,  that  the  principle  and  objects  of 
the  law  of  mortmain  shall  be  enforced  in 
Ireland  by  a  competent  body,  appointed 
under  that  Act  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing abuse.  The  House  will  forgive  me, 
if  I  detain  them  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
I  explain  the  true  effect  of  this  Bill.  There 
is  one  provision  in  it  which  characterizes 
the  whole  measure  and  shows  the  quarter 
whence  it  emanates ;  and  here  I  beg  to 
say,  that  I  claim  to  speak  not  merely  as 
a  Protestant  and  a  member  of  the  Church 
of  Eugland,  but  as  a  Catholic,  and  on  be- 
half of  no  small  part  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics of  Ireland,  particularly  the  edu- 
cated Roman  Catholics,  who  repudiate  the 
objects  sought  by  Dr.  Cullen.  I  see  in 
1859  he  signed  the  address  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  to  the  people  of  Ireland 
as  **  apostolic  delegate  " — that  is  to  say, 
as  Legate.  I  have  obtained  an  authentic 
copy  of  that  document,  because  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  raised  a  doubt  as 
to  Dr.  Cullen 's  being  a  Legate,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Dundalk  (Sir  George 
Bowyer),  when  I  was  speaking  in  this 
House  upon  another  but  cognate  subject, 
went  so  far  as  to  contradict  my  assertion. 
As  I  have  studied  these  subjects  more 
perhaps  than  the  majority  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers, I  trust  the  House  will  permit  me  to 
show  how  important  is  the  fact  that  Dr. 
CoUeo  is  an  apostolic  delegate,  that  is  a 
Legate  appointed  by  the  Papacy  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  his  office  in  Ireland, 
and  how  the  performance  of  the  functions 
of  that  office  by  Dr.  Cullen  bears  upon  this 
Bill,  and  especially  that  provision  of  it, 
which  is  a  direct  invasion  of  the  principle 
of  the  law  against  mortmain  as  it  is  ope- 
ratire  in  Ireland  under  the  machinery 
created  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  Be- 
quests Act.  Hon.  Members  are  now  oc- 
cupied with  the  consideration  of  the  Re- 
form Bill  during  the  present  Session  ;  it 
has,  in  consequence,  been  difficult  to  at- 
tract their  attention'  to  other  subjects. 
Certain  hon.  Members  for  Ireland,  not 
embarrassed  by  having  to  consider  a  Re- 
form Bill  for  Ireland,  have  introduced 
several  Bills  of  a  like  nature  to  this.  The 
hon.  Mover  of  this  Bill  has  been  among 


the  most  active  of  these  Members.  By 
these  Bills,  and  by  this  Bill  itself,  were  it 
to  pass,  an  actual  revolution  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Churches  in  this  country,  and 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  as  re- 
pudiating the  interference  of  the  See  of 
Rome  in  our  internal  affairs,  is  in  process 
of  being  carried  out.  It  is  painful  to  me 
to  trouble  the  House  so  often  ;  but  know- 
ing this  fact,  I  feel  bound,  whatever  may 
be  the  difficulty,  to  attempt  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  what  is  going 
on.  Now,  what  is  the  proposal  contained 
in  the  Bill  ?  I  will  not  go  at  any  length 
into  the  method  it  proposes  for  securing 
the  appropriation  of  property — but  what  is 
the  chief  intention  of  the  Bill  ?  It  is  this 
— the  Bill  would  empower  all  owners  of 
property,  even  owners  with  limited  titles, 
who  would  be  dealing  with  reversionary 
property — property  which  is  not  their  own 
— by  means  of  leases — some  of  them  leases 
for  900  years,  granting  possession  almost 
equivalent  to  freehold  tenure — and  by  ac- 
tual sale  and  by  bequest  of  freeholds,  to 
provide,  that  whatever  property  can  be  ob- 
tained through  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  to  the  extent  of  sites  for 
building  of  Ave  acres  each,  or  glebes  of 
twenty  acres  each  anywhere,  shall,  whe- 
ther this  property  be  given  or  sold,  vest, 
not  in  the  parish  priests,  as  they  call  them- 
selves— the  incumbents  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic chapels — not  in  any  Roman  Catholic 
Inymen,  but  solely  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishop,  officiating  in  the  district.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  Bill  is  drawn  up  on 
the  presumption  that  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act  has  been  repealed;  for  it  is  pro- 
posed to  vest  whatever  property  can  be 
obtained  for  the  purposes  of  this  Bill  in 
no  trust,  which  might  include  laymen, 
and  not  in  any  of  the  inferior  clergy,  but 
solely  in  the  Bishops,  who,  by  the  very 
terms  of  this  Bill  itself,  are  for  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  this  property  created  a 
corporation  ioU,  that  is,  with  succession; 
and  are  described  as  Bishops  of  certain 
districts  or  dioceses.  It  is  an  infraction 
of  the  principle  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Act  to  recognize  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
as  the  Bishops  of  any  particular  diocese ; 
and  this  is  directly  done  by  the  Bill  before 
the  House.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is,  I 
repeat,  to  vest  the  whole  of  the  property 
that  can  be  acquired  under  its  provisions 
by  the  influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick  man,  or 
however  otherwise  it  may  be  obtained,  from 
the  dying,  from  the  feeble,  or  from  thQ 
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timid,  in  the  Roman  Catholie  Bishop  of 
tlie  district  or  diocese,  as  ifc  is  called,  and 
in  him  only,  virtuU  officii.  That  is  a  nev^ 
principle  ;  and  if  the  House  sanctions  this 
principle,  it  will,  in  the  persons  of  the 
existing  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ire- 
land, and  their  successors,  formally  and  by 
lanr  establish  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Ireland.  Such,  then,  is  the  principle 
of  the  Bill.  The  leading  spirit  in  all  this 
is  Dr.  Cullen,  apostolic  delegate  in  Ireland 
from  the  Holy  See.  I  have  Roman  Ca> 
tholic  authority  for  saying  this — a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Freedom  of  Education^ 
What  it  Means f  written  by  Mr.  James 
Lowry  Whittle,  a  barrister,  of  Gray's  Inn, 
who  appears  to  be  a  person  very  well  in- 
formed with  regard  to  the  position  of  the 
respective  parties  that  exist  in  the  Church 
of  Rome,  throughout  the  world  generally, 
and  particularly  in  Ireland.  This  pamphlet 
explains  the  conduct  of  Dr.  Cullen  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Ireland, 
whom  he  controls  as  apostolic  delegate  in 
that  country.  I  hope  the  House  will  ex- 
cuse me  if  I  read  an  extract  or  two  from 
this  pamphlet ;  because  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  told  that  I  am  an  ignorant  Protestant 
and  know  nothing  about  these  subjects, 
whereas,  I  do  not  find  myself  more  igno- 
rant than  some  Roman  Catholics,  with 
whom  I  have  conversed,  for  I  find  that 
some  of  them  literally  feel  themselves  pre- 
cluded from  examining  these  questions  for 
themselves,  notwithstanding  that  they  are 
of  the  deepest  importance  to  them  and  to 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  and  to  the  Papacy,  as  an 
operative  power  in  Europe.  **  Irish  Ca- 
tholics," writes  Mr.  WhittI 
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May  be  now  divided  into  three  broad  classes. 
First,  the  Ultramontanes.  This  consists  of  the 
Bishops  and  their  political  mouthpieces  in  the 
press  and  in  Parliament.  I  do  not  mention  the 
clergy  as  a  distinct  element,  for  they  do  not  de- 
serve to  be  so  considered.  Church  discipline,  un- 
checked by  any  considerable  body  of  lay  opinion, 
has  reduced  them — a  hard-working,  conscientious, 
partially  educated  class  of  men — to  unlimited  sub- 
mission to  the  Bishops.  Neither  arc  the  country 
voters  a  separate  element.  They  give  the  Bishops 
their  political  strength,  bub  what  with  their  po- 
verty and  ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  their  distrust  of  the  Government  and  the 
higher  classes,  they  are  ready  to  follow  the  Bishops 
without  reserve.  In  England  there  is  a  certain 
section  of  the  Catholic  laity  who  have  a  predilec- 
tion for  the  more  subtle  forms  of  Ultramontanism, 
but  in  Ireland  such  a  party  has  no  existence, 
Secondly,  there  are  the  dissentient  opponents  of 
Ultramontanism.  This  class  embraces  the  Ca- 
tholic gentry,  the  professional  and  literary  classes, 
and  the  leading  Catholic  merchants.  At  present 
their  bond  of  union  is  chiefly  the  natural  repug- 
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nance  of  free  oitixens  to  the  destructive  theories 
Ultramontanism  now  openly  professes.  Thirdly, 
there  is  the  great  mass  of  the  Catholic  people 
who  are  too  busy  or  too  ignorant  to  understand 
the  struggle  going  on  within  the  Church.  It  is 
this  mass  of  practical  Catholicism,  that  the  ex- 
ample of  educated  members  of  their  own  faith 
and  the  current  events  are  preparing  every  day 
to  accept  sound  constitutional  opinions.  It  is  to 
check  this  process  that  the  Ultramontanes  are 
bestirring  themselves,  and  it  is  against  the  Go- 
vernment assisting  them,  that,  on  behalf  of  inde- 
pendent Roman  Catholics,  I  now  protest.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  show,  not  merely  the  hardship  such 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  will  be  to 
us  educated  Catholics;  but  the  mischief  and 
danger  it  will  occasion  to  Ireland  and  the  Empire 
at  large." 

This  Bill,  Sir,  permit  me  to  say,  affords 
another  illustration  of  the  modern  Ultra- 
montane action  of  the  Papacy,  which,  as 
regards  this  country,  commenced  in  1850. 
When,  in  the  year  1850,  the  Pope  issued 
his  brief,  for  what  he  called  the  organiza- 
tion and  establishment  of  the  Roman  Ca^ 
tholic  hierarchy  in  England  (acting  upon 
the  advice  of  that  Ultramontane  body,  the 
Propaganda,  and  of  Dr.  UUathorne,  the 
Bishop  of  Birmingham,  as  he  called  him- 
self ;  for  Dr.  UUathorne  has  stated  this  in 
a  published  letter,  which  I  have  here)  ; 
by  that  brief,  by  that  act  of  Papal  aggres- 
sion, the  Pope  broke  up  all  the  customs 
which  had  acquired  the  force  of  canon  law 
in  Great  Britain— customs  whereby,  after 
they  had  become  the  canon  law,  the  cha- 
ritable and  religious  property  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  country  was  held,  whe- 
ther that  property  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  priests  who  performed  these  duties  in 
the  several  localities,  or  in  the  laity,  who, 
by  creating  trustees,  asserted  their  claim 
to  this,  as  their  own  property.  I  do  not 
state  this  upon  any  vague  authority.  If 
hon.  Members  will  take  the  trouble  of  re- 
ferring to  the  debates  of  1851,  you  will 
find  that  I  quoted  a  petition  from  the 
priests  of  the  Hexham  district,  to  the 
effect  that  they  had  prayed  Dr.  Wiseman 
not  to  enforce  upon  them  the  Ultramon- 
tane principles  of  that  brief ;  not  to  take 
away  from  them  the  chapels,  which  some 
of  them  had  been  the  means  of  building; 
the  property  which  had  been  given  to 
them  by  the  Roman  Catholic  families  of 
this  country  —  property  which  they  had 
lawfully  acquired  ;  afterwards  they  ap- 
peared before  the  Mortmain  Committee  of 
this  House  in  1852  and  1853,  and  showed 
the  House  that  they  needed  the  protection 
of  the  law,  whether  as  laymen  or  as  Ro- 
man Catholic  priests,  to  prevent  the  pro- 
perty that  was  their  own  or  that  of  their 
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congregations  being  seized  by  Cardinal 
Wiseman  on  tbe  Ultramontane  principle, 
tbat  every  atom  of  property,  real  or  per- 
sonal, belonging  to  Roman  Catholics  for 
charitable  and  religious  purposesi  shall 
vest  in  the  Bishop  only,  and  in  no  other 
individual  whatever,  but  be  under  his  ab- 
solute control.  I  earnestly  supported  the 
appointment  of  that  Committee,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Cambridge,  who,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundnlk  in  particular,  and  the 
Ultramontane  section  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, carried  the  Roman  Catholic  Chari- 
ties Act,  which  so  adapts  the  law  as  to 
afford  the  requisite  protection.  I  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Charities  Act  passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  1860,  whereby  we  secured 
to  our  Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  all 
we  could  secure  in  such  a  case,  a  fair  and 
rightful  appeal  to  the  Courts  of  this  coun- 
try, without  the  fear  that  their  chiritable 
property  would  be  alienated  on  account  of 
the  deeds  under  which  it  was  hold  violating 
the  Superstitious  Uses  Act,  without  the 
necessity  for  appealing  to  Rome,  or  to  any 
foreign  intervention,  that  Act  secures  for 
them  an  appeal  to  English  Courts,  which 
are  not  likely  to  decide  in  favour  of  the 
Ultramontane  principle,  that  the  whole 
thing  shall  be  vested  in  the  Bishop,  but 
in  favour  of  the  rights  of  individuals.  Sir, 
I  object  to  this  Bill,  then,  because  it  goes 
directly  in  contravention  of  the  provisions 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Charities  Act,  and 
because  it  would  give  the  sanction  of  law 
to  the  vesting,  solely  in  the  Bishops,  the 
whole  of  the  charitable  property  of  the 
Roman  Catholics.  This  is  not  the  old 
principle  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  old  principle  is  still  exemplified  in 
the  parochial  sjstem  of  England  ;  and  the 
parochial  system  wos  established  in  Roman 
Catholic  times,  and  has  ever  maintained 
the  independent  right  of  the  parish  priest. 
Yet  we  now  find  an  hon.  Member,  who 
calls  himself  a  Liberal  Catholic,  proposing 
a  Bill  conceived,  not  in  that  ancient  Ca- 
tholic sense,  but  for  the  promotion  of  the 
power  of  tbat  Ultramontane  Legate,  Dr. 
Cullen.  Now,  although  I  am  a  Protest- 
ant, I  have  read  enough  of  the  Papal 
Jaws  to  know,  that  when  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  are  convened,  or  are  liable 
to  be  convened,  into  a  provincial  synod  by 
tbe  authority  of  a  legate  apostolic,  that  is 
by  a  representative  of  tbe  Court  of  Rome, 
they  can  originate  no  action  as  to  property 
without  his  coDsent.     It  is  not  merely  that 


the  legate  has  a  veto,  but  they  cannot  ori- 
ginate any  proposal  whatever  without  hia 
consent;  and  if  they  were  to  come  to  any 
resolution  without  that  consent,  it  would 
be  instantly  abrogated  by  Rome.  Thus 
with  regard  to  all  these  temporalities,  all 
these  properties,  and  matters,  by  tho  re- 
gular constitution  of  tho  Church  of  Rome, 
the  Bishops  have  no  separate  will  and  dis- 
cretion, separate,  that  is,  from  the  dicta- 
tion of  the  delegate  apostolic,  as  the  deputy 
of  the  Holy  See.  What  does  this  Bill  do 
then  ?  It  proposes  to  give  the  opportunity 
and  the  means ;  nay,  it  even  proposes  to 
use  the  public  money  to  create  masses  of 
property  throughout  Ireland,  which  shall 
be  at  the  disposal,  not  of  Irish  laymen  or 
the  Irish  priests,  but  of  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  who  are  in  all  such  matters  the 
mere  tools  and  instruments  of  the  legate 
apostolic,  who  is  the  direct  representative 
of  the  Papacy — a  foreign  Power.  Well, 
is  this  a  small  principle,  a  principle  of  no 
importance  ?  Sir,  this  principle  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  Act  relating  to  property 
within  the  United  Kingdom  ;  yet  that  is 
the  principle  which  the  hon.  Baronet  re- 
commends to  our  adoption  by  his  Bill,  as 
though  it  were  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
matter  of  detail.  What,  then,  is  the  cha- 
racter of  the  person  who,  by  this  Bill, 
would  become  invested  with  this  enormous 
power  ?  By  permission  of  the  House  I 
will  give  you,  in  a  few  words,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Dr.  Cullen,  as  sketched  by  Mr. 
Whittle.  Cardinal  or  Dr.  Cullen  is,  no 
doubt,  according  to  this  description,  a  very 
able  -man  ;  his  manners  are  probably  at* 
tractive  ;  but  he  is  a  man  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  Ultramontane  opinions.  Mr. 
Whittle  shows,  that  formerly  in  Ireland 
Ultramontane  opinions,  which  are  those  of 
the  Propaganda,  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of 
the  present  Pope,  did  not  prevail ;  but  he 
shows  that  they  sprung  up  with  thd  ad- 
vent of  Dr.  Cullen  in  Ireland.  •'  Arch- 
bishop Cullen,"  he  observes,  '*  ably  availed 
himself  of  the  crisis  *'  (that  is  of  the  public 
excitement  in  1851,  produced  by  the  Papal 
bripf  of  the  previous  year  in  this  country)— 

''And  won  so  much  popularity,  that  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Murray,  in  1852,  his  name  was  sent 
to  Rome  as  d%gniis\%nu$,  and  he  became  '  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,' " 

as  Mr.  Whittle  calls  him.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  when  Dr.  Cullen  was  originally 
appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  in  Ire- 
land he  was  appointed  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press wish  of  the  Irish  Bishops,  by  a  pro- 
cess then  new  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
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Ireland.  The  Pope  set  aside  the  three 
names,  which  were  hy  canonical  custom 
recommended  to  the  Pope  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  insisted 
upon  appointing  Dr.  CuUen.  Mr.  Whittle 
continues — 

'*  He  was  appointed  Papal  delegate,  an  office 
which  gives  him  controlling  power  over  the  whole 
Church  of  Ireland.  Since  that  period  he  has 
used  his  immense  powers  unsparingly  to  promote 
the  most  extreme  Ultramontanism.  He  is  an 
able  administrator,  and  may  bo  taken  as  the  re- 
presentative of  Ultramontanism  in  action.  He 
has  pursued  his  course,  standing  aloof  from  his 
flock,  whom  he  ignores  ;  from  his  clergy,  whom 
he  has  made  his  mere  machines.  If  the  resolu- 
tion and  energy  of  fanaticism  make  a  man  great 
he  has  certainly  some  claim  to  that  appellation." 

That  is  the  description  of  Dr.  Cullen, 
given  by  a  Itoman  Catholic  barrister,  who 
entertains  the  same  views  as  those  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  prevail  in  Italy  and  in 
France.  His  are  the  principles  upon  which 
the  Code  Napoleon  is  founded,  and  which 
prevail  in  the  Government  of  France,  and 
of  every  other  country  where  the  Code 
Napoleon  is  in  operation.  They  are  adopted 
DOW  in  Italy,  since  she  has  at  last  disco- 
vered, that  allowing  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  hold  enormous  masses  of  pro* 
perty,  free  from  the  restrictions  of  the 
law  of  mortmain,  is  incompatible  with  the 
welfare  of  the  country,  with  social  and 
political  freedom,  with  morality  and  peace; 
for  Ultramontanism  tends  to  revolution. 
And  here  I  must  say,  that  I  cannot  com- 
ply with  a  recommendation  which  the  hon. 
Baronet  has  made  to  me  with  respect  to  a 
certain  document  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members.  I  cannot  refrain  from 
alluding  to  the  circular  despatch  of  Prince 
Gortschakoff  ;  that  document  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  relations  between  Russia  and 
the  Holy  See,  extending  over  a  period  of 
forty  or  fifty  years,  and  I  can  well  under- 
stand why  a  Member  of  this  House,  espe- 
cially if  he  be  an  Irishman,  who  comes  to 
ask  the  House  to  pass  Bills  in  the  sense 
of  Ultramontanism — that  is,  of  the  policy 
of  the  Jesuits,  the  present  masters  of  Rome 
—should  feel  very  sore  indeed  when  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  directed  to  the 
history  of  Poland  and  to  the  circumstances 
which  rendered  it  impossible  for  Russia  to 
continue  relations  with  the  Holy  See  in 
accordance  with  that  ample  toleration  and 
security,  which  since  the  days  of  the  Em- 
press Catherine,  Russia  has  extended  to 
Roman  Catholics,  and  Roman  Catholic 
property  in  every  form,  whether  held  by 
bishops,  priests,  or  communities  of  monks 

ifr.  Ncwdcgatc 


or  nuns.    What  is  the  history  of  Poland 
in  this  respect?     There  was  a  time,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  last  century,  when 
this  Ultramontanism,  this  exaggeration  of 
Roman  Catholic  fanaticism  by  its  excesses 
aroused   the    Roman  Catholic  monarchies 
and  peoples  of  Europe  to  such  a  degree, 
that  Pope  Clement  the  XIV.  was  induced 
to  denounce  the  principles  and  suppress 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  the  authors  of 
these  Ultramontane  doctrines.     Well,  Ro- 
man Catholic  Europe  prevailed,  the  order 
was  suppressed ;  but  the  Jesuits  acted  on 
the  dictum  of  their  general,  who  told  the 
Pope  that  they  were  unchangeable  in  their 
constitution  and  objects.     The  general  of 
the  Jesuits,  when  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pope,  rejected  every  proposal  for 
the  reformation  of  the  order  or  of  their 
practices,  in  the  emphatic  words,  Sini  ut 
sunt  aut  nan  sint,     **  Let  them  remain  as 
they  are,  or  let  them  perish."     On  this 
declaration  the  Papacy  decreed  the  snp- 
pression  of  the  order ;  rejected  by  Roman 
Catholic  Europe  on  account  of  their  inor- 
dinate ambition  and  covetousness,  which 
had  caused  tumults  and  civil  wars;    on 
account  of  their  breaking  in  upon  the  peace 
of  families,  and  grasping  private  property 
to  an  enormous  extent,  which  they  held 
in  defiance  of  the  laws  against  the  principle 
of  mortmain;  for  mortmain  means  the  dead 
hand   of  those  who  have  no  successors, 
except  by  appointment.     Strange  to  say, 
when    this   order,    thus  condemned,    was 
rejected  by  Catholic  Europe,  it  was  re- 
ceived by  Prussia  and   by  Russia.     The 
Empress  Catherine  was  induced  to  accept 
their  services  for  political  objects  ;  Fre- 
derick the  Great  was  induced  to  accept 
their  services  ostensibly  for  other  objects, 
but  really  in  the  same  sense ;  and  Fre- 
derick was  heartily  laughed  at  by  Voltaire, 
his  old  friend,  who  had  been  educated  by 
the   Jesuits,  for  fancying  that  he  could 
control    their  action.      The    result    fully 
verified  Voltaire's  conclusion.      But   Ca- 
therine harboured  them,  and  encouraged 
them   to  collect  property,  both   in  White 
Russia  and  in  Poland.    In  1820,  however, 
the  Russian  Government  found  them  in- 
tolerable, and  the  Jesuits  were  expelled ; 
the    possessions  of  the  Roman   Catholic 
Church,  which  were  very  large,  were,  how- 
ever, retained  to  that  Church;  and  in  time 
the   Jesuits  crept  back  into   Poland  and 
into  Russia.     Russia  was  really  tolerant ; 
she  secured  the  property  of  the  Roman 
Catholic   Church  to   the    regular  orders, 
other  than  the  JesuitSi  and  also  to  the 
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oonfento.     And  how  hae  she  been   re- 
warded ?  Beoanse  the  Emperor  coald  not, 
dared  not,  and  would  not,  allow  the  Pa- 
pacy to  invade  the  iodependenoe  of  his 
country,  of  his  Empire,  bj  the  issue  of 
edicts,  unknown  to  himself,  and  without 
his  sanction,  a  bloody  rebellion  was  stirred 
up.      The  gratitude  of  these  Ultramon- 
tanes  for    Russian    toleration  has    been 
maoifested   by  at  least  three  rebellions. 
At  last,  finding  himself  perpetually  de- 
ceifed  and  tampered  with  by  the  Papacy, 
the  Czar  in  duty  to  the  independence  of 
his  Empire  and  to  the  individual,  social, 
and  political  freedom  of  his  people — the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  who  has  done  more 
for  freedom  than  any  man  living,  by  the 
emancipation  of  the  millions  of  Russian 
serfs — found    it   absolutely  necessary  to 
withdraw  his  ambassador  and  functionaries 
from  Rome  ;  because  his  Holiness  would 
not  send  a  Nuncio,  whom  the  Emperor  had 
invited  to  St.  Petersburg — would  not  send 
a  Legate  to  Russia — unless  the  action  of 
this  Legate  or  Nuncio  was  to   be  com- 
pletely independent  of  the  Russian   Go- 
vernment, independent  to  an  extent,  which 
the  Government  of  Roman  Catholic  France 
will  not.  dares  not,  permit ;  and  which  no 
other   Roman   Catholic    country,   except, 
perhaps,  benighted  Spain,  permits.     Such 
is  the  temper  of  the  men,  in  whom  this 
House  is  asked  by  the  Bill  on  the  table 
to  vest  property,  to  an  extent,  of  which 
we  can  form  no  idea,  and  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  this  very  Ultramon- 
tanism,  which  has  created  so  many  revo- 
lutionary disturbances  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent.    It  is  reported  that  the  Mexicans 
have  murdered  the  Emperor  Maximilian. 
What  it  the  character  of  Mexico  ?    Why 
that  Ultramontanism  has  had  a  hold  there, 
which,   for  the  sake  of  peace,   of  com- 
merce, and   of  civilization,  the   Emperor 
of  the  French  has  endeavoured  to  loosen. 
I  ask  the  House,  then,  not  to  give  to  the 
Roman  Catholic   Bishops  in   Ireland   the 
power,  which  this  Bill  would  give  them,  of 
holding  in  mortmain,  and  of  disposing  of 
the  property.    I  ask  the  House  not  to  give 
them  these  extraordinary  powers,  in  viola- 
tion  of  the  principle  of  the  law  against 
*  mortmain,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
not  only  in  power  but  in  property,  Ultra- 
montanism in  the  persons  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland,  and  of  their 
commander  and  head,  the  apostolic  dele- 
gate. Dr.  Cullen.     I  beg  to  move,  as  an 
Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second 
time  thia  day  three  months. 


Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  now,''  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  three 
months." — {Mr,  Newdegate,) 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  * 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  BAGWELL,  while  declining  to 
]  follow  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire into  the  history  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  expressed 
it  to  be  his  intention  to  support  the  Bill, 
as  calculated  to  effect  in  a  plain  and 
straightforward  way  that  which  was  now 
done  by  a  process  which  amounted  to  some- 
thing  like  a  sham.  He  objected  as  much 
as  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  having  large 
tracts  of  land  vested  in  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  in  mortmain,  but  it  was 
making  a  mountain  of  a  molehill  to  regard 
the  present  proposal  as  likely  to  lead  to 
such  a  result.  The  Bill  was  not  a  revolu- 
tion but  a  reform — it  merely  provided  for 
the  appropriation  of  small  plats  of  ground 
for  Roman  Catholic  churches  and  schools, 
and  of  twenty  acres  of  glebje  to  each  parish. 
It  was,  he  thought,  most  desirable  that 
the  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  who  received 
the  education  of  gentlemen,  should  be 
placed  in  a  better  and  more  independent 
position,  for  this  would  tend  to  make  them 
more  attached  to  the  laws  under  which 
they  live.  He  thought  that,  at  no  distant 
date,  they  would  find  Government  coming 
forward  with  a  proposal  of  this  kind  in- 
stead of  leaving  it  to  a  private  Member; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  he  felt  assured  no 
hon.  Member  who  had  the  welfare  of  Ire- 
land at  heart  could  reasonably  object  to 
the  steps  which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Clare  suggested  should  be 
taken  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  no  one  could 
more  strongly  than  himself  desire  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland  should 
be  placed  in  a  comfortable  position,  and 
that  they  should  have  every  facility  for 
administering  their  services;  but  he  ob* 
jected  to  the  concessions  which  the  House 
was  so  repeatedly  invited  to  make  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland,  on 
the  ground  that  they  only  led  to  fresh 
demands  on  the  part  of  a  body  whose  or- 
ganization was  entirely  hostile  to  the 
maintenance  of  those  principles  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty  which  happily  pre- 
vailed in  this  country.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Clare 
(Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen)  had,  he  added, 
referred  to  him  as  being  fresh  from  Bir- 
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min^hani,  and  he  was  glad  he  had  done 
80,  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
stating  that  all  that  hon.  Members  might 
have  heard  or  read  on  the  subject  was 
entirely  at  variance  with  what  had  actually 
taken  place.  The  fact  was,  thi^t  those 
who  were  present  at  the  meetings  which 
he  had  attended  at  Birmingham  asked 
with  one  voice  what  the  meaning  was  of 
all  those  concessions  which  Parliament 
was  making  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and 
whether  the  Government  had,  acting  as 
the  representatives  of  the  Queen,  changed 
their  views  as  to  the  position  which  they 
ought  to  occupy  in  reference  to  the  claims 
made  by  the  hierarchy  of  that  Church  — 
[•*  Question  !"J— one  of  whom,  Dr.  Cullen, 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  des- 
cendants of  James  II.  were  really  the 
persons  entitled  to  the  sovereignty  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  speaker  intimated  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  desirable  that  he 
should  confine  his  remarks  to  the  Question 
before  the  House. 

Mr.  WHALLrEY  :  Why  was  it  that  the 
House  should  be  occupied  Wednesday  after 
Wednesday  in  the  consideration  of  appli- 
cations of  this  sort,  which  they  were  called 
upon  to  assent  to  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  concessions  which  ought  to  be  fi^ranted 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  people  of  Ireland  ? 
Both  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  in  reference  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Act,  and  also  to  the  Act 
of  1845,  declared  that  they  supported  those 
measures  as  experiments,  with  a  view  to 
the  conciliation  of  the  people  of  Ireland, 
and  to  put  a  stop  to  agitation  in  that 
country.  But  so  far  from  those  objects 
heing  attained,  they  seemed  to  increase 
agitation  as  well  as  the  discontent  and  dis- 
affection of  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  those  bit-by-bit  con- 
cessions placed  the  relations  between  this 
country  and  Ireland  in  a  worse  position 
than  they  were  before  they  were  granted. 
The  applicants  in  the  present  case  were 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  of  Ireland, 
who  now  asked  persons  of  limited  estates 
to  grant  to  them  in  perpetuity  a  certain 
amount  of  land  and  other  concessions  em- 
bodied in  this  Bill.  There  was  no  case  of 
any  grievance  whatever  made  out.  There 
was  a  very  general  feeling  abroad  that 
Fenianism  was  still  smouldering,  and  ready 
to  break  out  again  when  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  its  advocates  and  promoters 
occurred. 

Mb.  J.  GOLDSMID  rose  to  order,  and 

Mr.  WhalUy 


asked  whether  the  observations  of  the  hon. 
Member  were  pertinent  to  the  Question 
before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted  an  inquiry,  he  would  be  willing  to 
forfeit  his  right  ever  again  to  address  that 
House,  if  he  failed  in  proving  the  connec- 
tion between  Fenianism  and  the  Romaa 
Catholic  hierarchy.  He  protested  against 
granting  any  more  power  to  a  party  who 
were  essentially  inimical  to  the  principles 
of  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  this  country. 
He  opposed  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 
not  on  account  of  their  religious  principles, 
but  solely  on  the  ground  of  their  being  an 
enemy  to  this  country.  They  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  be  tolerated,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  be  regarded  with  the  utmost  sus- 
picion. He  should  certainly  do  the  best 
he  could  to  afford  the  people  of  England 
every  opportunity  possible  to  express  their 
opinions  upon  their  character  and  conduct. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  advisable  to  hear  the  opinion  which  was 
entertained  of  the  Bill  by  the  Law  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  in  Ireland  before  they  as- 
sented to  the  second  reading.  It  might 
be  either  a  very  small  or  a  very  large 
measure;  but  it  was  one  to  which,  if  taken 
in  its  fullest  scope,  he  thought  it  would  be 
hardly  wise  in  the  House  to  assent.  There 
were  three  main  provisions  in  the  Bill.  It 
proposed,  first,  to  provide  for  the  granting 
of  leases  ;  and  secondly,  the  making  of 
grants  in  perpetuity  ;  and  thirdly,  to  give 
borrowing  powers.  [Sir  Colman  O'Loon- 
LEN  said,  he  proposed  to  withdraw  that 
portion  of  the  Bill.]  Now,  he  did  not  sup- 
pose that  within  reasonable  bounds  any  one 
would  contend  that  it  was  not  right  that 
proper  opportunities  should  be  afforded  to 
Roman  Catholics  of  acquiring  sites  on  which 
to  build  places  of  worship,  as  well  as  schools 
for  the  education  of  their  children.  He 
had,  however,  looked  into  the  Bill  to  see 
what  conditions  it  imposed,  and  he  found 
that  power  was  to  be  taken  by  it  to  give 
a  lease  of  land  for  those  purposes  to  the 
Bishop  of  the  diocese.  Now,  the  first  quea« 
tion  which  arose  upon  that  point  was  whe- 
ther the  powers  sought  for  under  this  Bill 
were  sufficiently  guarded  as  to  constitute 
the  Bishop,  to  whom  the  lease  was  granted, 
as  what  was  in  common  form  in  this 
country  known  as  an  official  trustee.  If 
that  point  were  not  already  provided  for, 
perhaps  an  assurance  would  be  given  that 
it  would  be  made  so;  as  well  as  that  it 
should  be  laid  down  that  the  Bishop  hold- 
ing land  under  these  oircnmstaDces  should 
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be  made  amenable  to  the  ordinary  lep;a1 
tribunals  as  to  the  administration  of  his 
trust.     That  was  a  point  on  which  he  de- 
sired to  have  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland.     There  was  also  a 
clause  in  the  Bill  which  set  forth  in  general 
terms  that  a  grant  should  be  held  to  be 
void  if  it  were  not  applied  to  the  purposes 
named ;  but  it  was  so  vaguely  worded  that 
he  was  afraid  it  would  hardly  operate  to 
preclude   the  Bishop  from   applying  that 
which  was  intended  for  one  place  to  meet 
the  want  of  another.     The  next  point  to 
which   he  wished  to  invite  attention  was 
the  machinery  by  which  it  was  proposed 
that  persons  having  a  limited  interest  in 
lands  should  be  empowered  to  give  leases 
or  make  grants.     He  doubted  whether  the 
Act  of  1860,  which  bound  the  successor 
sufficiently,  furnished  a  sufficient  safeguard 
in  the  matter  ;    because   there   the  word 
"successor"  was  defined  to  be  the  man 
immediately  interested  after  the  grantor, 
whereas  he  thought  it  desirable  that  these 
transactions    should   not    be   carried    into 
effect  without  the  full  consent  of  all  those 
who  might  be  fairly  held  to  be  entitled  to 
a  Toice  in  the  matter.     He  did  not  think 
^   that  the  Bill,  as  it  was  drawn,  provided 
tbo  proper  safeguards.     He  confessed  that 
to  his  mind  it  would  be  a  wiser  thing  if 
the  hen.  and  learned   Member  for  Clare 
bad  selected  a  layman  to  act  in  respect  to 
the  objects  which  he   had  in  view,  as  it 
was  not  desirable  to  expose  persons  in  the 
position  of  Bishops  to  the  danger  of  being 
dragged  into  Courts  of  Law,  in  the  event  of 
there  being  any  dispute  about  the  specific 
objects  of  the  trust.    No  doubt,  the  Courts 
of  Law  ought,  and  he  hoped  would,  take 
every  security  that  the  trusts  so  created 
nnder  this  Bill  would  be  properly  executed. 
He  further  wished  for  information  as  to 
the  object  of  enabling  persons  possessed 
of  a  feo'simple  interest  to  grant  leases  in 
perpetuity    instead    of    granting   in    fee. 
Without    some    satisfactory    explanation, 
that  was  a  provision  which  persons  might 
not  unreasonably  regard  in  an  unfavour- 
able light  ;  for  the  title  in  a  grant  of  a 
lease  might  not  be  so  fully  inquired  into 
as  in  the  case  of  a  grant  in  fee.     These 
were  points  which  he  admitted  might  be 
discussed  with  greater  propriety  in  Com- 
mittee.     If  they   could   be   satisfactorily 
settled  he  saw  uo  reason  why  a  Roman 
Catholic  minister  should  not  obtain  those 
objects  sought  for  as  readily  as  the  minis- 
ter of  any  other  Church.      He  therefore 
hoped  his  hon.   Friend  behind  him  (Mr. 


Newdegate)  instead  of  voting  against  the 
second  reading  would,  if  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planaticm  were  given,  withdraw  his  Amend- 
ment and  afford  his  assistance  towards 
rendering  the  measure  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible in  effecting  the  objects  desired. 

Mr.  pollard -URQUHART  ex- 
pressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would  not 
allow  any  prejudice  to  stand  in  the  way  of 
this  measure  advancing  to  the  stoge  of 
Committee,  where  he  should  be  as  ready  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  to  remedy  any  defects  that 
might  be  found  in  it. 

Captain  STACPOOLE  gave  his  cor- 
dial  support  to  the  Motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mu.  M*LAREK  objected  to  the  Bill, 
because  it  referred  to  one  religious  deno- 
mination alone.  Parliament  should  legis- 
late for  the  Queen's  subjects  of  all  classes, 
sects,  and  parties  ;  and  any  Bill  professing 
only  to  grant  a  favour  to  Roman  Catholics, 
or  any  other  sect,  was  wrong  in  principle, 
and  should  not  be  passed.  The  preamble 
of  the  Bill  was  objectionable,  showing  that 
it  was  merely  introduced  for  Roman  Ca- 
tholic purposes,  and  therefore  he  thought 
it  was  altogether  wrong.  When  the  dis- 
ruption took  place  in  the  Church  in  Scot- 
land, several  congregations  wanted  places 
for  worship,  and  experienced  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  getting  sites  for  the  purpose. 
The  clergy  had  to  preach  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  on  the  turnpike  roads,  because  the 
owners  of  land  would  not  give  them  sites 
for  places  of  worship.  If  ever  there  was 
a  case  that  would  justify  the  passing  of  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  sites  for  churches,  it  was  the 
case  that  had  occurred  in  Scotland.  The 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  had  existed  in  Ire- 
land for  centuries,  and  no  doubt  facilities 
should  be  afforded  them  to  improve  their 
condition  ;  but  this  was  a  Bill  for  them 
alone,  enabling  them  alone  to  get  grants 
of  lands  for  houses,  glebes,  and  schools. 
In  everything  it  was  a  Bill  to  favour  the 
Roman  Catholics.  There  was  nothing  so 
small  as  not  to  be  taken  in.  Even  after 
getting  the  deed,  the  parties  were  to  be 
favoured  on  registering  the  deed.  It 
was  provided  that  they  should  only  be 
charj^ed  a  fee  of  Ss,  Why  should  a 
Roman  Catholic  deed  be  registered  for 
5s,  any  more  than  a  Protestant  deed  ? 
He  recommended  the  framers  of  the  Bill 
to  withdraw  it,  and  bring  in  a  measure 
affording  to  all  denominations  facilities 
for    obtaining    aitea    for    places  o    wor- 
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ship.  Otherwise,  though  he  never  yet 
gave  a  vote  in  that  House  against  Roman 
Catholics  or  against  Ireland  —  he  must 
vote  against  the  second  reading  of  this 
Bill. 

Mr.  S  YN  an  ohserved,  that  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  would  be  willing  to  consider 
the  objections  raised  in  Committee  with 
the  view  of  making  it  applicable  to  any 
other  religious  class  which  suffered  from 
grievances  similar  to  those  of  which  the 
Koman  Catholics  of  Ireland  complained  ; 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  want 
of  proper  accommodation  for  celebrating 
Divine  worship  was  felt  by  Irish  Roman 
Catholics  alone.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Edinburgh  talked  about  some 
persons  having  to  preach  upon  the  sea  shore; 
but  in  Ireland  they  had  been  obliged 
to  perform  Divine  service  in  caves  and 
holes  from  want  of  churches.  In  reply  to 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire 
(Mr.  Henley),  who  had  asked  why  grants 
in  fee  should  not  be  given  instead  of  per- 
petual leases,  he  observed  that  grants  in 
fee  were  unknown  in  Ireland,  and  that  per- 
petual leases  amounted  to  the  same  thing. 
He  hoped  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Whalley)  would  confine  the 
expression  of  his  opinions  to  the  walls  of 
that  House,  and,  in  that  case,  no  danger 
would  result  from  giving  utterance  to  them; 
whereas,  outside  of  that  House,  they  were 
calculated  to  foment  bitter  animosities  and 
disturbances. 

Mr.  SELWYN  said,  he  had  heard  with 
great  astonishment  that,  before  he  came 
down  to  the  House,  the  learned  Baronet 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill  had  stated  that 
the  law  of  mortmain  did  not  apply  to 
Ireland.  That  was  a  misapprehension  that 
ought  to  be  removed.  The  9  Geo,  II. 
c.  36  was  very  often  in  our  Law  Courts 
erroneously  referred  to  as  the  statute  of 
mortmain  ;  but  it  was  not  so,  but  only  an 
Act  to  prevent  dying  or  languishing  per- 
sons from  making  wills,  devising  lands  for 
religious  or  charitable  uses  ;  and  this  Act 
did  not  extend  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Shelford, 
in  his  work  on  Mortmain,  states  that — 

**  Alienation  in  mortmain,  in  moriua  manu,  is 
an  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any  corpo- 
ration, sole  or  aggregate,  ecclesiastical  or  tem- 
poral ;" 

and  the  law  of  mortmain  was  intended 
to  prevent  this,  and  that  applied  to  Ire- 
land as  much  as  to  England.  He  further 
found  that,  in  one  of  the  later  years  of 
the  Irish  Parliament,  an  Act  was  passed  to 
empower  the  Crown  to  grant  licences  to 

Mr.  M'Laren 


alien  lands  in  mortmain,  32  G€0,  III.  o.  31 , 
and  yet  they  had  been  told  that  the  mort- 
main law  did  not  apply  to  Ireland.  It 
might  be  right  to  do  for  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  what  had  been  done  with 
respect  to  other  religious  bodies  in  Eng- 
land, where  certain  exceptions  from  the 
mortmain  law  had  been  recognised  in 
favour  of  churches  and  schools ;  but  he 
thought  it  was  going  too  far  to  give,  as 
was  proposed  by  the  present  Bill,  to  a  man 
who  might  purchase  at  a  small  price  an 
advanced  life  interest  in  an  incumbered 
estate,  the  power  of  making  a  lease  of  it 
for  many  years  against  all  the  real  owners. 
That  was  certainly  going  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther than  they  had  yet  gone  in  favour  of 
the  English  Church,  or  of  our  Colleges  and 
Universities.  The  Bill  was  open  to  three 
objections — first,  that  it  would  in  effect 
repeal  the  law  of  mortmain,  which  ex- 
tended to  Irisland,  and  would  recognize 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  as  capable  of 
holding  lands  in  perpetual  succession,  as 
ecclesiastical  corporations  sole ;  secondly, 
it  would  give  power  to  tenants  for  life  in 
Ireland  to  do  what  could  not  be  done  in 
England — that  of  giving  away  the  property 
of  others  for  these  purposes;  and  thirdly, 
that  the  alleged  object  of  the  Bill  might 
be  attained  in  a  more  simple  manner. 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  for 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Chatterton)  considered 
it  his  duty  to  ask  the  House  to  pause  be- 
fore sanctioning  the  second  reading  of  the 
present  measure  ;  for,  with  one  single 
exception,  everything  proposed  to  be  ef- 
fected by  it  was  already  provided  for  by 
law,  and  that  exception  might  be  remedied 
by  a  single  clause  of  five  lines.  The  Bill 
must  be  considered  under  two  heads — one 
to  enable  persons  to  grant  leases  for  ever 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  the  Bill;  and 
the  other  referred  to  charitable  donations 
and  gifts  as  there  set  out.  He  was  not 
unfavourable  to  the  object  of  providing, 
under  proper  regulations,  the  means  of 
obtaining  moderate  quantities  of  land  for 
suitable  residences  for  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  ;  but  he  feared  that  something 
more  was  intended  by  the  Bill,  hecause 
there  existed  already  efficacious  machinery 
for  attaining  that  object.  By  Sir  Robert 
Peers  Act  of  1844,  which  related  to 
charitable  donations  and  bequests,  every 
person  and  body  corporate  in  Ireland  could 
hold  land  for  places  of  worship  and  schools, 
and  suitable  residences  for  the  clergy,  as 
proposed  by  this  Bill,  through  the  official 
trustees,  the  Commissioners  of  Charitable 
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Donations  and   BequestB,  snbjeoi  to  the 
reasonable  limitation  that  the  deed  should 
have  been  executed  three  calendar  months 
before  the  death  of  the  person  who  made 
the  gift.       This  Bill,  howefer,  proposed 
that,  instead  of  these  donations  and  gifts 
being  Tested  in  official  trustees,  the/  should 
be  directly  vested  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  of  Ireland ;  and  that  he  thought 
objectionable.     The  Bill  proposed  that  fife 
acres  of  land  might  be  granted  for  the  site 
of  a  church,  chapel,  or  school,  or  residence 
attached  thereto,  and  twenty  acres  for  a 
glebe.     This  object,  howefer,  was  already 
proTided   for  by  the  18   h   19    Fief.   o. 
39,  by  which  powers  were  giren  to  any 
person  to  grant  a  lease  of  land  not  ex- 
ceeding five  acres  for  a  place  of  worship, 
school-house,  residence,  and  glebe  for  a 
term  of  999  years.      If  therefore  the  ob- 
jection was  that  fi?e  acres  of  land  were  not 
sufficient,   a  very   simple   Bill  could    be 
framed  by  which  the  quantity  might  be 
extended    to   twenty   acres,   and,   cons^ 
quently,  the  present  Bill  was  not  required. 
The  Bill  pro? ided  that  a  lease  made  to  a 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  a  diocese  or  dis- 
trict and  his  successors  should  enure  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  for  the  time 
being  of  such  diocese  or  district,  and  he 
contended  that  the  passing  of  such  a  pro- 
Tision  would  be  an  acknowledgment  as  a 
corporation    sole    of   a    Roman   Catholic 
Bishop  and    his  successors,  though  they 
derifed  their  authority  from  a  source  not 
recognised  by  the  law.  lie  thought  it  would 
be  better  to  rest  these  endowments,  if  they 
did   it  at  all,  in  the  parish  priests  than 
in  the  Bishops.  He  could  not  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  a  Bill  which  would  take 
from   the  custody  of  the   present  official 
trustees  the   lands  and  endowments  that 
were  vested   in   them   for  the  benefit  of 
Roman  Catholic  charities,  and  place  them 
in  those  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops. 
Deeming  the  Bill  totally  unnecessary,  he 
recommended  the  House  to  consider  well 
before   agreeing  to  it,  as  it  appeared  to 
contemplate  something  not  openly  avowed. 
SmCOLMAN  O'LOGHLBN,  in  reply, 
said,  be  wished  expressly  to  state,  in  re- 
ference to  the  objections  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member    for  Edinburgh  (Mr.    M'Laren), 
that  he  should  be  most  willing,  if  the  Bill 
went  into  Committee,  to  extend  its  provi- 
sions to  all  religious  denominations.     The 
hon.  and  learned  Qentleman  the  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland  objected  to  the  Bill 
as  recognizing  the  perpetual  succession  of 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  ;  but,  in  point  of 
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fact,   this  was  already  done  by  the  Act 
creating  the  Charitable  Bequests  Commis- 
sion in  Ireland.     He  denied  that  the  Bill 
was  unnecessary,  or  that  what  was  in  it 
was  already  in  the  law  of  the  land,  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  measure  would  give 
the    most    valuable   facilities  to    limited 
owners.       The    Legislature    had   already 
sanctioned  the  principle  of  giving  leases 
of  999  years  by  limited  owners  for  religious 
purposes,  which  was  the  point  objected  to 
by  the  hon.  and  learned   Gentleman   the 
Member  for  Cambridge  University    (Mr. 
Selwyn) ;   but  it  had  not  sanctioned  the 
granting  of  glebes  or  glebe  lands  by  such 
owners,  which  this  Bill  did  to  the  extent 
of  twenty  acres  to  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
men, and  it  would  therefore  be  a  valuable 
boon.     He  admitted   the  clause   was  an 
important  one  in  the  Bill  which  made  the 
Bishop  a  trustee.  He  had  put  in  that  clause 
because,  according  to  the  canon  law  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  all  glebe  lands  vested  in 
the  Bishop   of   the  diocese;   but  he  was 
perfectly  willing  to  consent  to  substitute 
the  parish  Priest  if  it  were  desired.     The 
proper    trustee  for  leases    or  grants  for 
Roman  Catholic  purposes  was  the  Bishop 
of  the  diocese  ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to 
have  the  matter  examined  in  Committee, 
and  the  Bill  modified.    There  were  several 
minor  provisions  in  the  Bill,  which  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  efiect,  and  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  should  much  regret  the 
loss  of   the   measure.      The  main  object 
he  had  in  view  was  to   give  facilities  to 
limited  owners  of  making  moderate  grants 
of  land  for  glebes,  and  if  not  done  now,  it 
ought  to  be  done  in  some  future  Session. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  75  ;  Noes 
119  :  Majority  44. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Bill  put  off  tor  three  months. 

UNIFORMITY   ACT  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

[bill  68.]     COMMITTEE. 

{Mr,  FaweeU,  Mr,  Botwerie.) 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Mb.  BENTINCE,  who  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  that  the  House  do  re- 
solve itself  into  Committee  this  day  six 
months,  said,  as  there  was  not  now  (five 
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o'clock)  time  for  fully  diBoussin/;  the  sub- 
ject, he  would  not  bring  forward  hit 
Motion  if  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton 
would  ^x  the  third  reading  for  a  day  when 
a  full  diaouBsion  could  take  place. 

Mb.  FAWGETT  would  be  glad  to  meet 
the  convenience  of  both  sideB  of  the  House 
as  to  the  day  when  the  third  reading 
should  be  taken.  Any  day  that  suited  the 
conTenience  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
suit  his. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

New  Clanse. 

(Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  Aot  contained 
■hall  affect  the  obligation  under  which  any  Col- 
lege or  Hall  may  be,  in  virtue  of  any  statute  or 
ordinance  either  of  such  College  or  of  the  Univer- 
BitjT  within  which  such  Hall  is  situate,  to  main- 
tain itself  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,)— (3fr.  Neate,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HBATHCOTB  said, 
that  the  clause  would  protect  the  Bill  from 
a  good  deal  of  misconception,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  saw 
no  objection  to  it,  he  hoped  that  he  would 
not  oppose  its  introduction. 

Mb.  BOUVBRIE  thought  the  clause 
would  have  no  meaning  whatever.  It 
would  only  conciliate  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  un- 
derstand the  intention  of  the  Legislature. 
It  could  have  no  conceifable  effect  on  the 
statutes  of  the  colleges,  and  only  repealed 
the  conditions  that  had  been  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  SELWTN  supported  the  clause. 
It  would  prevent  misconception,  and  in 
that  respect  alone  would  be  very  useful. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  thought  the  clause 
would  be  useless. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  *'  That 

the  said  Clause  be  now  read  a  second  time." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  92; 
Noes  86  :  Majority  6. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


HOUSE   OP    LOBDS, 
Thursday,  July  4,  1867. 

MINUTES.T-PuBUo  BoLB— Kr#<  Readinff^ 

Patriotic  Fund*  (201);  Publio  Records  (Iro- 

land)*  (202). 
Seeand  Reading — Morro  Yelho  Marriagea  (182); 

Galway  Harboar  (Compoaition  of  Debt)  (176) ; 

BlaclK water  Bridge*  (176). 
CommiUee — Land  Tax  Commissioners*  Names* 

(17ff)  ;  AdjutanU  of  Volunteers  *  (192). 
Report  — -  Land    Tax    Commissioners'    Names  * 

(175) ;  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amend* 

ment  *  ( 109) ;  Adjatanto  of  Volunteers  *  (192). 
Third  Readiriff^Court  of  Chancery  (Officers)* 

(194). 

MEXICO— FATB  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  of  KIMBEBLEY:  Seeing 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal  in  his  place,  I  am 
anxious  to  ask  him.  Whether  any  news  haa 
been  received  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  an  authentic  character  respecting 
the  statement  that  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian has  been  shot  in  Mexico  ? 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBUBY:  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  received  no 
official  information  on  the  subject.  The 
only  news  we  have  had  is  that  which 
appears  in  a  second  edition  of  The  Times^ 
in  one  of  Beater's  telegrams,  confirming 
the  report. 


IBADBS  T7KI0N  OOMMISSIOK  ACT  (1867) 
XXTEKSIOir   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  OATHOBiri  Hardt, 

Bill  to  extend  the  "Trades  Union  Commiision 

Act,  1867/'  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Se» 

cVetary  Gathobnk  IlARDTand  Mr.  Solateb^Booth. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  227.] 


House  adjoomed  at  half  after 

Fire  o'clock. 


16*.  Beniinek 


GALWAY  HARBOUR  (COMPOSITION  OF 

DEBT)  BILL. 
{The  Earl  of  Devon,) 

(No.  176.)    SECOND  BEAnnro. 

Moved,  That  the  Order  of  the  Srd  of  May  last 
be  dispensed  with  in  respect  of  the  said  Bill,  on 
the  Ground  of  the  Delay  occasioned  by  lengthened 
Negotiations  with  a  Creditor  and  Necessity  of  ob« 
taining  the  Consent  to  the  Measure  of  a  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the  County  of  Gal* 
way. — ( The  Earl  of  Devon,) 

LoBD  EEDESBALE  said,  he  was  re- 
luctant  to  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Order.  The  Bill  was  a  most  extraordinary 
onoy  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  introduced  were  equally  extra- 
ordinary. However,  if  it  was  desirable 
that  the  Bill  should  go  on,  he  had  no  wish 
to  raise  any  impediment  on  the  ground 
of  the  delay  that  had  taken  place  in  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Easl  of  DEVON  then  moyed  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  authorize  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Treasury  to  accept  from  the  Gal  way 
Harbour  Commissioners  the  sumof  JS10,000 
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as  composition  for  a  debt  now  due  from 
the  harbour  of  £21,000 — the  debt  so  oom- 
pounded  to  be  paid  off  in  fifty  years,  by  an 
annual  payment  or  rent-cbcurge  of  4*0729 
per  cent.  The  BiU  further  authorized  the 
Public  Works  Commissioners  to  lend  to 
the  Galway  Harbour  Commissioners  the 
sum  of  £17,000  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving the  harbour  and  constructing  a 
graving  dock  which  was  much  wanted. 
This  debt  was  a  first  charge  on  the  harbour 
rates  and  would  have  priority  over  the 
compounded  debt  due  to  the  Treasury. 
There  was  further  a  judgment  debt  of 
£3,500  due  to  private  individuals.  The 
Bill  directed  that  this  debt  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  terminable  annuity,  which 
was  to  be  a  subsequent  charge  to  the  two 
first-mentioned  debts,  and  in  the  event  of 
the  harbour  dues  being  insufficient  to  meet 
the  payments,  the  deficiency  was  to  be 
paid  firom  the  rateable  property  of  the 
town  of  Ghdway. 

Loju)  TAUNTON  was  understood  to 
suggest  that  the  Bill  after  it  had  been 
read  the  second  time  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee. 

Thb  EiJSL  OF  DEVON  had  no  objection 
to  the  course,  and  suggested  that  Lord 
Taunton  should  be  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee 

Lord  BEDESDALE  said,  that  as  there 
was  no  one  to  oppose  the  Bill  he  did  not 
see  how  it  could  be  considered  by  a  Select 
Committee.  The  question  involved  was 
one  which  could  be  decided  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  as  well  as  in  a  Select 
Committee.  There  was  at  present  a  debt 
due  to  the  Government  of  £20,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  debt  of  £5,000  due  to  Mr. 
Mullins,  and  these  debts  were  to  be  com- 
pounded for.  The  harbour  was  unable  to 
bear  the  charge  upon  its  present  debt. 
Yet  it  was  now  proposed  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  pay  off  the  debt  of  Mr.  Mul- 
lina,  and  advance  £17,000  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  harbour.  That  would 
make  £22,000,  and  with  the  £10,000 
that  remained,  £82,000,  chargeable  upon 
a  port  which  could  not  meet  the  charges 
on  a  debt  of  £25,000.  This  appeared  to 
be  a  very  Irish  arrangement  altogether, 
and  a  measure  of  finance  of  which  he  did 
not  quite  understand. 

Thb  Mabqusss  of  CLANBICAEDB 
said,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
absence  of  a  graving  dock,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  was  one  of  the  contemplated 
improvements,  was  the  very  reason  why 
the  harbour  was  less  frequented  than  it 


otherwise  would  be,  and  why  it  could  not 
meet  the  charges  upon  its  debt.  At 
present  all  vessels  had  to  be  sent  to  Lime- 
rick or  Liverpool  for  repairs. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2\  and  com^ 
mitted  for  To-Morrow. 

GRAND  DUOHY  OF  LUXEMBURG  — 
TREATY  OF  1867— THE  COLLECTIVE 
GUARANTEE.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON :  I  rise,  my  Lords, 
for  the  purpose  of  asking  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  the  Question  of  which  I  gave 
notice  some  days  ago,  and  which  has  been 
inevitably  postponed  in  consequence  of  the 
absence,  through  illness,  of  the  noble  Earl 
tl^e  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  who  has 
come  down  here  to-day,  I  trust  at  no  in- 
convenience to  himself.  I  do  not  desire 
to  challenge  any  convenient  ambiguity  in 
diplomatic  instructions;  but  it  is  because 
there  are  certain  words  in  the  second 
article  of  the  Treaty  respecting  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  which  seem  to  me 
calculated  to  raise  a  doubt  to  disturb  the 
public  opinion  of  Europe,  to  destroy  the 
pacific  character  of  the  Treaty,  and  to  be 
irreconcilable  with  the  declaration  of  the 
Foreign  Minister  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  I  venture  to  put  this  Question. 
When  on  the  7th  of  May  last  my  Lord 
Stanley  presided  jit  the  Conference  of  the 
Powers  on  this  subject,  he  brought  for- 
ward a  proposal  to  the  effect  that  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  should  be  a 
neutral  State,  and  that  the  contracting 
parties  should  engage  to  secure  that  neu- 
trality. Now,  this  was  a  very  solemn 
and  honourable  engagement  which  we  and 
the  other  parties  to  the  Treaty  were  asked 
to  enter  into.  The  Prussian  Govemmenty 
however,  was  not  content,  but  asked  for 
something  more,  and  the  "  something 
more  "  which  they  proposed  was  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  collective  guarantee  of  the 
European  Powers.  That  was  therefore 
intended  to  be  something  different  from, 
and  an  increase  of,  the  former  obligation 
which.  Lord  Stanley  had  proposed.  At 
first  Lord  Stanley  objected  to  the  new  pro- 
posal ;  but  after  consultation  with  the 
Cabinet  he  agreed  to  it.  Now,  what  is 
the  practical  effect  of  that  guarantee  to 
be  when  any  necessity  for  action  arises  ? 
Whether  that  action  is  to  be  of  a  material 
or  a  moral  character  must  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances which  arise.  On  that  point  I  do 
not  desire  that  our  obligations  should  be 
2  12 
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more  strictly  defined  than  they  are  now. 
But  the  interpretation  placed  upon  the 
Treaty  the  other  day  was  to  the  effect  that 
if  any  one  of  the  signataries  defied  that 
Treaty  and  violated  the  neutrality  of  the 
State  of  Luzemhurg,  it  would  hy  Uiat  very 
act  render  the  Treaty  ahsolutely  null,  and 
discharge  all  the  other  parties  from  their 
ohligations.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  clear 
that  the  only  parties  against  whom  this 
Treaty  was  directed  were  signataries  to  it. 
It  was  not  Spain,  or  Greece,  or  Denmark, 
or  Sweden  that  were  the  ohjects  of  this 
Treaty  as  heing  likely  to  Tiolate  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxemburg.  The  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  has,  on  account  of  its  pecu- 
liar local  position,  acquired  an  importance 
which  its  natural  extent  and  character 
among  the  States  of  Europe  would  not 
justify.  In  the  eyes  of  Prussia  the  neu- 
trality of  Luxemburg  means  the  integrity 
of  Belgium ;  while  in  the  eyes  of  France 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  means  the 
integrity  of  Holland.  Thus  grave  ques- 
tions are  involved  in  what  is  apparently  a 
small  and  trivial  matter.  To  use  the  ex- 
pressive words  of  the  Professor  of  Inter- 
national Law  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

"  If  the  default  of  one  of  the  parties  to  this 
Treaty  does  discharge  all  other  parties  from  their 
ohligations,  then  the  sole  case  in  which  assistance 
can  be  invoked  is  a  case  in  which  that  assistance 
is  impossible." 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  the  object  of  the 
Treaty  is  nullified  by  the  very  act  to  pre- 
vent which  it  was  entered  into,  you  con- 
vert into  a  vague'  ceremony  what  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  solemn  act  and  a  responsible 
obligation.  And  now  one  word  on  what 
passed  in  "  another  place  "  in  reference  to 
this  subject.  Lord  Stanley  stated  that  in  as- 
senting to  the  Treaty  he  had  done  so  with 
more  doubt  and  anxiety  than  he  had  ever 
felt  on  any  public  question.  The  weight  of 
those  words  is  to  my  mind  very  much  in- 
creased by  the  character  of  the  noble  Lord, 
who  is  not  a  man  to  indulge  in  exagge- 
rated statements  or  even  in  strong  language 
— ^these  are  therefore  very  grave  words. 
I  believe  that  by  the  words  of  the  Treaty 
the  parties  are  bound  to  resist  any  aggres- 
sion whether  it  proceeds  from  one  of  the 
signataries  or  not.  If  the  aggressor  is  a 
signatary,  he  adds  to  the  aggression  a 
violation  of  the  Treaty.  Lord  Stanley 
used  the  words  ''limited  liability''  in  re- 
ference to  this  question ;  but  I  will  leave 
it  to  your  Lordships  to  say  whether  limited 
liability  may  not  involve  a  very  serious 
responsibility.  The  Question  which  I  have 

Lord  Houghtm 


given  notice  to  put  to  the  noble  Earl  is  the 
more  important,  because  I  am  aware  that 
there  is  political  agitation  going  on  both  in 
France  and  Prussia  with  respect  to  this 
subject.  It  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
thing  for  any  one  in  that  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  to  give  colour  to  that 
agitation,  and  I  hope  that  no  interpretation 
will  be  given  to  the  Treaty  which  would  con- 
vert a  sense  of  security  in  Europe  into  one 
of  confusion  and  alarm.  I  therefore  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  What  is  the 
construction  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment place  on  the  words  *'  collective  gua- 
rantee" (garantie  collective)  in  the  Treaty 
of  the  11th  of  May,  1867,  relative  to  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
regret  that  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of 
illness,  from  which  I  am  still  suffering 
slightly,  I  have  been  obliged  to  put  the 
noble  Lord  to  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
poning more  than  once  a  question  to  which 
he  appears  to  attach  considerable  impor- 
tance. In  the  first  place,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  say,  although  I  am  ready  to 
repeat  the  explanation  I  have  already  given 
of  this  Treaty,  but  which  does  not  appear 
to  be  satisfactory  to  the  noble  Lord,  that, 
whatever  the  interpretation  which  I  may 
put  on  particular  words  of  the  Treaty,  or 
whatever  the  interpretation  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  put  on  it,  such 
interpretation  cannot  affect  the  Interna- 
tional Law  by  which  the  terms  of  all 
treaties  are  construed.  I,  for  one,  am  very 
unwilling,  as  I  always  have  been,  to  under- 
rate or  do  away  with  any  responsibility 
which  this  country  may  have  incurred. 
Still  less  would  it  be  my  desire  that  we 
should  shrink  from  carrying  that  responsi- 
bility out  as  far  as  the  means  of  this  coun- 
try would  go,  and  as  far  as  we  are  bound 
by  the  terms  of  any  treaty  into  which  we 
may  enter.  In  my  reference  to  the  Treaty 
brought  under  our  notice  by  the  noble 
Lord,  I  hope  he  will  not  understand  me 
as  speaking  of  moral  obligations,  but  of 
the  technical  obligations  imposed  by  the 
Treaty.  To  the  latter  only  the  noble  Lord's 
question  has  reference,  and  to  them  alone 
shall  I  applv  myself  in  my  answer.  I  am 
not  much  sxilled  in  the  ways  of  diploma- 
tists, but  I  believe  that  if  there  be  one 
thing  more  clear  than  another  it  is  the 
distinction  between  a  collective  guarantee 
and  a  separate  and  several  guarantee.  A 
several  guarantee  binds  each  of  the  parties 
to  do  its  utmost  individually  to  enforce  the 
observance  of  the  guarantee.    A  oolleotive 
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guarantee  is  one  which  is  binding  on  all 
the  parties  collectively ;  but  which,  if  any 
difference  of  opinion  should  arise,  no  one 
of  them  can  be  called  upon  to  take  upon 
itself  the  task  of  vindication  by  force  of 
arms.      The  guarantee  is  collective,  and 
depends  upon  the  union  of  all  the  parties 
signing  it ;    and  no  one  of  those  parties 
is  bound  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  fulfilment  of  the  guarantee. 
The  noble  Lord  expressed   some  surprise 
that  with  my  noble  Relative's  views  of  the 
limited  nature  of  the  guarantee  contained 
in  the  Treaty  of  the  1 1th  of  May  he  should 
have  said  in  *'  another  place  "  that  he  never 
had  consented  to  any  measure  with  greater 
reluctance  than  that  which  he  had  felt  in 
regard  of  the  guarantee  embodied  in  this 
Treaty.     My  Lords,  I  think  it  is  not  very 
difficult  to  see  why  my  noble  Belative 
should  have  entertained  that  reluctance. 
It  was  not  till  the  first  day  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Conference  my  noble  Eelative  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  extent  of 
the  guarantee  expected  by  Prussia  ;    and 
what  has  passed  this  evening  shows  that 
he  was  not  unreasonable  in  his  apprehen- 
sions that,  however  cautious  the  wording 
of  the  guarantee  might  be,  in  the  opinion 
of  some  we  might  be  supposed  to  have 
entered  into  engagements  more  extensive 
than  those  which  we  had  actually  under- 
taken, and  be  by  them  held  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  faith  if  we  did  not  carry  our 
responsibility  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  warranted.     I  must 
now  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
precise   circumstances  under  which  this 
guarantee  was  asked  for  and  given.     It  is 
quite  true  that,  in  the  first  place,  Prussia 
laid  down  as  one  of  the  bases  on  which 
she  would  enter  into  the  Conference  that 
she  should  receive  a  European  guarantee 
for  the  neutrality  of   Luxemburg.      My 
noble  Relative,  in  the  project  of  a  treaty 
which  he  prepared  for  the  Conference,  did 
not  use  the  word  ''guarantee  ;"  but  in  re- 
ference to  the  Article  declaring  that  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  should  thence- 
forth form  a  perpetually  independent  State 
proposed  the  words  "  the  high  contracting 
parties  engage  to  respect  the  principle  of 
neutrality  stipulated  by  the  present  Ar- 
ticle."    Prussia  did  not  think  that  went 
far  enough ;  for  the  Protocol  states — 

*'  The  Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia  says  that  he 
has  in  general  no  objection  to  make  to  the  project 
of  treaty  presented  by  Lord  Stanley,  but  that  he 
remarka  in  it  a  departure  from  the  programme  on 
the  basis  of  which  his  Gorernment  had  accepted 
ihs  iavitation  to  the  Conferenoe ;  that  is  io  say, 


the  European  guarantee  of  the  nentraliiy  of  the 
Grand  Ihiohy  of  Luxemburg ;  that,  howerer,  as 
all  the  Powers  represented  in  the  Conference  have 
admitted  and  accepted  that  programme,  he  thinks 
himself  justified  in  hoping  that  this  omission  will 
be  supplied  in  the  discussion  of  Article  II.  The 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Austria,  France,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  Russia,  confirm  the  statement  of  the 
Plenipotentiary  of  Prussia  that  the  Powers  had 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  negotiation  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg  under  a  collective  guarantee. 
Lord  Stanley  points  out  that  in  virtue  of  the 
Treaties  of  the  19th  of  April,  1839,  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  is  already  placed  under  an 
European  guarantee.  Aa  to  the  terms  which,  in 
the  project  of  treaty  which  he  has  had  the  honour 
of  communicating  to  the  Conference,  refer  to  tho 
neutrality  to  be  established  for  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  they  are  identical  with  those  which 
declare  the  neutrality  of  Belgium  in  Article  Vll. 
of  the  Annex  to  the  treaty  signed  in  London  on 
the  19th  of  April,  1839,  between  Austria,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  and  Russia  on  the  one 
part,  and  the  Netherlands  on  the  other  part. 
Count  de  Bemstorff  points  out  that  the  Treaty  of 
1839,  although  it  places  the  territory  of  Luxem- 
burg tinder  the  guarantee  of  the  Powers,  does  not 
guarantee  its  neutrality.  Now,  the  difference  be- 
tween this  guarantee  and  that  given  to  Belgium 
is  very  important ;  and  he  expresses  the  hope  of 
seeing  the  same  guarantee  given  by  the  Powers 
to  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  as  is  enjoyed  by 
that  of  Belgium.  It  is  thereupon  agreed  between 
the  Plenipotentiaries  to  proceed  to  an  examination 
of  the  project  of  treaty,  article  by  article.  To 
add  at  the  end  of  the  Article  the  words  : — *'  That 
principle  is  and  remains  placed  under  the  sanction 
of  the  collective  (or  common)  guarantee  of  the 
Powers  signing  parties  to  the  present  treaty,  with 
the  exception  of  Belgium,  which  is  itself  a  neutral 
State.'  Baron  de  Brunnow  says  that  he  is  au- 
thorised by  his  Court  to  assent  entirely  to  the 
principle  of  placing  the  neutrality  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg  under  a  collective  guarantee. 
He  hopes  that  this  principle  will  be  admitted 
and  adopted  unanimously  as  the  best  pledge  that 
can  be  offered  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  la 
Europe.  Count  Apponyi  declares  that  his  Govern 
ment  has  also  accepted  the  guaranteed  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg  as  the  basis  of  negotiation." 

And  what  does  the  Plenipotentiary  for 
France  say  ? — 

**  Prince  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne  says  that,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned,  he  has  no  special  instruc- 
tions respecting  the  question  of  a  collective  gua- 
rantee ;  but  that  he  must  agree  that  this  guarantee 
has  hitherto  been  put  forward  as  the  compliment 
of  the  neutralization  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg ;  and,  although^  in  fact,  the  engagement 
which  the  Powers  take  to  respect  the  neutrality 
of  Luxemburg  has,  in  his  opinion,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances a  value  almost  eqnid  to  that  of  a 
formal  guarantee,  he  cannot  deny  that  the  Prus- 
sian Ambassador  is  justified  in  his  observations." 

I  wish  the  noble  Lord,  when  in  asking  for 
an  interpretation  of  the  Treaty,  had  been 
kind  enough  to  inform  us  what  is  his  in- 
terpretation of  the  guarantee.  I  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  know  what,  in  the 
view  of  the  noble  Lord,  is  the  true  si^ifi* 
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cation  of  a  coUectiye  guarantee,  signed  bj 
several  Powers ;  because  if,  as  seems  to 
be  the  noble  Lord's  inference,  eacb  of  tbe 
parties  to  sucb  a  guarantee  is  not  only  bound 
itself  to  respect  the  treaty,  but  also  to  en- 
force individually  its  maintenance  by  all 
the  other  Powers  who  were  parties  to  the 
treaty,  I  think  the  French  Plenipotentiary 
would  hardly  have  said  the  two  terms  were 
BO  similar  that  one  was  nearly  equal  to 
the  other.    Let  me  give  your  Lordships 
one  or  two  instances  of  separate  guarantees 
and  of  collective  guarantees.    The  first  I 
will  take  is  a  very  remarkable  case — that 
•with  regard  to  the  neutrality  of  Belgium. 
In  the  year  1831  a  Conference  of  the  five 
Great  Powers  laid  down  twenty-five  Arti- 
cles, which  were  to  determine  the  relations 
between  Belgium  and  Holland,  and  which 
were  to  form  the  basis  of  a  treaty  between 
those  two  countries.     The  Powers  who 
were  parties  to  that  Conference  of  1831 
bound  themselves  to  uphold,  not  collec- 
tively, but  severally  and  individually,  the 
integrity  of  the  treaty.     That  was  a  sepa- 
rate and  individual  guarantee.     But,  not- 
-withstanding,   in   1832,   when  Bdgium, 
who  had  not  been  put  in  possession  of  the 
territory  assigned  to  her  by  that  treaty, 
called  on  the  Powers  parties  to  the  Con- 
ference   to  enforce  her  rights,   Prussia, 
Bussia,  and  Austria  declined  to  interfere 
by  force  of  arms  for  that  purpose ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  France  and  England, 
taking  a  stricter  view  of  the  obligations 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  treaty,  pro- 
ceeded to  enforce  it  by  combined  naval  and 
military  operations.     In  the  same  treaty 
there  was  comprised  a  guarantee  for  the 
possession  of  Luxemburg  by  the  King  of 
Holland,  not  in  his  capacity  as  King  of 
Holland,  but  as  Grand  Duke  of  Luxem- 
burg.    In  1839,  after  a  treaty  had  been 
made  between  Belgium  and  Holland  em- 
bodying the  main  provisions  of  the  Treaty 
of  1831,  a  separate  one  was  entered  into 
between  the  five  Powers  and  Belgium,  in 
which  the  obligations  of  the  former  Treaty 
of  1831  were  repeated  and  renewed,  and 
the  five  Powers  bound  themselves  sepa- 
rately to  maintain  the  integrity  of  Bel- 
gium, its  neutrality  and   independence. 
The  Prussian  Minister  must  have  been 
perfectly  well  aware  of  the  terms  of  that 
treaty  by  which  the  five  Powers,  acting 
individually,  guaranteed  the  independence 
of  Belgium;  yet  if  he  thought  the  one 
kind  of  guarantee  equal  to  the  other,  I 
want  to  know  why  he  should  have  studi- 
ously altered  the  words  and  asked  not 
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for  a  separate  and  several  guarantee, 
but  for  a  collective  guarantee  by  the 
Great  Powers  for  the  integrity  and  inde- 
pendence of  Luxembuig?  With  regard 
to  the  difference  between  a  collective  and 
a  several  guarantee,  I  may  refer  to  anotiier 
case  in  illustration  of  what  I  have  said. 
In  1856  an  agreement  was  signed  by  seven 
great  Powers  —  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
France,  Prussia,  Bussia,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkey— with  regard  to  the  independence 
of  Turkey,  and  these  are  the  terms  in 
which  that  guarantee  is  given.  The  seve- 
ral Potentates— 

"  Declare  the  Sublime  Porte  admitted  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  advantagei  of  the  public  law  and 
system  (concert)  of  Europe.  Their  Majesties  en- 
gage,"— and  I  wish  you  particularly  to  observe 
this — "  each  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  indepen- 
dence and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire ;  guarantee  in  oonmion  the  strict  obserr* 
ance  of  that  engagement,  and  will,  in  oonsequenoe, 
consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  aa  a  ques- 
tion of  general  interest." 

The  engagement  **  each  on  his  part "  and 
"  guarantee  in  common  "  are  precisely  the 
terms  introduced  into  the  Treaty  of  Hay, 
1867,  on  the  request  of  the  Prussian  10- 
nister,  and  the  security  his  Government 
desired  to  obtain.  Are  these  treaties,  then, 
to  be  deemed  binding  on  all  the  Powers,  sig- 
nataries  of  the  treaty,  not  only  individually 
to  respect,  but  collectively,  individually, 
and  separately  to  guarantee  and  enforce 
the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  ?  I  think 
the  answer  to  that  question  is  given  by  a 
treaty  signed  only  fifteen  days  after  that 
from  which  I  have  just  quoted ;  I  refer  to 
the  tripartite  treaty  signed  between  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  France,  having  for 
its  object  the  very  same  purpose  as  the 
former  treaty— the  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  territories  of  Turkey.  Kow, 
if  that  was  secured  by  the  treaty  among 
the  seven  Powers,  signed  only  a  fortnight 
before,  and  if  that  engagement  was  bind- 
ing, as  I  understood  the  noble  Lord  con- 
tends, upon  each  of  the  Powers  separately, 
I  say  there  was  no  occasion  for  the  second 
treaty  whatever.  The  very  existence  of 
the  second  treaty  admits  the  insufficiency 
of  its  predecessor,  and  is  couched  in  these 
terms — 

"  The  high  contracting  parties  guarantee, 
jointly  and  scTerallj,  the  independence  and  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  recorded  in  the 
treaty  oonoluded  at  Paris  on  the  dOth  of  Mazob. 
1856." 

By  this  separate  treaty  the  three  Powers 
separately  and  individually  guarantee  the 
same  thing  which  a  fortnight  before  had 
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been  collectirely  guaranteed  by  tbe  seven 
Powers.  The  three  Powers  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  sign  a  treaty  which  should  ex- 
press an  obligation  upon  each,  because  the 
preyious  treaty  was  not  binding  separately 
and  seyerally  upon  all  the  signatary 
Powers.     The  treaty  goes  on  to  say — 

**  Any  infraction  of  the  stipulations  of  the  said 
treaty  will  be  considered  by  the  Powers  signing 
the  present  treaty  as  ecutu  belli.  They  will  oome 
to  an  understanding  with  the  Sublime  Porte  as  to 
the  measures  which  ha?e  become  necessary,  and 
will  without  delay  determine  among  themseUes 
as  to  the  employment  of  their  military  and  naval 
forces." 

It  is  impossible  more  clearly  to  appre- 
ciate the  distinction  between  a  collective 
guarantee  and  a  several  guarantee  than 
by  considering  the   cause,  wording,  and 
effect  of  these  two  treaties,  signed  within 
a  fortnight  of  each  other.     If  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord    Houghton)  is  not   satisfied 
with  my  view  of  this  treaty— namely,  that 
the  integrity  and  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
rests  upon  the  collective  voice  and  upon 
the  honour  of  all  the  Powers  who  are  sig- 
nataries  to  it,  I  should  wish  that  he  gives 
US  his  interpretation  of  its  effect,  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  binding  upon  us.    I  will 
put  a  case  to  him.     Suppose  that  Prussia 
with  a  view  of  making  war  on  France,  or 
France  with  a  view  of  makfng  war  upon 
Prussia,    were  to  enter  the  territory  of 
Luxemburg — thereby,  of  course,  violating 
its  neutrality  by  the  mere  passage  of  an 
army,  for  I  am  not  dealing  with  Uie  ques- 
tion of  occupation  or  possession,  but  of 
violating  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by 
passing  an  army  through  it  —  does  the 
noble  Lord  mean  to  say  that  all  the  gua- 
ranteeing Powers  in  this  Treaty  of  1867, 
or  each  singly,  would  be  bound  by  the 
obligations  thrown  on  them  by  this  treaty 
to  go  to  war  against  the  Power — which- 
ever it  might  be— which  entered  Luxem- 
burg with  an  army  ?    "Would  Prussia  de- 
sire  this    interpretation   of   the  treaty? 
Suppose,  in  anticipation  of  any  invasion 
by  France,  Prussia  thought  it  necessary  to 
make  defensive  advances  into  Luxemburg, 
would  Prussia  contend  that  all  the  other 
Powers  would  be  thereby  bound  to  take 
part  with  France  in  a  war  against  her  for 
the  purpose  of  vindicating  the  neutrality 
of   Luxemburg?     And  supposing,  in   a 
case,  that  Bussia  and  Austria  held  aloof 
from  the  fulfilment  of  their  portion  of  the 
guarantee  in  the  event  of  any  case  for  in- 
terference arising,  does  the  noble  Lord  for 
a  moment  contend  that  England — situated 
as  ahe  ifly  and  absolutely  unable  to  put  a 


sufficient  military  force  on  the  Oontinent 
for  preserving  tiiis  neutrality — has  con- 
tracted  the  obligation  of  enforcing  the 
guarantee  which  she  gave  in  common  with 
all  the  other  Powers  of  Europe  ?     Such  a 
construction  is  contrary  to  all  the  rules  of 
interpretation,  and  far  beyond   what  this 
country  should  undertake  or  carry  through. 
Suppose,  again,  that  France  and  Prussia, 
for  the  purpose  of  coming  to  a  contest, 
should  simultaneously  violate  the  neutra- 
lity, in  what   position  would  the  other 
Powers  be  ?     Should  the  remaining  gua- 
rantors  or    England    alone    immediately 
begin  a  sort  of  triangular  duel,  to  prevent 
the  violation  of  the  treaty  by  Powers  who 
had  already  violated  it  ?     It  is  evident 
the  conditions  of  the  treaty  must  be  con- 
strued with  a  regard  to  what  is  reasonable 
and  practicable;  and  I  say  again  that  by 
a  collective  guarantee  it  is  well  understood 
that  while  in  honour  all  the  Powers  who 
are  parties  to  it  severally  engage  to  main- 
tain, for  their  own  part,  a  strict  respect 
for  the  territory  for  which  neutrality  is 
guaranteed  ;    and  although,  undoubtedly, 
any  one  Power  has  a  perfect  right  to  de- 
clare a  casus  belli  if  she  think  fit  because 
of  the  violation  of  the  guarantee,  yet  a 
single  Power  is  not  bound  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  for    all    the  other  Powers  with 
whom  she  gave  a  collective  guarantee.     I 
can  give  no  further  interpretation  of  the 
treaty  than  this — that  as  far  as  the  honour 
of  England  is  concerned  she  will  be  bound 
to  respect  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg ; 
and  I  expect  that  all  the  other  Powers 
will  equally  respect  it;   but  she  is  not 
bound  to  take  upon  herself  the  Quixotio 
duty,  in  the   case  of  a  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  Luxemburg  by  one  of  the 
other  Powers,  of  interfering  to  prevent  its 
violation  —  because  we  have  only  under- 
taken to  guarantee  it  in  common  with  all 
the  other  great  Powers  of  Europe.     The 
integrity  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg 
must  not  rest  upon  the  force  of  arms  of 
any   particular  one  of  the  guaranteeing 
Powers ;  but  upon  the  honour  of  all  the 
guaranteeing  Powers  together,  upon  the 
general  obligation  taken  in  the   face  of 
Europe  by  all  the  signatary  Powers  ;  and 
if  the  neutrality  shoidd  be  violated  by  any 
one  of  them,  then  I  say  it  is  not  a  case  of 
obligation,  but  a  case  of  discretion  "with 
each  of  the  other  signatary  Powers  as  to 
how  far  tiiey  should  singly  or  collectively 
take  upon    themselves   to  vindicate  the 
neutrality  guaranteed. 
Eabl  BXJSSELL  :  Hy  Lords,  I  think  it 
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very  unfortunate  that  in  so  short  a  time 
after  a  treaty  has  been  signed  there  should 
he  a  discussion  in  Parliament  as  to  its 
precise  meaniog,  and  as  to  how  far  Eng- 
land is  bound  by  it.  It  is  particularly 
unfortunate  in  this  instance,  because  we 
know  that  the  explanations  given  by  the 
noble  Lord,  reported  as  they  have  been  in 
the  newspapers  and  otherwise,  have  created 
a  very  unpleasant  feeling  in  Prussia,  and 
that  it  is  commonly  said  there  that  it  is 
no  use  to  sign  a  treaty  with  England, 
because  England  will  find  a  means  of 
escaping  from  the  obligations  imposed  on 
her  by  it.  That  is  a  very  unfortunate 
state  of  things ;  and  I  think  it  also 
very  unnecessary  to  discuss  with  regard 
to  the  treaty,  as  the  noble  Earl  has 
done,  what  tlus  country  is  bound  to  do 
in  a  variety  of  supposed  oases.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  a  case  which 
shall  be  exactly  what  will  occur,  and  I 
would  much  rather  be  contented  with  the 
arrangement  made.  I  should  have  thought 
that  the  declaration  on  the  part  of  all  the 
Powers  was  sufficient  security  for  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  I  could  not  be  surprised 
that  the  French  Ambassador  should  say, 
on  the  part  of  France,  "  We  regard  the 
engagement  as  very  little  more  than  a  pro- 
mise to  respect  the  principles  of  neutrality 
as  stipulated  in  the  present  treaty;^' 
—  because  supposing  all  the  powers  to 
respect  that  principle  of  neutrality,  or 
supposing  France  and  Prussia  to  respect 
it,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  interfer- 
ence being  required.  With  regard  to  the 
technical  interpretation  of  the  treaty,  I 
am  inclined  not  to  dispute  that  given  by 
the  noble  Earl.  There  can  be  no  better 
instance  by  which  to  interpret  the  treaty 
than  that  to  which  the  noble  Earl  has 
referred.  The  treaty  with  regard  to  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  was,  I 
remember,  the  result  of  discussions  which 
took  place  at  the  time.  The  declaration 
of  Bussia  always  was  that  she  was  herself 
ready  to  respect  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
and  that  she  had  no  intention  or  wish  to 
violate  it ;  but  that  she  was  not  inclined  to 
agree  to  a  stipulation  that  in  case  that 
Integrity  was  violated  by  Persia  or  any 
other  neighbouring  Power  to  Turkey, 
Bussia  should  be  bound  at  once  to  interfere 
by  force  of  arms  to  maintain  the  integrity 
of  Turkey. 

Thb  Eabl  ov  DEBBY  :  Will  the  noble 
Earl  permit  me  to  say  that  Bussia's  decla- 
ration was  that  she  would  not  only  for 
herself  respect  the  integrity  of  Turkey, 
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but  that  she  should  join  in  a  collective 
guarantee  for  that  object,  and  that  collec- 
tive guarantee  was  drawn  up  in  the  precise 
terms  introduced  into  this  Treaty  of  1856? 
Eabl  BUSSELL  :  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I  said  I  am  not  disposed  to 
deny  the  technical  obligation  as  stated  by 
the  noble  Earl.  The  Government  of  Bus- 
sia declared,  no  doubt,  that  she  agreed  to 
a  collective  guarantee  in  the  form  proposed, 
and  that  she  did  not  feel  bound  by  that 
guarantee  to  interfere  by  force  of  arms  if 
Turkey  should  be  attacked.  But  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  did  much  in  the  early  part 
of  his  statement  to  do  away  with  any 
doubts  or  fears  we  might  before  have  en- 
tertained upon  the  subject.  The  noble 
Earl  seemed  to  imply  that  because  there 
was  no  individual  guarantee,  there  was 
no  individual  obligation ;  but  he  con- 
sidered that  a  moral  obligation  would  rest 
upon  this  country  which  might  have  to  be 
met.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  it  strikes 
me  that  if  there  is  a  moral  obligation,  that 
moral  obligation  must  entirely  depend  for 
its  execution  upon  the  circumstances  which 
at  any  future  time  may  exist.  If  one  of 
those  two  Powers,  France  or  Prussia,  were 
to  violate  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg, 
and  the  Power  which  objected  and  pro- 
tested agaiBst  that  violation  were  to.  ap- 
peal to  the  other  Powers,  I  should  myself 
consider  that  there  would  be  a  moral 
obligation  upon  those  Powers  to  call  upon 
the  Power  so  violating  the  neutrality  to 
withdraw  from  its  position,  and  to  enforce 
that  appeal  if  necessary  by  resorting  to 
arms.  That  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of 
a  moral  obligation,  and  that  such  is  the 
meaning  is,  I  think,  obvious  from  the 
circumstances  referred  to  by  my  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Houghton).  I  understand 
that  the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  in  the  other  House  that  it  was  with 
the  greatest  doubt,  hesitation,  and  reluc- 
tance that  he  acceded  to  the  proposal  of 
the  Prussian  Government.  The  Prussian 
Government  were  not  content  with  the 
proposal  originally  made,  and  insisted  with 
great  pertinacity  on  the  collective  guaran- 
tee, and  it  was  upon  these  representations 
that  Lord  Stanley,  with  much  hesitation, 
agreed  to  this  collective  guarantee.  Yet 
for  some  time  we  have  been  told,  this  House 
has  been  told,  and  Europe  has  been  told, 
that  this  article,  which  was  demanded  with 
so  much  pertinacity  by  one  Government, 
and  assented  to  with  so  much  reluctance 
by  another,  was  no  more  than  waste  paper» 
and  that  if  one  of  these  Powers  violated 
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this  neutrality  it  was  immadiately  at  an 
end.  If  this  were  all,  the  article  would 
be  somethiDg  less  than  the  engagement 
respectiog  the  neutrality  of  the  Duchy 
that  already  existed.  I  expect  and  hope, 
that  the  article  may  be  respected,  and 
that  the  stipulations  will  be  observed 
by  all  the  parties  to  the  treaty.  I  do  not 
myself  believe  that  either  France  or  Prus< 
sia  have  any  intention  of  violating  their 
engagements  with  regard  to  Luxemburg ; 
but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  unfortunate 
thing  if  this  country  were  to  be  led  into  a 
mistaken  notion  of  the  nature  of  the  obli- 
gation incurred  under  the  treaty,  and  thus 
be  led  so  to  act  as  to  create  the  impression 
that  we  were  wiUing  to  incur  obligations 
without  the  intention  of  fulfilling  them 
when  the  time  arrived  for  our  so  doing. 
I  hope  that  no  such  occasion  may  arise  ; 
but  if  it  does  arise,  I  trust  that  whatever 
may  at  the  time  be  found  to  be  the 
moral  obligation  of  this  country  will  be 
punctually  and  faithfully  performed. 

LoBD  LTYEDEI^  said,  that  the  term, 
a  ''  collective  guarantee,"  appeared  to  be 
a  misnomer  for  the  treaty  to  which  we 
had  recently  been  parties.  From  what 
had  been  stated  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  more  than  an  honourable  ar- 
rangement by  which  each  Power  was 
bound  by  its  own  honour  to  respect  its 
stipulations,  but  was  bound  in  no  other 
way.  He  trusted  that  the  construction 
put  upon  the  treaty  by  his  noble  Friend 
(£arl  EuseeU)  was  not  the  one  put  upon 
it  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  that  we 
had  not  really  incurred  any  such  moral 
obligation  as  that  to  which  his  noble 
Friend  had  alluded. 

VisootJKT  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
GLIFFE  addressed  a  few  observations  to 
the  House  which  were  inaudible. 

Thb  Duxb  ov  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
answer  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  had  given  some  few  weeks  since  to  a 
Question  which  he  had  put  upon  the  Paper 
referring  to  this  subject  had  created  some 
sensation.  The  noble  Earl,  in  answering 
his  Question,  had  not  referred  to  what 
would  have  to  be  done  supposing  the 
treaty  were  violated  by  one  of  the  con- 
tracting Powers,  and  the  remainder  called 
conjointly  upon  England  to  fulfil  the 
stipulations  entered  into.  In  that  case  he 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  believed  that  the 
natural  interpretation  of  the  treaty  would 
be  that  we  were  not  only  morally,  but  also 
legally  bound  to  act  with  the  other  Powers. 
That  was  not  the  interpretation  put  upon 


it  by  the  Government,  and  that  was  so  far 
satisfactory,  because  they  hoped  that  the 
present  GK)vemment  might  never  be  called 
upon  to  take  action  in  any  way  in  conse- 
quence of  the  treaty ;  but  we  had  no  se- 
curity that  any  future  Administration 
would  put  the  same  interpretation  upon 
it — they  would,  of  course,  put  their  own 
interpretation  upon  it,  and  act  as  circum- 
stances required. 

Easl  grey  thought  that  these  discus- 
sions were  very  greatly  to  be  regretted. 
He  could  only  express  a  hope  that  after 
the  explanation  which  had  been  given  by 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  subject  would  not  be  pressed  any 
further,  because  he  felt  persuaded  that 
these  constant  discussions  were  calculated 
to  do  harm,  and  could  only  lead  to  difficulty 
and  misunderstanding. 

LoBD  DENMAN  said,  that  guarantees 
seldom  led  to  serious  consequences  where 
there  was  perfect  good  faith  and  good-will 
on  all  sides  ;  but  he  protested  against  the 
House  discussing  a  question  of  the  breach 
of  a  guarantee  until  a  breach  appeared 
likely  to  take  place.  He  was  quite  cer- 
tain that  in  case  of  the  treaty  being  in 
danger,  there  would  be  a  Conference  of  all 
the  parties  to  the  treaty,  and  as  the  con- 
sequences of  Austria  not  agreeing  to  a 
Conference  had  been  so  serious  to  her,  and 
to  many  States  of  Germany,  and  aggres- 
sion had  been  justiGed  on  the  gpround  of 
the  refusal  to  join  one,  he  believed  that  all 
would  prefer  a  Conference  to  disunion. 
He  thought  the  guarantee  perfectly  safe, 
and  believed  that  it  was  as  advantageous 
to  HoUand  as  in  the  case  of  the  Quad- 
ruple Alliance,  in  which  the  contracting 
parties  bound  themselves  to  ''  protect  and 
guarantee  all  the  dominions,  jurisdictions, 
&o.,  which  the  Lords,  the  States-General, 
possessed  against  all  persons  whatsoever." 

Lord  HOUGHTON,  in  reply,  thought 
it  would  be  exceedingly  presumptuous  in 
him  to  accept  the  challenge  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  and  place  his  interpretation 
on  the  treaty,  and  the  guarantee  entered 
into  under  it.  Much  must,  of  course,  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe  ;  but  he  accepted 
the  interpretation  of  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Russell)  and  of  the  noble  Duke  who  fol- 
lowed him— that  if  the  neutrality  of  Lux- 
emburg was  invaded  by  one  of  the  signa- 
taries  to  the  treaty,  and  we  were  ccdled 
upon  by  the  other  signataries  to  cease 
amicable  relations  with  the  aggressor,  we 
should  be  bound  in  honour  to  answer  that 
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appeal.  That,  he  belieyed,  was  the  fiense 
in  which,  in  this  country  aAd  abroad,  the 
treaty  would  be  generally  understood. 

MEXICO— FATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN.— QUESTION. 

Eabl  RUSSELL:  I  wish  to  ask  the 
noble  Earl  opposite,  Whether  he  has  re- 
ceived any  further  information  as  to  the 
reported  execution  of  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian, and  whether  it  is  intended  to 
postpone  the  Eeview  appointed  for  to-mor- 
rowr 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  When  I  came 
down  to  the  House  this  evening  there  had 
not  been  received  by  the  Foreign  Office 
any  authentic  information  with  regard  to 
the  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  ;  but 
from  the  accounts  which  have  reached 
us  from  every  quarter,  I  am  sorry  to 
say  there  is  hardly  any  ground  for  the 
hope  that  that  catastrophe  has  been  avoid- 
ed. I  am  afraid  there  is  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  life  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  has  been  taken.  The  circum- 
stances, to  say  the  least  of  it,  are  so  doubt- 
ful, and  the  probability  that  this  crime 
has  been  committed  is  so  great,  that  Her 
Majesty  thinks  that  it  would  not  be  right 
—indeed,  that  it  would  hardly  be  decent — 
to  proceed  to  hold  the  Review  to-morow. 
Consequently  Her  Majesty,  promptedby  her 
own  feelings,  and  out  of  respect  also  to 
the  feelings  of  those  connected  by  relation- 
ship with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  has  de- 
termined to  postpone  the  Review.  I  trust, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  postponed  for 
any  lengthened  period.  Her  Majesty  is 
well  aware  of  the  disappointment  which 
must  be  felt  by  so  many  persons  owing 
to  'the  postponement  at  the  last  moment  of 
a  display  which  would  have  given  univer- 
sal gratification,  and  I  trust  that  at  no 
lengthened  period  the  Review,  which  has 
not  been  abandoned,  but  only  postponed, 
will  be  held. 

PATRIOTIC  PUND  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  make  better  Proviiion  for  the  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Patriotic  Fund — Was  pretented 
by  The  Earl  of  Lokoford  ;  read  l\    (No.  201.) 

Home  adjonmed  at  a  quarter  before  Seven 

o'olock,  till  to-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'olock. 


Lctd  Houghton 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thursday,  July  4,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Selvot  Coioottib— On  Standing 
Orders,  Sir  Brook  Bridges  added ;  Committee 
of  Selection,  Sir  Brook  Bridges  added, 

PuBuo  Bills — Ordered — Barrack  Lane,  Windsor 
(Right  of  Way).* 

First  Reading — Barrack  Lane,  Windsor  (Right  of 
Way)*  [229], 

Second  Reading^^ayal  Stores*  [215];  Chat- 
ham and  Sheerness  Magistrate* [211]  ;  Lunacy 
(Scotland)*  [219];  Recovery  of  Certain  Debta 
(Scotland)  *  [220]. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [791 
[R.P.]  ;  Tancred's  Charities  *  (re-eomm.)  [207] 
[r.p.1;  Local  GoTemment  Supplemental  (No.  5)* 
[2061 ;  Sir  John  Port's  Charity  *  (re-eomm.) 
[217];  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)*  [196f. 

Report — Local  Government  Supplemental  (No. 5)* 
[2061;  Sir  John  Port's  Charity*  (re^onrn.) 
[217]:  Contagions  Diseases  (Animals)  *  [196 
A  228]. 

Considered  as  amended'^Vmformitj  Aot  Amend- 
ment* [68]. 

NAVY— CONSTITUTION  OF  THE   BOARD 
OF  ADMIRALTY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SEELY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admirtdty, 
Whether  his  opinions  coincide  with  those 
expressed  by  the  late  First  Lord  on  the 
19th  February  last,  when  he  said  "That 
the  administration  of  a  great  department 
by  a  Board  is  a  clumsy  machinery,"  and 
''that  the  constitution  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  is  InconTenient  and  not  profit- 
able to  the  public  service ;"  and,  if  he  does 
agree  in  opinion  with  the  late  First  Lord, 
whether  he  intends  consulting  his  Col- 
leagues as  to  how  far  in  their  judgment 
a  change  may  be  desirable  ? 

Mb.  COERY  :  My  experience  at  the 
Admiralty  as  First  Lord  has  been  very 
short ;  and  I  have  as  yet  had  no  ocoasioii 
to  be  sensible  of  any  inconyenience  arising 
from  the  present  constitution  of  the  Board. 
The  subject  is  one  which,  if  dealt  with 
at  all,  ought  to  be  approached  with 
great  caution,  and  not  without  grave 
consideration.  I  can  only  add  that  I  have 
at  present  no  intention  of  submitting  to 
my  Colleagues  any  scheme  for  an  altera- 
tion of  the  constitution  of  the  Board. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  ON  THE  NILE, 

QUESTION. 

Sib  T.  F.  BUXTON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  a  report  of  an  inter- 
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Tiew  between  fhe  Viceroy  of  Egypt  and  a 
deputation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Anti-^avery  Society  in  Paris,  at  which 
the  Viceroy  stated  that  "  if  he  were  free 
to  act  against  European  Slave  Traders, 
the  Slave  trade  would  soon  disappear" 
firom  the  I^^ile ;  and,  if  he  is  prepared  to 
give  the  requisite  authority  to  overhaul 
and  detain  Slave  traders  hoisting  the 
BritiBh  flag  ? 

XjOBJ)  STANLEY  said,  his  attention  had 
been  called  to  the  report  in  question,  but 
only  by  the  notice  of  the  hon.  Baronet, 
and  he  had  not  received  information  on 
the  subject  through  any  other  channel. 
He  had  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  slave 
tnde  on  the  Upper  Nile  was  due,  less  to 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  putting  it  down, 
than  to  the  tolerance— or  he  might  perhaps 
Bay  the  connivance  —  of  the  subordinate 
local  officials.  As  to  the  hon.  Baronet's 
second  Question  he  would  say  that  that 
iraa  one  which  would  require  a  great  deal 
of  care  and  consideration.  Of  course  there 
could  be  no  wish  in  this  country  to  pro- 
tect the  slave  traders,  whether  under 
British  or  any  other  flag ;  but  there  might 
be  questions  of  treaty  or  international 
xights  involved,  and  also  a  question  whe- 
ther large  and  somewhat  arbitrary  powers 
could  be  intrusted  to  subordinate  officials 
in  an  Eastern  country,  and  at  a  great  dis- 
tance firom  the  centred  Gbvemment,  with- 
out some  risk  that  those  powers  would 
not  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  extor- 
tioDy  and  would  thereby  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  operations  of  trade.  But 
as  that  question  had  never,  so  far  as  he 
knew,  been  brought  before  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  hoped  the  hon.  Barenet  would 
not  expect  him  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  it. 

SCOTLAND  — GR ANTON  AND  BURNTIS- 
LAND STEAM  FERRIES.— (QUESTION. 

Mb.  WALDEGRAVE  -  LESLIE  said, 
he  would  beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  his  atten- 
tion has  been  called  to  the  daily  and  con- 
stant overcrowding  of  the  Steam  Ferries 
between  Granton  and  Burntisland ;  whe- 
ther it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  prevent  the  Steam  Ferries  horn 
carrying  more  passengers  than  they  are 
allowed  by  the  ^oard  of  Trade  Certmoate 
to  do;  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  compel  the  North 
-  Brifiah  Bailway  Company  (who  are  the 


sole  owners  of  the  Ferry)  to  run  proper 
and  adequate  boats  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  public ;  and,  if  the  Board  of 
Trade  has  not  the  above  power,  to  whom 
the  public  are  to  look  for  redress,  and 
whether  some  means  cannot  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  boats  being  so  much  over- 
crovrded  ^ 

Mr.  STEPHEIS'  CAVE  said,  his  air 
tention  had  been  directed  to  the  subject 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  and  by  others  on 
former  occasions.  The  law  was  clear  on 
the  subject  of  passenger  steamers,  and 
was  laid  down  in  the  309th  and  319th 
sections  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of 
1854,  which  enacted  that  no  steamer 
should  carry  passengers  without  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Board  of  Trade.  That  cer- 
tificate was  granted  on  the  declaration  of 
a  surveyor  of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  the 
hull  was  in  a  seaworthy  condition,  that 
the  boilers  were  sound  and  properly  fitted 
with  safety  valves,  and  that  there  was  a 
life  buoy  on  board.  The  surveyor  also 
stated  the  number  of  passengers  that  could 
be  carried  with  safety  ;  a  notice  of  which 
was  placed  in  the  cabin.  Beyond  this  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  no  power  to  decide 
whether  vessels  were  **  proper  or  ade- 
quate." There  were  penalties  under  the 
Act  for  neglect  of  these  provisions ;  that 
for  overcrowding  being  £20,  and  5«.,  or, 
if  the  fares  exceeded  55.,  then  double  the 
fare  of  every  passenger  carried  in  excess. 
Any  person  might  set  the  law  in  motion ; 
but  as  the  informer  did  not  get  any  of  the 
penalty,  there  was  no  inducement  to  do  so 
except  in  the  case  of  persons  aggrieved. 
It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  prosecute  in  such  cases.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  expensive  to  send  an  inspector 
to  and  fro  to  count  the  passengers  in  these 
boats,  and  such  a  course  would  lead  to 
unnecessary  and  very  objectionable  cen- 
tralization. These  ferry  steamers  were  a 
kind  of  water  omnibuses,  and  their  regu- 
lation, like  that  of  the  traffic  of  the  streets, 
might,  he  thought,  properly  be  left  to  the 
local  authorities,  who  had  in  some  cases 
exerted  themselves  effectually.  If,  how- 
ever, they  neglected  to  move  in  the  matter, 
then  it  was  perfectly  competent  for  the 
travelling  public  who  went  backwards  and 
forwards  in  these  boats  every  day  in  the 
week  to  pretect  themselves  by  putting  in 
force  the  previsions  he  had  mentioned. 
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to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  Whether  any  information  has  been 
received  upon  the  subject  of  the  alleged 
execution  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  by 
Juarez ;  and,  if  there  has,  what  course 
the  Government  proposes  to  take  in  order 
to  mark  their  abhorrence  of  so  great  a 
crime? 

LoBD  STANLEY :  I  have  not  received 
any  official  confirmation  of  the  death  of 
the  ex-Emperor  Maximilian.  Indeed,  offi- 
cial despatches  from  Mexico  have  of  late 
been  very  few,  owing  to  the  interruption 
of  the  communications  and  the  generally 
disturbed  state  of  the  country.  I  find, 
however,  that  the  report  of  his  death  is 
accepted  as  true  both  at  Paris  and  Yienna, 
and  I  fear  it  probably  is  so,  although  I 
have  no  certain  knowledge  upon  the  sub- 
ject. If  it  be  true  it  is,  no  doubt,  a 
very  deplorable  and  a  very  impolitic 
act,  and  not  the  less  deplorable,  nor  the 
less  impolitic,  because,  unhappily,  acts 
of  that  kind  have  only  been  too  com- 
mon on  both  sides  in  the  civil  wars  of 
Mexico  and  other  Spanish  American  coun- 
tries. As  to  the  latter  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion, I  think  we  ought  at  least  to  wait  for 
further  information  before  we  can  say 
what  course  would  be  proper  to  be  taken; 
and,  for  myself,  I  cannot  see  what  expres- 
sion of  opinion  is  possible  upon  the  part  of 
the  British  Government. 

Colonel  FRENCH  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty* 
What  arrangements  have  been  made  to 
enable  the  Members  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  witness  the  Naval  Review  ? 

Mb.  CORBY  said,  that  two  large  steam- 
ers— the  Ripon  and  the  /Syria— belonging 
to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
had  been  taken  up  by  the  Admiralty  in 
order  to  provide  accommodation  for  the 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Ripon  would  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  Members  of  that  House,  and  450  tickets 
would  be  issued  for  her,  which  would  not 
be  transferable.  The  Syria  would  be  at 
the  disposal  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  which  400  tickets  would  be 
issued,  and  he  was  not  aware  that  the 
slightest  distinction  would  be  made  between 
the  Members  of  the  two  Houses.  How 
these  tickets  should  be  distributed  rested 
with  the  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  the  Speaker's  Secretary.  Ar- 
rangements had  been  made  for  running 
special  trains  between  London  and  Ports- 
mouth and  back,  of  which  due  notice 
would  be  giyen.    The  tickets  would  be 


INDIA— CENTRAL  INDIA  PRIZE  MONET. 

QXTESnOK. 

Me.  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  When  the  Central  India  Prize 
Money  will  be  distributed,  and  what  has 
been  the  cause  of  the  long  delay  of  nine 
years  ? 

Sia  JOHN  PAEINGTON  said,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  long  delays  in  the 
distribution  of  prize  money  were  very  vexa- 
tious, and  that  every  possible  exertion 
ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  them.  In 
the  case  to  which  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Question  referred,  the  delay 
had  arisen  mainly  from  protracted  litiga- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  who 
were  the  persons  entitled  to  the  money. 
But  that  litigation  had  recently  been 
brought  to  a  close  by  a  judgment  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Lushington  in  the  Admiralty 
Court;  and  nothing  now  remained  to  pre- 
vent the  distribution  except  the  necessary 
communication  with  the  Qovemment  of 
India. 

ESTABLISHED  CHURCH  IN  IRELAND— 
THE  COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  When 
he  will  be  able  to  state  the  names  of 
the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the 
revenues  of  the  Established  Church  in 
Ireland,  and  the  instructions  intended  to 
be  issued  for  the  guidance  of  such  Com- 
missioners ? 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  recollect  that  a  Motion  had  been 
made  the  other  day  in  the  House  of  Lords 
relative  to  the  Appointment  of  this  Com- 
mission. The  subject  was  one  that  re- 
quired the  gravest  consideration,  and  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
opinion  of  Qovemment  could  be  expressed 
upon  the  matter.  No  unnecessary  delay 
would,  however,  take  place ;  and  as  soon 
as  any  decision  was  arrived  at  Govern- 
ment would  lay  the  information  upon  the 
table  of  the  House. 

Mb.  MONSELL :  Will  the  noble  Lord 
lay  the  names  of  the  Commissioners  before 
us  before  the  expiration  of  the  present 
Session  ? 

Lord  NAAS :  It  is  our  earnest  desire 
to  do  so  if  we  possibly  can. 

MEXICO— FATE  OF  THE   EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN.— QUESTION; 

Mr.  SANDEOEB  said,  he  would  beg 
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issued  by  the  Admiraltj,  bnt  of  course 
they  would  be  paid  for  by  the  Members 
requiring  them. 

Afterwardi 


Captaik  VIVIAN  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther, in  consequence  of  the  sad  announce- 
ment of  the  execution  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  to  hold  the  Beview  in  Hyde 
Park  to-morrow  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  The  House 
has  already  been  informed  by  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Ai&iirs  that  no  official  communication  of 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  has 
been  receiTed  at  the  Foreign  Office.  As 
yet,  therefore,  no  instructions  have  been 
issued  from  any  quarter  to  countermand 
the  review. 

Afterwards— 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Since  I  last  addressed  the  Com- 
mittee I  have  received  a  communication, 
the  substance  of  which  I  am  desired  to 
make  known  to  the  House,  and,  seeing  that 
the  House  is  full,  I  think  I  could  not  find 
a  more  convenient  opportunity  for  doing 
80.  It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that,  early  in  the  evening,  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Truro  addressed  a 
Question  to  my  noble  Colleague  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  inquiring 
whether  the  Review  proposed  to  be  held  to- 
morrow would  be  postponed  in  consequence 
of  certain  rumours  which  had  reached  this 
country  of  the  occurrence  of  a  great  cala- 
mity. At  the  time  when  that  question 
was  put  no  official  information  had  reached 
the  Government  on  the  subject.  I  am 
BOW  desired  to  say  that,  in  consequence  of 
official  information  of  the  occurrence  of 
that  sad  event  having  been  received,  it  will 
not  be  in  the  power  of  Her  Majesty  to  be 
present  at  the  proposed  review  of  her 
troops  to-morrow,  where  she  expected  to 
be  supported  by  her  faithful  Lords  and 
Commons.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Review  has  been  postponed ;  but  only 
for  a  few  days,  when  Her  Majesty  trusts 
that  she  will  meet  not  only  her  troops, 
but  also  her  faithful  Lords  and  Commons. 
I  have  been  desired  not  to  lose  a  moment 
in  making  this  announcement,  which 
must  be  my  excuse  for  having  done  so  in 
a  somewhat  irregular  manner,  for  which 
I  am  sure  the  House  will  pardon  me. 
Perhaps  under  these  circumstances  it  will 
not  be  thought  unreasonable  that  a  morn- 
ing sitting  diould  be  held  to-morrow. 


Sm  LAWRENCE  PALE  said,  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Maldon  (Mr.  Sandford)  was  one  of  such 
magnitude  that  in  order  to  refer  to  it  he 
should  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
House.  Although  no  official  communica- 
tion had  yet  been  made  to  the  Government 
of  the  tragedy  which  had  been  committed 
in  Mexico,  yet  he  believed  the  fact  had 
been  so  well  ascertained  that  no  hon. 
Member  in  the  House,  nor  any  person  out 
of  the  House,  could  for  a  moment  doubt 
what  had  occurred.  In  the  history  of 
modern  times  he  believed  no  calamity  had 
taken  place  so  disgraceful  to  the  name  of 
Christianity  as  the  one  they  were  now 
called  on  to  consider.  He  begged  to  re- 
mind the  House  that  at  the  close  of  a 
disastrous  war,  when  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  suffering  from  the  calamities 
they  had  undergone,  England  had  the 
greatest  conqueror  of  the  day  in  her  power 
as  a  prisoner,  but  treated  him  with  the 
greatest  humanity  and  consideration.  Was 
it  therefore  to  be  believed  that  civilization 
had  made  so  little  progress  that  an  act  of 
clemency  was  not  to  be  expected  at  the 
present  day  ?  What  was  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  ?  He  did  not  go  to  Mexico 
as  a  tyrant,  but  to  establish  rule  and  go- 
vernment in  the  country,  and  to  heal  dis- 
sensions. He  failed  in  his  undertaking, 
but  to  the  last  moment  he  was  true  to 
the  trust  he  had  taken  upon  him.  He 
thought  that  that  House,  which  claimed 
the  right  of  speaking  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity and  Christianity,  ought  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  expressing,  in  lan- 
guage which  could  not  be  misunderstood, 
its  abhorrence  and  disgust  at  this  deed  of 
cruelty,  and  thus  set  an  example  to  other 
nations  to  express  their  feelings  of  indig- 
nation at  the  horror  and  sadness  at  the 
catastrophe  which  had  occurred.  He 
would  take  upon  himself — although  he 
was  taking  a  great  liberty  in  doing  se- 
as soon  as  the  official  intelligence  was  for- 
mally presented  to  the  House  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  to  ask  the  House  to  permit  him 
to  bring  forward  a  Resolution  embodying 
the  sentiments  which  must  animate  both 
sides  with  regard  to  the  deplorable  event 
that  had  taken  place. 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn," — (Sir  Zcno' 
rence  Folk,) — put,  and  negatived. 
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METROPOLIS— FALSE  WEIGHTS  AND 
MEASURES.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  his  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  large  number  of  Trades- 
men in  the  Metropolitan  parishes  fined  for 
the  use  of  false  weights  and  measures;  and, 
whether  he  does  not  think  it  desirable  to 
legislate  on  the  subject  without  waiting 
for  the  Report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
standards  at  present  in  use  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  his 
attention  had  only  been  called  to  this  sub- 
ject in  the  silme  way  as  had  that  of  the 
hon.  Member — through  reports  in  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  public  press.  He  had  no 
special  information  upon  the  matter.  He 
did  not  know  whether  the  hon.  Member 
wished  him  to  legislate  for  the  metropolis 
alone.  That  would  not,  in  his  opinion, 
be  either  an  advisable  or  a  politic  course, 
and  as  there  were  many  places  where  the 
standards  were  not  verified  sufficiently,  it 
would  be  better  to  wait,  and  to  legislate 
once  for  all  on  the  subject. 

ARMY— CAMPS  AT  ALDERSHOT  AND 
COLCHESTER.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  HAMLYI7  FAl^E  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  Whether  he  has  now  received 
such  necessary  information  as  will  enable 
him  to  state  whether  he  intends  to  carry 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Eecruiting 
Commission  as  to  retaining  the  troops 
during  the  winter  in  the  huts  attached  to 
the  camps  of  Aldershot  and  Colchester  ? 
He  wished  also  to  put  a  Question  of  which 
he  had  been  unable  to  give  notice — 
whether  any  information  had  reached  the 
War  Office  that  some  cavalry  going  from 
Aldershot  to  London  had  found  themselves 
at  Hounslow  Heath  at  4  or  5  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  without  rations  for  either 
man  or  horse.  Perhaps  if  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  could  not  answer  the  Question 
now  he  would  do  so  at  a  future  day  ? 

Sp  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
afraid  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  give  so 
conclusive  an  answer  to  the  first  Question 
as  he  could  wish  ;  but  he  might  say  that, 
considering  the  large  amount  of  public  pro- 
perty at  Aldershot,  it  was  highly  desirable 
that  the  permanent  barracks  at  that  camp 
should  continue  to  be  occupied  during  the 
winter.  With  regud  to  the  huts  it  was 
in  contemplation,  as  far  as  possible,  that 


they  should  not  be  occupied  in  winter, 
but  that  the  troops  should,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, be  sent  to  other  quarters.  In 
answer  to  the  latter  Question,  he  could 
merely  state  that  he  had  as  yet  heard 
nothing  upon  the  subject. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  CEYLON.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WATKIN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  the  attention  of  Govern- 
ment has  been  called  to  the  discontent  at 
present  prevailing  in  Ceylon  on  account  of 
the  unfavourable  contrast  presented  by  the 
constitution  and  operation  of  the  existing 
Government  in  Ceylon  as  compared  with 
those  of  Jamaica  and  Trinidad,  and  of  the 
West  Indian  Colonies  generally ;  and  to  the 
fact  that  several  of  the  most  eminent  non- 
official  European  residents  and  influential 
natives  have  formed  a  "League"  with  a 
view  of  still  further  pressing  for  some 
alterations  in  the  constitution  and  powers 
of  the  Legislative  Council  by  increasing  the 
number  of  un-official  Members  and  mfJLing 
their  office  elective,  and  by  giving  to  the 
Council  so  constituted  that  freedom  of 
control  and  appropriation  of  the  public 
Revenue  drawn  alone  from  the  Colony 
which  has  before  been  promised  but  never 
granted ;  and,  whether  any  Memorials  from 
the  Colony  or  other  Papers  will  be  laid 
before  the  House  ? 

Mr.  ADDERLET  said,  that  a  memorial 
had  been  received,  signed  by  certain  native 
Cingalese,  requesting  that  Ceylon  might  be 
changed  to  a  Crown  colony,  with  repre- 
sentative institutions.  The  answer  given 
to  that  memorial  was  that  the  request  was 
wholly  inadmissible.  Ceylon  was  so  much 
more  Indian  than  colonial  that  the  House 
would  be  unanimously  of  opinion  that  such 
a  request  could  not  be  acceded  to.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  "  league"  had  been  formed  in 
the  colony  in  order  to  obtain  a  control  over 
the  appropriatioh  of  the  revenue,  by  which 
they  might  spend  the  public  money  in 
improvements,  and  leave  English  tax- 
payers to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  the 
military  defence  of  Ceylon.  He  had  no 
objection  to  lay  the  memorial  on  the  table. 

IRELAND— FENIAN  DRILLING  IN 
WICKLOW.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FITZWILLIAM  DICK  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  whether  there  be  any  truth  in 
the  report  which  has  appeared  in  some  of 
the  London  and  Dublin  papers  of  a  num- 
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ber  of  Fenians  having  been  detected  by 
the  police  whilst  drilling,  last  week,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Wicklow  ;  and,  in 
that  case,  how  &r  the  drilling  in  qaestion 
has  been  carried  out  ? 

Loan  NAAS  said,  that  two  policemen 
who  were  strolling  out  at  night  came  upon 
a  party  of  men  who  appeared  to  be  drill- 
ing. The  night  was  dark,  and  the  police 
hesrd  the  word  of  command  given  by  one 
man,  who  was  arrested.  The  remainder, 
to  the  number  of  about  twenty,  ran  away. 
Two  persons  had  since  been  arrested,  and 
made  amenable  for  this  outrage.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  only  words  of  command 
heard  by  the  police  were  ''right  about 
£k6  ;  quick  march  !  " 


WALES— TREATMENT  OF  MERCHANT 
SEAMEN.— (QUESTION. 

Ck)£oiiBL  WILLIAMS  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  Whether  any  application  has 
been  made  to  his  Department  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  imprisonment  in  Beaumaris 
Gaol,  county  of  Anglesey,  as  deserters,  of 
seamen  who  have  refused  to  go  to  sea  on 
the  ground  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  the 
ships  in  which  they  entered ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  intends  to  introduce  to  Parliament 
any  measure  to  insure  an  efficient  and  im- 
partial survey  of  ships  complained  of  as 
unseaworthy  ? 

Mn.  STEPHEI7  GATE  said,  he  found 
that  a  memorial  from  the  Anglesey  Jus- 
tices was  transmitted  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
himself  so  long  ago  as  November,  1864, 
complaining  of  the  burden  on  the  county, 
and  injustice  to  crews,  which  were  caused 
by  the  justices  being  obliged  to  com-  I 
mit  to  the  county  gaol,  as  deserters^ ' 
men  who  refused  to  proceed  to  sea  on  the 
ground  of  the  unseaworthiness  of  ships, 
but  who  were  unable  to  bring  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  assertion,  and  enclosing 
a  Return  of  thirteen  vessels  whose  crews 
had  been  so  imprisoned,  six  of  which  sub* 
sequently  were  lost,  failed  to  arrive,  or 
put  back  in  distress.  The  law  was  cer- 
tainly defective  in  this  matter.  When  the 
crew  went  ashore  to  make  a  complaint  of 
the  ship,  the  master  was  in  such  cases 
usually  beforehand  with  a  counter-charge 
of  desertion.  The  evidence  before  the 
justices  generally  consisted  of  hard  swear- 
ing on  both  sides.  If  the  justices  required 
the  evidence  of  a  surveyor,  they  had  no 
power  to  enforce  it    The  mastior  would 


refuse  the  admission  to  his  ship  of  any  per- 
son whom  he  did  not  himself  approve,  and 
would  treat  him  as  a  trespasser.  The  Go- 
vernment proposed,  therefore,  to  insert  in 
the  Merchant  Shipping  BiU  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  provision  that,  if  re- 
quired by  either  party,  the  justices  should 
call  upon  a  surveyor  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  survey  the  ship,  whose  Eeport 
should  be  received  as  evidence,  and  who 
should  have  full  power  to  go  on  board  and 
make  his  inspection.  The  hon.  and  gal' 
lant  Member  must,  however,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  seamen  were  not  always  in  the 
right.  Some  made  it  a  practice  to  get 
their  advance  note  and  leave  the  ship,  on 
pretext  of  unseaworthiness  or  some  simi- 
lar excuse,  on  the  first  opportunity.  The 
Board  of  Trade  had  recently  before  them 
the  case  of  a  man  who  had  done  so  suc- 
cessfully no  less  than  thirteen  times.  He 
was  glad,  however,  to  inform  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  that  a  Eeport  received 
from  Beaumaris  the  day  before  yesterday 
stated  that  there  were  only  ten  prisoners 
in  the  gaol,  not  one  of  whom  was  a  sea- 
faring man. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  70.] 

[Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretaty 
Walpokf  Secretary  Lird  Stanley,) 

COICMITTEB.       [PBOOBESS  JTTLT  2.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Nev  Clause  (Payment  of  expenses  of 
conveying  voters  to  the  poll  illegal). 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
Clause  be  read  a  second  time." 

The  CHAITCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Before  we  proceed  further  with 
the  discussion  of  the  clause  moved  the 
other  day  by  the  hon.  Member  fox  Oldham 
(Mr.  Hibbert),  I  would  take  the  liberty 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
generally  to  the  position  in  which  this 
measure  is  placed  ;  and  I  will  conclude 
with  a  Motion,  so  that  any  hon.  Qen- 
tleman  may  be  enabled  to  favour  us 
with  his  opinion  on  the  subject.  Although 
the  Government,  I  hope,  have  at  no  time 
unreasonably  pressed  the  Committee  to 
prosecute  their  labours  in  regard  to  this 
Bill,  I  am  quite  sure  there  mast  be  a 
general  wish  on  the  part  of  the  House  that 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  should  have 
ample  time  afforded  it  for  giving  it  their 
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calm  and  deliberate  consideratioii.  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  after  having  taken 
into  their  consideration  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject  of  re-distribution 
by  the  Committee  through  the  divisions 
which  have  occurred,  think  they  are  jus- 
tified in  placing  this  interpretation  upon 
them — ^that,  subject  to  the  modified  clause 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr. 
Horsfall),  the  feeling  of  the  House  is  in 
favour  of  the  general  scheme  for  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  which  we  have  pro* 
posed.  If  that  be  the  general  feeling  of 
the  Committee  I  would  suggest — and  of 
course  it  is  a  line  which  we  can  take  only 
with  the  general  concurrence  of  the  Com- 
mittee—I would,  I  say,  suggest  that,  after 
settling  the  clause  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham,  we  should  be  permitted  to  go 
into  the  consideration  of  the  Schedules.  1 
do  not  myself  anticipate  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Schedules  need  be  of  that 
lengthened  and  laborious  character  which 
some  hon.  Members  have  supposed.  But, 
until  the  Schedules  are  concluded,  I  feel 
that  there  is  a  vagueness  as  to  the  time 
when  we  may  reach  the  close  of  our 
labours  which  is  very  detrimental.  I 
think  that,  after  discussing  and  settling 
the  Schedules,  we  might  consider — per- 
haps even  with  more  advantage  —  the 
clauses  which  hon.  Gentlemen  have  still 
on  the  Paper,  and  which  they  could  then 
bring  up  on  the  Eeport.  I  invito  the  views 
of  hon.  Members  on  this  suggestion.  It 
is  one,  of  course,  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  think  for  a  moment 
of  endeavouring  to  force  upon  the, Com- 
mittee. Indeed,  they  would  wish  that  it 
should  meet  with  very  general  concur- 
rence. But  it  is  our  opinion  that,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  course  it 
would  be  desirable  to  follow.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding that,  with  regard  to  these 
Schedules,  we  do  not  in  any  way  put  them 
on  the  table  of  the  House  as  being  so 
perfect  and  mature  that  the  Government 
are  of  opinion  they  should  be  treated  by 
the  House  as  measures  which  we  wish  to 
have  passed  unmodified.  The  House  will 
recollect  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  Schedules  were  prepared.  The  period 
allowed  the  Government  was  very  brief. 
It  was  only  during  the  Whitsuntide  re- 
cess. They  were  prepared  with  great 
care,  from  information  existing  in  the  Go- 
vernment offices,  by  persons  who  were 
competent  for  the  duty,  and  who  were  not 
under  the  influence  of  party  opinions  in 
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politics.     But  no  doubt  there  was  not 
necessarily  that  most  recent  local  know- 
ledge   in    reference   to    these   Schedules 
which  might  have  been  of  advantage.    All 
I  can  say  is  that  they  were  framed  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  place  before  the  House 
the  best  scheme  which  could  be  laid  before 
them,  and  one  which  was  necessary  to 
complete  the  Bill.      Besides  our  general 
confidence  in  the  machineir  we  have  pro- 
posed to  the  House,  we  have  submitted 
to  the  Committee,  and  the  Committee  have 
adopted  provisions,  granting  large  powers 
to  the  Boundary  Commissioners.    It  seems 
to  me,  then,  that  if  the  House  generally 
approve,  which  they  appear  to  have  done, 
the  scheme  of  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  re-distribution,  we  may  leave,  with 
perfect  confidence  to  the  Commissioners, 
many   points    of   detail  which  properly 
qualified  persons  will   be   able   to   urge 
before  them  with  much  greater  advantage 
than  could  be  done  in  Committee  of  the 
whole  House.     I  do  not  therefore  appre- 
hend that  any  great  period  of  time  need  be 
eipended  here  in  settling  the  Schedules  as 
far  as  we  can.     It  is  only  a  provisional 
settlement.     All  of  these  Schedules  will 
be  immediately  submitted  to  the  conside- 
ration of  men  who  will  have  every  means 
of  forming  a  correct  opinion.    Therefore, 
I  trust  the  House  will  not  require  much 
time  to  consider  them.      Thus  far  as  re- 
gards the  county  Schedules.     As  to  thoso 
for  the  boroughs,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
moiety  or  more  than  a  moiety  of  these 
seats  are  for  places  which  are  already  re- 
presented; so  that  there  will  be  no  pro- 
bability of  any  great  question  arising  in 
respect  to  these  boroughs.      There  then 
remain  the  thirteen  new  seats  which  we 
proposed  to  give  to  boroughs,  but  which 
must  now  be  reduced  to  nine.     So  that 
we  should  have  before  us  only  nine  new 
seats  to  consider.   The  four  new  places  that 
to  which,  after  due  deliberation,  we  find  that 
we  cannot  recommend,  under  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed  by 
the  votes  of  the  Committee,  that  repre- 
sentation should  be  granted,  would  be  St. 
Helen's,  Zeighley,  Luton,  and  Bamsley. 
In  respect  to  the  nine  remaining  places  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  found  to  be  any 
important  elements  of  controversy.     The 
Committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  it  will 
be  open  to  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
to  examine  these  places  exactly  as  in  the 
case  of  the  counties.    None  of  us  may  be 
prepared  to  relinquish  our  right  ultimately 
to  form  a  judgment  on  these  subject^ 
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though,  generally  speakmg,  I  helieye  the 
decision  of  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
will  give  satisfaction.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, I  heg  to  move  that  you,  Sir, 
report  Progress,  in  order  that  any  hon. 
Gentleman  who  desires  to  do  so  may  favour 
the  House  with  his  views  as  to  whether 
we  should  proceed  to  the  Schedules  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."  —  {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  JEx- 
chequer.) 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  had  a  new 
clause  to  propose,  and  he  feared  he  would 
propose  it  at  a  disadvantage  on  the  hring- 
ing  up  of  the  Report.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  Members  having  new  clauses  would 
labour  under  great  disadvantage  if  the 
only  opportunity  they  were  to  have  for 
discussion  were  to  be  tiie  occasion  to  which 
he  had  referred.  He  did  not  know  that 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  House  to  post- 
pone new  clauses  until  after  the  Schedules 
had  been  disposed  of,  but  if  that  was  to  be 
the  course  he  would  respectfully  suggest 
to  the  Committee  to  take  the  Schedules 
then,  on  the  understanding  that  the  clauses 
were  merely  postponed.  The  clause  he 
had  to  propose  was  of  great  interest  to  his 
own  constituency,  and  he  should  be  sorry  if 
by  any  chance  it  fell  through.  At  the  same 
time  he  concurred  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  in  wishing  to  facilitate  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  bright  :  I  beg  to  say  that  I 
think  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason  in 
the  proposal  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  just  submitted  to  the  notice 
of  the  Committee.  Everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  the  question  of  Reform 
must  be  aware  that  hon.  Members  might 
go  on  proposing  clauses  for  several  weeks, 
and  that  points  would  still  remain  which 
would  not  be  satisfactorily  adjusted.  I 
would  therefore  recommend  the  Committee 
to  take  the  course  which  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  advises  us  to  adopt,  and 
to  proceed  with  that  which  is  really  the 
great  question  before  us,  because  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  settle  every  point  which 
may  suggest  itself  to  Members  of  this 
House.  But  while  I  say  this,  I  feel  ex- 
tremely dissatisfied,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Committee  must  feel  dissatisfied,  with  the 
course  which  the  Government  propose  to 
take  with  regard  to  those  four  seats  which 
are  to  be  given  to  the  four  large  towns. 
When  this  question  was  first  brought  be- 
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fore  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  it  was  with  the  dis- 
tinct understanding  that  in  order  to  pro- 
vide six  seats  for  six  large  towns,  as  he 
suggested,  certain  small  boroughs  should 
be  disfranchised  or  grouped  together.  That 
proposal  was  negatived.  After  that  there 
was  much  discussion  among  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  House,  and  I  think  the 
general  feeling  was  that  a  greater  number 
of  Members  ought  to  be  allotted  to  the 
large  towns.  A  proposal  with  that  object 
was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee, not  by  a  Member  sitting  on  these 
Benches,  but  by  a  devoted  and  intelligent 
adherent  of  the  Government — the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  (Mr.  Horsfall) — who 
was  supported  by  his  Colleague,  as  well  as 
by  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Beecroft),  both  followers  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite.  The  proposal 
was  entirely  in  accordance  with  our  views, 
and  we  were  almost  unanimous  in  con- 
curring in  its  adoption.  But  then  arises 
the  question  where  the  four  seats  are  to  be 
found  which  it  was  decided  should  be  given 
to  the  four  large  towns  in  the  North.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposes  to 
strike  out  of  the  Schedules  for  the  purpose 
four  towns  which  he  has  acknowledged, 
by  the  fsLot  that  he  has  placed  them  in  the 
Schedules,  to  have  a  claim  to  be  repre- 
sented. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
laid  down  this  principle — I  do  not  agree 
with  it,  but  it  may  for  this  case  be  ac- 
cepted— ^that  you  should  proceed  in  any 
scheme  of  re-distribution  on  the  rule  of 
discovering  places  that  have  claims  to  be, 
and  require  to  be,  enfranchised,  and  that 
having  found  them  you  should  enfranchise 
them,  and  supply  them  with  Members  by 
taking  those  Members  from  smaller  bo- 
roughs which  have  not  the  same  claims  to 
be  represented  which  the  others  possess. 
Having  applied  that  nile,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  came,  after  careful  considera- 
tion, to  the  conclusion  that  St.  Helen's, 
in  Lancashire,  Keighley,  in  Yorkshire, 
Bamsley,  in  Yorkshire,  and  Luton,  in 
Bedfordshire,  ought  to  be  enfranchised. 
They  were  precisely  the  class  of  towns  he 
has  always  spoken  of  in  his  speeches,  and 
he  knows  perfectly  well  where — in  accord- 
ance with  the  principle  he  has  laid  down 
in  a  dozen  speeches  both  in  the  present 
and  in  former  Sessions — it  is  the  duty  of 
the  House  to  look  for  those  four  seats, 
and  that  is  in  some  of  the  small  boroughs 
which  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the 
country  to  have  disfranchised.    I  beg  to 
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tell  the  Committee  that,  as  I  hare  re- 
peatedly heard  from  Members  for  those 
extremely  little  boroughs,  and  from  re- 
spectable and  intelligent  persons  living  in 
them,  they  could  scarcely  confer  a  greater 
benefit  on  any  one  of  them  than  to  dis- 
franchise it.  I  referred  the  other  day  to 
a  little  borough — I  mean  Dartmouth,  and 
to  a  letter  which  I  received  from  one  of  its 
constituency.  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  the 
letter  by  me  at  the  time,  because  I  know 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  John  Hardy)  who 
represents  that  constituency  would  like  to 
hear  what  it  contains.  I  have,  however, 
brought  it  down  with  me  this  evening.  A 
gentleman  writes  to  me  from  Dartmouth, 
and  says — 

'<  I  am  an  old  Reformer,  and  have  resided  in 
this  borough  more  than  twenty  years.  Let  me 
entreat  you,  as  a  true  foe  to  corruption,  to  make 
an  eflfort  to  prevent  this  borough  retaining  its 
Parliamentary  importance,  as  proposed  by  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  place  is  as  corrupt  as  Totnes,  and 
if  Government  would  send  a  commission  on  in- 
quiry here,  startling  oonflrmatory  facts  could  be 
eUoited." 

As  to  those  facts  I  can  say  nothing,  except 
what  I  am  told  in  this  letter — 

*'  The  first  time  Mr.  Hardy  was  returned  here 
about  £6,000  was  spent  in  bribery." 

I  hope  this  is  an  exaggeration.  For  ought 
I  know  it  might  have  been  spent  as  much 
by  one  side  as  by  the  other. 

**  And  the  last  time  he  was  returned,  although 
unopposed,  it  is  well  known  that  it  was  by  means 
most  disgraceful.  At  one  election  here  one  man 
was  paid  £300  for  his  vote  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  tenants  have  been  evicted  by 
the  score  for  daring  to  vote  as  they  wished.  The 
boundary  of  the  borough  extends  in  one  direction 
nearly  four  miles ;  no  extension  or  rectification 
will  ever  cure  our  corruption.  In  conclusion,  let 
me  ask  the  Liberal  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  use  every  effort  to  extinguish  this  phujo 
as  a  separate  borough." 

["  Name,  name."]  The  name  of  the  writer 
is  W.  H.  Bees.  I  asked  him  if  he  had 
any  objection  to  my  making  this  use  of  his 
letter,  and  he  said,  "  No  ;  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  that  what  I  have  stated  is  true, 
and  if  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  should  be 
issued  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  find 
that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  as  I  have  re* 
presented  them  to  be."  I  feel  no  pleasure 
in  bringing  forward  a  matter  of  this  nature, 
which  may  give  pain  to  any  hon.  Member 
in  this  House  ;  but  I  recollect  having  had 
my  attention  repeatedly  drawn  to  those 
small  boroughs  by  those  by  whom  they 
were  represented.  One  Gentleman,  who 
occupied  the  position  of  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  who,  not  very  long  since,  sat 
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for  a  small  borough  in  the  West,  once  said 
to  me,  "If you  go  to  my  borough  and 
hold  a  meeting  there,  I  believe  you  may 
get  an  almost  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of 
its  disfranchisement."  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  truly  respectable  and  thoughtful, 
the  moral  and  religious  men  of  both  parties, 
concur  in  the  opinion  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  those  small  boroughs,  where,  I 
undertake  to  say,  there  can  be  no  freedom 
of  election,  the  representation  as  it  now 
exists  is  demoralizing  to  the  towns,  and 
injurious  to  them  in  every  respect.  If 
that  be  true — and  I  think  I  have  never 
said  anything  more  true  in  this  House— I 
cannot  help  expressing  my  regret  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not  taken 
the  four  Members  to  be  given  to  the  large 
towns  from  those  small  boroughs  which  it 
would  be  a  blessing  to  disfranchise,  leav- 
ing Keighley,  St.  Helen's,  Bamsley,  and 
Luton  to  be  represented  in  the  House  of 
Commons  as  he  originally  proposed.  I  do 
not  wish  to  bring  forward  any  proposal 
which  might  be  calculated  to  retard  the 
progress  of  this  Bill.  I  am  as  anxious  as 
any  other  hon.  Member  that  no  obstacles 
should  be  thrown  in  its  way.  For  that 
reason  I  have  abstained  from  moving  any 
Amendments  in  it.  It  is  true  I  made  a 
suggestion  with  respect  to  the  Clause  re- 
lating to  the  Boundary  Commission,  but  it 
consisted  of  only  a  few  words.  I  ab- 
stained from  proposing  Amendments  my- 
self, and  have  addressed  the  Committee 
only  with  respect  to  Amendments  proposed 
by  others.  But  if  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  deal  with  those  four 
seats  as  I  have  suggested,  he  would  give 
great  satisfaction  to  the  country.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  discountenanced 
and  discouraged  any  attempt  at  interpos- 
ing Amendments  of  any  kind  which  would 
be  likely  to  delay  the  progress  of  this 
measure,  and  even  though  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  should  not  think  fit  to  take  the 
course  I  have  indicated  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  the  Bill  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as 
the  rules  and  practice  of  the  House  will 
permit. 

Mr.  JOHN  HARDY  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  had 
chosen  to  become  a  receptacle  for — he 
would  not  say  anonymous  letters.  He 
was  sure,  however,  that  the  Committee 
would  not  attach  much  importance  to  the 
document  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
just  read, when  they  learnt  that  it  emanated 
from  one  of  those  pure-minded  Noncon- 
formists who  qualified  for  Totnes,  and  was 
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a  voter  for  that  immaculate  borough.  It 
appeared  from  the  evidence  which  had 
been  taken  before  the  Totnes  Committee, 
that  that  gentleman  and  some  others  went 
down  to  Totnes  once  a  year  and  cut  a  cab- 
bage to  show  that  the j  had  property  within 
its  limits.  He  did  not  mean  to  contend 
that  Dartmouth  was  immaculate,  but 
something  like  those  occurrences  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred  would,  he 
apprehended,  take  place  in  Birmingham  if 
a  Conservative  went  down  there  and  tried 
to  get  returned.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
presented  himself  at  Dartmouth,  and 
sought  to  turn  him  out,  he  would  have  to 
bribe  like  a  Whig.  It  was  the  old  story 
•—the  bad  habits  of  boroughs — ^large  and 
small.  Bribery  was  not  confined  to  the 
small  boroughs.  Witness  the  queer  pro- 
ceedings at  Huddersfield  and  Wakefield. 
In  comparison  with  those  places  Dart- 
mouth deserved  to  have  another  Member, 
and  he  would  recommend  the  Committee 
— ^following  the  advice  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Gladstone)  with  regard  to 
Sheffield — to  try  that  mode  of  dealing  with 
it  rather  than  to  take  away  the  Member  it 
had.  It  waa  true  a  man  had  received 
£300,  a  man  who  had  supported  the  Con- 
servative party  for  years.  At  the  last 
moment  his  principles  gave  way  before  the 
tremendous  prize  o£fered  him.  But  the 
temptation  came  from  the  Whig  side. 
Since  he  (Mr.  Hardy)  had  become  connected 
with  the  borough  there  had,  in  those  re- 
spects, been  a  great  improvement.  The 
gentleman  whose  name  the  hon.  Member 
had  mentioned  had  come  to  him,  and  had 
expressed  himself  very  handsomely,  and 
they  sat  down  to  luncheon  together  in  the 
most  friendly  manner  possible.  They  said, 
''We  wont  oppose  you  because,  if  a 
Liberal  comes  forward,  he  must  bribe." 
The  fact  was,  the  Conservative  feeling  was 
strong  in  the  borough,  and  if  the  Whigs 
thought  fit  to  go  there  with  the  view  of 
turning  but  the  Conservative  Member,  they 
could  not  expect  to  do  that  without  having 
recoarse  to  bribery.  They  it  was  who 
eaused  all  the  mischief,  and  if  they  would 
only  let  the  borough  alone  there  would  be 
no  bribery.  The  things  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  alluded  might  happen  any- 
where. Our  first  parents  fell,  being 
tempted  by  a  gentleman  who  was,  he  be- 
lieved, described  by  a  great  authority  as 
the  first  Whig.  Dartmouth  was  a  seaport, 
and  was  once  a  much  more  important  place 
than  Birmingham.    He  could  not  under- 


stand how  any  good  Liberal  could  find  it 
in  his  heart  to  disfranchise  a  borough 
which  was  so  near  Torbay,  the  spot  on 
which  our  great  deliverer  (William  III.) 
landed. 

Colonel  GILPIN  said,  he  hoped  to  be 
allowed  shortly  to  state  why  Luton,  which 
was  in  the  county  he  represented,  had 
claims  to  be  represented.  Luton  was  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  improving  towns 
in  the  South  of  England.  The  population 
at  the  last  Census  was  upwards  of  17,000, 
and  at  the  present  time  it  was  20,000. 
The  rental  was  £59,475  annually.  Up- 
wards of  £1,500,000  was  turned  over 
annually  in  the  straw  trade,  which  ex- 
tended over  all  the  surrounding  district. 
There  was  one  firm  alone  in  Luton  which 
turned  over  £160,000  annually,  and  which 
had  establishments  in  London,  New  York, 
and  Florence.  Within  the  last  six  years 
thirty- six  new  streets  had  been  built. 
The  rateable  value  of  the  property  in  1859 
was  £45,520.  It  was  now  £69,479. 
Lord  Eussell,  in  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment, proposed  to  give  a  third  Member  to 
Bedfordshire  on  account  of  the  various  in- 
terests to  be  represented.  The  case  had  not 
been  fairly  stated  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  though  of  course  he  did  not 
charge  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  in- 
tentional unfairness.  When  an  Act  of 
Parliament  was  being  drawn  up  which 
should  regulate  the  Representation  of  the 
People,  care  should  be  taken  that  all  the 
great  interests  of  the  country  should  be 
fairly  included.  It  was  not  fair  that 
these  boroughs  should  be  deprived  of 
the  prospect  of  representation  in  order 
that  certain  large  towns  should  have 
three  Members.  But  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  think  that  the  large  towns 
would  be  satisfied  with  this  concession? 
He  wished  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  adhered  to  the  decision  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  If  he  had  done  so 
he  would  have  shown  proper  considera- 
tion to  those  Gentlemen  who  had  done 
much  to  sacrifice  their  own  opinions  in 
order  to  give  the  Government  a  constant 
support.  He  hoped  that  even  yet  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  might  be  induced 
to  re-consider  his  decision. 

Mr.  J.  B.  SMITH  said,  he  approved  of 
the  withdrawal  of  the  claims  of  the  smaller 
boroughs  in  favour  of  the  more  eminent 
claims  of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Leeds, 
and  Birmingham.  He  thought  that  this 
sealed  the  contract  between  the  friends  of 
this  Bill  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
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quer,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  by  this 
course  the  passing  of  the  Bill  would  be 
much  expedited.  He  would  therefore 
postpone  for  the  present  moying  the  new 
clause  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  was  no  more 
fayourable  to  the  proposal  to  take  away 
the  four  Members  from  the  towns  which 
had  been  promised  them  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  he  could 
not  concur  with  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  believing  that  the  Government 
scheme  of  re-distribution  would  be  a  per- 
manent settlement,  or  satisfactory  to  the 
country.  At  the  same  time  he  was  so 
desirous  for  the  passing  of  this  great  mea- 
sure of  enfranchisement  that  he  most 
cordially  concurred  in  the  present  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
It  was  now  the  4th  of  July,  and  it  would 
be  impossible,  if  they  went  on  discussing 
all  the  new  clauses  stonding  on  the  paper, 
that  the  Bill  could  be  sent  up  to  the  House 
of  Lords  in  reasonable  time. 

ViscoTJNT  CRANBORNE  said,  the  course 
which  the  Member  for  Stockport  (Mr.  J. 
B.  Smith)  had  adopted  in  his  own  case 
was  the  rale  of  action  that  Members 
should  follow.  Any  one  who  felt  that  the 
point  which  he  wished  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  Committee  was  not  of  that 
extreme  importance  that  made  it  necessary 
to  press  it  forward,  would  do  wisely  to 
abstain  from  proposing  it,  but  he  depre- 
cated any  interference  with  the  ordinary 
forms  adopted  by  the  House.  There  never 
was  a  case  in  which  it  was  necessary  that 
all  the  forms  provided  to  'ensure  mature 
deliberation  should  be  so  carefully  ob- 
served as  with  regard  to  this  Bill.  He 
was  not  speaking  merely  in  reference  to 
its  great  importance,  altering,  as  it  did, 
the  Constitution  of  the  country ;  but  the 
origin  of  the  Bill,  the  way  it  had  been 
altered  from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to 
week,  the  way  in  wnich  it  had  sprung 
suddenly  into  new  features  in  the  brain  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  each 
emergency  arose,  warned  them  of  the 
danger  of  being  hustled  into  the  assent  of 
principles  of  which  they  did  not  approve. 
Let  them  look  at  the  way  the  proceeding 
suggested  would  bear  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  populations  with  whom  they  were  pro- 
posing to  deal.  They  had  a  sudden  pro- 
posal to  deprive  of  the  enfranchisement 
intended  for  them  four  boroughs  which 
had  been  nursing  themselves  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  what  was  in  store  for  them, 
and  surely  it  was  only  common  justice  to 

Mr.  J.  B.  Smith 


allow  a  sufficient  interval  to  pass  to  enable 
them  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  harsh 
measure  now  proposed  in  their  case.  Some 
of  the  Amendments  on  the  paper  might 
be  fairly  withdrawn,  but  there  were  others 
which  must  be  decided  before  the  Schedule 
could  be  discussed.  Amongst  these  were 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  South  Lancashire  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  to  give  another  Member  to  his 
division  of  the  county,  the  proposals  to 
give  two  Members  to  certain  boroughs,  and 
the  two  proposals  with  respect  to  cumu- 
lative voting.  The  usual  course  in  these 
cases  was  to  act  by  consent,  trusting  to 
the  patriotism  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Those  who  felt  that  their  proposals  might 
fairly  be  deferred  to  another  Session  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  Government ; 
while  those  who  felt  that  their  proposals 
ought  to  be  decided  upon  before  the  Com- 
mittee went  into  the  Schedules  would  no 
doubt  persist.  The  House  would  be  guilty 
of  great  temerity  if  they  set  aside  the 
forms  which  had  been  so  long  established, 
and  thrust  Members  violently  out  of  the 
way  that  they  might  hasten  by  a  few  days 
the  passing  of  this  Bill. 

Mb.  GLADSTOT^  said,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  dealing  with 
a  measure  of  gigantic  proportions.  He  was 
very  desirous  to  put  forward  that  measure, 
and  a  great  disposition  had  been  shown  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  to  put  it  forward. 
Considering  the  importance,  the  variety, 
and  the  necessary  complexity  of  the  sub- 
jects they  had  discussed,  he  thought  the 
measure  had  proceeded  with  remarkable 
rapidity.  If  it  were  true  that  they  were 
far  advanced  in  the  Session,  the  position 
in  which  they  were  was  due  to  any  or  all 
causes  rather  than  a  disinclination  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  make  reasonable 
progress  with  the  measure.  "Wliat  had 
happened?  They  had  gone  into  Com- 
mittee, they  had  discussed  the  clauses  of 
the  Bill,  they  had  disposed  of  all  the  new 
clauses  proposed  by  the  Government,  and 
some  three  or  four  proposed  by  private 
Members,  and  they  were  asked  now  to 
waive  the  right  of  proposing  clauses  in 
Committee.  He  quite  agreed  that  any  clause 
that  could  be  proposed  as  an  Amendment 
upon  the  Schedule  ought  to  be  so  proposed, 
instead  of  being  brought  forward  as  a 
separate  clause.  He  had  proposed  no 
Motion  since  April  relating  to  the  Bill, 
being  content  to  take  his  part  in  supporting 
or  opposing  the  Amendments  of  others. 
The  only  proposal  he  had  to  make  was  as 
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to  the  representation  of  South  Lancashire, 
and  he  took  that  course  because  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  feel,  considering  the  political 
relations  between  them,  that  he  could  apply 
to  either  of  his  Colleagues  to  undertake  the 
duty.  He  must  altogether  abandon  that 
proposal  unless  he  brought  it  forward  be- 
fare  they  came  to  the  Schedules.  The 
Schedule  relating  to  counties  was  to  be  filled 
up  by  counties  and  divisions  of  counties  to 
be  represented  by  two  Members  each.  As 
his  proposal  was  that  two  divisions  of 
South  Lancashire  should  be  represented  by 
three  Members  each,  it  would  be  incon> 
sistent  with  that  Schedule.  He  had  every 
desire  to  assist  the  progress  of  the  Bill, 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly accede  to  this  proposal. 

Sib  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  that  as 
one  of  the  Members  in  charge  of  a  clause, 
lie  rose  to  state,  in  consequence  of  what 
fell  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
that  his  desire  was  to  consult  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House.  As  he  had  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Session  done  all  in 
his  power  to  facilitate  the  passing  of  the 
Bill,  he  would  act  consistently  to  the  end, 
and  in  deference  to  the  House  postpone 
bis  clause,  which  he  considered  a  very 
important  one,  until  the  Beport. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  had  the  Government 
brought  in  early  this  Session  a  Bill  founded 
on  clear  and  broad  principles,  and  stuck  to 
it  during  the  Session,  they  might  then 
with  great  justice  have  appealed  to  hon. 
Gentlemen  at  this  advanced  period  of  the 
Session,  and  requested  them  to  withdraw 
their  own  private  views  in  order  to  facili- 
tate the  passing  of  the  measure.  It  is 
not  our  fault  that  we  have  not  made 
greater  progress.  The  Government  began 
with  Resolutions,  of  which  most  of  us 
appear  to  have  forgotten  every  thing 
except  the  two  leading  ones — the  double 
vote  and  giving  no  one  dass  a  predominance 
over  the  rest.  That  was  not  much  in  a 
direction  to  help  us  to  make  up  our  minds. 
The  next  thing  was  to  bring  forward  a  £6 
rating  qualification.  That  also  was  aban- 
doned. That  did  not  help  us  to  make  up 
our  minds.  Then  they  took  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  to  make  a  new  Bill  which 
they  brought  forward.  That  Bill  had  no 
difficulty  in  being  read  a  second  time  and 
getting  into  Committee.  But  since  it  has 
been  in  Committee  it  has  exhibited  one 
uninterrupted  course  of  Protean  change, 
so  that  hardly  anything  originally  pro- 
posed is  left.  That,  Sir,  is  not  alL  The 
Bill  contained  a  new,  violent,  startling, 


and,  as  I  think,  a  revolutionary  change, 
reducing  the  borough  franchise  to  house- 
hold suffrage.  That  was  sheltered  by  a 
number  of  safeguards,  every  one  of  which 
has  been  abandoned.  After  their  aban- 
donment private  Members,  as  for  instance 
the  hon.  Member  for  Stroud  (Mr.  Poulett 
Scrope)  and  others  tried  to  introduce  safe- 
guards, all  of  which  have  been  rejected. 
We  have  now  the  principle  of  household 
sufirage  pure  and  simple.  Everything  that 
tended  to  mitigate  or  moderate  it  has  been 
swept  away.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
scarcely  realize  the  state  of  afiairs.  They 
go  on  looking  at  the  matter  as  if  they 
could  now  treat  the  measure  in  the  same 
way  as  they  could  before  this  enormous 
stride  was  made.  The  truth  is  that  this 
measure  must  be  brought  in  some  degree 
into  conformity  with  the  state  to  which 
we  have  reduced  the  borough  franchise. 
Never  was  there  an  occasion  when  there 
was  more  necessity  to  consider  the  state  of 
things  which  this  borough  franchise  has 
created,  and  to  introduce  measures  calcu- 
lated to  mitigate  the  extreme  violence  and 
rashness  of  the  change.  We  have  to  bring 
the  rest  of  the  measure  into  accordance 
with  what  has  been  already  done.  The 
measure  was  framed  under  very  different 
circumstances  to  those  which  now  exist, 
and  before  we  dismiss  it  so  changed  from 
our  hands,  it  is  our  duty  to  consider  how 
we  are  to  bring  the  re-distribution  part  of 
the  measure  into  harmony  with  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  if  we  can  at  this 
eleventh  hour  mitigate  the  fearful  conse- 
quences some  of  us  apprehend.  The  Go- 
vernment erred  not  only  in  the  frequent 
changes  they  had  proposed,  they  also  erred 
in  the  order  of  their  business.  The  first 
step  for  the  Government  to  take,  and 
which  they  probably  would  have  taken 
had  they  known  what  they  meant  to  do, 
would  have  been  to  issue  the  Boundary 
Commission  to  ascertain  the  population 
and  the  constituency  within  certain  bound- 
aries. The  next  step  should  have  been  to 
re-distribute  upon  the  data  so  obtained. 
The  third  step  should  have  been,  having 
before  them  the  electoral  chart  of  the 
country,  to  settle  what  franchises  should 
be  given.  The  Government  have  inverted 
that  procedure,  they  have  turned  things 
upside  down;  and  now  we  are  told  we 
must  forego  every  chance  of  amending  the 
Bill,  in  order  to  extricate  the  Government 
from  its  difficulties.  My  own  Motion  is 
for  cumulative  voting  —  the  last  and  only 
chance,  a  very  small  one,  I  fear,  of  miti- 
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gating  the  violent  change  the  Consenrative 
Government  have  brought  upon  the  coun- 
try. I  will  be  no  party  to  abandon  the 
country  to  this  strange  and  violent  measure 
forced  upon  us,  as  I  say,  by  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite,  without  making  one  effbrt 
to  introduce  something  to  mitigate  its  evils. 
I  should  feel  that  I  was  deserting  my  duty 
if  I  did  so.  [''No,  no!"]  Ifhon.  Gentie- 
men  say  "No/'  I  ask  them  to  consider 
what  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Bright)  has  declared.  Does  he  ap- 
prove this  change?  After  agitating  the 
country  the  whole  autumn  for  household 
suffrage,  now  it  is  given,  how  does  he  like 
it?  I  am  reminded  of  the  landlord  in 
Lord  Lytton's  Felham,  who  gives  a  bad 
dinner  to  a  number  of  persons  who  are 
not  very  good  judges  of  gastronomy,  and 
who,  being  called,  is  forced  to  drink  up  a 
glass  of  his  own  wine,  which  nearly  kills 
him.  I  say  it  is  Gentlemen  opposite  that 
are  to  blame  for  the  present  state  of  things, 
not  we  ;  not  even  those  who  would  have 
been  well  content,  delighted  to  have  a  fixed 
fast  line  of  £5  rating.  Tou  have  forced 
this  on  us,  and  thrown  on  ns  the  duty 
of  Conservatives,  which  you  yourselves 
have  abandoned.  I  accept  it  as  far  as  I 
am  myself  concerned,  and  I  will  not  aban- 
don cumulative  voting  till  I  have  taken 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon  it. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  was  content  to 
adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  Amendment  for 
grouping  boroughs  of  which  he  had  given 
notice.  He  did  so,  not  because  he  had 
changed  his  opinion,  but  because  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  was  the  best  that 
could  be  made  with  reference  to  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  stood.  They  had  now 
arrived  at  a  period  when  it  was  impossible 
to  doubt  a  very  little  additional  delay 
would  seriously  imperil  the  fate  of  the 
measure.  He  did  not  pretend  that  the 
Bill  was  all  he  could  desire,  or  that  it 
arrived  at  the  end  proposed  in  the  way 
he  could  most  have  wished.  But  taking 
things  as  they  stood,  as  practical  men,  they 
ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  throwing  the 
measure  over  the  Session.  That  would 
not  be  a  Conservative  solution,  but  a  na- 
tional calamity.  On  these  grounds,  he 
was  perfectly  satisfied  to  adopt  the  course 
suggested  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  hold  over  his  Motion  respect- 
ing grouping  till  the  Report,  so  that  the 
Committee  might  proceed  without  further 
delay  to  the  Schedules. 
LoKD  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH  said, 
i/r.  Lowe 


he  must  complain  very  strongly  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  Government  had 
dealt  with  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and 
thriving  districts  in  the  country — ^the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  The  Bill  had  disfran- 
chised two  boroughs  in  that  division,  Ripon 
and  Slnaresborough,  but  it  had  promised 
to  give  a  Member  to  both  Xeighley  and 
Banisley.  That  promise  was  now  with- 
drawn, and  while  the  division  lost  two 
Members  it  received  in  turn  only  one-^ 
namely,  the  additional  Member  for  Leeds. 
He  repeated  that  that  was  not  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  district  of  such  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  importance  should  be 
treated.  The  step  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government  without  giving  the  division 
he  represented  any  time  to  consider  the 
position  in  which  it  was  placed. 

Mb.  clay  said,  he  had  a  suggestion 
on  the  Paper,  which  would  not  take  many 
minutes  to  discuss ;  but  he  would  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  Government  as  to 
the  time  when  it  should  be  brought  for- 
ward. He  thought  the  Bill  much  too  valu- 
able to  be  iinperiUed  by  the  delay  oc- 
casioned by  cuscussions  which  did  not 
directly  affect  it.  The  difficulty  had 
arisen  from  attempting  to  unite  re- distri- 
bution with  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
He  should  still  be  content  to  pass  this  ex- 
cellent Bill  in  relation  to  the  franchise  only, 
and  to  leave  the  re- distribution  of  seats  till 
next  Session.  He  was  afraid  that  if  they 
passed  this  scheme  of  re-distribution  they 
would  have  inequalities  almost  as  great  as 
those  which  they  were  seeking  to  remove. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  :  Assuming,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  a  right  to  do,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  House  are  really  anxious 
to  pass  the  measure  this  Session,  the  pro- 
posal he  has  made  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able one.  Of  course,  we  all  understand 
the  view  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Calne.  He  objects 
altogether  to  proceed  with  the  Bill.  He 
has  avowed  his  hostility  to  anything  of 
the  kind,  and  wishes  to  delay  the  measure 
altogether.  [Mr.  Lows :  Not  in  the  least.] 
Then  he  must  have  altered  his  opinions. 
He  has,  at  all  events,  denounced  Reform 
from  both  sides  of  the  Hou6e.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable one,  nor  is  it  unusual.  It  can,  how- 
ever, only  be  carried  out  by  consent  of 
those  who  have  Amendments  on  the  Paper. 
Out  of  the  thirty-eight  or  forty  clauses 
that  might  be  moved  before  we  come  to 
the  Schedules,  thirty-two  might  as  well  be 
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moved  on  the  Beport  as  at  a  previous 
stage.  Then  there  are  proposals  for  giving 
additional  Members  to  particular  places. 
If  we  are  to  take  these  all  in  succession 
we  may  remain  here  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. But  the  common  sense  of  the 
House  is  against  taking  all  the  Motions  at 
present  in  detail,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  given  expression  to  the  feeling 
of  the  House  by  the  proposal  he  has  made. 
Therefore  I  would  suggest  as  to  these 
clauses,  that  hon.  Members  would  exercise 
a  wise  discretion  were  they  to  tell  their 
constituents  when  they  see  them  again, 
that  they  found  the  temper  of  the  House 
was  not  favourable  to  these  clauses,  and 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  their  receiv- 
ing any  substantial  support ;  therefore 
they  did  not  think  it  desirable  to  press 
them.  If  that  class  of  clauses  be  with- 
drawn, the  other  new  clauses  could  be 
discussed  just  as  well  upon  the  bringing 
up  of  the  Eeport  as  in  Committee.  I  do 
not  see  why  even  the  very  important  pro- 
posal of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Calne  in  favour  of  cumulative 
voting  cannot  be  discussed  by  the  House 
when  Mr.  Speaker  is  in  the  Uhair,  when 
doubtless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
be  able  to  make  out  a  case  in  its  favour. 
I  think  that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer is  a  reasonable  one  ;  that  its  accept- 
ance will  really  facilitate  the  despatch  of 
public  business,  and  enable  us  to  look 
forward  to  a  period  not  very  long  deferred 
when  we  may  get  out  of  Committee. 

Mb.  henry  BEAUMONT  said,  he 
had  been  greatly  surprised  on  coming 
down  to  the  House  that  evening  to  find 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed  to 
take  the  promised  seat  from  Barnsley. 
Against  that  proposal  he  begged,  on  behalf 
of  Yorkshire,  to  tender  his  humble  protest. 
They  should  rather  consider  the  claims  to 
additional  seats  of  such  places  as  Don- 
caster  and  Eotherham. 

Mb.  J.  HARDY  said,  he  would  remind 
the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Beaumont)  that 
three  or  four  years  ago  an  additional 
Member  was  given  to  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  having  an- 
nounced his  scheme  for  obtaining  the  four 
additional  seats  required,  had  proposed 
that  the  Committee  should  at  once  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Schedules. 
Were  the  Committee  to  agree  to   these 


Schedules  they  would  be  bound  to  accept 
the  plan  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
taking  the  four  Members  from  the  four 
boroughs  he  had  named.  It  was  never 
thought  that  Members  would  not  be  given 
to  three  of  the  largest  of  the  new  bo- 
roughs, and  time  should  be  given  to  the 
inhabitants  of  those  towns  to  have  their 
opinion  on  the  subject  represented  to  the 
House.  He  considered  that  even  the  best 
proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
the  re-distribution  of  seats  was  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  he  was  not  very  sorry  that  it 
should  be  more  so,  because  they  might 
then  expect  that  they  should  re-open  the 
question  in  a  year  or  two.  He  appealed 
to  the  Committee  and  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself  whether  such  a  pro- 
posal was  a  reasonable  one.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  not  given  them  satis- 
factory information  as  to  the  area  of  the 
boroughs  from  which  he  proposed  to  take 
the  four  seats.  In  the  absence  of  such 
information  it  was  unreasonable  to  ask 
those  who  felt  an  interest  in  those  .places 
to  assent  at  once  to  a  proposal  to  deprive 
them  of  the  promised  representation.  To 
adopt  the  course  indicated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  to  betray  the 
Committee  to  commit  themselves  to  a 
decision  that  night,  which  would  be  a 
most  undesirable  proceeding. 

Mb.  WHITE  said,  that  without  some 
such  concession  on  the  part  of  private 
Members  as  was  asked  for  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  it  was  obvious  the  Bill 
could  not  be  passed  within  a  reasonable 
time.  Holding  that  opinion,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
proposal.  They  could  not  expect  that  this 
contemptible  Bcneme  'of  re-distribu'^n 
Would  DO  satisfactory.  They  should  not, 
fibwever,  mtertere  wiih  the  good  work  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  but  hasten  this 
Bill  through,  and  it  would  be  the  first 
study  of  the  new  reformed  Parliament  to 
correct  what  was  objectionable.  Then 
they  would  have  a  re-distribution  of  seats 
that  would  make  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  really  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  England. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  Government  felt  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  submit  the  proposal  I  have 
made  to  the  Committee,  and  I  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  Committee  have  received 
that  proposal.  I  trust  to  the  good  sense 
and  to  the  good  temper  of  the  Committee 
to  settle  this  question.     I  have  not  the 
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slightest  wish  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  rights  of  private  Memhers.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  Com- 
mittee is  at  all  opposed  to  the  snggestion 
I  threw  out.  Of  course,  if  the  proposal 
he  adopted,  such  a  line  of  conduct  must 
he  pursued  as  will-  he  consistent  with  the 
rights  of  hon.  Memhers  who  may  have 
Motions  to  hring  forward  which  will 
really  affect  the  re-distrihution  of  seats, 
and  which  are  not  merely  introduced  for 
show  or  at  the  request  of  constituents.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  the  Committee  should 
come  to  a  decision  on  the  suhject  to-night. 
I  hope,  however,  that  hon.  Memhers  will 
think  over  the  proposal,  aud  will  give  it 
their  hest  consideration.  I  will  not  now 
discuss  the  points  which  have  heen  raised 
hy  various  hon.  Gentlemen,  as  there  will 
he  ample  opportunity  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  meet  any  ohjections  to  the 
course  they  propose  on  a  future  occasion. 
I  will  merely  advert  to  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Frederick 
Cavendish),  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  he  thinks  I  have  treated  the  county 
of  York  with  great  injustice  in  withhold- 
ing seats  from  certain  boroughs.  In  reply 
to  his  remarks,  I  can  only  say  that  out  of 
the  forty-five  seats  at  our  disposal,  we 
have  given  five  to  that  county,  four  of 
which  have  been  given  to  that  division  of 
the  county  which  he  represents.  I  beg  to 
withdraw  the  Motion  to  report  Progress. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdrawn, 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  supported 
the  clause.  The  case  of  counties,  no  doubt, 
was  difibrent  from  that  of  boroughs,  and 
there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  ap- 
plying the  clause  to  them.  But  he  could 
not  see  that  it  was  a  very  great  tax  upon 
persons  if  once  in  three  or  four  years  they 
were  to  pay  half-a-crown  for  a  vehicle  or 
walk  half-a-dozen  miles  to  record  their 
Totes.  If  there  were  no  questions  of  bri- 
bery involved  in  the  matter  he  would  be 
still  opposed  to  the  present  system  on  the 
ground  of  excessive  expense.  He  had 
heard  of  £230,000  being  spent  in  fourteen 
county  elections,  and  in  one  case  in 
Yorkshire  the  sum  had  been  as  high  as 
£27,000.  Generally  a  county  contest  cost 
between  £4,000  and  £5,000.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  was  that  not  the  best  men 
hut  the  richest  men  were  put  forward. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  present  system 
upon  the  ground  that  the  expenses  of 
elections  ought  to  be  lessened,  so  as  to 
allow  men  of  moderate  means  to  give  the 
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benefit  of  their  experience  to  the  country. 
The  candidate  who  engaged  a  number  of 
carriages  to  bring  his  voters  to  the  poll, 
no  doubt  offered  an  incentive  to  the  per- 
sons from  whom  he  obtained  them  to  Tote 
for  their  employer.  But  in  boroughs  no 
persons  could  think  of  bringing  voters  to 
the  poll  in  carriages  except  out-voters. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  said  the  other 
night  that  it  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
very  dirty  thing  if  they  were  to  throw 
upon  other  people  the  expenses  which  are 
now  borne  by  the  candidates,  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  replied  that  if  such  were 
public  opinion,  the  sooner  it  was  changed 
the  better.  He  did  not  believe  that  such 
was  public  opinion.  Public  opinion,  on 
the  contrary,  was  this  —  that  if  that 
House  were  to  continue  the  present  system 
they  would  be  legislating  in  their  own 
fayour.  The  greater  number  of  Members 
were  rich  men,  and  people  believed  that 
they  wished  to  keep  that  House  a  close 
borough.  He  would  yote,  therefore,  not 
only  for  the  present  proposal,  but  for  any 
other  which  would  tend  to  diminish  the 
present  excessive  expenditure. 

LoBD  HENLEY  said,  he  was  sorry  it 
had  been  determined  not  to  apply  this 
clause  to  counties,  though  it  was  Uie  more 
obvious  and  easier  course.  There  were 
no  doubt  difficulties  in  the  way,  but  he 
regretted  the  Committee  quitting  this  sub- 
ject without  making  any  attempt  to  dimi- 
nish county  election  expenses.  There  were 
two  classes  of  county  electors  who  would 
scarcely  be  able  to  give  their  votes  at  all  if 
they  were  not  allowed  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  poll — namely,  those  who  resided  out- 
side the  counties,  and  those  who,  though 
living  within  them,  were  at  a  considerable 
dbtance  from  a  polling  booth.  He  was 
aware  of  an  instance  in  which  one-sixth 
of  the  constituency  lived  outside  the 
county.  When  non-residents  or  Yoters  at 
a  distance  were  canvassed,  one  of  the  first 
questions  they  asked  was,  whether  they 
would  have  their  travelling  expenses  paid  ? 
He  admitted  the  difficulty,  but  he  did  not 
see  the  remedy.  Voting  papers  might 
have  provided  a  remedy.  When  the  sub- 
ject of  Toting  papers  was  under  discussion 
he  had  come  down  to  the  House  greatly 
divided  in  mind  as  to  how  he  should  yote. 
He  was  inclined  to  think  now  that  they 
had  come  to  a  wrong  decision  on  that 
matter.  At  all  eyents,  if  they  did  not 
adopt  yoting  papers  to  the  full  extent, 
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they  ought  to  haTe  adopted  them  so  far  as 
related  to  non-resident  yoters  who  had  to 
he  hronght  from  distances,  a  thing  which 
mainly  contributed  to  swell  the  election 
expenses.  He  remembered  an  instance  in 
which  the  travelling  expenses  of  voters 
had  amounted  to  nearly  £1  a-head,  which 
was  about  one-half  or  two-fifths  of  the 
whole  expenses.  Another  remedy  was 
additional  polling  places.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men would  only  put  their  shoulders  to  the 
wheel  in  this  matter  they  might  make  one 
of  the  most  useful  reforms.  A  circle  with 
a  radius  of  six  miles  would  probably  con- 
tain twenty  parishes,  or  one  of  seven  miles 
twenty-five  or  thirty  parishes,  and  he 
thought  there  might  be  a  polling  place  for 
every  such  district.  He  would  not  leave 
the  matter  to  the  discretion  of  Quarter 
Sessions  —  a  tribunal  excellent  for  many 
purposes  and  composed  of  high-minded 
English  gentlemen  ;  but  being  composed 
almost  entirely  of  landowners  it  could  not 
be  expected  to  show  perfect  impartiality 
in  political  questions.  It  might  be  thought 
that  to  keep  up  the  expense  of  elections 
had  a  Conservative  tendency,  as  keeping 
the  representation  in  the  hands  of  men 
of  large  fortunes ;  but  even  if  this  were 
the  case,  how  many  ancient  and  wealthy 
families  had  been  ruined  by  the  expenses 
of  contested  elections  ?  The  present  state 
of  things  was  eminently  unsatisfactory. 
With  regard  to  the  Bill  itself,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  in  some  degree  imperilled  by  the 
length  of  time  its  discussion  had  occupied, 
and  he  fully  concurred  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  clauses  to 
which  he  had  referred  should  be  postponed 
until  after  the  Schedules.  He  hoped  that 
election  expenditure  would— if  not  now 
~-on  a  future  occasion  be  placed  on  a 
satisfactory  footing. 

Mb.  ALGEKNON  EGERTON  said, 
he  objected  to  the  application  of  the  clause 
to  counties  where  the  poor  could  not  walk 
the  long  distances.  The  result  would  be 
to  give  an  advantage  to  rich  landowners, 
whose  tenants  would  be  glad  to  oblige 
them  by  lending  all  their  carts  and  con- 
veyances. But  he  would  join  cordially  in 
support  of  any  proposal  for  diminishing 
the  expense  of  elections,  which  was  felt 
as  a  heavy  tax,  and  often  an  intolerable 
one. 

Sib  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that 
though  prepared  on  principle  to  apply  the 
clause  universally,  he  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  for  Oldham  would  consent,  as  a 
compromise,  to  exclude  counties  and  the 


four  boroughs  which  were  in  the  nature 
of  counties.  The  expense  of  conveyances 
in  some  boroughs  were  the  heaviest  items 
of  charge,  and  had  virtually  revived  the 
property  qualification.  It  being  in  some 
boroughs  looked  upon  as  almost  un- 
English  to  walk  to  the  poll,  the  expense, 
with  an  enlarged  franchise,  would  be 
alarming.  Possibly,  the  greatest  danger 
of  all  was  the  increasing  power  of  the 
purse,  which  appeared  to  be  far  too  great 
already.  It  was  said  that  the  voters 
would  be  practically  disfranchised  if  the 
proposal  were  carried,  but  the  candidate 
was  not  to  enfranchise  the  voter  with  his 
money.  If  the  vote  was  regarded  as  a 
favour  conferred  upon  the  candidate,  it 
led  directly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
candidate  was  to  pay  the  voter's  rates, 
and  whatever  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  vote,  and  this  principle  led  directly  to 
bribery.  A  vote  was  not  a  favour  con- 
ferred upon  the  candidate  -^  at  least  it 
ought  not  to  be  so.  Were  that  the  right 
view  to  take  of  it  the  voter  was  logic^ly 
entitled  to  recompense  for  loss  of  time, 
and,  in  fact,  to  sell  his  vote  on  the  best 
terms  he  could.  The  Constitution  did  not 
so  regard  it.  It  was  no  part  of  the  duty 
of  the  candidate  to  enable  a  man  to  vote, 
and  on  the  principle  of  selection  the  man 
who  would  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the 
poll,  and  would  not  mind  incurring  a 
little  expense  for  conveyance,  showed  his 
fitness  for  the  franchise.  If,  as  had  been 
said  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Rochester, 
nobody  in  his  borough  would  walk  half  a 
mile  to  vote  for  him — [Mr.  Wykbham 
Martin  said  he  had  not  made  such  a  re- 
mark]— it  only  showed  that  persons  of  that 
kind  were  not  entitled  to  the  sufirage. 

Mb.  SANDFORD  said,  he  could  not 
understand  why,  if  there  was  a  principle 
involved,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
could  consent  to  exempt  counties  and  four 
boroughs  from  its  application.  [Sir  Robebt 
CoLUEB  said  he  had  only  suggested  this 
as  a  compromise.]  But  was  he  prepared 
to  conduct  legislation  upon  the  principle 
of  compromising  his  opinions?  A  more 
immoral  doctrine  he  had  never  heard.  He 
protested  against  counties  and  boroughs 
being  treated  dififerently.  Many  of  his 
constituents  were  seven  miles  distant  from 
the  poll,  and  it  would  be  imfair  to  prohibit 
the  conveyance  of  these  while  fdlowing 
more  well-to-do  persons  to  be  brought  up 
from  a  distance  to  county  elections.  As 
for  the  multiplication  of  polling-places  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Henley) 
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this  would  inyolve  greater  expense  to  the 
candidate  than  the  conveyance  of  voters. 
The  observations  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  specially  applicable  to 
this  clause,  which  was  more  fit  for  a 
Select  Committee. 

Mb.  PAULL  said,  it  was  impossible 
for  the  Committee  to  entertain  such  a 
variety  of  proposals  as  were  submitted  to 
them.  He  understood  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Corrupt  Practices  were  in  favour 
of  an  alteration  of  the  present  law  per- 
mitting the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the 
poll.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  object  would 
not  be  accomplished  by  the  clause  pro- 
posed,  and  it  was  only  a  waste  of  time  to 
discuss  it.  What  was  to  prevent  a  can- 
didate from  hiring  carriages  for  himself? 
Any  gentleman  might  hire  two  or  three 
carriages  for  himself  and  his  private 
friends,  and  cause  them  to  enter  the  town 
where  they  were  wanted.  He  would  then 
be  using  his  own  carriages,  and  the  law 
could  not  touch  him.  But  a  jobmaster 
would  come  under  penalties  if  he  allowed 
a  candidate  to  hire  his  carriages  for  the 
purposes  of  his  election.  He  recommended 
the  withdrawal  of  the  clause,  with  a  view 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  at  a  future 
period. 

Mb.  p.  WYKEHAM  MARTIN  said,  he 
must  deny  that  he  had  stated  on  a  former 
occasion  that  no  constituent  of  his  would 
go  half  a  mile  to  vote  for  him.  He  thought 
in  many  cases  the  clause  would  prove  a 
great  hardship  to  many  working  men 
whose  time  was  very  limited.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  Committee  would  negative 
it.  It  was  very  hard  in  large  boroughs, 
on  men  who  had  only  an  hour  for  dinner, 
to  have  to  walk  a  distance  to  the  poll.  In 
the  case  of  the  dockyards  the  men  got  a 
half-holiday. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  withdraw  this  dause. 
If  the  Committee  settled  all  the  questions 
relating  to  enfranchisement  and  the  distri- 
bution of  seats,  these  two  great  matters 
would  be  quite  as  much  as  they  could 
get  through  this  year.  Such  matters  as 
were  provided  for  by  the  clause  would  be 
much  better  considered  next  February  or 
March  than  now.  Whatever  was  done 
now  would  be  done  in  a  hurried  manner. 
Next  year,  too,  they  would  know  more 
about  boundaries,  and  how  the  voters  were 
distributed  in  the  boroughs,  and  they  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  whether  any 
fresh  machinery  would  be  introduced  with 
respect  to  polling-places  and  voting  papers. 

Mr.  Sand/ord 


He  had  not  hitherto  seen  his  way  clearly 
as  to  the  machinery  for  voting  papers,  but 
he  had  seen  a  proposal  which  obviated 
some  of  the  objections,  and  under  which 
every  man  would,  at  some  period  before 
voting,  give  in  his  assertion  tiiat  he  meant 
to  vote  by  polling-papers.  There  would 
thus  be  no  difficulty  about  his  identity. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Committee  should  confine 
itself  to  matters  relating  either  to  enfran- 
chisement or  disfranchisement  came  rather 
late.  It  would  be  a  left-handed  way  of 
saving  time,  because  the  Committee  had 
been  recently  dealing  with  other  matters 
relating  to  expenses  at  elections.  They 
had  refused  to  pass  a  clause  charging  cer- 
tain expenses  on  the  county,  and  they  had 
also  had  before  them  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland.  With  re- 
spect to  boroughs,  the  difficulties  in  carry- 
ing out  this  clause  were  altogether  very 
slight,  and  as  a  great  practical  good  was 
now  within  their  grasp  he  hoped  they 
would  affirm  the  clause. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  sugges- 
tion he  had  thrown  out  was  in  answer  to 
the  appeal  made  to  the  Committee  by  the 
Chancdlor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  that  one  reason  why 
the  clause  ought  to  be  postponed  was  that 
it  was  mixed  up  with  the  expenses  charge- 
able for  polling-places.  If  the  conveyance 
of  voters  to  the  poll  was  declared  illegal, 
the  authorities  would  in  all  probability 
increase  the  number  of  polling-places  very 
considerably.  It  would  then  be  necessary 
to  employ  an  increased  number  of  sheriff' 
deputies  and  polling  clerks.  The  proper 
charge  for  such  services  required  to  be 
regulated  by  law.  At  present  the  candi- 
date paid  everything  that  was  demanded 
of  him,  and  if  there  were  to  be  an  enormous 
number  of  polling-places,  what  might  be 
termed  the  legitimate  expenses  of  candi- 
dates would  be  considerably  increased.  To 
pass  the  present  clause  would  only  be  deal- 
ing with  one  branch  of  the  subject  He 
thought  that  the  whole  matter  ought  to 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  he 
hoped,  therefore,  that  the  suggestion  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  behind  him  (Mr.  Henley) 
would  be  adopted. 

Mb.  M'LAREN  said,  that  there  wonld 
be  considerable  force  in  the  observations 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  if  the 
evil  with  which  they  were  proposing  to 
deal  would  not  be  intensified  by  the  pre- 
sent Eill.  Eut  the  Bill  would  at  least 
double  the  number  of  electors  in  every 
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borough,  and  in  the  large  towns  they 
woald  be  increased  three-fold.  If  the 
present  system  of  conyeying  electors  to  the 
poll  were  to  be  continued,  it  followed  that 
the  expenses  of  conTcying  them  would  be 
proportionately  increased  two  or  three-fold. 
Their  object  should  be  not  so  much  to  cut 
down  expenses  as  to  prevent  them  from 
increasing  three-fold  in  amount.  From  a 
Eetum  printed  last  year  of  the  expense  of 
conreying  voters  to  the  poll,  he  found  that 
in  Liverpool  one  set  of  candidates  paid 
£592  for  conveying  voters  to  the  poll, 
and  the  others  £431,  making  a  total  of 
£1,023.  By  this  Bill  the  voters  in  Liver- 
pool would  be  increased  more  than  three- 
fold. Why,  therefore,  should  the  candi- 
dates be  expected  in  future  to  pay  £3,000 
for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to  the  poll  ? 
In  Manchester  £738  was  paid  for  a  similar 
purpose.  The  burgh  of  Glasgow  contained 
only  seven  square  miles,  and  there  were 
about  fifteen  polling-places  at  the  elections 
there,  so  that  there  could  be  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  any  man  walking  to  the  poll. 
Yet  the  expenses  of  conveyance  at  Glasgow 
amounted  to  £686.  Again,  Edinburgh 
contained  only  six  square  miles,  and  it 
had  thirteen  polling-places,  or  one  in  each 
ward.  Yet  the  amount  paid  for  conveyance 
there  was  £330,  which  was  equally  divided 
between  the  two  parties,  showing  that  no 
advantage  could  be  derived  by  the  one 
party  over  the  other.  It  was  therefore 
plain  that  conveyances  for  voters  to  the 
poll  were  not  needed,  but  it  would  appear 
as  if  voters  expected  to  be  waited  on  by 
candidates  and  driven  by  them  to  the  poll. 
Such  a  system  from  its  great  expense  must 
increase  the  difficulty  of  getting  candidates 
to  come  forward  for  great  constituencies, 
nnl^s  they  had  some  other  object  in  view 
than  the  good  of  the  people. 

Sib  T.  F.  BUXTON  said,  there  was 
another  evil  really  worth  consideration, 
namely,  the  great  risk  which  attached  to 
candidates  in  liaving  some  illegality  done 
at  a  distance  in  their  name  without  having 
the  power  of  checking  it.  An  agent  might 
be  authorised  to  procure  a  ticket  and  con- 
veyance for  a  voter  who  resided  a  great 
distance  from  the  polling-place,  but  from 
some  neglect  might  give  the  voter  money 
to  buy  his  own  ticket  or  provide  his  con- 
veyance, instead  of  doing  it  for  him.  The 
result  of  such  a  procee£ng  was  that  the 
candidate  unknowingly  was  guilty  of  a 
crime  under  the  bribery  laws,  and  he  was 
pointed  out  as  a  person  who  had  recourse 
to  corrupt  and  illegal  practices. 


Mr.  clay  said,  this  clause  ought  to  be 
carried,  because  the  sooner  they  adopted 
it  the  better  would  they  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  whole  matter. 

Mb.  CORBANCE  said,  he  concurred  in 
the  views  which  had  been  expressed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  on  this  clause, 
and  concurred  in  the  sentiment  of  regret 
that  had  been  expressed  that  it  should  not 
be  extended  to  counties.  He  confessed 
he  could  only  see  one  practical  difficulty 
against  it,  namely,  that  they  must  either 
increase  the  polling-places  or  permit  the 
use  of  voting  papers.  If  they  increased 
the  polling-places  the  town  voters  would 
have  an  advantage  over  those  residing  in 
the  rural  parts.  That  might  be  obviated 
by  having  a  poUing-place  in  every  parish, 
the  votes  to  be  taken  by  the  overseer, 
who  should  be  a  sworn  agent  for  the  pur- 
pose. By  that  means  they  would  also  get 
rid  of  much  drunkenness  and  many  dis- 
graceful scenes. 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  said,  the  ex- 
penses of  the  polling*  places  ought  not  to 
be  paid  by  the  candidates,  but  by  the 
borough  or  county.  The  appointment  of 
polling-places  in  every  parish  and  the 
officers  to  take  the  votes  might  be  left  to 
the  Lord-lieutenant ;  and  he  rather  con- 
curred in  the  suggestion  that  the  agency 
of  some  parish  officer  should  be  employed. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said  he  felt  bound  to 
avail  himself  of  that  opportunity  of  press- 
ing his  proposal.  He  was  prepared  to 
restrict  the  clause  to  boroughs  and  also 
to  except  from  it  the  four  boroughs  men- 
tioned in  the  discussion  the  other  evening, 
although  he  should  have  been  glad  to  see 
them  tdl  included.  He  hoped  that  if  the 
clause  were  passed  some  hon.  Member 
would  bring  up  a  clause  which  would 
meet  the  difficulties  respecting  counties. 

Question  put,  '*  That  the  Clause  be 
read  a  second  time." 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  166 j 
Noes  101  :  Majority  6S. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  would  move  to 
insert,  after  the  word  "election,"  in  the 
second  line,  the  words,  "  for  any  borough 
except  Aylesbury,  Crioklade,  East  Retford, 
and  New  Shoreham,"  thereby  restricting 
the  clause  prohibiting  the  payment  of  ex- 
penses for  the  conveyance  of  voters  to 
boroughs,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
named. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  thought  it  unfair 
(o  confine  the  exception  to  these  four  bo- 
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roughs,  as  it  was  well  known  there  were 
many  others  where  non-resident  voters 
would  have  to  be  convejed  considerable 
distances  to  the  poll.  He  could  not  un- 
derstaud  why  in  these  instances  voters 
were  to  be  excluded  from  benefits  which 
it  was  proposed  to  confer  in  practically 
analogous  cases.  Every  borough  had  its 
own  specialty,  and  in  many  there  were 
poor  men  periodically  absent  under  vaiy- 
ing  circumstances,  who  would  be  virtually 
disfranchised  if  they  could  not  be  con^ 
veyed  to  the  poll.  He  thought  that  to 
allow  a  man's  railway  fare  to  be  paid 
where  there  was  no  possibility  of  a  corrupt 
motive  being  involved  in  the  payment  was 
a  very  reasonable  proposal.  The  present 
law  operated  very  fairly,  was  uniform  in 
boroughs  and  counties,  and  ought  not  to 
be  altered  as  proposed. 

General  FORESTER  said,  he  moved 
that  Much  Wenlock  be  included  with 
the  other  four  boroughs  named,  as  its  area 
was  very  extensive. 

Sir  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  did 
not  think  that  voters  in  counties,  if  purity 
of  election  was  to  be  fully  maintained, 
ought  to  have  their  expenses  of  going  to 
the  poll  paid  any  more  than  voters  in 
boroughs. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that  the 
whole  matter  had  in  1860  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  which  sat  on  the  subject 
of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  and  that 
they  made  a  report  with  which  the  pre- 
sent clause  was  in  conformity.  The  four 
boroughs  of  East  Retford,  Cricklade,  Shore- 
ham  and  Aylesbury  were  excepted  in  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832,  because  they  were 
connected  with  the  counties,  and  he  would 
recommend  the  Committee  not  to  except 
any  more. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  that 
the  area  of  the  borough  of  Greenwich  was 
very  extensive.  The  case  might  be  met 
by  providing  that  no  voter  should  be 
carried  to  the  poll  who  resided  within  one 
mile  of  the  polliog  place. 

Viscouirr  GALWAY  said,  that  the 
House  had  distinctly  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  these  four  boroughs  should  be 
exempted,  and  be  considered  as  counties, 
and  he  hoped  that  no  others  would  be 
added. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  he  should  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Member  for  Wenlock, 
and  should  afterwards  move  that  Maldon 
be  included  in  the  clause,  as  it  covered  an 
area  of  over  forty  square  miles. 
Mr.  Fatwe 


Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  seemed 
likely  that  they  would  go  on  discussing 
the  merits  of  every  borough.  Very  good 
reasons  had  been  shown  for  omitting  coun- 
ties from  the  operation  of  the  clause,  and 
it  would  be  only  fair  to  include  in  the 
exception  those  boroughs  in  which  free- 
holders would  have  a  right  to  vote.  He 
suggested  that  a  schedule  of  places  to  be 
excluded  should  be  prepared,  and  then  the 
matterimight  be  settled  when  the  Schedule 
came  on  for  discussion. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  wished  to 
point  out  the  inconsistent  position  in  which 
the  House  had  placed  itself  by  refusing  a 
few  nights  before,  to  accept  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Lichfield 
(Colonel  Dyott),  giving  borough  freeholders 
their  votes  in  the  boroughs.  This  Amend- 
ment had  brought  them  face  to  face  with 
the  sham  counties — as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westminster  had  so  truly  called  them 
elsewhere  —  made  up  as  they  were  of 
constituencies  of  purely  borough  voters  of 
the  lowest  class.  He  objected  to  leave 
being  given  to  take  persons  to  the  poll, 
of  a  condition  of  life  ut  which  conveyance 
in  a  market  cart  would  be  as  thorough 
bribery  as  the  pretentious  cab  is  to  the 
town  voter.  As  to  what  conveyance  to 
the  poll  meant,  and  what  it  was  in  the 
metropolitan  boroughs,  he  referred  them 
to  the  revelations  of  former  debates.  All 
he  would  now  say  was  that  conveyance 
meant  bribing  two  men  by  one  and  the 
same  process,  the  fellow  who  drove  on  the 
box,  and  the  fellow  who  went  inside. 

Mr.  HIBBERT  said,  he  regretted  that 
he  could  not  agree  to  the  suggestions  that 
Wenlock  and  Maldon  should  be  included 
in  the  clause.  To  do  so  would  be  only  to 
invite  the  assertion  of  similar  claims  on 
behalf  of  other  places.  With  respect  to 
the  other  four  boroughs,  it  was  certainly 
understood  the  other  evening  that  they 
were  to  be  excepted  from  the  general  rule. 

General  FORESTER  moved  that  the 
borough  of  Much  Wenlock  be  added  to  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said,  he 
did  not  agree  in  the  propriety  of  making 
any  exceptions  whatever.  The  principle 
was  a  good  one,  and  applicable  to  all  cases. 
Candidates  ought  not  to  be  put  to  any 
expense  with  regard  to  the  conveyance  of 
voters. 

Motion  negatived. 

Mr.  WARNER  said,  it  would  be  more 
convenient  if  the  words  of  the  clause  re- 
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lating  to  *'any  borough"  were  first  de- 
cided, and  that  the  Committee  should 
afterwards  divide  on  the  question  as  to  the 
exception  of  any  particular  boroughs. 

Mb.  SANDFOBD  said,  he  hoped  the 
House  would  not  assent  to  exceptional 
legislation  of  this  kind.  He  should  oppose 
the  introduction  of  the  Amendment,  being 
of  opinion  that  the  same  justice  should  be 
meted  out  to  counties  as  to  boroughs. 

Mb.  YAKCE  said,  that  counties  of  cities 
had  as  much  claim  to  be  excluded  as  ordi- 
nary counties.  It  would  be  hard,  for 
instance,  if  the  freeholders  of  Dublin  city 
could  not  be  carried  to  the  poll  as  well  as 
the  freeholders  of  Dublin  county.  He 
therefore  begged  to  add  to  the  Amendment 
the  words,  "  and  those  boroughs  which  are 
counties  of  cities  or  towns." 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  alteration 
proposed  would  include  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don and  York,  and  many  other  densely 
populated  places. 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  withdrew  his 
Amendment,  and  would  re-introduce  the 
subject  on  the  Beport. 

Motion  for  the  addition  of  the  words 
agreed  to. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  proposed  to  omit 
from  the  clause  the  words,  ^"  or  for  any 
person  to  receiye  from  the  candidate  or 
anyone  on  his  behalf,"  and  also  the  words, 
"  and  any  such  person  shall  receive,"  If 
those  words  were  retained,  the  clause  might 
act  harshly  on  innocent  persons.  A  man 
going  with  a  voter  to  the  poll  might  hire  a 
cab  and  then  refuse  to  pay  the  driver,  on 
the  ground  that  the  payment  would  be 
illegal. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  omit  the  words  in  question. 

Colonel  FBENCH  said,  he  objected  to 
the  omission  of  the  proposed  words. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB  said  that  if  the  Committee  did  not 
agree  to  the  proposed  Amendment,  they 
would  pass  a  clause  which  they  might 
not  have  cause  to  look  back  upon  with  any 
satisfaction.  Under  the  clause  as  it  stood,  a 
cabman  who  accepted  payment  for  taking 
a  voter  to  the  poll  would  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour. 

Mb.  M'LABEN  said,  he  thought  the 
Committee  ought  to  agree  to  the  Amend- 
ment,  for  if  they  did  not,  it  would  be  very 
doubtful  whether  a  cabman  ought  to  take 
his  fare  from  a  man  who  might  himself 
hire  a  cab  to  take  him  to  the  poll. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  agreed  with  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  if  the 
propo^d  words  were  not  omitted,  a  cabman 
for  taking  a  voter  to  the  poll  would  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

Words  omitted, 

Mb.  dabby  GBLETITH  said,  he 
moved  to  add  after  the  words,  **  such 
payment  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an  illegal 
payment"  the  words  "  and  to  be  bribery." 
The  clause  would  not  be  effectual  for  the 
object  in  view  without  the  addition  of  the 
words  he  proposed.  In  all  probability 
future  Election  Committees,  acting  upon 
a  precedent  established  some  years  ago 
by  a  Committee  on  a  Huddersfield  elec- 
tion, might  declare  the  Acts  mentioned 
in  the  clause  to  be  simply  illegal,  without 
declaring  them  to  amount  to  bribery.  They 
decided  that  it  was  illegal,  and  that  the 
Member  could  be  prosecuted,  but  that  it 
did  not  affect  his  seat. 

Mb.  HIBBEBT  said,  he  could  not  adopt 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mb.  YANCE  said,  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Committee  alluded  to,  and 
the  opinion  of  the  Committee  was  that 
the  payments  were  of  a  very  trivial 
character,  in  no  way  affecting  the  votes 
of  the  persons  who  had  received  the  sum. 
He  thought  that  there  was  no  necessity 
for  a  change  in  the  clause,  which  was  al- 
ready sufficiently  stringent. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wiihdrawn. 
Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  proposed  en- 
abling the  votes  for  the  London  Univer- 
sity to  be  recorded  by  means  of  voting 
papers,  to  which  he  understood  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  no  objection. 
He  moved  that  after  Clause  28  the  follow- 
ing words  be  inserted : — 

"  All  the  provisions  of  an  Act  passed  in  the 
24th  and  25th  years  of  Her  present  Majesty,  en- 
titled 'An  Act  to  provide  that  votes  at  elections 
for  the  Universities  may  be  recorded  by  means  of 
voting  papers.'" 

It  was  unnecessary  that  he  should  say 
anything  in  support  of  the  clause,  to  which 
the  Government  bad  assented. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  POWELL  moved  the  latter  part 
of  the  clause  he  had  given  notice  of — 

"And  when  by  virtue  conferred  by  any  other 
Act  of  Parliament,  polling-places  or  polling  dis- 
tricts are  altered  or  additional  polling-places  or 
districts  are  created,  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
that  any  declaration,  direction,  or  order  made,  as 
therein  provided,  be  published  in  The  London 
BaxeUe,  but  the  same  shaU  be  advertised  by  the 
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jmtioes  in  snob  manner  as  they  ahall  think  fit. 
and  when  so  adrertised  shall  hare  the  same  force 
and  effect  as  if  the  same  had  been  published  in 
The  London  OazetU, 

Clause  agreed  to. 

SiE  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  that  he 
thought  the  measure  a  most  excellent  one, 
and  such  a  clause  as  this  was  necessary  to 
give  it  a  heneficeut  operation.  His  last 
election  had  cost  £4,000,  principally  for 
public-houses,  and  with  the  increase  of 
Members  which  the  present  Bill  contem- 
plated, the  next,  without  some  change  in 
the  law,  would  probably  reach  ten  times 
that  amount. 

New  Clause— 

(No  committee  of  any  candidate  to  meet  in  any 
hotel,  &c.)  That  no  committee  of  any  candidate 
for  the  representation  of  any  County,  City,  or 
Borough  shall  sit,  or  hold  any  meeting,  or  transact 
any  business  as  such  committee  in  any  hotel, 
tarern,  public-house,  or  other  building  licensed 
or  used  for  the  sale  or  consumption  of  wine, 
spirits,  beer,  porter,  or  other  intoxicating  liquors  ; 
and  if  any  such  candidate  shall,  by  himself  or  his 
agents,  cause  or  permit  any  breach  of  this  enact- 
ment, the  Return  of  such  candidate  shall  be  null 
and  void,  and  no  expenses  incurred  by  such  com- 
mittee in  any  such  hotel,  tavern,  public-house,  or 
other  building  shall  be  recoverable  by  law  from 
such  committee  or  any  of  the  members  thereof, 
or  from  any  such  candidate,  or  his  asent,  or  any 
person  whomsoever, — {Sir  Thomoi  lAoyd,) 

— hrought  up,  and  read  the  first  and  second 
time. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  was  very 
glad  that  the  hon.  Baronet  had  had  the 
courage  to  bring  forward  this  clause,  and 
he  invited  the  House,  all  of  whom  must 
in  their  heart  wish  well  to  it,  to  adopt  it 
unanimously,  and  thus  save  those,  who 
would  otherwise  feel  it  their  duty  to  vote 
for  it,  from  the  certain  vengeance  of  the 
corrupt  classes  against  whose  practices  it 
was  directed.  This  system  of  holding 
committees  at  public-houses  was  one  of 
the  evils  of  electioneering,  to  which  he 
hoped  no  one  who  had  gone  through  the 
trial  could  look  back  without  shame. 
The  way  the  system  had  worked  in  bo- 
roughs was  this.  No  one  could  open  a 
beer-house  except  in  a  £10  house.  As 
far  as  the  interests  of  the  excise  and  of  a 
certain  varnish  of  decency  went,  this  limita- 
tion was  well  enough  ;  but  it  produced  a 
state  of  things  of  which  the  authors  of  the 
regulation  had  not  thought.  By  this  law 
every  publican  was  of  necessity  a  voter 
under  the  old  franchise ;  and  so  in  boroughs 
where  rents  ran  low  the  publicans  rided 
the  election.  They  held  the  key  of  the 
borough  as  really  as  the  key  of  their  owB 
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cellars,  and  they  insisted  on  having  com- 
mittees jovial  and  plenty  to  meet  at  their 
houses.  The  candidate,  however  strongly 
he  might  disapprove  of  this  system,  was 
absolutely  powerless  in  the  hands  of  his 
supporters.  He  was  the  last  man  to  be 
consulted  on  such  arrangements.  His 
managers  found  the  publicans  holding 
back,  and  so  without  telling  him  any- 
thing they  would  open  an  indefinite 
number  of  committee  rooms.  Sometimes 
there  were  several  in  one  street;  occa- 
sionally the  same  publican  divided  his 
house  between  the  rival  candidates.  Of 
course  no  business  was  really  done  at  those 
places.  What  was  intended  was  to  buy 
the  publican  by  the  liquor  he  sold,  and  the 
sots  who  went  there  by  the  liquor  they 
drunk.  Non-electors,  too  (now  they  would 
be  electors),  had  to  be  conciliated,  and  so- 
called  committees  of  these  people  were 
created  to  booze  at  the  candidate's  cost. 
It  was,  in  plain  language,  bribery,  and 
bribery  of  the  worst  description.  Bribery 
by  the  absolute  payment  of  hard  cash  was 
after  all  the  most  respectable  form,  for 
some  of-  it  might  find  its  way  to  the  inno- 
cent wife  and  family,  while  the  bribes 
served  out  in  public-houses  only  went 
down  the  throats  of  the  drunkards.  If 
the  House  would  adopt  this  clause,  he  was 
certain  that  the  moral  sense  of  England 
would  support  it,  and  that  all  the  army  of 
tapsters  would  not  be  able  to  scratch  it  out 
of  the  statute  book. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  believed 
that  the  clause  would  be  received  with 
satisfaction  by  the  House  generally.  But 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  in  some 
cities  or  boroughs — and  among  them  the 
City  of  London — it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  places  for  the  meeting  of  com- 
mittees if  the  public-houses  were  not  to 
be  open  to  them.  He  believed,  however, 
that  the  clause  would  contribute  to  remove 
a  great  opprobrium  from  our  electoral 
system,  and  he  was  therefore  prepared  to 
support  it.  He  supported  the  clause  bo- 
cause  it  would  relieve  voters  from  the 
temptation  of  keeping  back  their  votes 
until  the  last  moment.  At  present  those 
who  got  most  houses  stood  the  best  chance 
of  gaining  the  election.  Hotel- keepers 
and  other  proprietors  of  refreshment  houses 
and  beer-houses  kept  back  their  votes  to 
the  last  moment,  and  the  removal  of  temp- 
tation to  persons  of  that  kind  to  have  their 
houses  taken  at  an  exorbitant  rate  would 
remove  a  great  opprobrium  from  their  elec- 
tion proceedings. 
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Vb.  POWELL  said,  he  coald  not  concur 
in  the  allegation  that  corruption  was  nni- 
versal  at  borough  elections,  many  of  which 
were  perfectly  pure.  Corruption  was  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  As  for  the  pro- 
posed clause,  it  would  be  simply  impossible 
to  obey  it.  In  many  towns  rooms  for 
meetings  could  be  obtained  nowhere  except 
in  public-houses,  and  how  were  they  to 
define  "  committee  ?"  If  a  few  of  the 
candidate's  friends  were  to  meet  him  at  an 
hotel  and  discuss  the  chance  of  election, 
all  the  penalties  of  the  clause  would  fall 
upon  him,  and  the  same  would  happen  if 
he  engaged  in  a  friendly  chat  on  the  sub- 
ject while  taking  refreshment. 

Sib  HABRY  VERNEY  said,  that  not 
a  single  pound  had  been  spent  in  any 
questionable  way  in  the  borough  of  Buck- 
ingham during  the  time  he  had  repre- 
sented it,  since  1832.  Little  boroughs 
were  not  all  corrupt.  Some  of  them  were 
as  pure  as  any  constituency  in  the  king- 
dom. With  regard  to  the  clause,  he  ap- 
proved it,  but  it  needed  some  amendment. 

Mb,  WYLD  said,  that  an  opening  for 
bribery  was  created  by  allowing  candidates 
to  hire  private  residences  as  well  as  by 
permitting  them  to  hire  public-houses. 
He  trusted  that  if  that  clause  were  carried, 
a  further  provision  would  be  adopted  to 
the  effect,  that  no  person  who  had  let  his 
house  for  the  use  of  a  committee  should 
be  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  that  no  person  whose 
house  was  let  at  an  election  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  give  a  vote.  Those  who  had 
houses  to  let  were  the  people  who  fomented 
contests. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  regretted  that 
when  engaged  in  passing  a  Reform  Bill 
they  should  undertake  the  task  of  correct- 
ing corrupt  practices.  Already  they  had 
passed  two  clauses  to  prevent  bribery. 
The  first  would  lead  to  corruption.  The 
second  was  unintelligible,  and  would  lead 
to  confusion.  The  clause  under  discus- 
sion was  better  than  the  others.  Whether 
they  could  protect  the  candidate  from  being 
called  on  to  pay  he  did  not  know.  It  was 
very  difficult  to  amend  a  clause  of  this 
description  in  Committee  so  as  to  render 
it  intelligible.  The  best  course  to  adopt 
would  be  for  the  hon.  Baronet  to  with- 
draw the  clause,  and  to  bring  in  another 
to  be  added  to  the  Bill  for  the  Prevention 
of  Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections,  which 
would  shortly  be  before  the  House.  He 
was  entirely  in  favour  of  the  principle  of 
the  clause.    He  had,  perhaps,  been  the' 


only  person  who   had  carried  a  clause 
having  a  similar  object. 

Mb.  M'LAREN  said,  he  considered  that 
the  clause  as  it  stood  was  sufficient  with- 
out any  amendment;  but  if  an  Amend- 
ment should  be  necessary  it  could  be 
moved  on  the  bringing  up  of  the  Report. 
No  one  could  call  in  question  the  object 
of  it.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  anxious  to  economize  time,  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
at  once  divide,  so  as  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  what  took  place  the  other  night, 
when,  in  consequence  of  a  fresh  brigade  of 
Members  entering  the  House  at  a  late 
hour,  a  clause  had  to  be  re-discussed  from 
the  commencement. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh 
is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I  am  anxious 
to  economize  time  as  much  as  possible. 
But  there  is  another  point  that  should  be 
kept  in  view,  and  that  is  that  the  Com- 
mittee should  not  be  called  upon  to  pass 
clauses  with  a  precipitation  they  may 
afterwards  regret.  This  is  a  very  im- 
portant subject,  and  as  far  as  the  object  of 
the  clause  is  concerned  I  am  entirely  in 
its  favour,  and  I  suppose  that  every  hon. 
Member  in  this  House  would  be  exceed- 
ingly glad  if  such  an  object  could  be  se- 
cured. If  we  could  strike  at  indirect  cor- 
ruption through  the  lavish  expenditure 
caused  at  elections  by  tavern  expenses  we 
should  be  glad,  but  we  should  not  strike 
without  wounding,  and  I  am  afraid  if  we 
pass  clauses  of  this  kind  without  well  con- 
sidering them  we  shall  regret  our  haste. 
The  hon.  Baronet  who  brought  this  ques- 
tion forward  appears  to  have  been  in  very 
unfortunate  circumstances,  because,  while 
he  represents  a  constituency  of  3,000 
electors,  the  travelling  expenses  at  his  elec- 
tion amounted  to  £4,000.  [Sir  Thomas 
Lloyd  :  They  only  amounted  to  £500.] 
And  quite  enough  too.  We  ought,  in 
the  first  place,  to  consider  whether  or 
not  the  clause  does  not  propose  to  go  a 
little  too  far.  I  am  sorry  that  the  hon. 
Baronet  did  not  confine  the  operation  of 
the  clause  to  boroughs,  as  was  done  in  a 
somewhat  analogous  case  the  other  day, 
because  I  can  conceive  that  in  boroughs 
it  might  be  possible  to  avoid  meeting  at 
public-houses,  whereas  all  who  represent 
large  districts  know  from  experience  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  the  required  accom- 
modation except  at  an  hotel  or  public- 
house.  It  would  be  scarcely  just  to  pass 
a  clause  which  should  compel  the  com- 
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mittees  at  an  election  to  stand  all  day  in 
the  market-place  and  get  "wet  throngh 
because  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  to 
places  where  they  could  obtain  shelter. 
It  further  strikes  me  that  the  clause  as 
now  worded  would  not  so  much  put  an 
end  to  meetings  at  a  public-house,  as  it 
would  put  an  end  to  committees.  If  you 
pass  a  severe  clause  of  this  kind  by  which 
committees  are  forbidden -to  obtain  proper 
accommodation,  what  will  happen  ?  You 
will  doubtless  preyent  committees  from 
going  to  public-houses,  but  there  will  be 
sympathizing  friends  who  will  go  to  pub- 
lic-houses, and  who  will  do  all  the  work 
of  committees.  It,  therefore,  appears  to 
me  that  the  clause  will  not  accomplish  the 
desired  object,  while  it  will  lead  to  public 
inconvenience.  Let  me  remind  the  Com- 
mittee that  time  is  valuable.  This  is  the 
twenty-second  day  upon  which  the  Com- 
mittee has  sat.  The  labours  of  the  Com- 
mittee are  directed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parlia- 
ment. This  subject  resolves  itself  into  two 
great  branches — first,  the  re-distribution 
of  seats,  and  secondly,  an  enlargement  of 
the  franchise.  The  subject  of  the  clause 
now  before  us  can  scarcely  be  classed 
under  either  of  these  heads.  I  therefore 
am  disposed  to  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  ibr  the 
Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ayrton)  that  this 
clause  might  be  brought  up  with  pro- 
priety upon  the  Report  or  upon  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill  which  is  about  to  come 
down  to  us  from  the  Select  Committee  ap* 
pointed  to  inquire  into  Corrupt  Practices 
at  Elections,  when  we  should  have  an 
opportunity  of  considering  the  whole  ques- 
tion and  of  passing  such  a  clause  as  would 
touch  the  evil  sought  to  be  eradicated.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  principle  of  the 
clause,  which  is  to  protect  candidates  from 
unnecessary  expense. 

Sib  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  that,  as 
every  one  was  in  favour  of  the  clause,  he 
should  persist  in  his  Motion. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  would  sug. 
gest  that  some  words  should  be  introduced 
which  should  make  it  plain  that  it  was  an 
authorised  committee. 

The  Clause  was  read  a  second  time. 

On  Motion,  "  That  the  Clause  be  added 
to  the  Bill," 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  for  the  safety 
of  candidates  the  wording  of  the  first  line 
of  the  clause  should  be  altered  by  the 
insertion  of  the  words  **  appointed  by  any 
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candidate''  after  the  word  "committee," 
and  leaving  out  the  word  "  of."  As  the 
clause  was  now  worded  any  two  or  three 
fellows  might  go  into  a  public-house  and 
call  themselves  committeemen,  and  so  im- 
peril the  seat  of  the  candidate  whom  they 
professed  to  represent.  He  begged  to 
move  the  Amendment  he  had  suggested. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  1,  to 
leave  out  the  first  word  "  of,"  in  order  to 
insert  the  words  '*  appointed  by." — (Mr. 
Henley.) 

Sir  THOMAS  LLOYD  said,  he  did  not 
object. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  that  committees 
were  never  appointed  by  candidates,  and 
therefore  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
Amendment  would  be  of  no  effect. 

Mr.  Serjeant  GASELEE  said,  that  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  destroy  the  effect  of  the  clause.  He 
wished  that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  either 
not  introduce  clauses,  or,  if  they  did  so, 
would  have  the  pluck  to  stand  by  them. 

Mr.<}OLDNEY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
what  there  was  in  the  clause  to  prevent 
persons  from  constituting  themselves  com- 
mitteemen. The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham had,  some  time  since,  proved  to 
demonstration  that  a  stranger  had  been 
guilty  of  bribery  in  order  to  secure  the 
return  of  a  particular  candidate,  who  was 
totally  unknown  to  him,  in  order  to  win  a 
bet.  Was  a  candidate  to  lose  his  election 
because  some  persons  who  chose  to  repre- 
sent him  went  into  a  public-house  ?  The 
clause  should  be  postponed  until  the  Bill 
for  the  Prevention  of  Corrupt  Practices 
at  Elections  came  before  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  he  thought 
the  object  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
had  just  sat  down,  as  well  as  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire had  in  view,  was  a  legitimate 
one.  He  would  suggest  that  if  some  such 
word  as  ''sanction  "  were  substituted  for 
the  word  ''permit,"  the  clause  would  be 
made  efficient  for  its  purpose. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  that  the  objection 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Oxfordshire  had  urged  would  not 
apply.  The  first  part  of  the  clause  pro- 
hibited the  practices  referred  to,  aud  ren- 
dered liable  the  persons  implicated;  but  it 
did  not  touch  the  candidate  at  all.  It 
was  only  by  the  second  part  that  the  can- 
didate was  touched,  because  by  that  por- 
tion he  was  made  responsible  if  the  prac- 
tices were  engaged  in  with  his  permission. 
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It  was  not  necessary  that  committees 
should  be  appointed  by  the  candidate; 
thej  might  be  appointed  anyhow. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  that 
the  case  referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chippenham  was  not  in  point.  It  was 
not  decided  that  bribery  had  been  commit- 
ted by  the  committee,  though  particular 
individuals  had  been  guilty  of  corrupt 
practices.  The  insertion  of  the  words 
would  defeat  the  object  of  the  clause. 

Sib  MATTHEW  KIDLEY  «aid,  he 
concurred  in  the  objections  urged  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire. 

Mr.  GBANT  said,  he  tliought  it  impos- 
sible as  the  clause  stood  not  to  make  the 
candidate  responsible  for  acts  committed 
by  over-zealous  partizans  over  whom  he 
had  no  control. 

Mr.  LAIKG  said,  he  would  suggest  the 
insertion  of  the  words,  **  the  expenses  of 
which  are  paid  by  any  candidate,"  as  cal- 
culated to  obviate  all  the  objections  urged 
against  the  clause.  He  had  known  in- 
stances of  committees  which  met  in  public- 
houses  and  paid  their  own  expenses. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  what  rendered 
it  necessary  to  make  the  wording  of  the 
clause  exact,  was  the  fearful  penalties 
imposed.  It  was  not  that  the  expenses 
incurred  were  not  to  be  paid,  but  the  elec- 
tion was  to  be  absolutely  void.  Therefore 
it  was  necessary  that  the  acts  of  these 
committees  should  not  make  any  candidate 
responsible,  unless  he  was  aware  that  they 
were  acting  for  him.  What  was  meant 
by  an  agent?  Anybody  who  had  expe- 
rience of  Election  Committees  knew  how 
wide  was  the  construction  put  upon  the 
word  "  agent."  Again,  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  "  permit  ?  "  These  were 
questions  on  which  their  elections  would 
hang.  These  acts  might  be  done  in  bad 
fedth.  The  practices  referred  to  in  the 
clause  might  be  indulged  in  by  persons 
who  constituted  themselves  into  a  commit- 
tee simply  with  the  view  of  unseating 
the  Member  whose  cause  they  were  pre- 
tending to  serve. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  that  no  man 
would  be  safe  from  the  e£fects  of  the 
clause 

Mr!  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
could  not  see  why  committees  should  be 
prohibited  from  meeting  in  the  only  places 
which  in  certain  cases  such  as,  for  instance, 
where  the  members  of  the  committee  were 
very  numerous,  would  be  at  their  service. 
If  such  places  were  corruptly  used  the  law 
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already  provided  a  remedy.  An  hotel 
might  be  the  only  place  where  a  room 
sufficiently  large  could  be  obtained  ;  but  if 
they  met  at  an  hotel  and  paid  their  own 
expenses,  the  election  would  be  null  and 
void.  If  rooms  were  corruptly  used,  there 
was  a  sufficient  remedy  by  the  action  of  an 
Election  Committee.  If  the  remedy  was 
not  now  applied,  it  was  simply  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  Committees  did  not  look 
sufficiently  about  them.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  most  preposterous  proposal  ^  to  [render 
candidates  Uable  for  practices  over  which 
they  oftentimes  could  not  possibly  hare 
any  control. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,*  he>ould 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
first  part  of  the  clause  did  not j  touch  the 
candidate.  He  also  proposed  to  insert  the 
word  "  sanction  "  instead  of  *'  permit,"  as 
to  the  second  part. 

Colonel  HOGG  said,  he  wanted  to  know 
how  many  persons  constituted  a  commit- 
tee ;  whether  a  meeting  of  two  or  three 
persons  to  talk  over  the  business  of  the 
election  would  come  within  the  meaning 
of  the  clause  ? 

Mr.  ESMONDE  said,  that  if  the  clause 
passed,  a  committee  would  mean  what  it 
meant  at  present. 

Major  WUTOSOR  PARKER  said,  he 
hoped  the  Committee  would  pause  before 
passing  a  clause  which  would  occasion 
great  inconvenience  to  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  represented  the  agricultural 
interest  of  England. 

Question  put,  "That  the  word  'of* 
stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  60 ; 
Noes  74  r^Majority  14. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  had  never 
heard  of  a  committee  appointed  by  a  can- 
didate. 

Mr.  monk  moved  to  insert  after  the 
words  "appointed  by  "the" words  "or  on 
behalf  of." 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  his  motive  in 
moving  the  Amendment  which  had  been 
adopted  was,  that  the  candidate  should 
not  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of  men 
about  whom  he  knew  nothing. 

Mr.  BRADY  said,  it  was  a  well-known 
fact  that  a  certain  number  of  gentlemen, 
in  every  county  or  borough,  constituted 
themselves  a  committee,  and  that  the  can- 
didate  took  good  care  not  to  repudiate 
their  acts.  If  they  incurred  expenses  in 
that   position,   the   candidate  always  re- 
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fanded  them  ;  and  therefore  it  was  abso- 
lutely uecessary  that  the  committee  and 
the  candidate  should  be  regarded  as  one,  if 
the  House  really  meant  to  secure  purity  of 
election. 

Sib  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  that  the 
clause  in  its  present  form  was]^reduced  to 
a  nullity,  and  unless  some  words  were 
added,  it  would  be  better  to  withdraw  it 
altogether. 

TiscoTJNT  CRANBORNE  said,  he 
thought  that  the  latter  part  of  the  clause 
was  too  stringent,  and  that  instead  of  the 
election  being  declared  null  and  yoid,  a 
slight  penalty  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
He  appealed  to  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Richmond,  as  a  legal  authority, 
whether  a  committee  appointed  for  or 
acting  on  behalf  of  a  candidate  would  be 
held  in  law  to  be  appointed  by  him.  [Sir 
RouNDELL  Palmer:  No,  I  think  not.] 
Then  the  alteration  as  it  stands  at  present 
makes  the  clause  nonsense. 

Mr.  J.  GOLDSMID  said,  that,  if  that 
alteration  were  allowed  to  stand,  all  that  a 
candidate  would  have  to  do  when  any 
question  touching  his  committee  was  raised 
would  be  to  say,  "I  never  appointed  it." 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment now  proposed  (Mr.  Monk's)  would 
restore  the  clause  to  its  original  bad  form. 
As  so  many  varieties  of  view  prevailed  on 
the  subject,  he  would  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
what  a  committee  was,  and  how  it  was 
constituted  ? 

Mr.  MONTAGU  CHAMBERS  said, 
he  had  no  idea  that  any  Member  of  the 
House  who  had  stood  a  contest  could  have 
found  it  necessary  to  ask  what  an  Election 
Committee  was.  He  had  thought  it  was 
perfectly  clear.  At  an  election  there  were 
certain  persons  who  established  committees 
of  the  candidates,  and  appointed  the  places 
where  they  should  meet,  the  committee  of 
A.  B.  meeting  at  the  Crown  and  Sceptre, 
and  that  of  C.  D.  at  the  Pig  and  WhisUe. 
An  ingenious  effort,  or  rather  a  disinge* 
nuous  effort,  had  been  made  here  not  to 
understand  what  was  plain  to  the  under- 
standing of  every  Member  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  It  was  very  desirable  that 
they  should  prevent  election  committees 
from  meeting  at  public-houses;  and  rooms 
that  did  not  belong  to  public-houses  could 
always  be  obtained  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  committees.  In  tbo  borough  which 
he  represented  (Devonport)  the  principle 
*  of  having  no  committed  sitting  in  public- 
houses  was  tried  on  both  sides,  Liberal  and 
Conservative.  It  succeeded,  and  he  hoped 
Mr.  Brady 


it  might  find  general  adoption  throughout 
the  kingdom. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr.  Montagu 
Chambers)  had  justified  the  Ajnendment 
which  he  (Mr.  Henley)  proposed.  He 
should  like  to  hear  any  hon.  Member  point 
out  an  instance  in  which  an  Election  Com- 
mittee did  not  make  the  Member  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  his  central  commit- 
tee. If  elections  were  to  be  made  void  on 
account  <of  committee  meetings  in  public- 
houses,  care  must  be  taken  that  the  candi* 
dates  should  not  be  compromised  by  self- 
constituted  committees  set  up  during  the 
turmoil  of  an  election,  and  acting,  perhaps 
maldjlde,  with  the  express  object  of  un- 
seating the  Member.  He  was  willing  to 
accept  any  words  that  would  prevent 
this. 

Mr.  CANDLISH  said,  he  admitted 
that  there  was  no  clearer  head  or  more 
judicial  intellect  in  the  House  than  that 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley); 
but  if  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man were  not  qualified  by  some  others, 
the  clause  could  not  be  violated  except  by 
a  committee  specially  appointed  by  the 
candidate,  and  would,  therefore,  be  entirely 
inoperative.  It  would  only  be  necessary 
for  the  candidate  to  appoint  no  committee, 
and  then  his  committees  might  meet  where 
they  pleased. 

ViscouKT  CRANBORNE  said,  he 
thought  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
finding  words  which  would  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  suggested  the  addition  of  the  words 
"acting  on  behalf  and  with  the  consent 
of"  any  candidate. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  the 
candidates  accepted  the  agency  of  com- 
mittees, but  did  not  appoint  them.  Unless 
they  were  supplemented  by  other  words, 
the  words  introduced  would  reduoe  the 
clause  to  a  dead  letter. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  would  ask  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  to  remember  how 
far  the  law  of  agency  had  been  strained 
by  election  committees.  Unless  a  candidate 
almost  spat  in  a  man's  face  during  an 
election  the  committee  would  infer  agency. 
That  was,  perhaps,  an  extreme  illustration, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  bear  the  point  in 
mind.  He  was  willing  to  accept  the  words 
suggested  by  the  noble  Lord. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  it 
would  be  extremely  hard  to  enact  that  a 
candidate  should  lose  his  seat  in  the  case 
provided  for  by  the  clause.    The  discus- 
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Bion  had  shown  that  the  first  part  of  the 
clause  was  likely  to  prove  very  inconte- 
Bient,  especially  if  it  was  followed  by  the 
second.  He  trusted  that  if  the  one  was 
adopted  the  other  would  be  abandoned. 
It  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with 
this  clause  without  dealing  with  that  which 
followed.  The  words  "no  committee  ap- 
pointed by  or  with  the  consent  of  any 
candidate ''  might  meet  the  case. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  that  in 
that  case  the  committee  might  be  appointed 
first  and  sanctioned  afterwards. 

Mb.  WARNER  said,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  return  of  the  candidate  should 
not  be  made  void  because  his  committee 
met  at  a  public-house,  but  only  if  he  paid 
the  expenses  connected  with  that  meeting. 

Mb.  clay  said,  that  if  a  candidate 
did  not  appoint  committees  his  agent  did, 
and  qui  faeitper  alium  facit  per  se.  He 
trusted  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester 
would  withdraw  the  words  "or  on  be- 
half of.*'  In  his  own  case  the  non- 
electors  formed  themselves  into  a  committee 
entirely  without  his  knowledge  to  promote 
his  election.  That  committee  did  not  cost 
him  sixpence,  and  they  rendered  him  good 
service  ;  but  they,  no  doubt,  met  in  a 
public-house,  as  the  only  convenient  place. 
He  preferred  the  words  proposed  by  the 
noble  Lord  (Yiscount  Cranbome),  although 
he  was  not  quite  sure  they  were  the 
best. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  should  be  happy 
to  accept  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Lord. 

Amendment  to  insert  the  words  *'  or  on 
behalf  of,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Amendment  to  insert  the  words  "ap- 
pointed by/'  unthdrawn. 

YiBCouNT  CRANBORNE  moved  to  in 
sert  the  words  "  acting  on  behalf  and  with 
the  consent  of." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  he  would 
saggest  the  addition  of  the  words  ''re- 
cognized by.** 

ViscouHT  CR AIRBORNE  said,  he  thought 
that  this  would  be  a  matter  for  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  long  robe. 

Sib  ROBERT  COLLIER  said  the 
words  were  not  required. 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  understood  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet was  willing  to  leave  out  the  word 
"county,"  so  as  to  make  the  clause  ap- 
plicable only  to  elections  for  cities  and 
boroughs.  I 


Sir  Thouas  Lloyd  assented. 
The  word  "  county  "  etruek  out. 

Mb.  POWELL  said,  he  moved  that  the 
words  "  or  transact  any  business  "  should 
be  struck  out.  These  were  words  of  an 
ensnaring  character  and  might  imperil 
many  seats. 

Sm  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
thought  that  the  words  were  rather  in 
the  nature  of  surplusage,  but  if  they  were 
omitted  there  might  be  room  for  evasion. 
If  the  principle  of  the  clause  was  sound, 
these  words  might  do  good,  and  could  do 
no  harm. 

Mb.  KNATCHBUIX  -  HUGESSEN" 
said,  that  a  candidate  might  be  staying  at 
an  hotel,  and  a  deputation  of  the  electors 
might  come  to  him  to  ask  if  he  would 
cocdesce  with  some  other  candidate.  It 
might  be  held  that  this  was  transacting 
business  under  the  clause. 

Mb.  clay  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
Amendment.  He  had  given  up  canvassing ; 
but  he  stayed  at  an  hotel  during  an  elec- 
tion, and  he  was  glad  to  see  any  electors 
who  might  call  upon  him.  Under  the 
clause,  it  might  be  said  that  this  was 
transactiog  business. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  POWELL  said,  he  moved  the 
omission  of  the  words  "  or  any  house  used 
for  the  sale  or  consumption  of  wine." 
Under  these  words,  every  dwelling-house 
in  England,  except  such  as  was  occupied 
by  teetotallers,  would  be  prevented  from 
having  an  election  committee  sitting  in  it. 

Words  omitted, 

Mb.  WARKER  moved  the  omission  of 
the  words — 

"  And  if  any  Buoh  candidate  shall  by  himself  or 
his  agents  oanse  or  permit  any  breach  of  this  en- 
actment, the  return  of  such  candidate  shall  be 
null  and  yoid." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  clause,  to  add  the  words 
**  and  if  any  candidate  shall,  by  himself  or  his 
agents,  at  any  time  before,  during,  or  after  such 
Election,  pay  any  money  on  account  of  any  such 
expenses,  the  return  of  such  candidate  shall  be  null 
and  void."— (ifr.  Warner.) 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  would  request 
the  hon.  Member  for  Norwich  to  postpone 
his  Amendment  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
move  the  insertion  after  the  word  "  build- 
ing "  of  the  words  "  licensed  as  aforesaid." 
Without  those  words  the  clause  would 
prohibit  the  payment  of  any  money  for  the 
use  of  any  building  whatever. 
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Mr.  WABJNER  said,  he  acceded  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Sunderland's  request. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  the  words  ''.licensed  as  aforesaid/' 
were  unnecessary. 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mb.  WARNER  moyed  his  addition  to 
the  clause. 

Question  put|  "That  those  words  be 
there  added. ' 

The  Committee  ditided :  ^^Ajes  103; 
Noes  159  :  Majority  56. 

On  Question, ''  That  the  Clause  be  added 
to  the  BiU," 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  doubted  whether, 
as  it  stood,  it  would  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  Committee,  which  were  to  prevent 
the  colourable  hiring  of  rooms  at  public- 
houses  as  committee-rooms,  when  the  real 
object  was  to  supply  drink.  No  doubt 
the  object  was  a  desirable  one,  but  the 
clause  would  not  attain  it.  The  objection 
was  not  to  the  taking  of  rooms  for  the 
transaction  of  public  business,  but  to  the 
supplying  of  dnnk.  During  the  election 
for  the  University  of  Oxford  he  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  the  committee  of  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  (Mr.  Gladstone)  and  found  it 
at  the  Ship  Hotel*  No  liquor  or  refresh- 
ment was  supplied,  and  the  transaction  of 
business  was  what  workmen  would  call  a 
«<  dry  job."  There  were  present  there  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire,  and  the  hon.  Member 
who  was  then  in  the  Chair.  The  clause 
would  meet  such  a  case  as  that ;  but  it  was 
not  intended  to  apply  to  the  transaction  of 
such  business,  but  to  the  display  of  pla- 
cards announcing  that  a  committee  sat 
where  none  did,  when  the  fact  was  that 
men  were  entertained  at  the  candidate's 
expense.  Did  the  clause  meet  such  a 
case }  It  said  that  no  committee  of  the 
candidate  should  sit  or  hold  any  meeting 
at  an  hotel  or  tavern.  That  did  not  pre- 
vent the  hiring  of  a  room  at  an  hotel  or 
tavern ;  it  only  forbade  sitting  or  holding 
a  meeting  there.  You  might  take  any 
number  of  rooms  in  a  public -house,  but 
as  long  as  you  did  not  sit  there,  or  hold 
meetings  there,  you  evaded  this  clause. 
This  was  hardly  what  the  Committee  de- 
sired to  do.  It  would  be  better  that  a 
committee  should  sit  or  meet  than  that 
rooms  should  be  hired  for  drinking  pur- 
poses. As  it  stood  the  clause  was  wholly 
useless. 

Mr.  CandUeh 


Mb.  LAING  said,  that  the  result  of  the 
long  discussion  had  been  to  convince  him, 
even  before  the  last  division,  that  the 
clause  was  an  unwise  one  ;  and  since  the 
concluding  words  had  been  rejected,  the 
matter  did  not  admit  of  question.  As  the 
clause  stood  it  would  infringe  the  liberty 
of  the  subject ;  for  it  would  say  that  a 
committee  of  independent  electors,  wil- 
ling to  pay  their  own  expenses,  shotUd  not 
be  allowed  to  hold  a  meeting.  By  far 
the  best  way  of  determining  the  discussion 
was  to  reject  the  clause. 

Mb.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
the  exhibiting  of  a  placard,  intimating  that 
a  committee-room  was  in  a  public-house, 
constituted  a  sitting  or  meeting,  and  the 
presumption  was  that  those  who  entered 
the  room  did  so  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. The  clause  could  hardly  be  inopera- 
tive while  it  made  an  offence  a  misde- 
meanour, and  the  adoption  of  it  would  be 
the  first  step  towards  rousing  public 
opinion  against  a  bad  practice. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  had  contested 
South wark  and  had  never  spent  a  penny 
in  giving  either  voters  or  committee  men 
drink,  nor  had  he  known  it  to  be  done  by 
any  of  the  candidates  who  had  opposed 
him.  If  public-houses  were  to  be  entirely 
closed  to  candidates,  it  would  entail  great 
inconvenience  and  expense.  In  every 
town  there  were  a  number  of  public- 
houses,  most  of  which  had  rooms  to  let  for 
the  purpose  of  committee-rooms,  and  com- 
petition kept  down  the  prices.  But  if  all 
the  public-houses  were  shut  against  a 
candidate,  where  was  he,  especially  if  he 
was  a  stranger,  to  get  rooms  ?  He  thought 
their  only  course  was  to  reject  the  clause. 

Mb.  clay  said,  the  clause  was  a  bad 
one,  and  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  carry 
it  out. 

Mb.  BRADY  said,  he  knew  the  borough 
of  Southwark  very  well,  and  his  opinion 
was  that  the  candidate  who  took  the  most 
public-houses  succeeded  in  the  election. 

Question  put,  "That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  98; 
Noes  197 :  Majority  99. 

Sib  harry  VERNEY  said,  he  had  to 
move  a  clause  to  enable  public  officers  con- 
nected with  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
to  vote  at  elections.  The  exclusion  of 
those  men  from  the  franchise  was  invidious. 
There  was  no  good  ground  for  making  any 
distinction  between  collectors  of  the  re- 
venue and  other  portions  of  Her  Majesty's 
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subjects  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the 
electife  franchise.  The  collectors  of  the 
revenue  bore  a  high  character,  and  their 
qaalifications  enabled  them  to  form  a  much 
better  opinion  than  other  persons  of  pub- 
lic measures  and  the  merits  of  candi- 
dates. They  executed  the  trust  reposed  in 
them  in  a  most  praiseworthy  manner, 
whether  the  political  party  that  appointed 
them  was  in  office  or  not.  He  therefore 
moved — 

"  That  no  person  shall  by  reason  of  his  being 
iu  anywise  employed  in  the  charging,  collecting, 
receiving,  levying,  or  managing  of  any  of  Her 
Majesty's  revenues,  be  incapable  of  giving  his  veto 
for  the  election  of  any  person  to  serve  in  Parlia- 
ment, or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  penalty 
for  giving  any  such  vote,  or  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade any  elector  to  give,  or  to  dissuade  any  elector 
from  giving,  his  vote  for  the  election  of  any  per- 
son to  serve  in  Parliament." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEE  said,  he  trusted  that  the  Com* 
mittee  would  hesitate  before  they  acceded 
to  the  Motion.  The  persons  to  whom  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  referred  were,  as  a  body, 
distinguished  by  the  effective  manner  in 
which  they  performed  their  duties,  and  by 
the  energy  with  which  they  fulfilled  a 
public  trust.  He  should  therefore  be  sorry 
to  see  anything  like  political  intrigue  or 
subserviency  mixed  up  with  the  discharge 
of  those  duties.  It  was  part  of  their  duty 
to  inform  against  those  who  violated  the 
law,  and  it  would  be  a  great  disadvantage 
if  these  persons  were  to  be  subject  even  to 
the  imputation  of  exercising  their  influence 
for  political  purposes.  As  they  were  at 
present  placed  in  regard  to  the  franchise, 
those  imputations  did  not  exist.  He  wished 
also  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  Treasury  Minute  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  table,  in  which  Minute  the 
Government  had  drawn  attention  to  the 
impropriety  and  impolicy  of  officers  in 
those  branches  of  the  public  service  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  ex- 
ercising their  influence  over  Members  of 
Parliament,  in  order  to  urge  upon  the  Go- 
vernment an  increase  -  of  their  salaries. 
Even  at  the  present  time  an  influence  was 
exerted  which  must  be  viewed  with  great 
jealousy,  and  every  Government,  however 
constituted,  would  find  it  necessary  to  use 
its  utmost  influence  in  resisting  overtures 
of  that  description.  But  what  would  be 
the  position  of  affairs  if  these  persons — so 
numerous  a  body — were  invested  with  the 
franchise  ?  From  the  experience  of  what 
was  passing  in  this  city — and  he  wished 
merely  to  intimate,  and  not  to  dwell  upon 
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the  circumstance— he  was  led  to  believe  the 
result  would  be  that  there  would  be  an  or- 
ganization illegitimately  to  increase  the  re- 
muneration they  received  for  their  services 
— a  remuneration  which,  in  his  opinion, 
was  based  upon  a  just  estimate.     He  did 
not  deny  that  the  class  referred  to  by  the 
hon.   Baronet  were    entirely   worthy    of 
public  confidence  ;  but  the  conferring  the 
franchise  upon  them  would  place  them  in 
a  new  position,  and  would  introduce  into 
public  life  new  infiuences  which  might  not 
be  of  a  beneficial  character.     He  trusted 
therefore  that  the  Committee  would  not 
sanction  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet. 
Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  animated 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty  in  adopting  the 
course  which  had  been  just  announced. 
Whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
right  or  wrong  in  his  opinions,  he  thought 
the  Committee  would  feel  any  secondary 
motive  that  could  have   acted  upon  his 
mind  would  undoubtedlv  lead  him  to  act 
in  the  sense  of  enfranchisement,  and   to 
give  way  to  the  primd  facie  case  which 
they  must  admit  existed.      He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  perfectly 
right  in  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  Com- 
mittee from  deciding  by  a  single  vote  a 
subject  of  this  magnitude  and  complexity, 
and  from  changing  the  system  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  in  our  revenue  depart- 
ments.    Circumstances  existed  of  so  grave 
and  peculiar  a  character  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  this 
matter  on  a  Motion  like  that  brought  for- 
ward by  his  hon.  Friend.     He  must,  how« 
ever,  guard  himself  against  seeming  to 
censure  his  hon.  Friend,  because  he  fully 
admitted  that,  when  a  very  large  measure 
of  enfranchisement  was  proposed,  there 
must  be  a  tendency  in  the  minds  of  all  to 
abolish  any  remaining  incapacities.     But 
what  was  the  case?     One-eighth  part  of 
the  revenue  of  every  Gentleman  in  that 
House  was  not  in  reality  his  own,  although 
it  appeared  to  be  so.     It  belonged  to  the 
Government,  and  the  Government  obtained 
it  by  channels  very  diversified  and  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  a  state  of  purity  and 
efficiency.      The  officers  of  the  Eevenue 
Department  were  the  persons  charged  with 
this  peculiar  trust.     They  were  appointed 
generally,  and,  indeed,  almost  universally, 
at  the    instance  of  Members  of  Parlia* 
ment.     If  a  system  should  be  ever  estab- 
lished, as  possibly  it  might,  iinder  which 
the  appointments  should   be  completely 
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detached  from  political  influencei  this 
question  might  he  discussed  much  more 
freely  than  it  could  he  at  the  present 
moment.  At  the  commencement  of  their 
career  nearly  all  these  officers  were  under 
a  kind  of  political  influence  ;  they  then 
only  attained  the  first  step  of  the  ladder, 
and  their  subsequent  advancement  was 
a  matter  of  infinite  deUcacy  and  difficulty. 
It  was  difficult  even  now  to  exclude 
political  influences  from  promotion  in  the 
£evenue  Departments.  It  was  due  to  the 
late  Lord  Liverpool  to  say  that  he  first 
placed  promotion  in  the  hands  of  the 
permanent  heads  of  the  departments. 
But  still  there  was  always  a  tendency  to 
bring  in  that  element;  and  it  was  a  matter 
for  most  careful  consideration  whether,  if 
this  power  was  restored,  they  would  be 
assured  of  the  services  of  those  gentle- 
men being  performed  with  efficiency.  It 
was  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  import- 
ance of  the  question.  He  was  willing  to 
admit  that  there  might  be  a  public  in- 
quiry. Their  practice  was  not  consistent, 
inasmuch  as  they  excluded  from  the  fran- 
chise at  present  a  large  proportion  of  those 
engaged  in  the  public  service.  They  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  the  officers  of 
the  Post  Office,  as  well  as  those  engaged 
in  the  Inland  Revenue,  while  those  who 
were  in  the  West-end  Departments  were 
not,  he  believed,  disqualified.  They  did 
not  withhold  the  franchise  from  persons 
employed  in  the  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  War  De- 
partment. It  was  worthy  of  grave  consi- 
deration whether  the  disqualification  which 
prevailed  in  respect  to  the  Revenue  Depart- 
ments should  be  extended  to  those  other 
officers,  or  whether  such  disqualifications 
might  not  be  altogether  dispensed  with. 
There  was  another  element  to  take  into 
view — namely,  the  services  of  those  who 
were  not  directly  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  such  as  the  police.  He 
hoped,  after  what  had  fallen  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  be  content  with  the  discussion,  and 
refrain  from  pressing  the  subject  at  pre- 
sent on  the  Committee.  If  the  question 
were  to  be  raised  at  all,  it  ought  to  be 
after  a  careful  preliminary  inquiry.  In 
that  inquiry  they  might  obtain  evidence 
from  the  heads  of  departments  as  to 
what  eflect  the  enfranchisement  of  those 
gentlemen  would  have  upon  the  depart- 
ments and  their  duties.  Those  depart- 
ments were  at  present  in  a  state  of  high 
efficiency.    He  did  not  believe  there  was 

Mr.  Gladstone 


a  country  on  the  fiaoe  of  the  globe  where 
the  collection  of  such  an  enormous  revenue 
was  as  honestly  and  ably  performed  as  in 
this  kingdom.  He  did  not  want  the  Com- 
mittee to  say  that  no  such  change  as  that 
proposed  should  be  introduced;  but  only  to 
observe  that,  before  they  approached  tiiat 
question,  there  ought  to  be  a  full  inquiry 
into  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  should  have  advised  the  Com- 
mittee to  pause  before  they  granted  this 
slight  concession  to  a  large  body  of  deserv- 
ing men  who  were  selected,  for  the  most 
part,  by  a  competitive  examination,  and 
on  account  of  their  general  ability.  He 
could  not  see  that  their  being  in  a  Govern- 
ment employment  was  a  reason  for  their 
exclusion  from  the  franchise.  If  it  were, 
the  same  reason  would  apply  to  all  the 
officers  of  State,  including  even  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  , 

Mb.  CLAT  said,  he  did  not  see  why 
these  gentlemen  were  not  as  much  entitled 
to  vote  as  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  gen- 
tlemen to  whom  the  clause  referred  exer- 
cised an  undue  influence  on  Members; 
but,  if  they  did,  why  were  they  not  as 
much  entitled  to  do  so  as  attorneys,  who 
pressed  Members  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  Attorneys'  Certificate  Duty  ? 

Clause  negatwed, 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  the 
proposal  next  to  be  moved  was  of  an  in- 
teresting character,  likely  to  lead  to  some 
discussion,  and  was  to  be  proposed  by  a 
right  hon.  Gentleman  of  great  eminence. 
He  therefore  moved  at  that  hour  (half- 
past  eleven)  that  the  Chairman  report 
Progress. 

The  chancellor  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  now  the  hour  when, 
generally  speaking,  distinguished  orators 
rose  to  address  the  House.  Remembering 
the  observations  he  ventured  to  make  at 
the  commencement  of  the  evening,  he 
thought  the  Committee  might  combine 
both  objects,  of  proceeding  with  the  Sche- 
dules and  listening  to  the  arguments  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe), 
with  the  attention  to  which  they  were 
always  so  justly  entitied. 

Motion  mthdrawn, 

Mr.  LOWE :  I  do  not  wish  to  ask  the 
Committee  to  adjourn  or  to  go  on,  but  I 
really  have  no  wish  to  delay  the  measure. 
I  move  that— 
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**  At  any  oontestdd  election  for  a  county  or 
borough  represented  by  more  than  two  Members, 
and  hariog  more  than  one  seat  yacant,  every 
Toter  shall  be  entitled  to  a  number  of  votes  equal 
to  the  number  of  vacant  seats,  and  may  give  all 
such  votes  to  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute 
them  among  the  candidates  as  he  thinks  fit." 

I  am  afraid  that  I  am  about  to  add  one 
more  to  the  large  number  of  unsuccessful 
attempts  made  during  the  course  of  the 
present  measure  to  break  into  the  mono- 
tonous nature  of  the  ^nchise,  to  introduce 
some  Tariety  into  it,  and  to  give  to  the 
minority  of  a  constituency  an  opportunity 
of  being  better  heard  at  an  election.  I  ap- 
proach the  subject  with  no  great  confidence 
of  success,  but  I  will  lay  the  reasons  for  my 
proposal  before  the  House  as  shortly  as  I 
can.  One  reason  why  I  ask  the  favourable 
consideration  of  the  House  to  the  proposal 
is  because  this  is  the  last  opportunity  for 
giving  variety  to  the  franchise.  This  is 
the  last  on  the  list.  All  our  other  arrows 
have*  been  shot ;  not  one  remains  in  the 
qui?er  ;  so  that  if  this  does  not  hit,  there 
will  he  nothing  left  but  one  simple  uni- 
form franchise  to  be  entrusted  to,  and  left 
in,  the  hands  of  the  lowest  class  in  society. 
I  must  not  be  understood  as  coming  for- 
ward to  argue  for  any  protection  for  the 
minority  ;  but  I  cannot  allow  that  there 
is  any  right  in  the  majority  to  coerce  the 
minority.  When  we  form  an  organized 
body,  such  as  a  constituency,  convenienee 
dictates  that  the  majority  should  bind  the 
minority.  But  between  the  members  of 
the  constituency  there  should  be  absolute 
equality  ;  the  majority  should  have  no- 
thing given  to  it  because  it  is  a  majority; 
the  minority  should  have  nothing  taken 
away  from  it  because  it  is  a  minority.  In 
the  case  of  an  election  where  there  are  two 
opposing  candidates,  or  four  candidates, 
two  on  each  side,  the  voters  give  their 
votes  equally  to  one  side  or  other,  and  the 
candidates  receiving  the  greater  number 
of  votes  are  elected.  In  that  instance  the 
majority  gains  nothing  because  it  is  a  ma- 
jority, and  nothing  is  taken  away  from  the 
minority  because  it  is  a  minority.  That 
IB  the  type  of  a  fair  election.  But  go 
farther,  and  take  the  case  embraced  by  the 
clause  I  propose.  Suppose  that  in  a  three- 
cornered  horough  there  are  three  vacan- 
cies. How  stands  the  case  then  ?  One 
side,  knowing  itself  to  be  the  majority, 
proposes  three  candidates.  The  other  side, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  the  minority,  propose 
only  one  candidate,  hoping  by  split  votes 
and  other  means  to  carry  the  election  of 
that  one.     Thus,  the  members  of  the  ma- 


jority, bringing  forward  three  candidates* 
have  three  separate  votes  each ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  on  the  other  hand» 
which  bring  forward  only  one  candidate, 
lose  two- thirds  of  their  electoral  power, 
because,  being  a  minority,  they  bring  for- 
ward only  one  candidate.  Is  this  treating 
the  majority  and  minority  equally  ?  I 
demand  no  protection  for  the  minority; 
but  I  demand  that  a  man  should  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  because  he  is  in 
the  minority ;  that  nothing  should  be  taken 
from  him,  and  that  he  should  be  treated 
on  an  equality  with  other  voters.  The 
only  way  of  effecting  this  object  is  to  give 
to  each  voter  an  equal  number  of  votes 
independently  of  the  use  he  may  make  of 
them.  What  we  now  say  to  a  voter  is — 
"  You  have  a  certain  number  of  votes, 
but  your  power  depends  on  the  use  you 
make  of  them.  If  you  give  them  with 
the  majority  you  have  three  votes ;  but  if 
you  go  with  the  minority  you  have  only 
one.'*  Thus  two-thirds  of  his  power  is 
taken  away  if  he  goes  with  the  weaker 
side.  These  may  seem  obvious  arguments, 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  this  argument 
has  ever  been  presented  to  the  public  be- 
fore. There  may  be  an  answer  to  it,  but 
I  confess  it  commends  itself  to  my  mind, 
and  appears  to  show  that  in  seeking  what 
I  do,  I  am  not  asking  the  House  to  sur- 
round the  minority  with  any  artificial  pro- 
tection, but  merely  to  concede  to  it  simple 
justice;  in  the  proposal  I  make  I  am 
not  desiring  to  give  the  minority  protec- 
tion, but  equality.  Let  each  voter  have 
an  equal  number  of  votes,  not  dependent 
on  the  use  he  makes  of  them  ;  let  him 
be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  as  he 
likes.  Suppose  the  usage  to  be  the  contrary 
way  to  the  present ;  in  the  three-cornered 
constituency  each  elector  would  have  three 
votes,  and  would  be  allowed  to  dispose  of 
them  as  he  wished.  Suppose  some  hon. 
Gentleman  should  interpose  and  say  that 
this  ought  not  to  be,  I  maintain  that  if 
the  voter  does  not  distribute,  but  consoli- 
date, he  should  only  have  one  vote.  The 
present  system  works  fairly  where  there 
is  only  one  vacancy ;  but  it  does  not  work 
fairly  where  there  is  more  than  one  va- 
cancy. The  tendency  of  the  present  sys- 
tem is  to  make  that  stronger  which  is 
already  strong,  and  that  weaker  which  is 
already  weak.  By  an  arbitrary  and  un- 
reasonable rule  it  strengthens  the  majority. 
By  the  same  arbitrary  and  unreasonable 
rule  it  weakens  the  minority.  On  abstract 
justice  therefore  the  present  rule  cannot  be 
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maintained.  The  proper  way  to  alter  it  is 
to  give  each  elector  as  many  yotes  as  there 
are  vacancies,  and  leave  him  ahsolutely 
free  to  dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases — to 
give  all  to  one  person— one  to  each  of  the 
three,  or  two  to  one  and  one  to  another. 
By  that  means  yon  would  be  doing  nothing 
unjust  or  unfair  to  the  majority  or  to  the 
minority.  You  would  be  merely  putting 
them  on  a  leyeli  and  leaving  them  on  per- 
fectly fair  ground.  That  is  the  abstract 
argument.  There  are  different  ways  by 
which  the  end  might  be  accomplished ; 
Some  propose  to  give  only  a  single  vote 
to  each  elector;  others  recommend  that 
when  there  are  three  candidates  each  elec- 
tor shall  have  two  votes,  I  prefer  to  give 
each  elector  three  votes,  and  allow  him  to 
dispose  of  them  as  he  pleases.  The  objec- 
tion to  the  two  first  proposals  is  that  they 
would  operate  in  the  way  of  disfranchise- 
ment, and  would  take  away  something 
people  already  possessed  ;  because  on  the 
supposition  that  there  are  three  candidates 
they  have  already  three  votes.  The  sys- 
tem I  propose  has  greater  flexibility  and 
better  adapts  itself  to  the  general  purposes 
of  elections.  So  much  for  the  abstract 
right  of  the  question.  Now,  secondly,  as 
to  its  expediency  ;  I  do  not  put  this  pro- 
posal to  the  House  so  much  as  a  means  of 
balancing  a  party  who  is  in  the  minority 
against  that  that  is  in  the  majority,  or  of 
compensating  or  redressing  the  inequality ; 
because  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  days  of 
party  are  numbered.  I  do  not  believe  you 
can,  by  any  contrivance  whatever,  so  ma- 
nipulate matters  that,  with  the  franchise 
now  really  in  the  hands  of  the  poorer  class 
of  householders,  you  can  raise  up  any  party 
for  a  moment  successfully  to  resist  the 
will  of  that  class  in  whatever  they  may 
set  their  mind  upon.  That  would  be  a 
delusion.  The  question  has  been  ably 
discussed  in  the  public  press ;  there  is 
nothing  new  to  be  said  on  it.  I  do  not 
put  this  proposal  forward  with  any  such 
ambitious  notion  as  that  it  will  supply  a 
curb  to  the  excesses  of  democracy,  still,  I 
think  it  is  one  of  no  ordinary  advantage. 
It  will,  at  all  events,  procure  some  variety 
of  Members,  and  will  give  some  degree  of 
representation,  in  danger  of  disappearing 
by  the  low  level  we  have  adopted.  In  a 
constituency  such  as  I  am  supposing,  those 
who  can  command  one-third  or  one-fourth 
of  the  whole  constituency  will  be  able  to 
return  a  Member.  It  will  therefore  have 
the  advantage  in  a  smaller  degree  of  the 
measure  advocated  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 


Member  for  Westminster  (Mr,  Mill) — 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Hare — with  the  advan- 
tage that  it  must  necessarily  be  a  local 
one,  not  gathered  from  the  four  winds, 
but  in  the  same  electoral  district.  It 
would  be  a  great  advantage  in  a  borough 
if  all  the  property  and  intelligence  com- 
bined  together.  With  such  influence  as 
they  could  exert  they  might  never  be  able 
to  make  head  against  the  democracy  you 
are  creating;  but  with  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage to  themselves  and  the  nation  they 
might  return  persons  of  a  different  stamp 
and  class  of  character  from  that  purely 
democratic  class  who  will  be  returned  in 
the  greatest  numbers — all  much  alike — as 

Virgil's  heroes, 
" Fortemque  Gyan,  fortemque  Cloanthnm." 

It  would  be  *'  refreshing,''  as  people  say 
in  novels,  to  have  a  little  difference,  even 
if  the  persons  selected  had  not  the  courage 
or  eccentricity  to  depart  f^om  the  level 
way  of  treatuig  matters  characteristic  of 
democracy  ;  it  would  be  an  advantage 
to  put  such  a  thing  in  the  power  of  the 
intelligence  and  property  represented  by 
the  minority  in  a  borough.  We  shall  do 
wisely  not  to  pass  by  an  opportunity  of 
infusing  variety  into  the  dead  level  of  de- 
mocracies. Changes  are  described  in  the 
most  simple  words  as  conversions  of  a 
minority  into  a  majority.  [An  hon.  Mex- 
BEB :  As  last  year.]  No,  that  was  p^ 
iotum,  I  do  not  want  that.  The  point 
I  want  to  put  is  that  it  should  not  be  as  it 
is  in  some  degree  now,  and  as  it  will  be 
much  more  hereafter.  Opinion  may  go 
on  growing  and  growing  in  a  particular 
direction ;  but  things  may  be  so  manipu- 
lated that  the  majority  will  have  all  the 
power  and  the  minority  nothing.  What 
I  desire  is  that  this  process  should  be 
gradual,  that  if  a  particular  class  of  views, 
as  Free  Trade  or  any  other  right  principle, 
should  attract  the  attention  of,  and  gain 
more  and  more  upon,  the  intelligent  con- 
stituents ;  that  they  should  have  the  op- 
portunity to  give  to  the  candidate  who 
expresses  their  views,  two  votes,  to  another 
one,  and  to  pass  by  another.  You  will 
find  that  in  this  way  opinion  in  con- 
stituencies will  ripen.  Opinion  in  this 
House  will  ripen  to  changes,  and  the 
House  will  become  a  more  delicate  reflex  of 
the  opinion  of  the  constituencies.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  such  system  of  gradual  growth, 
not  only  of  opinion,  but  in  the  represen- 
tation of  opinion,  will  to  a  great  extent 
prevent  the  necessity  of  external  agitation, 
and  be  a  great  discouragement  to  it.    Thore 
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is  Dotbing  more  worthy  of  the  attention 
of  statesmen  in  the  new  state  of  affairs 
than  any  thing  which  will  have  a  ten- 
dency to  prevent  that  violent  oscillation 
from  one  side  to  another,  which  we  now 
witness.     What  happens  in  the  United 
States  ?   The  minority  of  thousands  might 
as  well  not  exist  at  all.     It  is  ahsolutely 
ignored.     Is  this  country,  in  like  manner, 
to  be  formed  into  two  hostile  camps  — 
debarred  from  each  other  in  two  solid  and 
compact  bodies  ?     Or  are  we  to  have  that 
shading  off  of  opinion,  that   modulation 
of  extremes,  and  mellowing  and  ripening 
of  right  principles,  which  are  among  the 
surest  characteristics  of  a  free  country,  the 
true  secrets  of  political  dynamics,  and  the 
true  preservatives  of  a  great  nation  ?     I 
say,  first,  then,  that  what  I  propose  to  the 
House  is  in  itself  just,  equal,  and  fair, 
founded  on  no  undue  or  unfair  attempt  to 
give  a  minority  an  advantage  they   are 
not  entitled  to  exercise;    and,  secondly, 
that  it  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  state 
of  things  on  which  we  are  entering.     It 
appears,  indeed,  our  only  hope.     Nothing 
remains  behind.    This  is  the  last  offer  that 
can  be  made  before  you  put  it  out  of  your 
power  to  do  anything  to  remedy  the  vio- 
lence of  the  changes  you   are   making. 
"Woe  to  us  if  we  refuse  it  our  thoughtful 
attention.     I  do  not  imagine  that  anything 
I  can  say  will  commend  a  matter  at  once 
so  new,  so  abstract,  and  perhaps  so  diffi- 
cult, certainly  so  contrary  to  all  previous 
associations,  to  the  favour  of  the  House. 
But  I  trust  that  the  House  will  give  it  a 
fair  and  candid  consideration,  will  have 
regard  to  the  immense  value  of  the  result 
to  be  attained,  and  will  not  repudiate  the 
means  unless  perfectly  satisfied  that  they 
are  not  adequate  to  obtain  it.     It  is  no 
objection  that  the  plan  is  new  ;  I  should 
not  have  proposed  it  if  things  had  been 
left  as  they  were.    But  we  are  about  to 
enter  upon  a  new  and  untried   state  of 
things,   a  state  of  things  the  effects   of 
which  in  this  country  no  one  can  predict ; 
but  the  effect  of  which  in  all  other  countries 
where  they  exist,  tend  in  the  direction  this 
change  is  calculated  to  remedy.     I  may 
justly  add  that  the  principle  of  the  clause  is 
large  enough  to  include  boroughs  returning 
two  Members  as  well  as  those  which  have 
three,  and,  if  it  were  worth  while,  I  am 
prepared  to  contend  that  upon  abstract 
principle  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  both 
classes  of  boroughs.    But  I  am  not  aiming 
at  all  I  think  advantageous,  but  at  what  is 
possible.    I  will  not  say  how  much  I  wish 


that  I  could  express  with  more  clearness 
and  effect,  my  desire  that  the  House  will 
give  this  matter  that  careful  consideration 
which  will,  I  am  sure,  lead  them  to  a 
right  and  sound  conclusion. 

New  Clause— 

(Power  to  distribute  votes.)  At  any  contested 
Election  for  a  County  or  Borough  represented  by 
more  than  two  Members,  and  having  more  than 
one  seat  vacant,  every  voter  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant 
seats,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candi- 
date, or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates 
as  he  thinks  fit, — {Mr.  Lowe,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  Clause 
be  read  a  second  time." 

Mb.  LIDDELL  said,  that  throughout 
the  debates  on  the  Beform  Bill  one  thing 
had  particularly  struck  him^namely,  the 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  House  to 
reject  anything  novel  in  a  rather  uncere- 
monious manner.  He  had  observed  extra- 
ordinary Toryism  in  that  respect  coming 
from  quarters  where  he  should  have  least 
expected  it.  The  embodiment  of  that 
description  of  Toryism  appeared  to  him 
to  be  found  in  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham. But  he  rejected  the  contribu- 
tion of  so-called  Constitutionalism  from 
that  quarter.  He  was  generally  rather 
inclined  to  reject  contributions  to  the  Re- 
form of  the  Constitution  from  the  manu- 
facturing districts ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
antipathy  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham to  a  measure  of  this  kind,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  there  must  be  something 
good  in  it.  After  the  very  able  and  inte- 
resting speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Calne,  he  should  not 
detain  the  House  at  that  hour,  but  he  must 
express  his  opinion  that  this  was  a  very 
grave  moment  in  our  political  history, 
and  that  after  what  the  House  had  already 
done,  they  ought  to  at  least  pause  before 
they  consigned  the  minority  of  political 
opinion  in  this  country  to  extinction. 
Before  they  decided  on  such  a  course  they 
ought  to  gravely  consider  the  question 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  for  whose  opi- 
nion he  and  every  other  Member  of  that 
House  entertained  the  greatest  respect, 
had  said  on  a  former  occasion  that  he 
should  like  to  hear  this  question  discussed, 
in  order  that  he  might  form  an  opinion  on 
it.  As  it  had  now  been  regularly  raised 
for  the  first  time,  he  hoped  it  would  re- 
ceive a  careful  consideration,  and  with  the 
view  of  securing  for  it  such  a  considera- 
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tion  he  begged  to  move  that  tlie  Chairman 
report  Progress. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  he  felt 
as  many  hon.  Members  in  that  House  must 
feel — that  the  great  drawback  to  repre- 
senting a  large  constitnency,  such  as  his, 
v/as  that  you  did  not  represent  it.  The 
borough  which  he  represented  contained 
upwards  of  26,000  voters,  but  of  those 
scarcely  more  than  16,000  overcame  to  the 
poll.  Why  did  not  the  remaining  10,000 
come  to  the  poll  ?  Because  they  felt  there 
was  little  use  in  their  doing  so,  as  there 
was  little  or  no  chance  of  their  finding 
any  one  likely  to  represent  them  standing 
for  that  borough.  Accordingly  the  politi- 
cal opinion  of  the  great  remainder  who 
did  not  vote  never  found  expression  in  their 
own  borough.  He  was  not  departing 
from  the  question  in  illustrating  the  effect 
of  the  present  system  by  showing  how  that 
system  worked  in  his  own  borough.  When- 
ever great  questions  arose  in  that  House, 
the  active  portion  of  his  constituency  who 
refrained  from  voting  for  the  reason  he 
had  stated  disapproved  of  the  course  he 
took,  and  gave  him  constantly  to  under- 
stand that  they  objected  to  his  principles 
and  his  conduct  as  M.P.  for  their  borough. 
Of  course  he  was  glad  of  that,  because  his 
principles  were  of  an  opposite  character  to 
their ;  he  did  not  represent  them.  But  it 
was  monstrous  to  say  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  a  chance  of  having  their  opinions 
represented  in  some  way.  The  present 
proposal  afforded  that  chance.  Some  me- 
thod of  the  kind  proposed  was  the  only 
way  to  give  a  representation  to  minorities 
and  give  them  an  active  part  in  the  poli- 
tical life  of  their  country.  He  thought 
it  was  quite  as  important  to  rouse  that 
portion  of  the  community  who  had  the 
franchise  and  did  not  exercise  it  into 
political  activity,  as  to  extend  it  to  those 
who  had  not  got  it  at  present.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  Englishman  who  did  not 
take  an  interest  in  public  affairs  was,  as 
a  rule,  a  useless  member  of  the  community. 
If  an  Englishman  did  not  take  that  interest 
by  his  nature,  he  required  some  outlet  for 
hb  superfluous  energy,  and  he  was  sure 
to  throw  a  great  amount  of  it  into  pur- 
suits not  beneficial  to  his  country.  If 
among  the  upper  classes,  he  took  to  the 
turf,  or  game  preserving,  which  ought  to 
be  an  amusement,  but  of  which  he  made 
a  profession  ;  if  in  the  middle  class  he 
probably  took  to  some  form  of  money 
making ;  if  in  the  lower  class  to  gin 
drinking.  It  was  monstrous  for  this 
Mr.  Liddell 


House  of  all  bodies  to  refuse  to  represent 
minorities.  It  was  the  regular  practice 
in  the  House  when  it  was  decided  to 
legislate  on  a  subject  to  send  it  to  a  Com- 
mittee composed,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Chairman,  of  as  many  of  the  mino- 
rity as  of  the  majority.  The  House  re- 
cognized in  its  own  practice  this  very 
system  of  the  representetion  of  minorities. 
He  had  been  tola  there  were  objections  to 
this  measure  because  it  was  a  Conservative 
measure  in  disguise.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
a  Conservative  measure  in  disguise,  be- 
cause the  franchise  part  of  the  present 
measure  was  said  to  be  a  Conservative 
measure  in  disguise,  and  it  was  not  a  part 
that  he  at  least  was  afraid  of.  But  sup- 
posing it  was  a  Conservative  measure,  he 
wanted  to  ask  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of 
the  House  whether  they  had  so  little  faith 
in  their  principles  that  they  would  not 
do  a  just  thing  for  fear  of  the  risk  that 
the  cumulative  vote  in  these  three-cor- 
nered constituencies  would  throw  a  few 
more  votes  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House?  Could  they  not  believe  that 
their  principles  would  succeed  whatever 
might  be  the  change  brought  about  by 
accepting  this  proposal  ?  He  did  not  think 
any  man  on  the  Liberal  side  need  have 
so  little  faith  in  his  principles  as  to  fear 
either  the  franchise  bestowed  by  the  Bill 
or  three-cornered  constituencies.  He  be- 
lieved that  Liberal  principles  would  go 
on  and  succeed  until  they  became  those 
on  which  this  country  would  permanently 
be  governed.  He  thought  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Calne  was 
correct  in  saying  that  this  was  the  only 
chance  the  House  would  have  during  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  of  giving  any  repre- 
sentation to  minorities.  He  therefore 
hoped  the  House  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter maturely  before  they  threw  away  this 
last  chance. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  ''  That 
the  Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again." 

The  Committee  divided :  — -  Ayes  88 ; 
Noes  213  :  Majority  125. 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the 
Clause  be  read  a  second  time." 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
at  Two  of  the  clockTo'tnorrotv. 

BARBAOX  LiU7Ey  WINDSOR  (biOHT  OF  WAt) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Johw  Pakhioton,  Bill  for 
extiDgulabuig  certain  Rights  of  Way  over  and 
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Committee  examined  it  large  number  of 
witnesses  without}  howeyer,  arriving  at  any 
decision  ;  though  in  a  draft  Report  pre- 
pared bj  the  Chairman,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton — which y  howe?er,  was  not  carried — the 
following  paragraph  occurred  :— 7 

"That,  although  they  cannot  endanger  the 
supply  of  competent  teachers  by  proposing  the 
abandonment  of  the  teacher's  certificate  as  a  con- 
dition of  assistance  to  the  school,  saoh  a  modifi- 
cation should  be  adopted  as  would  prevent  it  from 
being,  as  it  now  is,  an  impediment  to  the  exten- 
sion of  education." 


along  Barrack  Lane,  in  the  borough  of  New 
Windsor,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  onUred  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  John  Pakikoton  and  Sir  Jamis 

FSBOUSSOR. 

Bill  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  239.] 
House  adjourned  at  half  after  One  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
H-tday,  July  6,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— PuBuo  'BxuM—Seeond  Reading^ 
War  Department  Stores  Protection  (183) ; 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Iroland) 
077). 

Comim'e^— Morro  Velho  Marriages  •  (182). 

Report — Morro  Velho  Marriages*  (182). 

Third  Reading — Consecration  and  Ordination 
Fees  *  (193) ;  Land  Tax  Conmiissioners*  Names* 
(175),  and  pasted;  Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland) 
Act  Amendment  (199),  negatived, 

THE   REVISED    CODE— CERTIFICATED 
TEACHERS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  CORK  rose  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  Hardships  entailed  upon 
small  Parishes  bj  making  the  Employment 
of  a  certificated  Teacher  an  indispensahle 
Condition  for  their  ohtaining  GoTernment 
Assistance.  The  subject  to  which  he  pro- 
posed to  direct  their  Lordships'  attention 
was  one  replete  with  the  utmost  interest, 
both  to  every  Member  of  that  House  and 
to  every  person  in  the  country — he  meant 
the  question  of  education,  and»  in  particular, 
the  operation  of  the  system  by  which  under 
the  present  Revised  Code  Parliamentary 
assistance  was  conceded  to  schools,  as  well 
as  the  conditions  by  which  such  grants 
which  were  restricted.  Their  Lordships 
were,  doubtless,  well  aware  of  the  Motion 
brought  forward  during  the  two  successive 
Sessions  of  1862  and  1863  in  "another 
place  "  by  Mr.  Walter,  the  then  Member 
for  Berkshire — namely — 

'*That  to  require  the  employment  of  certifi- 
oated  teachers  by  school  managers  as  an  indispen- 
sable condition  of  their  participation  in  the 
Capitation  Grant  is  inexpedient  and  unjust  to 
managers  of  such  schools;" 

The  Motion  gave  rise  to  much  discussiooy 
but  was  each  time  defeated.  The  speeches 
of  the  hon.  Member  in  question  seemed, 
nevertheless,  to  have  produced  some  good 
result,  for  he  found  that,  in  1865,  a  Select 
Committee  was  appointed  to  inquire,  amgng 
other  points,  into  the  best  mode  of  extend- 
ing the  benefits  of  Qovemment  inspection 
and  the  Parliamentary  grant  to  schools  at 
that  time  unassisted  by  the  State.    The 


He  (the  Earl  of  Cork)  owned  that  he  relied 
to  some  extent  upon  this  partial  admission, 
coming  from  such  a  quarter,  that  one  at 
least  of  the  conditions  exacted  by  the  Privy 
Council  operated  as  an  impediment  to  the 
extension  of  education,  to  set  him  free 
from  the  imputation  of  factious  fault-finding 
in  bringing  forward  a  grievance  which,  in 
his  opinion  required  nice  handling  and  care- 
ful adjustment ;  and  he  thought  that  in 
support  of  this  opinion,  he  could  refer  their 
Lordships  to  no  mean  authorities  on  the 
subject — nay,  he  nuist  be  permitted  to  add 
that  in  stirring  in  this  matter  at  all  just 
now  he  was  greatly  prompted  by  a  convic- 
tion of  the  really  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
country  generally  which  would  result  from 
a  strong  expression  of  their  Lordships' 
opinion  upon  points  of  moment  and  im- 
portance. For  many  years,  while  the 
question  of  National  Education  was  pend- 
ing, it  was  vehemently  discussed  by  two 
antagonistic  parties — namely,  the  advocates 
of  a  wholly  voluntary  system  on  the  one 
side,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  State 
assistance  on  the  other ;  while  these  latter 
were  again  divided  among  themselves  as  to 
whether  the  intervention  of  the  State 
should  carry  with  it  the  weight  of  religious 
training  or  be  confined  entirely  to  secular 
instruction.  But  the  differences  between 
the  two  antagonistic  factions  he  might  now 
assume  to  have  practically  adjusted  them- 
selves, inasmuch  as  the  voluntary  party  was 
not  only  so  widely  spread  as  to  have  actual 
possession  of  the  educational  ground  ;  but, 
moreover,  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Education  for  1859,  most  satis- 
factorily established  the  fact  that  the  assist- 
ance hitherto  obtained  from  Government, 
far  from  superseding,  had  additionally 
stimulated  private  expenditure  ;  for  while 
Government  between  1839  and  1859  voted 
for  educational  purposes  £4,400,000,  the 
sum  raised  from  other  sources  for  the  same 
purpose  was  £8,800,000.  No  one,  indeed, 
could  have  studied  the  Report  to  which  he 
had  alluded  or  attended  to  the  numerous 
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debates  which  had  taken  place  upon  the 
Bubject,  both  in  that  Hoase  and   *' else- 
where."  without  arriving  at  the  conviction 
that  the  Government  of  the  day  pursued 
the  wisest  course  open  to  them  between 
conflicting  opinions  in  coming  forward  to 
help  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  promoters  of 
education  by  certain  grants  bestowed  upon 
specified  conditions.    But  allowing  the  ori- 
ginal intentions  of  the  Government  to  have 
been  sound  and  right,  let  the  House  con- 
sider how  these  intentions  had  been  carried 
out.     Had  these  grants  been  distributed 
throughout  the  country  equally  in  propor- 
tion to  the  need  that  existed,  and  fairly 
as  regards  the  taxpayers,  or,  rather,  on 
the  contrary,  had   not   their  distribution 
created  a  privileged    class,  who,  without 
resting  solely  upon  the  ground  of  superior 
merit,  were  yet  able  to  enjoy  exclusively 
what    should    be    within    reach    of    the 
whole?     In  thus  alluding  to  certificated 
teachers,  and  in  protesting  against  their 
monopoly  of  nearly  all  the  Government  aid, 
he  was  anxious  to  be  understood  to  mean 
no  disparagement  of  either  themselves  or 
the  schools  under  their  charge,  nor  to  seek 
to  institute  any  invidious  comparison  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  certificated  and 
uncertificated  teachers.     Their  respective 
merits  had  been  most  fully  and  ably  dis- 
cussed, both  in  1859  and  before  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1865 
and  1866.     On  the  one  side,  Dr.  Temple 
and  Messrs.  Bellairs  and  Norris,  Govern- 
ment   Inspectors    of     Schools,     insisted 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  a  certificate, 
the  superiority  of  assisted  over  unassisted 
schools,  and  the  danger  of  any  relaxation 
in  the  former  respect ;  while,  on  the  other, 
most  of  the  gentlemen  called  by  Mr. Walter 
seemed  to  agree  with  Mr.  Lea,  a  Diocesan 
Inspector  of  Worcester,  in  thinking  that — 

**  Payment  by  results,  trithout  certificate,  would 
be  a  great  encouragement  to  small  schools,  with- 
out  any  disadvantage;  that  it  would  practically 
lead  to  increased  employment  of  certificated 
teachers;  that  some  schools  with  uncertificated 
teachers  are  well  worthy  of  the  grant ;  that  an 
experienced  inspector  could  soon  detect  the  true 
character  and  merit  of  the  school,  whether  the 
teacher  has  a  certificate  or  not." 

Then  Mr.  Fraser  said — 

**  I  hare  never  seen  any  reason  to  modify  in 
any  way  the  opinion  which  I  expressed  before  the 
Royal  Commissioners — that,  as  a  general  rule, 
schools  under  certificated  and  trained  teachers 
are  very  superior  in  discipline,  organixation,  and 
instruction  to  schools  under  untrained  and  uncer- 
tificated teachers  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a 
rule  which  has  many  exceptions,  and  every  now 
and  then  you  come  across  a  teacher  who  is  neither 

The  JEarl  of  Cork 


certificated  nor  trained,  but  who  is  a  veiy  compe- 
tent instructor  and  a  very  good  organizer  of  a 
school." 

Such  opinions  as  these  must  be  based, 
more  or  less,  upon  individual  experience, 
which  experience  must  be,  more  or  less, 
confined  within  a  narrow  field,  and.  how- 
ever widely  spread,  could  seldom  arrive  at 
constituting  a  full  and  impartial  test.  The 
real  criterion  of  efficient  teaching  lay  in 
the  effects,  not  in  the  cause  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  pupils,  and  not  in  the  mas- 
ters. By  establishing  this  test  of  efficiency 
as  the  real  and  paramount  one,  we  should 
carry  out  with  great  fairness  and  certainty 
that  system  of  payment  by  certain  results 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners  in 
1859  —  namely,  that  if  the  results  were 
bad  there  should  be  no  pay,  and  vice  versd. 
He  would  call  their  Lordships'  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  no  profession  of  life  was  it 
made  incumbent  upon  any  candidate  to 
adhere  to  some  one  particular  school  or 
tutor ;  but  if  once  he  passed  the  necessary 
examination  he  entered  unimpeded  upon 
the  duties  and  advantages  of  his  career. 
He  would  say,  let  the  teachers  of  our 
smaller  schools  share  the  same  compara- 
tive privilege,  and  they  would  gladly  pre- 
sent their  pupils  to  the  necessary  Govern- 
ment inspections,  conscious  of  having  done 
their  best  to  earn  the  prospective  reward. 
Mr.  Winder,  one  of  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners in  1859,  said — 

**  I  saw  several,  both  inspected  and  uninspected, 
schools  sufficiently  efficient  to  deserve  the  grants 
if  efficiency  were  the  only  test.  Most  of  the  latter 
would  very  gladly  submit  to  inspection  for  the 
single  purpose  of  obtaining  the  capitation  money, 
so  long  as  they  were  certified  to  deserve  it.  It 
certainly  does  seem  hard  that  these  schools, 
which,  as  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  concerned, 
are  as  meritorious  as  any  others,  should  have  all 
public  aid  denied  except  on  the  condition  of  dis- 
missing their  tried  and  competent  masters.  That 
a  master  has  not  or  cannot  come  up  to  a  certain 
literary  standard  may  be  an  excellent  reason  why 
he  should  not  have  the  advanced  education  of 
pupil  teachers  in  his  hands,  but  it  does  not  seem 
a  very  strong  one  for  refusing  to  give  him  the 
means  of  teaching  better  the  scholars  whom  he 
has  proved  he  can  teach  well." 

In  advocating  the  principle  of  payment  by 
results,  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  misun- 
derstood. He  did  not  desire  that  the 
Government  system  of  according  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  should  be  altogether 
superseded.  Let  the  managers  of  schools 
whp  thought  it  more  to  their  advantage  to 
employ  certificated  teachers  by  all  means 
do  so.  Nor  did  he  believe  that  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  existing  system  would  event- 
ually have  the  effect  of  diminishug  their 
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number.  He  was  aware  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's late  Goyemment,  in  the  Revised 
Code,  took  a  step  in  the  direction  of  afford- 
ing greater  facilities  to  schools  which 
sought  its  assistance  towards  their  securing 
it ;  hut  there  nevertheless  remained  the 
difficulty  caused  hy  the  Priry  Council  in- 
sisting upon  the  employment  of  certificated 
teachers,  which  difficulty  was  to  many  poor 
districts  insuperable,  since  it  prevented 
them  having  any  claim  upon  the  Govern- 
ment grant  without  incurring  expenses  be- 
yond their  means.  The  evidence  upon 
this  subject  showed  that  the  salaries  of 
certificated  teachers  averaged  from  £20  to 
£25  a  year  more  than  those  of  the  uncer- 
tificated teachers.  It  was  thus  perfectly 
impossible  for  the  managers  of  the  small 
schools  in  our  lesser  parishes,  and  the  large 
schools  in  our  poorer  parishes,  to  obtain 
this  additional  sum.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  richer  parishes  who  really  did 
not  need  help  so  much  obtained  it,  and 
the  poorer  ones  were  passed  by.  The  late 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  (Earl  Gran- 
ville), in  answer  to  the  Question — 

:  «  Does  not  the  condition  of  a  oerti6oate  operate 
as  a  considerable  premium  to  the  salary  of  the 
master  ?  " 

said — 

"  I  think  it  will  find  its  level  in  ooarse  of  time, 
bat  I  should  think  that  it  had  that  effect  now ;" 

and  in  answer  to  the  Question — 

"  Have  you  any  doubt  that  this  condition  does 
operate  as  a  bar  to  the  application  for  annual 
grants  fi^m  rural  schools  under  1,000  inhabit- 
ants?" 

he  said— 

*^  I  think  that  it  does.  I  think  all  safeguards 
fbr  efficiency  to  a  certain  degree  act  as  restric- 
tions." 

Mr.  Forster,  who  was  one  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  of  1859,  gave  this  important 
evidence  upon  this  point — 

'*  The  most  obviously  well-founded  complainl  is, 
that  the  system  is  not  calculated  to  reach  the 
whole  population  ;  and  that,  as  now  administered, 
it  inevitably  excludes  those  that  need  it  most.  In 
the  district  I  have  been  over,  where  the  position 
of  the  labouring  classes  is  much  above  the  ave- 
rage of  the  whole  country,  only  85  per  cent  of  the 
public  schools,  excluding  50  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren actually  attending,  are  even  nominally  under 
Government  inspection ;  while  only  15  per  cent 
schools,  with  27  per  cent  scholars,  receive  that 
annual  aid  which  alone  insures  regular  super- 
vision. The  poorer  neighbourhoods  cannot  afford 
the  salaries  for  certificated  teachers,  and  if  they 
could  they  would  not  be  able  to  obtain  their  ser- 
vices, although  many  deserving  schools  in  poor 
neighbourho<^8  seem  greatly  to  need  help  and 
would  be  thankful  for  it." 


This  state  of  things  fell  with  peculiar  hard* 
ship  on  the  poorer  clergy,  who  took  a 
great  interest  in  their  schoolsi  and  many 
of  whom,  with  their  families,  subscribed 
liberally  of  their  time  and  attention ;  for  as 
the  matter  now  stood  the  Go?ernment 
would  assist  the  schools  on  which  the  ma- 
nagers bestowed  money,  but  would  not  do 
so  by  the  far  more  needy  ones  wherein 
they  and  their  families  could  only  give 
what  was  certainly  equally  useful,  and  to 
themselves  perhaps  more  precious — namely, 
time  and  services.  In  nearly  all  the 
densely  peopled  town  districts,  for  instance, 
the  burden  of  education  was  chiefly  thrown 
upon  the  clergy  and  sustained  by  their 
zeal  and  energy,  and  surely,  when  we  con- 
sidered how  limited  were  their  individual 
means,  it  was  not  overstating  the  case  to 
say  that  few  have  such  claims  for  aid  as 
the  workers  in  these  less-favoured  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Vaughan,  Diocesan  Inspector 
in  Somerset,  wrote  to  him  thus— 

"  Allow  me  to  point  out  the  hardships  the  poorer 
clergy  suffer.  A  poor  clergyman  can  give  his 
time  to  his  school,  and  often  get  his  school  into 
first  rate  order  by  careful  superintendence;  he 
cannot  afford  to  give  money,  and  secure  a  certifi- 
cated teacher.  A  rich  man  gives,  say  his  j£20  or 
£30,  and  never  perhaps  enters  his  school,  obtains 
a  certificated  master,  gets  Government  help.  The 
gift  of  the  poor  clergyman's  time  is  far  more  valu- 
able than  bis  neighbour's  money,  and  he  is  dis- 
couraged/' Ac. 

As  an  instance  of  the  unsatisfactory  work- 
ing of  the  present  system,  he  said— 

^  In  the  parish  of  Wraxall,  agricultural  popu- 
lation 916,  with  rich  and  liberal  landlords,  we  re- 
ceived more  than  £80  for  our  schools  from  Go- 
vernment. We  have  a  certificated  master  and 
mistress.  In  another  parish,  population  1,500  or 
thereabouts,  miners,  no  resident  gentlemen,  a 
poor  parish,  a  master  valued  by  the  poor,  a  larger 
school  than  ours ;  no  Government  help  is  ob- 
tained, the  master  having  no  certificate.  These 
parishes  are  contiguous." 

Mr.  Hedley,  one  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, said — 

<*  At  present  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  schools 
which  need  the  help  most,  and  which  are  (if  their 
difficulties  be  taken  into  account)  as  deserving  as 
any,  are  the  least  able  to  obtain  it.  The  managers 
of  rural  schools  say — and  I  think  with  reason 
— that  they  are  not  fairly  treated  as  candidates 
for  the  grant.  If  persons  who  struggle  most  per- 
severingly  to  promote  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
the  face  of  the  utmost  disparagement  have  any 
title  to  the  help  which  the  Capitation  Grant  would 
give  their  schools,  the  managers  of  village  schools 
may  certainly  ask  for  some  more  favourable  con- 
ditions to  be  attached  to  that  grant.'' 

The  system  of  requiring  certificated  teach- 
ers as  a  condition  of  Government  assist- 
ance had  had  a  fair  trial,  and  much  anxiety 
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had  been  shown  to  share  in  its  benefits; 
but  nevertheless  what  were  the  results? 
Why,  that  while  the  sum  of  £636,000 
was  Voted  bj  Parliament  last  year  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  there  remained  11,000 
schools  in  parishes,  containing  no  less  than 
4,000,000  inhabitants  in  the  aggregate, 
excluded  by  various  reasons  from  such 
assistance.  Although  it  might  be  true 
that  a  small  proportion  of  these  schools 
were  injuriously  affected  by  peculiar  mo- 
tives influencing  their  managers,  with  a 
much  larger  number  the  reasons  that  de- 
barred the  managers  obtaining  the  services 
of  a  highly  paid  teacher,  and  so  connect- 
ing themselves  with  the  Government,  were 
the  smallness  of  the  parish,  the  absence  of 
a  resident  proprietor,  and  the  short  time 
for  which,  too  often,  the  children  were  al- 
lowed to  remain  at  school.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  in  the.  counties  of 
Somerset,  Dorset,  and  Cornwall,  where 
more  than  half  the  parishes  numbered  less 
than  600  inhabitants  each.  He  had  a 
table  showing  that  in  Worcestershire,  out 
of  143  parishes  of  less  than  500  inhabi- 
tants each,  only  four  were  assisted  by  the 
State.  In  Warwickshire,  out  of  170  such 
parishes,  only  twelve  were  assisted.  In 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury  about  three  out 
of  every  ^ye  schools  received  annual  grants. 
In  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  and  Staffordshire, 
two-thirds  of  the  schools  in  rural  districts 
were  unassisted.  In  Berkshire  and  Ox- 
fordshire, of  168  schools  in  229  parishes, 
only  sixty-five  received  grants.  In  Devon- 
shire and  Cornwall  only  233  schools  re- 
ceived annual  grants.  In  Somersetshire, 
out  of  500  separate  schools  under  diocesan 
inspection,  only  206  received  annual  grants. 
In  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  190  received  them. 
In  the  county  of  Bucks  only  two-thirds  of 
the  parishes  did.  In  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland,  out  of  120  schools  in  con- 
nection with  the  Diocesan  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  Carlisle,  only  eighty  were  con- 
nected with  the  Government.  Surely  the 
education  of  the  people  at  large  was  at 
present  a  matter  too  paramount  in  impor- 
tance to  allow  of  the  continuance  of  this 
number  of  neglected  districts.  It  must  be 
admitted  by  every  one  who  looked  on  the 
subject  with  an  unbiassed  mind,  that  these 
things  constituted  a  glaring  evil,  and  that 
the  system  required  amendment  since  it 
did  not  permeate  through  the  country 
freely.  He  wished  to  see  the  subject  last- 
ingly settled  on  an  equitable  footing.  The 
noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government 
had   admitted   that  there  was  a  glaring 

The  £arl  of  Chrk  * 


evil ;  he  said   that   the   question    was  a 

difficult  one,  upon  which  he  had  not  made 

up  his  mind,  and  that  it  was  one  to  which 

the  Committee  of  Council  ought  to  turn 

their  attention.     The  late  Lord  President 

of  the  Council  (Earl  Granville)  in  answer 

to  the  question 

"Yon  are  aware  that  11,000  parishes  had  not  the 
advantage  of  either  inspection  or  assiitanoe  ?" 

said-^ 

**  I  may  say  since  18531  have  very  oonstantly 
thought  upon  the  question.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
great  evil,  and  one  which  I  wish  to  see  remedied, 
hat  I  believe  that  the  greatest  diffloulty  attends 
it." 

Mr.  Bruce  said — 

"I  think  it  most  important  that  that  portion  of 
the  country  now  receiving  no  assistance   from 
education  grants  should  be  brought  within  the 
supervision  of  the  Education  Department.'' 

He  also  said  — 

**  The  present  system  is  imperfect,  since  it  only 
deals  with  a  limited  portion  of  the  country: 

again  he 

"  Considered  the  present  state  of  the  education 
question  unsettled.'' 

For  these  reasons  he  (the  Earl  of  Cork) 
earnestly  pressed  upon  his  noble  Friend, 
the  President  of  the  Council,  to  go  a  step 
further  than  his  predecessor  had  done,  and 
to  give  effect  to  the  views  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1859,  who  said — 

**  The  time  is  coming  when  a  further  attempt 
should  be  made  to  influence  the  instruction  of  the 
large  body  of  superior  schools  and  of  superior  pu- 
pils who  have  hitherto  been  little  afifected." 

He  believed  the  maximum  standard  of  re- 
quirements was  more  reasonable  then  it  had 
been  ;  but  the  question  of  money  as  he 
had  endeavoured  to  show,  still  stood  in  the 
way  of  a  very  large  number  of  parishes 
who  were  helping  themselves  to  the  best 
of  their  power.  He  was  aware  that  the 
problem  now  raised  was  one  not  altogether 
easy  of  solution  ;  and,  theoretically,  no 
doubt  the  principle  of  mainly  helping  those 
who  could  begin  by  helping  themselres 
stood  upon  high  ground ;  but,  practically, 
it  was  one  that  did  not  admit  of  being 
carried  out  in  education  any  more  than  in 
religion,  for  we  wanted  all  classes  to  be 
Christians  and  educated,  and  the  very  ob- 
jects most  in  need  of  our  befriending  in 
those  respects,  were  those  least  able  and 
likely  to  do  much  for  themselves.  He 
would  conclude  by  expressing  the  hope 
that,  during  the  recess,  his  noble  Friend 
would  turn  his  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  bring  educa- 
tion within  the  reach  of  all  those  schools 
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that,  for  variouB  reasons,  were  struggling 
in  rain  to  obtain  the  assistance  they  needed 
so  much. 

The  Bishop  op  GLOUCESTER  and 
BRISTOL   said,   he  thanked   the   noble 
Earl  very  heartily  for  having  drawn  their 
Lordships'  attention  to  the  subject.     He 
had  not  been  able  completely  to  follow  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  general  drift  of  his  re- 
commendations, but  he  joined   with  him 
in  expressing  the  feeling  that  the  rural 
parishes  certainly  did  deserve  more  con- 
sideration  than  they  received   from    the 
Government  of  the  country.    In  the  diocese 
over  which  he  presided  efforts  had  been 
made  to  procure  funds  to  provide  certifi- 
cated masters ;  but,  after  all,  a  very  large 
number  of  rural  schools  were,  and  would 
continue  to  be,  unable  to  incur  the  expense 
necessary  for  that  purpose.     On  the  one 
hand,  the  position   of  such   schools   was 
matter  for  very  serious  consideration  ;  but, 
on  the  other,  he  must  say  that  from  his 
own  experience  he  could   not  doubt   the 
value  of  certificated  masters.     The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  appeared  to  him  to  be  how 
they  could  meet   the  case  of  the   rural 
schools.     A  friend  of  his,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of   Schools,  had   suggested  to 
him  that  the  difficulty  might  be  overcome 
in  this  way  : — A  regulation  might  be  made 
under  which  a  portion  of  the  grant  might 
be  conceded  to  schools  not  having  certifi- 
cated masters,  and  that  another  portion  of 
the  grant  should  never  be  given  except  to 
schools  that  had  certificated  masters.     It 
was  also    suggested    that  the  capitation 
grant  of  49.   should  never  be  given   to 
schools  which  had  not  a  certificated  master. 
Por  himself  he  must  say  he  was  rather  dis- 
posed to  go  on  the  half-price  system.     He 
thought  the  certificated   masters  gave  a 
higher  tone  to  the  edacation  of  the  scho- 
lars, and  ensured  a  better  organization  of 
the  school.     There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  system  of  inspection  was  very  expen- 
sive.    Now,  their  Lordships   were   aware 
that  in  several    of   the  country  dioceses 
there  were  Boards  of  Education  well  sus- 
tained in  the  diocese.     Sometimes  these 
Boards  had  two  or  three  Inspectors,  and 
sometimes    they    had     more.       Now    he 
thought  it  was  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  the  House  whether  it  might  not   be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  put  itself 
to  some  degree  in  connection  with  these 
Diocesan  Boards,   and   render  assistance 
through  the  machinery  of  these  Boards. 
Where  the  Government  were  satisfied  of 


the  ability  with  which  the  schools  was 
conducted  they  might  use,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  the  diocesan  Inspectors.  It  might 
be  urged  that  the  examination  of  the 
schools  must  ultimately  rest  with  the 
Government.  It  was  true  that  must  be 
so,  but  these  diocesan  Inspectors  might 
receive  instructions  as  to  the  examinations 
being  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring 
the  school  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  thought  that  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Cork)  deserved  the  thanks  of 
the  rural  parishes  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  brought  the  Question  under  the 
notice  of  their  Lordships. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said,  that  when 
in  that  part  of  the  country  with  which  he 
was  connected  it  was  thought  most  desir- 
able to  erect  a  new  school,  and  an  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  Committee  of  Council, 
the  regulations  were  so  stringent  as  to 
preclude  all  expectation  of  assistance. 

The  Duke  of  MARLBOROUGH  said, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  subject  to 
which  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Cork) 
had  called  the  attention  of  their  Lordships 
was  one  of  very  great  and  vital  importance 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country ;  and 
there  was  no  doubt,  moreover,  that  their 
Lordships  were  met  with  the  very  broad 
and  serious  fact  that  there  were  a  very 
large  number  of  schools  throughout  the 
country  which  were  not  partakers  of  the 
grant  which  the  State  made  for  the  pur- 
pose of  national  education.  For  some 
cause  or  other,  not  yet  ascertained,  these 
schools  were  not  yet  recipients  of  the  aid 
which  it  was  desirable  they  should  receive. 
As  far  as  he  could  gather  from  the  remarks 
of  his  noble  Friend,  the  observations  which 
be  had  made,  with  a  great  deal  of  acute- 
ness  and  judgment,  would  rather  tend  to 
establish  the  principle  that  the  system  of 
certificated  masters  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  was  one  which  it  was 
undesirable  to  maintain,  and  that  the  more 
wide  one  of  paying  for  results,  however 
those  results  might  have  been  obtained, 
should  be  adopted.  His  noble  Friend  had 
quoted  from  a  draft  Report,  and  taken 
his  opinions,  he  thought,  mainly  from  the 
statements  in  that  draft  Report,  which 
was  one  submitted  to  a  Committee  of  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  appointed  to 
inqoire  into  the  Education  Department  of 
the  Privy  Council.  But  he  must  remind 
his  noble  Friend  that  the  Report  in  ques- 
tion had  never  been  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee. It  was  submitted  to  them  as  the 
draft  Report  prepared  by  the  Chairman, 
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and  must  be  taken  for  the  indiTidual  opinion 
of  that  Gentleman  and  for  nothing  more. 
With  regard  to  the  general  question  of  the 
expediency  of  employing  uncertificated 
teachers,  it  was  important  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  know  what  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Royal  Commission  of  1859  upon  the 
subject ;  because,  as  far  as  he  understood 
the  remarks  of  his  noble  Friend,  he  would 
have  led  them  to  suppose  that  the  Com- 
mission had  simply  recommended  payment 
for  results,  and  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  employment  of  uncertificated  mas- 
ters was  not  essential.  He  would  quote  a 
short  passage  from  the  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  1859  ;  but  before  doing 
80  he  wished  to  remind  their  Lordships  of 
the  state  of  matters  which  then  existed 
with  regard  to  the  Go?ernment  grants. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  complicated  sys- 
tem of  grants.  Grants  were  made  first  to 
the  masters  on  certain  conditions,  next  to 
the  pupil  teachers  on  certain  conditions, 
and  then  to  the  managers  of  schools  in 
the  shape  of  capitation  money.  The  great 
object  of  the  Commissioners  of  1859  was 
to  reduce  what  they  found  a  very  compli- 
cated and  difficult  system  to  administer  to 
one  of  much  greater  simplicity  and  conse- 
sequent  efficiency.  They  recommended 
therefore,  that,  instead  of  making  payments 
in  different  quarters,  those  payments  should 
be  made  simply  to  the  managers  of  schools 
and  that  the  local  administration  should 
be  responsible  for  the  payment  of  those 
dependent  upon  it.  The  objects  which 
they  had  in  Tiew  were  expressed  in  these 
words — 

**  The  objects  which  we  hope  to  secure  by  the 
form  in  which  we  recommend  that  henceforth 
all  grants  from  the  Council  Office  shall  be  given 
to  Bohools  are — first,  to  maintain,  as  at  present, 
the  quality  of  education  by  encouraging  schools 
to  employ  superior  teachers  ;  secondly,  to  simplify 
the  business  of  the  Office  in  its  correspondence 
and  general  connection  with  schools  in  receipt 
of  the  grant ;  thirdly,  to  diminish  the  rigour  and 
apparent  injustice  of  some  of  its  roles." — p.  337. 

They  then  stated  that  their  object  was  to 
attach  a  special  ?alue  to  the  Inspector's 
Report— 

"  In  this  manner  we  hope  to  maintain  that 
principle  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  of  which 
we  have  always  recognized  the  importance,  which 
has  aimed  at  keeping  up  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion by  making  the  employment  of  trained  mas- 
ters and  pupil-teachers  essential  to  the  reception 
of  their  grants.  We  regard  this  as  the  proper 
province  of  the  Committee  of  Council.  They 
have  the  control  of  the  training  colleges ;  they 
regulate  the  instruction  of  the  pupil-teachers; 
and  their  representatives,  the  Inspectors,  are  pe- 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough 


ouliarly  fitted  by  their  position  and  experienoo  to 
appreciate  the  differences  which,  independently  of 
positive  requirements,  distinguish  a  good  school 
from  a  bad  one.  We  propose  that  the  sums  to  be 
thus  paid  for  trained  masters  and  pupil- teachers 
may  be  increased  or  diminished  within  certain 
limits  to  be  determined  by  the  Committee  of 
Council,  according  to  the  Inspector's  opinion  of 
the  condition  of  the  school.  This  is  a  necessary 
provision  to  invest  the  Inspector's  opinion  with 
importance  ;  at  present  everything  depends  upon 
the  Inspector's  Report,  and  as  the  form  in  which 
we  propose  that  the  .  grant  shall  be  given  will 
have  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
this  report,  we  vrish  to  attach  a  special  yalue  to 
it  by  the  above  means." — p.  833. 

It  appeared,  then,  that  the  Commissioners 
directly  recognized  the  maintenance  of  the 
certificated  teachers  as  an  indispensable 
condition  npon  which  grants  of  the  public 
money  should  be  given.  He  thought  that 
some  misapprehension  prerailed  as  to  the 
idea  that  children  were  to  form  the  only 
subjects  of  examination  with  a  view  to  the 
distribution  of  the  Government  grant. 
But  the  fact  was  children  were  only  one  of 
the  subjects.  The  grant  was  to  be  paid 
when  a  certain  result  had  been  obtained  on 
the  examination  of  the  children  ;  but  the 
school  apparatus,  books,  school  buildings, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  school  had  all  to 
be  reported  upon  by  the  Inspector,  and 
under  the  Revised  Code  every  one  of  these 
things  was  made  a  condition  of  the  grant. 
If  that  were  so,  then,  ought  they  to  con- 
clude that  the  children  were  to  form  the 
only  subjects  of  examination,  and  that  to 
that  examination  no  conditions  should  be  at- 
tached ?  His  noble  Friend  had  alluded  to 
the  great  advantage  which  would  result 
from  the  examination  of  schools  where 
there  were  no  certificated  teachers  ;  but 
had  he  taken  into  account  the  great  ex- 
pense that  would  be  entailed  upon  the 
country  by  such  a  process  f  If  a  general 
rule  were  to  be  adopted  that  all  schools,  be 
they  what  they  might,  should  have  a  claim 
— and  if  certain  schools  were  to  be  entitled 
to  Government  grants  simply  on  the  con- 
dition of  results,  it  would,  he  thought,  be 
very  difiicult  to  establish  the  position  that 
all  schools  which  showed  those  results 
would  not  have  the  same  claim — in  that 
case  the  expense  entailed  upon  the  country 
would  be  quite  disproportioned  to  the  advan- 
tages which  would  be  gained.  In  many  cases 
Ids.  or  16tf.  would  be  l&id  out  for  obtain- 
ing what  would  not  be  worth  half-a-crown. 
It  wns  necessary  to  consider  this  matter  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  he  would  therefore 
trouble  their  Lordships  with  an  extract 
from  the  Report  of  Mr.  Stewart,  the  In- 


spector,  presented  in  1862.     Mr.  Stewart 
said — 

"  With  your  Lordship's  permission  I  give  ex- 
smples  of  schools  where  the  managers  heing  in 
all  cases  entirely  free  from  all  interference  haye 
chosen  the  instruments  they  deem  best  fitted  for 
their  work,  and  are  so  for  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults that  to  the  best  of  my  belief  they  are  mak- 
ing no  efforts  to  improve  them.*' 
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themselveB.  Now  it  must  be  patent  to 
every  one  that  when  there  was  a  large 
number  of  schools  unassieted  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Government  to  take  that  mat- 
ter into  tbeir  consideration.  Well,  suc- 
cessive Governments  had  done  so,  and  had 
endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  lessen  the 
difficulties  wbich  surrounded  the  question. 
In  the  year  1853  a  Minute  was  passed 
enabling  the  certificate  to  be  obtained  with 
much  greater  facility  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  Government  had  insisted  on  the 
teachers  being  educated  in  training  schools. 
By  the  Minute  of  1853  any  teacher  could 
obtain  a  certi6cate,  and  so  bring  his  school 
within  range  of  the  GoYernment  grant,  if 
he  had  passed  two  successful  examinations 
by  a  Government  Inspector.  A  teacher 
had  no  need  to  pass  through  a  training 
college  ;  he  had  only  to  ask  a  Government 
Inspector  to  visit  his  school,  and  if  that 
school  was  reported  of  favourably  on  two 
successive  occasions,  and  he  himself  were 
to  pass  an  easy  examination  in  Scripture, 
English  history,  geography,  grammar,  and 
arithmetic,  including  vulgar  fractions,  the 
certificate  would  be  given  to  him,  and  his 
school  would  become  eligible  for  a  Govern- 
ment grant.  Another  mode  by  which 
schools  in  small  parishes  could  bring  them- 
selves within  the  range  of  Government  as- 
sistance was  dealt  with  at  some  length  in 
the  Report  for  this  year,  already  presented 
to  Parliament,  and  now  being  printed.  He 
referred  to  the  employment  of  school- 
mistresses, respecting  which  the  Report 
said — 


He  would  read  one  of  the  cases  stated  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  as  an  illustration  of  the  class 
of  schools  which,  if  the  position  of  his 
noble  Friend  was  adopted,  would  be  entitled 
to  a  grant — 

"  The  master  has  held  the  Office  of  teacher  since 
1820,  and  is  collector  of  assessed  taxes  and  parish 
clerk.  The  schoolroom  has  a  brick  floor  and  is 
without  desks,  apparatus,  or  books.  There  are 
DO  voluntary  contributions,  but  the  master  re- 
ceives £34  per  annum  from  an  endowment,  and 
supplies  books,  desks,  dtc,  for  the  use  of  the  few 
boys  who  come  to  school."— [1862-3.  p.  68.] 

Now,  he  was  sure  his  noble  Friend,  from 
his  knowledge  of  the  schools  in  the 
country,  some  of  them  being  dames' 
schools,  and  some  schools  of  a  very  inferior 
character,  would  agree  with  him  in  think- 
ing that  many  of  them  would  come  within 
the  category  represented  by  the  illustra- 
tion which  he  had  read  to  their  Lordships. 
The  consequence  would  be  that  if  the  Go- 
vernment went  to  the  expense  of  giving 
grants  where  uncertificated  teachers  were 
employed,  the  Inspectors  would  have  to  go 
OTcr  the  country  to  examine  schools  utterly 
unworthy,  and  the  results  would  be  alto- 
gether inadequate.  The  certificated  teacher 
was  looked  upon  in  this  sense — be  was  a 
warrant  that  the  schools  were  worthy  of 
inspection.  The  master  was  trained  for 
two  years  in  a  training  school,  he  was  after- 
wards placed  in  charge  of  a  school,  and 
that  school  must  be  reported  upon  two 
successive  years  by  a  Government  In- 
apector  before  the  master  obtained  a  cer- 
tificate. There  were  therefore  two  steps — 
the  first  to  give  the  master  his  training, 
the  next  to  see  that  he  was  able  to  conduct 
the  school.  That  was  the  warrant  which 
the  GoYernment  had  under  the  present 
system.  He  bad  endea?oured  in  a  few 
words  to  put  before  their  Lordships  some 
of  the  leading  points  connected  with  what 
was  really  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
system  of  certificates  ;  and  he  had  done  so 
becaose  he  was  rather  under  the  impres- 
sion, from  the  remarks  of  his  noble  Friend, 
that  his  aim  was  not  only  to  extend  if  pes* 
sible  the  present  system  so  as  to  bring  un- 
aided schools  within  the  Government  grants, 
hot  also  to  deal  a  blow  at  the  certificates 

yOL.  CLXXXyni.  [thied  sebies.] 


^*  Mistresses  quite  competent  to  manage,  with 
the  help  of  a  female  pupil-teacher,  schools  of  sixty 
or  seventy  children  where  the  boys  do  not  stay 
much  beyond  their  tenth  year  completed,  may  be 
engaged  towards  the  end  of  each  year,  for  com- 
mencement of  service  in  the  next,  at  the  rate  of 
£40  per  annum,  and  furnished  lodgings,  from  the 
training  colleges.  The  cost  per  annum  therefore 
of  such  a  school  will  not  be  less  than — Mistress's 
salary,  £40 ;  female  pupil  teacher's  (average) 
£10  ;  other  expenses,  £17  ;  making  a  total  of 
£67." 

In  schools  of  less  than  sixty-four  pupils  a 
pupil-teacher  was  not  needed,  so  that  in 
such  a  case  the  expense  would  be  £57. 
The  Report  went  on — 

^  Assuming,  then,  a  school  attended  on  an 
average  by  sixty-four  children,  including  the  ordi- 
nary proportion  of  infants,  the  cost  per  annum 
might  be  reduced  to  £57»  and  the  grants  might 
very  well  be  as  follows :  or  if  so  much  was  not 
actually  paid,  the  reason  would  be  that  the  amount 
must  not  exceed  half  the  expenditure  : — Grant  of 
4«.  each  on  sixty-four,  average  number  attending 
school,  £12  16«. ;  grant  of  is.  per  pas^  91)  103 
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paises,  being  the  aTorage  number  no^  obtained 
by  sohooU  of  this  size,  £20  12«.  ;  twenty-four  in- 
fants at  6«.  6(2.  each,  £7  ]6«. ;  making  a  total 
of  £41  is.  The  half,  however,  of  £67  is  only 
£28  1  Os.t  and  therefore,  while  the  grant  is  not  to 
exceed  this  latter  amount,  the  above  calculation 
shows  how  little  likely  it  is  to  fall  below  it.  The 
fees  paid  by  sixty-four  scholars  ought  to  average 
not  less  than  2d.  per  week  for  forty  weeks  in  the 
year ;  and  they  yield,  on  this  estimate,  £21  Qs,Sd., 
leaving  only  £7  Ss,  id,  to  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion." 

It  must  be  patent  to  all  that  small  parishes 
having  sehools  of  the  size  named,  and 
smaller  schools  could  hardly  be  eflScientlj 
managed,  would  most  easily  raise  the  small 
sum  of  £7  38,  4d.  by  subscriptions  from 
the  resident  gentry  of  the  place.  Another 
mode  offering  small  parishes  great  facilities 
for  gaining  grants  was  by  the  union  of 
small  schools — a  plan  proposed  by  a  bene- 
Tolent  lady  who  took  much  interest  in 
schools,  Miss  Burdett  Ooutts.  The  pro- 
posal  had  been  carried  out  by  the  Revised 
Code,  and  now  adjoining  parishes  might 
be  placed  under  one  certificated  master, 
and  the  expense  be  consequently  much  re- 
duced. By  these  modes  the  Government 
had  endeavoured  to  do  away  with  the 
difficulties  formerly  said  to  prevent  schools 
from  employing  a  certificated  teacher;  and 
the  Report  of  this  year  contained  state- 
ments showing  that  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  employing  certificated  teachers 
were  not  as  insurmountable  as  some  sup- 
posed. With  a  fair  amount  of  energy  and 
good-will  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants 
and  their  clergymen,  those  difficulties  — 
whatever  they  were— had  been  most  suc- 
cessfully overcome.  Mr.  Byrne,  in  his 
Report  to  be  published  this  year,  gave  two 
oases  showing  how  small  parishes  could 
overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  plac- 
ing themselves  under  all  the  regulations 
necessary  to  obtain  a  grant  from  Qovern- 
ment.     His  first  case  was  that  of*- 

"  Standish,  a  purely  agricultural  parish  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  Gloucester.  Popula- 
tion, 1,160.  Vicar,  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Sheringham. 
At  Hard  wick  and  at  a  distant  hamlet  are  separate 
schools,  leaving  a  population  of  not  more  than 
850  available  for  the  school  in  ^tandish  proper. 
On  succeeding  to  the  living  in  1864,  Mr.  Shering- 
ham, who  is  also  chaplain  to  the  Bishop,  engaged 
a  certificated  school-mistress  at  an  annual  salary 
of  £40.  His  voluntary  contributions  for  last  year 
amount  to  more  than  £30  ;  the  Government  grant 
to  £13  I6t.  lOd.  Number  of  children  present  at 
examination,  thirty.  In  this  school,  notwithstand- 
ing the  entirely  rural  character  of  the  parish,  and 
although  it  has  hitherto  been  customary  to  confer 
gratuitous  education,  Mr.  Sheringham  has  adopted 
the  excellent  plan  of  raising  the  school  fees  to  a 
rate  ranging  from  2d.  to  6<f.  per  week." 

27ie  Duhe  of  Marlborough 


The  other  case  was  still  more  remarkable. 

It  was  the  case  of — 

**  Nympsfield,  a  village  difficult  of  access,  lying 
in  a  hollow  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  Cotswolds. 
In  the  face  of  extraordinary  obstacles,  the  local 
squire  being  of  a  different  religious  persuasion, 
Mr.  Leah,  the  rector,  has  built  a  capital  school- 
bouse,  and  is  now  about  to  erect  a  teacher's 
residence.  His  expenses  during  the  past  year 
have  amounted  to  £118  17«.  I^d.,  out  of  which 
£56  have  been  paid  for  the  master^s  salary,  £10 
to  a  monitor,  and  some  considerable  sum  for 
building  alterations.  His  voluntary  subscriptions 
amount  to  £73  ISs, ;  school  fees  to  £11  12f.  Id. ; 
Government  grant  to  £28  16«. ;  total  income, 
£115  2s.  8d.  This  school  is  fully  attended  both 
by  day  and  night,  and  is  in  a  steadily  progressive, 
condition." 

Those  were  instances  of  what  might  be 
done  in  small  parishes  where  will  and 
energy  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  work 
by  the  population  and  clergy.  He  was  far 
from  inferring  that,  in  those  places  where 
no  certificated  teacher  was  found,  there  was 
an  absence  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
clergyman;  but  he  asserted  that  in  many 
places  there  was  an  absence  of  interest  in 
education  which  permitted  the  presence  of 
difficulties  for  which  the  Government  was 
blamed.  Mr.  Norris,  in  his  Report,  also 
to  be  published  this  year,  gave  a  remark- 
able instance  of  a  school's  condition  before 
and  after  a  certificated  teacher  had  been 
appointed  to  it.  In  1853,  Mr.  Norrb  re- 
ported of  Diddlebury,  in  Yorkshire,  as 
follows  :— 

"  Buildings:  no  properly  enclosed  playground  or 
yard  ;  schoolroom  not  good.  Wall  desks.  Books 
and  apparatus  deficient.  Organisation,  three 
classes,  under  a  master  without  any  assistant. 
Methods,  discipline,  and  instruction  imperfect.  I 
visited  this  school  two  years  ago,  and  hoped  the 
master  would  be  able  to  overcome  the  difficulties 
of  the  place;  but  in  this  we  have  been  disappointed. 
I  find  the  school  decreasing  and  lamentably  in- 
efficient. Tbe  demand  for  agricultural  labour  is 
very  great;  but  I  feel  sure  that  a  master  of  strong 
purpose  and  professional  skill  might  raise  up  a 
good  school." 

In  the  following  year  Mr.  Norris  made  a 
somewhat  similar  Report  with  regard  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  school,  and  added — 

'*  The  school  deserves  every  encouragement ;  the 
efforts  of  the  clergyman  and  his  ftunily  have  kept 
the  school  open  under  very  great  difficulties.  A 
certificated  master  has  now  been  induced  to  un- 
dertake it,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  made  in 
some  measure  self-supporting ;  already  I  can  see 
much  improvement.  If  the  experiment  suoeeedsy 
it  will  be  most  valuable,  as  showing  what  may  be 
done  in  a  small  scattered  agricultural  population* 
in  the  fiioe  of  great  want  of  funds  and  much  local 
prejudice." 

Mr.  Norris  also  gave  the  balance-sheets 
of  this  school  for  the  two  periods.  That 
relating  to  1856  gave :  —  Local  subscrip- 
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tion,  £23   16s,  ;    books  sold,   £4  I5s, ; 
children's  pence,    £15   5s.  6d,  ;    capita- 
tion grant,  £1  18f.,  making  the  total  re- 
ceipts, £45  14«.   6d.      The  expenditure 
was  £50  19«.  Id,,  with  a  consequent  loss 
to  the  treasurer  of  £5  4*.  7d.  The  balance- 
sheet  for  1861  showed  :  —  Local  subscrip- 
tions, £23  Hs. ;  books  sold,  £6  0«.  9d. ; 
capitation    grant,    £10  4«.  ;    augmenta- 
tion grant,  £15  ;    and   children's  pence, 
£52  1  Is,  3d,,  showing  the  total  receipt  to 
be  £107  lOs.,  which  balanced  the  expendi- 
ture, which  had  been  augmented  bj  the 
expense  of  a  certificated  teacher.   He  gave 
these  instances,  not  so  much  with  a  view 
to  controrert  the  noble  Earl's  statement 
that   there   were  unhappily  a  very  large 
number  of  schools  unassisted  by  the  Go- 
Temment  grant  as  to  show  that  the  ques- 
tion must  not  be  decided  hastily,  because 
examination  clearly  proved  that  the  disad- 
vantages and  difficulties  under  which  some 
ffmall  parishes  laboured  arose  not  from  the 
regulations  of  the  Education  Department, 
but  from  the  unwillingness  of  those  most 
concerned  in  the  prosperity  of  the  schools 
to  exert  themselves  on  their  behalf.     He 
therefore  insisted  that  the  abandonment 
of  the  principle  of  employing  certificated 
teachers  should  not  be  hastily  adopted.  He 
was  glad  to  say  that'  the  number  of  small 
parishes  not  enjoying  the  advantage  of  a 
certificated  teacher,  although  still    large, 
was  decreasing,  and  that  upwards  of  116 
were  now   receiving    Government  grants 
beyond  what  were  receiving  such  grants 
four  years  ago.    The  action  of  the  Revised 
Code,  the  *'  conscience   clause,"  and  the 
uncertainty  always  awakened  by  the  fear  of 
impending  changes  in  the  arrangements  for 
dispensing  the  Government  grant,  were  all 
causes  calculated  to  create  the  difficulties 
opposing  the  full  working  of  the  system. 
He  thought,  however,   that  the  sugges- 
tions  made  were  well    worth    considera- 
tion bj  the  Government,  especially  that 
thrown  out  by  his  right  rev.  Friend  (The 
Bishop  of  Gloucester)  with  regard  to  the 
employment  of  Inspectors.    While  anxious 
to  uphold  the  employment  of  certificated 
teachers  he  did  not  mean  to  say  that  some 
means  might  not  be  found  by  which  assist- 
ance of  a  subordinate  kind  should  be  given 
to  small  schools.     He  could  only  assure 
their  Lordships  that  he  was  fully  alive  to 
the  importance  of  the  subject  brought  for- 
ward by  the  noble  Earl.     It  would  receive 
the  most  anxious  consideration  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  he  trusted  that  they  would 
be  found  able  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  I 


I  principles  which  had  been  laid  down,  and 
by  which  they  hoped  that  the  blessings  of 
good  sound  education  might  be  conferred 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 

WAR  DEPARTMENT    STORES   PROTEC- 
TION BILL. 
( The  Earl  of  Longford,) 
(No.  183.)     SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Th«  Earl  op  LONGFORD,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that 
its  object  was  to  obtain  greater  protection 
for  military  stores,  and  to  lessen  the  diffi. 
culty  which  was  experienced  in  obtaining 
convictions  against  thieves  and  receivers  of 
this  kind  of  Government  property. 

Earl  DE  GREY  could  not  help  express- 
ing some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  legisla- 
tion now  proposed  was  in  harmony  with 
the  circumstances  of  the  times.  He  was 
asked  while  at  the  War  Office  to  bring  in 
a  similar  Bill,  but  he  declined  to  do  so,  be- 
cause when  the  public  once  got  the  idea 
that  private  traders  might  have  goods  of 
this  description  in  their  possession,  ofi^  which 
the  Government  marks  had  been  imper- 
fectly obliterated,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  obtain  convictions  under  such  special 
provisions.  In  former  days  the  marks  were 
a  great  protection  against  Government 
property  being  stolen  ;  but  now,  in  conse* 
quence  of  change  of  patterns  and  from 
other  circumstances,  sales  of  Government 
stores  were  common  ;  and  he  very  much 
doubted  whether  legislation  of  the  kind 
proposed  would  not,  without  effecting  much 
good  in  the  direction  intended,  at  the  same 
time  render  the  sale  of  old  and  useless 
Government  stores  almost  impossible. 

Bill  read  2%  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hopse  on  Monday 
next. 

CHARITABLE    DONATIONS    AND 

BEQUESTS  (IRELAND)  BILL. 

{The  Earl  of  Bebmre) 

(No.  177.)      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Eead- 
ing  read. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
—{The  Earl  of  Belmore,) 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  the  English  Charity  Commissioners 
did  not  receive  the  approbation  which  was 
due  to  them  for  their  useful  labours.  They 
prevented  a  large  amount  of  litigation,  and 
performed  a  great  deal  of  work  most  care- 
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fully  and  satiBfactorilj ;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  if  the  same  powers  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  CommissionerB  in  Ireland, 
similar  results  would  follow  in  that  country. 

Motion  agreed  to:  Bill  read  2\  and 
committed  to  a  Committe  of  the  Whole 
House  on  Monday  next. 

SALMON  FISHERY  (IRELAND)  ACT 

AMENDMENT  BILL. 

( The  Lord  Cranworth,) 

(No,  199.)    THiKD  BEAnnro. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

Mofjed,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*/' 
— {The  Lord  Cranworth,) 

Lord  ABIN6EE  said,  he  had  presented 
a  Petition  against  this  Bill  from  a  gentle- 
man in  Ireland,  who  held  that  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  time  to  test  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  improved  Salmon  Laws,  and 
that  if  this  Bill  passed  the  whole  legisla- 
tion of  1863  would  be  reversed;  and  that 
the  Irish  salmon  fishery,  which  had  now 
become  prosperous,  woidd  deteriorate  and 
revert  to  its  former  depressed  condition. 
He  trusted  that  the  Bill  would  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  ;  but  if  it  did  pass,  he 
hoped  that  it  would  be  so  far  amended  as 
to  introduce  in  it  a  limitation  similar  to 
that  contained  in  the  English  law.  Be- 
lieving that  the  result  of  the  Bill  as  it 
now  stood  would  be  very  disastrous  in  the 
Shannon  and  throughout  Ireland,  he  moved 
that  it  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  six 
months. 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  ("now*') 
and  insert  ("  this  Day  Six  Months.*') — 
{The  Lord  Abinger,) 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  hoped 
that  their  Lordships  would  not  listen  to  a 
statement  made  on  the  very  last  stage  of 
the  Bill,  without  the  least  notice  that  there 
would  be  any  opposition  to  the  Bill.  He 
should  not  go  over  the  discussion  again  on 
the  present  occasion.  By  an  oversight  the 
vested  rights  of  certain  persons  had  been 
interfered  with,  and  it  was  only  just  they 
should  be  re-instated  in  their  former  posi- 
tion. At  the  request,  however,  of  several 
noble  Lords  he  had  consented  to  modify  the 
clause  by  making  it  applicable  to  persons 
who  had  not  exercised  their  rights  within 
five  years  before  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLBY  was  of 
opinion  that  although  the  clause  rendered 
the  Bill  less  injurious  than  it  was  before, 
it  would  be  hotter  to  reject  it  altogether. 

jA>rd  Cranworth 


The  legislation  of  the  last  few  yean  had 
operated  most  beneficially  for  the  Irish 
fisheries. 

After  a  few  remarks  from  the  Marquess 
of  Clanrigarde, 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDBRLEY  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  Bill  would  be 
thrown  out. 

On  Question,  That  (*'  now  ")  stand  Part 
of  the  Motion?  their  Lordships  divided: — 
Contents  17;  Not-Contents 24 :  Majority?. 

Besohed  in  the  Negative;  and  Bill  to  be 
read  3*^  this  Day  8ix  Months. 

CONTENTS. 

Chelmsford,     L.      (L,    Clinton,  L. 

Chancelior.)  Cranworth,  L.  [TeUer,} 

Dennum,  L. 
Backinffham  and  Chan-    Redesdale,  L. 

dos,  D. 


Marlborough,  D. 
Richmond,  D. 

Cadogan,  E. 
Derby,  E. 
Nelson,  E. 


Saltersford,  L.  {E.  Cour^ 

town,) 
Silohester,  L.  {E.Long' 

ford.) 
SomerhiU,  L.  {3£  Clan^ 

Hcarde.)    [TeUer-l 
Templemore,  L. 
Wrottesley,  L. 


Sidmonth,  V. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 
Beaufort,  D.  Hardinge,  V. 

Bath,  M.  '  Abinger,  L.    ITelUr.^ 

Bagot,  L. 

Airlie,  E.  Churston,  L, 

Amherst,  E.  Colville  of  Colross,  L. 

Belmore,  E.  Ebnry,  L. 

De  Grey,  E.  Foley,  L. 

Devon,  E.  Meredyth,  L.  (L.  Ath* 
K  imberley,  E.  lumney, ) 

Luoan,  £.  Southampton,  L. 

Romney,  E.  Stanley  of  Alderley,  L. 

Tankerville,  E.  Strathspey,  L.  (E.  Sea» 

field,) 

DeVesoi,V.  Wynford,  L.    [IWfer.] 

House  adioumed  at  a  quarter  past 

SeTen  o'clock,  till  Monday 

next.  Eleven  o'oloek. 
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Third  Reading—Sir  John  Port's  Charity*  [217], 
sjid  passed. 
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The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

BANKRUPTCY  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEEMAN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr,  Attorney  General,  Whether,  hav- 
ing regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Bankruptcy 
Bill  contains  479  clauses,  many  of  which 
lUTolve  important  questions  of  principle 
and  not  of  mere  detail,  to  the  large  number 
of  Amendments  standing  for  discussion, 
and  to  the  consequent  improbability  of  the 
House  being  able  to  devote  suflScient  time 
to  the  consideration  of  the  measure  in 
the  short  remaining  period  of  the  present 
Session,  he  will  withdraw  the  Bill  and 
reintroduce  it  next  year  ? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill,  however  desirable  in 
itself,  could  not,  of  course,  be  suffered  to 
delay  for  a  moment  the  more  important 
measure  before  the  House.  It  would  be 
premature,  however,  to  withdraw  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Bill  at  present,  regard  being  had  to 
the  fact  that  within  the  last  week  or  fort- 
night numerous  Petitions  from  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  urging  that  the  measure 
should  be  proceeded  with,  had  been  sent 
up.  If  the  hon.  Member  would  repeat 
his  Question  in  a  week  or  ten  days,  he 
(the  Attorney  General)  should  then  be 
prepared  to  give  him  a  final  answer. 

PRIVILEGE— ALTERATION  OF  NOTICES 
OF  QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  felt  compelled  to 
trouble  the  House  with  a  short  personal 
explanation  affecting  the  privileges  of 
Members.  Yesterday  he  had  handed,  in 
the  usual  course,  to  the  Clerk  at  the  table, 
a  Notice  expressive  of  his  intention  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment to  the  circumstance  reported  by 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  as  appeared 
from  the  statement  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  himself,  that  a  certain  pub- 
lication was  finding  its  way  into  schools 
and  becoming  a  serious  nuisance  ;  and 
assuming  that  this  publication  was  a 
pamphlet  entitled  Tlie  Confessional  Un- 
masked, of  his  intention  to  ask  the  right 
bon.  Gentleman,  whether  he  would  cause 
inquiry  to  be  made  as  to  the  publication 
referred  to,  whether  it  was  or  was  not  a 
true  exposition  of  the  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline of  auricular  confession  as  recognized 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  of 
late  years  introduced  and  adopted  by  many 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  ?  On 


reading  the  terms  of  the  Notice  as  they 
now  appeared  upon  the  Paper,  he  found 
these  materially  altered,  doubtless  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  discretion  vested  in  the 
Clerks  for  the  despatch  of  public  business 
and  for  the  benefit  of  Members  themselves, 
but  still  so  as  to  attribute  intentions  to  him 
which  he  had  never  entertained.  The 
Notice,  as  published,  was  as  follows  :-» 

*«  Mr.  Whalley: — To  call  attention  to  the  publi- 
cation  alluded  to  by  the  Mayor  of  Birmingham, 
and  supposed  to  be  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Con- 
fessional Unmasked;  and  to  ask,  whether  the 
Government  will  cause  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
said  publication  does  or  does  not  contain  a  true 
exposition  of  the  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and 
practice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  V 

He  never  had  the  slightest  idea  of  calling 
attention  to  the  publication  itself  or  its 
contents  :  his  only  object  was  to  obtain 
information  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  Notice  also  had  been  altered 
by  the  omission  of  material  words  towards 
the  close.  As  the  Notice  Paper  for  the 
evening  had  not  yet  been  printed,  he 
wished  to  know  whether  it  was  not  possible 
to  restore  his  Motion  to  the  original  form. 
Mr.  speaker  :  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  done  me  the  favour  of  calling  my 
attention  to  this  subject  previously  to  the 
assembling  of  the  House,  I  should  have  had 
a  better  opportunity  of  comparing  the  two 
documents  than  I  can  have  at  this  moment, 
when  they  have  just  been  put  into  my 
hands.  The  House  will  be  aware  that  it 
is  continually  the  duty  and  the  practice  of 
the  Clerks  at  the  table  to  amend  and  alter 
in  some  degree  the  Notices  tliat  are  given, 
some  of  which  are  not  in  form,  and  others 
open  to  various  objections.  It  is  a  very 
di£Bcu1t  duty  for  the  Clerks  to  perform  ; 
but  it  is  one  which,  in  my  judgment,  they 
have  performed  with  great  discretion,  and 
generally  with  great  advantage  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  business  of  the  House.  With 
reference  to  this  particular  matter,  I  hold 
in  my  hand  the  original  Notice  as  it  was 
handed  in,  and  the  amended  or  altered 
Notice  ;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  every- 
thing that  was  material  in  the  original  docu- 
ment is  contained  in  the  Notice  as  it  stands 
amended.  An  alteration  has  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  statement  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  ;  and  it  is  not  usual  to  refer 
in  such  a  manner  to  debates  which  have 
taken  place.  There  are  also  a  few  lines 
struck  out  at  the  close,  where  the  hon. 
Member  for  Peterborough,  after  alluding  to 
the  "  doctrine,  and  discipline,  and  practice 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,''  added  the 
following  words: — **aud  of   late    years 
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adopted  by  many  clergymen  of  the  Chare^ 
of  England."  That  statement  ioTolfes  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  may  be  considered 
to  be,  and  perhaps  is  intended  to  be,  an 
imputation  on  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that 
notice  was  taken  in  this  House  of  the 
desirability  of  avoiding  imputations  of  this 
nature  in  any  questions  which  might  be  put. 
It  therefore  appears  to  me  from  this  hasty 
view  of  the  case  that  no  injustice  has  been 
done  to  the  hon.  Member;  but  on  the 
whole  that  some  matters  which  might  be 
considered  objectionable  have  been,  not 
improperly,  removed.  The  House  is  now 
in  possession  of  what  has  taken  place,  and 
it  will  be  for  the  House  to  say  whether, 
under  the  circumstances,  any  special  pro- 
ceedings are  necessary. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: There  can  be  but  one  opinion 
in  the  House  upon  this  Question.  We 
depend  always  upon  the  experience  and 
discretion  of  the  Clerks  at  the  Table.  I 
have  had  Notices  of  my  own  changed,  and 
I  am  sure  they  have  always  been  improved 
through  the  experience  and  information  of 
those  Gentlemen.  I  am  sure  the  House 
will  support  their  officers  in  the  exercise 
of  a  duty  which  they  discharge  with  so 
much  sagacity  and  discretion. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY :  I  entirely  agree 
with  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
said  ;  and  I  will  add  that  I  think  matters 
of  opinion,  especially  matters  upon  which 
opinion  is  strongly  divided,  ought  not  to 
be  introduced  into  Questions  put  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  his  main  object 
in  putting  the  Question  was  to  relieve  him- 
self from  the  supposition  that  he  had  ever 
intended  to  call  attention  to  the  contents 
of  the  particular  pamphlet.  In  all  other 
respects,  he  bowed  to  the  opinion  which 
had  been  expressed. 


REPRESENTATION  OF    THE   PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  had  any  objection  to  state 
what  course  the  Government  intended  to 
pursue  with  regard  to  the  Scotch  Reform 
Bill,  it  being  generally  understood  that  it 
could  not  pass  this  Session  ?  Did  the  Go- 
▼ernment  mean  to  propose  the  second 
reading  with  a  view  to  confirm  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill,  deferring  the  considera- 
tion of  the  measure  in  all  other  respects  to 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament  ? 

16*.  /Speaker 


The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  BXCHE- 
QUER  :  Sir,  I  beg  to  say,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman's  Question,  that  it  is  our 
intention,  when  the  English  Reform  Bill  is 
passed,  to  move  the  second  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill  for  Scotland.  By  assenting 
to  the  second  reading,  the  House  would 
be  adopting  these  two  principles,  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  seats  ;  all  other  points  I 
regard  as  measures  of  detail,  which  may 
be  more  beneficially  dealt  with  by  the 
House  upon  subsequent  stages  of  the  Bill. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  It  will  be,  no  doubt,  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  that  I  should  state 
now  that  we  propose  to  recommend  a 
change  in  the  order  of  public  business^ 
with  a  view  to  its  more  speedy  progress. 
We  propose  that  on  Monday  next  public 
business  shall  commence  at  a  quarter  in- 
stead of  half  past  Four. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM— 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— {Bill  79.] 

{Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary 

Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

COMKITTBE.      [PKOQKESS  JULY   4.] 

Bill  eonsidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
New  Clause — 

(Power  to  distribute  votes.)  At  any  contested 
Election  for  a  County  or  Borough  represented  by 
more  than  two  Members,  and  having  more  than 
one  seat  vacant,  every  voter  shall  be  entitled  to 
a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the  number  of  vacant 
seats,  and  may  give  all  such  votes  to  one  candi- 
date, or  may  distribute  them  among  the  candidates 
as  he  think  fit. — (Jfr.  Lowe.) 

Question  again  proposed,  *'  That  the 
Clause  be  read  a  second  time.'' 

Ma.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he  felt 
some  hesitation  in  prolonging  the  debates 
on  this  Bill  by  stating  his  objections  to 
the  clause  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe),  but  those  objections  were  of 
such  a  nature,  that  much  as  he  wished 
the  Bill  to  be  carried,  he  should  pause 
before  accepting  it  if  eucumbered  with 
this  clause.  He  quite  allowed  that  when 
we  were  about  to  make  an  advance  to- 
wards democracy  far  beyond  what  any 
Member  thought  possible  last  year,  it  was 
worth  while  to  consider  whether  by  adopt- 
ing any  such  plan  as  this  we  could 
remedy  some  of  the  supposed  defects  of 
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demo^naej.    Let  us  not,  however,  through 
fear  of  the  unkDOwn,  adopt  a   principle 
which  he  believed  to  bo  a  vicious  oue,  and 
opposed  to  the  well-working  of  representa- 
tive  Government.     Now,   the   scheme   of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  must  not  be  dis- 
cussed only  with  reference  to  the  limited 
application  which  it  would  have  under  this 
Bill.     If  the  principle  were  a  sound  one, 
by  all  means  let  the  Committee  adopt  it, 
but  let  them  adopt  it  universally;  because  if 
the  minorities  in  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham ought  to  be  protected  and  represented, 
iDinorities  ought  also  to  be  protected  else- 
where in  the  300  other  constituencies  to 
which  this  clause  would  not  apply.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principle  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  whole  country  was 
unsound,  let  them  not  introduce  the  thin 
end  of  the  wedge,  and,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  chiefly  engaged   in  getting   rid    of 
anomalies,  introduce  a  new  one.    Now,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  disclaimed,  as  he  un- 
derstood, the  protection  of  minorities,  and 
placed  his  argument  on  the  ground  of  ab- 
stract justice.     He  seemed  to  forget  all 
that  he  told  the  House  last  year  about  the 
danger  of  arguing  such  questions  on  ab- 
stract rights  and  d  priori  considerations. 
For  his  part,  he  preferred  to  look  at  results, 
and  if  the  scheme  were  adopted  universally 
in  the  two-Membered  constituencies,   the 
result  would  be  that,  almost  with  certainty, 
the  minority  would  be  placed  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  majority,  and  we  should 
have  a  House  returned  giving  an  equality 
of  Members  to  the  two  parties.     He  could 
not  see  the  abstract  justice  of  this  or  its 
expediency,  and  the  short  answer  which  he 
would  give  to  the  abstract  justice  argu- 
ment of  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  was, 
that  if  a  voter  found  only  one  candidate  to 
whom  he  could  give  his  vote,  it  was  because 
the  convenience  of  the  party  suggested  to 
them  that  the  best  mode  of  returning  one 
Member  was  by  starting  one  candidate  only. 
It  by  no  means  followed  that  the  voter's 
other  two  vote^  were  lost ;    he  would  pro- 
bably endeavour  to  split  them,  and  to  get 
other  votes  in   return   for  his   favourite. 
The  real  question  remained,  whether  it  was 
desirable  by  artificial  means  of  this  kind  to 
secure  a  representation  of  minorities?  Now, 
the  main    arguments   on  which    this  was 
contended  for  were  two — first,  tho  neces- 
aity   of  protecting   a   minority  from    the 
tyranny  of  the  majority  ;  and  secondly,  the 
r  expediency  of  securing  the  representation 
of  intelligence  and  wealth  in  those  cases 
where  the  upper  classes  were  likely  to  be 


in  a  minority.     Now,  as  regarded  the  first 
point,  he  believed  that  it  was  neither  pos- 
sible nor  necessary  to  protect  a  minority. 
It  was  not  possible,  because,  if  th^  ma- 
jority were  really  desirous  of  tyr^jnuizing 
over  a  minority,  no  artificial  scheme  of  this 
kind  would  prevent  it.  It  would  always  find 
the  means  of  securing  its  end,  and  it  would 
probably  turn  any  scheme  that  might  be 
proposed    to  its   own   advantap^e.      Party 
organization   would   avail   itself  of   these 
arrangements,  and  with  a  certain  majority 
of  two-thirds,  unfettered  by  considerations 
towards  the  other  third,  argument  would 
be  unavailing.  In  whatever  way  they  might 
shuffle  the  pack  the  cards  would  remain 
the  same.     The  game  depended  on   that 
side  which  had   the  greatest  number   of 
trumps.     Moreover,  the  scheme   was  not 
necessary.  Experience,  he  ventured  to  say, 
of  representative   institutions  worked  out 
to  their  fullest  extent  did  not  show  the 
necessity.     It  did  not  present  cases  where 
the  majority  tyrannized  over  the  minority, 
or  where  the  minority  had  not  influence. 
If  the  minority  were  a  considerable  one, 
even  if  it  was  not  successful  in  the  elec- 
tion, its  influence  was  by  no  means  lost. 
Electors  were  not  divided  into  two  distinct 
parties  by  a   sharp   line,   but   there  was 
every  grade  of  opinion,  from  one  extreme 
to  the  other,  and  experience  showed,  that 
if  the  Representative  went  too  far  in  one 
direction,  the  moderate  men  in   his  con- 
stituency at  once  joined  the  other  side  and 
jeopardized   his  seat.     It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  this  which  insured  moderation  in 
many  a  Member  ;  it  was  the  certainty  of 
this  which  made  any  great  advance  to  a 
party  impossible.     He  could  quote  nume- 
rous examples  of  the  working  of  this  in  our 
own  Constitution,  and  in  the  present  Par- 
liament there  really  seemed  to  be  some- 
thing of  irony  in  advocating  the  claims  of 
a  minority.    He  could  also  quote  instances 
from  the  working  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution.    The  right  hon.  Gentleman  stated 
in  his  speech  last  night  that  in  that  coun- 
try  the  minority  of  thousands   might  as 
well  not  exist,  it  being  entirely  ignored  ; 
but  this  he  ventured  to  deny.     There  was 
no  country  where  the  position  and  numbers 
of  a  minority  were  so  closely  studied,  and 
where,  even  when  unrepresented  in  Con- 
gress, it  carried  more  weight  in  proportion 
to  its  numbers.     There  was  never  an  elec- 
tion   without    a    contest,    and    politicians 
watched  with  the  greatest  care  the  growth 
or  decadence  of  a  minority.     When  he  was 
in   that   country    last    autumn  the   most 
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▼loleut  political  contest  waa  being  fought. 
The  action  of  the  President  had  excited 
great  indignation  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  in  the  elections  for  Congress  the  utmost 
exertions  were  made  by  both  parties.  The 
Bepublican  party  carried  all  before  them  ; 
they  returned  seven-eighths  of  the  represen- 
tatives, although,  when  the  aggregate  vote 
was  counted,  it  proved  that  the  Democratic 
party  had  obtained  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  votes.  What  was  the  result  ? 
The  Republican  party,  elated  by  their 
success,  endeavoured  to  carry  out  extreme 
measures  in  Congress ;  they  threatened 
impeachment  of  the  President,  and  they 
brought  in  an  almost  prohibitive  tariff.  In 
doing  so,  however,  they  frightened  the 
moderate  men  of  their  party  both  in  and 
out  of  Congress,  and  they  failed  in  both 
objects ;  but  the  strength  of  their  party 
enabled  them  to  carry  a  moderate  scheme 
for  the  temporary  government  of  the  South 
which  had  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
country,  and  there  had  resulted  a  political 
lull.  Now,  in  the  American  Constitution 
there  were,  as  he  thought,  defects  which 
made  it  much  less  likely  that  a  minority 
would  be  represented  in  proportion  to  its 
numbers  than  in  our  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  members  for  Congress  was 
80  small  that  the  chances  of  variety  and 
of  the  minority  being  there  were  much  re- 
duced, whereas  here  the  number  of  our 
representatives  was  so  great  that  it  was 
almost  a  certainty  that  the  minority  would 
be  represented  in  proportion  to  its  real 
strength  ;  and  our  system  of  double  repre- 
sentatives increased  those  chances,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  left  each  Member 
responsible  to  his  own  constituency.  For 
instance,  there  were  8  counties  returning 
3  Members  each,  and  of  these  the  minority 
succeeded  in  returning  5  Members— the 
numbers  being  19  to  5.  Again,  there  were 
58  counties  returning  2  Members  each ;  in 
16  of  them  1  Member  of  each  party  was  re- 
turned ;  in  32,  2  Conservatives  were  re- 
turned ;  and  in  10,  2  Liberals  ;  making 
a  proportion  of  80  to  36  —  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  which  would  result  from  the 
adoption  of  three-Membered  constituencies 
and  cumulative  voting.  So,  again,  in  the 
boroughs.  There  were  91  boroughs,  with 
a  population  exceeding  10,000,  returning 
2  Members  each  ;  34  of  these  returned  I 
Member  of  each  party,  44  returned  2 
Liberals,  and  13,  2  Conservatives,  making 
a  total  of  124  Liberals  to  60  Conservatives 
—  the  same  proportion  as  if  tho  consti- 
tuencicd  had  3  Members,  and  the  voters 
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cumulative  Yotea.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
we  looked  at  the  Scotch  boroughs,  each 
of  which  returned  1  Member  only,  we 
found  them  all  of  the  same  hue.  He  con- 
tended, therefore,  that  our  present  system 
favoured  the  representation  of  minorities, 
while  it  retained  the  responsibility  of  each 
Member  to  the  whole  of  his  constituency; 
and  he  saw  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
any  difference  under  the  new  franchise, 
though,  of  course,  the  two  parties  might  be 
somewhat  differently  constituted,  and  their 
dividing  line  somewhat  lower  down.  But 
then  it  was  said,  "By  securing  the  minority 
its  representation  we  shall  get  more  mode- 
rate and  more  highly  educated  men.  The 
upper  classes,  the  property  and  intelligence 
of  a  constituency,  will  combine  and  return 
their  own  Member,  and  thus  make  head 
against  democracy.  * '  Why,  however,  should 
the  upper  classes  be  the  only  minority  thus 
to  band  together  for  its  special  purposes  ? 
Should  we  not  have  other  minorities  doing 
the  same,  and  returning  Members,  not  for 
the  general  good,  but  for  their  own  special 
advantage  ?  It  had  been  our  boast  hitherto 
that  Members  represented  their  whole 
constituencies  —  that,  when  elected,  they 
were  to  look  to  the  benefit  of  all ;  but,  if 
this  clause  were  passed,  they  would  look 
to  the  views  and  interests  of  sections 
only,  and  we  should  have  far  more  decided 
partisans  returned  on  both  sides.  The 
majority,  relieved  from  fear  or  influence 
of  the  minority,  would  return  more  decided 
men;  the  minority,  secure  in  returning 
one  Member,  would  demand  that  that 
one  should  be  more  devoted  to  their  views. 
Take  the  case  of  the  three-Membered 
counties  now  existing,  and  suppose  this 
clause  adopted,  would  the  minority  of 
Liberals  be  satisfied  with  the  Liberal 
county  Members  they  now  returned;  would 
they  not  insist  upon  having  a  more  decided 
Radical  than  the  third  Liberal  county  Mem- 
ber at  present  in  general  was  ?  So  also 
would  it  be  in  the  great  cities.  If  the  upper 
classes  combined  to  return  a  Member,  it 
would  be  a  man  thinking  only  of  class 
interests,  a  man  bigoted  and  selfish,  and 
probably  hateful  to  the  other  classes  in 
the  town.  These,  on  their  part,  relieved 
from  the  influence  of  the  wealthy  and  the 
intellectual,  would  themselves  return  more 
violent  partisans,  persons  having  in  view 
only  class  interests.  He  objected  to  this 
scheme,  because  it  was  based  upon  a 
theory  of  classes  which  was  as  yet  un- 
known to  our  Constitution.  It  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  great  importance  that  tho 
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irealthy  and  the  intellectual  should  be 
compelled  to  descend  from  their  eminence 
and  to  mix  with  the  common  people,  and 
to  maintain  their  influence  by  actiTO  inter- 
ference of  a  legitimate  kind.  By  adopting 
this  clause  we  should  pre?ent  that  circula- 
tion of  interests  and  classes  which  was 
the  very  life  of  representati?e  government, 
and  withdraw  the  influence  of  the  wealthy 
and  the  wise  from  directing,  advising,  and 
moderating  the  masses — by  which  process 
alone  could  we  hope  for  the  state  so  well 
described  by  the  poet — 

"  Where  jarring  interests  themselves  create 
The  aooording  musio  of  a  woU-mized  State." 

Mr.  GORST  said,  he  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  wbo  proposed  this 
clause,  that  no  very  striking  results  were 
to  be  expected  from  its  adoption.  He  did 
not  suppose  it  would  materially  increase 
or  diminish  the  Conservative  majority  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  expected 
to  secure  in  a  Reformed  Parliament,  and  to 
this  fact  he  attributed  the  indifference  of 
the  two  great  party  leaders  to  it.  Those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen,  indeed,  had  not  much 
interest  in  the  remote  future  effects  of  this 
Bill.  They  would  not  lose  their  seats;  but 
would  continue  to  occupy  their  present  dis- 
tinguished positions,  and  this  consideration, 
it  seemed  to  him,  had  seriously  interfered 
with  the  proper  discussion  of  this  great 
revolutionary  measure.  The  matter,  how- 
ever, presented  a  very  different  aspect  to 
the  younger  Members  of  the  House.  The 
younger  men  were  interested,  not  in  what 
might  happen  in  Parliament  after  a  Disso- 
lution, but  in  what  would  be  the  state  of 
this  country  twenty  or  forty  years  hence. 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  ventured 
to  intrude  himself  upon  the  Committee, 
and  state  why  he  supported  the  clause. 
The  young  men  were  vitally  interested  in 
this  Reform  question.  Many  of  them  would 
lose  their  seats  altogether,  and  would  thus 
be  cut  off  from  that  public  career  in  life 
upon  which  they  were  just  entering.  The 
worst  effect  of  the  Government  measure 
would  be  its  demoralising  effect  upon  men 
who  would  be  compelled  to  make  them- 
selves popular.  He  did  not  suppose  that 
the  opinions  of  a  constituency  would  weigh 
unduly  with  men  like  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  or  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lancashire,  because  their  political  opi- 
nions had  long  been  formed,  and  settled;  but 
lie  dreaded  their  influence  upon  young  men 
trhose  political  character  was  not  formed, 
imd  who  would  have  to  stoop  to  make  them- 


selves popular.  If  he  had  no  other  reason 
to  offer  but  that  alone,  he  would  feel  him- 
self justified  in  supporting  the  clause,  be- 
cause it  would  give  them  some  hope,  and 
point  out  a  way  in  which  hereafter  it  might 
be  possible  for  people  who  were  unable  to 
make  themselves  popular  with  the  masses 
to  find  their  way  into  Parliament.  He  did 
not  believe  the  re- distribution  scheme  of 
the  Government  would  stop  where  it  was. 
[Mr.  Beresford  Hope  :  "  Hear,  hear !  ''] 
He,  for  one,  did  not  doubt  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  have  a  scheme  of 
distribution  somewhat  commensurate  with 
the  extensive  reduction  of  the  franchise 
which  had  been  made.  More  three-corned 
constituencies  would  be  created ;  and  if  the 
proposition  contained  in  the  clause  were 
a£Srmed,  they  would  have  a  principle  es- 
tablished that  would  prove  very  beneficial, 
and  there  would  be  a  chance  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Reading  said  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  represent  minorities.  That  might,  per- 
haps, be  the  case  just  now  ;  but  the  time 
would  come  when  it  would  not  only  be  de- 
sirable, but  necessary.  It  was  the  boast  of 
that  House  that  it  at  present  represented 
all  classes,  and  could  not  afford  to  be  in- 
different to  the  opinions  of  any  class  of 
their  constituents,  but  after  this  Bill  passed 
they  would  represent  only  one  class,  and 
that,  generally,  the  lowest ;  so  that  the 
opinions  of  richer  voters  would  be  of  no 
value  when  weighed  in  the  same  scale  with 
a  more  numerous  section.  Looking  to  the 
future  of  this  country,  it  seemed  to  him 
eminently  desirable  that  there  should  be  a 
chance  hereafter  of  representing  minorities 
He  had  not  intruded  himself  upon  the 
House  during  these  Reform  discussions, 
yet,  night  after  night,  he  had  been  much 
distressed  and  grieved  at  the  expressions 
made  use  of  against  the  Conservative 
party.  There  was  considerable  justice  in 
the  remarks  made  towards  them.  It  seemed 
to  him  they  were  in  great  danger  of  getting 
rid  of  the  best  part  of  their  Conservative 
principles  —  to  act  contrary  to  all  their 
previous  opinions,  and  yet  retaining  the 
worst  part  of  Conservatism.  They  were 
giving  the  country  an  extreme  democratic 
measure,  and  at  the  same  time  they  shrank 
from  all  those  checks  and  precautions  that 
hon.  Members  opposite  had  themselves 
suggested. 

Mr.  MORRISON  said,  he  was  glad  the 
Committee  had  at  length  the  opportunity 
of  considering  tho  principle  involved  in  the 
Amendment.  He  feared  that  the  advocates 
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of  this  principle  were  in  a  minority  in  that 
HouBe,  and  in  the  countrj.  Yet  in  time 
they  might  hope  to  convert  the  minority 
into  a  majority,  and  especially  to  obtain 
converta  among  the  younger  men.  The 
principle  sought  to  be  established  by  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Galne  was  by  no 
means  new,  nor  was  it  without  able  and 
eminent  advocates  from  the  days  of  Burke 
to  those  of  Guizoty  Mill,  Hare,  &o.  It  was 
in  the  speech  of  a  Conservative  statesman, 
Mr.  Praed,  that  the  first  notice  of  this 
proposal  was  to  be  found.  Mr.  Praed, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1831,  proposed  that  in  the  unicorn  coun- 
ties enfranchised  by  the  Bill  each  elector 
should  only  have  two  votes.  Mr.  Praed 
said : — 

<*  If  we  dosire  that  tho  representatives  of  a 
numerous  constituency  should  come  hither  merely 
as  witnesses  of  the  &ot  that  certain  opinions  are 
enteruined  by  the  majority  of  that  constituency, 
our  present  system  of  election  is  certainly  ra- 
tional ;  and  Members  are  right  in  their  reproba- 
tion of  a  compromise,  because  it  would  diminish 
the  strength  of  the  evidence  to  a  fact  we  wish  to 
ascertain.  But  if  we  intend,  as  surely  we  do  in* 
tend,  that  not  the  majority  only,  but  the  aggre- 
gate mass  of  every  numerous  constituency,  should, 
so  fiir  as  it  is  possible,  be  seen  in  the  persons,  and 
heard  in  the  voices,  of  their  representatives — 
should  be,  in  short,  in  the  obvious  literal  sense  of 
the  words,  *  represented  '  in  this  Ilouse — then, 
Sir,  our  present  rule  of  election  is  in  theory 
wrong  and  absurd,  and  in  practice  is  but  partially 
corrected  by  the  admission  of  that  compromise  on 
which  so  much  virtuous  indignation  has  been 
wasted.*'— [8  Hansard,  v.  1363.] 

Lord  Althorp  replied,  and  made  a  pro- 
phecy as  to  the  future,  which,  if  the  sub- 
sequent elections  for  unicorn  counties  were 
examined,  would  be  found  to  be  completely 
verified.  The  present  Earl  Grey  made  a 
proposal  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  in  the 
debate  on  the  English  Municipal  Bill ;  and 
on  the  Irish  Municipal  Bill  he  proposed 
that  when  there  were  eight  candidates  to 
be  elected,  the  elector  should  only  have 
^ye  votes.  The  noble  Earl  also  proposed 
that  the  same  principle  should  be  intro- 
duced into  the  constitution  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Earl  Russell  likewise,  in 
introducing  his  Reform  Bill  of  1854,  pro- 
posed that  each  elector  of  a  unicorn  con- 
stituency should  only  vote  for  two  candi- 
dates.    The  noble  Earl  said  : — 

^*  Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  many  advantages 
would  attend  the  enabling  the  minority  to  have  a 
part  in  these  returns.  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
apt  to  be  a  feeling  of  great  soreness  when  a  very 
considerable  number  of  electors,  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  are  completely  shut  out  from  a  share 

in  the  representation  of  one  place But  in 

the  next  place,  I  think  that  the  more  yon  have 
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yoor  representation  confined  to  large  populations, 
the  more  ought  you  to  take  care  that  there  should 
be  some  kind  of  balance,  and  that  the  large  places 
sending  Members  to  this  Ilouse  should  send  those 
who  represent  the  community  at  large.  But  when 
there  is  a  very  large  body  excluded  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  community  at  large  is  fiurly  repre- 
sented."--[3  Hamardy  oxxx.  498.] 

In  bringing  forward  his  next  Reform  Bill 
in  1860,  Earl  Russell  again  gave  his 
adhesion  to  the  principle.     He  said  : — 

''  The  House  may  remember  that,  upon  a  former 
occasion, I  made  aproposition  which  was  not  very 
palatable  to  the  House,  and  which  was  certainly 
not  popular  in  the  country — namely,  that  there 
should  be  a  division  of  votes  ;  in  other  words, 
that  where  there  were  three  Members  each  elector 
should  have  only  two  votes.  As  that  proposition 
was  not  very  popular,  although  I  think  it  was  a 
fair  and  just  one,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  renew  it 
upon  the  present  occasion." — [3  Hansard,  olvi. 
2063.] 

In  1865,  in  re-publishing  his  Essay  on  the 
English  Constitution,  Earl  Russell  wrote 
as  follows : — 

"  If  there  were  to  be  any  deviation  from  our 
customary  habits  and  rooted  ideas  on  the  subject 
of  representation,  I  should  like  to  see  such  a 
change  as  I  once  proposed  in  order  to  obtain  re- 
presentatives of  the  minority  in  large  and  popu- 
lous counties  and  towns.  If  when  three  Members 
are  to  be  elected  each  elector  were  allowed  to  give 
two  votes,  we  might  have  a  Liberal  country  gen- 
tleman sitting  for  Buckinghamshire,  and  a  Con- 
servative manufacturer  for  Manchester.  The 
local  majority  would  have  two  to  one  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  minority  would  not  feel  itself 
disfranchised  and  degraded." 

He  held  it  to  be  a  fixed  axiom  in  modem 
politics  that  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
must  rule  ;  but  it  was  most  important  for 
the  well-being  of  the  State  that  the  minority 
should  have  a  hearing  ;  and  that  was  ne- 
cessary even  in  the  interest  of  the  majority 
themselves,  who  seldom  knew  what  was 
most  for  their  own  real  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  and  could  only  ar- 
rive at  that  knowledge  by  means  of  a  whole- 
some collision  of  arguments  and  opinions. 
Too  much  could  not  be  done  to  inculcate 
on  the  community  that  this  was  an  united 
nation,  and  that  the  interest  of  every  one 
was  bound  up  with  the  interest  of  all. 
That  was  a  fundamental  law  in  political 
economy ;  and  yet  how  rarely  was  it  ac- 
cepted as  a  vital  principle  even  by  educated 
minds !  The  present  proposal  would  secure 
to  a  minority  in  every  place,  forming 
one-fourth  of  the  electors  the  certainty  of 
having  one  representative.  The  minority 
would  generally  be  better  disciplined  and 
actuated  by  higher  motives  than  the  ma* 
jority,  for  a  large  number  of  persons  always 
went  with  the  winning  side  ;  whereas  the 
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greatest  reforms  ever  acbieTed  were  always 
initiated  by  a  small  but  noble  band,  who 
were  at  Grst  in  conflict  with  the  majority. 
The  minority,  tinder  that  proposal,  would 
have  the  greatest  possible  motive  for  se- 
lecting as  their  candidate  the   best   and 
ablest  man  they  could  find,  partly  with  a 
▼iew  of   having   their   opinions   well   ex- 
pressed, and  partly  also  in  order  to  win  to 
their  side  the  new  roters  who  would  come 
from   time    to    time    upon    the   register. 
Another  result   of  the  plan   would  be  to 
get  rid  of  a  large  part  of  the  expenditure 
at  elections,  and  it  would  likewise  in  many 
cases,  put  an  end  to  bribery.    Of  coarse, 
he  did  not  bring  any  special  charge  against 
the  four  or  five  cities  and  boroughs,  or  the 
seven  or  eight  counties,   which   would  be 
affected  by  that  proposal ;  as,  if  it  were 
adopted  by  the  Committee,  he  looked  for- 
ward  to  the  time  when  after  a  trial  of  the 
experiment  on  so  limited  a  scale,  the  House 
would  see  reason  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of 
its  operations.  He  concurred  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  in  thinking  that  such 
a  plan  would  have  the  effect  of  interesting 
an  increased  number  of  persons  in  politics. 
A  large  part  of  the  population  in  many 
constituencies   was    now    practically  dis- 
franchised.    They  took  no  interest  in  the 
elections,  whicb  was   a  grave  evil ;   and 
there  he  joined  issue  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Reading  (Mr.  Lefevre),  who  objected 
to    the  proposal    because    under    it    the 
wealthier  and  upper  classes  would  no  longer 
take  an  interest  in  politics.     Its  effect,  he 
thought,  would  be  directly  the  reverse  of 
that.    One  serious  objection  that  had  been 
raised  was  that  it  would  put  the  candidates 
of  the  majority  in  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion towards  each  other  as  regarded  the 
splitting   of   votes    between    the    popular 
candidates  ;  and  that  was  with  him  a  rea- 
son for  preferring  the  plan  of  Lord  Russell 
to  the  clause  of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said  the 
result  of    such   a   proposal  would   be   to 
weaken  the  Executive.      They  all  knew 
the  weakness  of  the  Executive  now,  and 
all  deplored  it ;  but  he  thought  the  result 
would  be  exactly  the  contrary,  inasmuch 
as  the  Executive  would  no  longer  have  to 
fear    sudden  and    capricious .  changes  of 
opinion.     The  changes  of  opinion  in  that 
House  would  then  be  more  gradual  and 
more  in   accordance  with  the  real  public 
opinion  of  the  time,  which  would  enable 
the  Executive  to  assume  a  bolder  attitude, 
as  it  would  not  then,  as  was  the  case  at 
present^  so  much  fear  to  run  counter  to 


the  feeling  of  any  small  body  of  persons. 
As  a  mere  party  question  he  believed  that 
the  effects  of  the  proposal  would  be  ab- 
solutely  null   and   void.     For  himself  he 
should  scorn  to  allow  his  opinion  on  it  to 
be  influenced  by  such  considerations ;  but 
as   to   the    three-cornered    constituencies 
contemplated  by  the  Bill,  while  it  was  true 
that  the  Liberal  party  might  obtain  a  seat 
in  Berkshire,  Buckinghamshire,  and  Ox- 
fordshire, on  the  other  hand,  the  Conserva- 
tives would   gain  a  seat  in   Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  the  City  of  London.     In 
conclusion,  he  was  very  glad  to  be  able 
to  stand  there  and  give  his  adhesion  to  the 
principle  contained  in  the  clause,  because 
he  knew  it  was  unpopular  at  present  among 
the  constituencies,  and,  although  he  was 
aware  that  the  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances  deterred    many  hon.   Gentlemen 
from  giving  the  proposal  their  support,  he 
was  yet  convinced  that  the  surest  way  to 
gain  strength  for  it  in   the  mind  of  the 
country  was  to  show  that  a  large  number 
of  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion  had  seri- 
ously considered  it  and  had  given  it  their 
adhesion. 

Mr.  BEACH  said,  he  was  glad  that  so 
important  a  proposal  as  the  present  was 
likely  to  receive  a  full  and  fair  discussion. 
The  extreme  difficulty,  however,  of  carry- 
ing it  out  was  exemplified  by  the  fact  that 
two  of  its  chief  advocates  in  that  House 
sought  to  effect  their  object  by  different 
methods.  The  plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  seemed  open  to 
this  objection,  that  it  would  place  a  ra- 
ther insignificant  minority  in  a  superior 
position  to  that  of  the  majority  in  a  con- 
stituency. The  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Plymouth  was  for  a  direct  re- 
presentation of  minorities.  If  that  principle 
were  to  be  adopted  at  all  it  ought  to  be 
carried  further.  They  could  not  adopt 
it  simply  where  the  electors  returned 
three  Members,  but  must  also  do  so  in 
constituencies  which  returned  two;  because 
an  elector  living  in  a  constituency  with 
three  Members,  and  who  had  one  candi- 
date in  whom  he  was  especially  interested, 
would  have  the  power  under  that  propo- 
sition of  giving  him  three  votes,  whereas 
another  elector,  living  perhaps  in  a  neigh- 
bouring constituency,  would  be  able  to  give 
the  candidate  in  whom  be  might  be  espe- 
cially interested  one  vote  only.  It  was 
said  tbat  the  representatives  should  be  the 
reflection  of  the  represented,  and  it  was 
clear    that  the  more   electors    were   in- 
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duced  to  take  a  direct  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  leffislature  the  more  would  they 
take  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  An 
additional  reason  for  the  adoption  of  some 
plan  of  this  kind  was  to  he  found  in  the 
present  tendency  to  give  increased  repre- 
sentation to  large  and  populous  places.  If 
in  those  places  there  were  no  cumulative 
vote  or  no  representation  of  the  minority 
the  majority  would  have  the  power  of  re- 
turning a  certain  number  of  representatives 
in  direct  accordance  with  their  own  pecu- 
liar political  views,  and  those  Members, 
from  representing  the  majority  continually, 
would  become  rather  delegates,  compelled 
to  carry  out  the  popular  will,  than  repre- 
sentatives as  they  should  be,  of  the  whole 
country.  He  would  at  once  admit  that  no 
representative  should  be  dead  to  the  influ- 
ence of  public  opinion,  which  at  the  present 
day  exercised  so  much  power ;  but  he  was 
at  the  same  time  of  opinion  that  a  repre- 
sentative  should,  on  the  great  questions  of 
the  day,  be  left  free  to  exercise  his  own 
independent  judgment.  His  hon  Friend 
the  Member  for  Reading  had  in  the  course 
of  his  speech  entered  into  some  details 
with  respect  to  the  state  of  things  which 
prevailed  in  America,  and  he,  too,  had  had 
as  well  as  his  hon.  Friend  the  pleasure  of 
travelling  in  that  country.  He  there  learnt 
from  several  person  whom  he  met  that 
several  of  the  most  influential  citizens  of 
the  United  States  shrank  from  taking  part 
in  public  affairs  because  they  were  so 
greatly  outnumbered  by  the  lower  order  of 
the  community.  Now  that  was  not  a  de- 
sirable state  of  things  and  it  would,  he 
hoped,  be  long  before  a  similar  state  of 
things  came  to  exist  in  England.  It  seemed 
also  most  probable  that,  if  our  representa- 
ti?es  should  become  the  mere  delegates  of 
the  popular  will,  we  should  very  soon  have 
to  resort  to  the  payment  of  the  Members 
returned  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Of 
the  results  which  such  a  system  led  to  in 
America  he  might  be  allowed  to  give  a  sin- 
gle instance.  He  once  saw  it  stated  in  a 
paper  that  in  one  of  the  Western  States 
of  that  country  the  people  had  a  great  ob- 
jection to  make  any  payment  which  was 
not  absolutely  necessary.  Their  taxes  were 
not  very  great,  and  there  was  only  one 
pauper  in  the  whole  place.  Having  to  pay 
a  representative,  they  hit  on  the  expe- 
dient of  sending  the  pauper  as  their  Mem- 
ber to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and  thus 
made  the  one  expense  su£Sce.  He  had 
simply,  in  conclusion,  to  express  a  hope 
that  the  proposal  of  the  right  hon,  Qentle- 


man  the  Member  for  Calne,  or  some  pro- 
posal similar  to  it,  would  be  adopted.  If 
that  were  done,  there  would  be  a  good 
chance  that  all  classes  of  the  English 
people  would  be  fully  and  fairly  represented 
in  the  future  House  of  Commons. 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  had  put  the  question  under 
discussion  on  the  right  footing  when  he 
very  frankly  stated  that  there  was  at 
present  no  necessity  for  the  proposed 
change ;  but  that  he  was  favourable  to  it 
in  consequence  of  the  alteration  which  the 
Bill  would  make  in  the  future  constituency 
of  the  country.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Calne  had  expressed  a 
similar  opinion,  for  he  had  a  profound 
distrust  of  the  new  constituencies.  In  that 
view  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  been  per- 
fectly consistent,  and  amid  all  the  changes 
of  opinion  which  had  taken  place  on  the 
question  of  Reform  he  alone  remained  un- 
changed,— 

'*  Neo  oiyium  ardor  prava  jubentiom, 
'*  ^00  Tultus  instantis  tyraiini, 
"MentequatitsoUda." 

But  what,  he  would  ask,  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  argument  on  which  the  proposal 
of  his  riffht  hon.  Friend  was  based  ?  It 
proceeded  on  the  belief  that  the  minority 
in  the  new  constituency  was  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  the  majority,  or  that  the 
majority  were  not  in  the  fiture  so  likely 
to  be  right  as  they  were  at  present.  Now, 
that  might  be  a  very  good  argument 
against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  or  any 
extension  of  the  franchise  at  all;  but  it 
seemed  to  him  to  be  of  very  little  force  as 
addressed  to  those  who  were  of  opinion 
that  the  franchise  was  being  properly  ex- 
tended, and  that  the  new  class  of  voters 
would  be  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
the  old.  His  hon.  Friend  who  had  just 
spoken  had  pointed  out  very  clearly  that 
which  was  the  logical  conclusion  to  which 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  cumulative 
voting  led — namely,  to  the  establishmnet 
of  the  system  in  constituencies  which  re- 
turned only  two  Members.  And  what,  he 
would  ask,  would  be  the  effect  of  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system  in  those  constit- 
uencies ?  Why,  that  in  every  one  of  them 
a  minority  of  one-third  plu$  one  would  be 
equal  to  the  majority.  In  almost  every 
such  case  two  Members  opposed  in  politi- 
cal opinion  would  be  returned,  and,  inas- 
much as  their  votes  would  neutralize  one 
another,  the  practical  result  would  be  that 
all  the  great  questions  of  the  day  would 
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Ve  decided  bj  the  oonstitnencies  which  re- 
turned onlj  one  Member.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  case  of  con- 
•titnenoiea  returning  three  Members,  the 
arguments  against  the  proposal  before  the 
Committee  were  by  no  means  so  strong; 
they  were,  he  at  the  same  time  thought, 
of  great  weight.  What,  for  instance,  was 
the  theory  of  our  representative  system  ? 
One  Member  was  giyen  to  a  comparatively 
small  community,  while  two  were  given  to 
a  larger,  in  order  that  they  might  be  more 
effeetually  represented,  not  merely  in  de- 
bate, but  by  votes  recorded  in  the  lobby; 
a  constituency  with  two  Members  having 
twice  the  power  on  a  division  than  that 
by  which  only  one  was  returned.  Apply- 
ing the  same  rule  to  constituencies  return- 
ing three  Members,  was  it  not  intended 
that  they  should  have  still  more  power 
in  that  respect  than  those  the  num- 
ber of  whose  representatives  was  smaller  ? 
If  the  present  Motion  were  agreed  to,  the 
consequences  would  be  that  a  great  Liberal 
or  Conservative  constituency — it  mattered 
not  which,  because  the  question  was  not 
one  of  a  party  character — would  in  reality 
be  represented  in  the  lobby  on  all  important 
occasions  by  only  one  vote.  In  the  case  of 
Manchester^  for  example,  and  all  the  other 
great  towns  having  three  Members,  the 
Member  of  the  minority  would  neutralize 
one  of  the  votes  of  the  two  Members  for  the 
majority,  so  that  those  great  towns  would 
practically  not  have  a  greater  number  of 
votea  than  a  small  borough  like  Totnes.  His 
bon.  Priend  who  spoke  last  had  dwelt 
on  two  incidental  advantages  which,  he 
said,  would  be  likely  to  attend  the  adoption 
of  cumulative  voting — the  prevention  of 
bribery  and  of  contested  elections.  He 
could  not,  however,  help  thinking  that  if 
it  did  operate  to  prevent  contests  it  would 
do  so  only  at  the  expense  of  something 
more  valuable  than  their  absence.  A  mi- 
nority of  one-fourth  would,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  clause  proposed  by  his  right 
bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne,  and 
still  more  if  the  Amendment  of  his  bon. 
CoUeagne  were  adopted,  be  sure  of  return- 
ing tbeir  Member.  The  majority,  too,  would 
be  sure  of  returning  theirs.  Indiiference 
as  to  the  candidates  returned  would  be  the 
result,  and  a  political  stagnation  which 
might  prove  to  be  worse  even  than  poli- 
tical excitement.  But  there  was  an  ine- 
vitable difficulty  attending  the  working  of 
this  principle.  Let  them  suppose  that  the 
Member  of  the  minority  of  one-fourth  was 
named  to  a  Government  office^  would  it  not 


be  idle  to  expect  that  he  would  be  re« 
elected  by  the  majority  ?  If  that  were  so 
the  Member  of  the  minority  would  be 
rendered  practically  ineligible  for  the  hold- 
ing of  office,  and  would  thus  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  inferiority  as  compared  with 
other  Members.  Besides,  he  conld  not 
help  thinking  that  the  novelty  of  having 
Members  whose  opinions  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  majority  of  their 
constituency  was  calculated  to  place  those 
Members  in  a  false  position  in  that  House. 
He  was  not  one  of  these  who  attached 
any  great  reliance  on  the  argument  of 
prescription.  He  was  not  opposed  to  all 
change,  simply  because  it  was  change,  nor 
did  he  adhere  to  an  existing  system  merely 
because  it  happened  to  be  established. 
Those  who  followed  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Calne,  however,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, were  advocating  a  system  of  voting 
which  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country.  The  burden  of  proof, 
therefore,  as  to  its  expediency,  he  maintain- 
ed rested  with  them,  and  in  his  opinion  they 
had  failed  to  make  out  any  such  case  as 
should  induce  the  Committee  to  assent  to 
a  proposition,  which,  as  far  as  he  could 
see,  was  due  solely  to  a  distrust  of  the  new 
constituencies,  and  he  should,  therefore, 
certainly  feel  bound  to  oppose  the  Motion. 
Mb.  ADDERLEY  said,  he  was  unable 
to  concur  in  the  view  that  the  cumulative 
vote  was  an  essential  part  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  representation  which  they  were 
about  to  adopt.  He  considered  that  the 
representation  of  communities  was  the 
principle  of  representation  in  that  House; 
and  hitherto  he  had  always  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  process  of  election  was 
to  ascertain  what  were  the  prevalent  wish 
and  feeling  of  a  community  which  chose 
men  to  represent  them  in  that  House,  not 
merely  in  reference  to  one  single  question 
on  which  the  election  might  have  turned, 
but  to  think,  consult,  and  deliberate  for 
them  as  to  what  might  be  best  for  Imperial 
interests  in  general.  They  were  told  that 
the  influx  of  democracy  would  be  so  great 
that  they  must  abandon  the  old  plan  of 
ascertaining  what  was  the  prevalent  wish 
of  every  community,  and  must  arrive  at 
some  plan  for  enabling  every  individual, 
or,  at  least,  every  class  of  the  constituency, 
to  have  a  direct  voice  in  that  assembly. 
That  was  an  entirely  new  principle.  lion. 
Qentlemen  opposite  told  them  that  they 
had  adopted  so  democratic  a  suffrage,  they 
must  endeavour  to  cure  the  evil  by  facili- 
tating a  process  of  combination  against  it. 
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The  priDoiple  of  this  new  scheme  of  re- 
pre&entatioa  had  been  enunciated  in  the 
hon.  Member  for  Westminster's  work  by 
the  words  "  that  the  whole  people  should 
be  represented  bj  the  whole  people;"  bat 
the  question  was  whether  that  principle 
would  be  better  carried  out  by  the  majority 
and  minority  of  different  places  sending  an- 
tagonists to  Parliament  to  represent  them 
on  opposite  yiews,  or  by  the  collective  com- 
munity electing  Members  who  on  all 
questions  could  think  and  act  for  the 
integral  constituencies  by  which  they  are 
returned.  The  present  mode  of  ascer- 
taining by  the  Yoice  of  the  majority  the 
prevalent  will  of  a  constituency  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  proposed  plan,  no  longer 
to  be  the  rule  ;  and  the  locality  returning 
a  Member  was  no  longer  to  be  considered 
as  an  organized  community,  but  every 
individual  in  it  was  to  be  severally  or  in 
groups  represented.  Every  community  in 
order  to  be  represented  in  that  House  bad 
hitherto  acted  as  an  unit,  and,  just  as  an 
individual  arrived  at  a  conclusion,  after 
balancing  conflicting  reasons,  so  a  com- 
munity, after  balancing  one  set  of  opinions 
against  the  other,  expressed  its  decision  in 
a  contested  election  through  the  majority, 
and  the  Members  elected  were  intended 
to  represent  freely,  and  in  their  own 
judgment,  the  aggregate  will  of  the  place. 
There  were  some  Gentlemen  there  who 
might  see  only  one  side  of  a  question, 
who  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  balance 
reasons  ;  they  were  analogous  to  rotten 
boroughs,  or  places  never  contested  :  but, 
happily,  they  were  vastly  outnumbered  by 
those  who  brought  the  effect  of  balanced 
judgment  to  bear  upon  their  decisions,  and 
Buch  alone  are  worthy  members  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  a  representatiye  was  not  to  be  taken 
to  indicate  the  opinion  of  every  individual 
he  represented,  but  to  exercise  a  judgment 
which  was  in  general  accordance  with 
the  opinion  of  his  constituents.  Was  it 
to  be  supposed  that  hon.  Members  repre- 
sented the  stereotyped  opinion  of  their 
constituencies  on  one  point  merely  ?  Did 
any  hon.  Member  suppose  that  he  merely 
represented  in  that  House  his  constituents 
in  some  one  particular  view,  or  on  one 
question,  such  as  Free  Trade  or  Reform  ? 
If  he  did,  he  was  not  fit  to  represent 
any  constituency  in  that  House.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  has  said  that 
he  had  never  felt  comfortable  in  that 
House  because  he  knew  that  he  did  not 
represent  the  minority  in  his  constituency. 

Mr,  Adderley 


It  was,  howe?er,  the  hon.  Member's  busi- 
ness to  represent  the  minority^  and  the 
minority  would  consider  the  hon.  Member 
wanting  in  his  duty  if  he  did  not  represent 
them  on  every  question  which  came  before 
Parliament.  Not  only  ought  he  to  do  so, 
but  he  could  not  help  doing  so  ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  that  minority  in  his  arguments  and  in 
his  conduct  in  that  House.  It  was  taken 
for  granted  in  all  these  arguments  that  the 
minority  and  the  majority  were  two  bodies 
which  must  be  in  stereotyped  antagonism 
on  all  subjects,  and  that  the  one  bad 
no  sympathy  with  the  other.  The  mi- 
nority were  supposed  to  represent  the  in- 
telligence of  a  constituency,  and  the  ma- 
jority were  taken  to  represent  numbers  or 
brute  force.  Was  that  so  in  every  case  ? 
It  was  not,  because  the  intelligence  of  a 
place,  if  it  were  worth  anything,  always 
divided  the  numbers.  If  the  educated  class 
chose  to  withdraw  from  political  contests 
on  acount  of  fear,  sloth,  or  luxury,  it  did 
not  deserve  to  possess  political  inflaence, 
and  he  would  make  no  alteration  in  the 
old  principle  of  election  in  order  to  meet 
such  a  case.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  in  all  these  arguments  each  man  had 
his  mind  fixed  on  a  particular  case,  and 
that  they  were  losing  sight  of  the  great 
principle  which  had  always  guided  the  re- 
presentation of  conflicting  opinions  in  that 
House.  The  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  Hughes)  had  said  that  if  the  prin* 
ciple  he  advocated  were  adopted,  the  in- 
terest  of  the  different  classes  of  the  people 
would  all  be  enlisted  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire,  and  that  thereby  men 
of  leisure  and  fortune  would  be  withdrawn 
from  the  pursuits  of  the  turf,  men  of  the 
middle  class  from  the  pursuit  of  money- 
making,  and  the  poorer  class  from  their 
addiction  to  gin.  Now,  to  induce  the  rich 
to  take  a  part  in  politics  as  a  class  of 
themselves,  separate  from  the  poor,  was 
not  a  good  mode  of  proceeding ;  and 
it  would  be  better  to  make  the  rich  feel 
a  common  cause  with  the  poorer  classes. 
As  for  the  poor,  they  formed  no  opinions 
on  most  political  questions,  but  generally 
followed  leaders ;  and  those  were  the 
very  men  whom  it  was  proposed  to  sepa- 
rate as  a  minority  distinctly  by  them- 
selves, and  who  ought  to  be  the  very 
persons  to  influence  the  poorer  classes 
to  give  them  their  votes.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne*  had  stated  that  he 
did  not  want  to  give  minorities  protection, 
but  equality  ;  and  when  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  was  able  to  square  the  circle  he 
would  be  able  to  give  equal  value  to  ma- 
jorities and  minorities  at  elections  in  a  free 
country. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  that  those  who 
intended  to  support  the  proposition  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  might  feel 
somewhat  inspirited  by  the  speech  they 
had  just  heard  ;  for  if  they  judged  from 
past  events,  they  might  fairly  conclude 
that  the  opposition  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman simply  indicated  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  debate  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  give  the  proposition  his 
warm  and  cordial  support.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Adderley)  seemed  greatly 
distressed  because  the  proposition  was  new. 
Of  course,  the  supporters  of  the  clause  felt 
sorry  to  trouble  those  who  were  harraesed 
by  the  cares  of  political  life  with  new  pro- 
positions ;  but  they  could  not  help  feeling 
that  many  things  which  were  very  new 
were  very  true,  important,  and  well  worthy 
of  consideration.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  it  had  been  a  constitutional  prin- 
ciple that  communities  should  be  repre- 
sented, and  he  (Mr.  Fawcett)  supported 
the  proposition  of  the  Member  for  Calne, 
because  he  wished  to  see  communities  as 
far  as  possible  represented,  and  he  could 
not  see  how  it  could  be  maintained  that 
they  were  represented  at  present.  Take 
the  case  of  a  large  constituency  of  20,000 
electors,  returning  three  Members ;  and 
because  there  happened  to  be  11.000  Libe- 
rals and  9,000  Conservatives,  or,  ^ice  verad, 
the  majority  was  represented  by  three 
Members,  while  the  rest  of  the  consti- 
tuency had  no  voice  or  power  whatever. 
Then  it  was  said  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Plymouth  that  those  who 
BUpported  the  proposition  assumed  that 
the  minorities  to  whom  they  sought  to  give 
some  power  were  superior  in  intelligence 
to  the  majorities.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  bad  no  right  to  say  that  they 
had  made  such  a  proposition.  He  would 
admit  that  every  elector  had  exactly  the 
same  amount  of  intellij^enee,  and  gave 
an  equal  vote ;  and  if  they  started  with 
that  supposition  it  strengthened  their 
proposition  that  the  majority  should  not 
overwhelm  the  minority.  Those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  representa- 
tive system  must  base  their  efforts  upon 
the  principle  that  a  representative  body 
ought  as  far  as  possible  to  represent  all 
sections  and  all  classes  in  the  country  by 
the  ablest  and  most  independent  men.  It 
was  because  he   cherished  that  principle 


that  he  had  supported  and  should  continue 
to  support  every  proposition  which  was 
calculated  to  reduce  election  expenses  ;  for 
unless  something  was  done  to  reduce  those 
expenses  they  could  not  have  communities 
so  represented,  but  they  must  have  another 
qualification  ;  they  must  have  men  who 
were  also  rich,  as  no  poor  man  would  then 
be  able  to  obtain  a  seat  in  that  House.  It 
was  sometimes  very  erroneously  supposed 
that  it  was  their  wish  to  give  a  minority  as 
much  power  as  a  majority.  That  he 
altogether  denied.  He  would  never  sup- 
port a  proposition  which  by  any  dodge  or 
artifice  should  seek  either  openly  or  covertly 
to  give  the  minority  as  much  power  as  the 
majority.  He  had  never  concealed  that 
he  was  a  friend  of  democracy  ;  but  when 
he  said  that  he  favoured  democracy,  what 
did  he  mean  ?  He  looked  upon  a  pure 
democracy  as  one  in  which  everyone  had 
an  equal  opportunity  of  exercising  political 
influence  and  political  power,  and  he  did 
not  look  upon  a  society  as  being  a  true 
democracy,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  as  an 
unfortunate  oligarchy,  if  the  majority  had 
the  power  of  exercising  its  will  by  tramp- 
ling upon  the  minority,  and  of  exercising 
its  power  unchecked,  unrestrained,  and 
unchallenged  by  the  opinions  or  votes  of 
the  minority.  It  was  sometimes  said  that 
if  the  minority  was  stifled  in  one  consti- 
tuency it  was  represented  in  another  ;  that 
if,  for  instance,  the  Conservatives  were  out- 
numbered in  Marylebone,  that  was  com- 
pensated for  by  the  Radicals  being  out- 
numbered in  Suffolk.  But  that  was  no 
compensation  whatever.  What  those  who 
had  advocated  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
wished  was  to  interest  the  greatest  number 
possible  in  the  political  life  of  the  nation. 
The  State  was  harmed,  and  individuals 
were  injured,  if,  from  any  circumstance 
whatever,  persons  were  forced  out  from 
active  interest  in  political  life  ;  and  it  was 
a  great  misfortune  that  from  Conservatives 
being  outnumbered  in  one  constituency, 
ane  Radicals  in  another,  those  minorities 
should  think  it  was  of  no  use  to  exert 
themselves  in  political  contests,  and  there- 
fore gave  up  political  life  as  altogether 
hopeless.  It  was  said  that  they  ought  to 
extend  this  principle  to  constituencies  re- 
turning two  Members  ;  but  that  conclusion 
would  not  be  logical,  because  by  so  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  cumulative  voting  they 
would  give  to  the  minority  in  those  con- 
stituencies as  much  power  as  the  majority. 
When,  however,  they  confined  the  proposi- 
tion to  constituencies  which  returned  three 
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Members,  tbey  bj  no  means  gaTe  tbe  mi- 1 
noritj  as  mucb  power  as  the  majority. 
The  proposition  did  not  Represent  minori- 
ties so  far  as  he  should  like  to  see  them 
represented;  but  a  man  was  not  a  practical 
politician,  but  a  visionary  and  enthusiast, 
if  he  refused  something  which  he  looked 
upon  as  very  good  because  it  did  not  do  all 
that  he  would  like  to  see  accomplished. 
The  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Caloe,  so  far  as  it  went,  would  operate 
entirely  for  good,  and  therefore  it  met  with 
his  cordial  support.  In  a  practical  nation 
like  this  they  could  only  get  a  new  and 
great  idea  accepted  gradually,  and  after, 
by  very  careful  experiment,  its  advantages 
had  been  proved.  When  the  principle  of 
representing  minorities  had  been  tried 
upon  the  small  scale  now  advocated,  the 
nation  would  gradually  learn  a  valuable 
lesson,  would  step  by  step  get  hold  of  the 
advantages  of  this  great  principle,  and 
would  be  prepared  at  last,  perhaps  twenty 
or  fifty  years  hence,  to  give  its  sanction  to 
some  great  philosophic  scheme  which  would 
enable  a  pure  democracy-— and  they  were 
coming  to  a  democracy — to  work  with  all 
its  advantages  and  counteract  all  its  dis- 
advantages. No  one  could  doubt  that 
some  Liberals  in  that  House  were  beginning 
to  tremble  at  the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
which  had  been  sanctioned,  because,  for 
what  reasons  he  knew  not,  they  were 
beginning  to  get  into  their  heads  that  at 
the  first  General  Election  the  Conservative 
party  might  be  somewhat  strengthened. 
Such  considerations  did  not  trouble  him 
in  the  least.  He  could  honestly  say  that 
whenever  any  proposition  had  been  brought 
forward  during  these  Reform  discussions 
he  had  never  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
influenced  by  the  immediate  effect  it  might 
have  upon  party  prospects.  He  knew  that 
those  effects  were  temporary  and  evanes- 
cent. He  knew  that  the  suffrage  would 
act  as  a  great  agency  of  education ;  and 
that  if  they  could  educate  the  people  more 
they  would  be  much  more  likely  to  support 
those  political  principles  which  were  true. 
He  believed  that  his  principles  were  true, 
and  that  therefore  they  would  ultimately 
get  more  and  more  support,  but  if  on  the 
contrary  they  proved  to  be  false,  he  was 
confident  that  the  improved  education  of 
the  people  would  detect  their  errors.  He 
longed  to  see  that  House,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  mirror  and  image  of  the  political  opi- 
nions of  the  country.  He  was  certain  that 
if  they  had  a  fair  representation  of  minori- 
ties they  might  then  have  with  safety  a 
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much  wider  extension  of  tbe  suffrage, 
because  if  minorities  were  represented 
every  opinion  would  then  be  fairly  dis- 
cussed, every  side  of  a  question  would  be 
advocated  by  able  men,  trutb  would  then 
be  victorious,  and  the  will  of  the  majority 
would  predominate,  not  by  trampling  upon 
and  despising  the  minority,  but  by  giving 
to  every  class  of  opinion  its  fair,  its  just, 
and  its  proportionate  interest. 

Mr.  NEWDBGATE  said,  that  both  be 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  in 
one  sense  represented  the  same  constitu- 
ency, thougb  entertaining  widely  different 
opinions  on  several  subjects  ;  and,  althongh 
as  a  Member  for  the  county  in  wbich  Bir- 
mingham is  situate,  he  did  not  claim  to 
represent  Birmingham  as  fully  as  the  bon. 
Gentleman,  his  partly  doing  so  might  be 
taken  as  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  Constitution  had  carefully  pro- 
vided for  the  representation  of  minorities 
already.  The  circumstance  which  gave 
extra  importance  to  this  motion  was  the  fact 
that  they  were  preparing  to  diminish  not 
only  the  number  but  the  representation  of 
small  boroughs.  He  voted  for  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Portsmouth  (Mr.  Serjeant  Gaselee),  and 
he  joined  in  the  opinion  that  they  would 
see  the  representation  of  small  constituen- 
cies gradually  extinguished  or  very  much 
diminished.  It  was,  then,  in  conseqaenee 
of  the  decision  to  which  the  House  had 
come,  of  extreme  importance  that  tbey 
should  secure  an  equipoise  in  the  constitu- 
tion they  had  framea  for  the  majority  of 
the  constituencies  of  England  and  Wales. 
Upon  the  bearings  of  democracy  no  man 
had  written  more  intelligently  than  M.  de 
Tocqueville.  He  would  show  how  dearly 
de  Tocqueville  saw  danger  from  the  want 
of  some  such  counterpoise  in  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  be  so 
much  admired,  and  how  he  foresaw,  also, 
the  danger  which  England  would  have  to 
guard  against.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  forgive  him  for  quoting  the  following 
passages  from  the  Memoirs^  Letters,  and 
Bemaint  of  Alexis  de  Tocqueville.  In  one 
of  his  letters  upon  the  Government  of  tbe 
United  States,  de  Tocqueville  said — 

"  Democracy,  in  short,  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fiict  whicb  the  Govemment  may  hope  in  future  to 
regulate,  but  not  to  reverse.  I  assure  you  that  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  resigned  myself 
to  this  idea.  My  view  of  this  oounU7  does  not 
prove  to  me  that,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  and  they  exist  here,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  people  is  a  desirable  event.  All  are 
pretty  well  agreed  that  in  the  early  days  of  the 
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Repnblio  the  stateamen  and  members  of  Con- 
grets  were  much  more  distinguished  men  than 
they  now  are.  They  nearly  all  belonged  to  the 
class  of  country  gentlemen — a  race  which  dimi- 
nishes every  day.  The  country  no  longer  selects 
80  well.  It  chooses  in  general  those  who  flatter 
its  passions  and  descend  to  its  level.  This  effect, 
of  democracy,  joined  to  the  extreme  instability, 
the  entire  absence  of  coherence  or  permanence 
that  one  sees  here,  convinces  me  every  day  more 
and  more  that  the  best  government  is  not  that  in 
which  all  have  a  share,  but  that  which  is  directed 
by  the  class  of  the  highest  moral  principle  and 
intellectual  cultivation." 

Then  what  did  he  say  about  England  ?  He 
would  read  an  extract  from  Mr.  Senior's 
Journal,  and  under  the  date  Feb.  24, 1854, 
M.  de  Tocqueville  said — 

"  I  am  alarmed  by  your  Reform  Bill.  Tour 
new  £6  franchise  must,  I  suppose,  double  the 
constituencies.  It  is  a  further  step  to  universal 
suffrage — the  least  remediable  of  institutions. 
While  you  preserve  your  aristocracy  you  will 
preserve  your  freedom.  If  that  goes,  you  are  in 
danger  of  falling  into  the  worst  of  tyrannies — 
that  of  a  despot  appointed  and  controlled,  if  con- 
trolled at  all,  by  a  mob." 

He  had  read  those  two  passages  to  show 
that»  in  giving  the  vote  he  had  done,  his  eyes 
had  been  open  to  the  possible  consequences. 
He  was,  however,  induced  to  hope  that  the 
Committtee  would  entertain  and  accept 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Galne,  hecause,  if  they 
adopted  it,  the  experiment  of  cumulative 
TOting  might  be  tried  on  a  limited  scale 
in  the  same  manner  that  three*  cornered 
constituencies  were  tried  by  the  Act  of 
1832.  The  hon  Member  for  Plymouth 
said,  that  the  principle  of  representation 
in  this  country  always  had  been  that  com- 
munities should  be  represented,  and  based 
his  argument  upon  that  principle,  contend- 
ing that,  no  matter  how  large  the  consti- 
tuency nor  how  many  the  representatives, 
the  majority — that  was  to  say,  a  section 
only — of  the  community  should  he  heard 
in  that  House.  In  his  opinion  that  was  not 
a  sufficient  representation  of  a  large  com-^ 
m  unity,  hut  only  of  a  section  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  in  proof  of  that  he  reminded 
the  Committee  that,  it  was  only  by  means 
of  notorious  corruption,  or  by  their  Members 
heing  frequently  returned,  avowedly  as  the 
nominees  of  great  landowners,  that  the  mi- 
norities had  up  to  this  time  preserved  some 
share  of  representation  in  the  country. 
Now,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, and  the  spread  of  education,  the 
country  revolted  from  the  coarse  means  of 
bribery,  corruption,  and  nomination  to  which 
the  minorities  had  been  driven  in  order 
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to  obtain   a  share  in   the  representation 
by  means  of  these  small  boroughs.    These 
small  constituencies  were  gradually  vanish- 
ing, and  with  them  was  vanishing  one  of 
the  elements  of  the  representation  of  mino- 
rities.    Seeing  that  such  a  result  was  in- 
evitahle,  and  adopting  the  opinion  of  de 
Tocqueville  that  democracy  might  he  re- 
gulated, but   not   reversed,    he   tendered 
his  thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the   Member  for  Calue,  who,  having  de- 
fended the  small  horoughs  with  an  ability 
which  all  had  acknowledged   and  with  a 
courage  which  all  had  admired,  now  ten- 
dered this  scheme  for  the  preservation  of 
their  action  upon  the  representation  of  the 
country,  which  had  formerly  been  benefi- 
cial.    It  had  been  objected  that,  applying 
the  principle  of  cumulative  voting  to  the 
three  -  cornered   constituency  of  Birming 
ham,  the  vote  of  one  of  the  two  Members 
returned  by  the  majority  would  be  neu- 
tralized by  the  vote  of  the  one  Member 
returned   by  the  minority.     He   thought 
that  the  majority  in   Birmingham  should 
be  satisfied  by  being  represented  by  two  to 
one.      He  believed  that  the  argument  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth  was  well 
founded,   and  that   the  minorities  in  the 
large  constituencies   were   too  important 
to  be  overlooked.     Seeing  that  so  many 
hon.  Gentlemen  were  anxious  to  address 
the  Committee  he  would  say  no  more  than 
that  he  would  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  which  seemed  an 
improvement  upon  that  which  was  made 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  and 
which  had  the  sanction  of  Earl  Russell, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  Sir  James  Graham ; 
and  he  hoped  that  the  Committee  would 
adopt  it  as  a  further  experiment  in   the 
direction  of  that  which  created  the  three- 
cornered  constituencies  by  the  Act  of  1832. 
Mr.   BRIGHT  :  I   think   it  is  an  un- 
fortunate thing  for  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  brings  this  proposition  forward 
that  all  those  who  are  in  its  favour  do  not 
appear  to  exactly  approve  it.     Neither  the 
hon.   Member  for   Plymouth    who  spoke 
from   the  seat  below   me,   nor  the    hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  appear  to  regard  the 
question  in   the  same  light  as  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman  the   Member  for  Calne 
does  ;  and  they  utterly  repudiate  his  frank 
admission  that  the  principle  of  his  propo- 
sition  is   applicable  to   a  further  and   a 
wider  field    than   the   few   constituencies 
which  will  return  three  Members  to  this 
House.     It  is  also  a  thing  to  be  observed 
and  noticed  particularly  that  this  propo- 
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sitioD  is  introduced  to  the  House  bj  a 
Member  whose  course  during  the  last  and 
the  present  Session  on  the  question  of  the 
extention  of  the  suffrage  has  been  Tery 
marked  and  very  consistent.  He  has,  in 
language  of  a  most  agonizing  entreaty, 
urged  the  House  to  aroid  the  abyss  of 
ruin  into  which  Lord  Derby  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  have  been  in- 
viting their  supporters  to  follow  them. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  quite  con- 
sistent, he  has  the  greatest  right  to  hold 
the  opinions  he  does,  and  I  am  not  saying 
a  word  to  depreciate  him  in  this  matter. 
I  think  the  course  he  has  taken  is  the  one 
which  he  might  hare  been  expected  to 
take.  I  think  it  might  also  have  been 
expected  that  hon.  Members  opposite, 
who  are  supposed  to  coincide  in  opinion 
with  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford, should  follow  the  lead  and  support 
the  proposition  of  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Calne.  I  am,  however,  very  much 
surprised  that  any  Qentleman  on  this  side 
of  the  House — more  especially  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton,  who  utters  declara- 
tions in  favour  of  democracy  from  which  I 
should  shrink — should  get  up  in  his  place 
to  support  a  proposition  which  I  will  venture 
to  say  is  the  most  violent  attack  upon  the 
principle  of  representation  in  this  country 
that  has  ever  been  made  in  this  House.  I 
find  that  there  is  a  great  disposition  in 
favour  of  new-fangled  propositions  in  some 
minds.  For  my  own  part  I  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  I  never  had.  I  have 
always  invited  the  House,  in  dealing  with 
this  Question,  to  march  along  the  ancient 
paths  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  believe 
that  in  the  proposition  to  which  this  House 
has  now  mainly  agreed,  as  far  as  the  suf- 
frage is  concerned,  the  Qovernment  and  the 
House  have  hitherto  marched  along  those 
paths.  Let  us  recollect  what  the  right 
hon.  Qentleman  said  last  night,  and  I  beg 
hon.  Qentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
to  bear  it  in  mind.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  us  what  a  terrific  state  of 
things  we  were  approaching,  and  he  begged 
the  House,  as  its  last  and  only  chance — 
he  spoke  of  this  proposition  as  being  the 
last  arrow  in  the  quiver—to  avoid  the  ruin 
towards  which  we  were  rushing,  and  then 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  proposes  a  scheme 
which  will  only  apply  to  eight  or  ten  con- 
stituencies, in  the  majority  of  which  the 
hon.  Member  for  Plymouth  says  the  desired 
result  is  already  attained.  He  hopes  that 
the  House  will  accept  this  mode  of  arrest- 
ing the  danger;  first  of  all  assuming  that 
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the  danger  is  so  great,  and  then  assuming 
that  his  remedy  will  avail.  Why,  if  a  maa 
abstracted  a  snowball  from  an  avalanche, 
would  that  prevent  the  danger  or  destruc- 
tion .  that  was  impending  ?  Bearing  in 
mind  the  probable  effects  of  this  Bill,  as- 
suming, if  you  like  to  assume  it,  that  the 
fears  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  as'  to 
the  Bill  have  any  real  foundation — the 
proposition  itself,  I  say,  is  one  of  the  most 
puerile  and  insignificant,  and  utterly  worth- 
less for  the  object  in  view.  If  the  House 
is  mistaken  in  the  step  which  it  has  taken 
with  regard  to  the  borough  franchise  or  to 
the  county  franchise,  for  this  proposal,  I 
take  it,  is  to  affect  counties  as  well  as 
boroughs,  let  the  House  review  its  course 
and  amend  it.  For  my  part,  I  believe  the 
longer  the  House  of  Commons  is  in  exist- 
ence the  more  will  it  be  confirmed  in  its 
opinion  that  the  course  it  has  taken  with 
regard  to  the  franchise  has  been  a  wise  one; 
and  probably,  under  the  circumstances  iu 
which  we  were  placed,  it  was  a  course 
which  could  not  be  avoided.  Hon.  Gentle- 
men speak  as  if,  hitherto  and  in  future, 
minorities  had  and  will  have  no  chance. 
Now,  let  every  Member  of  the  House  ask 
himself  whether  it  is  not  the  fact  that 
hitherto  the  minority  in  this  country  has 
had  far  more  than  its  fair  share  of  re- 
presentation ?  Is  it  not  true,  also,  that 
under  this  Bill,  taking  your  whole  system 
together,  large  boroughs,  small  boroughs, 
and  counties,  the  minority  in  the  country, 
even  after  this  Bill  passes,  will  have  its  full 
share  of  representation  ?  It  has  been  one 
of  the  general  complaints  of  the  country 
that  the  minority  has  ruled,  through  an 
unfair  and  improper  representation  in  Par- 
liament. I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  no  country  where  a  representa- 
tive system  exists,  that  is  free  in  its  ac- 
tion— I  mean  free  from  the  control  of  the 
Government — in  which  the  minority  is  not 
sufficiently  represented.  The  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire,  who  claims  to  be 
in  part  a  representative  of  Birmingham — 
and  he  is,  of  those  Conservative  electors 
of  Birmingham  who  vote  in  the  county 
which  he  represents — being,  in  fact,  the 
representative  of  the  very  minority  for 
for  which  he  now  seeks  another  represen- 
tative— has  quoted  an  opinion  from  a  very 
eminent,  writer  on  the  subject  of  the  United 
States  ;  but  there  is  not  a  point  more  con- 
clusive against  his  argument  that  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  United  States.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  that 
country  when  the  minority  in  the  House  of 
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Representatives  has  not  been  equally  pro- 
portioned at  least  to  the  minority  out  of 
doors.  And  as  to  what  the  hon.  Member 
for  Plymouth,  who  ought  to  know  some- 
tiling  abont  America,  has  said  of  this  mode 
of  election  giving  strength  to  the  Execu- 
tive Government,  I  venture  to  say  that  if 
the*  system  of  representing  minorities  ac- 
cording to  the  proposition  now  before  the 
House  had  been  established,  and  had  been 
in  existence  during  the  late  war,  the 
United  States  Government  never  could  have 
been  borne  up,  as  they  were,  by  the  entire 
people,  and  never  would  have  possessed 
power  sufficient  to  suppress  the  desperate 
rebellion  in  the  Southern  States.  Every 
American  knows  that  well,  and  every 
Englishman  ought  to  know  that  anything 
which  enfeebles  the  representative  power, 
and  lessens  the  vitality  of  the  electoral 
system — which  puts  in  the  nominees,  of 
little  cliques  here  representing  a  majority, 
and  there  a  minority,  but  having  no  real 
influence  among  the  people — every  system 
like  that  weakens  and  must  ultimately  de- 
stroy the  power  and  the  force  of  your  Ex- 
ecutive Government.  I  do  not  deny  that' 
this  proposal  may  be  worth  discussing;  but 
as  I  heard  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne 
last  night,  I  thought  it  exactly  that  sort  of 
subject  that  one  would  hear  discussed  at 
University  College  Debating  Society,  or 
which  would  probably  be  discussed  in  the 
debating  clubs  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
but  which  has  not  sufficient  claim  to  much 
consideration  in  Parliament.  Now,  what 
is  it  that  the  gentleman  who  propose  this 
system  admit?  They  admit  that  in  all 
large  boroughs  to  which  you  give  three 
Members  it  would  make  the  return  abso- 
lutely certain  before  you  went  to  the  elec- 
tion at  all.  The  hon.  Member  says  it 
would  be  no  grievance  to  the  constituency 
of  Birmingham  that  it  should  have  two 
Members  on  one  side  of  the  House  and 
one  upon  the  other.  [Mr.  Nbwdeoate  :  I 
said  there  was  a  possibility  of  it.]  Well,  I 
will  not  speak  of  Birmingham  but  of  other 
towns  ;  and  in  which,  as  1  collect  from  the 
statements  of  hon.  Members  favourable  to 
this  system,  the  result  I  have  contemplated 
is  inevitable.  It  is  said  that  it  will  be  no 
great  grievance,  because  there  will  be  two 
Members  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other; 
but  they  will  not  be  returned  by  fair  elec- 
tion. If  they  were  no  one  would  complain. 
Nobody  complains  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
was  elected  to  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
and  that  the  two  genUemen  who  are  his 


Colleagues  sit  opposite  to  him.  But  suppose 
that,  without  a  contest,  he  were  returned, 
and  continued  to  be  returned  on  all  oc- 
casions by  a  minority,  to  neutralize  by  his 
vote  one  of  the  other  representatives, 
leaving  that  great  division  of  the  county 
to  be  represented  practically  and  insuffi- 
ciently in  the  lobby  by  one  of  its  Members. 
I  think  that  would  be  one  of  the  most  ridi- 
culous propositions  that  ever  was  offered  to 
Parliament.  If  that  system  be  established, 
it  is  quite  plain  that  contests  will  be  at  an 
end.  In  South  Lancashire,  at  the  last 
election,  the  Conservatives  proposed  three 
candidates ;  and  on  our  side  we  proposed 
three.  There  was  a  very  active  canvass, 
great  debate  and  discussion  of  all  public 
questions,  and  the  discussion  did  much  to 
teach  all  parties  something  of  the  state  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  that  two 
gentlemen  came  to  your  side  of  the  House 
and  one  to  this.  But  suppose  the  system 
now  proposed  had  then  been  in  operation. 
Everything  would  have  been  known  before- 
hand ;  we  should  have  known  perfectly 
well  that  we  could  not  have  returned  more 
than  one  Member  ;  your  friends  would  have 
known  that  they  could  not  carry  more  than 
two,  and  the  result  would  have  been  that 
the  two  committees  would  have  met  and 
decided  upon  their  respective  candidates  ; 
these  would  have  been  proposed  at  Newton- 
on-the-Willows  and  elected,  and  the  popu- 
lation of  the  county  would  have  known 
almost  nothing  about  it.  I  must  say  that 
a  principle  can  hardly  be  devised  more  cal- 
culated to  destroy  the  vitality  of  our  elective 
system,  and  to  produce  stagnation,  not  only 
of  the  most  complete,  but  of  the  most 
fatal  character,  affecting  our  public  affairs. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  whom 
we  cannot  but  admire,  because  he  is  not 
afraid  of  his  position  or  principles,  says 
that  the  system  would  act  equally  well  in 
places  where  there  are  only  two  Members. 
It  has  been  admitted  by  the  Members  for 
Plymouth  and  for  Brighton  that  the  system 
would  end  in  one  Member  being  returned 
by  the  majority  and  one  by  the  minority. 
Why  not  put  a  clause  into  our  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, enacting  that  the  Liberals  shall 
return  one  Member  and  the  Tories  ano- 
ther ?  Then  the  Tories  could  meet  and 
return  their  Member,  and  the  Liberals  could 
meet  and  return  their  Member.  Then  this 
House  would  meet  with  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  Members  on  either  side,  and  I 
suppose  we  should  always  appeal  to  Mr. 
Speaker  to  decide  what  the  House  intended 
to  do.   There  is  only  one  mode  of  excluding 
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the  minority  from  its  rightful  power,  as- 
suming that  jou  giye  the  suffrage  pretty 
widely  through  the  country,  and  that  would 
he  if  your  whole  constituency  was  one  con- 
stituency. If  in  this  country,  for  instance, 
all  the  electors  of  the  kingdom  were  upon 
one  list  of  electors,  and  all  the  658  Mem« 
hers  were  to  be  elected  by  them,  then  you 
would  have  one  great  ticket  as  they  have 
in  America,  only  fifty  times  as  long  ;  a 
list  proposed  upon  one  side,  and  a  list  pro- 
posed upon  the  other,  and  the  majority 
would  of  course  sweep  away  the  658  put 
forward  by  their  opponents.  In  that  event 
clearly  the  minority  would  be  altogether 
unrepresented.  But  that  is  not  the  case 
here,  it  is  not  the  case  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  not  the  case  in  Switzerland,  nor  any- 
where else  where  the  representative  system 
exists.  At  present  the  minority  of  one  set 
of  politics  in  a  particular  borough  are  ge- 
nerally represented  by  the  Members  re- 
turned by  the  majority  in  an  adjacent 
borough.  I  will  take  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester. The  Members  for  Liverpool  are 
Conservatives  ;  the  representatives  of  Man- 
chester have  been  Liberals  generally ;  though 
at  this  moment  the  return  is  rather  equi- 
vocal. But  the  minority  in  Manchester 
has  always  had  its  case  fairly  stated  by  the 
representatives  of  the  majority  in  Liver- 
pool. If  you  look  over  the  list  of  all  our 
constituencies  from  the  time  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  with  the  exception  of  those  dead  bo- 
roughs to  which  the  hon.  Member  for  War- 
wickshire objects — it  would  seem  equally 
with  myself — and  of  counties  which  are  not 
free,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  constant 
changes  have  taken  place,  of  a  healthy 
character,  and  tending  to  the  instruction  of 
our  people  in  all  our  national  affairs.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  I  think,  should 
have  given  us  more  figures,  and  shown  us 
how  his  plan  would  work.  I  will  take  the 
case  of  the  City  of  London.  It  returns 
four  Members,  and  I  will  assume  that  it 
has  20,000  electors  ;  I  do  not  know  the 
proportions ;  but  assume  that  it  has  12,000 
Liberal  and  8,000  Tory  electors,  and  that 
all  these  voted  in  straight  lines  for  their 
own  candidates  ;  it  is  not  usual,  I  know, 
but  I  will  assume  it  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. These  12,000  Liberal  votes  would 
enable  that  party  to  give  48,000  votes, 
divided  among  their  four  candidates.  The 
Tory  party,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing 
their  numerical  inferiority,  would  probably 
put  up  but  one  candidate,  and  for  this  one 
representative  they  would  be  able  to  poll 
32,000  votes,  and  the  man  who  represented 
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the  minority  would  be  a  very  long  way 
a-head  on  the  poll.     Some  time  ago,  I  was 
illustrating  this  matter  for  my  constitu* 
ents  in  Birmingham,  and  I  said  the  plan 
looked  to  me  like  that  species  of  entertain- 
ment, a  donkey  race,  where  the  last  is  des- 
tined to  win.     But  suppose  the  Liberals  ia 
the  City  of  London  only  brought  forward 
three  candidates,  and  the  Tories  ventured 
on  putting  up  two  ;    each  side  would  then 
have  16,000  votes,  if  they  were  all  equally 
divided  according  to  the  respective  parties, 
and  if  only  one  more  vote  were  lost  to  the  Li- 
beral side  through  splitting  than  was  lost  to 
their  opponents,  the  Tory  minority  would  be 
enabled  to  return  two  Members.  For  a  maa 
like  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  who 
has  a  natural,  and  acquired,  and  confirmed 
horror  of  anything  revolutionary,  to  mako 
a  proposition  like  this  does  appear  to  me 
extraordinary  and   somewhat  inconsistent. 
He  thinks  probably  that  his  scheme  would 
protect    constituencies    from   the  sudden 
changes  of  opinion  of  which  he  is  appre- 
hensive.    But    looking  to    the  past,  can 
anything  be  more  gradual  than  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place  ?    How  long  did  it 
take  the  Tory  party  to  win  over  the  ma- 
jority in  South   Lancashire  which  we  ob- 
tained in  the  Free  Trade  struggle  ?     How 
long  will  it  take  us— or  how  long  would  it 
have  taken  us  but  for  this  Bill — to  recover 
the  ground  we  have  lost  ?     Why,  all  these 
changes  take  place  commonly  in  the  most 
gradual  manner,  and  nobody  can  ever  see 
that  there  is  any  great  and  sudden  change 
in  this  House  arising  from  a  great   and 
sudden  change  in  the  constituencies.  Great 
changes  no  doubt  happen  from  other  causes, 
and  indeed  we  are  witnesses  of  one  this 
Session.     There  is  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Calne,  who  with  his  jealousy  for  the 
Constitution    offered    the  most    obstinate 
opposition  to  the  proposals  of  last  Session, 
and   who  nevertheless  has  been,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  most  potent  influences 
in  producing  this  great  change.    But  great 
as  that  change  is,  and  much  as  he  may 
deplore  it,  in  all  probability  we  may  find 
it  has  been  of  very  great  advantage  to 
the  country,   and  of  singular  advantage 
to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  as  they  will, 
I  am  sure,  if  they  live,  have  reason  to 
know.     The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  already  stated  in  very  distinct  terms 
his  views  of  these  new-fangled  propositions. 
They  are  the  propositions  of  men  who  either, 
like  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  feel 
great  alarm  as  to   the  Bill  to  which  we 
have  agreed,  or  who  propose  to  go  to  some 
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nnluioim  length  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Brighton.  Now  I  object  to  offer  my  children 
or  grandchildren,  be  tbej  electors  or  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  inducements  to  go  into 
schemes  of  that  kind.  I  think  we  had 
better  do  what  is  the  duty  of  our  day  with 
regard  to  the  matter  before  us,  and  leave 
those  great  changes  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  pointed  to  be  made — if  they  are 
necessary — by  those  who  may  come  after 
UB,  and  who  may  have  seen  the  failure — if  it 
be  a  failure — of  the  measures  which  we  are 
now  engaged  in  passing.  I  belieye  that  as 
regards  the  object  of  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  this  proposition  is  not  worth  a 
straw — ^it  is  not  worth  considering  in  that 
light,  and  I  hope  no  Member  will  so  con- 
sider it ;  but  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
destroying  all  that  is  living  and  energetic 
in  the  constituencies  wherever  it  wasapplied, 
and  it  would,  I  believe  from  that  cause  be 
fatal  to  your  principle  of  representation, 
l^ow  if  there  be  one  thing  in  this  country 
which,  more  than  another,  has  been  of  ser- 
vice to  our  ancestors  and  of  service  to  us, 
notwithstanding  sometimes  the  brutality, 
often  the  venality,  occasionally  I  am  afraid 
too  generally,  the  compulsion  which  is 
exercised  upon  electors — surely  it  is  the 
freedom  of  our  elections.  Let  us  have  laid 
down,  as  in  a  chart,  everything  that  is 
bad  concerning  elections  in  this  country, 
and  still,  after  all  that,  I  say  there  is  an 
enormous  balance  of  good  to  the  people 
in  the  freedom  and  the  life  of  our  Par- 
liamentary elections.  Starting  with  that 
opinion,  let  us  in  a  new  Bill,  establish- 
ing a  broader  system,  at  least  find  out 
that  that  system  has  these  evils  which 
are  pointed  to  before  we  adopt  a  prin- 
ciple, which  if  you  adopt  it  clearly  can- 
not correct  those  evils,  from  the  very  small 
extent  to  which  it  is  applied,  but  which 
may  do  much  to  destroy  the  life  of  our  re- 
presentation to  which  I  have  adverted ;  and 
which  is  of  a  thousand  times  more  value 
than  any  of  those  peculiar  crotchets  and 
dreamy  propositions  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  on  my  right,  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  on  my  left,  have  so 
strongly  urged  upon  the  Committee. 

ViBCOUNT  CRANBORNE:  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has 
appeared  in  a  character  which  he  has  re- 
cently affected  as  a  defender  of  the  old 
ways,  and  a  reverencer  of  our  ancient 
Constitution.  From  his  point  of  view  I 
have  no  donbt  he  is  right;  but  I  believe  no 
more  dangerous  error  can  be  entertained 
by  the  House  of  Commons  than  to  believe 


that  you  can  withdraw  one-half,  and  more 
than  one-half,  of  the  elements  which  con- 
tituted  our  ancient  Constitution,  and  that 
then  you  can,  on  the  plea  of  Conservatism, 
adhere  to  the  rest  and  believe  that  they 
will  bear  the  fruit  which  they  bore  in  old 
times.  Our  Constitution  was  monarchical; 
it  was  aristocratic  ;  it  had,  also,  a  large 
tinge  of  democracy  ;  but  speaking  practi- 
cally, the  monarchical  principle  has  died. 
The  aristocratic  principle  you  are  now 
sentencing  to  death  ;  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple you  propose  to  leave  alone,  uncheck- 
ed by  the  elements  which  existed  before; 
and  then,  in  urging  us  to  retain  it  un- 
changed, you  claim  for  it  the  sanction 
which  descends  from  the  experience  and 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  You  must  make 
up  your  minds,  if  you  will  have  one  thing 
new,  to  have  many  things  new — new  things 
to  correct  the  innovations  you  have  intro- 
duced. We  want  a  new  principle  which 
shall  be  strong  enough  to  counteract  the 
overwhelming  weight  you  have  given  in 
contradiction  to  all  the  old  traditions  of  the 
community  to  one  particular  class  in  it.  I 
claim  the  hon.  Gentleman's  own  testimony 
to  this  point.  The  experiment  on  which 
we  have  been  invited  to  enter,  with  very 
little  deliberation  and  preparation,  but  ap- 
parently on  the  simple  principle  that  it  is 
the  business  of  those  who  are  in  oflSce  to  out- 
bid what  they  resisted  in  Opposition — the 
change  proposed  is  absolutely  new.  Do  not 
appeal  to  the  United  States  or  to  Switzer- 
land. The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham, 
in  more  genial  moments,  in  another  place,* 
admitted  that  the  United  States  furnished 
no  precedent  whatever  for  the  gigantic 
change  which  you  are  now  proposing  to 
introduce.  Deeply  as  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  impressed  me,  I  cannot  quote  him 
accurately  from  memory;  but  I  believe  that 
I  am  right  in  saying  that  the  franchise  in 
England,  which  this  Bill  proposes  to  in- 
troduce, is,  by  the  admission  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
lower  than  the  franchise  which  exists  in  the 
United  States.  The  experiment,  then,  is 
absolutely  new.  Where  will  you  look  for 
its  like  ?  Do  you  look  to  the  States  of 
antiquity  ?  The  existence  of  slavery  made 
the  difference  absolutely  vital,  because  it 
withdrew  from  the  rights  of  citizenship  a 
large  mass  of  the  labouring  class.  There 
is  no  State  in  Europe,  in  the  present  or 
in  the  past,  which  has  tried  the  experi- 
ment on  which  you  are  entering  now.  It 
may  be  all  prosperity  before  you;  it  may 
be  that    you  are  opening    a   new    road 
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to  power ;    it  may  be  that  it  is  a  mine 
of   wealth,    and    honour,    and    strength, 
which    you    have    suddenly    discoTered ; 
but  do  not  deceive   yourselves    as  to   its 
being    new.      There    is    nothing   in    old 
time    or    in   the   present  that  is    in  the 
least  degree  like  to  it ;  and  you  will  be  act- 
ing   the   part  of  madmen   if  you  refuse 
merely  on  the  ground  of  novelty  to  enter- 
tain  propositions    that  are  calculated   to 
neutralize  some  of  the  evils  that  may  be 
apprehended  from  the  experiment  on  which 
you  have  entered.     The  hon.   Member  for 
Birmingham  found  it  convenient  for  the 
purposes  of  his  argument  to  refute  what  it 
is  not  proposed  to  adopt.    He  went  mainly 
upon  the  question  of  what  would  happen 
in  two-Membered  constituencies.  Mr.  Bright 
said  this  was  only  part  of  his  argument. 
Perhaps   tho  hon.  Gentleman  does  not  re- 
member the  effect  his  eloquence  has  pro- 
duced, but    he  went    upon    the   question 
what  would  happen    if  you    applied  this 
principle  to  double   constituencies.     I  do 
not  look   at  it  in  the  least  in  that  light. 
I  acknowledge  that  the  immediate  effect  of 
the  adoption    of  the  principle    would   be 
comparatively  trifling  ;  but  now  that  you 
are  engrafting  upon  the  Constitution  what 
is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  new  princi- 
ple ill  the  democratic  sense,  I  wish  you  to 
engraft  a  new  and  protecting  principle  in  a 
•ense  Conservative  of  your  old  Institutions. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  its  immediate  ope- 
ration would  be  small,  but  remember  that 
you   arc   in   the   presence  of    two    great 
changes  of  different  characters.     We  have 
passed  this  Session— to   oil  appearance  it 
is  likely  we  shall  adhere  to  it— an  enor- 
mous reduction  of  the   suffrage.     At  the 
same  time,  by  a  sort  of   compromise  be- 
tween certain  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  and 
the  Gentlemen  on  these  benches,  we  are 
adhering  to   a   system   of   distribution  of 
electoral  power,  which  is  as  much   out  of 
harmony  with  the  suffrage  you  have  intro- 
duced as  it  is  possible  for  anything  to  be. 
Well,  I  do  not  for  a  moment  helieve  that  the 
keen  and  prescient  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the    Exchequer  thinks  that  that  com- 
promise will  last ;  but  it  does  very  well  for 
that  purpose  which  so  many  of  his  proposi- 
tions have  served — it  serves   for  a  time  to 
draw  into  the  lobby  the  somewhat — credu- 
lous   shall    I    say  ? — Members  who  have 
hitherto  supported  him.    They  believe  that 
for  the  excess,  as   they  think  and  as    I 
think,  of  the  alteration  in  the  suffrage  they 
are  receiving. a  compensation  in  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  the  change  of  seats. 

VtBCount  Cranhome 


Now,  I  utterly  disbelieve  in  that  security. 
I  know  that  when  you  have  once  introduced 
household  suffrage,  when  you   have  once 
applied  to  these  small  boroughs,  a  qualifi- 
cation which  will  admit  to  the  franchise  the 
very  least  cultivated  and  most  dependent  of 
the  community,  no  future  Parliament  can 
sustain  the  small  seats,  which  you  are  now 
sedulously  preserving.    I  ask  you  to  look  to 
the  future.  Let  not  the  House  be  deceived 
by  the  glamour  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  throws  over  his  own  party.  Wo 
know  that  these   things  will   be  changed, 
and  I  want  to  look  forward   and  ask  what 
is  to  happen  then  ?    We  shall  be  asked,  as 
we  have  been  asked  with  justice,  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  Members  given  to 
large  constituencies;   and  the    point   yoa 
have  now  to  decide  by  your  votes  upon  this 
proposal  is,  whether  these  seats  shall  go  to 
increase  the  already  overgrown  and  exag- 
gerated strength  of  the  numerical  majority, 
or  whether  they  shall  serve  as  instruments 
to   ensure   that   which   all   representative 
systems  should  aim  at — a  perfect  represen- 
tation  of  all  classes   of  the  community  ? 
The  wealth,  the  intelligence,  the  energy  of 
the  community,  all  that  has  given  you  that 
power  which  makes  you  so  proud  of  your 
nation,  and  which  makes  the  deliberations 
of  this  House  so  important,  will  be  nume- 
rically, under  this  new  constituency,  abso- 
lutely overmatched.    It  may  not  be  at  first 
that  that  result  will  be  felt.     Time  will  be 
wanted  to  enable  the  new  electors  to  orga- 
nize themselves;  but  sooner  or  later  you  may 
depend  upon  it,  there  will  arise  questions 
upon  which  the  interests  of  employers  and 
employed  are  in   hostility  and  will  clash. 
There  are  questions  which  cannot  be  de- 
cided   by   arbitration,    which    cannot   be 
adjusted  by  any  appeals  to  equity  or    to 
any  argumentative   principles.    There  are 
questions  which   must  be  decided    by  no- 
thing else  but  political  force ;  and  in  that 
conflict  of  political  force  you    are  pitting 
an    overwhelming    number    of    employed 
against  a  hopeless  minority  of  employers. 
That  is  the  future    which  you    are    pre* 
paring    for    your     country.       I    entreat 
you  not  to  look  to  your   immediate  inte- 
rest, not  to  think  of  a  Dissolution  which 
may  be    imminent,  not  to  ask  yourselves 
what  this  or  that  election  agent  may  say, 
but,  taking  a  wide  view  of  the    position 
of  this    community,  ask  yourselves  what 
is  the  attitude  in  which  the  social   facts, 
as  they  exist,  are  likely  to  place  the  op- 
posing parties  in  the  State?     I  ask  yoa 
to  decide  now  whether  you  think  such  a 
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state  of  thiDgs,  in    which   the  emplojed 
shall  be    in   such   a   superiority  that  the 
employers  shall  not  even  have  a  hearing, 
will  in  jour  opinion  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  community?     It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  are  accused  of  asking  for  the  undue 
representation  of  minorities,  the  nature  of 
our  demand  is  entirely  misunderstood.  We 
are  merely  asking  you  to  efface  that  un- 
reasonable disadvantage  of  minorities  which 
jour  peculiar  institutions  impose  upon  us. 
Tou   divide  the   whole  minorities  of  the 
country,  but  if  you  pot  them  together  they 
are  numerous  enough  to  demand  at  least 
a  very  considerable  representation  in  this 
House,  if  representation  is  to  be  the  true 
image  of    the   represented.      But   taking 
these  minorities  one  by  one,  pitting  500 
here  against   600  there,   and  5,000  here 
against  6,000  there,  you  obtain  a  result  in 
which  the  House  of  Commons,  so  far  from 
representing  truly  the  community  at  large, 
will  only  represent  the  orerwhelming  power 
of  those  who  may  be  in  the  majority.     It 
is  said   sometimes  that   it  is  the  natural 
right  of  the  majority  to  rule.     It  is   the 
natural  right  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
to  rule;  but  you  must  remember  that  every 
minority  has  resources  and   natural  rights 
of  its  own — it  has  immunities  of  position, 
and    circumstances    of    opportunity,    and 
leadership,  which  give  it  advantages  in  the 
struggle  of   which   it   is  utterly  deprived 
when  you  take  it  to  the  polling  booth.    It 
is  to  prevent  that  great  evil — that   those 
who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  con- 
stituency should  yet,  by  reason  of  being  a 
minority  in  each,   be  unable  to  obtain  an 
adequate  hearing  in   the   House  of  Com- 
mons— that  we  entreat  yon  to  entertain 
the  principle  which  the  right  hon.  Member 
for   Calne   proposes — a    principle    which, 
although  small  in  its  immediate  effect,  is 
great  in  its  ultimate  results.     We  are  ac- 
cused on  this  side  of  struggling  for  privi- 
lege and  prerogative.     The  time  for  that 
is  long  gone  by,   and  the  asssertion  is  a 
mockery.      We  are    pleading    for  simple 
freedom,  and  are  only  asking  that,  in  the 
unknown  future  to  which  you  are  hurrying, 
this  absolute  subjection  to  a  class  never 
yet  intrusted  with  political  powers,  this  en- 
tire  absorption   of    the  destinies   of    the 
country  in  the  will  of  those  who  have  been 
little  instructed  and  directed — of  those  who 
have  little  of  that  political  practice  which 
should  induce  them  to  direct  it  upon  right 
motives — we  ask  you  that  we  should  not  be 
utterly  effaced,  that  we  should  still  have, 
at  least,  the  power  of  pleading  our  own 


cause  in  the  face  of  those  who  will  be  our 
masters  ;  and  that  you  should  not,  because 
you  have  chosen  to  introduce  this  large  and 
excessive  measure  of  enfranchisement  of 
the  lowest  class  of  the  community,  abso- 
lutely disfranchise  and  reduce  to  political 
insignificance  and  extinction  the  classes 
who  have  hitherto  contributed  so  much  to 
the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  their 
country. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL  :  I  hope  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
will  forgive  me  if  the  highly  Conservative 
speech  which  he  has  delivered,  almost  the 
first  which  I  ever  heard  him  deliver  with 
which  I  could  not  sympathize,  has  not  con- 
verted me  from  the  eminently  democratic 
opinions  which  I  have  held  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  years.  I  am  very  glad  that  my  hon. 
Friend  stated  so  candidly  the  extremely 
Conservative  vein  of  thought  and  tone  of 
feeling  which  is  the  foundation  of  his 
political  feelings.  It  is  triie  that  it  is 
almost  as  opposite  a  frame  of  mind  from 
my  own  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ;  but, 
fortunately,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  prac- 
lical  questions  that  we  have  to  decide  wo 
draw  nearly  the  same  conclusions  from  our 
so  different  premises.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
extremely  glad  that  my  hon.  Friend  has 
shown  that  it  is  upon  the  principle  of 
standing  by  old  things,  and  resisting  new- 
fangled notions,  that  his  antipathy  to  the 
proposal  of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Calne,  which  I  most  strongly  sup- 
port, has  been  derived.  It  is  the  less 
necessary  that  I  should  address  the  House 
at  any  length  upon  this  question,  because 
on  a  previous  occasion  I  expressed  myself 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  principles  upon 
some  of  which  this  Motion  rests,  and  ex- 
pressed my  strong  sense  of  the  necessity 
for  a  change  in  our  mode  of  election, 
directed  in  some  degree  to  the  same  ends 
as  those  pointed  out  by  this  almost  insigni- 
ficant makeshift — a  makeshift  not,  how- 
ever, without  considerable  real  eflScacy, 
and  resting  in  part  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Mr.  Hare's  system  of 
personal  representation  is  founded.  There 
are  two  principles  which  we  must  mainly 
regard.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  to 
me  that  any  body  of  persons  who  are 
united  by  any  ties,  either  of  interest  or  of 
opinion,  should  have,  or  should  be  able  to 
have,  if  they  desire  it,  influence  and 
power  in  this  House  proportionate  to  that 
which  they  exercise  out  of  it.  This,  of 
course,  excludes  the  idea  of  applying  such 
a  system  as  this  to  constituencies  having 
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only  two  Members,  because  ia  that  case  its 
application  would  render  a  minority  of  one- 
third  equal  to  a  majority.  The  other 
principle  upon  which  I  support  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  is  because  I  wish — 
although  this  may  surprise  some  hon. 
Members — that  the  majority  should  govern. 
We  heard  a  great  deal  formerly  about  the 
tyranny  of  the  majority,  hut  it  appears  to 
me  that  many  hon.  Gentlemen  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  now  reconciled  to 
that  tyranny,  and  are  disposed  to  defend 
and  maintain  it  against  us  democrats.  My 
own  opinion  is,  that  any  plan  for  the  re- 
presentation of  minorities  must  operate  in 
a  very  great  degree  to  diminish  and  coun- 
teract the  tyranny  of  majorities.  I  wish 
to  maintain  the  just  ascendancy  of  majori- 
ties, but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  minori- 
ties are  represented.  The  majority  in  this 
House  is  got  at  by  the  elimination  of  two 
minorities.  You  first  eliminate  at  the 
election  the  minority  out  of  the  House, 
and  then  upon  a  division  you  eliminate 
the  minority  in  the  House.  Now,  it  may 
very  well  happen  that  those  combined 
minorities  would  greatly  out-number  the* 
majority  which  prevails  in  this  House, 
and  consequently  that  the  majority  does 
not  now  govern.  The  true  majority  can 
only  be  maintained  if  all  minorities  are 
counted ;  if  they  are  counted  there  is 
only  one  process  of  elimination,  and  only 
one  minority  left  out.  Perhaps  I  may  be 
allowed  to  answer  one  or  two  objections 
which  have  been  made  to  the  proposal  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies  urged  that,  according  to  our  con- 
stitution, representation  should  be  by  com- 
munities, and  upon  that  subject  he  said 
several  things  with  which  it  is  impossible 
not  to  agree.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  one  of  many  remarkable  proofs  now 
offering  themselves,  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite,  not  content  with  coming  to  our 
opinions,  are  now  adopting  our  arguments. 
For  instance,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
insisted  upon  the  greatness  of  the  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  country  was  divided 
into  a  majority  and  a  minority,  instead  of 
into  majorities  and  minorities.  I  have 
said  that  myself  I  should  think  at  least 
500  times.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  one  thing  that  perfectly  amazed  me. 
He  said,  as  we  all  admit,  that  it  was  wrong 
that  the  representative  of  any  community 
should  represent  it  only  in  a  single  aspect, 
should  represent  only  one  interest — only 
its  Tory  or  its  Liberal  opinions  ;  and  ho 
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added  that,  at  present,  this  was  not  the 
case,  but  that  such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  produced  by  the  adoption  of  this  pro- 
posal. I  apprehend  that  then,  even  more 
than  now,  each  party  would  desire  to  be 
represented,  and  would  feel  the  importance 
of  getting  itself  represented  by  those  men 
who  would  be  most  acceptable  to  the  gene- 
ral body  of  the  constituency ;  and  there- 
fore on  all  other  points,  except  that  of  being 
Liberals  or  Tories,  those  Members  would 
represent  the  constituencies  fully  as  much, 
if  not  more,  than  they  do  now.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  thinks  that  the  local  com- 
munities ought  to  be  represented  as  units, 
but  that  is  not  my  opinion.  For  example, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  contend 
that  if  a  Member  were  elected  by  two- 
thirds  of  a  constituency  he  ought  to  sit  in 
that  House  as  representing  the  whole.  If 
that  were  the  case  they  would  evidentlj 
pass  for  what  they  are  not.  I  have  no 
idea  of  Members  sitting  in  this  House  as 
the  representatives  of  mere  names  of  places, 
or  bricks  and  mortar,  or  some  particuUr 
part  of  the  terrestrial  globe,  in  different 
localities.  What  we  want  ia  the  represen- 
tation of  the  inhabitants  of  those  places. 
If  there  should  be  a  place  in  which  two- 
thirds  of  the  constituency  are  Conservative, 
and  one-third  Liberal,  it  is  a  falsehood  to 
contend  that  the  Conservative  Member  re- 
presents the  Liberals  of  that  place.  Oo 
the  other  hand,  if  there  were  three  Mem- 
bers for  such  a  place^  two  of  whom  repre- 
sented the  majority,  and  the  third  the 
minority,  there  would  be  a  full  represent** 
tion  of  the  constituency,  and  certainly  a 
far  more  accurate  representation  than  if  a 
man  returned  by  a  simple  majority  as- 
sumed to  represent  the  whole  constituency. 
Another  objection  made  and  insisted  upon 
by  my  hon.  Friend  below  me,  in  one  of  the 
most  eloquent  parts  of  his  speech,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  which  I  quite  agree,  is  that 
the  effect  of  this  system  will  be  to  put  an 
end  to  contests  at  elections,  and  to  all  the 
instruction  they  afford,  and  all  the  public 
spirit  and  interest  in  public  affairs  which 
they  excite.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  an 
opinion,  which  only  the  extreme  dislike 
that  my  hon.  Friend  professes  for  every- 
thing new  in  politics  prevents  him  from 
seeing  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  The  fault 
which  my  hon.  Friend  and  others  find  with 
the  proposed  mode  of  election  is  one  that 
is  in  an  eminent  degree  attributable  to  the 
existing  system ;  because  under  that  sys- 
tem wherever  it  is  known  from  the  state  of 
the  registration  that  one  side  is  able  to  re- 
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tuni  all  the  Members,  the  other  side  now 
take  little  or  no  interest  in  the  election, 
aod  therefore  it  will  be  e? ident  that  if  those 
persons  who  cannot  be  represented  in  their 
own  locality  cannot  obtain  a  representation 
elsewhere,  representation,  so  far  as  thej 
are  concerned,  will  be  a  perfectly  effete  in- 
stitotion.  What  is  it  that  induces  people 
when  they  are  once  beaten  at  an  election 
to  try  again  ?  Is  it  not  the  belief  that 
possibly  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the 
opinions  of  at  least  some  of  the  electors, 
or  that,  at  all  erents,  there  has  been  soch 
a  change  in  the  general  feeling  of  the  con- 
Btitaency  that  there  is  some  chance  of  their 
being  returned,  and  therefore  there  is  a 
sufficient  motive  to  induce  them  to  try 
again  ?  But  that  motive  never  can  exist 
under  the  present  system  where  there  is  so 
great  a  discrepancy  between  the  parties  as 
two-thirds  and  one-third,  because  in  no 
case  can  one-third  of  the  constituency  ever 
hope  to  convert  itself  into  a  majority. 
What  motive,  then,  is  there  for  trying  ? 
But  under  the  new  system,  suppose  the 
minority  obtains  one  Member  out  of  three, 
the  minority  can  always  try  for  the  second 
seat,  and  precisely  the  same  motive  will 
exist  if  the  parties  should  be  nearly  equal. 
Indeed,  in  such  a  case,  the  motive  would 
be  all  the  stronger,  because  then  the  ma- 
jority will  try  to  get  all  the  members. 
What  will  be  the  case  where  there  are 
three  Members  to  be  returned  ?  The  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  will  only  have  two  of 
the  Members,  and  if  any  change  in  opinion 
takes  place  favourable  to  the  minority  they 
will  always  be  in  a  position  to  bid  for  the 
third  seat ;  so  that  I  apprehend  the  healthy 
excitement  of  contest  in  an  election,  which 
follows  from  the  existence  of  the  motives 
which  will  induce  persons  to  embark  in  the 
struggle,  will  be  more  certainly  guaranteed 
by  the  more  perfect  reprcsention  of  the 
constituency.  It  has  been  argued  by  my 
hoo.  Friend  below  me,  and  it  has  been 
several  times  insisted  on  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  the  Executive  will 
be  rendered  very  weak  by  the  adoption  of 
this  principle,  and  I  must  own  that  there 
is  some  truth  and  justice  in  that  argument. 
But  the  House  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that 
BO  long  as  you  give  to  the  minority  the 
same  power  as  is  possessed  by  the  majority, 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  may  be  a 
large  majority  of  the  constituency  in  favour 
of  the  Qovernment,  while  there  may  be  no 
majority  in  the  House.  At  the  present 
moment  we  do  not  oare  what  majority  the 
Government  may  have  in  the  country  ;  all 


that  we  want  is  to  prevent  it  having  a  large 
majority  in  the  House.  No  one  is  more 
opposed  to  such  a  state  of  things  than  I 
am  ;  but  the  practical  application  is,  that 
we  wish  to  prevent  the  Government  having 
a  large  majority  in  the  House,  with  a 
small  majority  in  the  country.  That  is 
the  case  in  Australia,  as  was  very  strongly 
exemplified  on  the  question  of  Free  Trade 
and  protection,  and  also  in  the  United 
States,  where  there  is  a  moderate  difference 
in  the  constituencies  between  one  party, 
and  the  other,  but  a  very  much  greater 
difference  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says  that 
this  system  will  make  a  weak  Government, 
my  answer  is  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  a 
Government  should  be  a  strong  one,  if  it 
rests  on  a  small  majority  of  the  constitu- 
encies ;  nor  is  it  desirable  that  a  Govern- 
ment should  be  lured  on  and  deceived  by  a 
great  majority  in  the  House  ;  because  a 
very  small  change  in  the  constituencies 
would  be  sufficient  to  deprive  them  of  that 
majority,  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  should  be  tumbled 
about  from  one  extreme  to  the  other  when 
the  opinion  of  the  constituency  is  almost 
equally  divided  between  the  two  parties. 
I  quite  agree  with  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  in  revolu- 
tionary times  it  is  necessary  that  a  party 
should  be  as  strong  as  possible  white  the 
fight  lasts,  since  the  sooner  the  fighting  is 
over  the  better.  But  although  in  such  a 
case  there  should  be  a  decisive  predomi- 
nance, such  times  are  exceptional,  and 
circumstances  do  not  apply  which  apply  in 
ordinary  and  peaceful  times.  They  are 
times  for  which  we  cannot  legislate  or 
adapt  our  ordinary  institutions.  Under  such 
circumstances  men  may  be  obliged  to  dis- 
pense with  all  law,  and,  if  necessary,  to  have 
a  dictatorship  in  the  hands  of  one  man, 
but  that  is  altogether  an  exceptional  case, 
I  am  extremely  anxions  that  the  feeling 
should  not  get  abroad,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne 
having  brought  forward  this  proposal,  and 
from  its  being  so  largely  supported  by 
Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
that  this  is  essentially  a  Conservative 
"  move,"  and  is  intended  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  doing  away,  as  far  as  possible  with 
the  effect  of  the  Reform  Bill  now  before  us. 
I  have  always  entertained  these  opinions, 
long  before  the  introduction  of  this  Re- 
form Bill,  and  although  I  never  supposed 
that  I  should  see  such  a  Reform  as  this 
adopted  in  my  life,  I  have  protested  and 
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reprobated  oppression  of  this  kind,  on 
whichever  side  it  has  been  practised.  The 
only  reason  why  it  can  be  said  that  it  is 
brought  forward  as  a  Conservative  mea- 
sure, and  in  aid  of  Conservatives,  is  that  it 
really  operates  in  favour  of  those  who  are 
likely  to  be  weakest ;  it  is  those  who  are 
in  danger  of  being  outnumbered  and  sub- 
jected to  the  tyranny  of  a  majority  who  are 
protected.  I  have  always  been  afraid  that 
the  Conservative  party  would  not  see  the 
necessity  of  these  things  until  they  actually 
saw  that  it  is  their  interest,  and  that  they 
would  not  see  it  until  the  power  has  passed 
away  to  the  other  side.  Had  they  taken 
up  the  question  four  or  five  years  ago  they 
might  by  this  time  have  made  it  the  general 
opinion  of  the  country,  and  have  lead  the 
masses  of  the  people  to  be  more  just  when 
their  time  came  than  they  have  been  to 
them.  Their  eyes  are  not  so  soon  opened 
to  those  things  which  appear  to  he  against 
them  as  they  are  to  those  that  are  in  their 
favour  ;  but  there  are  minds  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  House  quite  capable  of  seeing 
the  value  and  importance  of  the  principle, 
and  of  representing  it  with  such  effect 
that  ultimately  the  principle  of  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  will  be  generally 
adopted. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  having  repre- 
sented what  was  called  a  unicorn  county  for 
many  years,  and  having  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  election  matters  connected  with 
it,  his  attention  had  been  directed  not  a 
little  to  the  subject  under  discussion.  He 
hoped  therefore  that  the  Committee  would 
excuse  him  if  he  made  a  few  remarks  on 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Calne.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman  asked 
the  Committee  to  support  the  proposal — 
first,  on  account  of  its  justice ;  next,  to 
consider  it  generally  in  point  of  political 
expediency ;  and  thirdly,  specially  as  re- 
garded the  present  aspect  of  affairs  ;  and 
that,  he  admitted,  was  not  an  unfair  way 
of  putting  the  case.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  have  laid  down  very 
curious  grounds  of  justice.  He  said  that 
a  man  who  had  three  candidates  to  vote 
for  should  have  three  votes,  and  the  man 
who  had  one  candidate  should  have  only 
one  vote.  That  appeared  to  be  the  oddest 
way  possible  of  arriving  at  the  justice  or 
the  injustice  of  the  case  ;  because  the 
minority  had  only  to  put  up  two  or  three 
candidates,  when  tho  injustice  would  be 
immediately  repaired,  and  he  would  have 
his  three  votes  as  well  as  the  former 
who  had  three  candidates  to  vote  for.  If 
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there  were  better  grounds  for  basing  it  on 
justice  or    injustice    the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman  would   not   have   failed   to  have 
stated   them.      It   was   said  that  if  the 
new  principle  was  worth  anything,  it  ought 
logically  to  be  established  universally  ;  but 
the  learned  Professor  the  hon.   Member 
for   Brighton    had    very  clearly    pointed 
out  that  it' was  impossible  it  could  Work 
in  constituencies  which  returned  only  two 
representatives.     If  that  were  so,  to  what 
narrow  ground  was  not  the  proposal  re- 
duced.   The  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne, 
indeed,  and  his  noble  Friend  below  him, 
had   argued  in  favour  of   it,  because,  in 
their  opinion,  it  would  tend  to  redress  the 
evils— the   right    hon.    Gentleman   spoke 
even  of  ruin — which  they  apprehended  as 
likely  to  arise  from  the  vast  influx  of  de- 
mocratic power  by  acting  somewhat  as  a 
balance ;  but  let  the  Committee  examine 
for  a  moment  what  it  was  that  was  going 
to  produce  such  a  marvellous  result.  Why, 
the  proposal  would  not  apply,  he  believed, 
to   above   a    dozen   constituencies  in  the 
whole  country,  and  how  would  it  operate 
even  with  regard  to  them  ?     Four  or  fire 
of  them  were  boroughs  which  did  not  at 
present  return  Members  who  were  all  of 
one  way  of  thinking  ;  and  in  the  counties, 
to  which  tho  proposal  would,  for  the  most 
part,  apply,  and  which,  in  the   majority 
of  instances,  now    returned  Conservative 
Members,  the  probability  was  that  the  mi- 
nority would  bo  strengthened  by  the  influx 
of  Liberal  voters  under  the  new  state  of 
things.     That,  therefore,  which  might  be 
gained   in  the  boroughs  wauld  be  lost  in 
the  counties,  and  he  could    not  see  how 
practically  the  proposal  could  have  any  ap- 
prqciable  effect  on  the  result  of  elections. 
He  was,  consequently,  unable  to  realize  the 
great  effects  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  the  noble  Lord   (Viscount  Cranborne) 
appeared  to  anticipate.     As  to  the  matter 
of  justice,  assuming  there  was  a  difference 
of  opinion  in  the  constituencies  so  great  as 
that  one-fourth  were  in  the  minority,  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  that   that  minority 
would  command  a  Member.      In  a  consti- 
tuency consisting  of   20,000  electors,  iu 
which  the  majority  might  be  11,000  and 
the  minority  9,000,  it  was  not  au  impro- 
bable thing  to  happen  that  the  majority 
might  be  unwise  enough  to  put  up  three 
candidates  and  the  minority  only  two,  and 
then  the  result  would  be,  under  the  system 
of  cumulative  voting,  the  minority  wonid 
return   two  out  of    i\\e  three   Members, 
Now,  he  asked,  was  it  just  that  one-fourth 
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of  a  constituency  should  possess  one-third 
of  the  representation  ?  He  did  not  ohjeot 
to  the  proposed  system  because  it  was  new, 
but  those  who  proposed  ought  to  show  it 
would  be  beneficial  some  way  or  other. 
He  did  not  believe  that  it  would  have  the 
slightest  beneficial  effect  in  checking  that 
influx  of  democratic  principles  which  it  was 
proposed  to  remedy  ;  and  that  being  so, 
why  should  he  sanction  a  principle  which 
those  who  had  introduced  it  said  could  not 
be  generally  applied  ?  He  thought  it  would 
be  unwise  in  them  to  adopt  hastily  a  sys- 
tem of  which  they  had  no  experience,  for 
he  believed  tliere  was  no  place  in  the  world 
where  it  had  been  tried.  On  these  grounds 
he  should  vote  against  the  proposition. 

Sib  T.  F.  BUXTON  said,  he  had  no 
want  of  confidence  in  the  future  con- 
stituencies, such  as  had  been  stated  on 
alt  occasions  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Calne.  He  considered, 
however,  that  although  the  principle  of 
cumulative  voting  might  make  no  differ- 
ence in  the  balance  of  parties  in  the  House, 
it  would,  on  the  other  hand,  effect  a  consi- 
derable difference,  and  a  beneficial  one,  in 
the  composition  of  parties  out  of  the  House. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :    I   am  surprised   that  my   hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge  should 
complain  that    I  have   not  taken  part  in 
the   debate.      Considering   that   my  hon. 
Friend  rose  at  the  commencement  of  the 
sitting  to-day,  and  that  the  debate  only 
commenced  late  last  night,  I  think  my  hon. 
Friend  was  rather  unjust  in  his  comments. 
It   is  not  nsual   that    those  who  occupy 
the  position  which  I  at  present  hold  should 
rise  immediately  after  the  commencement 
of  a  debate ;  but  it  is  in  fact,  one  of  our 
duties  to  await  the  expression  of  opinion, 
and  though  this  is  a  subject  on   which  I 
was  anxious  to  hear  the  opinions  of  hon. 
Members,  my  own  has  been  already  de- 
clared.    It  was  therefore  in  every  way  un- 
necessary   that  I  should  offer  to  address 
the  House  early  in   the  debate.     My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Cambridge  seems 
to  think  that  I  ought  to  take  a  line  on  this 
subject  which  would  be  favourable  to  his 
retaining  his  seat  in  the  next  Parliament. 
Now,  my  opinion  of  him  is  so  high  that  I 
have  no  doubt,  whatever  line  I  may  take 
on  this  question,  and  whatever  may  be  the 
result  of  this  debate,  ray  hon.  Friend  will 
find  his  way  into  this  House  again.    I  must, 
however,  protest  against  the  doctrine  that 
for   the  reason  he  has  brought   forward, 
and   on  account  of  his  alleged  extreme 


youth,  of  which  he  seems  extremely  proud, 
I  am  to  shape  the  remainder  of  my  career, 
whatever  fl  may  he,  in  order  to  insure  to 
him  a  brilliant  future.     The  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Calne,  if  we  look  to 
its  application,  is  really  of  no  great  im- 
portance.    Nothing  could  offer  a  greater 
contrast  than  the  largeness  of  its  princi- 
ples and  the  smallness  of  its  application, 
but  I  will  state  at   once  that  I  am  not 
favourable  to  the  adoption  of  a  principle 
which  involves  bo  vast  a  change  in  our 
electoral  system,  though  it  is  applied  in  a 
manner  which  may  produce  such  slight  con- 
sequences.    Why  run  the    risk   of  great 
changes  if  slight  consequences  only  are  to 
be  produced  ?     Why  incur  great  danger 
for  small    results  ?     There  is  no   doubt, 
however,   that  the  natural    inference    of 
every  one  would  be,  that  if  the  principle, 
described  to  be  so  advantageous,  is  adopted, 
it  must  be  applied  in  a  greater  degree  than 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  proposes 
to   our    representative    system,    and,    of 
course,    to  constituencies   represented  by 
two  Members, — that  is  to  say,  not  only  to 
the  majority,  but  to  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  in  our  representative  system.     What 
argument  have  we  heard  against  such  a 
just  and  necessary  application  of  the  prin- 
ciple ?     One  hon.  Gentleman  tells  us  that 
it  would  not  be  convenient ;  but  the  ques- 
tion is  whether,  if  you  adopt  the  principle, 
the  argument  in  favour  of  its  application 
in  that  way  would  not  be  irrcFistible.    The 
hon.  Member  for  Brighton  is  not  favour- 
able to  the  application  of  the  principle  to 
places  representpd  by  two  Members,  be- 
cause he  does  not  think  that  the  minority 
in  those   cases  ought  to  be  represented. 
[Mr.    Fawoett  :    I    said    it    ought    not 
to  be    represented   so  much   as   the  ma- 
jority.]     The  object  of  the  Amendment 
is    that  the    minority    should    be  repre- 
sented ;    but  if  we  are   to   be   called  on 
to   decide  how  much  of  the    minority   is 
to  be   represented,  the  question  becomes 
more  complicated    and  difficult,      If   you 
adopt  the  principle  of  the  cumulative  vote 
— that  is  that  a  man  should  do  what  he 
likes  with  all  his  votes — you  cannot  confine 
the  application  of  that  principle  to  places 
represented  by  three    Members.     It  is  a 
good  principle  or  a  bad  principle.     If  good, 
you  must  apply  it  to  all  constituencies  ;  if 
bad,  why  apply  it  to  any  ?     That  appears 
to  me  to  be  an  argument  unanswerable. 
And  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
applying  this  principle  generally  as  you 
would  have  to  do  either  immediately  or 
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eventaally  ?  The  result  must  be  that  you 
would  effectually  neutralize  the  great  bulk 
of  the  representative  system.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  places  in  the  country 
are  represented  by  two  Members  ;  and,  if 
you  adopt  this  principle,  the  consequence 
is  that  opinion  is  neutralized  in  all  those 
places.  But  what  would  be  the  further 
consequence?  If  all  the  constituencies 
represented  by  two  Members  are  thus  neu- 
tralizejj  it  appears  to  me  that  tlie  Go- 
vernment of  the  country  would  be  thrown 
into  the  bands  of  those  constituencies 
which  are  represented  by  only  one  Mem- 
ber each.  In  fact,  the  United  Kingdom 
would  be  governed  by  Scotland.  I  am 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  Scotland,  and  have 
brought  in  a  measure  founded  on  sound 
principles  increasing  the  representation  of 
that  country  ;  but  if  the  clause  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Calne  should  be  adopted, 
I  must  beg  to  recall  the  engagement  I  have 
made  with  respect  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill  this  Session,  be- 
cause the  House  would  have  to  consider  the 
whole  Scotch  electoral  system,  in  case 
the  absolute  control  of  the  destinies  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  to  be  exer- 
cised by  Scotland,  with,  perhaps,  some 
assistance  from  Wales.  In  fact,  the  whole 
power  of  the  Kingdom  must,  under  the 
proposed  scheme,  devolve  on  constitu- 
encies each  having  only  one  Member  and 
represented  by  Members  with  distinct  opi- 
nions. All  the  other  towns  and  counties 
of  the  country  which  have  hitherto  exer- 
cised some  influence  on  public  affairs  would 
be  perfectly  neutralized  and  emasculated, 
and  the  sovereign  Power  of  Parliament 
would  be  exercised  by  constituencies  elect- 
ing one  Member,  and  would  consequently 
devolve  on  Scotland  and  Wales.  It  may 
be  said  that  if  the  principle  be  good,  you 
must  submit  to  all  inconveniences  and 
be  prepared  to  act  accordingly — that  is  to 
say,  you  must  reconstruct  the  whole  of 
your  representative  system.  Now,  I  am 
not  prepared  on  the  5th  of  July  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  enter  upon  a  cam- 
paign to  carry  out  a  system  which  is,  as  far 
as  I  understand  it,  alien  to  the  customs, 
manners,  and  traditions  of  the  people  of 
this  country.  The  proposal  is  opposed  to 
every  sound  principle,  and  its  direct  effect 
would  be,  I  believe,  to  create  a  stagnant 
representation,  and  a  stagnant  representa- 
tion would  bring  about  a  feeble  Executive. 
If  the  scheme  should  be  applied  to  the  vast 
majority  of  constituencies,  almost  all  the 
representatives  for  the   United  Kingdom 
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would    be    reduced    to   the   position   of 
nominees.     They  would  not   be  elected 
by  a  free  people  in  the  light  of  Heaven, 
but  would  be  nominated  as  much  as  were 
the  Members  for  all  those  boroughs  ex- 
tinguished in  1832  ;  and  at  a  General  Elec- 
tion you  would  be  able  to  calculate  with 
exact   precision  and   painful  accuracy  on 
the  return  of  Members  elected  by  tbousaods 
of  persons,  just  the  same  as  you  could 
formerly   calculate  on  the  return  of  the 
Members  for  Old  Sarum  and  other  similar 
boroughs.  I  think  that  this  is  not  a  course 
of  policy  which  this  House  or  the  country 
will  adopt.     I  cannot  bring  myself  to  be- 
lieve that  the  country  will  adopt  it ;  for  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  adverse  to  all  the 
principal  sentiments  which  animate  a  coun- 
try like  England.     I  have  always -been  of 
opinion  with  respect   to   this  cumulative 
voting  and  other  schemes  having  for  their 
object  to  represent  minorities,  that  they  are 
admh'able  schemes  for  bringing  crotchettj 
men   into   this   House — an  inconvenience 
which  we  have  hitherto  avoided,  though  it 
appears  that  we  have  now  some  few  excep- 
tions to  the  general  state  of  things ;  but  I  do 
not  think  that  we  ought  to  legislate  to  in* 
crease  the  number  of  specimens.     The 
scheme  of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  opinions  he  has 
expressed  for  the  last  two  or  three  years 
with  much  variety  and  vehemence.     I  can 
easily  understand  that  he  wishes  to  intro- 
duce a  principle   which,  in  his  opinion, 
would  bring  about  consequences  different 
from  those  he  deprecates.     But  let  the 
Committee  fairly  understand  the  question 
whjch  is  before  them.  If  they  agree  in  the 
general  opinions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  subject  of  the  representation  of 
this  country,  then  they  may  join  in  the 
campaign  with  him.     If  on  the  other  hand 
hon.  Members  believe  that  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  which  has  been  proposed 
is  a  wise  and  safe  measure,  they  cannot, 
I    think,    support    a    proposition   which, 
if  followed   out,   will   neutralize  its  good 
effects,    and    land    this   House    in    inex- 
tricable difficulties,  and  which  I  am  sure 
will  give  no   satisfaction    to    the  public. 
These,   Sir,  are  the  schemes  of  coteries, 
not  the  politics  of  nations,  and  if  adopted 
thev  will  only  end  in  discomfiture  and  con- 
fusion.    My  noble  Friend  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Viscount  Cranborne)  commenced 
his  speech  by  drawing  a  very  terrific  pic- 
ture of  our  present  political  position.    H« 
said,  "Monarchy  is   dead,  aristocracy  i« 
doomed,  and  democracy  is  triumphant. 
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Sir,  I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. I  do  not  think  that  "  monarchy  is 
dead."  The  noble  Lord  has  b&en  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Grown — a  most  able  Minister  of 
the  Crown.  He  has  been,  from  his  high 
position,  in  fery  near  relations  with  his 
Sovereign.  I  think  his  experience  must 
certainly  have  differed  from  that  of  all  his 
Colleagues  if  he  found  that  during  the 
time  he  was  in  office  that  "  monarchy  was 
dead."  On  the  contrary,  the  Sovereign 
power  has  exercised  that  constitutional 
criticism  in  all  departments  of  the  State 
which  I  believe  to  be  most  salutary  ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  noble  Lord  must  have  felt 
in  all  the  questions  submitted  to  him  and 
his  Colleagues  there  was  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  **  monarchy  was  dead."  Then, 
again,  I  do  not  think  that  '*  the  aristocracy 
is  doomed  ;"  and  so  long  as  it  produces 
men  like  my  noble  Friend  it  will  be  diffi- 
colt  for  aristocracy  to  be  doomed.  And  if 
it  does  not  produce  such  men  as  my  noble 
Friend,  it  will  fall  from  no  external  assault, 
but  from  internal  decrepitude.  But,  in 
my  opinion,  there  never  was  a  period 
in  England  when  monarchy  was  more 
powerful,  when  the  aristocracy  possessed 
more  considerable  influence,  and  were  in 
a  position  where  they  might  more  cer- 
tainly increase  that  influence  if  they  ful- 
filled their  public  duties.  Then,  is  "de- 
mocracy triumphant?  "  Democracy  is  not 
triumphant  until  this  Bill  is  passed,  even 
according  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Calne.  He  has  described  our 
present  political  state  as  one  of  infinite  bea- 
titude. We  all  remember  the  description 
he  gave  of  it.  Therefore,  democracy  is 
not  at  present  triumphant.  But  democracy 
is  to  be  triumphant  ^and  why  ?  In  what 
way  is  democracy  to  be  triumphant,  even 
if  the  measure  before  us  passes  ?  I  wish. 
Sir,  that  some  of  these  great  lights  would 
condescend  to  tell  us  what  they  mean  by  this 
terrible  word  democracy  which  they  now 
introduce  with  such  facility  into  our  de- 
bates. Is  it  household  suffrage  ?  I  sup- 
pose it  is  household  suffrage.  That  is 
democracy.  Well,  there  are  4,500,000 
inhabited  houses  in  England.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  speak  with  severe  statistical 
accuracy,  but  I  think  I  do  not  make  much 
of  a  mistake.  Not  more  than  a  moiety  of 
these,  even  if  this  Bill  passes,  will  be  in- 
habited by  persons  qualified  to  exercise 
the  franchise.  Then,  if  household  suffrage 
be  democracy,  what  is  this  all  about  ?  Why, 
in  one  portion  of  your  constituency,  in  the 
boroughs  of  England,   which   altogether 


are  represented  by  334  Members,  in  the 
unjust  manner  I  have  often  called  attention 
to,  there  are  altogether  only  1,500,000 
houses  ;  and  you  are,  in  fact,  extending  that 
household  suffrage,  which  has  existed  in 
this  country  since  1832,  to  a  class  which 
will  probably  increase  your  constituency  by 
about  300,000  persons.  [''Ncno!"]  No, 
no  !  I  must  express  my  opinion  ;  I  do  not 
ask  any  one  to  adopt  it  if  they  do  not  believe 
it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  increase  of 
the  constituency  by  the  measure  which  has 
been  brought  forward  and  which  being 
founded  on  this  general  principle,  will  give 
satisfaction,  because  every  man  will  feel 
that  if  he  deserves  it  he  may  obtain  a  vote, 
I  say,  practically,  the  increase  will  not  be 
more  than  350,000.  [Mr.  Bright:  In 
the  boroughs].  Well,  but  last  year,  and 
the  year  before  that,  and  five  years  before 
that,  and  three  years  before  those  ^sq 
years — for  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  you  have 
been  blundering  about  this  business,  and 
making  propositions  in  no  one  of  which  I 
believe  you  ever  proposed  less  than  the 
addition  to  the  borough  constituency  of 
200,000;  yet,  when  you  praised,  if  you 
did  not  vote  for  those  propositions,  you 
never  believed  that  democracy  was  going 
to  be  triumphant  in  this  country  ;  but, 
now,  because  a  measure  is  brought  forward 
which  is  founded  on  some  principle  which 
does  not  say  that  a  man  shall  not  be  a 
voter  because  be  pays  a  few  shillings  more 
or  less  in  the  year,  but  founds  the  fran- 
chise on  a  principle  in  which  there  is 
certainty  and  safety  ;  because  it  may 
probably  increase  that  contemplated  num- 
ber by  100,000  or  150,000,  we  are  told 
that  "democracy  is  triumphant,"  and 
we  are  about  to  change  the  Constitution 
of  England  and  all  those  principles  on 
which  our  predecessors  have  exercised  the 
noble  franchises  which  have  been  bestowed 
by  Parliament.  I  think  that  a  most  extra- 
ordinary statement  to  be  made  with  re- 
ference to  the  present  situation  of  affairs. 
And  who  are  these  people  to  whom  you 
are  offering  the  franchise  —  this  limited 
number  which  is  confined  only  to  the 
boroughs  of  England  ;  this  principle  not 
being  applied  to  the  greater  portion  of 
the  country  ?  They  are  Englishmen,  who 
have  been  born  and  bred  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  laws,  the  manners  and  custonis 
and  traditions  of  the  country.  [A  cry  of 
*•  Our  own  flesh  and  blood."]  Far  beyond 
*'  flesh  and  blood."  Laws,  customs,  and  tra- 
ditions are  far  more  effective.  How  then  are 
we  to  believe  these  separate  stories  which 
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are  told  about  democracy  being  triumpbant? 
I  do  not  grudge  the  noble  Lord,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  or  anybody  else  entertain- 
ing these  sentiments,  as  I  think  it  is  not 
dipndvantageous  that  they  should  be  dis- 
cussed, and  in  some  instances  no  doubt 
their  promulgation  grati6es  prirate  self- 
complacency.  When  these  monstrous  and 
unfounded  propositions  are  broughf  for- 
ward in  debate  we  can  controvert  them, 
and  when  they  are  circulated  in  private 
society  we  can  enlighten  the  irritated  feel- 
ings they  are  meant  to  provoke.  But 
what  I  now  wish  to  impress  on  the  Com- 
mittee is  the  great  importance  of  not 
permitting  such  bugbears  to  be  the  founda- 
tion of  new  legislation  which  is  to  change 
the  character  and  the  constitution  of  the 
country. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY:  I  wish  to  say 
a  few  words  bearing  directly  on  the  sub- 
ject submitted  to  our  decision.  We  have 
before  us  two  propositions,  both  seeking 
to  attain  the  same  object,  but  by  very 
different  means.  We  have  the  proposition 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Calne,  and  that  is  the  only  proposal  which 
has  been  seriously  discussed  during  the 
whole  of  this  long  debate.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  my  hon.  Fxiend  the  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth, which  is  essentially  different  in 
character,  though  both  have  the  same  ob- 
ject— namely,  the  representation  of  mino- 
rities. 1  think  there  is  great  objection  to 
the  proposal  of  my  right  Iron.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Calne.  I  think  if  you  allow 
electors  to  cumulate  all  their  votes  on  one 
candidate,  you  would  give  too  great  power 
to  the  minority  ;  and  there  is  great  force 
in  the  objection  that,  if  you  apply  this  rule 
to  places  returning  three  Members,  it 
would  be  extremely  difficult  not  to  apply 
it  to  places  returning .  two.  But  the 
Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  ^Plymouth  is  free  from  this  objec- 
tion— it  avoids  the  difficulties  that  would 
arise  from  the  adoption  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend's  clause.  His  scheme  is,  that 
where  three  Members  are  returned  by  a 
constituency  an  elector  should  give  only 
two  votes — not  accumulating  them  on  one 
candidate,  but  voting  for  only  two  out 
of  the  candidates,  which  gives  no  undue 
power  to  a  minority.  I  am  prepared  to 
agree  to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Plymouth,  and  with  regard 
to  the  division  which  is  about  to  take 
place,  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to   the  position  in  which  we 
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stand.  If  this  was  a  Resolution  proposed 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Calne,  and  an  Amendment  had  been  pro- 
posed to  it,  the  Amendment  would  be 
disposed  of  before  we  came  to  vote  on 
the  main  question ;  but  we  are  in  this 
position  —  if  we  are  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Plymouth,  as  distinct  from  that  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Calne, 
we  must  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
clause,  because,  until  it  is  read  a  second 
time,  we  cannot  propose  the  Amendment. 
I  therefore,  in  voting  for  the  second  read- 
ing of  my  right  hon.  Friend's  clause,  do  bo 
only  to  enable  me  afterwards  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Plymouth. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  has  just  sat  down  has  truly  ob- 
served that  by  reading  the  clause  a  second 
time  the  Committe  would  not  fetter  them- 
selves as  to  the  way  in  which  its  principle 
is  to  be  applied.  I  will  not  now  proceed 
to  argue  the  merits  of  the  three  proposi* 
tions  which  have  been  laid  before  the  Com- 
mittee, but  I  may  be  allowed  to  reply  to 
observations  which  have  been  made  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  during  the  course  of  tho 
lengthened  discussion  that  has  ensued  upoa 
this  subject.  It  is  excessively  kind  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  lay  before  the  Committee 
for  their  instruction  a  great  many  argu- 
ments, which,  however,  I  am  sure,  can 
have  no  possible  weight  with  himself.  He 
has  been  so  kind  as  to  attempt  to  prove  to 
us  in  a  most  elaborate  manner  that  this 
measure  has  no  democratic  tendency  what- 
ever. It  is  very  good  of  him  to  do  that, 
because  we  know  from  an  exposition  of  his 
own  political  faith  which  he  recently  gave 
elsewhere  that  these  things  are  to  him 
matters  of  perfect  indifference.  In  that 
speech  he  was  more  candid  than  he  has 
been  to  us,  and  he  made  an  exposition  of 
his  political  creed  which  did  not  in  the 
least  surprise  me  or  any  one  else  who  has 
watched  his  career.  I  can  only  describe 
it  as  political  nihilism  ;  as  meaning,  in 
other  words,  'Uhat  everything  is  just  as 
good  as  everything  else,  and  nothing  mat- 
ters in  particular."  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  it  was  nonsense  to  talk  about 
democracy  in  England ;  that  you  might 
talk  of  reforms  in  the  Government  and 
political  changes,  but  democracy  was  im- 
possible in  England  ;  that  the  elements  of 
democracy  did  not  exist  in  this  country ; 
that  England  is  an  aristocratic  and  mon- 
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archioal  country,  and  must  remain  an  aris- 
tocratic and  monarchical  country,  make 
what  changes  you  will.  That  was  the  lan- 
guage held  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  which  was  greeted  with  applause  by  a 
Conserfative  audience.  But  if  this  be  the 
true  doctrine,  of  what  use  is  the  Conserva- 
tive party  ?  If  you  are  just  as  safe  under  a 
democracy  as  under  an  aristocracy,  why  is 
it  worth  while  to  conserve  anything  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  has  found  fault  with 
the  principle  of  the  proposal  for  being  so 
large  while  its  application  is  so  small. 
Nominally,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is 
still  the  Leader  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  would  he  and  those  who  follow  him 
have  thought  the  better  of  this  proposal,  if, 
being  a  very  large  principle,  I  had  proposed 
at  once  without  trial  to  give  it  a  large  ap- 
plication ?  Is  not  a  proposal  one  of  wis- 
dom and  moderation,  if  when  a  Member  sees 
a  principle  which  may  be  of  benefit  to  the 
public,  he  submits  it  to  them,  giving  them 
niB  reasons  for  it,  and  asking  them  to  give 
it  a  small  and  limited  application — a  prin- 
ciple which,  if  it  works  well,  is  capable  of 
great  expansion — instead  of  asking  them 
at  once  to  expand  it?  We  cannot  help 
the  principle  being  a  large  one,  but  we 
can  help  the  principle  being  largely  applied 
until  we  have  tested  its  effects.  The  wise 
and  the  right  way  to  act  until  we  are  in 
the  necessity  of  the  case  driven  to  a  large 
application  is  to  give  a  principle  a  moderate 
application,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what 
may  be  its  results.  It  has  also  been  said 
that  this  measure  would  produce  political 
stagnation.  This  argument  comes  with 
good  grace  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham,  because  we  know  that  the 
hon.  Member  does  not  object  to  a  little 
conflict ;  but  this  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
heard  that  the  avoiding  of  a  contested  elec- 
tion was  in  itself  an  evil.  A  contested 
election  in  the  opinion  of  the  Leader  of 
the  Conservative  party  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  is  in  itself  a  great 
good.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the 
way  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham has  put  the  case.  lie  said  that 
South  Lancashire  returned  two  Members 
of  one  way  of  thinking,  and  one  of  another 
way  «of  thinking,  and  this  was  done  after 
a  contest  which  effected  an  enormous 
amount  of  good.  But,  supposing  you  had 
adopted  the  new-fangled  idea,  and  there 
had  been  no  row,  no  public  house  expendi- 
ture, and  no  broken  heads,  what  would 
have  been  the  result  ?  Probably,  Gentle- 
men would  not  have  worked  themselves 


up  to  that  pitch  of  frensy  and  excitement 
as  to  induce  them  to  go  about  the  country 
propagating  doctrines  which,  when  brought 
home  to  them,  they  shrink  from  in  dismay, 
I  protest  against  any  arguments  being 
drawn  from  the  existing  state  of  things  to 
be  applied  to  the  state  of  things  which  is 
to  be.  lion.  Gentlemen  have  pressed  on 
me  very  strongly  that  we  have  not  those 
sec-saws  and  changes  I  have  alluded  to— 
that  our  past  history  does  not  show  them. 
No,  Sir,  it  does  not ;  but  is  this  any  argu* 
ment  that  our  future  history  will  not  show 
them?  Because  we  have  been  able  to 
avoid  these  things  by  the  moderation  of 
our  institutions,  by  the  manner  in  which 
we  have  provided  for  the  representation 
of  all  classes  of  the  community  in  respect 
of  the  exercise  of  political  power,  shall 
we,  therefore,  go  on  less  moderately  and 
safely  now  that  we  are  going  to  entrust 
supreme  power  to  almost  the  lowest  class 
of  all  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen  say  that  in 
America  it  would  have  been  a  great  evil 
if  the  system  which  I  advocate  had  been 
introduced  at  the  time  of  the  civil  war — 
that  it  would  probably  have  prevented 
that  energy  which  was  put  forth  in  the 
suppression  of  the  revolt  on  the  part  of 
the  South.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  forget 
what  was  the  state  of  things  in  America. 
They  forget  that  there  were  two  great 
parties  in  America  ;  the  Republican  party 
and  the  Democratic  party.  The  Demo- 
cratic party  mainly  belonged  to  the  Sou- 
thern States,  and  when  the  latter  were 
withdrawn  by  their  own  act  from  the  Con- 
federacy, the  small  Democratic  minority 
was  left  face  to  face  with  the  Republican 
majority,  and,  consequently,  they  were  quite 
at  its  mercy.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Reading  has  said  that  a  majority 
in  America  has  never  bedn  known  to  abuse 
its  power.  I  will  take  one  instance  which 
is  as  good  as  a  thousand.  Certain  things- 
became  necessary  for  the  Republican  party, 
which  could  not  be  carried  without  a  ma- 
jority of  two-thirds  of  the  Congress.  Every- 
body knows  that  Members  who  were  inno- 
cent, men  were  expelled  from  the  Legisla- 
ture in  order  to  obtain  the  necessary  Re- 
publican majority.  Then  it  is  said  that  we 
are  separating  the  upper  classes  from  the 
rest  of  the  community,  giving  them  a  sort 
of  isolated  existence  and  breaking  them  up 
into  sections.  I  reply  to  that  argument 
that  the  thing  has  been  done  already. 
We  know  from  experience  it  is  a  law  of 
the  human  mind  that  when  we  lower  the 
franchise  beyond  a  certain  limit,  the  upper 
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olasses  cannot  be  brought  to  take  a  part  y 
in  elections.  The  choice  presented  to  you 
now  is  this.  Will  you  have  your  upper 
classes  absolutely  withdrawn  from  politics, 
or  will  you  cut  out  of  your  constituencies  a 
field  on  which  they  may  yet  feel  they 
can  with  advantage  take  an  interest  in 
politics,  and  become  re-attached  to  the 
Constitution  from  which  the  violent  mea- 
sures of  the  Government  is  about  completely 
and  utterly  to  sever  them  ?  Whatever  the 
merits  of  this  Bill  may  be  it  is  cer- 
tainly most  inimical  to  persons  in  moderate 
circumstances.  It  will  be  hardly  possible 
for  any  person  without  an  ^n'ormous 
command  of  money  to  obtam  a  seat  in 
this  House  in  future;  but  if  you  pass 
this  clause  you  will  enable  a  certain 
number  of  persons  to  form  a  constituency 
which  will  be  certain  of  returning  a  Mem- 
ber, and  if  they  please  without  the  slight- 
est expense  to  themselves.  You  will  be 
able  by  that  means  to  have  what  you  must 
have  if  this  House  is  to  continue  to  carry 
on  the  business  of  the  country — namely 
— persons  of  moderate  means  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  it  as  a  sort  of  profes- 
sion. But  if  you  do  not  pass  this  clause, 
or  something  similar  to  it,  you  will  have 
nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  the  almost 
absolute  and  immediate  separation  of  the 
Executive  Government  from  the  House  of 
Commons.  You  will  have  a  House  of 
Commons  consisting  of  rich  men  returned 
by  a  mob;  and  you  will  find  that  a  House 
so  constituted  will  not  be  able  to  carry  on 
the  Executive  Government  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  done.  The 
result  will  be  that  you  must  do  that  which 
has  been  done  under  similar  circumstances 
in  other  countries.  You  must  have  an 
Executive  appointed  by  some  other  per- 
sons, who  will  be  in  their  turn  selected  by 
the  people  and  so  be  independent  of  this 
House.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Plymouth  spoke  of  an  anomaly  that 
would  occur  if  my  proposition  were  adopted 
by  which  he  was  shocked.  He  put  it  that 
one-third  of  the  constituency  of  a  borough 
plus  one  would  equal  one  half  of  the  repre- 
sentation. He  is  not  however  shocked  by 
the  anomaly  that  now  exists — that  one  half 
of  the  constituency  plxis  one  is  equal  to  the 
whole.  The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
is  also  horrified.  He  says  that  12,000 
votes  may  be  given  for  one  Member  and 
8,000  for  another,  and  that  thus  under 
this  system,  a  constituency  returning  four 
Members  may  be  represented  by  two  and 
two.      That  is  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr,  Lowe 


The  hon.  Member  is  horrified  at  thinking 
that    one-third    could  ever  be   equal  to 
one  half,  but  he  is  not  the  least  horrified 
at  thinking  that  one  half  p^tM  one  Bhould 
equal  the  whole.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the   Under  Secretary  for  the  Co- 
lonies,   being    in    search    of  an  illastra- 
tion,  looked  about  for  one,  and  could  find 
no  other  than  himself.     He  said,  "Ifjoa 
want  to  understand  how  a  majority  works 
just  look  at  an  individual."     1  thought  an 
individual  meant  something  which  could  not 
be  divided,  but  he  has  for  the  benefit  of  the 
House  been  good   enough  to  cut  himself 
into  several  pieces  and  to  make  himself  a 
composite  party  for  the  purpose  of  illustra- 
ting his  argument.     Now,  I  suppose  be  is 
a  majority.     I  wonder  bow  his  conscieDce 
voted  on  both  sides  last  year  and  this,  in 
voting  then  for  a  lateral  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and  now  for  a  vertical  descent, 
and  how  the  majority  is  arranged  between 
them.  Well,  Sir,  I  am  taunted  with  the  little 
good  I  can  hope  to  achieve  by  this  clause; 
I  think  I  have  been  a  little  misrepresented 
on  that  point,  for  I  said  distinctly  that  it 
was  quite  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  mere 
change  like  this  could  counteract  the  enor- 
mous revolution  into  which  we  are  plunging. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  says  it  is 
only  taking  a  handful  of  snow  out  of  an 
avalanche.    That  is  quiCe  true,  and  no  one 
feels  more  than  I  do,  or  chafes  more  at 
my  impotence  to  arrest  the  fearful  change 
which  is  about  to  take  place.     I  never  at- 
tempted  to   represent   to  the  Committee 
that   a   measure   like   this  or  a  measure 
of    ten  times  its  influence  would  prevent 
the  change  we  are  about  to  undergo.  You 
cannot  do  wrong  and  undo  it  in  the  same 
degree  in  this  tremendous  and  irremedi- 
able measure.   But  is  that  any  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  what  we  can  ?  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer   says  we  want  to 
introduce  crochetty  men  into  the  House.  I 
do  not  exactly  know  what  he  means,  but  I 
suppose  that  he  means  men  who  are  of  the 
same  opinions  this  year  and  last.    If  so,  I 
congratulate  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  upon 
not  being  a  crotchetty  man,  and  on  neter 
being  likely  to  require  the  aid  of  one  of 
these  constituencies. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  :^AjeB  173; 
Noes  314  :  Majority  141. 

AYES. 
Adair,  H.  E.  ArchdaU,  Captain  M. 

Amberley,  Viscoant  Aytoun,  R.  S. 

Annesley, hon.  CoU  H.      Baillie,  rt.  hon.  fl.  J. 
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Baring,  hon.  A.  H. 
Baring,  H.  B. 
Barry,  A.  H.  8. 
Bass,  A. 
Batharst,  A.  A. 
Beach,  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bentinok,  6.  G. 


Grosvenor,  Earl 
GrosYenor,  Lord  R. 
Guinness,  Sir  B.  L. 
Gamey,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,  Viscount 
H^y,  J. 
Haj,  Lord  J. 
Hayter,  A,  D. 


Beresford,  Capt.  D.  W,  Heathoote,  Sir  W. 

Pack-  Herbert,  H.  A. 

Biddulph,  M.  Holford,  R.  S. 

Blennerhasset,  Sir  R.  Holland,  E. 

Bonham-Carter,  J.  Hood,  Sir  A.  A. 

BouYerie,  rt.  hon.  E.  P.  Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 

Bowen,  J.  B.  Hotham,  Lord 

Bowyer,  Sir  G.  Howes,  E. 

Brooks,  R.  Hubbard,  J.  G. 

Bnioe,LordO.  Hughes,  T. 

Bruce,  C.  Hutt,  rt.  hn.  Sir  W. 

Butler-Johnstone,  H.  A.  Jerroise,  Sir  J.  C. 

Buxton.  Sir  T.  F.  Johnstone,  Sir  J. 

Calthorpe,hn.F.H.W.G.  Kavanagh,  A. 

Campbell,  A.  H.  Knightley,  Sir  R. 

Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  £.  Knox,  Colonel 

Cavendish,  Lord  E.  Laing,  S. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C.  Lament,  J. 

Cavendish,  Lord  G.  Lechmero,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 

Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.  Leslie,  0.  P. 

Childers,  H.  C.  E.  Liddell,hon.  H.  G. 

Clinton,  Lord  £.  P.  Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 

Cllve,  G.  Lowther,  hon.  Col. 

Cogan,  rt.  hn.  W.  H.  F.  Lowther,  J. 

Cole,  hon.  H.  Mainwaring,  T. 

Cole,  hon.  J.  L.  Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  C  ; 

Colebrooke,  Sir  T.  E.  Marsh,  M.  H. 

Coleridge,  J.  D.  Meller,  Colonel 

Cowper,  hon.  H.  F.  Morrison,  W. 

Cowper,  rt.  hon.  W.  F.  Neeld,  Sir  J. 

Cranbome,  Viscount  Newdegate,  C.  N. 

Dent,  J.  D.  Nicholson,  W. 

Bering,  Sir  £.  C.  O'Conor  Don,  The 

Dillwyn,  L.  L.  OgilYy,  Sir  J, 

Dirosdale,  R.  Oliphant,  L. 

Duff,  R.  W,  O'Loghlen,  Sir  C.  M. 

Doncombe,  hon.  Adm.  Paget,  R.  H. 

Duncombe,  hn.  Colonel  Peel,  rt.hon.  Gen. 

Dyott,  Colonel  R.  Peel,  A.  W. 

Earle,  R.  A.  Pelham,  Lord 

Edwards,  H.  Pirn,  J. 

Ellice,  E.  PoUard-Urquhart,  W. 

Enfield,  Viscount  Portman,  hn.  W.  H.  B. 

Evans,  T.  W.  Proby,  Lord 

Eykyn,  R.  Rawlinson,  Sir  H. 

Fawcett,  H.  Rebow,  J.  G. 

Finlay,  A.  S.  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

FitiPatrick,rt.hn.  J.W,  Robartes,  T.  J.  A. 

Foley,  H .  W.  Robertson,  P.  F. 

Foljambe,  F.  J.  S.  Russell,  A 

Fordyce,  W.  D.  Russell,  F.  W. 

Forester,  rt.  hon.  Gen.  Russell,  Sir  W. 

Fortescue,  rt  hon.  C.  S.  Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 

Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P.  Schreiber,  C. 

C^ftskell,  J.  M.  Scourfleld,  J.  H. 

Gilpin,  Colonel  Scrope,  G.  P. 

Goldney,  G.  Seymour,  A. 

Goldsmid,  J.  Seymour,  H.  D. 

Gorst,  J.  E.  Smith,  A. 

Greenall,  G.  Smith,  J.  A. 

Gregory,  W.  H;  Speirs,  A.  A. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Stanhope,  J.  B. 

Grey,  hon.  T.  de  Stuart,  Col.  Criohton- 

Griffith,  C.  D.  Stnrt,  Lt.-Col.  N. 

TOL.  CLXXXVni.  [thibd  SERIES.] 


Surtees,  H.  E.  Whatman,  J. 

Thorold,  Sir  J.  H.  White,  hon.  Captain  C. 

Thynne,  Lord  H.  F.  Whitworth,  B. 
Tracy,  hon.   C.  R.  D.    Williamson,  Sir  H. 

Hanbury-  Winnington,  Sir  T.  E. 

Vance,  J.  Woods,  H. 

Vemer,  E.  W.  Wynn.  C.  W.  W. 

Walker,  Major  G.  G.  Wynne,  W.  R.  M. 

Walrond,  J.  W.  Wyvill,  M. 

Waring,  0 .  Yorke,  J.  R. 
Warner,  E.  tellers. 

Waterhouse,  S.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,E 

Western,  Sir  T.  B.  MiU.  J.  S. 

NOES. 

Acland,  T.  D.  Cooper,  E.  H. 

Adam,  W.  P.  Corbally.  M.  E. 
Adderley,  rt.  hon.  C.  B.    Corry,  rt.  hon.  H.  L. 
Agar-EUis,  hn.  L.  G.  F.    Courtenay,  Lord 

Agnew,  Sir  A.  Cowen,  J . 

Akroyd,  E.  Cox,  W.  T. 

Allen,  W.  S.  Craufurd,  E.  H.  J. 

Antrobus,  E.  Crawford,  R.  W. 

Ark  Wright,  R.  Cremorne,  Lord 

Ayrton,  A.  S.  Cubitt,  G. 

Baggallay,  R.  Curzon,  Viscount 

Bagge,  Sir  W.  Dalglish.  R. 

Bagwell,  J.  Dalkeith,  Earl  of 

Baines,  E.  Davey,  R. 

Barclay,  A.  C.  Dawson,  R.  P. 

Barnes,  T.  Den  man,  hon.  G. 

Bamett,  H.  Dick,  F. 

Barrington,  Viscount  Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B. 

Barron,  Sir  H.  W.  DowdesweU,  W.  E. 

Bass,  M.  T.  Du  Cane,  C. 

Bateson,  Sir  T.  Duff,  M.  E.  G, 

Baxter,  W.  E.  Dundas,  F. 

Beaumont,  H.  F.  Dunkellin,  Lord 

Bective,  Earl  of  Dunne,  General 

Beecroft,  G.  S.  Du  Pre,  C.  G. 

Benyon,  R.  Dyke,  W.  H. 
Biddulph  Colonel  R.  M.    Eckersley,  N. 

Bingham,  Lord  Edwards,  Sir  H. 

Booth,  Sir  R.  G.  Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 

Bourne,  Colonel  Egerton,  E.  C. 

Brady,  J.  Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 

Brett,  W.  B.  Egerton,  hon.  W. 

Bright,  Sir  C.  T.  Eliot,  Lord 

Bright,  J.  Erskine,Vioe-Adm.J.E. 

Bruoe,  Lord  E.  Esmondo,  J. 

Bruce,  rt.  hon.  H.  A.  Ewart,  W. 

Bruoe,  Sir  H.  H.  Fane,  Colonel  J.  W. 

Bruen,  H.  Feilden,  J. 

Buckley,  E.  Fergusson,  Sir  J. 

BuUer,  Sir  A.  W.  Floyer,  J. 

BuUer,  Sir  E.  M.  Forde,  Colonel 

Burrell,  Sir  P.  Forster,  C. 

Butler,  C.  S.  Forster,  W.  E. 

Calcraft,  J.  H.  M.  Fortescue,  hon.  D.  F. 

Candlish,  J.  Foster,  W.  O. 

Capper,  C.  French,  rt.  hon.  Col. 

Carington,  hon.  C.  R.  Galway,  Viscount 

Carnegie,  hon.  C.  Gaselee,  Serjeant  S. 

Cariwright,  Colonel  Gavin,  Major 

Cave,  rt.  hon.  S.  Gibson,  rt.  hon.  T.  M. 

Chambers,  T.  Gilpin,  C. 
Chatterton,  rt.  hn.  H.E.    Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.K . 

Cheetham,  J.  Gladstone,  W.  H. 

Clay,  J.  Glyn,  G.  C. 
Clive,  Capt.  hon.  G.W,     Glyn,  G.  G. 

Collier,  Sir  R.  P.  Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H. 

Colvile,  C.  R.  Goocb,  Sir  D. 
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GoodsoD,  J. 
Goro,  J.  R.  0. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gower,bon.F.  L. 
Gower,  Lord  R. 
Graham,  W. 
Grant,  A. 
Graves,  S.  R. 
Graj,  Lt.- Colonel 
Grove,  T.  F. 
Gurney,  S. 
Gwyn,  H. 
Hadaeld,  G. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C. 
Hamilton,  1,  T. 
Hankey,  T. 
Hanmer,  Sir  J. 
Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G. 
Harris,  J.  D. 
HartingtOD,Marque8S  of 
Hartley,  J. 
Hartopp,  E.  B. 
Harvey,  R.  B. 
Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Headlam,  rt.  hn.  T.  £. 
Heatbeote,  hon.  G.  H. 
Henderson,  J. 
Henley,  rt.  hon.  J.  W, 
Henley,  Lord 
Henniker-Major,    hon. 

J.M. 
Herbert,  hon.  Col.  P. 
Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  0. 
Hesketh,  Sir  T.  G. 
Heygate,  Sir  F.  W. 
Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hogg,  Lieut.-Gol.  J.  M. 
Holden,  I. 

Holmesdale,  Visooant 
Howard,  hon.  0.  W.  O; 
Hoddleston,  J.  W. 
Hughes.  W.  B. 
Hunt.  G.W. 
Jackson,  W. 
JameS)  £. 
Jardine,  R. 
Jolliffe.  hon.  H.  H. 
Jones.  D. 

Karslake,  Sir  J.  B. 
Kekewicb,  S.  T. 
Kelk,  J. 
Kendall,  N. 
Kennard,  R.W. 
Kennedy,  T. 
King,  J.  G. 
King,  J.  K. 
King.  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Kinglake,  J.  A. 
Kingscote.  Colonel 
Kinnaird,  hon.  A.  F. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knox,  hon.  Colonel  S. 
Labouchere,  H. 
Langton,  W.  G. 
Lanyon,  C. 
Lascelles,  hon.  E.  W. 
Leader,  N.  P. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Lefroy,  A. 
Legh,  Major  C. 
Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 


Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewis,  H. 

Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C. 
Looke,  J. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lusk.  A. 
MacEvoy,  E. 
M*Kenna,  J.  N. 
Mackie,  J. 

Maokiunon,  Capt.  L.  B. 
MacKinnon,  W.  A. 
M*Lagan,  P. 
M'Laron,  D. 
Maguire,  J.  F. 
Malcolm,  J.  W. 
Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 
Martin,  0.  W. 
Martin,  P.  W. 
Matheson,  Sir  J. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
MiUer,  W. 
Mitchell,  A. 
MitoheU,  T.  A. 
Mof&itt,  G. 
Monk,  C.  J. 

Montagu,  rthn.Lord  B. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G. 
Mordaunt,  Sir  C. 
More,  R.  J. 
Morgan,  hon.  Major 
Morgan,  0, 
Morris,  W. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  B. 
Morphy,  N.  D. 
Naas,  Lord 
Neate,  0. 

Neville-Grenville,  R. 
Newport,  Viscount 
Niool,  J.  D. 
Noel,  hon.  G.  J, 
North.  Colonel 
Nortbcote,rt.hn.SirS.H. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Donoghue,  The 
Owen,  Sir  H.  O. 
Paoke,  C.  W. 
Padmore,  R. 
Pakington,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Palmer,  Sir  R. 
Parry,  T. 

Patten,  rt.  bon.  Col.  W. 
PauU,  H. 
Pease,  J.  W. 
Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Percy,  Mjr.-Gen.Ld.  H. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Potter,  E. 
Potter,  T.  B. 
Powell,  F.  S. 
Pritcbard,  J. 
Rearden,!).  J. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Robertson,  D. 
Roebuck,  J.  A. 
Rolt,  Sir  J. 

Rothschild,  Baron  L.  de 
Rothschild.  N.  M.  de 
Royston,  Viscount 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
St.  Aubyn,  J. 
Salomons,  Alderman 
Samuda.  J.  D'A. 
ScUter-BootfaL  G. 
Scott,  Lord  H. 


Scoit,  Sir  W. 
Seely,  C. 
Selwyn,  C.  J. 
Seveme,  J.  £. 
Seymour,  G.  H. 
Shafto.  R.  D. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Sherriff,  A.  C. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Smith,  J. 
Smith,  J.  B. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Staopoole,  W. 
Stanley,  Lord 
Stanley,  hon.  F. 
SUnsfeld,  J. 
Stone,  W.  H. 
Stopford,  S.  G. 
Stronge,  Sir  J.  M. 
Sturt,  H.  G. 
Surtees,  C.  F. 
oykes,  C 

Sykes,  Col.  W.  H. 
Synan,  £.  J. 
Talbot,  C.  R.  M. 
Taylor.  P.  A. 
Tite,  W. 


Tollemadie,  J. 
Torrens,  W.  T.  M*C. 
Treeby,  J.  W. 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
Trevor,  Lord  A.E.  HIU- 
TroUope.  rt.  hn.  Sir  J. 
Turner,  C. 
Vandeleur,  Colonel 
Vanderbyl,  P. 
Vernon,  H.  F. 
Villiers,  rt.  hon.  C  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
Vivian,  Capt.hn  J.C.W. 
Walcott«  Admiral 
Waldegrave-Leille,bnG. 
WalpoTe,  rt.  hon.  S.  H. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
Whalley,  G.  H. 
White,  J. 
Wickham,H.  W. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyld,  J. 

Wyndham,  hon.  H. 
Young,  R. 

TILLXBS. 

Taylor,  Colonel  T.  E. 
Whitmore,  H. 


Committee  report  ProgretB ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Monday  next. 

PRIVILEGE  —  SIGNATURES  TO  A 
PETITION.— CBS  ERVATIONS. 

Mr.  CHARLES  FORSTER  said,  that, 
aa  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Peti- 
tions, he  wished  to  call  attention  to  a 
Petition  presented  on  the  26th  of  Jane, 
purporting  to  be  the  Petition  of  inhabitants 
of  Halifax  and  its  environs.  It  oontained 
some  800  manufactured  signatures,  which 
were  in  the  handwriting  of  one  or  two  in- 
dividuals,  and  about  seventy  of  them  were 
absurd  applications  of  common  words,  tie 
had  felt  it  his  duty  to  communicate  with 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Halifax 
(Mr,  Akroyd),  by  whom  the  Petition  was 
presented,  feeling  sure  that  if  the  hon. 
Member  had  known  the  character  of  the 
Petition  he  would  never  have  presented  it. 
Although  it  was  impossible  to  make  a 
Member  responsible  for  all  the  signatures 
attached  to  a  Petition  he  presented,  it  wds 
desirable  that  a  Member  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  acquaint  himself  with  the  charac- 
ter of  a  Petition  and  with  the  signatures 
attached  to  it  before  presenting  it.  One 
of  the  many  reasons  for  requiring  that  a 
Member  should  endorse  a  Petition  before 
presenting  it  was  that  the  House  might 
have  some  guarantee  of  its  genuineness. 
The  Petition  in  question  afforded  another 
illustration  of  the  propriety  of  obtaining, 
if  possible,  the  residences  of  the  persons 
who  signed  a  Petition.  The  Committee  oo 
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Public  PetitionB  had  it  in  contemplation  to  | 
propose  a  revieion  of  the  Standing  Orders, 
with  the  view  of  requiring  that  residences 
should  be  given ;  but  they  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  making  the  proposition, 
because  they  did  not  wi^h  even  to  appear 
to  limit  the  Right  of  Petition.  They  had, 
however,  adopted  means  to  mark  distinctly 
and  give  additional  value  to  Petitions  in 
which  addresses  followed  the  signatures. 
It  was  desirable  to  have  residences,  be- 
cause in  case  of  abuse  they  might  furnish 
a  clue  to  guilty  persons.  In  the  case  of 
this  Petition,  to  which  6,432  signatures 
were  attached,  there  was  not  a  single  ad- 
dress, and  only  in  one  case  was  there  a 
description.  Two  Sessions  ago  he  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  a  flagrant 
violation  of  the  Right  of  Petition,  and  the 
House  thought  it  right  to  punish  by  com- 
mittal to  Newgate  the  persons  against 
whom  the  Committee  reported.  He  was 
glad  that  he  was  not  called  upon  now  to 
press  for  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course. 
In  this  case  there  had  not  been  an  organized 
system  of  fraud,  but  rather  a  want  of  care 
on  the  part  of  those  who  got  up  the  Peti- 
tion, and  ignorance  of  its  character  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  it  was  directly 
transmitted.  Yet  the  House  would  feel 
it  was  impossible  that  the  Resolution 
ordering  it  to  lie  upon  the  table  could  be 
carried  out,  and  he  moved  that  the  House 
affix  such  a  stigma  to  the  Petition  as 
would  be  implied  by  having  the  Order  read 
and  discharged,  and  the  Petition  rejected. 

Moved,  <<That  the  Order  of  the  26th  Day  of 
Jane,  that  the  Petition  of  '  Inhabitants  of  Kali- 
fax  and  its  environs'  do  lie  upon  the  table,  be 
read,  and  discharged ;  and  that  the  Petition  be 
rejected."— (ite^.  CharUt  For»ter) 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  :  I  think  the  House  will  feel  it 
a  duty  to  support  the  hon.  Member  for 
Walsall.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this 
J8  a  Question  upon  which  the  House  ought 
to  express  its  opinion.  There  really  is  no 
Right  which  is  more  valuable  than  the  Right 
of  Petition,  and  no  opinion  more  incorrect 
than  that  which  supposes  that  that  Right 
is  merely  a  form.  The  Petitions  that  are 
presented  really  do  much  to  affect  the  opi- 
nions of  this  House.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  because  their  presentation  is  not 
preceded  by  long  speeches,  and  followed 
by  discussions,  as  before  1832,  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  business  of  the  House, 
that  therefore  the  House  does  not  attend 
to  them.  It  is  not  so,  because  the  Com- 
mittee on  Petitions  examines  them  all,  and 


those  that  are  important  are  printed.    The 
Reports  of  the  Committee  are  issued  to 
hon.    Members,    whose   conduct    is    very 
much  influenced  by  the  Petitions  that  are 
presented.     It    is    important    to    observe 
that  what  tends  to  diminish  the  value  of 
the  Right  of  Petition  is,  not  any  neglect 
which  they  may  receive  in  this  Hpuse,  but 
the  levity  with  which  persons  outside  may 
send  them  here  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  im- 
pressed upon  the  public  that  the  influence 
which  the  Right  of  Petition,  properly  exer- 
cised, has  over  the  course  of  legislation  is 
seriously  diminished  by  facts  such  as  those 
which  have  been  brought  before  us  by  the 
hon.  Member.      The   House  is   perfectly 
sensible  of  the  value  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  the  Committee  on  Petitions,  and 
especially  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  called  attention 
to  malpractices  of  this  kind  ;  and  1  think 
it  incumbent  upon  the  House    to  watch 
carefully  whatever  tends   to   abridge  the 
Right  and   value  of  Petitioning,  and   to 
show  its   determination    to    preserve   the 
Right  in  its  full  force  by  the  rejection  of 
any  Petition  brought  before  the  House  in 
an  improper  manner. 

Mr.  AKROTD  said,  he  wished  to  state 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  pre- 
sented the  Petition  now  referred  to.  It 
was  sent  to  him  by  the  secretary  of  the 
Halifax  branch  of  the  Licensed  Victuallers' 
Association.  It  was  in  his  hands  only 
half-an-hour  before  he  presented  it  on  the 
day  when  the  hon.  Member  for  Chichester 
(Mr.  J.  A.  Smith)  moved  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  for  the  closing  of  public 
bouses  on  Sundays.  He  only  gave  the 
Petition  that  general  examination  which  is 
usually  given  by  hon.  Members,  especially 
when  Petitions  are  so  numerously  signed 
as  this  was,  or  purported  to  be,  the  number 
of  signatures  being  7,000.  He  saw  nothing 
about  it  that  appeared  to  be  irregular,  or 
that  excited  his  suspicion.  On  hearing  the 
facts  which  had  been  communicated  to  the 
House,  he  wrote  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Halifax  Licensed  Victuallers ;  but  before 
that  letter  could  have  reached  him,  the  se- 
cretary, hearing  from  the  secretary  of  the 
London  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association, 
that  there  had  been  some  irregularity,  ad- 
dressed to  him  a  letter  which  he  received 
that  morning.     The  letter  said — 

"  I  have  heard  that  the  petition  sent  from 
Hali&x  was  disgracefully  signed  by  some  evil- 
disposed  person  or  persons ;  but.  Sir,  it  is  not 
with  our  knowledge.  The  sheets  were  gfren  to 
two  men  to  deliver  to  various  houses,  get  signed, 
ooUeot,  and  piece  together.    The  men  were  in  the 
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trade,  and  I  thought  they  would  do  the  job  right ; 
but  it  appears  they  hare  not  done  bo.  I  hope  you 
will  see  the  Committee  and  explain  to  them  the 
way  it  has  been  done,  and  that  the  licensed  Tiotual- 
lers  of  Ilalifaz  had  no  knowledge  of  anything 
wrong  in  the  petition,  or  they  would  not  hare 
allowed  it." 

He  had  also  received  another  letter,  written 
after  further  inquiries  had  been  made,  which 
stated  that  the  sheets  had  been  filled  with 
bond  fide  names,  but  that  these  had  been 
taken  away  and  others  substituted  for  them. 
He  entirely  concurred  with  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  in  thinking  that  the  Bight 
of  Petition  was  one  that  ought  to  be 
jealously  guarded  against  possible  abuse. 
He  would  make  further  inquiries  respecting 
this  Petition ;  and  he  could  assure  the 
House  that  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Asso- 
ciation would  do  all  in  their  power  to  pre- 
Tent  the  repetition  of  such  conduct  as  had 
been  practised  in  this  instance. 
Petition  rejected, 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leatre  the 
Chair." 

THE  IRISH  PEERAGE—THE  ROTAL 

PREROGATIVE. 

MOTION    FOR  AN  ADDRESS. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  said,  that 
in  rising  to  more  a  Resolution  on  this  sub- 
ject, he  wished  to  explain  to  the  House 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Union  it  was  de- 
termined to  follow,  with  respect  to  the  Irish 
Peerage,  the  precedent  set  in  the  case  of 
the  Scotch  Peerage  at  the  time  of  the 
union  of  Scotland  with  England — ^namely, 
to  have  an  Irish  Representatire  Peerage; 
and  accordingly  the  Act  of  Union  prorided 
that  the  Peers  of  Ireland  should  have 
twenty-eight  representatitres  in  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  There  were,  however,  sereral 
points  of  difference  between  the  Scotch 
Peerage  and  the  Irish  Peerage.  The 
Scotch  Peers  were  elected  at  the  begin- 
ning of  every  Parliament,  and  without  re- 
election could  only  sit  for  one  Parliament. 
The  Irish  Representative  Peers,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  elected  for  life,  and  any 
person  who  was  elected  as  a  Represent- 
ative Peer  of  Ireland  had  no  power  of 
resigning.  He  must  serve.  It  had  been 
said,  he  knew  not  on  what  autboritj,  that 
a  late  noble  Lord,  so  long  the  Leader  of 
that  House  (Lord  Palmerston],  had  refused 
to  make  out  his  right  to  vote  for  the  Irish 
Mr,  Akrayd 


Representative  Peerage,  because  he  was 
afraid  that,  at  some  time  or  other,  he  might 
be  elected  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Lords 
against  his  will.  The  consequence  of  the 
system  of  election  for  life  was  that  men  in 
decrepit  age,  and  even  a  lunatic  confioed 
in  an  asylum— as  had  been  the  case  not 
long  ago — might  be  found  on  the  roll  of  tbe 
twenty-eight  Irish  Representative  Peers. 
If  a  Peer  of  Scotland  was  made  a  Peer 
of  the  Realm,  he  ceased  to  be  a  Repre- 
sentative Scotch  Peer ;  but  if  an  Irish 
Representative  Peer  was  promoted  to  be  a 
Peer  of  the  Realm,  he  still  remsined  a 
Representative  Peer  of  Ireland  for  the  whole 
term  of  his  life  ;  and  there  was  a  still  more 
substantial  difference  between  the  Irish 
Peerage  and  the  Scotch,  since  the  Union 
of  Scotland  with  this  country  no  Scotch 
Peerage  can  be  created ;  but  under  the  Irish 
Act  of  Union  an  Irish  Peerage  may  be 
created  whenever  three  Irish  Peerages  be- 
come extinct,  and  even  that  lintitatioo  does 
not  exist  whenever  the  number  of  Irish 
Peers  falls  below  one  hundred.  A  Scotch 
Peer  cannot  be  elected  a  Member  of  tbe 
House  of  Commons ;  but  an  Irish  Peer 
can  be  elected  for  any  constituency  on 
this  side  of  the  Channel.  It  was  perfectly 
competent  to  Her  Majesty,  if  she  so 
thought  fit,  to  decline  to  create  a  further 
number  of  Irish  Peers,  and  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  was  there  any  advantage  in 
keeping  up  the  Irish  Peerage  ?  He  main- 
tained that  there  was  not.  The  fact  of  a 
man  being  an  Irish  Peer  deprived  him  of 
the  power  of  acting  in  many  capacities 
which  he  might  act  in  if  he  had  no  Peer- 
age. An  Irish  Peer  could  not  sit  in  that 
House  for  an  Irish  constituency  ;  he  could 
take  no  part  in  the  management  of  the 
affairs  of  his  county  because  he  could  not 
sit  upon  the  grand  jury;  he  was  in  facta 
political  eunuch.  He  believed  that  no 
English  or  Scotch  gentleman  would  accept 
an  Irish  Peerage.  It  was  not  in  substance 
or  reality  a  Peerage ;  the  coronet  which 
it  brought  with  it  was  a  mere  pasteboard 
one.  If  an  Irishman  was  worthy  of  a 
Peerage  at  all,  he  ought  to  be  made  a 
British  Peer.  The  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  notice  was  one  for  an  Address 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  not  to  exer- 
cise Her  Royal  Prerogative  in  creating 
Irish  Peers  ;  but  the  ultimate  object  he 
had  in  view  was  the  amalgamation  of  the 
British,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Peerage.  The 
present  system  worked  very  badly.  He 
did  not  wish  to  say  anything  offensire  to 
anyone;  but  it  was  notorioas  that,  unless 
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an  Irish  Peer  professed  very  strong  politi- 
cal opinions,  be  had  no  chance  of  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.     It  was  generally 
belieyed  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  exercised  such  an  influence  in 
the  nomination  of  the  Irish  Representatiye 
Peers  that,  unless  an  Irish  Peer  coincided 
in  the  political  views  of  that  noble  Earl, 
he  had  no  chance  of  being  elected  to  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords.     That  com- 
pelled the  young  Irish  Peers  to  become 
Conservatives  at  once.     The  noble  Lord 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  would  in- 
herit an  Irish  Peerage  ;  but  if  he  sat  for 
an  Irish  borough,  the  moment  he  became 
an  Irish  Peer  he  would  have  to  quit  the 
House,  unless  he  could  get  in  for  a  place 
in   England   or  Scotland.      It   might  be 
asked  how  he  would  provide  room  in  the 
House  of  Lords  for  all  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Peers  ?    It  was  not  for  him  to  do  that ;  he 
vrould  leave  it  to  the  wisdom    of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  bounty  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
thing,  however,  was  not  so  very  difficult. 
The  Irish  Peerage  ought  to  be  put  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Scotch,  and  no  more 
Irish  Peers  ought  to  be  created.  He  nould 
thus  allow  the   Irish  Peerage  to  become 
gradually  extinct  from  non-creation  of  fresh 
Peerages,  until  the  number  was  reduced  so 
low  that  those  remaining  might  become  ab- 
sorbed into  the  House  of  Lords  as  British 
Peers.    To  show  how  such  a  system  would 
vrork  he  would  mention  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Scotch  Union  there  were  154  Scotch 
Peers,  there  were  now  only  78,  the  rest 
having  become  extinct.     Of  those  78,  41 
had  been  created,  since  the  Scotch  Union, 
British  Peers.     That  only  left  37  Scotch 
Peers,  of  whom   16  were  Representative 
Peers,  so  that  there  only  remained  21 
Scotch  Peers  who  had  not  seats  in  that 
House.      No  doubt  that   number   would 
be  reduced  by   the  process  of  extinction 
adopted  until  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
ID  adding  them  to  the  House  of  Lords.  At 
the  time  of  the  Union  with  Ireland  there 
were  238  Irish  Peers,  60  had  become  ex- 
tinct; but,  unfortunately,  that  extinction 
had  not  the  same  effect  as  in  Scotland,  for 
some  new  Irish  Peerages  had  been  since 
created.     There  were,  however,  189  Irish 
Peers  at  present,  of  whom  80  held  English 
Peerages.  Of  those,  80  were  English  and  28 
Representative  Peerages,  making  the  total 
number  of  Irish  Peers  without   seats   in 
Parliament,  81 .   At  the  time  of  the  Union 
there  were  228,  which  showed  the  rapidity 
of  the  process   of   extinction,  the  Union 
having  taken  place  only  67  years  ago. 


Last  year,  no  less  than  six  Peers  of  Ire- 
land got  English  Peerages.     It  might  be 
objected  that  such  an  addition  as  was  pro- 
posed would  render  the  House  of  Lords 
unmanageable,  and  interfere  with  the  pro- 
per despatch  of  business.     But  if  all  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  Peers  at  present  existing 
were  added,  that  would  not  be  the  case. 
At  the  present  moment  there  were  463 
Peers  on  the  Roll  of  Parliament,  but  the 
House  of  Commons  consisted  of  658  Mem- 
bers, and   might,  if  the  proposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  accepted, 
be  raised  to  the  magical  number  of  666. 
But  if  they  excluded  the  Irish  and  Scotch 
Peers  and  the  Bishops,  the  number  of  Peers 
having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords  was 
385,  of  whom  97  only  claimed  their  Peer- 
age anterior  to  the  accession  of  George  III. 
There  were  only  two  Dukes  whose  creation 
dated  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
and  only  one   Marquess    whose    creation 
dated   before    the  reign   of  George  III. 
He  stated  these  facts  to  show  how  rapidly 
hereditary  dignities  became  extinct ;  and 
that  would  be  rendered  still  more  plain  to 
the  House  when  he  informed  them  that 
whereas  at  the  accession  of  George  III. 
there  were  388  Peers,  and  that  monarch 
created  215,  there  only  now  remained  385. 
There  was  no  reason,  then,  to  fear  that 
the  House  of  Lords  would  be  rendered  un- 
manageable by  the  addition  of  the  Scotch 
and  Irish  Peers.     Meantime  he  thought 
they  should   have  a  reform  of  the   Irish 
Peerage,  with,   among  other  things,   the 
cumulative  vote.  He  would  have  them  also 
elected  each  Parliament,  the  same  as  the 
Scotch  Peers,  and  in  other  respects  as- 
similated to  them.     His  main  object  now 
in   bringing   this   subject  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  was  to  put  an  end 
to  anomalies  unsuited  to  the  present  age, 
and  he  trusted  the  present  discussion  would 
not  be  useless. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  QueBtion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  an  hamble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, praying  that  She  will  be  graoionsly  pleased 
to  consider  the  expediency  of  withholding  the  exer- 
cise of  Uer  Royal  Prerogative  of  creating  Peers 
of  Ireland,  or  filling  up  vacancies  that  may  occur 
in  the  Peerage  of  that  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the 
Peerage  of  Ireland  with  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,"-<iSftr  CiOman  0*LoghUn,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 
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Mr.  pollard  -  URQUHART  said, 
that,  in  seconding  the  Motion,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  express  a  hope  that  the 
Government  would  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  and  relieve  the  Irish  Peerage  from 
the  undeserved  sneer  that  was  often  levelled 
against  them.  Since  1832  the  Irish  Peers 
stood  at  a  much  greater  disadyaotage  than 
before.  Until  the  great  measure  which  ex- 
tinguished the  rotten  boroughs  was  passed 
it  was  easy  for  Irish  Peers  to  obtain  seats 
in  that  House ;  and  Lord  Welleslejr,  Lord 
Londonderry,  and  other  Irish  Peers  had 
been  among  the  leading  men  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  But  since  1832  all  that  was 
changed,  and  to  make  any  one  an  Irish 
Peer  now  was  to  put  an  extinguisher  upon 
him  as  a  public  man.  It  might  be  said 
that  this  was  a  sentimental  grievance;  but 
half  the  grievances  in  the  world  were  sen- 
timental, and  created  as  much  irritation  as 
material  grievances. 

Colonel  FRENCH  characterized  the 
Motion  as  most  extraordinary.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  asked  the  House  to 
endorse  a  proposal  to  violate  the  Articles  of 
Union,  and  strike  at  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  Did  he  desire  to  secure  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Irish  Peerage  ?  Seventy- 
four  Irish  Peerages  had  become  extinct 
since  the  Union,  and  that,  one  would  think, 
should  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  craving 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member.  He 
surely  could  not  expect  any  Minister  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  add  110  Members  to 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  proposition  was 
not  original ;  tho  Duke  of  Somerset  in 
1716  proposed  to  limit  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  in  the  matter  of  creating  Peer- 
ages to  the  extent  of  eight  beyond  the 
number  then  existing.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
told  him  that  it  would  be  perfectly  impos- 
sible to  get  such  a  measure  passed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  many  of  its  Mem- 
bers were  living  in  expectation  of  having 
the  honour  of  a  Peerage  conferred  upon 
them,  and  the  measure  was  afterwards,  on 
the  Motion  of  Lord  Stanhope,  abandoned  ; 
and  well  it  was  so,  or  the  Peerage,  as  an 
oligarchy,  would  long  since  have  ceased  to 
exist.  At  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
there  were  in  England  but  59  Peers ; 
James  I.  made  62;  Charles  I.,  59;  Charles 
II.,  64 ;  James  II.,  8  ;  William  III.,  30  ; 
Anne,  30  ;  George  I.,  20  ;  making,  alto- 
gether, 273  ;  but  119  of  those  had  become 
extinct,  so  that  the  Duke  of  Somerset's 
limit  would  have  been  223.  Peerages  of 
the   United    Kingdom  did  not  appear  to 
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last  a  very  long  time.  In  Ireland  it  was 
different.  No  country  in  Europe  can 
boast  a  higher  or  more  ancient  aristocracj 
than  Ireland — the  De  Burgos,  from  wbom 
the  Royal  family  derived  their  Earldom 
of  Ulster ;  the  De  Berminghams,  Lords 
Athenry,  the  Premier  Peer  of  Ireland,  the 
Gerald ines,  Eildare  and  Desmonds ;  the 
De  Courcys,  whose  chief  representative  en- 
joyed the  peculiar  privilege  of  standing 
covered  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign, 
granted  to  one  of  his  ancestors  by  King 
John  ;  the  D'Anjulos,  Lords  Nangle,  the 
De  la  Poers,  Du  Barrys,  De  Excestres, 
De  Barry,  Fitz Walters,  called  from  their 
hereditary  offices  ;  Butlers,  the  Talbots, 
the  Danish  Plunketts,  the  Barnwells,  and 
Prestons  of  the  Pale.  The  newest  of  these 
Peerages  has  been  400  years  in  existence; 
the  majority  six  or  seven  centuries.  The 
great  Celtic  Peerages,  Tyrowen,  Tircon- 
nell,  McCarthy  More,  O'Dempsy  or  Clan- 
malina,  O'Brien  of  Thomond,  have,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  (Inchiquin)  dis- 
appeared, as  well  as  the  soldier  Peers  of 
William  III.,  the  Schombergs  and  De 
Ginkles.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century  the  creation  of  the  Peers  of 
Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  been  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  undertakers — a  num- 
ber of  families  who  undertook  to  carry  all 
the  Government  measures  on  the  patronage 
of  the  Crown  being  left  in  their  hands. 
The  chief  of  these  families  were  the  Gores, 
Beresfords,  Speaker  Boyle,  and  Primates 
Stone  and  Boulter.  Government  took  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands,  openly  sold 
the  Peerages  for  £5,000  each,  and  par- 
chased  boroughs  witli  the  money,  creating 
what  George  Nugent  Reynolds,  in  a  letter 
to  Lord  Clare,  denominated  the  Pinchbeck 
aristocracy,  and  called  bj  others  *'  the 
titled  mushrooms."  Curran,  in  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  Government  of  the  day,  says— 

"  They  begun  with  the  sale  of  the  honour  of 
the  Peerage;  the  open  and  avowed  sale  to  whom- 
soever was  rich  and  shameless  enough  to  become 
the  purchaser.  It  depraved  the  Commons  ;  it 
profaned  the  sanctity  of  the  Lords  ;  it  poisoned 
the  sources  of  legislation  and  fountains  of  justice; 
it  annihilated  the  very  idea  of  public  honour  or 
public  integrity." 

Acdording  to  rumour,  £100,000  was  ob- 
tained in  this  way.  Mr.  Ponsonby  offered 
proof  of  six  of  these  sales  to  the  House 
of  Commons ;  and,  to  this  day,  forty-two 
names  are  on  the  roll  of  Irish  Peers  who 
have  not  a  residence  or  an  acre  of  land  in 
that  country  amongst  them.  In  twenty  years 
previous  to  the  Union,  thirty  Peerages  were 
made ;  and  at  the  Union,  in  promotion  and 
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creation  fortj-two  were  made.  They  do 
not  stand  in  high  fayour  in  Ireland,  as  to 
this  duy  there  is  no  more  unpopular  an 
epithet  than  that  of  a  Union  Peer.  Since 
1800  thirtj-four  have  been  created  or  pro- 
moted. So  that  Ireland  had  no  cause  to 
think  herself  neglected;  and  in  one  respect 
she  had  nn  advantage  over  Scotland,  as 
her  Peers  could  get  themselves  returned 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Since  the 
Union  many  Irish  Peers  have  sat  in  the 
House  of  Commons;  the  Marquess  of  Lon- 
donderry. Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Hotham. 
Lord  Annesley,  Lord  Henniker,  Lord 
Rendlesham,  Lord  Galway,  Lord  Fermoy, 
Lord  Henley,  and  others.  He  could  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  descendants  of  the 
purchaser  of  an  Irish  Peerage  should  have 
a  claim  to  an  English  one,  or  why  those 
who  come  after  any  of  the  Union  Peers 
should  have  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  doing  in  their  new  country  what  their 
fathers  did  in  the  old.  The  4th  Article 
of  the  Union  provided  for  keeping  up  the 
Irish  Peerage ;  that  for  every  three  be- 
coming extinct,  and  one  year  elapsing  after- 
wards, Her  Majesty  should  have  the  power 
to  create  one,  and  when  the  number  was 
reduced  to  100,  she  could  create  one  for 
every  vacancy  that  might  occur.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Clare  does  not  ap- 
prove of  this  arrangement,  and  seeks  to 
depriTe  Ireland  of  the  trifling  gilding  that 
is  left  to  her.  He  complains  that  the  Irish 
Representative  Peers  differ  from  him  in 
politics  ;  but  he  does  not  propose  to  put  a 
stop  to  English  Peers  voting  at  their  elec- 
tion, which  would  do  away  with  Ministerial 
dictation,  and  give  its  due  weight  to  resi- 
dence and  devotion  to  Irish  interests. 
There  had  been  no  claim  made  by  any  of 
the  Irish  Peers  to  have  this  supposed  griev- 
ance redressed,  nor  had  any  desire  been 
evinced  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  people  to 
Bee  their  representatives  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  Why,  then,  was  this  Motion  brought 
forward  ?  Men  —  Irishmen  —  of  ancient 
lineage  may  yet  like  to  rank  themselves 
amongst  the  nobles  of  the  country  where 
their  properties  are  situated;  or  those  per- 
sons who  hereafter  may  raise  themselves  to 
distinction  by  their  advocacy  of  Ireland's 
interests,  may  wish  to  identify  their  names 
with  that  of  their  country  by  being  enrolled 
amongst  its  Peers.  It  appeared  to  him, 
therefore,  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
the  Motion  made  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  was  not  only  uncalled  for,  but  ab- 
solutely mischievous,  and  he  trusted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  give  no 


encouragement  to  hon.  Members  who  might 
desire  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
with  Motions  of  this  kind. 

General  DUNNE  said,  he  was  certainly 
puzzled  to  find  a  Motion  of  this  nature 
brought  forward  as  an  Irish  grievance. 
He,  however,  supposed  that,  seeing  there 
was  to  be  no  Irish  Reform  Bill  during  the 
present  Session,  and  thinking  they  had 
time  to  spare,  his  hon.  Friend  had  thought 
he  might  occupy  the  time  of  the  House 
with  an  attempt  to  reform  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  certainly  thought  it  would  bo 
well  if  we  had  only  one  Peerage  for  the 
two  countries.  Still,  however,  the  •  ex- 
istence of  a  separate  Peerage  was  provided 
for  by  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Union, 
and  if  any  improvement  was  to  be  effected 
in  that  Treaty  the  whole  subject  ought  to 
be  brought  under  consideration,  and  not  to 
be  dealt  with  piecemeal.  He,  therefore, 
suggested  that  the  House  should  proceed 
to  the  other  business  on  the  Paper,  and 
lay  aside  a  Motion  which  could  produce  no 
beneficial  result. 

Mr.  PIM  said,  that  the  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  mistaken  the  nature  of  the  Motion 
made  by  his  hon.  Friend.  That  Motion 
did  not  contemplate  the  elevation  of  the 
whole  of  the  Irish  Peerage  to  the  House 
of  Lords,  but  was  simply  to  ask  the  Queen 
not  to  increase  the  number  of  Irish  Peers 
— trusting  to  time  to  reduce  them  to  such 
a  number  that  they  might  be  absorbed  in 
the  English  Peerage.  He  could  not  imagino 
that  the  existing  Peers  would  be  dis- 
satisfied because  their  number  was  not  in- 
creased, while  it  could  not,  he  thought,  be 
agreeable  to  the  Irish  people  generally 
that  the  Peerage  of  their  country  should 
remain  one  of  an  inferior  rank. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  was  not  disposed 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  in  dis- 
cussing a  Motion  which  could  in  his  opinion 
lead  to  no  practical  result.  He  was  sorry 
to  hear  that  there  was  any  grievance  affect- 
ing the  Irish  Peers;  but  he  could  nut  think 
that  the  grievance  to  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  referred  was  one  that  sat  very 
heavily  on  that  body.  He  must  confess 
that  he  could  not  regard  as  a  grieyauce 
the  complaint  made  by  an  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  that  since  the  rotten  boroughs 
had  been  abolished,  Irish  Peers  had  no 
longer  an  opportunity  of  becoming  Mem- 
bers of  that  House.  It  was  certainly  not 
complimentary  to  that  body;  but  he  begged 
to  remind  the  House  that  there  had  been 
lately  an  illustrious  example  to  the  contrary 
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in  the  person  of  the  late  Prime  Minister. 
There  was  not  a  constituency  in  England 
which  wonid  not,  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  heen  prond  to  have  had  him 
as  their  representative.  Irish  Peers  with 
a  capacity  for  puhlic  business  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  possessed  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  seat  in  that  House, 
and  in  getting  important  constituencies  to 
recognize  their  business  qualities.  With 
regard  to  the  Motion  itself,  he  wished  to 
point  out  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  House  to  agree  to  it.  Not  only  was 
it  levelled  directly  against  an  important 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown,  but  that  Prero- 
gative was  confirmed  in  a  solemn  compact 
through  the  medium  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. If,  therefore,  any  interference  was 
at  all  contemplated  in  this  direction,  that 
interference  ought  not  to  take  the  form  of 
a  Resolution^  but  should  be  solemnly  em- 
bodied by  the  House  in  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment— an  Act  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  repealing  one  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Union.  He  did  not  think  that  this  would 
be  a  desirable  course.  He  admitted  that 
in  some  respects  an  Irish  Peer  was  placed 
in  an  anomalous  position  ;  but  his  position 
in  his  own  country  was  more  anomalous 
than  it  was  with  regard  to  his  Parlia- 
mentary privileges.  It  was  felt  as  an  in- 
conTenience  that  an  Irish  Peer  could  not 
take  that  part  in  the  business  of  the 
country  that  was  taken  by  an  ordinary 
gentleman.  He,  however,  certainly  thought 
that  the  House  ought  to  be  very  slow  to 
adopt  a  Besolution  of  this  kind,  and  to  in- 
terfere in  the  manner  proposed  with  one  of 
the  most  solemn  acts  ever  entered  into  by 
the  Parliament  of  this  country. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  the  object  of  the 
Motion  was  not  so  much  to  get  rid  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  as  to  elicit  the  opinion 
of  the  Government  upon  the  question;  and 
he  believed  that  object  had  been  fully  at- 
tained in  the  discussion  that  had  taken 
place  that  evening.  It  was  most  desirable 
that  the  English  and  Irish  Peerages  should 
be  fused  into  one,  the  same  as  was  done 
with  the  Scotch  and  English  Peerages.  If 
that  plan  had  been  adopted  at  the  time  of 
the  Union  there  would  only  now  be  twenty- 
three  Irish  peers  without  seats  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  the  fusion  of  the  two  would 
hatre  been  on  the  point  of  taking  place. 
Everybody  must  admit  that  it  was  rather 
an  unfortunate  circumstance  that,  by  the 
present  system  of  election,  Irish  peers  be- 
longing to  one  party  only  could  by  possi- 
bility find  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Zord  Naas 


It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  circum- 
stance that  the  other  night,  when  Lord 
Russell  brought  forward  a  Motion  on  the 
question  of  the  Irish  Established  Church 
— a  matter  which  must  really  be  settled  if 
tbey  were  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
people — not  a  single  Representative  Irish 
Peer  voted  with  that  noble  Lord. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wiihdraum. 

MOLDAVIA— TREATMENT  OF  THE  JEWS. 
MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS. 

Sir  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  in 
rising  to  call  attention  to  the  recent  per- 
secution of  the  Jews  in  Roumania,  he 
wished  to  observe  that  the  Jews  in  Mol- 
davia were  a  very  numerous  body,  being 
estimated  at  about  200,000.  The  great 
majority  of  them  were  supposed  to  be 
descended  from  ancestors  who  settled  there 
many  centuries  ago.  They  had  lived,  on 
the  whole,  upon  terms  of  amity  with  the 
bulk  of  the  population  of  that  Principality, 
and  had  little  in  the  shape  of  persecution 
to  complain  of  until  about  a  year  ago,  when, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  endeavour  to  obtsin 
an  express  recognition  of  political  rights  for 
them  under  the  new  Constitution  of  the 
country,  a  party  of  agitators  sought  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  a  prejudice 
which  was  supposed  to  prevail  against  them 
among  the  nation.  M.  Bratiano,  the  pre- 
sent Minister  of  the  Interior,  one  of  the 
party  which  then  attempted  to  assert  the 
political  rights  of  the  Jews,  had  since  taken 
the  lead  in  subjecting  them  to  the  most 
cruel  persecution.  On  the  22nd  of  last  May, 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  City  (Baron  de 
Rothschild),  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  and  him- 
self received  a  telegram,  which  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Papers  then  before  the  House. 
It  was  stated  in  that  telegram  that  the 
Minister,  M.  Bratiano,  putting  a  false  in- 
terpretation on  laws  and  regulations  which 
had  been  long  in  disuse,  and  which  were 
abrogated  by  the  new  Civil  Code,  had  or- 
dered the  immediate  ejectment  of  all  Jews 
from  the  farms,  inns,  and  village  cabarets 
occupied  by  them  ;  that  a  raszia  was  also 
directed  to  be  made  against  the  Jews  in 
the  streets  of  Jassy,  under  the  pretext  of 
vagabondage;  and  that  the  police  had  been 
engaged  for  some  days  previously  in  sr- 
resting  the  Jews  in  the  streets,  and  trans- 
porting them  with  great  brutality  in  troops 
across  the  Danube.  The  course  which  the 
Minister  had  taken  was  not  only  barbaroas 
but  illegal;  and  that  was  the  case  not  only 
with  regard  to  the  ejectment  of  the  Jews 
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from  their  houBes,  but  also  with  regard  to 
the  arrests  for  yagaboudage;  for  it  was  pro- 
vided bj  one  of  the  Articles  of  the  Consti- 
tution, that  no  one  should  be  arrested  as  a 
vagabond  until  he  had  had  a  month's  notice 
given  to  him,  in  order  that  he  might  within 
that  time  provide  himself  with  a  domicile, 
and  in  this  case  no  such  warning  had  been 
given.  The  telegram  to  which  he  (Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid)  had  referred  implored 
him  to  do  what  he  could  in  aid  of  the  suf- 
ferers, and  he  had  forwarded  it  to  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Foreign  Secre- 
tary), who  immediately  sent  instructions 
to  our  Consul  General  at  Bucharest  to  re- 
monstrate against  these  proceedings,  and 
to  direct  the  Consul  at  Jassy  also  to 
remonstrate  with  the  local  officers.  M. 
Cr^mieuz,  the  eminent  French  advocate, 
obtained  an  interview  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  who  took  up  the  matter  in 
a  like  spirit,  and  his  Qovernment  despatched 
similar  instructions  to  its  agents,  while  he 
himself  sent  a  telegram  of  remonstrance 
to  Prince  Charles.  On  the  26th  May,  Mr. 
Green,  the  British  Consul  General,  had  an 
interview  with  the  Prince  on  the  subject, 
but  the  Prince,  doubtless  acting  on  the 
information  of  his  Minister,  M.  Bratiano, 
intimated  to  Mr.  Green  that  no  persecu- 
tions against  the  Jews  had  been  intended, 
and  that  certain  hygienic  and  police  mea- 
sures only  had  been  adopted  ;  the  Prince 
also  manifested  astonishment  at  the  peti- 
tion of  the  Boyards,  because  they  had  pre- 
viously expressed  to  him  opinions  unfavour- 
able to  the  Jewish  community.  He  ought 
rather  to  have  inferred  that  M.  Bratiano 's 
measures  must  have  been  most  unjustifi- 
able, since  they  shocked  even  those  who 
were  prejudiced  against  the  Jews.  The 
petition  drew  a  striking  picture  of  the 
anarchy  produced  in  Jassy  by  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  Minister,  and  correctly 
remarked,  that  a  course  so  lawless  was  a 
threat  against  the  rights  of  the  Roumans 
generally,  to  whom  no  security  would  re- 
main if  such  a  violation  of  all  law  were 
tolerated.  Before  the  receipt  of  instruc- 
tions from  this  country,  our  Consul  at 
Jassy  had  made  unofficial  representations 
to  M.  Bratiano,  who  was  then  in  that 
city,  and  similar  representations  were  like- 
wise made  by  the  Russian  and  Austrian 
agents,  when  M.  Bratiano  promised  that 
instructions  should  be  immediately  issued 
to  reform  these  abuses ;  but  it  was  found 
next  day  that  the  Minister  had  left  Jassy 
without  such  instructions  being  issued, 
while   the  arrests  were  continued.     The 


total  number  of  Jews  arrested  in  Jassy 
was  eighty.  Fifty  of  them  remained  in 
prison  on  the  7th  of  June  ;  thirty  were 
tried  for  vagabondage,  fifteen  were  ac- 
quitted, and  fifteen  were  condemned — who 
had  to  appeal  to  a  higher  Court.  On  the 
14th  of  June  the  noble  Lord  sent  a  des- 
patch to  Mr.  Green,  instructing  him  to  con- 
tinue his  friendly  and  earnest  remonstrances. 
At  the  end  of  the  Papers  Consul  General 
Green  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  per- 
secution had  ceased  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
that  was  too  sanguine  a  conclusion.  This 
was  clear  from  a  telegram  of  June  the 
16th,  which  stated  the  continued  arrests 
of  Jewish  travellers  furnished  with  regular 
passports  [muni$  de  passeports),  not,  as 
stated  by  a  misprint  in  the  Papers  before 
the  House,  minus  passports.  Then,  too, 
it  appeared  from  a  letter  from  Jassy,  dated 
June  the  18th,  that  in  the  town,  persecu- 
tion had  ceased  ;  but  that  Jews  who  were 
travelling  were  still  seized  and  sent  from 
one  district  to  another  ;  that  the  servants 
of  Jewish  farmers  were  turned  out  of 
the  villages  nnder  the  pretence  that  the 
farmers  alone  had  the  right  to  remain  ; 
and  that  in  the  whole  country  the  tribunals 
refused  to  confirm  the  purchase  of  houses 
by  Jews,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for 
them  either  to  buy  or  to  sell  house  pro- 
perty. The  only  favourable  piece  of  in- 
formation was  the  last  which  he  (Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid)  had  received.  This 
was  the  intelligence  that  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peal at  Jassy  had  reversed  the  decisions  of 
the  tribunals  of  First  Instance,  and  had  de- 
clared that  three  of  the  Jews  taken  up  for 
vagabondage  had  been  wrongfully  arrested. 
A  pamphlet  had  been  published  on  the 
subject  in  Paris,  which  was  attributed  to 
M.  Bratiano,  and  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  the  Jews  had  suffered  because  of  their 
partiality  to  Russia ;  but  that  was  most 
unlikely,  inasmuch  as  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment was  almost  the  only  Government 
of  a  civilized  State  which  had  of  late 
years  exhibited  any  wish  to  persecute 
its  Jewish  subjects.  In  the  pamphlet 
to  which  he  referred,  it  was  also  set  forth 
that  the  measures  which  were  taken  had 
reference  to  all  vagabonds,  whether  Chris- 
tians or  not ;  but  the  fact  was  that  they  • 
might  be  more  correctly  described  as 
steps  taken  against  the  Jews,  whether 
vagabonds  or  otherwise.  If  anything 
could  aggravate  the  cruelty  that  had  been 
shown  towards  the  Jews,  it  was  that  that 
cruelty  had  been  instigated  by  a  gentle- 
man who  was  the  professed   advocate  of 
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the  most  enlightened  principles  of  liberty 
and  the  fullest  rights  of  man.  Those  per- 
secations  had  excited  in  this  country  so 
much  interest  that  his  (Sir  Francis  Gold- 
smid's)  venerable  friend,  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiorCy  although  upwards  of  eighty  years  of 
age,  had  determined  to  make  a  journey 
to  the  spot  with  the  riew  of  seeing  whe- 
ther something  could  not  be  done  towards 
their  mitigation.  He  (Sir  Francis  Gold- 
smid)  knew  so  well  the  hatred  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  all  oppression,  that 
he  would  feel  sure  of  their  sympathy,  eren 
if  the  rights  of  the  Jews  only  were  in- 
vaded or  menaced.  But  this  was  not  so. 
If  the  habit  of  persecution  were  allowed 
to  gain  ground,  it  would  affect  all  Chris- 
tians who  were  not  of  the  dominant  sect, 
as  well  as  the  Jews.  In  Lord  Lyons'  des- 
patch of  the  6th  of  May,  in  which  he  re- 
ported on  the  condition  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey,  he  said — 

''  In  short,  very  little  progreM  has  been  made 
towards  enabling  the  Christians  to  feel  that  the 
Ottoman  Govemroent  is,  as  regards  them,  a  na- 
tional Government.  They  submit  to  it  as  a  less 
evil  than  anarchy  and  confusion  ;  and  each  Chris- 
tian race  seems  to  value  it  chiefly  against  what 
appears  to  be  to  each  the  great  object  of  dread 
— the  domination  of  any  of  the  other  Christian 
races  in  the  empire/' 

This  paragraph  well  deserved  the  attention 
of  those  who  fancied  that  the  overthrow 
of  the  Turkish  Government  would  be  a 
panacea  for  the  evils  affecting  its  Christian 
subjects.  The  hon.  Baronet  concluded  by 
asking  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  whether  he  had  received  any  in- 
telligence on  the  subject  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Jews  of  Roumania  since  the  pre- 
sentation to  Parliament  of  the  Papers  re- 
lating to  it,  and  by  moving  for  any  sub- 
sequent Correspondence  that  might  have 
taken  place  ? 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
Copy  of  further  Correspondence  relating  to  the 
persecution  of  Jews  in  Moldavia/' — (Sir  Francis 
Ooldimid,) 

-*- instead  thereof* 

•  Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
doubtless  the  young  Prince  who  ruled  over 
the  district  in  question  was  well  disposed 
to   prevent  anything  like  the  persecution 

Sir  Francis  Qoldhmid 


to  which  the  hon.  Baronet  had  called  atten- 
tion. It  must  at  the  same  time  be  sdmitted 
that,  reigning,  as  he  did,  over  a  countrj 
which  scarcely  came  within  the  Hmits  of 
civilization,  and  which  was  troubled  by 
domestic  dissensions,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  him  to  realize  his  wishes  in 
that  respect.  He  was  happy  to  find  that 
the  period  over  which  the  alleged  outrages 
extended  did  not  appear  of  very  long 
duration,  and  was  inclined  to  think  that 
Mr.  Green  would  not  have  sent  so  satisfac- 
tory a  report  on  the  subject  if  their  severity 
had  not  been  considerably  mitigated.  The 
persecution  of  the  Jews  should  not  be  tole- 
rated in  the  present  day,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  the  existence  of  that  creed 
should  be  considered  hostile  to  Christianitj. 
On  the  contrary  its  existence  had  been  of 
benefit  to  Christianity.  They  were  in- 
debted to  the  Jews  for  the  preservation  of 
the  language  in  connection  with  which  the 
Christian  religion  was  founded.  No  part 
of  the  literary  efforts  of  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  held  a  prominent  position  in  that 
House  was  more  interesting  or  more  to  bis 
credit  than  the  defence  he  had  opened  for 
that  race.  He  thought  it  was  necessary 
that  means  should  be  devised  for  giving 
the  House  an  opportunity  to  express  its 
opinion  upon  engagements  made  by  the 
Crown  of  a  diplomatic  nature  previoos  to 
ratification. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  be 
desired  to  express  his  grateful  thanks  to 
the  noble  Lord  at  the  bead  of  the  Foreign 
Office  for  the  course  he  bad  taken  in  refer- 
ence to  these  persecutions.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  the  interference  of  England  and 
France  had  saved  these  people  from  much 
heavy  persecution,  and  that  many  persons 
had  been  released  from  imprisonment  owing 
to  the  exertions  of  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries.  He  believed  that  not  only 
Jews  but  Christians  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  would  bless  the  noble  Lord  for  the 
course  he  had  taken. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  be  had  no  ob- 
jection whatever  to  place  the  Papers  asked 
for  by  the  bon.  Baronet  on  the  table  of  the 
House.  They,  however,  contained  very  fe'' 
details  beyond  those  which  had  already 
been  published.  The  latest  intelligence  on 
the  subject  had  been  received  that  morn- 
ing. Mr.  Green,  the  Consul,  writing  from 
Bucharest,  stated  that  Mr.  St.  Clair,  the 
Consul  at  Jassy,  had  had  an  interview 
with  Prince  Charles,  and  had  receired  an 
assurance  from  him  that  these  persecutions 
would  be  put  a  atop   to.     Whether  the 
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promise  woald  be  kepi  be  (Lord  Stanley) 
could  not  undertake  to  tay,  but  as  far  as 
the  matter  rested  with  the  Prince,  he  be- 
lieTod  that  he  was  perfectly  sincere  in  what 
he  said,  for  he  had  acted  very  fairly  in  all 
these  matters.  With  respect  to  the  persons 
by  whom  the  administration  of  the  country 
was  carried  out,  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  far  they  originated  and  traded  on,  for 
purposes  of  tbeir  own,  the  popular  agita- 
tion, or  how  far  it  had  its  root  in  popular 
feeling.      No    doubt  the   country,    taken 
as  a  whole,  was  superstitious,  and  under 
ecclesiastical  influence ;   and,  probably,  a 
good   deal  of  that  feeling  existed   there 
which  prevailed  in  Europe  three  or  four 
centuries   ago,    when   men   thought  that 
a   little  persecution  of  others  atoned  for 
much  immorality  on  their  own  part.    Then 
again,  they  must  consider  that  the  popula- 
tion had  only  been  recently  emancipated  ; 
only  the  other  day  they  were  in  a  position 
of  inferiority,  and  he  was  afraid  that  the 
first  impulse  of  persons  so  circumstanced, 
was  to  assert,  in  an  unpleasant  manner, 
their  superiority  over  persons  of  another 
race  who  might  be  in  their  power.     He 
did  not  think  the  persecutions  had  been 
directed   against   the   Jewish    community 
solely  on  account  of  their  wealth.     It  was 
a   matter  of   popular  prejudice.     If  that 
prejudice  was  really   strong  and   general, 
be  could  not  hold  out  a  hope  that  it  would 
be  entirely  removed  by  diplomatic  action, 
and  in  that  case  they  must  trust  to  time 
and   the   moral   pressure  of  the  civilized 
communities  of  Europe.    At  any  rate,  the 
English  Government  would  do  all  that  was 
reasonable  and  possible ;  and  the  French 
Government    were    acting   cordially   with 
them  in   the  matter.     He  need    not  say 
that  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  more  dis- 
cossion  there  was  and  the  more  publicity 
was  given  to  the  subject  the  better. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  voithdrawn, 

MEDICAL  OFFICERS  OF  THE  ARMY, 
RESOLUnOK. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  lieport  of 
the  lOth  of  August,  1866,  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Rank, 
Pay  and  Position  of  the  Medical  OflBcers  of 
the  Army.  On  this  subject  he  could  not 
help  recalling  to  mind  the  period  of  the 
Russian  War,  at  the  commencement  of 
which  the  Crimea  was  the  veritable  Acel- 
dama of  the  British  Army — and  remind- 
ing the  House  of  the  noble  exertions  of 


Lord   Herbert   and  Miss   Nightin$rale   to 
remedy  the  then  existing  evils.     With  re- 
spect to   the    proceedings   of  the   Select 
Committee  of  1866,  it  appeared  from  the 
evidence  of  Professor  Longmore,  Dr.  Rees, 
and  Dr.  George  Johnson,  that  the  chance 
of  promotion  for   medical   officers  in  the 
army  was  so  small  that  only  inferior  candi- 
dates could  be  expected  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice.    In  1865  the  candidates  were  almost 
all  of  the  third  class.     During  the  present 
year  the  highest  number  of  marks  obtained 
was  1,079,  the  maximum   being  3,400  ; 
and    the  lowest    number    was   146,    the 
minimum   being   1,034.     The    conclusion 
which  the  Committee  of  1866  came  to  upon 
the  evidence  was  that  there  was  a  consider- 
able deficiency  of  candidates  of  that  high 
class  of  professional  attainment  who  it  was 
hoped  would  present  themselves  as  com- 
petitors,  and  they   recommended   that   a 
better  system  should  be  adopted,  and  that 
the  Warrant  of  1858  should  be  carried  out. 
The  evidence  also  showed  that  the  candi- 
dates were  not  welUeducated  professional 
men,  and  therefore  a  greater  number  were 
rejected  in  1865  than  in  1863.  He  thought 
all  the  facts  proved  clearly  that  the  non- 
execution  of  the  Warrant  of  1858  had  had 
a  progressively  injurious  effect  upon  the 
qualifications  of  the  candidates  for  the  Army 
Medical  Service,  and  therefore  the  Com- 
mittee of  1866   were   perfectly  right   in 
issuing  the  recommendations  for  the  Go- 
vernment  to    act   upon.      Those    recom- 
mendations were — first,  that  at  alt  boards 
except  courts  martial  and   inquiries  into 
military  offences,  medical  officers  should  sit 
according  to  their  medical  rank,  as  ordered 
by  the  Warrant  of  1858»  and  not  attend 
merely  as  witnesses  (the  present  system 
was  that  they  were  summoned  merely  as 
witnesses,  and  were  not  allowed  to  sit  on 
the  bench  upon   ordinary  inquiries);    se- 
condly, that    the  senior  military  officers 
should  preside,  but  that  the  medical  officer 
should  have  the  same  relative  position  ac- 
cording to  the  rank  which  he  held  as  the 
military  officer  ;  thirdly,  that  in  the  monthly 
Army  List  the   names    of    the   medical 
officers  should  be  published  in  the  ordinary 
course ;     fourthly,   that    medical    officers 
ranking  with  field  officers  should  be  allowed 
to  hold  the  same  position  as  military  offi- 
cers of  the  same  rank  ;    and,  fifthly,  that 
an  increase  of  pay  should  be  granted  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment.   The  Warrant  carrying  out  this  last 
recommendation  was  dated  the  1st  of  April 
last,  and  made  no  reference  whatever  to 
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the  other  recommendations  of  the  Com-j 
mittee  or  the  Warrant  of  1858.  The  medi- 
cal officers,  therefore,  did  not  know  whether 
the  Warrant  of  1858  was  in  existence,  or 
whether  it  was  intended  to  carry  out  the 
other  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
The  medical  officers  were  satisfied  with  the 
rate  of  service  pay  as  settled  by  the  Circular 
of  1866,  but  not   with   the  retiring   pay 
allowed  by  the  Warrant  of  1st  April.  After 
a  certain  period  of  service  a  surgeon- major 
was  entitled  to  retire  upon  a  rate  of  pay 
which  should  not  exceed  one  half  of  his  full 
pay.      Thus,  a  surgeon-major  of  twenty 
years'  standing  would  be  entitled  to  a  re- 
tiring pension  of  12«.  a  day,  while  an  as- 
sistant  surgeon    who   might  have  served 
thirty  or  forty  years  would  only  be  entitled 
to  a  retiring  pension  of  8<.  9d,  a  day.  The 
half-pay  ought  to  be  regulated  by  length  of 
service,  and  not  by  the  name  given  to  the 
officer.     At  a  recent  meeting  in  Dublin  a 
Besolution  was  passed  on  the  subject,  and 
condemnatory  of  the  Government  for  not 
declaring   whether  the  Warrant  of  1858 
was  or  was  not  to  be  carried  out.     With 
reference  to  the  period  of  five  years  men- 
tioned in  the  proviso  in    the  Warrant  of 
April  he  would  allude  to  Returns  which  had 
been  laid  on  the  table  in  1861,  and  which 
showed  the  number  of  assistant-surgeons 
and   surgeons  in   the  Service  to  be  738, 
while    the    average  vacancies   were    only 
eighteen,  so  that  by  seniority  an  assistant 
surgeon  would  have  to  serve  forty  years 
before  he  could  attain  the  rank  of  surgeon, 
and  after  that  time  he  would  be  entitled 
to  only  8«.  a  day.     The  Returns  on  the 
same  subject,  which  applied  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  in  India  as  well  as  at  home, 
embracing  the  last  ten  years  showed  that 
it  would  take  an  assistant- surgeon  thirty- 
one  years  to  become  a  full  surgeon,  and 
even  then  he  would  only  be  entitled  to  a 
retiring  pension  of  8«.  9d.  a  day.     The 
remedy  for  that,  in   the   opinion  of  the 
medical  officers,  was  for  the  Secretary  at 
War  to  fix  a  time  within  which  assistant- 
surgeons   would   be  entitled    to    rank  as 
surgeons.     It  was  also  suggested  that  in- 
stead of  assistant-surgeon  the  title  of  junior 
surgeon  should  be  given  them.     He  did 
not  see  why  there  should  not  be  in  a  regi- 
ment two  surgeons  as  well  as  two  captains 
and  two  majors.     Their  real  grievance  was 
that  by  the  seniority  principle  of  advance- 
ment they  might  serve  thirty-one  years  as 
assistant-surgeon,  with  a  retiring  pay  of 
only  85.  a  day.  The  promotion  was  fixed  at 
ten  years  in  the  naval  servicOy  and  at  twelve 
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years  in  India,  and  the  medical  officers  sair 
no  reason  why  similar  roles  should  not  pre- 
vail in  the  ordinary  service  of  Her  Majesty. 
That  was  a  matter  which  the  Secretary 
for  War  ought  to  take  into  consideration. 
There  was  also  a  difference  between  the 
cavalry  and  the  infantry  service  with  respect 
to  medical  officers.  In  the  cavalry,  although 
the  pay  of  other  officers  might  be  increased, 
there  was  no  increase  in  that  of  the  medical 
officers.    In  the  cavalry,  the  medical  officer 
had  to  keep  a  horse,  for  which  he  had  to 
pay  8<l.  a  day  for  forage,  while  in  the  in- 
fantry the  medical  officer  received  1«.  lOd. 
a  day  for  his  horse's  forage.     He  thought 
that  medical  officers  in  both  these  branches 
of  the  service  should  be  put  on  the  same 
footing.     He  was  persuaded  that  such  a 
reform  would  be  not  only  fair  and  reason- 
able, but  would  be  the  very  best  economy. 
It  would  not  be  disputed  that  a  good  regi- 
mental doctor  was  worth  a  hundred  times 
the  pay  he  received,  whilst  a  bad  regi- 
mental  doctor  would  be  a  positive  loss. 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  declared  that  his 
Surgeon  General  O'Leira  was  worth  six 
generals,  and  he  (Mr.  Synan)  considered 
that  a  good  regimental  doctor  was  at  least 
worth  one  general.     Sir  James  Outram, 
also,  on  his  death-bed  said — 

"  It  pains  mo  to  think  that  the  seryioes  of 
medical  oflScers  are  so  ill  requited,  and  that  my 
efforts  to  obtain  justice  for  them  haTC  been  at- 
tended with  80  little  effect;  but  the  time  is  coming 
when  they  must  be  properly  reoogniied— the  next 
war  will  settle  this  long  oontroversy  terribly  in 
their  favour." 

The  hon.  Gentleman,  in  conclasion,  moved 
the  Resolution  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 


Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  word* 
"  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  alteration  maW 
in  the  Royal  Warrant  of  the  Ist  day  of  Octojjsr 
1858,  has  not  only  operated  prejudicially  to  tw 
interests  of  the  medical  profession,  but  prodaoea 
an  injurious  effect  upon  the  Military  Sernoo  <» 
the  Country,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  procure* 
better  qualified  class  of  Medical  OflBcers,  a^^ 
thereby  promote  the  greater  efficiency  of  the  Mi 
tary  Service  generally  if  the  recommendations  w 
the  said  Committee  were  carried  out  in  their  in- 
tegrity,"— {Mr.  Synan,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question   proposed,    ««That  the  word« 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
Question." 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  thft^f 

the  hon.  Member  was  of  opinion  *°**t^|, 
medical  officers  of  the  army  had  not  of*" 
treated  in  a  satisfactory  and  deserfiBS 
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manner,  he  was  quite  right  in  bringing  the 
subject  under  the  notice  of  the  House.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  that 
the  armj  ought  to  hare  competent  and 
well  -  qualified  surgeons,  and  it  was  no 
less  essential  that  they  should  be  treated, 
both  by  the  army  and  by  the  Government, 
in  a  most  kind  and  liberal  spirit.  No  class 
of  persons,  indeed,  were  more  entitled  to 
consideration,  honour,  and  credit,  than  the 
medical  officers  of  the  army  and  nary. 
Wherever  there  was  danger  they  were  al- 
ways ready  to  share  it ;  thoy  were  always 
willing  to  do  even  more  than  their  duty, 
and  from  considerations  both  of  good  feel- 
ing and  good  policy  they  were  entitled  to 
the  most  generous  treatment.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  really  was,  whether  or  not, 
looking  to  what  had  taken  place  of  late 
years  with  respect  to  both  services,  the 
medical  officers  had  at  the  present  time 
any  ground  of  complaint  ?  The  Member 
for  Limerick  seemed  to  think  they  had, 
and  in  support  of  this  view  had  adverted 
to  the  Warrant  issued  in  1858.  That 
Warrant  was  issued  at  a  time  when  his 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Huntingdonshire  was  Secretary  for 
War,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  admitted 
that  it  was  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  the 
greatest  kindness  and  generosity  towards 
the  medical  offiers  of  the  army.  But  the 
hon.  Gentleman  complained  that  that  War- 
rant had  been  subsequently  allowed  to  fall 
into  neglect.  Now,  he  believed  the  War- 
rant was  not  carried  out  to  its  full  extent, 
and  the  result  was  that  evils  and  incon- 
veniences arose,  so  that  a  further  inquiry 
became  necessary.  Accordingly  in  1866, 
a  Committee  was  appointed,  presided  over 
by  Sir  Alexander  Milne,  who  was  now  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  now  complained  that  the  re- 
commendations of  that  Committee  had  also 
been  neglected.  He  must  say,  however, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  hon.  Member  had 
Bomewhat  overstated  this  part  of  his  case. 
The  hon.  Member  had  referred  to  a  point 
on  which  the  medical  officers  were  very 
sensitive — namely,  their  relative  rank  in 
regard  to  the  other  officers  of  the  army, 
and  particularly  to  the  position  which  the 
medical  officers  occupied  when  called  upon 
to  assist  in  mixed  Boards  of  Inquiry.  The 
fact,  however,  was  that  the  Committee  re- 
commended that  when  medical  officers  were 
engaged  on  such  boards  they  should  be 
entitled  to  occupy  the  position  which  their 
relative  rank  entitled  them  to;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  recommended  that  mixed 


boards  should  not  be  continued.  Now, 
whatever  might  be  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  these  ^mixed  boards,  he,  being  an  un- 
professional man,  was  unable  to  say ;  but 
It  was  at  all  events  clear  that  that  recom- 
mendation absolutely  confirmed  the  rule 
that  if  medical  officers  did  sit  on  mixed 
boards  they  should  have  the  benefit  of 
their  full  rank.  Then  as  to  the  position 
of  medical  officers  at  the  mess,  the  recom- 
mendation was  that  if  they  did  not  enjoy 
their  full  relative  rank  they  should  be  al- 
lowed to  hold  the  second  place.  That  re- 
commendation also  had  been  acted  upon, 
and  in  his  judgment  met  the  difficulty  of 
the  case.  Again,  there  were  recommenda- 
tions respecting  the  position  which  medical 
officers  were  to  occupy  in  the  army,  and 
the  greater  part  of  these  recommendations 
were  acquiesced  in.  It  was  true  that  a 
recommendation  that  they  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  classification  which  they  for- 
merly held  had  been  disapproved  at  the 
Horse  Guards  and  at  the  War  Office  ;  but 
this  was,  he  believed,  a  point  of  minor 
importance.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had 
thought  that  the  medical  officers  should  be 
allowed  to  have  chargers,  and  to  appear 
mounted  on  parade;  but  the  fact  was  that 
the  recommendation  was  to  the  effect  that 
it  should  be  compulsory  on  them  to  do  so. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  whether  in 
consequence  of  medical  officers  of  infantry 
regiments  not  being  skilful,  or  from  other 
causes,  that  this  was  regarded  by  the 
medical  officers  not  as  a  boon  but  quite  the 
reverse,  and  therefore  the  recommenda- 
tion had  not  been  enforced.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  touched  so  lightly  on  the  rate  of  pay 
which  the  medical  officers  received,  and  in 
this  respect  he  challenged  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  say  that  they  were  not  most  gene- 
rously and  liberally  treated  ?  [Mr.  Synan  : 
I  said  so.]  Surely,  then,  when  the  hon. 
Gentleman  made  a  complaint  that  these 
officers  were  not  well  treated,  he  must 
admit  that  that  was  a  most  important 
exception.  He  did  not  believe  that  any 
Gentleman  would  remain  thirty  years  an 
assistant-surgeon  if  he  were  worth  pro« 
moting.  With  few  exceptions  he  believed 
that  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  literally  and  in  spirit 
carried  out,  and  that  the  army  surgeons, 
so  far  as  these  recommendations  were  con- 
cerned, had  no  ground  to  complain.  That 
there  was  a  deficiency  of  candidates  both 
for  the  army  and  the  navy  was  unfor- 
tunately the  fact ;  and  he  should  be  glad 
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to  make  any  arran/j^etnents  which  he  oon- 
Bifitently  could  make  in  order  to  render  the 
military  serTice  more  attractive. 

Sir  ROBERT  ANSTRUTHER  said, 
he  thought  the  officers  both  of  the  army 
and  of  the  navy  had  been  very  handsomely 
rated  as  to  pay  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet. 
As  the  right  hon.  Baronet  said  the  whole 
cause  of  the  dissatisfaction  existing  among 
the  medical  officers  of  the  army  had  arisen 
from  the  alteration  in  the  Warrant  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  1858.  Had  that  Warrant  been 
carried  out  Parliament  would  not  have 
heard  a  word  of  these  complaints,  and  the 
present  dearth  of  first-class  medical  men 
in  the  army  would  not  have  been  as  la- 
mentable as  it  now  is. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  that  after  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ho 
should  not  press  his  Motion. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  wxihdravm. 


CASE   OF   FULFORD  AND  WELLSTEAD. 
MOTIOK  FOR  AN  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  conviction  of  two  men, 
Henry  Fulford  and  Mark  Wellstead,  for 
poaching,  by  the  Salisbury  bench  of  county 
magistrates,  in  March  last,  and  to  move 
an  address  for  a  copy  of  the  depositions 
on  which  such  conviction  was  based.  He 
was  not  without  hope  that  his  Motion  would 
be  acceded  to,  as  he  would  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  proving  his  case  to  the  House.  If 
his  case  was  an  erroneous  one,  it  was  due 
to  the  magistrates  whose  conduct  was  im- 
pugned, to  the  administration  of  justice  in 
this  country,  to  the  public  feeliog  of  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  al- 
leged outrage  on  justice  was  committed, 
that  its  error  should  be  fairly  and  fully  es- 
tablished. On  the  contrary,  if  the  case  he 
brought  forward  could  not  be  gainsaid  or 
contradicted,  it  was  due  to  those  who  had 
been  aggrieved  that  they  should  not  be  left 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  House.  The 
gentleman  upon  whose  authority  he  made 
his  statement  was  the  Rev.  Richard  Payne, 
vicar  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where 
this  affair  took  place.  He  had  not  the 
honour  of  Mr.  Payne's  acquaintance,  he 
had  never  seen  him,  but  knew  something 
of  him  by  report,  and  he  could  assert  that 
as  regarded  education,  social  position,  and 
what  was  at  least  as  valuable — prudence 
and  discretion — he  could  not  possibly  call 
into  court  a  more  creditable  or  satisfactory 

Sir  John  Pahington 


witness.     It  was  due  to  this  gentleman  to 
say  that  he  (Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor)  brought 
him  forward  on  his  own  responsibility  and 
from  a  sense  of  public  duty.    That  gentle- 
man had  made  no  request  to  be  brought 
forward   in   connection  with  this  matter, 
and  when  communicated  with  he  said  it 
would  be  more  agreeable  to  him  to  allow 
the  matter  to  drop;  but  that  if  he  (Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor)  thought  it  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic  duty  to  bring   the  case  forward,  he 
could  say  that  he  was  unable  to  give  him 
a  single  circumstance  in  mitigation  of  the 
facts.     Now,  the  facts  were  these:— On 
the  26th  of  Mareh  last,  George  Pilgrim, 
a  gamekeeper,  took  oat  summonses  for 
poaching  against  Qeorge  Fulford,  Heniy 
Fulford,  and  Mark  Wellstead.     About  the 
first-named  of  these  three  men  no  question 
arose  that  he  was  guilty,  and  he  absconded. 
Henry  Fulford  and  Mark  Wellstead,  bow- 
ever,  appeared  and  protested  that  they  hid 
been  in  bed  the  whole  night.     The  game- 
keeper swore    that   in   the  early  spring 
morning,  an  hour  before  sunrise,  he  saw 
three  men   running  away,   and  that  de- 
fendants were  two  of  them.     This  was  all 
the  testimony  against  them.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  sworn  by  the  father  of  one 
that  his  son  was  sleeping  in  the  same  room 
with  him  at  the  time  ;  and  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  other  deposed  that  he  was 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  them.  The 
woman  who  appeared  to  be  a  remarkably 
conscientious  witness  deposed  that  she  slept 
as  usual  that  night,  but  she  could  positirelj 
testify  that  the  prisoner  was  in  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  Stephen  Deer  swore  that  he  saw 
two  men  running  away,  and  that  the  two 
men  taken  up  were  not  those  he  saw  running 
away.    They  had,  therefore,  the  assertion 
of  the  gamekeeper  on  the  one  side;  while 
on  the  other  hand,  they  had  in  the  one 
case  two  witnesses,  and  in  the  other  three 
witnesses  swearing  in  direct  contradiction. 
One  would  have  supposed  that  if  the  balance 
of  evidence  was  not  in  favour  of  the  pri- 
soner, yet  if  there  was  a  doubt  the  prisoner 
would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it.    But— 

"  Things  bad  began  make  strong  themselfcs 
by  ill." 

Things  were  indeed  bad  begun  for  these 
poor  men  when  country  gentlemen  entered 
that  court  and  took  their  seats  on  the  bench 
against  men  who  in  point  of  fact  were 
offenders  against  them.  And  the  thing 
that  was  bad  begun  made  strong  itself  by 
ill,  because  it  predisposed  the  magistrates 
to  weigh  in  a  false  scale  the  evidenee  pro- 
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dacecl  before  them,  and  to  riolate  the  first 
principle  of  English  law,  that  a  man  was 
to  be  held  innocent  till  he  was  found  guilty. 
In  this  case  the  magistrates,  in  spite  of 
the  testimony  which  had  been  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  prisoners,  found  them  guilty. 
Fulford  was  lightly  treated,  and  only  sen- 
tenced to  six  weeks'  imprisonment,  because 
bis  character  had  been  hitherto  irreproach- 
able; while  Wellstead  receired  three  months, 
because  he  had  before  been  conTioted  of 
poaching.  Now,  the  first  thing  which 
struck  one  in  this  case  was,  not  merely 
the  fact  that  the  magistrates  accepted  as 
gospel  truth  the  testimony  of  the  game- 
keeper, but  they  seemed  to  think  him  such 
an  unquestionable  witness  that  they  did 
not  think  it  was  worth  their  while  to  cross- 
examine  him.  They  refused  eren  to  cross- 
examine  him,  and  although  they  did  not 
go  so  far  as  to  charge  the  woman  by  im- 
plication with  perjury,  they  intimated  that 
she  possibly  might  hare  been  mistaken, 
and  that  although  she  saw  her  son  in  the 
bed-room  at  nine  and  at  fiye,  yet,  in  the 
interval,  he  might  have  gone  out  when  she 
was  asleep  and  done  his  little  bit  of  poach- 
ing. If  they  had  taken  the  trouble  to  cross- 
examine  Pilgrim  the  gamekeeper,  they 
would  have  found  that  he  deposed  to  see- 
ing the  men  at  a  quarter  to  five,  one  mile 
away  from  his  home.  Either,  then,  the 
men  were  innocent  and  the  gamekeeper 
had  made  a  mistake,  or  the  father  and 
mother  had  perjured  themselves.  But  Pil- 
grim the  gamekeeper  was  not  altogether 
an  irreproachable  witness ;  for  on  a  previous 
occasion  there  had  been  a  conviction  on  his 
evidence,  in  which  he  had  been  proved  to 
be  wrong;  and  singularly  enough  the  clerk 
of  the  magistrates  urged  that  in  his  favour, 
because  he  said  that  having  made  such  a 
mistake  once  before,  he  would  be  likely 
to  be  more  careful  on  a  future  occasion. 
If  that  was  the  idea  of  justice  these  per- 
sons entertained  one  could  not  but  be  filled 
with  admiration  at  the  entire  harmony  and 
homogeneity  which  characterized  all  the 
surroundings  of  this  case,  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  magistrates  and  their  clerk. 
As  was  the  magistrate  so  was  the  clerk, 
and  as  was  the  clerk  so  was  the  only 
witness.  Pilgrim,  indeed,  said  that  he  had 
another  witness,  but  when  asked  why  he 
did  not  bring  him  forward,  he  said,  ''  Oh, 
the  magistrates  would  be  satisfied  with 
his  word  ;"  and  so  the  clerk  said  to  Mr. 
Payne — 

"  If  yoa  are  dissatisfied  with  the  oonvietion, 
appeal  to  the  Home  Seoretarj ;  he  will  refer  to 
the  magistrates,  and  the  magistrates  will  report ;" 


implying  that  their  Report  would  end  the 
whole  matter,  and  the  inference  being  that 
the  elerk  would  put  the  reply  into  his  pocket, 
and  they  would  hear  no  more  of  it.  But 
while  the  magistrates  and  the  clerk  afi^ected 
to  believe  the  men  guilty,  all  the  neighbour- 
hood knew  they  wore  innocent ;  and  they 
knew  it  for  the  reason  that  they  were  per- 
fectly cogniiant  of  who  had  committed  the 
offence.     Mr.  Payne  says — 

'*  I  did  not  willinglj  interfere  in  this  matter; 
bat  it  was  too  much  for  anj  man  with  any  sense 
of  justice,  or  self-respect,  to  put  up  with." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say— - 

"  For  some  time  I  heard  unpleasant  ru- 
moars ;  but,  in  what  I  now  think  a  misplaced 
confidence  in  the  administration  of  justice,  I 
made  no  inquiry ;  at  last  I  was  forced  to  do  so, 
and  was  put  into  conmiunication  with  one  of  the 
real  culprits,  Charles  Moody,  who  told  me  the 
whole  truth  of  the  matter." 

He  was  thoroughly  convinced  that  George 
and  Mary  Wellstead  were  thoroughly 
trustworthy  witnesses  ;  and,  moreover, 
the  men  in  question  had  confessed 
that  they  were  the  real  offenders.  The 
House  would  perhaps  be  of  opinion  that 
upon  this  fact  coming  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  magistrates,  they  would  at  once 
I  hasten  to  undo  the  wrong  of  which  they 
had  been  guilty,  and  that  the  post  and  the 
telegraph  would  alike  be  set  in  motion  to 
secure  the  men's  release.  Mr.  Payne  took 
the  man  who  had  made  the  confession  be- 
fore Mr.  Hinxman,  one  of  the  committing 
magistrates;  he  confessed  himself  to  be  tho 
real  offender,  and  showed  his  knowledge  of 
the  other.  This  offender  was  Stephen 
Deer,  who  swore  that  the  prisoners  were 
not  the  men  ;  but  also  swore  falsely, 
being  unwilling  to  commit  himself,  t))at 
he  did  not  know  who  the  real  offenders 
were.  Mr.  Payne  naturally  thought  that 
the  magistrates  would  have  done  the  men 
justice,  and  have  applied  to  the  Homo 
Office  to  release  them  from  prison  ;  but,  to 
his  surprise,  on  the  20th  of  Maybe  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Hinxman  that  he  had 
heard  from  Lord  Folkestone,  and  that  ofter 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence  and 
otherwise,  they  must  decline  taking  any 
further  steps  in  the  matter.  The  House 
would  observe  that  those  magistrates  who 
sit  on  the  Bench  to  administer  justice  sup- 
plement the  evidence  by  the  words  '*  and 
otherwise."  Did  that  **  otherwise,*'  which 
apparently  weighed  so  strongly  in  the  con- 
sideration they  gave  to  this  case,  mean 
vague  rumour,  or  evidence  that  might  have 
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been  called  ?  He  believed  that  it  would 
be  found  to  mean  that  a  man  named  Sher- 
wood saw  the  men  running  awaj,  attempt- 
ing to  disguise  themselves  ;  that  he  recog- 
nized one  of  them  as  George  Fulford,  but 
could  not  recognize  the  other  two  ;  and  he 
it  was  who  told  Pilgrim,  the  gamekeeper, 
that  he  thought  he  was  not  far  wrong.  It 
turned  out  afterwards  that  these  men  were 
Stephen  Deer  and  Charles  Moody ;  and 
Moody  being  a  remarkably  little  man,  when 
that  description  was  given  to  the  game- 
keeper,  he  rushed  at  once  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  must  be  Wellstead,  because  he  also 
was  a  little  man.  Well,  notwithstanding 
that  all  this  evidence  was  procured  and  for- 
warded to  the  Home  Secretary,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  declined  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  It  would  be  impertinent  on  his 
part  to  attempt  to  guess  why  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  declined  to  interfere;  but  he 
conceived  that  he  must  have  been  animated 
by  one  of  two  reasons.  He  had  either 
looked  into  the  evidence  upon  which  the 
magistrates  had  decided  the  case,  and  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  magistrates 
were  right,  or  he  declined  to  look  into  the 
evidence  at  all.  If  the  former  was  the 
case,  he  could  only  say  that  the  Home 
Secretary's  mode  of  weighing  evidence  was 
as  peculiar  as  that  of  the  magistrates 
themselves  ;  and  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man never  looked  into  the  evidence  at  all, 
then  the  result  was  that  the  public  were 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  were  absolutely 
in  the  power,  and  at  the  mercy,  of  these 
county  magistrates,  and  they  might  do  as 
they  liked  without  an  appeal  to  the  Home 
Secretary.  It  was  somewhere  before  the 
29lh  of  May  that  Mr.  Payne  wrote  to  the 
magistrates,  and  afterwards  sent  the  infor- 
mation to  the  Home  Secretary,  stating  that 
this  unhappy  case  never  stood  upon  more 
than  one  leg  ;  and  now  that  the  evidence 
of  the  gamekeeper  had  broken  down,  it  had 
no  leg  left  at  all.  The  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood were  quite  of  that  opinion  ;  for 
a  petition  signed  by  great  numbers,  from 
the  vicar,  churchwardens,  and  inhabitants 
of  Downton,  was  prepared,  praying  for  a 
reversion  of  the  sentence.  How  much  this 
may  have  influenced  the  Minister  I  know 
not,  but  on  Tuesday,  June  17th,  orders 
were  sent  down  that  Wellstead  should  be 
released.  Now,  this  man  was  released 
because  he  was  not  guilty;  and  Mr.  Payne 
thought  that,  at  least,  the  justice  would 
be  done  of  releasing  his  bail  from  re- 
ponsibility  ;  and,  accordingly,  on  the  1 8th 
of  June,   he  wrote  to  the  Home  Secre- 

Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor 


tary  stating  that  it  was  hard  enough  upon 
the   poor  man   to  have  suffered  an  qd- 
just  imprisonment ;    but  it  would  be  still 
harder  on  him  if  his  bail  were  not  released; 
but  it  was  almost  incredible  that  no  answer 
whatever  had  been  received  to  that  appli- 
cation.    This  was  the  case  which  be  bad 
to  present  to  the  House.     They  sometimes 
heard  it  charged  against  Reformers  that  in 
their  speeches  they  endeavoured   to  set 
class  against  class  ;  but  was  there  ever  a 
case  more  likely  to  set  the  peasantry  against 
the  squirearchy  than  the  one  which  he  now 
brought  forward  ?     Let  hon.  Members  trj 
to  bridge   over  the  abyss  that  separated 
them  from  that  class — ^put  themselves  in 
their  position,  and  imagine  what  would  be 
their  feelings  if  subjected    to  the  gross 
wrong  and  injustice  to  which  these  men 
had  been  subjected.     He  was  quite  sore 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  would  feel  most  io' 
dignant  if,  under  such  laws  as  the  Game 
Laws,  they  were  wrongfully  accused,  and 
sent  to  prison  upon  the  oath  of  a  single 
gamekeeper,  counter-proved  by  evidence 
upon  evidence.     Indeed^  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  the  feelings  of  what  had  been 
called  by  a  high  authority  the  **  wild  jus- 
tice of  revenge  "    would  not  enter  their 
minds.  What  must  be  the  feeling  of  hope- 
less insecurity  among  the  people  of  this 
neighbourhood,  not  one  of  whom  was  sure 
that  they  might  not  be  made  the  victim  of 
some  serviceable  rascal  anxious  to  procure 
a  conviction  which  he  knew  would  be  plea- 
sant to  his  master,  and  whose  oath  would 
be  held  to  weigh  more  than  any  number  of 
witnesses  that  they  could   bring,  especiatlj 
when    the  charge  was   Icnocking  over  a 
hare  which   happened  to  be  nibbling  his 
cabbages,  crossing  the  road,  or  nibbling 
on   his   master's   pasture.      He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that,  even  if  there  had 
been  no  evidence  brought  forward  to  rebut 
the  evidence  of  the  gamekeeper,  the  cti- 
dence  of  the  latter  was  not  sufficient  to 
have  convicted  these  men.     He  would  ask 
the  House  seriously  to  consider  for  one 
moment  how  such  a  state  of  things  affected 
these  poor  people  ?      He  would  say  that 
in  this  case  and  in  all  similar  cases — he  said 
in  all  similar  cases — because  they  all  knew 
that  this  was  a  sample  of  scores  and  hun- 
dreds  occurring   through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.     He  said  that  in  this 
and  similar  oases  a  terrible  wrong  was  done, 
a  reckless  denial  of  justice  was  perpetrated 
— a  wrong  which,  were  not  the  peasants 
the  mildest   and    kindliest  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  did  they  not  carry  for- 
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bearance  and  meekness  a1moBt»  if  it  bo 
possible,  to  a  fault,  no  class,  however  pow- 
erful, would  dare  to  inflict  on  any  portion 
of  their  fellow-countrymen,  however  hum- 
ble. He  begged  to  conclude  by  moving  an 
Address  for  a  Copy  of  the  Depositions  on 
which  this  conviction  had  been  based. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '<That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
direetions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
Copy  of  the  Depositions  on  which  the  conviction 
of  two  men  for  poaching  by  the  Salisbury  Bench 
of  County  Magistrates  in  March  last  was  based," 
—{Mr,  Taylor,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Mb.  marsh  said,  that,  as  one  of  the 
Salisbury  Bench,  he  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject.  With  reference  to 
the  last  observation  of  the  hon;  Gentleman, 
he  could  not  help  remarking  that,  if  hun- 
dreds of  such  cases  were  occurring,  it  was 
strange  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
hear  of  them  when  there  were  so  many 
hon.  Qentlemen  who  would  he  willing  to 
take  them  up.  As  to  the  particular  case 
itself,  he  had  very  little  to  say,  because  he 
was  not  present  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
viction. But  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  two  magistrates  who  presided  at 
the  hearing  of  the  case,  and  he  knew  that 
no  more  honourable  men  could  be  found. 
With  reference  to  the  sneer  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  as  to  one  of  them 
being  a  game  preserver,  he  might  observe 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  was  no 
game  preserver  at  all.  The  other  (Lord 
Folkestone)  was  the  son  of  a  most  able 
magistrate,  and  such  was  the  reputation  of 
the  noble  Lord  himself,  that  it  was  likely 
he  would  be  the  Chairman  of  the  next 
Quarter  Sessions.  He  thought  that  no 
suspicion  rested  on  the  magistrates.  The 
evidence  which  the  House  had  heard  that 
night  was  all  on  one  side — the  evidence  of 
mothers,  fathers,  and  other  relatives  of  the 
accused  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
wfts,  no  doubt,  considerable  inconsistency 
in  the  evidence  given  before  the  magis- 
trates, who  would,  he  felt  assured,  have 
never  wilfully  injured  any  persons,  however 
hamble. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  had  taken 
a  course  on  this  occasion  which  he  hoped 
he  should  never  see  followed  in  that  House. 
Ko   donbty  honour,  virtue,  and  integrity 

yOL.  CLXXXYin.  [thibd  sbbies]. 


would  die  with  the  hon.  Member,  and  not 
be  found  elsewhere.  He  had  presumed  in 
a  tone  as  unjustifiable  as  any  which  had 
ever  been  heard  in  that  House  to  speak  of 
the  magistrates  who  had  acted  in  the  case. 
Those  gentlemen  were  no  acquaintances  of 
his ;  but  he  must  protest  against  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  speaking  of  them  as 
men  who  had  the  baseness  to  convict  two 
persons  on  evidence  which  they  knew  to  be 
false,  simply  because  the  witness  against 
them  was  a  gamekeeper.  If  the  hon. 
Member  knew  anything  about  what  passed 
in  Criminal  Courts,  he  must  know  that  mis- 
takes as  to  identity  occurred  in  other  cases 
as  well  as  those  in  which  the  accused  were 
charged  with  breaches  of  the  Game  Laws. 
He  disdained  to  answer  the  charge  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  brought  against 
himself.  From  the  first  he  had  been  per- 
fectly disinterested  in  the  matter  ;  and, 
when  the  circumstances  were  brought  be- 
fore him,  he  took  the  course  which  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  the  correct  one.  It 
appeared  to  him,  on  a  careful  review  of  the 
facts,  that  there  was  so  much  doubt  in 
the  case  that  it  was  his  duty  to  release 
the  men.  One  of  the  men,  Henry  Ful- 
ford,  had  completed  the  term  of  his  im- 
prisonment six  weeks  before  the  case  was 
laid  before  him,  and  during  the  six  weeks 
no  remonstrance  had  been  made  by,  or 
on  behalf  of — that  man  as  far  as  he  was 
aware  of  no  remonstrance  had  been  sent 
in  to  the  Home  Office.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, too,  that  those  persons  had  an  op- 
portunity of  appealing  to  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions if  they  thought  that  they  had  been 
wrongly  convicted.  Henry  Fulford  re- 
mained in  prison  for  the  full  period  of  his 
sentence,  and  when  the  case  was  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  Home  Department 
a  number  of  statements  were  made,  and 
he  received  several  letters  on  the  subject 
of  the  conviction.  He  knew  from  his  ex- 
perience at  the  bar  how  difficult  it  was  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion  as  to  evidence 
without  having  the  witnesses  before  you 
face  to  face.  Without  affecting,  therefore, 
to  come  a  strict  conclusion  as  to  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  the  parties — because  he 
knew  how  difficult  it  was  to  come  to  a 
sound  conclusion  in  cases  of  alibi^'jet, 
believing  there  was  much  doubt  in  the  case 
he  thought  it  was  better  to  let  the  man 
who  was  still  in  prison  be  discharged.  At 
the  same  time  he  gave  directions  that  the 
men  should  be  set  free  from  their  bail.  If 
that  had  not  been  done,  it  was  not  his 
fault.     In  the  first  instance  this  case  had 
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been  taken  tip  in  a  very  different  spirit.  I  was  not  cross-examined  as  to  what  Stephen 


It  had  been  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
and  iearned  Member  for  Richmond.     How 
had  it  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Leicester  ?     He  did  not  handle 
it  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  displayed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Rich- 
mond.   'The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Richmond  had  spoken  of  the  magistrates 
in  the  eulogistic  terms  which  had  been  ap- 
plied to  those  gentlemen  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Salisbury.     He  did  not  say  that 
a  mistake  had  not  been  made.     He  should 
not  haye  allowed  the  man  to  be  released  if 
he  had  not' thought  that  there  was  great 
donbt  in  the  case  ;   but  game  prosecutions 
were  not  the  only  ones  in  which  persons 
were  convicted  on  the  eyidence  of  one  wit- 
ness.     The  cases   in   which  there  were 
convictions  on  the  evidence  of  one  witness 
were  numerous.     There  had  been  a  prose- 
cution in  which  seven  persons  were  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  one  witness, 
though  several  alibis   had    been  set  up. 
Afterwards  the  prisoners  indicted  for  per- 
jury the  person  who  had   sworn  against 
them  ;  but  they  failed  to  prove  that  the  case 
which  had  been  made  against  them  was  not 
perfectly  right.  In  spite  of  all  these  alibis  a 
jury  which  saw  these  men  face  to  face,  and 
saw  them  examined  and  tested  in  a  proper 
way,   came  to  the  conclusion   that   they 
would  believe  the  one  man  against. all  the 
witnesses  who  supported  the  alibis.    If  evi- 
dence were  to  be  estimated  by  the  number 
of  witnesses  rather  than  by  its  own  weight, 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  seemed 
to  think  it  should,  we  should  come  to  most 
unjust  decisions.     The  hon.  Member  re- 
marked that  one  of  the  magistrates  had 
said  something  about  "  evidence  and  other- 
wise."    The  new    evidence   adduced   in 
support  of  the  aliH  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  defendants,  except  that  of  his  father 
and  mother,  was  all  "otherwise ;  "  it  was 
not  given  on  oath  before  the  magistrates, 
but  sent  subsequently  to  the  Home  Office. 
Therefore,  what  the  magistrate  referred 
to  was  the  result  of  inquiries  he  had  made, 
which  he  supposed  confirmed  his  decision. 
Without  discussing  whether  it  was  right 
or    wrong,    he    believed    it    was    fairly, 
honestly,  and  justly  given,   because  the 
magistrates  believed  the  evidence  adduced. 
There  was  no  cross-examination,  nor  was 
it  the  duty  of  the  magistrates  to  make  such 
a  cross-examination  as  the  hon.  Member 
supposed.      The  hon.   Member's  idea  of 


Deer  had  said  about  seeing  some  man  mo- 
ning  away  a  mile  off.  It  would  hsTe  been 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  to  have  asked 
Pilgrim  about  what  Stephen  Deer  badseea 
a  mile  off. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  what  he  had 
stated  was  that  Pilgrim  ought  to  have  bees 
cross-examined  as  to  when  and  where  he 
saw  the  three  men  running  away. 

Mr.  GATHORNE   HARDY  said,  the 
mother  had  sworn  that  her  son  was  in  bed 
about  Bve  o'clock,  and  the  keeper  had  laid 
he  saw  the   man  between  four  and  fire 
o'clock  between  one  and  two  miles  from 
the  cottage  in  which  he  lived.    The  ma- 
gistrates knowing  how  indefinite  evidence 
as  to  time  frequently  was,  believed  from 
the  evidence  before  them  that  there  was 
time  for  the  man  to  have  got  from  where 
the  gamekeeper  saw  him    to  the  hoose 
where  he  lived,  at  the  hour  stated,  without 
imputing  perjury  to  the  father  or  mother. 
It  was  clear    that  there  was  a  ease  of 
poaching,   and    Stephen  Deer  said   that 
George  Folford,  who  had  absconded,  was 
one  of  the  men,  and  he  did  not  know  who  the 
others  were.    This  man  Deer  had  been  con- 
victed several  times  for  poaching,  and  the 
magistrates  did  not  rely  much  on  his  testi- 
mony.    He  had  subsequently  said  that  he 
himself  was  one  of  those  who  were  running 
away,  and  that  a  man  named  Moody  was 
the  other  ;   but  when  he  appeared  before 
Mr.   Hinxman,   the    magistrate,  he  was 
believed  by  that  gentleman  to  be  drunk, 
and  the  magistrate's  mind  was  not  moch 
affected  by  what  he  said.     He  mast  say 
that  nothing   could  have  convinced  him 
more  than  the  manner  in  which  this  esse 
had  been    brought   before  the  House  of 
the  impropriety  of    bringing   up  in  the 
House,  as  a  Oourt  of  Appeal,  such  oases. 
After  the  tone  and  spirit  of  the  speech 
that  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  for  Leicester,  he  must  say  that  he 
never  heard  any  one   attempt  to  enter 
upon  a  judicial  investigation  in  so  unjudicial 
a    manner.      The    hon.    Gentleman  had 
treated  the  magistrates  in  this  case  worse 
than  the  magistrates  would  have  treated 
any  witness  who  had  been  known  to  have 
perjured  himself  on  a  former  occasioo,  and 
had  assumed,  that  because  the  case  was 
one  of  poaching,  the  magistrates  had  dealt 
with  it  in  a  different  manner  to  that  in 
which  they  would  have  treated  any  other 
case.     He  might  just  as  well  have  said 


oross-examination    was  an    extraordinary   that  in  any  ordinary  case  of  robbery  na- 
one.    He  had  said  the  witness  Pilgrim  I  gistrates  had  so  deep  an  interest  in  pro- 
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tecting  their  neighbours*  property  that 
thej  would  believe  any  charge  that  was 
brought  before  them.  One  of  the  magis- 
trates, it  appeared,  was  not  a  game  pre- 
seryer,  and  he  ought  at  least  to  be  regarded 
as  a  disinterested  person.  However,  it 
was  not  for  him  (Mr.  Hardy)  to  defend  the 
magistrates.  He  believed  most  firmly 
that  the  bench  acted  upon  their  sense  of 
what  was  right,  that  they  weighed  the 
evidence,  and  further,  he  believed  that  the 
gamekeeper  himself  committed  no  wilful 
error.  He  (Mr.  Hardy),  however,  think- 
ing that  great  doubt  had  been  thrown 
upon  the  case,  ordered  the  man  to  be  set 
at  liberty ;  but  he  repeated  that  he  did  not 
think  that  the  magistrates  had  done  any« 
thing  to  subject  them  to  censure. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  that  since 
he  had  the  honour  of  being  a  Member  of  that 
House  he  had  never  heard  so  unjustifiable  an 
attack  made  upon  any  Member  of  it,  as  that 
which  had  been  made  on  bis  hon.  Friend 
by  so  high  a  functionary  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  shaken  a  single  word  of  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  only  misstated  what 
his  hon.  Friend  had  said,  being  too  angry 
to  attend  to  him.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man said  the  magistrates  believed  the  evi- 
dence given  before  them  to  be  true ;  but 
the  whole  strength  of  the  case  was  that 
the  tendency  of  magistrates  was  always  to 
believe  the  evidence  of  gamekeepers.  Whe- 
ther that  was  so  or  not,  it  was  the  general 
opinion,  and  this  was  an  extraordinary  and 
emphatic  corroboration  of  that  opinion.  It 
was  not  denied  that  Pilgrim  had  made  an 
unfortunate  mistake  as  to  identity  before, 
and  that  on  his  evidence  this  person  was 
found  guilty,  notwithstanding  the  other 
evidence  and  that  the  error  was  not  cor- 
rected until  evidence  had  been  produced  in 
addition — namely,  the  self-crimination  of 
other  persons.  One  would  think  it  was 
the  imperative  duty  of  the  magistrates  to 
sift  the  matter  to  the  very  bottom,  and  to 
take  care  that  the  whole  should  be  per- 
fectly understood,  so  that  they  might  be 
sure  that  they  were  not  continuing  to 
perpetrate  a  great  injustice.  As  to  appeal- 
ing to  Quarter  Sessions,  persons  in  the 
labouring  class  in  the  rural  districts  were 
not  likely  to  appeal  from  magistrates  to 
magistrates  ;  they  were  too  much  afraid, 
and  too  much  cowed  to  do  that ;  and, 
besides,  they  bad  not  the  pecuniary  means. 
The  only  other  thing  they  had  heard,  was 
that  one  of  these  magistrate!  was  likely 


to  be  appointed  chairman  of  Quarter  Ses- 
sions, in  which  office  he  would  have  to 
perform  some  of  the  most  important  judicial 
functions  that  could  devolve  on  any  person 
in  these  dominions,  with  the  least  amount 
of  responsibility.  They  might  be  honour- 
able men  ;  but  honourable  men  were  some- 
times singularly  prejudiced,  singularly  un- 
judicial, and  singularly  disposed  to  believe 
in  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  in  a  particular 
kind  of  charge. 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  he  thought  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  in  bringing 
forward  what  he  believed  to  be  a  gross 
case  of  magisterial  misdeeds,  had  been 
rebuked  by  the  Home  Secretary  in  a  tone 
which  ought  not  properly  to  be  adopted. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  could  bear  his  testimony  to  the  character 
and  position  of  the  two  magistrates  whose 
conduct  had  been  attacked.  There  were 
no  more  honourable  men  to  be  found,  or 
men  more  capable  of  discharging  judicial 
functions.  The  subject  had  been  brought 
forward  in  a  style  and  tone  which  reflected 
infinitely  greater  discredit  on  the  hon. 
Member  than  any  remarks  he  had  made 
could  do  on  these  magistrates.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  not  allow  the  Motion  to 
be  withdrawn,  but  express  their  sense  of 
it  by  rejecting  it  by  a  large  majority. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the  Home 
Secretary  if  he  intended  to  produce  the 
depositions?  [Mr.  Gathorne  Hardt  said 
there  were  none.]  He  had  rather  supposed 
that  was  the  case.  He  regretted  the 
magistrates  were  unable  to  give  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  made  the  convic- 
tion. He  would,  therefore,  move  to  add 
to  the  Motion  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  give  the  Correspondence  that 
had  taken  place  between  him  and  the 
magistrates.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
shook  his  head;  but  he  (Mr.  Forster)  could 
not  understand  why  he  should  refuse  to 
produce  the  Correspondence.  If  no  notes 
were  taken  he  was  at  a  loss  to  know  where 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  got  the  informa- 
tion on  which  he  acted.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  expressed  his  surprise  that 
notice  had  been  taken  of  this  matter.  It 
was  not  a  case  that  could  escape  being 
noticed.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
leased the  man  that  was  convicted,  and 
thereby  he  admitted  that  injustice  had 
been  done  to  the  man.  His  own  speech 
showed  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  notico 
of  the  case. 

Mr.  a.  SEYMOUR  said,  that,  as  a 
Wiltshire  magistrate,  he  was  lurprised  tc 
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hear  what  had  fallen  from  the  Home  Secre- 
tary with  reference  to  the  depositions.  He 
had  never  known  a  case  where  notes  were 
not  taken,  which  were  called  depositions. 
If  none  had  heen  taken  hy  the  clerk  to  the 
magistrates,  all  he  could  say  was  that  the 
practice  was  most  reprehensible.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  two  magis- 
trates referred  to  in  this  case,  and  it  would 
he  useless  for  him  to  add  anything  to  what 
had  been  said  in  their  favour  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  as  men  of  honour  and  men 
who  would  not  have  convicted  any  man 
unless  they  thoroughly  believed  at  the  time 
that  the  men  were  guilty. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  de- 
positions were  distinct  things,  and  well 
known  to  the  law.  They  were  taken  down, 
read  over,  and  signed  hy  the  witnesses, 
and  they  became  formal  documents  that 
could  be  produced  when  required.  In 
summary  convictions  it  was  only  usual  to 
take  short  notes. 

Mr.  EINNAIRD  said,  that  these  men 
had  suffered  punishment  at  the  hands  of 
the  magistrates  who  were  evidently  inte- 
rested parties.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
the  gentry  and  magistrates  in  this  county 
were  game  preservers,  but  they  held  in 
Scotland  that  it  was  inexpedient  that  game 
preservers  should  adjudicate  in  cases  of 
this  kind,  and  they  were  endeavouring  to 
substitute  the  sheriffs  of  the  county  for 
such  interested  judges.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  the  hereditary 
judicial  mind  of  one  of  the  magistrates 
connected  with  this  case.  They  might 
have  a  hereditary  Legislature,  but  a  here- 
ditary judicial  mind  was  something  remark- 
able. As  this  matter  had  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention,  he  thanked  the 
hon.  Member  for  having  brought  it  forward. 
When  we  obtained  a  reformed  House  of 
Commons,  cases  of  this  nature  would  obtain 
larger  proportions  in  the  Legislature  than 
hon.  Members  imagined. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Perth  had  given  the  sanction  of  his 
high  approbation  of  the  moderate  course 
pursued  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester, 
that  moderation  being  that,  without  one 
title  of  proof,  he  had  asserted  there  were 
hundreds  of  cases  like  this.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bradford  was  not  justified  in 
saying  that  the  Home  Secretary  had  ad- 
mitted that  wrong  had  been  done  by  these 
magistrates.  The  Home  Secretary  most 
carefully  avoided  making  any  such  admis- 
sion. He  said  there  was  a  conflict  of  evi- 
dence, and  he  determined  to  gi?e  the  con- 
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victed  roan  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    All 
men  were  liable   to   mistakes,  but  tbey 
were  not  all  open  to  the  charge  of  haTJog 
done  so  wilfully.     They  had  been  told  by 
the  Home  Secretary  that  he  entertained 
some  doubts   about  this   case,'  and  that 
being  so  he  had  given  the  prisoners  the 
benefit  of  them  and  discharged  them.   He 
never  heard  a  case  which  showed  more 
than  this  how  unfit  a  tribunal  this  House 
was  to  have   such  cases  brought  before 
them.    The  hon.  Member  for  Westminster, 
wishing  to  approach  the  case  in  a  judicial 
spirit,  had    been  seeking   information  on 
which  to  form  an  opinion,  and  he  had  been 
going  all  over  the  town  whooping  and  making 
inflammatory  speeches  to  large  masses  of 
his  countrymen  on  this  case,  and  now  be 
came  there,  and  sought  to  treat  the  ques- 
tion like  a  Judge.     He  (Mr.  Henley)  held 
that  the  men  could  and  ought  to  have  ap- 
pealed if    they   felt  themselves  unjustly 
treated  ;   but  it  was  impossible  that  the 
magistrates  could  discharge  them,  as  the 
hon.  Member  had  demanded.     The  hon. 
Gentleman  must  have  known,  or  ought  to 
have  known,  that  the  magistrates  had  no 
power  to  discharge.     It  had  been  properly 
stated  that  in  cases  of  summary  coDTi^ 
tion  there  were  no  regular  depositions; 
short  notes  were  taken  by  the  clerks,  and 
it  was  his  opinion  that  more  mischief  than 
good  was  done  by  the  practice.    The  ma- 
gistrates might  convict  on  points  not  writ- 
ten down  by  the  clerk  ;  notes  were  not 
read   over,  and  he  would  venture  to  say 
that  not  one  magistrate  in  fifty  knew  what 
his  clerk  took  down.     Both  parties  were 
convicted  by  an  imperfect  record  ;  and  it 
should  not  be   forgotten   that  Courts  of 
Petty  Sessions  were  not  Courts  of  Record. 
He  thought  this  case  afforded  a  striking 
proof  how  unfit  the   House   was  for  a 
tribunal  of  appeal. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  was  not  present 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  made 
his  statement ;  but  he  gathered  from  what 
he  had  heard  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  both  sides  of  the  House  found  fault 
with  him,  not  for  bringing  it  forward,  but 
for  the  style,  and  tone,  and  manner  in 
which  he  had  done  it.  He  contended  that 
any  man  who  had  much  experience  in  such 
cases  must  be  satisfied  that,  on  the  wbole> 
substantial  justice  was  done  hy  the  magis- 
tracy both  in  England  and  Scotland,  and 
if  they  were  dissatisfied  with  th«  system, 
the  only  remedy  would  be  to  abolish  the 
unpaid  magistracy  altogether. 

Mb.   CHILDERS   aaid,  he  had  been 
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ratber  surprised  at  tbe  excitement  5?hich 
had  been  displayed  in  tbe  course  of  tbe 
debate,  as  it  seemed  to  bim  tbat  tbe  case 
was  a  very  plain  and  simple  one.  Two 
men  appeared  to  bave  been  convicted  for 
poacbing  by  two  magistrates,  against  wbom 
personallj  notbing  bad  been  objected  ; 
althougb  some  yerjr  irrelevant  remarks  bad 
been  made  as  to  tbe  father  of  one  baving 
a  judicial  mind.  Tbe  evidence  was  tbe 
unsupported  statement  of  a  gamekeeper, 
who  bad  been  mistaken  in  a  previous  in- 
stance, and  tbat  evidence  bad  been  deemed 
insufficient  by  tbe  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  be 
had  not  made  this  statement.  The  evi- 
dence taken  before  the  magistrates  might 
have  been  perfectly  sufficient. 

Mb.  GHILDERS  said,  he  was  anxious 
to  keep  within  perfectly  fair  limits ;  but  it 
was  at  least  evidence  which  required  to  be 
Bopplemented,  and  which,  according  to  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman's  ultimate  decision, 
left  the  matter  in  doubt.  The  case  bad 
heen  taken  up  by  a  neighbouring  clergy- 
man, and  after  some  delay,  for  which  the 
right  bon.  Gentleman  did  not  appear  re- 
sponsible, tbe  men  were  discharged.  If 
the  matter  had  bad  no  reference  to  the 
Game  Laws  tbe  House  would  have  beard 
nothing  of  it ;  but  considering  tbe  excite- 
ment in  tbe  country  which  it  bad  occa- 
sioned, it  would  be  only  reasonable  tbat  any 
Papers  on  tbe  subject  should  be  produced. 
In  Yorkshire  tbe  notes  taken  at  a  magis- 
trate's court  were  held  to  be  public  pro- 
perty, as  undoubtedly  they  were.  He 
thought  it  would  be  very  unfortunate,  after 
the  debate  tbat  bad  occurred,  if  tbe  Go- 
Ternment  refused  to  produce  the  Corres- 
pondence between  tbe  magistrates  and  tbe 
Home  Office,  and  be  would  suggest  to  the 
bon.  Member  for  Leicester  to  alter  the 
terms  of  his  Motion  to  tbat  effect — merely 
asking  for  copies  of  tbe  Correspondence. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  one  would  suppose  from 
the  tone  of  the  debate  that  the  Home 
Secretary  bad  in  some  tyrannical  manner 
imprisoned  one  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  ; 
the  fact  being  tbat  the  prerogative  of  mercy 
had  been  exercised  on  behalf  of  tbe  im- 
prisoned men  by  the  advice  of  bis  right 
non.  Friend.  His  right  hon.  Friend  had 
been  subjected  to  a  great  many  reproaches 
for  having  performed  in  tbe  discharge  of 
his  office  an  act  of  a  most  generous  cha- 
racter. The  Motion  of  tbe  hon.  Member 
for  Leicester  was  virtually  to  ask  tbe  House 
to  form  itself  into  a  Committee  to  inquire 


under  what  circumstances  be  had  exercised 
tbe  prerogative  of  mercy.  Tbat  was  a 
most  unusual  proceeding.  They  ought  to 
be  satisfied  that  they  bad  tbe  happiness  of 
living  in  a  country  where  there  was  such  a 
prerogative,  and  where  there  were  Ministers 
who  would  recommend  their  Sovereign  to 
exercise  it.  It  was  surprising  tbat  such 
conduct  should  be  criticized.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman bad  also  moved  for  documents 
which  did  not  exist,  and  it  was  notorious 
tbat  in  cases  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
and  in  Courts  which  were  not  Courts 
of  Record,  depositions  were  not  taken,  but 
only  notes,  and  the  form  of  taking  those 
notes  varied  in  different  districts.  Tbe 
Motion  for  tbe  Correspondence  was  unpre- 
cedented. The  Home  Secretary  was  con- 
stantly corresponding  with  magistrates, 
and  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  assent  to 
tbe  production  of  Correspondence  in  tbe 
present  case.  If  it  is  tbe  opinion  of  tbe 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  tbat  there  has 
been  any  miscarriage  of  justice  or  any 
oppression,  there  are  means  by  which  re- 
dress can  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  not  by 
bringing  such  a  Motion  as  this  before  tbe 
House  of  Commons  that  redress  can  be 
had. 

Mh.  GRANT  DUFF  thanked  tbe  hon. 
Member  for  Perth  for  his  expression  of 
the  opinions  entertained  by  Scotchmen  on 
the  subject  of  game.  The  noble  Lord  tbe 
Member  for  Haddingtonshire,  with  bis  usual 
easy  assurance  had  endeavoured  to  put 
those  opinions  aside.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther opinion  which  Scotchmen  entertained 
with  equal  tenacity,  and  tbat  was  that  the 
Bill  introduced  by  the  noble  Lord  on  tbe 
subject  of  game  was  an  imposture  and  a 
sham.  He  hoped  tbe  hon.  Member  for 
Leicester  would  divide. 

Question  put, "  Tbat  tbe  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  tbe  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  70  ;  Noes 
31 :  Majority  39. 

Original  Question  again  proposed,  "  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question, 
"  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — 
{Mr.  Otway, )^'put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Two  o'clock,  till  MoDda7  next. 
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CONSECRATION    OF   CHURCHYARDS 

(No.  2)  BILL.— (No.  144.) 

( The  Bishop  of  Oxford,) 

COHHITTEB. 

House  in  Committee  (according  to 
Order). 

Clause  1  (Power  for  Bishop  to  sign 
Instrument  of  consecration  at  Church- 
yard without  presence  of  Chancellor,  &c). 

LoBD  PORTMAN  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  enable 
the  Bishop  to  perform  the  acts  necessary 
for  opening  a  Churchyard  without  going 
personally  to  the  ground. 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  ("at 
the  Churchyard  or  in  the  Church  to  which 
it  belongs.")— (JA^  Lord  Portman.) 

The  Bishop  op  OXFORD  said,  that 
under  the  existing  law  the  Bishop  was 
required  to  perform  certain  acts  on  the 
ground  set  apart  for  burials,  And  in  the 
presence  of  his  Court,  his  Chancellor,  and 
other  officials.  It  was  proposed  by  this 
Bill,  in  order  to  reduce  the  expense  of  the 
ceremony,  to  relieve  the  Bishop  of  the 
necessity  of  taking  his  Court  with  him, 
and  to  provide  an  iuexpensiye  mode  of 
witnessing  his  performance  of  the  neces- 
sary acts.  But  it  would  be  going  too  far 
to  empower  the  Bishop  to  perform  the  acts 
not  in  the  place  itself,  but  at  any  distance 
from  the  place.  His  noble  Friend  did  not 
usually  propose  to  add  thus  largely  to  the 
powers  of  Bishops,  and  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  did  not  propose  that  a  Bishop 
sitting  in  his  lodgings  in  London  should 
be  able  to  consecrate  a  churchyard   in 
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Cornwall.  The  service  of  consecratioii 
was  one  which  addressed  itself  to  all  the 
better  feelings  of  the  people;  and  unquea* 
tionably  consecration  would  become  a  mere 
piece  of  formalism  if,  instead  of  a  Bishop 
going  through  the  service  and  the  people 
being  affected  by  it,  he  was  to  consecrate  a 
place  at  a  distance  of  150  miles.  The  whole 
purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  diminish  ex< 
pense  to  parishes  by  rendering  it  unneces- 
sary for  a  Bishop  to  be  accompanied  by  his 
Court;  but  if  the  Amendment  were  adopted 
and  the  necessity  for  a  Bishop's  attendance 
dispensed  with,  the  effect  of  the  alteration 
would  be  to  change  the  whole  theory  of 
consecration.  As  the  Bishops  were  satis- 
fied with  the  provision  which  imposed 
upon  them  the  trouble  of  personal  atten- 
dance, he  trusted  they  would  be  allowed 
to  undertake  it. 

Thb  Eabl  op  PORTSMOUTH  said,  that 
cases  had  arisen  of  a  Bishop  whose  age  and 
infirmities  obliged  him  to  delegate  the 
duties  of  consecration  to  a  stray  Bishop 
who  happened  to  be  within  the  diocese,  or 
to  a  Colonial  Bishop.  Now  doubts  had 
arisen  as  to  the  legality  of  consecrations  so 
performed  by  Colonial  Bisliops,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  conseoratioa  of  a  cemetery 
had  been  deferred,  and  in  one  case  burials 
had  been  performed  by  licence  until  the 
Bishop  could  attend  to  o«)n8ecrate  the 
ground.  With  the  object  of  afoiding 
difficulties  of  this  character,  he  cordially 
supported  the  Amendment  of  his  noble 
Friend.  The  Archdeacon  had  the  care 
and  charge  of  churchyards  and  churches, 
and  the  question  arose  whether  the  Arch- 
deacon's certificate  of  consecration  might 
not  be  accepted  as  sufficient. 

Tab  Bishop  op  LONDON  said,  he 
fully  concurred  in  the  opinion  that  it  was 
the  practice  of  the  Church  that  consecra- 
tion should  always  take  place  on  the  spot; 
he  believed  it  was  the  unwritten  law  of 
the  Church ;  but  this  would  be  the  first 
instance  in  which  the  requirement  had 
been  embodied  in  a  statute.  There  was 
at  present  a  certain  degree  of  ambiguity 
as  to  whether  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
on .  the  spot  was  absolutely  required  or 
not;  and  if  the  few  words  objected  to  were 
omitted  from  the  Bill,  there  would  stiU 
be  no  interference  with  the  practice  of  con- 
secration, and  the  Bishop  would  still  usually 
be  called  upon  to  consecrate.  If  his  pre- 
sence was  required  by  Ecclesiastical  Law, 
of  course  he  would  be  present,  but  as  there 
was  a  doubt  about  it,  although  it  was  but 
a  slight  one,  it  seemed  undesirable  to  de* 
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cide  by  this  Bill  that  he  must  be  present 
— for  the  Bill  would  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  be  absent — while  at  present 
there  was  a  doubt  whether  his  presence 
was  absolutely  required  or  not.  As  to 
the  Colonial  Bishops,  he  beUeved  the  doubt 
that  had  existed  had  been  entirely  re- 
moved. Indeed,  unless  he  was  mistaken, 
it  referred  only  to  one  or  two  Indian 
Bishops,  and  it  was  now  decided,  with 
reference  to  Colonial  Bishops  generally, 
that  consecration  by  them  was  perfectly 
valid.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  re- 
consecration  when  a  church  had  -been  en- 
larged, there  was  one  point  which  seemed 
to  be  lost  sight  of.  %'he  effect  of  consecra- 
tion, whatever  else  it  was,  was  to  hand 
over  a  place  as  property  for  a  certain  pur- 
pose. It  was  analogous  to  the  legal  act  of 
taking  possession.  If  you  had  a  house 
and  rebuilt  it,  you  did  not  require  to  enter 
into  possession  of  it  again.  But  if  you 
added  twenty  acres  to  an  existing  estate  of 
twenty  acres,  in  law  you  would  be  re- 
quired to  take  possession  of  the  new  land. 
This  fresh  conveyance  of  additional  land 
was  analogous  to  the  fresh  consecration 
of  a  church  when  its  area  had  been  en- 
larged. If  it  were  re-built  on  the  same 
spot,  there  was  no  necessity  for  re-conse- 
cration, unless  the  position  of  the  Com- 
munion Table  had  been  changed  by  an 
advance  of  the  building. 

£abl  grey  said,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  Bill  and  of  the  argument  in  support 
of  it  was  to  convey  the  impression  that 
some  mysterious  good  was  produced  by  the 
ceremony  of  consecration. 

Thb  Bishop  of  OXFORD  said,  he  was 
Tvilling  to  omit  from  the  clause  the  words 
"  not  elsewhere,"  but  he  could  not  give 
np  the  rest  of  the  clause  and  must  take 
the  decision  of  their  Lordships  if  the  com- 
promise he  offered  were  not  acceptable. 
The  argument  suggested  by  the  noble 
Earl  was  one  of  which  their  Lordships 
ought  to  be  specially  cautious.  Because 
there  were  persons  who,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  noble  Earl,  were  endeavouring  to 
introduce  superstitious  views  into  the 
Church,  he  would  have  them  not  only 
exclude  those  superstitious  views,  but  go 
a  great  way  on  the  other  side  and  strike 
at  existing  customs  with  which  no  super- 
stition whatever  was  connected.  This  was 
one  of  the  worst  arguments  possible,  and 
he  was  sure  that  the  adoption  of  it  would 
encourage  superstitions  instead  of  keep- 
ing them  out  of  the  Church.  If  that  with 
"Which  the  Church  was  uniyersally  familiar 


and  which  contained  no  superstition  should 
be  swept  away,  the  effect  would  be  to 
enlist  on  the  superstitious  side  the  sym- 
pathies of  whose  who  loved  ^the  present 
unsuperstitiouB  use.  In  point  of  fact, 
there  was  no  superstition  whatever  in 
consecrating  a  churchyard,  any  more  than 
there  was  in  saying  grace  before  dinner, 
and  no  more  mysterious  power  was  exer- 
cised over  the  ground  consecrated,  than 
upon  the  meat  over  which  grace  was 
said.  He  was  personally  willing  to  leave 
out  the  words  "but not  elsewhere,"  though 
he  must  give  his  hearty  opposition  to  the 
proposal  to  strike  out  the  rest  of  the 
clause. 

On  Question,  That  the  said  Words 
stand  Part  of  the  Clause?  their  Lord- 
ships divided: — Contents  81  ;  Not-Con- 
tents  35 :  ^Majority ,46. 
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Romney,  E.  Lyveden,  L. 

Shrewsbury,  £.  Overstone,  L. 

Sommers,  E.  Penrhyn,  L. 

Stanhope,  E.  Ravensworth,  L. 
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Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  2  and  8,  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

The  Eakl  of  DERBY  moved  the  ad- 
dition of  the  following  clause  : — 

**  And  whereas  Doubts  are  entertained  whether 
in  Cases  where  a  Church  or  Chapel  has  been  re- 
paired or  enlarged,  and  the  external  Walls  have 
been  partly  destroyed,  or  the  Position  of  the  Com- 
munion Table  altered,  a  Re-oonsecration  or  Re- 
conciliation of  such  Church  or  Chap^  be  not 
necessary  in  order  to  the  due  and  valid  Adminis- 
tration of  Divine  Offices  there :  Be  it  declared  and 
enacted,  that  all  Marriages,  Rites,  and  Ceremo- 
nies heretofore  or  hereafter  celebrated  or  per- 
formed in  a  consecrated  Church  or  Chapel,  which 
may  have  been  repaired  or  enlarged  prior  to  such 
Celebration  or  Performance  shall  be  valid  and 
effectual  for  all  Purposes,  notwithstanding  that 
upon  such  Repair  or  Enlargement  the  external 
Walls  of  such  Church  or  Chapel  may  not  have 
remained  entire  or  the  position  of  the  Communion 
Table  may  have  been  altered,  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  since  such  Repair  or  Enlargement  neither 
a  Re-consecration  nor  a  Reconciliation  of  such 
Church  or  Chapel  may  have  taken  place." 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOKD  assented  to 
the  clause. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Short  Title). 

Clause  amended  hy  altering  Title  of  Bill 
to  **  Church  and  Churchyards  Consecration 
Act.  1867," 

The  Kepori  of  the  Amendments  to  he 
received  on  Friday  next ;  and  Bill  to  be 
printed  as  amended  (ITo.  208.) 
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CONVOCATION   AND  THE  COMMISSION 
ON  RITUAUSM.— QUESTION. 

The  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBURY,  who 
had  given  Notice  "  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  subjoined  Letter  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  Ouar" 
dian,''  of  26th  June,  1867,  said,  My  Lords, 
I  am  aware  that  it  is  not  usual  for  one 
Member  of  this  House  to  ask  a  Question 
of  another  who  is  not  a  Member  of  the 
Government ;  but  in  putting  the  Qaestion 
to  the  most  rev.  Primate  (The  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury),  of  which  I  have  given 
Notice,  I  act  towards  him  as  a  great  pablic 
functionary,  and  not  only  as  Metropolitan 
of  all  England,  but  as  President  of  the 
Upper  House  of  Convocation — ^the  very 
boidy  whose  powers  are  a£S.rmed  in  the 
document  I  desired  to  bring  under  your 
Lordship's  notice.  If  any  doubt  existed 
as  to  the  public  nature  of  this  document^ 
its  postoript  would  set  it  at  rest ;  for  the 
most  rev.  Primate  says  to  his  correspond' 
ent,  "  You  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish 
this."  That  being  the  case,  I  will  read 
the  letter  addressed  by  the  Airohbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Barnard, 
rural  dean  of  Portishead.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : —    ■ 


"  Rev.  and  dear  Sir, 

**  I  have  dulj  received  the  Memorial  of 
the  Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Chew  and  Portii- 
head,  expresslDg  their  Opinion  of  the  Danger  that 
would  result  from  any  Alteration  to  the  Book  of 
Commoii  Prayer,  ^.,  by  the  sole  Authority  of 
Parliament." 

Mark  these  words,  "the  sole  authority 
of  Parliament,''  and  these  which  imme- 
diately follow : — 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Memorialists  in  this  Mat- 
ter ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  informing  them 
that  Convocation  will  be  duly  consulted  upon  tho 
Matters  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  al- 
luded to,  before  Parliament  shall  make  any  En- 
actment touching  them. — I  am.  Rev.  and  dear 
Sir,  Tours,  very  faithfully,       C.  T.  Cikiuab." 
"  To  the  Rev.  H.  T.  Barnard, 
**  Rural  Dean  of  Portishead." 
"  Ton  are  quite  at  liberty  to  publish  this.' 

This  letter,  my  Lords,  acquires  very  great 
importance  when  taken  in  eonnection  with 
the  Memorial  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  The 
Memorial  is  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  from  a  meeting  of  the 
Clergy  of  the  Deaneries  of  Chew  and 
Portishead  assembled  at  Yatton,  and  these 
are  its  words : — 

"  That  a  Royal  Commission  has  been  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  certain  rubrics  in  the 
Book  of  Conmion  Prayer,  and  of  the  Table  of 
Proper  and  Daily  Lessons,  with  power  to  sugge^ 
alteratioiui  in  the  said  rabriov,  and  in  the  tm 
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the  Royal  Commission"  by  "the  sole 
authori^  of  Parliament,"  then  it  will  be 
necessary  for  us  to  demand  an  explanation 
as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  Convocation. 
If  Convocation  is  to  be  efrected  into  a  body 
of  such  power,  we  must  know  what  Con- 
vocation  really  is ;  we  must  ask  whether 
Convocation  is  to  be  confined  to  the  single 
Province  of  Canterbury,  or  whether  it  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  Province  of  York  ? 
Indeed,  my  Lords,  we  must  look  further, 
and  ask  whether  Convocation  is  to  embrace 
the  Provinces  of  Dublin  and  Armagh,  with 
the  representatives  of  some  2,000  clergy- 
men in  Ireland  ?  All  this  must  be  clearly 
set  out  before  we  can  recognize  Convoca- 
tion as  a  power  to  which  we  are  to  yield 
or  to  listen ;  and  we  must  know  exactly 
what  this  great  power  is  which  has  as- 
sumed such  magnificent  proportions  and 
pre-eminence.  We  must  then  know  what 
is  the  relation  which  Convocation  is  to 
bear  to  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
When,  too,  such  language  as  this  is  used 
we  have  a  right  to  ask  whether  Parlia- 
ment is  not  entitled  to  act  by  its  sole 
authority,  and  whether  Convocation  has 
any  concurrent  jurisdiction  ?  Indeed,  we 
ought  to  learn  whether  the  authority  of 
Convocation  be  supreme,  whether  it  be 
concurrent,  or  whether  it  be  subordinate  ? 
All  these  Questions  will  depend  upon  the 
Answer  which  I  expect  to  receive  from 
the  most  rev.  Primate,  although  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Answer  of  the  most  rev. 
Primate  may  remove  the  apprehensions 
which  his  reply  to  these  Memorialists  has 
excited,  not  only  in  my  own  mind,  but  in 
the  minds  of  others.  I  will,  therefore, 
take  the  liberty  of  putting  the  Question 
of  which  I  have  given  notice,  and  will  ask 
the  most  rev.  Primate  on  what  authority 
it  is  stated  that — 


Table  of  Lessons.  That,  in  the  opinion  of  yonr 
memorialists,  it  woold  be  opposed  to  the  Divine 
principles  of  the  Chorch,  and  anconstitational  and 
ezceedinglj  distressing  to  the  oonsciences  of  manj 
sincere  Chnrcbmen,  and  would  establish  a  most 
dangerous  precedent,  if  any  alterations  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  rubrics,  or  in 
the  Table  of  Lessons,  should  be  made  by  the  sole 
authority  of  Parliament.  Tour  memorialists 
therefore  pray  your  Grace  to  withhold  your  sanc- 
tion from  any  measure  introduced  into  Parliament 
which  shall  propose  any  alteration  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  or  in  the  rubrics  thereof,  or  in 
the  Table  of  Lessons.'' 

And  mark  these  words—     . 

*' Unless  such  alteration  has  been  previously 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  Convocation." 

That  is  the  Memorial  in  answer  to  which 
the  most  rev.  Primate  says,  in  effect,  "  I 
quite  agree  with  all  that  is  stated  by  the 
memorialists ;  I  quite  agree  that  it  would 
be  most  dangerous  and  improper  that  any- 
thing should  be  done  by  the  sole  authority 
of  Parliament ;"  and  the  most  rev.  Primate 
most  also  necessarily  assert,  if  he  agree 
with  the  Memorialists,  "that  no  such 
alteration  as*  that  specified  can  be  tolerated 
unless  it  be  previously  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  Convocation."  Upon  this  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  one  or  two  pre- 
liminary observations  in  order  to  show 
the  value  of  the  Question  I  am  about  to 
put.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  that  we 
have  to  inquire  whether  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  serve  on  the  Com- 
mission were  apprised  at  the  time  they 
consented  to  serve  upon  it  that  their 
decision  would  be  subjected  to  the  criti- 
cism and  perhaps  the  revision  of  Convoca- 
tion ?  We  have  also  a  right  to  ask  what 
course  will  be  pursued  in  case  the  decision 
come  to  by  the  Commission  be  submitted 
to  Convocation,  and  Convocation  come  to 
a  conclusion  different  from  that  of  the 
Commissioners  ?  What  will  be  the  state 
of  things  then  ?  Which  of  the  two  deci- 
sions in  that  case  will  prevail  ?  Having 
regard  to  these  points,  I  say  that  upon  the 
answer  of  the  Archbishop  to  the  Questions 
I  am  about  to  put  will  depend  very  serious 
issues.  It  is  quite  clear  that  if 'Convoca- 
tion assert  the  powers  here  ascribed  to  it 
some  collision  will  arise  between  it  and 
the  Parliament,  which,  I  believe,  is  fully 
prepared  to  deny  that  Convocation  has 
those  powers.  And,  my  Lords,  if  we 
ascertain  from  the  most  rev.  Prelate  that 
he  has  authority  for  what  he  states  in  his 
letter — ^if  we  understand  from  him  that 
Convocation  concurs  with  him  in  the  opi- 
nion that  nothing  can  or  ought  to  be  done 
in  respect  of  "the  matters  submitted  to 


"  Convocation  will  be  duly  consulted  upon  tbe 
Matters  submitted  to  the  Royal  Commission  be- 
fore Parliament  shall  make  any  Enactment 
touching  them?" 

LoKD  TAUNTON  said,  that  before  the 
most  reverend  Primate  replied  to  the 
Question  of  the  noble  Earl,  he  desired  to 
ask  some  information  with  reference  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Eitual  Commission,  because 
as  their  Lordships  might  remember,  the 
second  reading  of  the  Clerical  Vestments 
Bill  had  been  postponed  for  a  couple  of 
months,  a  majority  of  their  Lordships* 
House  deeming  it  advisable  that  the  Com- 
mission should  have  an  opportunity  of  con- 
sidering those  questions  to  which  it  referred 
before  the  Bill  was  proceeded  with.  There 
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waSy  however,  a  large  minority,  inclndiog 
cleyen  Prelates  of  the  Church  of  England, 
in  favour  of  immediate  legislation.  He 
would  therefore  ask  the  most  rev.  Primate 
how  far  the  Commission  had  proceeded 
with  the  consideration  of  the  suhject,  and 
how  soon  they  would  be  in  a  position  to 
make  a  Eeport  ?  He  should  be  exceedingly 
sorry  if  a  Session  passed  without  Parlia- 
ment giving  some  proof  to  show  that  they 
were  desirous  of  remedying  evils  which 
were  inflicting  a  mischief  on  the  Church 
of  England  which  it  was  impossible  to 
overrate.  The  feeling  of  the  country 
would  be  greatly  disappointed  unless  some- 
thing were  done. 

The  Aechbishop  op  CANTERBURY : 
My  Lords,  I  will  first  answer  the  Question 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Taunton) 
by  stating  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Commission  held  this  morning,  when  26 
out  of  the  29  Commissioners  were  present, 
the  following  Resolution  was  unanimously 
agreed  upon : — 

"1.  The  Commiflsionerfl,  having  at  their  first 
meeting  resolved  to  report  upon  the  question  sub- 
mitted to  them  on  the  ornaments  of  the  Church 
and  the  vestments  of  the  minister,  before  they 
applied  themselves  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
subject,  have  already  taken,  and  they  are  taking, 
evidence  on  this  particular  question,  and  as  soon 
as  that  evidence  is  concluded  they  will  apply 
themselves  to  a  consideration  of  their  first  Report. 

"  2.  The  Commissioners  have  now  obtained  in 
great  part  the  information  which  they  desired  to 
receive  as  preliminary  to  their  deliberations,  and 
next  week,  or  at  the  very  furthest  the  week  after 
next,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  commence  the  consi- 
deration of  their  first  Report." 

Now,  I  have  not  the  slightest  diflioulty  in 
answering  the  Question  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  and  although  I 
at  first  entertained  great  doubt  as  to  whe- 
ther it  ought  to  have  been  put  at  all ;  hav- 
ing given  that  point  consideration,  I  do  not 
wish  to  press  that  objection,  but  wUl  at  once 
proceed  to  answer  it.  I  will,  however,  make 
this  preliminary  remark.  I  think  my  noble 
Friend  has  scarcely  dealt  quite  fairly  with 
me,  in  respect  of  my  letter,  because  when  I 
say  "  I  quite  agree"  with  the  Memorialists 
he  interprets  those  words  as  meaning  that 
I  agree  with  eyerything  stated  in  the  Me- 
morial, which  is  really  not  the  case.  What 
I  really  agree  with  them  in  is  in  thinldng 
that  serious  danger  would  arise  from  any 
alteration  being  made  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  upon  the  sole  authority 
of  Parliament,  and  to  that  opinion  I  still 
adhere.  I  think  such  alteration  would 
raise  very  serious  questions,  and  nothing 
would  induce  me  to  agree  with  it.  When 
Zcrd  Taunton 


I  am  asked  on  what  authority  it  is  stated 
that ''  Convocation  will  be  duly  consulted 
upon  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Boyal 
Commission  before  Parliament  shaU  make 
any  enactment  touching  them,"  my  answer 
is  —  my  authority  for  the  statement  is 
founded  on  law  and  precedent.  That  power 
alone  that  enacted  the  law  can  alter  the  law. 
The  question  then  is,  what  authority  en- 
acted the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  ?  The 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  framed,  sane* 
tioned,  and  enacted  by  the  joint  authority 
of  Parliament  and  Convocation.  That  I 
assert  as  an  historical  fact.  For  what  oc- 
curred after  the  failure  of  the  Conference 
of  the  Savoy  ?  Charles  II.  immediately 
issued  a  Commission  to  Convocation  to 
consider  certain  alterations  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.  That  was  in  1661. 
Convocation  took  a  month  to  discuss  the 
alterations,  and  then  made  their  Keport ; 
and  in  March  1662,  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  passed.  What  again  took  place  in 
conformity  with  law  and  precedent  with 
reference  to  the  Clerical  Subscription  Act 
within  the  last  two  years  ?  The  Commission 
having  made  their  Beport,  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  (Earl  Eusaell  being  at  its 
head)  granted  a  license  to  Convocation  to 
discuss  the  question,  and  Convocation  hav- 
ing come  to  a  decision  the  Bill  was  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  and  passed.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  spoke 
of  the  possibility  of  Convocation  and 
Parliament  disagreeing.  All  I  can  say 
is,  that  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  I  do  not  profess  to  say  that  there 
is  no  power  in  Parliament  to  settle  these 
matters  ;  but  I  adhere  to  everthing  which  I 
have  stated  in  my  letter,  although  I  may 
not  agree  with  every  word  contained  in  the 
Memorial,  and  I  repeat  my  conviction  that 
all  the  matters  referred  to  the  Commission 
will  be  submitted  to  Convocation  before 
Parliament  proceeds  to  legislative  enact- 
ment. 

The  Bishop  op  LONDON  :  I  tnast 
remind  your  Lordships  that  a  Petition  has 
been  presented,  signed  by  10,000  persons, 
praying  that  no  change  may  be  made  in 
this  matter  without  Convocation  haring 
been  consulted.  It  is,  therefore,  very  im- 
portant that  there  should  be  no  mi8unde^ 
standing,  because,  by  exciting  false  hope«, 
we  may  induce  many  of  the  cleigy,  ^^^ 
view  this  matter  with  great  anxiety,  to 
expect  more  than  can  perhaps  be  done, 
and  they  may  therefore  be  dissatisfi^ 
when  they  compare  tiiie  promise  ^^ 
the  performance.     From  the  satiifactoiy 
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explanation  made  by  the  most  rer.  Pri- 
mate, he  appears  to  have  intimated  that 
the  same  coarse  will  be  pursued  as  was 
pursued  some  years  ago  in  case  of  the 
Clerical  Subscription  Bill.  But  I  am 
afraid  that  the  clergy,  especially  after  the 
prominent  manner  in  which  the  subject 
has  been  brought  forward  this  evening, 
may  form  an  exaggerated  notion  of  what 
took  place  at  that  time.  While  Parliament 
was  engaged  in  considering  the  Bill  for  an 
alteration  in  the  subscription,  the  members 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  very 
properly  assembled,  and,  though  they  had 
been  very  doubtful  previously  as  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  change  in  the  subscription, 
agreed  unanimously  that  the  Bill  before 
Paliament  should  receive  their  hearty  ap- 
proval. Convocation,  therefore,  in  this  case, 
expressed  their  approval  in  anticipation, 
and  the  measure  received  the  subsequent 
sanction  of  the  Crown.  It  is  evident  that 
great  difficulties  must  constantly  arise  in 
consequence  of  the  complicated  machinery 
-which  regulates  the  relations  between  the 
Church  and  State,  and  while  I  heartily 
approve  of  Convocation  being  recognized 
and  consulted  on  matters  of  this  kind,  I 
do  not  attach  to  its  action,  or  to  the  words 
of  the  most  rev.  Primate  respecting  it,  the 
importance  which  seemed  to  be  attached 
to  it  by  the  petitioners.  Therefore,  the 
-words  that  appear  so  objectionable  to  the 
noble  Earl  do  not  appear  in  the  same  light 
to  me. 

Convocation  is  rightly  recognized  in 
such  matters,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  a  diocese  are  recognized  when  they 
receive  a  Congi  dElire  to  elect  a  Bishop. 
It  is  said  that  Convocation  has  assumed  a 
very  different  position  of  late  years  from 
that  which  it  occcupied  in  former  times. 
But  one  point  which  I  would  press  upon 
your  Lordships'  attention  is,  tiiiat  Con- 
vocation is  frequently  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  instead  of  in  the  plural  number, 
which  would  be  the  more  proper  form ;  for 
though  Convocations  in  Ireland  have  long 
slumbered,  and  the  Convocation  of  York 
enjoyed  the  same  slumber  until  it  was 
aroused  a  few  years  since  by  the  most 
rev.  Primate ;  yet,  having  been  thus  re- 
suscitated, it  is  evident  that  the  York 
Convocation  will  no  longer  rest  contented 
with  a  position  of  subordination  to  the 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  now  that  the 
Korthem  districts  have  so  greatly  increased 
in  importance.  And  this  has  brought  about 
a  great  practical  change  in  the  position  of 
Conyocation,  because  now  that  there  are 


two  Convocations  in  this  country,  each 
of  which  has  an  equal  right  to  be  con- 
sulted, it  might  take  a  long  time  before 
any  definite  agreement  was  come  to  in  re- 
spect of  any  change  in  the  practice  of  the 
Church.     As  an  instance  of  the  inevitable 
dilatoriness  of  such   a  body,  I  may  re- 
mind your  Lordships  that,  five  years  ago  a 
simple  and  peculiarly  appropriate  question 
— with  regard  to  baptism — whether  fathers 
might  stand  sponsors  to  their  own  children 
— was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Convocation.     It  was  supposed  that  the 
opinion  of  the  clergy  was  unanimous  on 
the  subject,  and  that  a  definite  judgment 
would  be  arrived  at ;  but  five  years  have 
passed ;    the  question   has  been  bandied 
backwards  and  forwards,  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's to  Canterbury,  from  Canterbury  to 
York,  and  back  again  from  York  to  Can- 
terbury,  and  at  the  present  moment   I 
believe  that  the  prospect  of  a  settlement 
is  more   remote   than   when  we  began. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Convocation, 
as    it    at    present  exists,    must   not   be 
offended  because  the  Imperial  Parliament 
is  disposed  to  regard  its  machinery  as 
too  cumbrous  to  fit  it  for  the  real  de- 
cision  of  these   questions.      It   is   per- 
fectly true  that  in  old  times  certain  Acts 
received  the  approval  of  Convocation  as 
well  as  that  of  Parliament ;  but  out  of  a 
compilation  by  a  learned  civilian  of  2,000 
pages  of  Statutes  relating  to  the  Church 
only  seven  Statutes  appear  to  have  received 
the  sanction  of  Convocation,  the  rest  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  sole  authority  of 
Parliament.     Among  these  are  two  Acts  of 
Uniformity.     Therefore,  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  that  in  every  case  the  authority  of 
Convocation  is  required  to  sanction  altera- 
tions in  the  Church.     Although  I  quite 
agree  that  all  respect  should  be  paid  to  an 
ancient  body  which  does  represent — in  an 
imperfect  manner,  no  doubt — the  clergy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  yet  it  is  well 
that  we  should  see  what  those  who  have 
high  ideas   of  Church  authority  say  as 
to  the  propriety  of  consulting  Convoca- 
tion.    The  Eev.  "W*.  Bennett,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Eev.  E.  B.  Pusey,  D.D., 
entiUed  "  A  Plea  for    Toleration  in  th^ 
Church  of  JSnghnd,**  says— 

"  But,  as  it  (that  ia,  Convooation)  is  now,  the 
fact  of  a  prolocutor  and  a  sesuon  of  presbyters  in 
one  House^  surrounded  with  technical  etiquette  in 
approaching  the  other,  evidently  outs  off  the  joint 
spirit  of  deliberation,  and  at  once  destroys  the 
Convocation  of  the  clergy  as  an  assembly  work- 
ing for  God's  Choroh  under  the  influence  of  the 
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Holy  Ghost.  On  this  groond,  therefore,  we  could 
not  trust  it." 

Again — 

'*Wliat  chance  is  there  of  anj  really  pore, 
spiritual  unbiassed  deliberation  on  the  affiurs  of 
the  Church  in  such  an  assembly  as  this  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  say  otherwise  than  that  the 
Convocation,  however  eminent  and  estimable  many 
of  its  members  may  individually  be,  is  no  true 
representative  either  of  the  laity  or  of  the  clergy 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

It  is  clear  then  that  there  is  very  little  hope 
of  conciliating  the  party  represented  bj  this 
gentleman. 

I  have  nothing  to  add  further  than  to 
advert  to  the  reason  given  by  some  persons 
for  thinking  that  Parliament  is  quite  unfit 
to  decide  these  subjects — namely,  because 
no  questions  of  this  kind  should  be  deter- 
mined by  an  assembly  consisting  of  persons 
belonging  to  religious  denominations  other 
than  the  Church  of  England.  In  reply  to 
that  proposition,  I  must  say  that  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1672  that  Eoman  Catholics 
and  ^Nonconformists  were  excluded  from 
Parliament,  and  that  many  important  Acts 
affecting  the  Church  were  passed  before 
that  time,  and  were,  therefore,  enacted  by 
the  authority  of  a  Parliament  exactly  re- 
sembling in  this  respect  the  Parliament  of 
the  present  day. 

LoBD  LYTTELTON  said,  he  had  sup- 
posed that  the  most  rev.  Primate  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion  conveyed  in  his  letter 
on  the  authority  of  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment. He  now  understood  that  it  was 
merely  the  expression  of  the  most  rev. 
Primate's  personal  opinion  ;  but  he  hoped 
that  before  the  discussion  came  to  an  end 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  set  the  matter  satisfactorily 
at  rest.  No  human  being  could  doubt  that 
Parliament  possessed  the  power  of  making 
any  alteration  it  chose  in  this  or  any  other 
matter  ;  though  he  quite  agreed  with  the 
most  rev.  Primate,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fairness  and  of  constitu- 
tional usage,  it  was  highly  expedient  that 
subjects  of  this  sort  should  be  referred  to 
the  opinion  of  Convocation. 

The  Archbishop  op  CANTERBURY : 
I  desire  to  state  that  I  wrote  that  letter 
without  having  any  authority  from  Her 
Majesty's  Govemn^ent.  I  also  wish  to  say 
that  when  I  spoke  of  Convocation  in  the 
singular  number,  I  used  it  in  a  general 
sense,  and  did  not  mean  to  exclude  that 
of  York. 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  he  could 
not,  as  a  legal  Member  of  the  House,  per- 
mit the  observations  of  his  Friend  the  most 
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rev.  Primate  to  pass  without  notice.  That 
most  rev.  Prelate  said,  that  as  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  had  been  settled  first  by 
Convocation  and  then  by  Parliament,  it 
could  be  unmade  only  by  the  same  autho- 
rity that  made  it.  The  rule  quo  ligamm 
ligatum  est  eodem  dissolvi  debet,  might  be 
very  well  as  a  principle  of  law  ;  but  the 
most  rev.  Primate  was  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  the  authority  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  resulted  in  any  degree 
from  Convocation.  It  was  very  true  that 
before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed, 
a  Commission,  or  something  in  the  nature 
of  a  Commission,  was  issued,  which  con- 
sulted learned  persons,  and  afterwards 
Convocation ;  and  it  was  probably  tiie 
support  the  Bill  received  from  that  body 
that  influenced  Parliament  to  pass  it; 
but  it  was  not  that  body  that  gave  it 
any  efficacy.  He  wished  to  make  that 
explanation  lest  it  might  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  the  assent  of  Convocatioii 
in  any  case  was  necessary.  It  might  be 
expedient  that  Convocation  should  be  con- 
sulted—upon that  point  he  would  eiprew 
no  opinion ;  but  that  any  binding  efficacy 
could  be  added  by  Convocation  to  any 
measure  that  received  the  assent  of  Queen, 
Lords,  and  Commons  was  wholly  un- 
tenable. 

Lord  EBITRY  wished  to  ask  a  Question 
of  the  noble  Earl  below  him  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) ;  it  was,  Whether,  when  the  Bill 
with  respect  to  Clerical  Subscription  was 
under  consideration,  the  noble  Earl  bad 
not  stated  that  the  Government  had  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  consult  Convoca- 
tion respecting  it  ? 

Eakl  GRANVILLE  said,  that  there 
was  some  little  difficulty  in  answering 
Questions  without  Notice,  and  that  diffi- 
culty no  doubt  had  been  experienced 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Derby),  who  had  not  risen  to  answer  the 
Question  put  to  him  by  the  noble  Baron 
(Lord  Lyttelton).  He  should  be  sonyto 
give  a  precise  answer  to  the  Question  of 
his  noble  Friend,  but  he  thought  that  hn 
noble  Friend's  recollection  was  correct 
At  all  events  the  late  Government  aheo- 
lutely  denied  any  right  in  Convocation  to 
be  consulted  in  the  matter.  He  remem- 
bered the  discussion  that  had  taken  phM» 
as  to  the  course  that  should  be  taken,  and 
also  the  Correspondence  which  had  tak^ 
place  between  the  Home  Secretary  «»« 
the  most  rev.  Primate  on  the  matter. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  ^^^ 
answer  of  the  most  rev.  Primate  had 
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carried  dismay  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land;  and  that  dismay 
woald  be  greatly  increased  if  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  should 
give  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  the 
position  which  had  been  taken  up  in  the 
letter  of  the  most  rev.  Primate.  That 
answer,  he  conceived  to  be,  that  nothing 
would  be  done  in  this  vital  matter  of 
Ritualism  until  Convocation  had  been  pre- 
viously consulted.  The  words  of  the 
most  rev.  Primate's  reply  were — 

"  I  quite  agree  with  the  Memorialists  in  this 
matter ;  and  I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
them  that  Conrocation  will  he  duly  consulted 
upon  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission alluded  to  before  Parliament  shall  make 
any  enactment  touching  them." 

Now,  if  that  were  done,  it  would  give 
Convocation,  or  rather,  as  had  been  said 
by  the  right  rev.  Prelate,  Convocations, 
an  opportunity  of  interposing  very  serious 
delay.     All  that  the  Ritualists  asked  for 
was  delay.     They  said — "Give   us   two 
years    and    we    will    revolutionize    the 
Church.     We  will  put  ourselves  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  legal  enactments  whatso- 
ever.    Give  us  two  years  and  we  will  put 
ourselves  beyond  all  Episcopal  control." 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him,  and  in  that  the 
right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  London) 
thought  with  him,  that  to  take  counsel 
with  Convocation  in  the  matter  would  be 
plajring  into  the  hands  of  the  Ritualists. 
What  had  been  the  whole  history  of  the 
movement  ?    It  had  been  nothing  but  one 
series  of  postponements  and  delays.     Two 
years  ago  the  matter  was  brought  forward, 
and  they  were  told  that  they  should  try 
the  effect  of  paternal  counsels  upon  the 
innovating  party.     WeU,  the  right   rev. 
Prelates  who  presided  over  the  dioceses 
of  London  and  Winchester  had  given  coun- 
sel in  the  most  fatherly  spirit ;  and  yet 
the  namber  of  the  churches  in  which  the 
objectionable  practices  prevailed  had  in* 
creased  in  spite  of  private  admonition  and 
pablic  exhortation.     They  were  then  told 
that  they  should  ascertain  the  law  on  the 
subject.      Several  Members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Bench,  of  whom  he  was  one,  agreed 
that  a  case  should  be  drawn  up  with  great 
care  and  laid  before  four  of  the  most  emi- 
nent counsel  of  the  day,  one  of  whom  was 
the  Attorney  Qeneral  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, and  another  a  man  who  had  lately 
taken  a  place  in  their  Lordship's  House  to 
the   great   advantage   of  that   assembly. 
Those  eminent  persons  gave  an  unanimous 
opinion  against  the  legality  of  vestments 


and  of  those  practices  which  their  Lord- 
ships all  reprobated.  Then  it  was  pro- 
posed to  try  the  question  in  a  Court  of 
Law  ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  English 
Church  Union  were  taking  the  opinions  of 
nine  very  learned  men,  and  it  would  be 
important  to  ascertain  their  opinions  be- 
fore proceeding  further.  It  was  evident 
that  those  gentiemen  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  arriving  at  a  conclusion  favour- 
able to  the  Ritualists ;  but  at  last,  after 
several  months  had  elapsed,  a  very  impo- 
tent result  was  produced  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  the  four  eminent  men  to 
whom  he  had  alluded.  Time  passed  away, 
and  then  it  was  suggested  that  a  Royal 
Commission  should  be  appointed.  Then 
there  was  found  considerable  difficulty  in 
getting  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the 
I  heads  of  the  Government,  until  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
brought  forward  his  BUI.  Influence  was 
brought  to  bear  to  have  the  Bill  aban- 
doned, and  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  was  called  upon  to  an- 
nounce the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  special  constitution  of  that 
Commission  was  a  subject  upon  which  he 
(the  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  would  not  like  to 
enter;  but  he  was  only  speaking  the 
truth  when  he  said  that  it  failed  in  re- 
commending itself  to  the  general  confi- 
dence of  the  country.  It  had  now,  how- 
ever, oozed  out  that  the  facts  which  had 
been  brought  before  the  Commissioners 
were  of  so  startling  a  character  that  they 
felt  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  matter  should  be  dealt  with. 

Thb  Earl  op  DERBY  rose  to  Order. 
He  was  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the 
freedom  of  debate,  but  he  thought  that 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  was  going  be- 
yond reasonable  limits.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  had 
given  Notice  of  a  Question  which  he  wished 
to  put  to  the  most  rev.  Primate,  and  the 
most  rev.  Primate  had  given  a  plain  and 
distinct  Answer.  The  debate  had  no  doubt 
taken  a  very  wide  range;  but  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  was  now  not  only  departing 
from  the  subject  matter  of  the  Question, 
and  going  into  the  general  topic  of  Ritu- 
alism, but  he  was  giving  information  to 
the  House  which  he  said  had  **  oozed  out" 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Commission- 
information  taken  merely  on  the  authority 
of  newspaper  paragraphs.  Not  only  was 
the  right  rev.  Prelate  irregular  in  entering 
into  that  discussion,  but  still  more  so  in 
dealing  with  the  questions  about  which  he 
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could  hare  no  possible  information,  but 
the  vaguest  rumours  —  questions  which 
ought  not  to  be  presented  in  that  shape 
to  their  Lordships. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  said,  that 
the  question  was  of  such  vital  importance 
that  he  trusted  their  Lordships'  indulgence 
would  be  extended  to  him.  All  he  wished 
to  say  was  that  he  was  in  hopes  that  they 
would  have  prompt  legislation  upon  the 
subject.  They  had  been  told  that  Convo- 
cation must  be  consulted  before  legislation 
could  take  place.  But  how  stood  the 
case?  The  Convocation  of  Canterbury 
was  already  showing  an  unmistakeable— 

The  Bishop  op  OXFORD  rose  to  Order. 
If  their  Lordships  were  to  have  this  sort 
of  irregular  debate,  arising  without  notice, 
where  was  it  to  end  ? 

Eabl  GRAKYILLE  said,  that  for  many 
years — ever  since  he  had  been  a  Member 
of  their  Lordships'  House — ^it  had  been 
the  practice  of  this  House  to  allow  a  dis- 
cussion arising  out  of  Questions  put  and 
Answers  given.  Here  Notice  had  actually 
been  given  of  the  Question.  He  submitted 
that  it  was  entirely  a  question  of  discre- 
tion as  to  whether  the  subject-matter  of 
the  right  rev.  Prelate's  remarks  arose 
naturally  out  of  the  debate  ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  might  put  himself  in  order  by 
some  formal  Motion. 

The  Bishop  of  CARLISLE  said,  he 
wished  to  warn  the  noble  Earl  behind  him 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  of  the  serious  conse- 
quences which  might  follow  his  Answer. 
If  he  said  that  Convocation  must  be  con- 
sulted before  anything  was  done  by  Parlia- 
ment, he  would  leave  all  over  the  country 
the  impression  that  he  was  unconsciously 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  party  of  in- 
novation in  the  Established  Church,  whose 
only  cry  was  "  Give  us  time  !"  The  Con- 
vocation of  Canterbury  had  shown  itself 
remarkably  unwilling  to  deal  openly  and 
decidedly  with  the  question  of  Ritualism. 
The  Bishops  some  time  back  drew  up  a 
most  important  document  on  this  subject ; 
but  when  it  was  referred  to  the  Lower 
House  it  was  shorn  of  all  those  parts  which 
contained  the  pith  and  marrow,  and  a  mere 
vague  and  impotent  Resolution  was  adopted. 
Was  it  to  be  expected  that  Convocation, 
which  acted  in  this  way,  would  yield  its 
assent  to  any  really  efficacious  legislation 
on  thb  subject  ?  There  were  other  parties 
to  be  considered  besides  those  who  asserted 
their  right  to  liberty  of  action  within  the 
Church.    Large  numbers  of  laymen  were 
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estranged  from  the  Church  by  the  proceed* 
ings  of  the  ritualists ;  and  it  was  impos- 
sible also  not  to  help  feeling  deeply  for  the 
poor  people  who  were  being  led  away  by 
those  delusions.  In  conclusion  he  hope^ 
that  the  noble  Earl  in  the  remarks  he 
would  presently  make  would  give  no  sano- 
tion  to  this  policy  of  delay,  and  that 
prompt  and  serious  action  would  be  taken 
in  this  most  serious  matter. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords,  I 
am  not  going  to  add  to  the  irregularity  of 
which  I  have  complained.  I  understood 
the  most  rev.  Primate  to  say,  as  the  fact 
is,  that  he  had  no  authority  fit>m  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  statement  contained  in 
his  letter ;  and  I  only  rise  therefore  to  re- 
lieve the  right  rev.  Prelate  who  has  jost 
spoken  (the  Bishop  of  Carlisle)  from  the 
dismay  which  he  says  will  be  felt  in  the 
country  if  I  pledge  myself  to  the  opinion 
that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  deal  with 
this  question  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
vocation. To  relieve  his  mind  I  will  say 
that  I  have  not  given  any  opinion  on  the 
subject,  nor  am  I  going  to  give  one  now. 
I  think  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  Par- 
liament to  take  any  coarse  which  it  may 
see  fit  to  take.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  it  desirable  that  Convocation  should 
have  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  its 
opinion  upon  any  important  change  which  is 
contemplated  with  regard  to  Church  mat- 
ters. But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  leg;i8- 
lation  of  Parliament  is  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  dependent  upon  the  deliberations  of 
Convocation. 

Earl  STANHOPE  said,  in  reference  to 
the  statement  of  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
(the  Bishop  of  Carlisle),  respecting  reports 
which  had  oozed  out  and  appeared  in 
the  London  papers,  that  it  was  remark- 
able that  the  right  rev.  Prelate  should 
have  overlooked  a  statement  made  by  Uie 
most  rev.  Primate  that  those  reports  were 
entirely  without  authority,  were  incorrect, 
and  in  some  instances  opposed  to  the 
fact. 

The  BrsHOP  op  OSSORY  said,  that  if  it 
was  thought  expedient  that  the  opinions 
of  the  Convocations  of  the  Provinces  of 
Canterbury  and  York  should  be  taken  in 
these  matters,  it  was  equally  important 
that  the  Convocations  of  the  two  Provinces 
of  Ireland  should  be  consulted.  These 
Provinces  were  as  much  an  integral  part 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  the  two 
English  Provinces.       

The  Eael  op  SHAFTESBURY,  in  re- 
ply, said,  he  had  heard  with  satia&ction 
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the  statement  of  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  that  the  most  rev.  Primate  had 
no  official  authority  for  the  statement  con- 
tained in  his  letter.  The  most  rev.  Pri- 
mate based  his  statement  on  law  and 
precedent;  but  in  some  most  important 
mstances  it  had  the  sanction  neither  of 
law  nor  of  precedent.  The  second  Prayer 
Book  of  Edward  YI.  was  established  by 
Eoyal  authority,  without  consulting  Con- 
vocation ;  and  the  Prayer  Book  of  Eliza- 
beth passed  in  the  first  year  of  her  reign, 
not  only  passed  without  the  consent  of 
Convocation,  but  against  its  wishes.  All 
the  spiritual  Lords  were  against  the  Uni- 
formity Act,  all  the  lay  Lords  were  for  it, 
and  yet  the  Prayer  Book  of  Elizabeth  was 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  England  from  her 
time  to  that  of  the  Protectorate.  These 
were  two  vital  precedents  against  the 
course  indicated  by  the  most  rev.  Primate. 
As  he  gathered  that  the  Report  of  the 
Commission  would  be  ready  in  a  few  days, 
it  would  be  only  courteous  to  the  House 
and  the  Commission  that  he  should  post- 
pone the  second  reading  of  the  Clerical 
Vestments  Bill  which  was  set  down  for  to- 
morrow, for  one  week ;  and  he  therefore 
gave  notice  that  he  would  do  so. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  he  had  not  stated  that  the  Report  of 
the  Commission  would  be  ready  so  soon  as 
the  noble  Earl  seemed  to  have  understood. 

Lonn  0YER8T0NE  said,  the  noble 
Earl  must  either  persevere  with  the  Bill 
or  postpone  it  until  after  the  Commission 
had  reported.  If  the  Commission  had  not 
reported,  in  what  position  would  their 
Lordships  be  when  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  had  been  postponed  for  a  week  ? 
He  believed  that  there  ought  to  be  no 
postponement  whatever,  and  the  noble 
Earl  ought  to  proceed  with  the  Bill. 

Thb  Eabl  op  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
he  had  understood  the  most  rev.  Primate 
to  say  that  at  the  end  of  this  week,  or  at 
least  towards  the  end  of  next,  the  Com- 
mission would  have  completed  taking  evi- 
dence, and  would  be  prepared  to  deliberate 
upon  it,  and  to  prepare  a  Report.  How- 
ever, after  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight  if  the 
Report  was  not  presented,  nothing  would 
induce  him  to  postpone  any  longer  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

After  further  explanation, 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said,  he 
woald  postpone  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  to  the  2drd  inst. 
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LIMERICK  HARBOUR  (COMPOSITION  OP 

DEBT)  BILL— (No.  138.) 

{The  Earl  of  Devon,) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  House  to  he  put 
into  Committee  read. 

The  Earl  of  DEVON",  in  moving  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  said  its  object  was  to  authorize 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  to  com- 
pound a  debt  with  its  interest,  owing  by 
the  Limerick  Harbour  Commissioners.  The 
Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time  by  their 
Lordships  without  discussion,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  should  be  discussed .  at 
this  stage.      The  debt  and  interest  due 
from  the  Harbour  Commissioners  to  the 
Government  amounted  to  £230,000.     At 
various  periods  from  1817  to  1847  sums 
were  advanced  by  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury,  under  various  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour 
and  the  construction  of  a  bridge  ;  and  the 
principal  at  last  amounted  to  £179,000. 
The  bridge  was  to  have  cost  about  £23,000, 
but  £89,000  had  been  expended  upon  it, 
and  that  outlay  drew  largely  upon  the  funds 
available  for  the  improvement  of  the  har- 
bour.    It  had  therefore  been  found  neces- 
sary to  keep  up  shipping  rates  and  other 
port  dues  to  an  amount  which  had  been 
found  to  interfere  most  seriously  with  the 
progress  of  the  city  of  Limerick.     While 
Waterford,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  places 
had  been  rapidly  increasing  in  the  amount 
of  their  tonnage,  Limerick  alone  was  going 
back.     At  last  a  memorial  was  presented 
to  the  Treasury,  and  the  result  was  that  a 
Minute  was  prepared  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment for  the  extinction  of  the  debt.     The 
change    of  Government  occurred    before 
effect  could  be  given  to  it,  and  this  Bill 
would  give  effect  to  a  corresponding  Minute 
■prepared  by  the  present  Government.    In 
the  other  House  the  Bill  had  gone  through 
the  ordeal  of  a  Select  Committee.  ThatCom- 
mittee  had  agreed  unanimously  to  adopt 
the  BiU.     It  was  proposed  to  compound 
the  debt  for  the  sum  of  £65,000,  of  which 
sum  £55,000  is  to  be  paid  to  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  by  an  annual 
rent- charge,    calculated    at    the   rate   of 
4-0729  per  cent,  to  be  paid  by  half-yearly 
instalments  for   a  period  of  fifty  years, 
and   the  remaining  sum  of  £10,000   is 
to  be  a  first  charge  on  the  tolls  of  the 
bridge  at  3J  per  cent  per  annum.    Power 
isgiven  to  the  Commissioners  to  sell  the 
bridge  at  any  time  for  £10,000  to  any 
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Grand  Jury  or  other  public  body.  The 
Bill  further  enabled  the  Public  Works 
Loan  Commissioners  to  advance  a  sum  not 
exceeding  £20,000  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  graving-dock  and  otherwise  im- 
proving the  port.  A  good  deal  of  evidence 
was  given  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  respecting  the  causes 
of  the  decay  of  the  port,  and  the  best 
means  of  restoring  its  prosperity  ;  the  de- 
sirability of  constructing  a  graving-dock 
being  particularly  dwelt  upon.  He  hoped 
their  Lordships  would  go  into  Committee 
on  the  Bill,  not  only  because  it  would  re- 
lieve the  city  of  Limerick  from  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  it  at  present  laboured, 
but  also  on  the  more  important  and  public 
ground  that  the  probable  effect  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  provide  additional 
employment  for  the  poor  of  Limerick  and 
the  neighbourhood. 

The  Earl  of  POWIS  greatly  objected 
to  the  Bill,  and  particularly  to  the  13th 
clause,  which  authorized  additional  ad- 
vances to  be  made.  Altogether  the  large 
sum  of  £179,000  had  been  advanced 
already,  and  the  rates  had  been  raised  four 
times  in  succession  by  the  Harbour  Com- 
missioners in  order  to  provide  security  for 
the  different  advances.  He  wished  to  point 
out,  that  according  to  the  Return  which 
had  been  laid  before  their  Lordships,  the 
revenues  of  the  port  would  not  suffice  to 
pay  the  interest  on  both  the  new  and  old 
grants.  In  his  opinion,  if  this  debt  were  to 
be  compounded  by  the  Treasury,  it  ought 
to  be  compounded  absolutely.  The  reason 
assigned  for  making  a  further  advance  was 
that  it  would  enable  the  port  to  compete 
withrival  ports  on  more  favourable  terms ; 
such  rival  ports  being  afterwards  stated  to 
be  Dublin  and  Cork.  But  if  they  were 
to  allow  such  a  reason  to  have  weight, 
they  might  be  asked  at  no  distant  time,  to 
enable  other  ports  on  the  Shannon,  such 
as  Foynes  and  Tarbert,  to  compete  with 
Limerick.  The  whole  gist  of  the  Bill  and 
memorial  was  that  the  tolls  were  too 
high  ;  but  by  a  Bill  now  passing  through 
Parliament  250  articles  would  be  free  from 
paying  toll,  and  the  deficit  which  had  been 
mentioned  would  be  thereby  increased.  He 
asked  them  whether  advancing  the  money 
asked  for  would  not  be  throwing  good 
money  after  bad,  and  whether  it  was  reason- 
able, after  expending  £179,000,  which 
had  been  augmented  by  arrears  of  interest 
to  £220,000,  to  ask  Parliament  to  spend 
£24,000  more  upon  insufficient  security. 

The  Eabl  op  KIMBERLEY  stated  that 

The  Earl  of  Devon 


the  acts  of  the  Government  in  respect  of 
the  matter  touched  on  by  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just   spoken  were  originated  by 
himself.     No  one  could  complain  of  the 
tone  in  which  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Powis)  had  approached  the  Bill,  because  it 
was  one  demanding  most  careful  consider- 
ation.    The    memorial    stood   on  better 
ground  than  was  usual  in  such  cases;  a 
large  sum  of  money  had  been  expended 
upon  a  bridge  which  had  proved  to  be  of 
very  little  use  to  the  harbour,  although 
the  harbour  dues  had  been  charged  with 
the  principal  and  interest  of  the  cost   The 
making  of  that  bridge  was  no  doubt  the 
result  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Ae 
Treasury,  and  the  people  of  Limerick  now 
came  to  the  Treasury  for  relief ;  and  not 
unreasonably  so,  for  the  raising  of  the 
harbour    dues  to   pay   the    interest  had 
tended  to  diminish  the  trade  of  the  port. 
He  therefore  supported  that  portion  of  the 
Bill  which  dealt  with  this  matter,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  the  rectification  of  a 
mistaken  policy.     Upon  the  other  point 
touched  on  by  the  noble  Earl  he  was  not 
BO  well  able  to  speak,  because  the  advance 
of  money  was  not  proposed  by  the  late 
Government.   If,  however,  the  present  Go- 
vernment felt  convinced  that  the  conBtruc- 
tion  of  a  graving-dock  would  greatly  im- 
prove the  port  of  Limerick,  the  proposi- 
tion should  be  considered  on  its  merits 
without  respect  to  the  solvency  of  the  port. 
On  the  whole  he  thought  their  Lordships 
would  do  well  to  let  the  Bill  pass. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said  that  both  on  local 
and  national  grounds  it  was  advisable  that 
the  Bill  should  pass.  He  would  remind 
their  Lordships  that  the  Bill  had  under- 
gone the  scrutiny  of  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  With  reference 
to  the  objection  of  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Powis)  to  the  13th  clause,  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  Port  of  Limerick  would 
deny  that  a  graving-dock  was  absolutely 
necessary  for  placing  the  port  upon  a 
proper  footing.  If  such  a  dock  could  be 
constructed  without  the  loan  asked  for,  it 
would  be  most  improper  to  grant  it,  hut  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  that  £20,000 
could  be  obtained  on  the  public  market 
for  that  object;  and  it  would  be  most 
improper  to  grant  the  loan  if  the  only  end 
in  view  was  the  local  one  of  enabling 
Limerick  to  compete  with  Cork.  There 
was  however  the  great  public  object  to 
be  gained  of  providing  a  refuge  for  ships 
in  distress.  The  security  provided  was  as 
good  as  any  offered  for  capital  to  construct 
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Public  "Works,  and  as  the  noble  Earl  who 
had  last  spoken  had  said,  it  would  be  yery 
wrong  to  deny  Limerick  this  assistance, 
and  thus  make  it  atone  for  the  error  of  a 
Government  which  authorized  the  advance 
of  £80,000  to  build  a  useless  bridge. 

The  Eabl  of  LIMERICK  said,  that  the 
bridge  was  not  only  of  no  advantage  to 
the  shipping  of  the  port,  but  a  positive 
disadvantage,  inasmuch  as  the  smcdl  trad- 
ing craft  had  to  lose  a  considerable  amount 
of  time  on  each  occasion  that  they  passed 
the  swing  bridge.  A  graving  dock  was 
much  wanted  and  would  be  of  great  benefit 
to  the  port,  and  he  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  agree  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood. 

Eabl  GRANYILLE  also  expressed  bis 
concurrence  in  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee;  Bill 
reported  without  amendment,  and  to  be 
read  3*  To-morrow, 

Hooie  adjourned  at  a  qparter  past 

Eight  o'clock  till  To-morrow, 

half-past  Ten  o'Clock. 


^^^>^^^^^^'v^»^^ 
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Second  Reading — Trades  Union  Conmiission 
Act  (1867)  Extension*  [227];  Barrack  Lane, 
Windsor  (Right  of  Way)  ^  [229]. 

Special  Report  of  Select  Committee — On  Game 
Preservation  (Scotland)  and  Game  Laws  (Scot* 
land).    (No.  426). 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [79] 
[b.^.]  ;  Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  {re- 
cewim,)  [248]  [r.p.]  ;  Naval  Stores*  [215]; 
Chatham  and  Sbeerness  Magistrate  *  [21]]. 

Report^Gzme  Laws  (Scothind)*  [231];  Game 
Preservation  (Scotland)*  [65];*  Naval  Stores* 
[2151;  Chatham  and  Sheemess  Magistrate* 
[211]. 

Considered  <u  amended^LoctA  Government  Sup- 
plemental (No.  5)*  [206]. 

Tkird  iZtfodui^— Lunacy  (Scotland)*  [219],  and 
jMused, 

yOL.  CLXXXVm,  [thibd  series.] 


BROADMOOR  CRIMINAL   LUNATIC 
ASYLUM.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FLOYER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Government,  as  stated  in  the  last  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  that 
no  persons  becoming  insane  while  under 
sentence  of  imprisonment,  except  for  terms 
of  penal  servitude,  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Broad- 
moor; but  that  such  prisoners  are  to  be 
confined  in  the  county  asylums,  however 
dangerous  their  state  or  exceptional  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  commission 
of  their  crime  may  be  f 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
the  classes  of  lunatics  sent  to  Broadmoor 
were  those  acquitted  of  offences  on  the 
ground  of  insanity,  those  found  insane  on 
arraignment,  and  those  who  became  in- 
sane during  penal  servitude.  '  Those 
classes  fuUy  occupied  Broadmoor,  so  that 
it  was  necessary  that  those  who  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  should  be  confined 
elsewhere.  When  their  terms  of  impri- 
sonment expired  they  naturally  fell  into 
the  class  of  pauper  lunatics,  and  were 
sent  to  the  County  Asylums,  as  pauper 
lunatics  would  be. 


FOREIGN  POSTAL  CONVENTIONS. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  HADEIELD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  Government  have  considered 
the  policy  of  extending  the  system  of 
cheap  postage  to  all  Foreign  and  friendly 
Governments  willing  to  reciprocate  in  this 
convenience,  and  to  bear  their  proportion 
of  the  cost  of  the  same;  and,  whether 
any  measures  are  being  taken  for  such  an 
arrangement  ? 

The  CHAI^CELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: The  important  subject  upon 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  asked  a 
Question  has  much  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  and  of  their 
predecessors.  Within  these  few  weeks 
we  have  signed  a  postal  convention  with 
the  United  States,  under  which  after  the 
1st  of  January  the  postage  between  the  two 
countries  will  bo  reduced  from  1«.  to  6d. 
for  each  half-ounce  letter.  I  may  also 
say  that  of  the  numerous  proposals  made 
for  the  reduction  of  foreign  postage  the 
vast  majority  have  emanated  from  this 
country,  and  there  has  been  no  proposal 
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made  upon  a  tolerably  fair  basis  that  has 
ever  been  refused  by  us.  Negotiations 
■with  Peru,  Chili,  and  other  Western  States 
of  America  are  at  this  moment  going  on 
with  the  object  of  reducing  the  postage, 
but  I  cannot  say  that  anything  very  defi- 
nite has  been  concluded  in  these  cases. 
Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  the 
postage  between  this  country  and  Swe- 
den has  been  reduced  from  lid,  to  6d., 
with  Denmark  from  Sd,  to  4d.,  and  with 
Holland  from  8^.  to  Sd.  That  will  show 
that  the  subject  has  very  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  Government,  and  there 
are  at  this  moment  before  us,  and  under 
the  consideration  of  other  Governments, 
proposals  which  may  lead  to  still  more 
extensive  results. 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  GRANTS. 
QTTESnOlf. 

Sm  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Vice-President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education,  What  is 
the  amount  of  the  money  grants  given  in 
aid  of  the  building  of  Schools  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  years  1863,  1864,  1865, 
and  1866;  if  Messrs.  Glutton,  surveyors, 
received  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
granted ;  and,  whether  the  payments  made 
to  them  were  in  full,  and  if  not,  what  is 
now  the  balance  due  to  them? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  that 
the  building  grants  in  England  and  Wales 
made  by  the  Education  Department  were 
—in  1863,  £38,900;  in  1864,  £27.329; 
in  186^,  £17,759;  and  in  1866,  £23,250. 
The  Messrs.  Glutton  were  not  officially 
known  to  the  Department,  as  they  never 
had  any  account  with  them,  nor  had 
they  ever  transacted  any  business  for  the 
Department.  They  were  well-known 
surveyors,  and  had,  he  believed,  been 
employed  by  other  Departments. 

STORM  WARNINGS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  What  interpretation  is  to  be  put 
upon  the  Letter  dated  8th  June,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  signed  Kobert  H. 
Scott,  Director  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society,  the  first  paragraph  of 
which  absolutely  refuses  to  renew  *'  storm 
warnings,"  while  the  fifth  parograph  offers 
to  send  a  "storm  warning"  provided  the 
local  authorities  who  ask  for  a  warning 
will  pay  half  the  expense  of  the  telegraph?  I 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Hxchejuer  ' 


Mh.  STEPHEN  CAVE :  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  does  not  quote  the  Letter 
quite  accurately.  There  is  no  inconsistency 
in  the  two  paragraphs.  In  the  first  the 
Committee  decline  to  transmit  ''what  haye 
been  called  storm  warnings."  In  the  fifth 
they  offer  to  communicate  **  information." 
They  decline  to  prognosticate  what  will 
be  the  weather  to-morrow  or  next  day, 
but  are  willing  to  send  telegraphic  infor- 
mation of  what  the  weather  actually  is  in 
any  particular  place.  For  instance,  they 
will  telegraph  to  Aberdeen  that  a  gale  is 
blowing  from  the  S.  W.  at  Penzance,  hut 
they  will  not  say  that  it  may  be  expected 
to  blow  the  day  after  to-morrow  at  Aher- 
deen.  The  gallant  Officer  must  remember 
that  when  these  predictions  were  made 
there  was  frequent  complaint  of  their  in- 
accuracy. In  the  last  debate  about  them 
in  this  House,  in  July,  1864,  they  were 
stated  by  one  hon.  Member  to  be  "  twice 
wrong  for  once  right ;  *'  and  another  hon. 
Member  said  that,  "  they  might  be  read  a 
hundred  different  ways,"  and  that  the 
only  thing  which  prevented  their  mis- 
leading the  public  was  that  the  public 
paid  no  attention  to  them. 

CASE  OF  THE  "ARKADL" 
QUESnOK. 

Mb.  LAYARD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  it  be  true  that  a  Greek 
blockade  runner  called  the  Arkadi,  fired 
into  a  Turkish  cruizer,  killing  and  wound- 
ing several  of  her  crew,  and  seriously 
damaging  the  vessel ;  whether,  if  such  be 
the  case,  the  right  of  blockade  runners  to 
be  armed  as  vessels  of  war  and  to  commit 
acts  of  war  is  recognized  by  International 
Law  ;  and,  if  not,  whether  the  act  com- 
mitted by  the  Arkadi  was  not  an  act  of 
piracy  ;  and,  whether  the  Powers  under 
whose  protection  Greece  has  been  placed 
by  Treaty  are  prepared  to  support  the 
Turkish  Government  in  demanding  repa- 
ration from  Greece,  from  whose  ports  the 
Arkadi  sailed,  and  into  wfiich  she  returned 
after  committing  this  act  of  piracy  \ 

LoKD  STANLEY :  I  believe  the  state- 
ment  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  em- 
bodied in  his  Question  to  be  substantially 
accurate,  but  all  the  Papers  relating  to  the 
transaction  have  been  referred  to  the  L»^ 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  and  since  the  hon. 
Member's  Notice  has  been  given  I  have 
not  been  able  to  examine  them.  I  cannot 
therefore  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the 
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facts.  Until  I  receive  from  the  Law 
Officers  a  Report  on  the  subject  I  should 
not  like  to  commit  myself  to  an  opinion 
as  to  the  extent  to  which  (if  at  all)  Inter- 
national Law  has  been  violated.  As  to 
the  last  part  of  the  Question  I  cannot  un- 
dertake to  say  what  will  be  done  by  the 
other  protecting  Powers  of  Greece ;  but, 
looking  to  all  the  circumstances,  I  think 
it  very  doubtful  whether  an  unanimous 
expression  of  opinion  could  be  obtained 
from  them  on  the  subject. 

IRELAND— OARLOW  LUNATIC  ASYLUM. 

QXTXSTIOSr. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
it  is  the  fact  that  his  Excellency  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  has  lately  no- 
minated a  person  to  fill  the  ofBce  of  clerk 
and  storekeeper  in  the  district  Lunatic 
Asylum  at  Carlo w,  notwithstanding  that 
another  person  had  been  appointed  to  the 
office  by  the  resident  Medical  Superinten* 
dent,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Board 
of  Governors,  and  such  appointment  had 
been  duly  notified  to  the  Inspectors  of 
Lunatic  Asylums  in  Ireland  ;  and,  if  so, 
on  what  grounds  the  practice  which  has 
hitherto  prevailed  of  such  an  appointment 
being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Board 
has  been  departed  from  in  this  case ;  and, 
whether  any  decision  has  been  come  to  on 
the  remonstrance  of  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors against  this,  as  they  allege,  irregular 
appointment  ? 

Lord  NAAS  said,  it  was  not  true  that 
a  person  had  been  appointed  in  the  man- 
ner described  by  the  hon.  Member.  The 
medical  superintendent  had,  when  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  the  late  chief  clerk 
and  storekeeper,  merely  said  he  had  ap- 
pointed his  son  pro  tempore.  In  the  mean- 
while the  hon.  Member  for  Carlow  recom- 
mended another  person,  who  was  appointed 
after  inquiry  had  been  made  as  to  his 
competency.  Several  appointments  of  this 
kind  had  been  made  by  the  present  and 
previous  Governments,  and  no  objections 
had  been  raised.  He  thought  it,  however, 
desirable  to  clear  up  the  matter,  and  he 
proposed  that  night  to  introduce  a  Bill 
which  would  give  the  Boards  of  Governors 
of  lunatic  asylums  the  absolute  appoint- 
ment of  all  officers  with  the  exception  of 
the  medical  superintendent  and  those  un- 
der him.  In  order  to  prevent  injustice 
the  existing  appointments  would  be  allowed 
to  stand. 


Mr.  COGAN  asked,  Whether  the  noble 
Lord  had  any  objection  to  lay  the  Corre- 
spondence relating  to  the  matter  before 
the  House  ? 

Lord  NAAS  said,  he  was  not  aware 
that  there  was  any  correspondence,  but  he 
would  answer  the  Question  to-morrow. 

NAVY— DOCKYARD  ACCOUNTS. 

QT7S8TION. 

Mr.  SEELY  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  When  the 
Navy  Dockyard  and  Stock  Valuation  and 
Expenditure  on  Ships'  Accounts  for  the 
year  ending  the  31st  March  1866,  will 
be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  in 
continuation  of  those  for  the  year  ending 
3 1st  March  1865,  which  were  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  on  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary 1866 ;  and,  when  the  Navy  Dock- 
yard and  Steam  Factories  Accounts  for 
the  year  ending  31st  March  1866,  will  be 
laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House,  in  con- 
tinuation of  those  for  the  year  ending  the 
31st  March  1865,  which  were  laid  upon 
the  table  of  the  House  on  the  16th  Feb- 
ruary 1866? 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  that  the  Returns 
were  being  prepared  in  a  more  complete 
form  than  last  year,  partly  in  consequence 
of  objections  made  to  the  old  form  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.  This  had  occa- 
sioned considerable  delay,  but  a  portion  of 
the  Returns  referred  to  in  the  Question 
were  presented  the  other  day,  and  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  the  remainder  on 
the  table  before  long. 

POST  OFFICE  ARRANGEMENTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  WARNER  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
ther he  is  aware  of  the  exceptional  incon- 
venience caused  by  the  Post  Office  ar- 
rangements in  the  populous  districts  near 
the  boundary  of  the  twelve-mile  circle  of 
the  metropolis,  which  are  the  only  places 
in  England  in  which  letters  must  be  posted 
early  on  Saturday  evening  in  order  to 
leave  London  by  the  morning  mails  of 
Monday — whether  it  would  not  be  prac- 
ticable to  establish  at  these  offices  an 
early  collection  for  the  morning  mails,  at 
least  on  Mondays ;  and,  for  what  reason 
the  usual  information  regarding  the  north- 
eastern district  of  the  metropolis  has  been 
excluded  from  recent  editions  of  the  British 
Fostal  Guide  ? 
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Mr.  hunt  said,  he  understood  the 
hon.  Memher  to  mean  by  "  places  near  the 
boundary  "  places  immediately  within  the 
boundary,  and  there  the  inconvenience  to 
which  he  referred  resulted  from  geograph- 
ical position,  for  there  was  no  Sunday 
postal  service  in  the  metropolitan  dis- 
tricts. If  the  accommodation  asked  for 
were  provided  the  Post  Office  would  either 
have  to  be  opened  on  Sunday,  or  the  offi- 
cials would  have  to  be  at  work  at  about 
two  or  three  o'clock  on  Monday  morning. 
Exceptions  to  the  rule  were  made  in  cer- 
tain cases  where  there  was  a  strong  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  if  the 
hon.  Member  would  confer  with  him  he 
would  see  if  anything  could  be  done  in  the 
matter.  With  regard  to  the  second  part 
of  the  Question,  there  had  been  an  amal- 
gamation of  certain  districts,  and  he  be- 
lieved the  whole  of  the  information  was 
given  in  the  Postal  Cfuide, 


ARMT— MARCH   OF  TROOPS   TO 
HOUNSLOW.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  CARINGTON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  Cavalry  Regi- 
ments who  marched  from  Aldershot  to 
Hounslow  to  take  part  in  the  intended 
Review  were  left  in  camp  entirely  without 
rations  until  the  following  morning  ? 

Viscount  CTTRZON  said,  he  wished  to 
ask.  Whether  it  is  true  that  troops  who 
started  from  Aldershot  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  arrived  at  Hounslow  at  between 
one  and  two,  did  not  receive  their  rations 
till  about  four  or  five  in  the  afternoon  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  was 
happy  to  say  the  case  was  not  quite  so  bad 
as  might  be  inferred  from  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's (Mr.  Carington's)  Question.  The 
troops  who  arrived  on  that  day  were  not 
left  in  camp  without  rations  till  the  fol- 
lowing morning ;  but  he  was  afraid — and 
that  answer  would  apply  to  the  inquiry  of 
the  noble  Lord— that  troops  who  arrived 
at  Hounslow  from  Aldershot  between  eight 
and  nine  in  the  morning  did  not  receive 
any  rations  till  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. There  appeared  to  have  been  great 
want  of  care  in  some  quarter.  They  were 
now  endeavouring,  but  as  yet  had  been 
unable,  to  ascertain  the  whole  of  the  facts. 
If  the  hon.  Member  liked  to  repeat  his 
Question  on  a  future  day  there  should  be 
no  concealment  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Warner 


INDIA-INDIAN  RAILWAYS.— (QUESTION. 

Mr.  PINLAY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  tke 
amount  of  Guaranteed  Capital,  in  additioa 
to  the  sum  already  announced,  which  it  is 
proposed  to  raise  for  Railway  Works  in 
India  during  the  present  year  ? 

Sir  STAFPORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
there  would  be  no  capital  required,  except 
what  had  already  been  mentioned  in  the 
Report  on  these  railways,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  House*  He  believed  that 
the  total  amount  which  would  be  required 
to  be  raised  in  the  year  1867-8  to  meet 
current  expenditure,  pay  off  debt  due  to 
the  Government,  and  leave  a  small  balance 
in  hand,  would  be  between  £8,000,000 
and  £9,000,000. 

FEVER  IN  THE  MAURITIUS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  PIM  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  If 
he  is  aware  of  the  extraordinary  mor- 
tality caused  by  fever  in  the  Island  of 
Mauritius  during  the  present  year;  can 
he  say  whether  it  is  true  that  the  deaths 
have  exceeded  30,000,  out  of  a  population 
of  about  340,000  persons;  and  that  the 
deaths  in  the  city  of  Port  Louis  in  the 
month  of  April  last  exceeded  6,000  out  of 
a  population  estimated  at  80,000;  has  he 
any  information  whether  the  virulence  of 
the  fever  has  abated  or  not;  and,  does  he 
not  think  that  something  is  due  by  way  of 
assistance  to  the  large  number  of  persons 
who  have  been  left  destitute  by  this  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  unprecedented  ca- 
lamity ? 

Mr.  ADDEELEY  said,  the  mortality 
from  fever  in  thift  colony  had  unhappily 
been  very  great,  though  not  quite  so  great 
— as  far  as  the  information  at  the  Colonial 
OflSce  went— as  the  hon.  Gentleman  sup- 
posed. The  hon.  Gentleman  supposed  that 
upwards  of  30,000  persons  had  died  from 
fever ;  but  that  was  the  total  amount  of 
the  mortality  of  the  island  during  the 
present  year.  At  the  same  time,  according 
to  the  information  at  the  Colonial  Office, 
up  to  the  2nd  of  May,  there  were  17,000 
deaths  from  fever,  10,000  of  them  occur- 
ring at  Port  Louis  alone  ;  and  he  was 
afraid  that  the  latest  intelligence  from  the 
island  showed  no  abatement  of  the  scourge. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  cool  season 
it  was  hoped  that  a  change  for  the  bettw 
would  take  place.  Already  a  private  si^ 
scription  had  been  started  in  the  City  »' 
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the  relief  of  the  distress  occasioned  by  the 
fever,  and  the  Colonial  Office  had  sent  me- 
dicines for  the  use  of  the  sick.  The  Qo- 
Temment  had  no  information  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  distress,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  whether  a  contribution  from  the 
public  funds — for  which  there  was  no  pre- 
cedent, except  in  certain  cases  of  hurri- 
canes in  the  West  Indies — was  necessary. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BlLL—[BiLL  79.] 

(Jtfr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Secretary 
Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley.) 

COMMITTEE.      [PEOGRESS  JULY    5.] 

Bill  eomidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  CRAWFOBD  said,  he  rose  to 
move  a  new  clause  which  had  for  its 
object  the  extension  of  the  limits  within 
which  an  elector  for  the  City  of  London 
might  reside,  while  retaining  his  right  to 
vote.  Prior  to  the  Eeform  Act  every 
voter  for  a  borough  was  entitled  to  vote 
for  that  borough  without  reference  to  his 
place  of  residence.  When,  however,  that 
Act  was  passing  through  Parliament  a 
clause  was  introduced  limiting  the  privi- 
lege of  voting  to  those  who  lived  in,  or 
"within  seven  miles  of,  the  borough.  The 
object  of  that  clause  was  twofold — to  pre- 
vent what  might  have  been  the  undue 
extension  of  the  privilege  in  the  case  of 
freemen,  and  to  compel  persons  claiming 
to  vote  to  live  sufficiently  near  to  take 
part  in  tbe  performance  of  the  various 
duties  attaching  to  citizenship,  such  as 
serving  on  juries  and  filling  certain  paro- 
chial offices.  Since  1832  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  City  in  the  daytime  were  enabled  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  the  railway  system  to  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five 
miles  from  tbeir  places  of  business.  They 
wercj  indeed,  driven  to  do  so.  He  might 
also  observe — and  he  was  sure  he  would 
be  borne  out  in  the  statement  by  the  an- 
thority  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bath  (Mr.  Tite),  than  whom  no  one  was 
more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  the 
subject — that  the  value  of  property  in  the 
City  had,  since  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Beform  Act,  increased  at  least  four  or 
five-fold.  He  knew  of  one  instance  in 
which  a  place  of  business  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Royal  Exchange,  which  originally 
let  for  a  sum  of  £80  a  year,  had  risen  to 


the  improved  rent  of  £500,  and  as  leases 
fell  in,  much  larger  rents  had  to  be  paid 
for  renewals.  It  had  been  stated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  a  few  nights 
ago  that  the  population  of  the  City  hardly 
exceeded  100,000,  That,  however,  was 
simply  the  result  of  the  Census  as  taken  at 
midnight,  when  seven-eighths  of  its  ordi- 
nary inhabitants  during  the  day  were  ab* 
sent.  He  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  to  a  very  instructive  work  which 
had  recently  been  circulated  by  the  Cham- 
berlain of  the  City,  entitled  A  Statistical 
Vindication  of  the  City  of  London,  from 
which  he  found  that  there  were  3,297 
different  firms  carrying  on  the  business 
of  brokers  there,  for  which  they  had 
to  take  out  a  licence,  it  being  calculated 
that  there  were  two  or  three  persons  in 
each,  thus  making  the  total  number  of 
about  8,000  carrying  on  that  particular 
business.  Out  of  that  number  it  ap- 
peared that  no  more  than  thirty-three 
resided  within  the  limits  of  the  City.  It 
was  not  right  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
men,  who  must  be  regarded  as  constitut- 
ing a  specially  good  class  of  voters,  should 
be  excluded  from  the  franchise  because 
they  were  compelled  to  reside  beyond  seven 
miles  from  the  City,  to  which  they  came 
day  after  day  to  prosecute  their  business, 
doing  little  more  than  sleeping  and  eating 
their  breakfasts  at  their  homes.  The  con- 
stituency of  the  City  of  London  amounted 
in  1832  to  18,584.  In  1852  the  number 
was  as  high  as  20,728,  but  since  that 
time,  as  railways  increased,  and  property 
was  set  apart  for  the  construction  of 
railway  stations,  and  rents  had  risen, 
the  number  had  decreased.  The  actual 
number  of  the  persons  now  on  the 
register,  deducting  doubles,  was  15,500, 
so  that  the  constituency  which  had  greatly 
increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity,  was 
gradually  diminishing  in  numbers.  It 
was  true  that  those  voters  who  resided 
at  a  distance  had  a  vote  for  the  county  ; 
but  on  mercantile  matters  they  consulted 
the  City  Members.  They  were  'what 
might  be  called  a  '•  good  "  sort  of  voters, 
because  they  could  afford  to  live  at  a 
distance  from  their  business.  It  was 
advisable  to  take  means  for  keeping  up 
the  numbers  of  a  constituency  which  was 
now  decreasing,  but  which  paid  for  income 
tax  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  metro- 
polis. The  radius  which  he  now  pro- 
posed to  adopt  would  include  Gravesend, 
Sevenoaks,  Keigate,  Egham,  Windsor, 
Welwyn,  and  Ingatestone.     He  had  been 
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asked  why  Brighton  was  not  indaded  ; 
but  he  did  not  think  that  the  nnmber  of 
City  electors  residing  there  was  sufficiently 
large  to  justify  a  proposal  for  their  being 
included.  The  limit  of  twenty-five  miles, 
to  which  he  now  proposed  to  extend  the 
radius  within  which  qualified  persons  re- 
siding might  vote  for  the  City  of  London, 
would  comprise  all  the  principal  places  to 
which  people  in  the  City  went  after  the 
conclusion  of  their  business,  with  the 
exception  of  Guildford  and  Chelmsford, 
which  were  beyond  the  distance  of  twenty- 
five  miles.  He  confined  his  proposal  to 
the  City  of  London,  because  he  was  not 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stances of  other  places  ;  but  it  would  be 
in  the  power  of  the  Committee,  if  they 
thought  fit,  to  strike  out  the  words  re- 
stricting the  operation  of  the  clause  to 
the  City  of  London,  and  to  extend  it  to 
such  towns  as  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow.  He  moved  the  following 
clause  :— 

"That  so  much  of  the  twenty-sevoQib  and 
thirty- second  sections  of  the  Act  of  the  second 
William  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty-five,  and  of  the 
seventy-ninth  section  of  the  Act  of  the  sixth  and 
seventh  of  Victoria,  chapter  eighteen,  as  relates  to 
the  residence  of  electors  within  seven  miles  of  any 
City  or  Borough  shall  he  repealed,  in  respect  to 
electors  otherwise  qualified  to  be  registered  and 
to  vote  for  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for 
the  City  of  London  :  Provided  always,  That  no 
person  shall  be  registered  as  an  elector  for  the 
said  City  unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six 
calendar  months  next  p^evious  to  the  last  day  of 
July  in  any  year,  nor  to  be  entitled  to  vote  at  any 
Election  for  the  said  City,  unless  he  shall  have 
ever  since  the  last  day  of  July  in  the  year  in 
which  his  name  was  inserted  in  the  register  then 
in  force  have  resided,  and  at  the  time  of  voting 
shall  have  continued  to  reside  within  the  said 
City,  or  within  twenty-five  miles  thereof,  or  any 
part  thereof."— (Ifr.  Crawford.) 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

On  Question,  '*  That  the  Clause  be  read 
the  second  time/' 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  cir- 
cumsfances  of  the  City  of  London  differed 
from  those  of  other  towns,  for  in  no  city 
was  so  large  an  area  occupied  by  ware- 
houses and  places  required  for  the  conduct 
of  business  as  in  the  City  of  London.  He 
supported  the  clause,  for  it  would  be  an 
anomaly  if  the  merchant  princes  of  London 
should  be  debarred,  in  consequence  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  their  transactions  de- 
priving them  of  residences  in  the  City — 
those  residences  and  the  ground  on  which 
they  stood  being  now  required  for  offices 
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and  warehouses — from  voting  for  the  re- 
presentatives  of  the  world's  centre  of  com* 
merce. 

Me.  CRAWFOBD  said,  that  he  wished 
to  make  an  addition  to  what  he  had 
already  stated.  With  respect  to  the  num- 
ber of  annual  tickets  taken  by  persons  who 
resided  more  than  seven  miles  from  the 
City,  he  was  informed  that  the  number  was 
about  1 3,500.  That  statement  was  founded 
upon  a  return  from  the  principal  railway 
companies,  though  there  was  one  companj 
from  which  he  had  not  received  a  return. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  whole  of  this 
number  was  to  be  counted  ;  but,  probablj, 
from  7,000  to  8,000  of  these  tickets  were 
taken  by  persons  who  came  up  day  by  day 
to  the  City  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Mb.  JAMES  said,  he  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  and  though  that  was  not  the 
time  to  go  into  a  detailed  explanation  of 
his  proposal,  he  wished  to  advert  to  the 
effect  of  repealing  that  clause  of  the  Be- 
form  Act  of  1832  which  related  to  the 
rights  of  the  occupiers  of  premises  for 
which  they  paid  rates,  and  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  seven  miles  radius.  In 
1832  the  matter  of  distance  stood  upon  a 
very  different  footing  from  that  which  it 
now  occupied.  No  doubt  in  1832  the 
reasonable  distance  within  which  it  was 
supposed  that  gentlemen  carrying  on  busi- 
ness in  the  great  mercantile  towns  would 
reside  would  bo  about  seven  miles,  or  an 
easy  drive.  Circumstances  had  since  con- 
siderably changed,  not  only  as  regarded 
London,  but  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds, 
Birmingham,  Glasgow,  and  other  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  towns. 
Persons  were  now  enabled  to  reside  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  their  places  of 
business,  and  though  it  might,  therefore,  be 
desirable  to  extend  the  area  of  residence, 
the  difficulty  was  to  fix  any  precise  limit 
Why  should  they  take  twenty-five  rather 
than  thirty  miles,  or  even  a  greater  dis- 
tance ?  [Mr.  Crawford:  Twenty-fi^o 
miles  is  an  hour's  ride.]  Fifty  nii|.^ 
might  also  be  an  hour's  journey  by  rail- 
way. The  Amendment  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  was  limited  to  the  27th  sec- 
tion of  the  Reform  Act,  the  principle  of 
which  was  to  give  to  every  person  a  vote 
who  occupied  premises  of  whatever  cha- 
racter provided  they  were  of  the  value  of 
£10,  and  paid  all  rates  in  respect  of  those 
premises.  It  was  suggested  that  it  was 
not  reasonable  that  they  should  require 
residence  in  respect  of  those  occupiers  who 
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paid  rates,  and  oonsequentlj  the  Eeform 
Act  fixed  the  limit  of  seven  miles.  Por 
the  very  reason  therefore  that  seven  miles 
was  taken  then,  there  should  he  no  limit 
in  the  present  day,  for  if  they  fixed  thirty 
or  even  fifty  miles  they  might  not  take  in 
all  whom  they  wanted  to  include.  He 
trusted  the  Committee  would  read  the 
clause  a  second  time  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  moving 
his  Amendment,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  extend  its  principle  to  all  great  towns 
returning  Members,  or  any  that  might  be 
thought  proper.  Thus  justice  would  be 
done  to  the  best  class  of  voters. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  second  reading  of 
the  clause  was  not  opposed,  it  would  at 
once  be  better  to  affirm  the  principle  of 
the  clause,  and  proceed  with  the  Amend- 
ments to  it.  It  was  his  intention  to  sup- 
port the  clause. 

Ke.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  was  rather 
surprised  at  the  decision  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  the  proposal  really  was  to 
repeal  one  of  the  most  important  provi- 
sions of  the  Reform  Act.  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  that  that  Act  was  intended 
to  cure  was  that  of  having  a  large  number 
of  non-resident  borough  voters,  and  the 
present  clause,  carried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, would  re-introduce  that  evil.  The 
gentlemen  on  whose  behalf  it  was  pro- 
posed had  no  great  grievance  to  complain 
of,  because  the  occupation  county  franchise 
would  give  them  all  county  votes.  They 
took  no  active  part  in  the  management  of 
the  affairs  of  the  City,  they  formed  no 
part  of  the  municipal  government,  and 
they  were  not  citizens  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  of  the  term.  If  for  their  convenience 
they  came  to  London  for  a  few  hours  a 
day  that  gave  them  no  title  to  vote  for  the 
City.  It  was  distinctly  enacted  by  the 
Bill  that  occupiers  of  shops  and  places  of 
business  below  £10  were  not  to  have 
Totes,  so  that  this  clause  would  introduce 
an  invidious  distinction  in  favour  of  gen- 
tlemen who  occupied  houses  of  business 
within  the  City  above  £10. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  these  Gen- 
tleman rested  their  case  principally  upon 
the  fiiict  that  they  were  liable  to  serve  on 
juries,  and  as  sheriffs,  and  were  bound  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  citizens.  It  was 
not  correct  to  say  that  they  merely  spent 
a  few  hours  in  town,  for  they  really 
belonged  to  the  City,  and  merely  slept  a 
few  hours  in  the  country.  AH  their 
interests  and  thoughts  were  identified  with 


the  City,  and  in  his  opinion  the  limit  of 
twenty-five  miles  onglit  to  be  adhered  to, 
in  order  to  insure  that  connection.  They 
were  not  non-resident  in  any  sense,  because 
they  occupied  premises  in  the  City  to 
which  they  went  every  day.  Though  he 
would  have  no  objection  to  extend  the 
principle  to  voters  below  £10,  he  might 
mention  that  there  were  only  130  houses 
in  the  City  which  would  in  that  way  be 
included. 

Mr.  BARNETT  said,  he  hoped  the 
clause  would  be  adopted.  The  present 
radius  excluded  men  who  were  in  every 
way  well  qualified  to  exercise  the  fran- 
chise. The  habits  of  life  and  the  mode  of 
doing  business  had  entirely  changed  since 
the  time  of  the  Reform  Act ;  and  it  was 
not  fair  to  draw  conclusions  from  what 
existed  at  that  time. 

Mr.  M.  T.  bass  said,  he  could  not  see 
a  single  reason  in  favour  of  this  clause 
which  did  not  apply  a  multo  fortiori  to 
every  borough  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  he 
was  not  at  all  surprised  that  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  was  in  favour  of  this 
clause,  for  it  was  entirely  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  mer- 
chants and  traders  of  the  City  were  a  class 
of  voters  that  it  was  desirable  to  enfran- 
chise as  widely  as  possible.  At  one  time, 
two  of  his  partners  were  disqualified  from 
exercising  the  franchise  owing  to  the  fact 
of  their  residence  being  beyond  the  seven 
miles  radius,  while  he  was  invested  with 
a  vote  because  he  resided  within  the  circle. 
Under  the  present  system,  some  of  the 
best  members  of  the  constituency  were 
disqualified  from  voting.  If  similar  incon- 
venience was  felt  in  other  great  towns  it 
ought  to  be  remedied. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  he  would  sup- 
port the  clause,  if  only  for  the  reason  that 
these  gentlemen  were  liable  to  serve  on 
Middlesex  juries. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  same  reason 
would  apply  to  every  other  borough  in  the 
kingdom.  The  City  of  London  was  the 
only  place  in  England  where  the  occupants 
were  not  called  upon  to  undertake  muni- 
cipal functions.  The  merchants  and 
bankers  of  the  City  of  London  had  ob- 
tained for  themselves  a  law  by  which  they 
were  exempt,  unless  they  themselves 
chose,  from  being  compelled  to  accept  any 
kind  of  municipal  or  civic  office  in  the 
City.  Therefore  they  had  less  connection 
with  the  district  than  any  other  occupant 
would  have  in  any  other  town  in  respect 
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to  which  they  might  be  placed  on  the  re- 
gister. If  they  adopted  this  principle  as 
regarded  London,  they  ought  to  extend  it 
to  every  other  town  in  the  kingdom. 

Mr.  Aldebman  LAWRENCE  said,  that 
whereas  hitherto  municipal  offices  had 
been  confined  to  freemen,  an  Act  had  been 
passed  this  Session  making  eligible  all 
persons  on  the  Parliamentary  register.  He 
supported  the  clause  on  the  ground  that 
the  citizens  of  London  were  exceptionally 
situated,  not  being  able  to  get  out  into  the 
country  without  exceeding  the  limit  of 
seren  miles.  This  was  not  the  case  with 
the  boroughs  which  surrounded  the  City. 

Mr.  KENNAM)  said,  that,  living  be- 
yond the  seven  miles  limit,  he  was  always, 
until  he  became  a  Member  of  the  House, 
deprived  of  his  City  vote,  although  he 
paid  the  poor  rates,  served  the  office  of 
sherifp,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  of  a 
citizen. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause  read  the  second  time. 

Mr.  JAMES,  who  had  given  notice  of 
the  following  Amendments  :  —  Line  1, 
leave  out  "  ti^at.^'  Same  line,  leave  out 
"and  thirty.second  sections,"  and  after 
** twenty-seventh "  insert  "section. "  Line 
2,  leave  out  from  "  forty-five  "  to  end  of 
clause,  and  insert — 

**  As  requires  that  no  person  shall  be  registered 
as  an  elector  in  anj  year  in  respect  of  his  occupa- 
tion of  premises  within  any  city  or  borough,  or 
place  sharing  in  the  election  for  a  city  or  borough, 
unless  he  shall  have  resided  for  six  calendar 
months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of  July  in 
such  year  in  the  city  or  borough,  or  place  sharing 
in  the  election  for  a  city  or  borough,  in  respect  of 
which  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  vote,  or  within 
seven  miles  thereof,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  is 
hereby  repealed." 

He  said  that  the  adoption  of  that  proposal 
would  have  an  excellent  effect,  for  it 
would  place  on  the  registers  of  towns  and 
boroughs  men  having  a  lend  fide  interest 
in  the  borough  and  residing  therein.  If 
his  first  Amendment  were  adopted,  he 
would  move  subsequent  words,  which 
would  prevent  any  person  voting  who  had 
not  for  twelve  months  previous  to  his  ap- 
plication for  the  franchise  carried  on  a 
bond  fide  business  in  the  borough.  It  was 
not  desirable  to  admit  freemen  living  at 
a  distance,  who  might  have  no  interest  in 
the  place. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  agreed  to  the  Amendment 
limiting  the  clause  to  occupiers,  and  not 
including  freemen.    He  could  not,  how- 
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ever  accede  to  another  Amendment  of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  GenUemtn 
had  given  notice,  extending  the  clause  t6 
all  boroughs,  for  he  thought  the  case  of 
London  was  quite  exceptional,  and  that 
the  principle  should  not  be  carried  farther. 
Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  hoped  the 
liverymen  would  be  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  clause,  they  being  selected  firom 
the  freemen,  and  being  one  of  the  meet 
ancient  classes  of  the  constituency.  Oct 
of  17,300  persons  on  the  r^:i8ter  5,500 
were  freemen.  He  would  remind  hon. 
Oentlemen  opposite  that  they  were  a 
Conservative  body,  no  Liberal  candidate 
within  his  recollection  having  obtained 
the  votes  of  half  their  number.  He  oodd 
not  see  why  they  should  be  put  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing  from  the  householders  and 
occupiers. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Hb.  JAMES  moved  the  second  part  of 
his  Amendment  with  the  view  of  apply- 
ing the  clause  to  all  the  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom. 

Mb.  PIM  said,  he  supported  the  Amend- 
ment  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Manchester  (Mr.  James).  If  a  man,  carrj- 
ing  on  business  in  London,  lived  at  Wind- 
sor, he  would,  according;  to  the  hon.  Oen- 
tleman*8  proposal,  have  a  vote  for  London. 
Why  should  not  a  man  who  slept  in  Lon- 
don and  carried  on  his  business  at  Wind- 
sor have  a  vote  for  the  latter  place  ?  He 
objected  to  the  limitation  of  twenty-five 
miles.  If  three  partners  lived  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  Windsor,  and  Brighton,  the  third 
would  be  excluded  from  the  franchise. 

Mr.  JAMES  said,  that  should  his  claoee 
be  carried,  he  would  propose  such  addi- 
tional words  as  would  prevent  any  one  . 
taking  a  vote  under  it  unless  he  was  hoM 
fide  carrying  on  business  in  the  city  or 
borough  he  sought  to  obtain  a  vote  in.  He 
moved  his  third  Amendment. 

Amendment  negatived. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chancelloe  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  words  "  sixth  and  seventh 
of  Victoria "  were  amended  in  order  to 
substitute  "reign  of  Her  present  Majesty. 

On  Question,  "  That  the  Clause,  as 
amended,  be  added  to  the  Bill," 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  he  wished  that 
some  Member  of  the  Cfovemment  would 
state  the  principle  on  which  the  words 
*'  twenty-five  miles  "  were  inserted  in  the 
clause.  No  doubt  the  local  situation  of 
the  City  of  London  was  exceptional,  in»8- 
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mnob  as  it  was  surrounded  by  other  bo- 
roughs. It  would  4>e  reasonable  to  make 
the  seven  miles  begin  from  the  outside  of 
those  boroughs.  The  old  radius  of  seven 
miles  had,  however,  been  extended  to 
twenty-five  miles  for  electors  of  the  City, 
and  he  had  heard  nothing  to  justify  that 
distance.  It  seemed  a  mere  arbitrary 
line. 

Mb.  CEA  WEOED  said,  that  seven  miles 
allowed  in  the  Bill  of  1832  for  the  distance 
from  the  voter's  residence  to  the  City, 
used  to  represent  an  hour's  journey.  That 
time  in  railway  travelling  now  represented 
twenty-five  miles.  Tt  was  found,  more- 
over, that  a  radius  of  twenty-five  miles 
included  almost  all  the  places  frequented 
by  persons  having  business  in  the  City  of 
liOndon,  except  Brighton.  It  included, 
for  example,  Gravesend,  Sevenoaks,  Red- 
bill,  Beigate,  Borkii^g,  places  on  the  South 
Western  line  and  in  Essex.  If  a  less  dis- 
tance  were  taken,  many  of  these  persons 
would  be  excluded. 

Mr.  HENLEY  said,  that  the  general 
reason  given  by  the  hon.  Member  was  ap- 
plicable to  other  boroughs,  because  an 
bour  would  take  a  man  just  as  far  from 
Manchester  or  Liverpool.  If  the  rule 
were  to  be  a  mere  matter  of  convenience, 
it  would  be  an  arbitrary  one;  but  if  it 
rested  on  the  fact  that  the  City  was  sur- 
rounded by  boroughs,  the  proper  course 
would  be  to  draw  the  line  at  seven  miles 
beyond  the  limits  of  any  of  these  boroughs. 

The  CHA.NCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEE :  I  think  it  is  understood  by  the 
Committee  that,  looking  to  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  London  electors,  they 
sbould  have  the  privilege  of  being  allowed 
to  reside  without  the  place  from  which 
they  derive  their  vote;  but  we  must  draw 
a  line  somewhere,  in  order  to  secure  the 
enjoyment  of  scenery  and  fine  air.  1  do 
not  know  the  real  origin  of  the  twenty-five 
miles  limit.  Perhaps,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  City  told  us,  it  is  to  describe  an 
hour's  travel  which,  it  may  be  thought, 
ought  to  be  encouraged ;  but  there  is  a 
certain  excitement  about  gentlemen  of  a 
speculative  character  going  every  day  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  which 
might  lead  in  some  instances  to  congestion 
of  the  brain.  Then,  as  a  period  or  space 
is  necessary,  the  twenty-five  miles  is 
supposed,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  fair  en- 
joyment of  the  privilege  the  Committee 
will  give  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar 

{position.     I  do  not  know  upon  what  abso- 
ute  rule  twenty-five  miles  is  better  than 


thirirjr ;  but  that  is  the  general  ground, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  in  this  instance. 

Mb.  JACKSON  said,  that  the  radius  of 
the  coal  tax — ^namely,  twenty  miles,  might 
be  adopted. 

Mk.  HENEY  BAILLIE  said,  that  by 
the  adoption  of  the  proposed  radius  the 
same  persons  would  have  the  county  fran- 
chise as  well  as  the  franchise  for  the  City. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  io» 

Sm    HARRY  YERNEY'  moved  the 

following  clause : — 

"  So  much  of  the  eighteenth  section  of  the  Act 
of  the  tenth  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  forty- 
four,  as  provides  that  no  justice,  receiver,  or  per- 
son belonging  to  the  metropolitan  police  force 
shall  be  capable  of  giving  his  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  coun- 
ties of  Surrey,  Hertford,  Essex,  or  Kent,  or  for 
any  city  or  borough  within  the  metropolitan  police 
district ;  and  so  much  of  the  ninth  section  of  the 
Act  of  the  second  and  third  Victoria,  chapter 
ninety-three,  as  provides  that  no  chief  constable 
or  other  constable  appointed  by  virtue  of  that  Act 
shall  be  capable  of  giving  his  vote  for  the  election 
of  a  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  the  county 
in  which  he  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be  and  the 
same  are  hereby  repealed  :  Provided,  That  no 
police  officer  or  constable  shall  be  allowed  to  vote 
in  uniform." 

The  CHAJTCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  opposed  the  clause,  which 
he  thought  would  interfere  with  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  police.  He  regarded  the 
clause  as  otherwise  objectionable,  and 
hoped  it  would  not  be  pressed. 

SiK  HARRY  VERNEY  said,  he  would 
appeal  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
at  least  to  allow  the  claim  of  a  class  of 
men  who  were  selected  for  their  high  cha- 
racter and  general  trustworthiness  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Police,  Inland  Revenue, 
and  Customs  Departments  to  be  investi- 
gated before  some  fairly  constituted  Com- 
mittee. 

Adjoeal  DIJNCOMBE  said,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  clause  might  interfere  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duty  by  the  police. 
At  an  election  a  tumult  might  arise  and 
the  police  would  be  wanted  to  restore 
order. 

Mr.  CLAY  said,  he  wished  to  know 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  remove  the  disability  which  affected 
the  metropolitan  police  magistrates  in  re- 
gard to  elections  r 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  subject  referred  to 
was  not  before  the  Committee. 

Clause  negatived. 

[Committee^Kew  Olame. 
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Mr.  VANCE  moved  the  following 
clause  :— 

"  Any  person  who  by  law  is  now,  or  shall  be 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  entitled  to  vote 
for  any  city,  borough,  or  place,  provided  he  re- 
sides within  such  city,  borough,  or  place,  or  within 
seven  miles  from  some  particular  part  thereof, 
shall  be  entitled  to  vote  provided  he  resides  within 
seven  mUes  fi-om  any  part  thereof/' 

He  said  that,  in  many  instances,  "  the 
particular  part "  of  the  horough  happened 
to  he  one  corner  of  it,  and  that  it  would 
he  more  just  if  the  measurement  were 
reckoned  from  its  extremities.  Those 
voters  who  lived  within  seven  miles  of 
the  confines  of  any  horough  ought,  in  his 
opinion^  to  he  entitled  to  record  their 
votes. 

Sir  ROTJNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
a  similar  proposal  brought  forward  by  him- 
self at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Bill  had 
heen  rejected.  The  Committee  in  agree- 
ing to  the  present  clause  would  be  re- 
versing their  former  decision. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  said,  that  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  had  been  rejected 
because  its  operation  would  be  to  change 
the  character  of  the  franchise  which  was 
about  to  be  established;  while  the  clause 
under  the  notice  of  the  Committee  simply 
defined  rights  belonging  to  the  franchise 
which  now  existed. 

Sib  ROTJNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
the  words  **or  shall  be  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act "  would  have  the  eflfect 
of  extending  the  application  of  the  clause 
to  all  the  new  voters.  Indeed,  he  could 
not  see  why  the  Committee  should  refuse 
to  them  a  latitude  which  it  was  invited 
to  go  out  of  its  way  to  give  the  old  class 
of  voters. 

Mr.  BOUYERIE  said,  that  as  ho  un- 
derstood the  clause  its  operation  would  be 
simply  to  confer  on  the  freemen  of  a  bo- 
rough a  privilege  now  possessed  by  occu- 
pying householders.  He  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  assent  to  having  such 
an  alteration  made  in  the  law  by  a  side 
wind. 

Mb.  HEADLAM  said,  he  should  op- 
pose the  clause,  as  tending  to  unsettle 
existing  arrangements  without  any  cor- 
responding benefit.  He  opposed  the  clause 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Rich- 
mond (Sir  Roundell  Palmer),  and  he  should 
on  the  same  ground  oppose  the  present 
clause.  At  the  present  moment  the  seven 
miles  radius  was  perfectly  well  known. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  the  clause 
would  alter  the  settlement  made  by  the 
Th$  Chancellor  of  th$  Exchequer 


Reform  Act  respecting  freemen  and  bur- 
gesses on  this  point.    • 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  next  clause  on  the 
Paper — that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow (tenant's  name  and  address  to  be  given 
to  collector  of  rates) — was  no  longer  ne- 
cessary after  the  decisions  at  which  the 
Committee  had  already  arrived.    The  next 
— that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  Thomas  Hughes),  relating  to  cumu- 
lative voting — he  supposed  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  not  proceed  with  after  the  divi- 
sion on  the  question  which  had  already 
been  taken.    Then  came  the  clauses  which 
stood  in  the  name  of  the  Recorder  of 
London^  (Mr.  Russell  Qurney),  with  re- 
spect to  the   disqualification   of  persons 
found  guilty  of  bribery,   to  which  there 
was  no  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  Go* 
vemment,  and  which  might  very  well  be 
brought  up  on  the  Report.     The  clause 
which  stood  next  in  order  in  the  name  of 
the   hon.   Member  for  Marylebone  (Mr. 
Harvey  Lewis)  was  withdrawn.     There 
was,  too,  the  clause  of  which  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Essex  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil)  had   given  notice,  providing  that 
convictiona  for  felony  and  certain  other 
ofiPences  should  disqualify  persons  for  the 
exorcise  of  the  franchise,  with  which  he 
hoped  the  noble  Lord'  would  not  find  it 
necessary  to  proceed,  inasmuch  as  persons 
convicted  of  felony  were  now  disqualified. 
Looking  further  down  the  Paper  he  did 
not  see  any  other  clause  which  appeared 
to  him  to  demand  the  attention  of  the 
Committee.     Under  those  circumstances 
he  hoped  they  would  not  object  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  Schedules. 
Mr.    THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  that 
after  what  had  taken  place  in  reference 
to  the  Motion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Lowe) 
he  did  not  intend  to  bring  forward  the 
clause  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Mb.  MORRISON  said,  it  was  not  his 
intention  to  press  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  LOCKE  said,  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  mentioned  the 
clause  which  stood  on  the  paper  in  his 
name  in  reference  to  notice  of  rate  in 
arrear  to  be  given  to  voters. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  was  a  very  important 
clause,  and  if  the  Committee  should  not 
approve  it  the  Government  would  have  to 
submit  one  drawn  by  themselves  to  tbeir 
notice.  In  either  case  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  corresponding  alteration 
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in  the  third  clause,  and  it  would  therefore, 
he  thought,  be  more  couTenient  to  let  the 
matter  stand  over  until  the  bringing  up 
of  the  Report. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  rose  to 
Order.  It  appeared  to  him  that  the  Com- 
mittee was  proceeding  in  a  manner  wholly 
irregular,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  ques- 
tion before  them. 

Mb.  RUSSELL  GTJRITEY  moved  his 
clauses  relating  to  the  disfranchised  bo- 
roughs— 

"Whereas  the  Commissioners  appointed  as 
aforesaid  for  the  purpose  of  mnking  inquiry  into 
the  existence  of  corrupt  practices  in  the  Borough 
of  Totnes,  reported  to  Her  Majesty  that  the  per- 
sons named  in  Schedule  (  )  had  been  guilty  of 
giving  or  receiving  bribes :  Be  it  Enacted,  That 
none  of  the  said  persons  so  named  in  the  said 
Schedule  shall  have  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
Southern  Division  of  the  County  of  Devon  in  re- 
spect of  a  qualification  situated  within  the  said 
Borough  of  Totnos." 

And  similar  clauses  with  respect  to  Great 
Yarmouth,  Lancaster,  and  Reigate.  He 
said  he  understood'  that  there  was  no 
objection  to  these  clauses.  The  only  ob- 
ject of  the  certificates  given  to  these  parties 
was  to  prevent  their  being  criminally  pro- 
secuted in  reference  to  the  matters  upon 
which  they  gave  evidence,  but  the  certifi- 
cates did  not  state  that  these  parties  should 
be  allowed  to  exercise  the  franchise. 

Clauses  agreed  to,  and  ordered  to  be 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Lord  EUSTACE   CECIL  moved  the 

following  clause :— 

"  That  any  person  who  has  at  any  time  been 
convicted  of  felony,  larceny,  perjury,  or  suborna- 
tion of  perjury  shall  be  held  incapable  of  voting 
for  the  election  of  Members  of  Parliament." 

As  the  law  now  stood  no  convict  could 
be  excluded  from  the  franchise  except 
during  the  time  he  was  under  sentence. 
Persons  once  convicted  of  the  disgraceful 
offences  mentioned  in  his  clause  should 
for  ever  be  precluded  from  voting  for 
Members  of  Parliament.  As  the  franchise 
had  been  largely  extended,  it  was  incum- 
bent on  the  Committee  to  endeavour  to 
purify  the  constituencies  from  the  ruffianly 
residuum  alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright).  It  might 
be  said  that  any  such  disfranchisement  as 
he  now  proposed  would  have  only  a  very 
partial  effect ;  but  the  information  he  had 
obtained  might  have  induced  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  pause,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  aware  of 
it,  before  reducing  the  lodger  franchise  to 
80  low  a  figure.  In  a  former  debate  the 
hon.  Member  for  Stoke  (Mr.  Beresford 


Hope)  very  unjustly  taunted  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  with  not  bringing 
forward  a  tick et-of- leave  franchise.     The 
Bill  really  did  admit  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  ticket-of- leave  men  and  thieves  to 
the  franchise.     He  had  a  return  drawn 
up  from  very  good  information,  by  which 
it  appeared  that,  under  the  Bill,  there 
would  be  qualified  to  vote  as  householders 
and  lodgers  in  the  metropolitan  districts, 
639  thieves  and  ticket-of-leave  men,  and 
1,068  bad  characters.     Perhaps  the  me- 
tropolitan Members  would  be  glad  to  know 
something  of  their  future  constituents,  and 
how  they  were  distributed  over  the  me- 
tropolitan boroughs.    The  hon.  Members 
for  "Westminster  would  represent  61  con- 
victed thieves  and    113   bad  characters. 
The  hon.  Members  for  Marylebone  would 
represent  59  convicted  thieves  and  51  bad 
characters.    The.  hon.  Members  for  Eins- 
bury,  65  convicted  thieves  and  213  bad 
characters.    The  hon.  Members  for  South- 
wark,  43  convicted   thieves  and  49  bad 
characters.     The  hon.  Members  for  Lam- 
beth, 8  convicted  thieves  and  14  bad  cha- 
racters.  The  hon.  Members  for  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  78  convicted  thieves  and  60  bad 
characters.    The  hon.  Members  for  Green- 
wich, 49  convicted  thieves  and  244  bad 
characters.     The  Member  for  the  new  bo- 
rough of  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  89  con- 
victed thieves  and  37  bad  characters.  The 
Member  for  Hackney,  94  convicted  thieves 
and  64  bad  characters.    The  rest,  he  pre- 
sumed, would  be  represented  by  the  Mem* 
bers  for  Middlesex.     He  did   not  know 
what  action  the  Committee  would  take 
on  the  Motion  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him 
that  in  any  future  scheme  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  minorities  these  men  would 
form  a  considerable  constituency,  and  be 
entitled  to  two  Members.     No  doubt,  in 
these  days  of  railway  mismanagement  and 
commercial  dishonesty,  they  would  be  able 
to  find  men  who  would  adequately  re- 
present their  interests.     As  the  franchise 
was  a  trust  it  ought  only  to  be  exercised 
by  those  who  could  be  trusted  with  their 
neighbours'   goods.    No   Member  would 
be  anxious  to  reckon  amongst  his   sup- 
porters these  men.    If  thieves  who  occu- 
pied houses  and  lodgings  of  the  annual 
value  of  £10  were  to  be  admitted  to  the 
suffrage,  it  would  be  difficult  to  exclude 
honest  men  at  all. 

Clause  read  a  second  time. 
Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  he  moved 
the  omission  of  the  word  "  larcenv."     It 
was  included  in  the  term  "  felony. 
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Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that, 
as  the  Committee  bad  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  clause,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  introduce  some  modifications  into  it 
before  it  was  added  to  the  Bill.  A  man 
who  had  committed  some  petty  larceny 
ought  not  to  be  disfranchised  for  life.  A 
person  convicted  of  manslaughter  without 
any  criminal  intentioD,  but  from  an  act 
of  negligence,  would  also  be  disqualified 
under  the  word  •' felony."  Some  care 
would  be  necessary  in  defining  what  par- 
ticular ofifences  should  disqualify  a  man. 

Me.  Serjeant  GASELEE  said,  he 
would  suggest  that  the  clause  should  be 
extended  to  those  to  be  elected. 

On  the  Question,  *'  That  the  word  *  lar- 
ceny'be  omitted," 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  considered 
they  would  be  committing  a  very  serious 
error  in  introducing  a  new  principle  of 
Criminal  Law  into  the  Reform  Bill.  This 
was  a  very  grave  proposal,  and  he  had 
relied  on  the  clause  being  opposed  by  the 
Government  or  he  should  hare  ventured 
to  do  it  himself  at  an  earlier  period.  The 
principle  hitherto  adopted  had  been  that 
after  a  man  had  expiated  his  ofience  to 
endeavour  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
position,  but  the  effect  of  this  clause  would 
be  to  cast  a  stigma  on  a  man  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.  Such  a  course  of 
legislation  had  never  been  attempted  in 
our  colonies,  where  there  had  been  a  con> 
siderable  number  of  expirees,  many  of 
whom  had  returned  to  an  honourable  and 
innocent  mode  of  life.  It  was  a  question 
which  required  much  fuller  consideration 
than  could  be  given  to  it  in  Committee  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  and,  therefore,  he  trusted 
the  clause  would  not  be  assented  to  by  them. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  said,  he 
thought  it  would  be  wise  to  hold  over  this 
clause  for  future  and  separate  considera- 
tion. A  person  might  be  convicted  of 
larceny  at  a  very  early  age,  and  years 
and  years  afterwards,  having  in  the  mean- 
time lived  respectably  and  honestly,  he 
was  to  be  disqualified  to  give  a  vote.  If 
adopted  at  all  the  clause  would  require  to 
be  very  considerably  limited. 

Loiu)  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he  thought 
it  enough  that  a  convict,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  his  sentence,  should  be  restored  to 
the  protection  of  the  law.  But  he  did  not 
see  why  he  should  have  the  privilege  of 
the  suffrage  conferred  upon  him.  In 
Shoreham  a  class  of  voters  had  been  dis- 
qualified for  their  lives,  and  their  names 
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were  read  over  at  every  election.  He 
thought  "larceny"  as  bad  as  "felony," 
and  should  disqualify. 

Mb.  COLERIDGE  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Eriend  the 
Solicitor  General  that  this  dause  required 
a  great  deal  of  consideration  and  amend- 
ment. As  it  now  stood,  it  would  include 
persons  who  had  been  pardoned  after  proof 
of  innocence,  for  pardon  did  not  rererse 
conviction. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
clause  altogether  wrong.  A  boy  might 
be  convicted  of  larceny  for  picking  up  a 
few  apples  under  a  tree.  Was  an  act 
done  twenty  years  before,  he  having  led  a 
respectable  life  in  the  meanwhile,  to  dis- 
qualify him  from  voting  for  a  Member  of 
Parliament  ?  Besides,  he  did  not  see  how 
such  a  clause  could  be  carried  out. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  opposed 
the  clause.  When  the  time  of  his  sentence 
had  been  served  out  an  offender  should  be 
restored  to  society  and,  it  was.  to  be  hoped, 
the  honest  performance  of  his  duties.  This 
clause  would  set  a  perpetual  stigma  and 
mark  upon  him.  It  would  be  the  means 
of  destroying  all  the  good  that  had  been 
done  of  late  years  towards  reforming  those 
who  had  transgressed  the  laws. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  said,  he  would  move 
the  rejection  of  the  words  "  felony  "  and 
"  larceny."  In  its  present  form  this  might 
happen — a  boy  might  pick  up  a  turnip, 
be  taken  before  a  magistrate,  convicted, 
and  receive  a  smart  whipping.  That  boy 
would  be  branded  for  life  with  a  depriva- 
tion of  the  franchise. 

Mb.  clay  said,  he  would  recommend 
the  noble  Lord  to  bring  up  a  modified 
clause  on  the  Report. 

LoBD  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  he  would 
adopt  this  course. 

Clause  withdrawn, 

Mb.  BIDDULPH  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  proposal  that  priests,  deacons, 
and  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
should  be  eligible  for  election  as  Members 
of  Parliament  if  they  had  not  been  cleri- 
cally employed  for  twelve  months.  He 
was  willing  to  defer  moving  it  if  he  were 
allowed  an  opportunity  of  doing  so  at  a 
future  stage. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  subject  was  one  ofii 
grave  character,  and  would  probably  lead 
to  protracted  discussion.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber would  have  the  opportunity  of  raising 
the  question  at  a  future  time. 
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Me.  H.  BEAUMONT  said,  he  moved, 

"  That  from  and  after  the  present  Parliament 
the  borough  of  Huddersfield  shall  return  two 
Members  instead  of  one  to  serve  in  future 
Parliaments." 

A  second  Member  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1831.  Only  one 
Member,  however,  was  given  to  it  in  the 
Beform  Act.  At  that  time  the  population 
was  19,035.  Since  that  period  it  had 
increased  to  34,897.  There  was  an  out- 
lying population  amounting  to  26,066, 
which,  added  to  the  population  of  the 
existing  borough,  gave  a  total  of  60,940. 
The  inhabitants  of  Huddersfield  had  peti- 
tioned Her  Majesty  to  grant  a  Charter  of 
Incorporation  for  the  whole  of  this  popula- 
tion ;  and  it  was  thought  by  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  himself  included,  that  it  was 
desirable  that  the  municipal  and  Parlia- 
mentary boundaries  should  be  contermi- 
nous. Huddersfield  was  a  beautiful  town, 
with  numerous  handsome  buildings.  It 
had  doubled  its  postage  and  its  money 
orders  since  1831,  aud  300  trains  pass  the 
station  in  a  day.  Much  smaller  towns, 
such  as  Newark  and  Bridgwater,  had  two 
Members.  Places  like  Huddersfield  were 
clearly  entitled  to  as  large  a  share  in  the 
representation.  Though  there  was  no  pro- 
spect of  finality  in  dealing  with  the  re- 
distribution of  seats,  it  was  desirable  to 
settle  the  question  for  some  years.  The 
only  way  of  doing  this  was  by  taking  a 
higher  scale  of  disfranchisement.  He 
should  be  glad  if  the  Government  would 
consent  to  reduce  the  representation  of 
boroughs  with  less  than  12,000  inhabi- 
tants, for,  with  two  exceptions,  all  the 
claims  which  appeared  on  the  Paper  might 
then  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  AKROYD  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Huddersfield  was  absent  in 
consequence  of  ill-health.  He  was  in- 
debted to  that  borough  for  his  entrance 
into  the  House,  and  its  population  and 
importance  entitled  it  to  two  representa- 
tives. In  the  original  Eeform  BUI  two 
Members  were  assigned  to  it,  and  had  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  treated  it  in  the 
same  way  as  neighbouring  boroughs,  acting 
by  rule  instead  of  caprice,  it  would  have 
obtained  two  Members  in  the  Act  of  1832. 
This  Bill  was  designed  to  remedy  the  de- 
fects of  that  Act.  The  present  Parlia- 
mentary borough,  which  was  only  one 
comer  of  the  town,  was  almost  entirely 
owned  by  one  person.  That  landed  pro- 
prietor had,  much  to  his  credit,  abstained 
from  interfermg  with  the  elections,  but 


still  it  was  galling  to  the  electors  to  be 
under  the  power  of  one  proprietor.  If 
the  Committee  were  disposed  to  give  an 
additional  Member  to  boroughs  having  now 
but  one  representative,  he  knew  of  no 
borough  having  a  better  claim  than 
Huddersfield. 

Mb.  BAXTER  said,  he  wished  to  ask, 
whether  appeals  were  to  be  made  to  give 
two  Members  to  every  place  having  a 
population  of  34,000  ?  If  so  the  number 
of  Members  must  be  increased  to  900. 
But  then  it  appeared  that  by  adding  the 
adjacent  townships  the  population  of  the 
Parliamentary  borough  of  Huddersfield 
might  be  raised  to  60,000.  That  was  the 
population  of  the  borough  he  represented, 
but  although  he  had  been  asked  to  put  a 
Notice  on  the  Paper  demanding  a  second 
Member,  he  had  refused  to  do  so.  If 
claims  of  this  sort  were  made,  the  number 
of  Members  would  be  increased  to  an 
extent  that  none  of  them  would  desire. 
He  trusted  that  the  Committee  would 
discourage  applications  of  this  kind,  which 
only  took  up  their  time  needlessly. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  such 
a  flourishing  account,  doubtless  true,  of 
the  condition  of  Huddersfield;  but  he 
could  not  admit  that  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  out  a  case  which  ought  to  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  the  Bill. 
There  were  other  towns  with  superior 
claims  to  those  of  Huddersfield,  which  had 
only  possessed  its  single  representative  for 
little  more  than  thirty  years,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  impatient.  It  was  not 
right  to  argue  this  question  upon  isolated 
cases.  It  was  not  proposed  by  this  Bill 
to  remove  all  anomalies ;  but  the  Govern- 
ment were  trpng  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  which  in  dealing 
with  ancient  institutions  was  all  they  could 
hope  to  do.  It  is  all  very  well  to  ad- 
vocate the  claims  of  particular  localities ; 
but  in  attempting  to  carry  a  measure  like 
this  there  are  a  thousand  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  account,  and,  after  all,  the 
great  consideration  is  to  carry  a  measure 
not  mean  and  not  inconsiderable.  If  he 
were  to  take  the  line  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  adopted,  and  were  to 
argue  it  in  his  way,  there  would  be  no 
end  to  such  discussions.  The  popula- 
tion of  Huddersfield  was,  it  appeared, 
34,000,  and  supposing  that  it  were  doubled 
by  the  absorption  of  adjacent  territory, 
which,  by  the  way,  had  not  yet  given 
in  its  adhesion,  what  were  we  to  say 
lOommittee^Nm  Claase. 
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*o  the  "Welsh  counties,  which  in  several 
cases  returned  only  one  Member,  although 
the  population  was  larger  than  60,000  ? 
In  one  Welsh  county  the  population  was 
more  than  80,000.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
brought  forward  these  isolated  cases 
thought  of  no  case  but  their  own.  The 
ground  upon  which  this  claim  was  based 
was,  therefore,  not  tenable  ;  but  his  ob- 
jection was  of  a  different  character.  They 
had  now  reached  the  month  of  July,  and 
the  question  to  be  asked  was  whether  this 
Bill  was  to  pass  or  not  ?  The  Qovemment 
could  not  deviate  from  the  principle  of 
the  measure  and  the  general  scope  of  its 
design.  All  they  could  do  was  to  ask  the 
Committee  now  to  complete  the  work  upon 
the  basis  generally  agreed  to  by  both  sides 
of  the  House.  He  trusted  that  proposals 
of  this  kind  would  not  be  encouraged  by 
the  Committee,  but  that  they  would  all 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  carry 
this  measure. 

Clause  withdrawn, 

Mk.  J,  B.  SMITH  moved  a  clause  pro- 
hibiting the  opening  any  public-house  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  the  poll- 
ing-day in  any  city  or  borough,  or  in  any 
polling-townof  acounty,  excepting  toper- 
sons  who  shall  have  been  resident  in  such 
inn  or  public-house  for  twenty-four  hours 
previously.  His  object  was  to  secure  that 
the  electors  should  exercise  their  import- 
ant privilege  in  a  sober  manner.  It  was 
not  necessary  for  him  to  detain  the  Com- 
mittee, but  this  regulation  was  adopted 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  the  reason 
why  the  elections  were  conducted  in  so 
quiet  a  manner. 

Sib  ANDREW  AGNEW  said,  it  was 
perfectly  monstrous  that  people  should  be 
deprived  of  their  ordinary  refreshments 
because  it  happened  to  be  polling- day. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  as  they  were  very  often 
told  that  the  whole  question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  would  be  re- opened  in 
the  next  Session  of  Parliament,  he  wished 
he  could  induce  the  hon.  Gentleman  to 
postpone  his  Motion  until  then.  He  be- 
lieved that  considerable  alarm  would  be 
felt  at  such  a  proposal. 

Clause  witl^awn, 

Mr.  H.  E.  SURTEES  :  My  right  hon. 
Priend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  introduced  a  new  clause,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  Committee,  adopt- 
ting  the  proposal  contained  in  the  clause 
of  which  I  had  given  notice,  namely — 

The  Chancellor  ofth$  ExcheqtMr 


'*  That  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  be  regis- 
tered in  any  year  as  a  Voter  in  the  Electioo  of  a 
Member  or  Members  to  serve  in  any  future  Pa^ 
liameut  for  any  County,  who  shall  within  twelve 
calendar  months  next  previous  to  the  last  day  of 
July  in  such  year  have  receiyed  parochial  relief." 

It  is  therefore  only  necessary  for  me  to 
withdraw  the  clause. 

Clause  withdraum. 

Mr.  DILLWTNr  moved  a  clause  that 
the  borough  of  Swansea  should  return 
two  Members  to  serve  in  future  Parlia- 
ments; providing  also  that  each  elector 
should  vote  for  one  Member  only.  There 
was  only  one  borough  now  represented  hy 
one  Member  (Salford)  which  had  a  larger 
number  of  electors  than  Swansea,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  to  give  an  addi- 
tional Member  to  Salford.  The  bon. 
Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  had  in- 
cluded Swansea  among  the  places  to  which 
he  proposed  to  give  a  second  Member, 
Swansea  had  more  than  doubled  its  popu- 
lation since  the  Reform  Act.  The  number 
of  inhabitants  was  27,134  in  1831.  The 
estimated  population  last  year  was  64,800. 
The  rateable  value  had  more  than  doubled 
during  the  last  ten  years. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  sorry  to  oppose  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend  who,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Opposition,  had  treated 
the  Bill  in  such  a  fair  and  candid  manner, 
and  whose  statement  of  the  case  of  Swansea 
was  so  moderate  as  to  be  entitled  to  every 
attention ;  but  he  would  remind  the 
Committee  of  what  he  thought  they  were 
too  apt  to  forget,  that  when  they  had 
only  a  restricted  number  of  seats  to  dispose 
of,  they  must  look  to  their  fair  distribu- 
tion over  every  part  of  the  country.  The 
borough  of  Merthyr  Tydvil,  which  was 
larger  than  Swansea,  was  to  receive  a 
second  Member,  and  he  thought  that  ought 
to  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
Glamorganshire :  so  of  other  places  ;  they 
were  to  look  at  population  and  wealth, 
no  doubt,  but  they  must  not  forget  if 
the  representation  of  the  locality  had  been 
already  increased,  and  remember  that  the 
new  Members  ought  to  be  fairly  distri- 
buted over  the  country.  He  regretted  he 
could  not  agree  to  the  Motion. 

Clause  withdrawn. 

Mr.  KEKEWICH  said,  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  clause  for  enabling  non-resident 
electors  in  counties  to  vote  by  voting 
papers.    Not  wiBhing  to  interfere  with 
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the  progress  of  the  Bill,  he  would  defer 
his  proposal  to  the  hringing  up  of  the  Re- 
port. 

Mb.  monk  said,  he  had  given  notice 
of  a  clause  for  separating  the  parish  of 
Clifton  ^m  Bristol,  in  order  to  constitute 
it  into  a  distinct  horough  returning  a 
Memher  to  Parliament.  West  Gloucester- 
shire was  treated  with  exceptional  hard- 
ship, and  had  fewer  representatives,  com- 
pared with  its  wealth,  population,  and 
distinctive  interests,  than  any  other  county 
or  division  of  a  county  in  England.  In 
1861  its  population  was  297,500.  It 
must  now  be  310,000,  yet  it  had  only 
ti^o  Members  for  the  county  and  one  bo- 
rough Member,  while  the  county  of  Buck- 
ingham, with  a  population  of  168,000, 
though  it  lost  one  of  its  Members  under 
this  Bill,  would  still  have  eight  Mem- 
bers. He  would  not  press  his  Motion, 
but  he  hoped  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  who  had  admitted  the 
claims  of  the  county,  would  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  redress  from  the  Government. 

Clause  withdrawn, 

Mr.   GLADSTONE:    In  making  the 
Motion  which  stands  next  on  the  Paper  in 
my  name,  I  will  not  repeat  the  phrase 
used  by  every  Member  of  his  unwilling- 
ness to  delay  the  progress  of  this  Bill,  but 
1  will  prove  my  intentions  by  my  deeds, 
and   will  not  trespass  on  the  time  and 
attention  of  the  Committee  beyond  the 
limits  which  necessity  appears  absolutely 
to  demand.    The  case  of  South  Lanca- 
shire is  one  which,  in  respect  to  county 
representation,    stands    altogether  alone. 
The  proposition  I  wish  to  make  out  is 
that   South   Lancashire   is   treated  with 
gross  injustice,  so  far  as  the  county  re- 
presentation is  concerned,  and  I  will  show 
how  strong  my  case  is  before    I    close. 
Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House  are 
placed  in  a  difficulty  in  reference  to  the 
whole  subject  of  re-distribution.     There 
are  two  opinions  which  appear  to  divide 
the  mind  of  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
in  connection  with  this  question,  and  I 
shall  endeavour  to  show  deference  to  those 
opinions.    The  first,  which  is  entertained 
I  believe  to  some  extent  on  this  side,  but 
most  widely  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
is  that  the  scheme  of  re-distribution  pro- 
pounded by  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
on  the  whole  sufficient  in  extent.    The 
second  of  those  opinions,  which  prevails 
very  generally  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
is  that  that  scheme  of  re-distribution  is 


palpably  insufficient  in  extent.  Bot  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  stand,  we 
hold  that  there  is  no  hope  of  our  enlarging 
it  so  as  to  bring  it  up  to  the  point  of  suffi- 
ciency, consequently  we  make,  as  it  were, 
our  protest,  and  then — I  must  say  on  my 
own  part,  not  without  great  regret 
—  adjourn  the  further  consideration  of 
the  question  to  a  future  year.  I  say 
with  great  regret,  because  the  two  great 
and  chief  branches  of  the  subject  of  Parlia- 
mentary Eeform  are — first,  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  franchise,  and  next^  that  which 
relates  to  the  distribution  of  Seats.  There 
are  no  other  subjects  which  can  be  com- 
pared in  magnitude  with  these,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  desired  that  any  measure  which 
bears  the  name  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform 
Bill  should  in  the  main  be  satisfactory  and 
adequate  so  far  as  those  two  branches  of  the 
question  are  concerned.  The  proceedings 
of  this  evening  have,  I  think,  tended  to 
supply  an  additional  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  we  cannot  hope  to  have  a  suffi- 
cient scheme  of  re* distribution  embodied 
in  the  present  Bill.  I  have,  however,  to 
the  last  clung  to  the  hope  that  we  might 
have  such  a  scheme  of  re-distribution  as 
might  be  generally  acceptable  and  satis- 
factory ;  and  seeing  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bedfordshire 
(Colonel  Gilpin)  now  in  his  place,  I  may 
say  I  hope  that  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  has  given  notice  may  yet  receive  a 
favourable  consideration.  But,  however 
that  may  be,  I  hold  it  to  be  my  absolute 
duty  to  place  my  present  proposal  and  its 
grounds  before  the  Committee.  It  is  but 
fair,  before  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
this  subject  must  be  dealt  with  again  here- 
after, and  at  an  early  date,  at  least  to  give 
the  Government  and  the  Committee  the 
opportunity  of  removing  what  I  think  are 
the  most  glaring  defects  in  this  scheme. 
And  here  I  beg  to  observe  that  I  raise  no 
question  which  puts  me  in  conflict  with 
any  of  the  large  towns — no  question  con- 
nected with  the  metropolis,  or  connected 
with  any  portion  of  the  town  representa- 
tion. I  proceed  at  present  on  the  'prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, that  we  are  to  consider  the  popula- 
tion of  counties,  and  are  to  award  an  increase 
of  Members  to  counties  having  some  refer- 
ence to  that  population ;  and  then  I  say 
that  you  may  consider  a  Motion  such  as 
mine  upon  either  of  two  grounds.  If  you 
ask  me  how  I  should  desire  to  obtain  seats 
to  satisfy  in  some  partial  degree  the  claims 
of   South  Lancashire,  I  should  reply  at 
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once,  ''By  taking  them  from  the  small 
boroughs.  I  would  not  deprive  any  one 
of  the  counties  of  any  of  the  Members 
whom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proposes 
to  give  them ;  but  if  he  rigidly  declines 
to  teke  seats  from  the  small  boroughs,  then 
I  am  compelled  to  show  him  that  on  his 
own  principles,  in  endeavouring  to  redress 
the  unequed  state  of  the  representation  as 
between  boroughs  and  counties  of  which 
he  has  repeatedly  spoken,  while  he  gives 
twenty-five  additional  seats  to  the  counties, 
he  treats  South  Lancashire  with  the  great- 
est inequality  and  injustice  in  awarding  it 
only  one  of  those  twenty-five  Members. 
The  principle  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman has  often  laid  down  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction he  draws  is  not  drawn  between  one 
class  of  counties  and  another,  but  between 
counties  and  towns.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman is  perfectly  justified  in  saying  that 
in  dealing  with  our  whole  institutions 
under  complicated  circumstances,  we  must 
not  look  for  the  production  of  a  model  of 
political  symmetry  ;  but,  admitting  these 
considerations  fully  to  apply  very  fairly  to 
what  is  old,  let  us  have  some  regard  to 
equality  in  dealing  with  that  which  is 
new,  and  which  we  ourselves  are  about  to 
introduce.  How  far,  then,  does  this  scheme 
of  the  Government  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  equality  ?  If  twenty-five  seats 
are  to  be  given  to  counties,  I  contend  that, 
upon  every  principle  of  justice,  South 
Lancashire  is  entitled  to  a  larger  number 
of  representatives  than  under  thb  scheme 
she  is  to  receive.  What  is  the  state  of  the 
representation  of  South  Lancashire  now  ? 
I  state  the  case  under  great  disadvantages 
when  I  go  back  for  a  period  of  six  years. 
But  in  1861,  independently  of  the  repre- 
sented towns,  the  population  of  South 
Lancashire  was  627,000,  and  the  number 
of  Members  returned  three,  giving  an  ave- 
rage of  209,000  persons  for  each  Member. 
To  that  state  of  things  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposes  to  apply  a  remedy. 
He  proposes  to  give  South  Lancashire — 
taking  out  Staleybridge — with  its  607,000 
inhabitants,  four  Members,  or  one  Member 
for  every  152,000.  Now,  let  us  see  whe- 
ther the  Government,  in  doing  this,  act 
upon  anything  like  the  rule  which  they 
mean  to  apply  to  other  portions  of  that 
homogeneous  population  which  exists  in  the 
counties  outside  the  boroughs.  152,000, 
according  to  the  standard  of  1861,  is  the 
number  to  be  allowed  in  South  Lancashire 
for  a  single  Member.  I  may  be  told  that 
in  dealing  with  this,  I  should  not  confine 
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myself  to  population  only  ;  bat  I  do  not 
wish  to  take  up  the  time  of  the  Committee 
by  entering  into  questions  of  rating  and  the 
income  under  Schedules  A  and  B,  wbicli 
would  strengthen  my  case.  I  take  my  stand 
upon  population  alone  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, and  that  I  may  indicate  by  my  acts 
that  I  am  averse  from  any  unnecessarj 
expenditure  of  time.      The  progresdre 
element  is  one  which,  however,  ought  not 
to  be  left  out  of  consideration  when  com- 
paring counties  like  Lancashire  with  othen 
which  are  stationary  or  declining,  which 
is  the  case  with  some  of  those  which  I  am 
about  to  mention.    Judging  by  the  past 
five  or  six  years  years,  the  population  of 
South  Lancashire  will  in  1871  amount  to 
758,000  persons.    It  will  have  four  Mem- 
bers— that  is  to  say  an  average  of  189,000 
persons  for  each  Member,  or  very  nearly  as 
large  a  population  as  that,  the  anomalies 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
proposes  in  some  degree  to  modify.    Tak* 
ing  six  counties  wi&  which  he  intends  to 
deal,  let  us  see  how  the  matter  stands. 
In  Devonshire  it  is  proposed  to  gi?e  one 
Member  to  61,000  persons ;  in  Lincoh- 
shire  one  to  56,000  ;    in  Norfolk  one  to 
51,000;  in  Somersetshire  one  to  55,000; 
in  Staffordshire  one  to  55,000  ;  in  East 
Surrey  one  to   52,000.       I  admit  there 
are  ot^er  counties  unjustly  dealt  with  as 
well  as  South  Lancashire,  but  I  want  to 
know  why  is  it  that  this  new  inequality 
to  which  I  am  adverting  is  to  be  created  ? 
We  are  repeatedly  told  that  there  are  in 
the  counties  11 ,000,000  people,  and  Jos- 
tice  is  claimed  for  them.     But  why  shonld 
not  justice  be  done  to  the  parts  of  which 
those    counties  are  made  up  ?    Do  not 
call  in  South  Lancashire  to  swell  the  total 
for  the  counties  as  against  the  boroughs, 
and  then  forget  it  when  you  are  maki^  a 
distribution  of  seats  among  the  counties 
themselves,  putting  it  off  with  such  a  mo- 
dicum of  representation  as  one  Member  for 
every  152,000  of  a  population  which  is 
growing,  and  in  whose  case  the  anomaly 
will  be  twice  as  great  at  the  end  of  ten 
years  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  What 
I  propose  is  that  the  mode  of  division  sug- 
gested by  the  Government  should  be  fol- 
lowed—  that  is  to  say  that  the  county 
should  be  divided  into  two  divisions.  That 
I  apprehend,    is    a  mode    of  proceediogi 
which,  whatever  the  number  of  represen- 
tatives which  may  be  created,  ought,  I 
think,  to  be  adopted.    To  each  of  those 
divisions  I  ask  that  three  Members  should 
be  given.  The  effect  would  be  that  a  popu- 
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lation  of  607,000  would  have  six  Mem- 
bers to  represent  it,  so  that  there  would  be 
on  an  average  101,000  persons  for  each 
Member.  I  grant  that  this  proposal  is 
very  fairly  open  to  the  remark  that  it  is 
insufficient,  and  that  it  by  no  means  re- 
moves the  anomalies  of  which  I  complain, 
but  only  reduces  or  mitigates  the  evil. 
Per  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  six  coun- 
tiea  to  which  I  have  alluded,  but  in  that 
of  the  great  majority  of  counties,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  asks  us  to  allocate 
seats  at  the  rate  of  one  Member  for  50,000 
one  for  65,000,  one  for  60,000— allocat- 
ing in  hardly  any  case  a  greater  number 
than  60,000  to  each  Member.  But  I 
think  it  better  to  make  a  moderate  claim 
which,  if  conceded  now,  may  possibly 
settle  the  question  rather  than  have  the 
question  re-opened  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  At  the  same  time,  I  make  no  com- 
plaint of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  for 
giving  one  Member  to  every  51,000  persons 
in  Norfolk.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  very 
fair  arrangement.  What  I  complain  of  is 
that  he  gives  so  much  less  to  South  Lan- 
cashire than  to  any  other  county  with 
which  he  proposes  to  deal.  I  do  not  wish 
him  to  tc^e  a  Member  from  Norfolk. 
What  I  want  is  that  he  should  draw  upon 
some  of  those  boroughs  which,  though 
they  may  succeed  in  averting  the  blow  at 
the  present  moment,,  are  destined  to  a  cer- 
tain and  an  early  doom.  It  is  upon  the 
grounds  which  I  have  stated  that  I  have 
thought  it  my  duty  to  lay  before  the  Com- 
mittee a  salient  and  glaring  case  of  ine- 
quality, not  in  our  old  system,  but  in  the 
new  scheme  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman proposes  for  our  adoption.  It  is 
better,  in  my  opinion,  to  take  such  a  course 
than  to  pass  these  matters  over  in  silence, 
reserving  in  our  minds  the  intention  of 
raising  such  questions  anew,  and  at  a  very 
early  period.  I  have  not  deemed  it  right 
to  occupy  much  of  the  time  of  the  Com* 
mittee  in  making  a  proposal  which  I  urge 
upon  their  attention,  not  as  one  for  com- 
passionate consideration,  but  as  one  which 
IS  in  fact  much  within  what  strict  justice 
warrants.  Having  done  that  I  leave  the 
matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  be- 
cause it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  my  inten- 
t^ition  to  seek  to  enter  into  a  protracted 
contest  for  objects  which  I  must  admit  to 
be  limited  and  partial.  Por  if  we  cannot 
obtain  justice  in  the  re-distribution  of 
seats,  the  next  best  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  adjourn  the  matter  to  a  future  and  in 
all  probability  an  early  day,  and  expedite 
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as  far  as  we  can  the  passing  of  a  measure 
which,  undoubtedly,  contains  provisions  of 
vast  importance  to  the  country. 

Moved  to  insert  the  following  clause  : — 

**  That  the  soathem  diyision  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  and  that 
each  division  be  represented  by  three  Members." 
—{Mr.  Oladttone,) 

Mr.  ALGERNON  EGERTON  said,  he 
thanked  his  right  hon.  Colleague  for 
the  able  manner  in  which  he  had  brought 
forward  the  case  of  the  county.  He  could 
not  say,  so  far  as  Lancashire  was  con- 
cerned, that  the  people  were  satisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  they  had  been 
treated.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  appeared  to 
have  played  with  them.  First,  Salford 
was  to  have  an  additional  Member ;  then 
he  was  taken  away — then  he  was  given 
back  again.  Then  it  was  said  that  Man- 
chester was  to  have  a  third  Member.  If 
there  was  any  town  that  was  entitled  to 
have  three  Members  Manchester  was  so 
entitled,  but  for  himself  he  would  have 
been  better  pleased  if  the  new  Member 
had  been  given  to  some  new  constituency. 
He  had  great  difficulty  how  to  make  up  his 
mind  in  voting  on  this  subject.  If  his 
right  hon.  Colleague  went  to  a  division 
he  should  feel  bound  to  support  him. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire had  entered  a  general  protest  against 
the  insufficiency  of  t^^e  Bill  with  respect  to 
the  re-distribution  of  seats ;  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  see  that  the  Bill,  as  far 
as  it  went,  dealt  practically  with  the 
means  which  the  Government  had  in  their 
hands.  The  borough  which  he  repre- 
sented was  the  same  in  population  and 
quite  as  good  in  intelligence  as  South 
Lancashire ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that,  when  divided,  each  division  ought 
to  have  three  Members.  Looking  at  the 
whole  scheme  of  re-distribution,  it  must 
be  admitted  to  be  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  all  that  could  be  done  now  was 
to  take  advantage  -  of  opportunities  like 
the  present,  and  endeavour  gradually  to 
bring  the  representation  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  right  standard.  As  the  House 
seemed  determined  at  present  to  disfran- 
chise only  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  places,  he,  for  one,  was  quite  content 
to  see  the  Bill  passed  in  its  existing  shape, 
reserving  the  question  of  further  re-distri- 
bution, to  bo  dealt  with  in  another  mea- 
sure, which  would  probably  satisfy  reason- 
able expectations  by  an  arrangement  more 
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in  accordance  with  the  population  and 
iDtelligence  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  With  the  means  at  his  disposal 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  not 
meet  aU  the  just  claims  that  would  he 
made  on  him.  There  was  no  douht  that 
the  present  scheme  was  an  inadequate 
one.  Half  the  borough  population  of 
England  had  at  present  thirty-two  Mem- 
bers. The  other  half  had  270  or  280, 
and  the  half  which  had  the  lesser  number 
was  the  one  most  rapidly  increasing  in 
influence  and  wealth.  The  only  answer 
to  the  demand  of  the  large  boroughs  for  a 
fair  representation  was  that  their  inhabi- 
tants had  at  present  a  great  indirect  in- 
fluence over  the  smaller  boroughs.  It 
was  said,  and  truly  said,  that  men  from 
the  great  cities  went  to  the  small  towns, 
bought  them,  took  possession  of  them,  aud 
did  with  them  as  they  pleased.  An  elec- 
tioneering agent  from  one  of  these  small 
boroughs,  where  there  was  not  amongst 
the  inhabitants  any  person  of  intelligence 
or  wealth  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  the 
candidature,  came  up  to  London  to  look 
for  a  candidate.  If  he  could  not  find  one 
there — if  his  terms  were  too  high,  he  went 
to  Manchester.  If  he  could  not  find  one 
at  Manchester  he  was  sure  to  find  one  at 
Liverpool.  The  man  who,  if  he  repre- 
sented some  constituency  where  he  felt  he 
would  be  watched  by  those  who  had  known 
him  all  his  life,  and  whose  good  opinion 
he  valued,  would  make  a  valuable  Mem- 
ber, was  a  most  mischievous  representative 
when  returned  for  a  constituency  to  whose 
interests  he  was  indiflerent.  The  fact 
was  that  the  present  system  of  distribution 
was  the  result  of  years  of  Court  intrigue, 
and  would  take  years  to  settle  on  a  proper 
foundation.  An  excellent  attempt  to 
attain  this  desirable  end  was  made  by 
Parliament  after  its  great  triumph  over 
kingly  usurpation.  But  that  Act  of  Settle- 
ment had  been  repealed  by  the  wretched 
Parliament  which  assembled  under  Eichard 
Cromwell.  He  was  glad  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
had  placed  on  record  a  protest  against  this 
state  of  things  being  accepted  as  finally 
settled,  and  was  also  glad  to  hear  that  his 
right  hon.  Friend  would  not  only  allow  the 
BUI  to  pass  without  obstruction,  but  would 
do  all  he  could  to  facilitate  its  progress. 

The  Mabquess  op  HARTINGTON 
said,  that  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
called  attention  to  fiie  representation  of 
South  Lancashire,  he  wished  to  direct 
notice   to  the   northern  division  of  the 
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county,  which  contained  a  population  of 
about  500,000,  374,000  of  whom  were 
persons  living  outside  the  rqiresented  bo- 
roughs of  the  county.  He  admitted  that 
the  modicum  of  representation  allotted  to 
the  northern  was  not  so  insignificant  as 
that  extended  to  the  southern  division. 
Nevertheless,  the  electors  in  the  northen 
division  were  only  given  one  Member  to 
every  90,000  persons.  This  was  not  only 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  important,  bid; 
one  of  the  most  progressive  oonstitnenciei 
in  the  country.  What  was  the  new  scheme 
of  representation  proposed  for  it  ?  Two 
Members  were  taken  away  from  one  bo- 
rough in  it,  Lancaster,  and  two  additional 
Members  were  given  to  the  county  and 
another  to  Manchester.  The  conBtitnency 
would  gain  one  Member.  He  tboaght 
that  as  far  as  the  county  of  Lancaster  was 
concerned  there  was  great  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  measure  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  There  were  in  this  dis- 
trict no  less  than  five  towns,  maufactoring 
groups,  which  had  petitioned  Parliament 
for  representation.  Their  claims  had  been 
placed  before  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, who  had  promised  to  give  the  case 
his  best  attention,  whidi  he  suppoeed  he 
had  done.  Collectively  they  had  a  claim 
to  a  greater  measure  of  consideration  thui 
they  appeared  to  have  yet  received  in  this 
Bill.  He  should  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  before  they  went  to 
a  division  on  this  Motion  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  reconsider  the  case,  and,  even  a(t 
this  advanced  stage,  to  give  a  more  ex- 
tended measure  of  justice  to  the  county. 
It  would  give  him  still  greater  satisfaction 
if  the  Government  were  to  withdraw  this 
portion  of  their  Reform  scheme  altogether, 
and  postpone  it  till  next  Session.  He  had 
seen  a  calculation  made  that  if  England 
and  Wales  were  equally  divided  in  area, 
taking  either  population  or  property,  and 
not  including  the  metropolis,  the  northern 
division  would  be  found  under  repreeenled 
by  sixty  Members.  Twenty  have  been 
taken  from  the  south  and  given  to  ^ 
north,  but  still  the  south  had  ^o^^.^ 
excess  of  the  north.  A  scheme  whid^ 
allowed  so  great  a  discrepancy  to  remain 
was  not  likely  to  be  either  a  final  or  a 
satisfactory  settlement.  He  had  no  doubt 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  when  they  con- 
sidered the  democratic  franchise  giTCJ^  JJ 
this  Bill,  took  some  comfort  from  the 
extremely  Conservative  character  of  the 
re-distribution.  But  he  did  not  thi^ 
experience  would   give  them  reason  to 
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congratulate  themselves  long  on  that  point. 
Many  of  them  now  believed  that  if  they 
had  consented  to  a  moderate  Eeform  some 
years  ago  they  would  not  have  been  called 
on  to  pass  snch  a  measure  as  this,  and 
so  if  they  would  now  agree  to  a  more  fair 
re- distribution,  and  postpone  the  matter 
till  next  Session,  a  sweeping  and  more 
extensive  change,  such  as  was  probably 
anticipated  by  hon.  Members  below  the 
gangway,  would  be  prevented  for  a  number 
of  years.  He  hoped  that  the  case  of 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  would  even  in 
this  Bill  be  more  favourably  considered  by 

Her  Majesty's  Government.  

Thb  CHAl^CELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  brought  the  claims  of  his  constituents 
before  us  in  a  very  fair  spirit.  I  see  no 
reason  to  complain  of  the  case  he  has  placed 
before  the  Committee.  If  the  question  had 
to  be  settled  on  arithmetical  calculations, 
and  on  considerations  of  political  symmetry, 
his  proposal  would  deserve  grave  consider- 
ation, if  not  acceptance.  But  we  are  not 
here  constructing  a  new  system  of  repre- 
sentation for  this  ancient  and  powerful  king- 
dom. Having  resolved  to  improve  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  people  as  regards  the  fran- 
chise and  re-distribution  of  seats,  we  are 
taking  steps  which  we  think  will  effect  that 
object  —  measures  which  we  believe  we 
can  carry,  and  which  will  secure,  as  far  as 
they  go,  the  purpose  we  have  in  view. 
Something  has  been  said  as  to  the  insigni- 
ficant nature  of  our  proposals  with  respect 
to  re-distribution.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  insignificant.  I  think  that  if  you  con- 
sider this  question  in  the  proper  light  and 
spirit  as  to  the  conception  cmd  execution 
of  this  scheme,  for  which  the  House  is 
responsible  as  well  as^the  Government,  and 
for  the  merits  of  which  I  claim  no  more 
share  than  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  from 
having  sedulously  endeavoured  to  perform 
and  folfil  all  that  was  prudent  and  practi- 
cable, that  we  may  regard  this  scheme  with 
fair  self-  congratulation.  With  regard  to  the 
county  representation  in  which  there  are 
irregularities  which  have  been  acknow- 
ledged for  years,  you  are  about  to  effect 
a  vast  improvement,  and  yet,  while  you 
effect  a  great  change,  it  is  carried  without 
any  of  the  acerbity  of  political  passion — 
it  is  not  the  result  of  a  conflict  in  which 
a  triumph  of  party  has  obtained  some  great 
end ;  but  it  is  a  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
the  honest  conviction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  no  mean  change.  Additional 
representation  affecting  twenty-six  of  our 


counties  is  not  a  mean  change.  It  is  one 
which  will  give  a  new  feature  to  our 
Parliamentary  representation,  and  will,  I 
think,  give  general  satisfaction  to  the 
country.  There  is  a  powerful  party,  I 
believe  a  majority  in  this  House,  who 
think  that  the  great  towns  should  have  an 
increased  representation.  I  have  expressed 
my  views  and  those  of  my  Colleagues  on 
that  subject.  We  would  rather  have  dis- 
tributed the  means  at  our  disposal  than 
have  aggregated  and  accumulated  them  in 
particular  cases,  but  there  has  been  a 
strong  opinion  expressed  on  the  other  side, 
and  we  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  deferred 
to  that  opinion.  With  regard  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  new  communities,  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  no  slight  proportion  of  new 
communities  are  now  called  into  direct  Par- 
liamentary existence.  These  appear  to  me 
considerable  results.  It  is  very  well  for  us 
to  disparage  our  own  labours.  It  is  a  habit 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  very  easy 
to  appeal  to  an  impending  future  which 
will  be  wiser  than  ourselves,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Brighton  is  always  ready  to 
cheer  that  sentiment.  But  what  we  have 
done  I  believe  to  have  been  practical,  pru- 
dent and  not  deficient  in  sagacity;  and  that 
it  will  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  country. 
But  now,  applying  ourselves  to  the  case 
before  us,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  com- 
plains that  I  have  rigidly  declined  the 
further  disfranchisement  of  small  bo- 
roughs. I  do  not  think  I  have  shown  any 
blamable  rigidity  on  that  subject.  .The 
original  plan  of  the  Government  was  mo- 
derate ;  but,  I  believe,  it  was  then  the 
utmost  we  could  safely  propose  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  looking  to  its  practical 
character,  and  the  chance  of  its  passing 
this  House.  The  House  took  the  subject 
up  and  laid  down  its  own  principle.  It 
was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  What 
did  the  Government  do?  We  honestly 
and  sincerely  adopted  the  decision  of  the 
House :  and  we  acted  upon  it.  Therefore, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  scarcely  just  in 
imputing  to  me  that  I  rigidly  declined  to 
avail  myself  of  the  resources  that  might 
have  come  from  that  quarter.  But  he  says 
South  Lancashire  has  been  treated  with 
inequality  and  injustice :  the  House  had 
to  deal  with  forty-five  seats,  and  Lanca- 
shire has  received  eight  of  these.  Is  that 
treating  Lancashire  with  inequality  and 
injustice  ?  It  is  very  true,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says,  that  we  are  only 
giving  one  additional  Member  to  the 
county  representation  of  South  Lancashire, 
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and  that  the  population  and  wealth  of  that 
county  are  greater,  with  one  exception, 
than  those  of  any  other  county  in  the 
kingdom.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
must  recollect  that  there  are  other  things 
to  be  considered  besides  the  mere  popula- 
tion and  wealth  of  a  particular  district. 
He  should  recollect  too,  that  the  representa- 
tion of  South  Lancashire  has  been  increased 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  that  we  are 
now  about  to  give  it  an  additional  Mem- 
ber. But,  in  addition  to  that  increase  in 
the  county  representation,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  must  recollect  that,  in  settling 
this  question  of  the  re-distribution  of  seats, 
however  much  may  be  the  discontent  felt 
that  the  county  of  Lancaster  has  not  a 
greater  proportion  of  Members,  still  there 
must  be  taken  into  account,  in  order  to 
consider  the  question  fairly,  that  the  bo- 
roughs of  the  division  are  to  receive  in- 
creased representation.  Liverpool  is  to 
receive  a  new  Member.  Manchester  is 
to  receive  a  new  Member.  The  same  is  to 
be  the  case  with  Salford.  Burnley,  and 
Staleybridge  are  to  be  separately  exifran- 
ohised.  The  northern  division  of  the  county 
is  also  to  have  its  representation  increased. 
These  five  additional  Members  added  to 
the  two  additional  Members  given  to  the 
northern  division  and  the  one  to  the 
southern  division  of  the  county  make  eight 
additional  Members  that  have  been  added 
to  the  representation  of  Lancashire.  This 
addition  to  the  representation  of  that 
county  may  not  be  equal  to  the  claims  it 
puts  forward  {  but  it  is,  at  all  events, 
sufficient  to  render  it  absurd  to  say  that  it 
has  been  treated  with  neglect.  The  other 
night,  an  hon.  Member  complained  in  like 
manner  that  the  county  of  York  had  been 
neglected,  when,  in  truth,  it  had  received 
five  additional  Members.  We  cannot 
divide  the  whole  forty-five  seats"  at  our 
disposal  between  these  two  counties.  It 
is  all  very  well  for  hon.  Members  to  come 
with  fanciful  programmes  of  this  kind 
before  the  House,  and  to  argue  that,  omit- 
ting the  claims  of  the  metropolis,  the  po- 
pulation and  the  wealth  of  the  North  of 
England  are  greater  than  those  of  the 
South.  I  think  it  very  unwise  to  go 
into  this  sort  of  calculation  at  all,  for  if 
we  are  to  omit  the  claims  of  the  metropo- 
lis, on  the  same  principle  we  must  omit 
the  claims  for  increased  representation  of 
the  great  boroughs  containing  so  great  a 
share  of  the  population  and  wealth  of  the 
North.  Therefore,  the  view  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  spoken  appears  to  me 
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to  be  scarcely  invested  with  that  character 
of  solidity  which  is  necessary  in  Parlia- 
mentary discussion.  So  much,  then,  for 
the  neglected  claims  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
went  further,  and  proceeded  to  contrast 
the  numbers  represented  by  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  with  those  repre- 
sented by  the  Members  of  some  four  or 
five  other  considerable  counties  which  he 
mentioned.  I  should  never  have  thought 
of  making  such  a  contrast.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  in-  an  ancient  Constitution 
the  representation  can  be  arithmetically 
divided  between  the«  various  popula- 
tions. On  such  a  subject  our  arrange- 
ments must  necessarily  be  of  a  rough  cha- 
racter, and  our  calculations  and  estimates 
hardly  less  so,  although  they  may  approxi- 
mate to  the  principles  of  political  justice. 
But  let  us  apply  this  test — a  test  which 
is  entitled  to  some  weight  in  arriving  at  a 
decision  upon  the  matter.  Let  us  see  what 
is  the  proportion  of  the  population  of  Lan- 
cashire to  its  Members  as  compared  with 
that  of  other  counties.  I  find  the  num- 
ber of  Members  who  will  represent  the 
county  and  the  boroughs  of  Lancashire 
under  this  Bill  is  thirty-two,  each  of 
whom  will  represent  a  population  of 
66,700.  I  think  that  it  is  fair,  in 
argument,  to  take  the  representation 
of  the  county  and  the  boroughs  in  that 
county  together  in  estimating  the  propor- 
tion of  the  population  to  each  Member. 
It  is  realizing  the  position  t^iken  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  although,  perhaps, 
not  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  he  ar- 
rived at  it.  Having  arrived  at  the  pro- 
portion between  the  population  and  the 
representation  of  Lancashire,  let  us  see 
what  is  the  case  in  Middlesex.  I  repeat 
I  have  no  desire  to  go  into  these  calcula- 
tions ;  but  when  the  noble  Lord  who  has 
just  sat  down  talks  of  the  neglected  claims 
of  Lancashire,  I  am  compelled  to  test  how 
far  that  charge  is  justifiable.  Under  this 
Bill  the  county  of  Middlesex  will  be  re- 
presented by  eighteen  Members,  each  of 
whom  will  represent  a  population  of 
122,500.  I  hope  I  have  shown  the  Com- 
mittee some  reasons  which  may  induce 
them  to  pause  before  they  disturb  the 
scheme  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  brought  forward,  in  the  preparation  of 
which  they  have  been  asisted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  has  virtually  sanc- 
tioned. The  noble  Lord  who  last  addressed 
us  has  talked  of  memorials  which  have  been 
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addressed  to  me  by  places  in  the  diyision 
of  the  county  which  he  represents  claiming 
to  be  entitled  to  representation.  I  said  I 
would  consider  those  memorials,  and  I  did 
consider  them.  What  is  the  real  state  of 
the  case  as  regards  those  communities? 
"We  have  only  forty-five  seats  at  our  dis- 
posal, and  of  those  a  considerable,  but  not 
an  inadequate,  number  has  been  given,  in ' 
accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  great 
majority  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  to 
the  counties.  We  have  also,  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  House,  and  in  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise, 
appropriated  certain  seats  to  increase  the 
representation  of  the  great  towns,  and 
with  the  remainder  we  have  now  for  the 
first  time  given  representation  to  those  con- 
siderable communities  which  have  arisen 
since  the  passing  of  the  Keform  Act  of 
1832.  And  now  in  courteous  phrase  the 
noble  Lord  would  give  the  House  to  ima- 
gine that  I  had  neglected  the  claims  of 
the  places  to  which  he  refers — namely, 
Accrington  and  Over  Darwen,  the  first  of 
which  has  a  population  of  13,817,  and  the 
the  second,  14,827.  With  the  limited 
means  at  our  disposal  and  the  great  occa- 
sion there  was  to  meet  the  claims  of  the 
counties,  the  great  boroughs,  and  the  new 
and  thriving  communities,  we  are  now  re- 
proached with  having  neglected  the  claims 
of  such  places  as  Accrington  and  Over 
Darwen,  which  have  a  population  of  be- 
tween 13,000  and  15,000,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  a  new  agitation — probably 
a  revolution  when  the  new  Parliament 
meets — because  the  claims  of  those  places 
have  been  passed  over.  I  do  not  really 
think  that  the  Korth  of  England  has  any 
ground  for  complaint.  I  must  remind  the 
Committee  that  we  cannot  allow  the  whole 
of  the  new  representation  to  be  aggregated 
in  one  portion  of  the  country.  We  must 
trim  the  ship  according  to  circumstances. 
I  have  shown  that  the  county  of  Lancas- 
ter will  receive  eight  additional  Members, 
the  West  Biding  five,  and  Yorkshire  six. 
Let  it  be  recollected,  also,  that  there  are 
three  places  in  the  county  of  Durham 
which  are  not  represented  in  the  present 
Parliament  which  will  now  be  represented 
for  the  first  time,  and  that  all  this  has 
been  done  with  the  limited  means  at  our 
disposal,  and  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
justly  said  that  we  have  neglected  the 
interests  of  the  North  of  England  in  the 
scheme  of  re-distribution  which  we  have 
laid  before  the  Committee,  or  that  we  have 
treated  it  in  a  manner  which  deserves  the 


reproaches  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for 'South  Lancashire.  I  must, 
however,  leave  the  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  Committee ;  but  I  call  upon  them  to 
support  Her  Majesty's  Government  in  the 
plan  of  distribution  which  has  now  been 
before  them  for  some  time,  which  they 
themselves  have  in  a  large  degree  fashion- 
ed, which  they  have  virtually  sanctioned, 
and  which  I  hope  in  the  month  of  July 
they  will  not  disturb. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  he  would  re- 
mind the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that,  although  he  had  only  forty-five  seats 
to  deal  with,  he  might  have  had  any 
number  he  liked.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  certainly  treated  the  subject 
very  "roughly"  when,  according  to  his 
own  showing,  a  Member  for  Lancashire 
represented  a  population  of  66,000,  and  a 
Member  for  Middlesex  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000,  and  yet  there  were 
eleven  boroughs  with  a  population  under 
5,000  returning  each  one  Member  to 
Parliament.  There  were  also  fifty-nine 
boroughs  sending  Members  to  the  House 
with  a  population  under  10,000.  Here 
was  an  ample  field  for  procuring  addi- 
tional Members.  Did  any  Englishman 
suppose  that  such  monstrous  dispropor- 
tions in  the  electoral  system  would  be 
allowed  to  remain?  An  agitation  must 
necessarily  take  place  next  year  from  the 
outraged  feelings  of  Englishmen  on  this 
subject,  although,  for  himself,  he  could 
have  wished  the  Bill  had  given  a  prospect 
of  peace  for  at  least  one  generation. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  intended 
to  vote  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  if  he  went 
to  a  division.  Though  he  should  not 
himself  have  selected  Lancashire  as  the 
county  that  stood  most  in  need  of  addi- 
tional representatives,  yet,  as  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  real  question  was  as  to 
the  proportion  of  Members  to  be  allotted 
to  the  counties  as  compared  with  the 
boroughs,  he  should  vote  for  increasing 
the  number  of  county  Members.  At  the 
same  time  he  did  not  think  this  could  be 
a  settlement  of  the  question.  When  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  credit 
for  the  justice  done  to  the  counties,  he  re- 
minded him  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  House 
to  add  the  extra  Members  to  the  counties, 
by  carrying  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing)  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  felt  more  grateful  to  the  House 
than  to  the  Government,  but  he  did  not 
think  they  had  done  enough.     They  had 
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gone  80  far  to  extend  household  snfBrage 
that  there  ought  to  he  more  county  Mem- 
hers ;  hut  the  question  was  one  too  large 
to  raise  in  the  present  state  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 

Clause  negatived, 

Mb.  darby  GEIFPITH  moved  the 

following  clause  :— 

"  Thai  any  person  possessing  a  freehold,  copy- 
hold, or  leasehold  qnalifioation  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary boundary  of  any  Borough,  and  residing 
within  seven  miles  thereof,  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  Voter  for  such  Borough,  if  he  shall 
80  prefer,  and  to  vote  at  the  Election  of  a  Mem- 
ber or  Members  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  such 
Borough,  in  respect  of  such  qualification,  instead 
of  for  the  County  in  which  such  Borough  is 
situated." 

He  said  that  a  somewhat  similar  proposal 
had  been  brought  forward  a  few  days  ago, 
but  it  was  objected  to  that  clause  that  it 
was  a  disfranchising  measure.  The  pre- 
sent clause,  however,  was  free  from  that 
objection.  Indeed  it  was  altogether  an 
enfranchising  proposal,  as  it  gave  the  voters 
the  option  of  being  upon  tiie  borough  or 
the  countj  list. 

CoLomEx  BTOTT  said,  that  the  clause 
was  so  much  like  one  he  had  proposed, 
that  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  sup- 
port it.  The  only  divergence  from  his 
own  was  in  the  introduction  of  the  words 
"  if  he  shall  so  prefer."  He  appealed  to 
Scotch  and  Irish  Members  to  aid  in  ex- 
tending to  England  a  privilege  enjoyed  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Mb.  AYRTON"  said,  he  hoped  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  assent  to  so  mis- 
chiuvous  a  proposal,  which  would  enable 
a  few  persons  to  manipulate  a  constituency 
in  a  manner  that  might  amount  almost  to 
corruption.  It  was  an  extravagant  idea 
to  think  of  leaving  the  constitution  of  a 
constituency  to  be  determined  by  a  few 

d6ctors 

Mb.  GATHOENE  HARDY  said,  that 
the  clause  was  in  its  main  provisions  one 
that  the  Committee  had  already  disposed 
of,  and  the  Government  could  not  fairly 
attempt  to  rescind  the  decision  the  Com- 
mittee had  come  to.  The  Government 
had  attempted  to  make  a  distinction  with 
respect  to  freeholders,  but  the  proposal 
was  rejected  by  the  Committee. 

Clause  negatived. 

Lord  HENLEY  moved  the  insertion  of 
the  following  clause : — 

**  At  every  contested  election  of  a  Knight  or 
Knights  to  serve  in  any  future  Parliament  for  any 
County,  or  for  any  Riding,  parts  or  division  of  a 
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County,  the  poIlio|f  fthill  eommenoe  at  eight  o'doek 
in  the  forenoon  of  some  day,  not  later  than  tbe 
fourth  day,  from  the  day  fixed  for  the  election,  sod 
be  kept  open  until  Five  o'clock  in  the  afternooD  of 
such  day  at  the  principal  place  of  eleetioD,  and 
also  at  the  seveial  places  appointed  for  Uking 
polls,  any  statute  to  the  contrary  notwithstinding; 
and  the  sheriff  shaU  before  Four  o'clock  on  theds/ 
so  fixed  for  the  election  give  notice  at  the  prin* 
cipal  place  of  election  of  UiQ  day  when  the  nid 
polling  shall  commence." 

The  object  of  the  clause  was  to  lessen 
the  expenses  of  county  elections.  At  pre- 
sent it  frequently  happened  that  a  nnmber 
of  arrangements  were  made  and  large  ex- 
penses incurred  at  county  elections  in 
consequence  of  the  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  election  would  be  contested  or  not, 
and  then,  if  there  were  no  contest,  those 
expenses  were  perfectly  useless,  and  were 
merely  so  much  money  thrown  away.  If 
this  clause  were  passed  it  would  enable 
the  sheriff  to  ascertain  whether  there  would 
be  a  contest  or  not,  and,  if  not,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  election  expenses  might 
be  spared. 

The  CHAKOELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  appeal  to  every  Knight  in  the 
House  whether  the  effect  of  the  clause 
would  not  be  to  increase  the  expenses  of 
county  elections. 

Clause  negatived. 

CoLOKBL  GILPIK  Dioved  the  following 

clause : — 

"  That  the  four  Parliamentair  Boroaghs  oext 
above  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  aooordiDg  to  the 
Census  of  1861,  now  returning  two  Memberi 
each,  shall  only  return  one  Member ;  and  tb»t 
Luton,  Keighlej,  Bamsley,  and  St.  Helens,  ibiU 
each  return  one  Member  to  senre  in  Parliamsot' 

He  said,  that  nothing  could  be  farther 
from  his  intention  than  to  impede  the 
progress  of  the  Bill;  He  proposed  the 
clause  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  hoped 
it  would  be  accepted  in  the  same  Bpirit- 
It  must  be  obvious  to  eTcrybody  that,  ui 
any  scheme  for  the  re-distribution  of  seats, 
or  for  amending  the  representation  of  the 
people,  the  claims  of  great  and  important 
rising  localities  deserved  the  fullest  costt- 
deration  as  against  other  localities  wbich 
had  become  of  less  importance,  or  which 
had  totally  changed  from  what  they  f^ 
when  they  were  originally  enfranchiee«* 
That  principle  had  been  acted  upon  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  proposed  ifl 
the  present  Bill  to  enfranchise,  among 
other  towns,  those  of  Luton,  Keighleyi 
Bamsley,  and  St.  Helens.  But,  having 
afterwards  to  provide  four  other  new  sjatSi 
in  accordance  with  the  MoUon  of  the  hon. 
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Member  for  lirerpool  (Mr.  Horsfall),  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  subsequently  —  to 
the  astonishment  and,  he  believed,  to  the 
dissatisfaction  of  the   House — announced 
his  intention  of  not  carrying  out  his  ori- 
ginal proposal  so  far  as  Luton  and  the 
other  three  towns  named  in  the  present 
Motion  were  concerned.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  assigned  no  reason    for   that 
course  ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  House  was 
that  those  four  towns  were  most  unfairly 
treated,  especially  in  the  absence  of  the 
amended  population  Return  necessary  to 
enable  the  Committee  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  in  the  matter.     It  could  not  be 
expected  that  large  towns  would  be  satis- 
fied without  representation,  while  small 
and  insignificant  places  returned  two  Mem- 
bers  each ;  and  he  hoped  the  Committee 
would  find  a  mode  of  providing  the  four 
Beats  required  by  the  adoption  of  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Liverpool, 
other  than  that  of  taking  them  from  the 
source  indicated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    One  mode  by  which  this  might  be 
accomplished  was  tiie  disfranchisement  of 
four  smaller  boroughs  ;  but  there  was  an 
understanding    that  no   db&anchisement 
was  to  be  efiected  by  the  present  Bill.    A 
second  proposal  was  that  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Wick  (Mr.  Laing),  to  obtain 
seats  by  the  grouping  of  small  boroughs ; 
but  it  was  one  thing  to  group  small  towns 
for    enfranchisement,   and   quite  another 
thing  to  group  towns  which  had  long  pos- 
sessed independent  representation.     While 
the  first  course  might  be  attended  with 
utility  and  convenience,  the  second  could 
lead  only  to  jealousy  and  dissatisfaction. 
The  third  proposal  was  that  which  he  now 
made— namely,  that  the  four  constituen- 
cies, next  above  10,000  in  1861,  return- 
ing two  Members,  should  return  only  one 
Member.     He  did  not  think  any  one  could 
say  this  was  an  unreasonable  proposal,  and 
its  adoption  would  give  considerable  satis- 
faction to  the  country,  and  do  something 
towards  making   the  present  re-distribu- 
tion a  permanent  arrangement.  He  begged 
to  move  the  clause  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  and  which  he  submitted  to  the 
Conmiittee  in  a  spirit  of  compromise,  and 
with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the 
Bill. 

Clause — 

(That  the  foar  Parliamentary  Boroughs  next 
abore  ten  thoasand  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
Oensos  of  1861,  now  returning  two  Members 
Mob,  shaU  only  return  one  Member ;  and  that 
LotOD,  Keighlej,  Bamtlej,  and  St.  Helens,  shall 


each  return  one  Member  to  serve  in  Parliament,) 
— {Colonel  Gilpin,) 

— brought  up,  and  read  the  first  time. 

Me.  DENMAN  said,  that,  as  represent- 
ing one  of  the  four  towns  (Tiverton)  which 
would  be  partially  disfranchised  if  this 
clause  were  carried,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to 
resist  the  clause  to  the  utmost  of  his  power, 
in  the  interest  of  his  constituents.  It  was 
a  good  and  sound  principle  that  there 
should  be  no  disfranchisement,  either 
total  or  partial,  of  any  borough,  unless  it 
were  clearly  made  out  to  be  necessary  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  be 
done  for  a  purpose  which  was,  in  itself,  so 
useful,  wholesome,  and  essential  as  to 
counteract  the  evil  of  even  partially  de- 
priving any  place  of  the  privUeges  it  now 
possessed.  With  regard  to  the  borough  of 
Tiverton,  one  of  the  four  boroughs  which 
came  within  the  scope  of  the  Motion,  he 
thought  the  fact  of  its  having  for  thirty 
years  returned  Lord  Palmerston  to  Parlia- 
ment was  sufficient  of  itself  to  entitle  it  to 
some  respect.  He  might  say  the  same  of 
the  borough  of  Tamworth,  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  another  great  Leader  of 
this  House,  which  would  be  in  the  same 
predicament  as  Tiverton  if  this  clause  were 
carried.  The  question  of  re-distribution 
had  been  carried  to  great  lengths  since 
last  Session,  and  seemed  generally  to  be 
based  upon  mere  numerical  considerations, 
such  as  the  number  of  voters  which  a  cer- 
tain place  did  or  might  produce.  He  had 
always  protested  against  that  view ;  and  he 
contended  that,  unless  a  very  strong  affir- 
mative case  indeed  were  made  out  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  some  other  place,  it 
would  be  wrong  to  disfranchise  any  bo- 
rough already  represented  in  Parliament, 
and  that  such  disfranchisement  would  be 
reckless,  premature,  and  useless.  The  four 
boroughs  which  would  be  partially  dis* 
franchised  if  this  clause  were  adopted  were 
Tiverton,  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and  Barn- 
staple. What  were  the  four  places  for 
which  that  partial  disfranchisement  was  to 
take  effect  ?  The  first  was  Luton ;  and,  in 
order  to  make  that  into  a  Parliamentory 
borough,  it  was  proposed  to  take  two  small 
towns — Luton  and  Dunstable — which  were 
four  or  five  miles  apart,  and  neither  of 
them,  he  believed,  having  an  urban  popu- 
lation nearly  so  large  as  Tiverton,  and  to 
club  them  together,  with  the  agricultural 
district  around,  in  order  to  make  one  bo- 
rough. It  was  contended  that  separate 
and  independent  interests,  not  yet  repre- 
sented in  Parliament,  should  be  so  repre- 
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sented ;  and  what  was  the  separate  and 
independent  interest  of  Lnton  and  Dun- 
stable?     Simply  the    plaitiDg  of  straw 
for  the  manufacture  of   straw   bonnets, 
which   was    carried    on    in    agricultural 
cottages  by  large  numbers  of  women  and 
children.     One  argument  which  he  would 
urge  in  favour  of  the  borough  of  Tiverton 
was  an  argument  which  affected  the  pocket. 
In  many  boroughs  a  contested  election  cost 
thousands  of  pounds.     But  in  Tiverton — 
and   this   certainly  was  a    consideration 
worth  notice—  election  expenses  were  ex- 
ceedingly small.     When  he  contested  that 
borough  with  his  hon.  Colleague  who  sat 
opposite  at  the  last  General  Election,  that 
hon.  Gentleman's  expenses  only  amounted 
to  £310,  he  having  to  carry  on  the  fight 
single-handed,  while  his   (Mr.  Denman's) 
expenses  were  only  £182.    As  regarded 
Tiverton,  Tamworth,  and  Warwick,  they 
had  acquired  a  character  for  independence 
and  honesty  which  did  not  belong  to  a 
great  many  larger  boroughs  in  the  king- 
dom.    It  appeared  to  him  that,  upon  this 
question  of  dis^uchisement,  they  should 
not  look  alone  to  population,  but  rather  to 
respectability  of  character,  and  to  the  dis- 
tinctive character  which  they  might  possess 
in  the  county  in  which  they  were  situated. 
When  a  borough  had  acquired  a  character 
for  honesty  and  integrity,  the  proposal  to 
deprive  it  of  its  franchise  was  unjustifiable. 
The  new  borough  of  Luton  and  Dunstable 
might  come  in  time  to  bear  an  equally 
high   character,    though  it  was    danger- 
ously   near    to  St.  Albans,   whose   cha- 
racter did  not  stand  by  any  means  high. 
In  considering  such  a  proposal  they  were 
bound  to  look,  not  only  at  population  and 
character,  but  at  the  qualifications  of  the 
place  itself.    Tiverton  was  the  only  manu- 
facturing town  west  of  Bristol,  while  some 
of  the  new  boroughs  had  none  of    the 
qualities  or  elements  which  fitted  them 
for  returning  a  Member.     Such  places  as 
Keighley  and  St.  Helens  had  no  distinc- 
tive  character  of   their  own,   and  were 
mere  agglomerations  of  brick  and  mortar 
and  steam-engines,  while  Barnsley  was  a 
mere  repetition  of  Sheffield  on  a  small 
scale,    and  at  no   great  distance.      The 
case    of   Croydon,   with    its    30,000    or 
40,000  inhabitants,  which  was  originally 
proposed  for  enfranchisement,  was  an  in- 
finitely stronger  case  than  the  two  little 
towns  of  Luton  and  Dunstable.     The  Bill 
would  double  the  constituency  of  Tiverton, 
and  the  new  portion  to  be  added  to  it  was 
as  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise  as  the  in- 
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habitants  of  any  place  in  the  kingdom. 
He  hoped  the  House  would  not  consent  to 
the  Motion  brought  forward  by  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  the  benefit  of  his 
own  county.  Tamworth,  Warwick,  and 
Barnstaple  were  also  interested  in  this 
question,  and  had  equal  claims  to  their 
consideration.  He  should  not  refer  further 
to  them  because  he  knew  that  those  Mem- 
bers who  now  represented  them  would  be 
desirous  of  advocating  their  claims.  He 
hoped  the  Committee  would  not  entertain 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  HENKY  BAILLIE  said,  he  ob- 
jected to  the  clause  on  the  ground  that 
as  the  Committee  had  deliberately  decided 
that  boroughs  of  less  than  10,000  inhabi- 
tants should  return  only  one  Member,  it 
was  inexpedient  arbitrarily  to  take  four 
other  boroughs  having  a  greater  popula- 
tion than  10,000  and  to  treat  them  as  if 
they  had  less.  If  the  Committee  wished 
to  fix  on  some  other  number  of  inhabitants, 
such  as  12,000,  let  it  be  done.  But  what* 
ever  course  was  adopted  he  hoped  it  would 
be  in  accordance  with  some  definite  prin- 
ciple. The  success  of  the  Motion  would 
practically  upset  the  whole  of  the  scheme. 

Loud  FREDERICK  CAVENDISH  said, 
that  if  the  right  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Baillie) 
would  propose  to  give  one  Member  only 
to  boroughs  of  less  than  12,000  populatiou 
he  would  vote  for  him ;  and  he  would 
vote  for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member^s 
clause  because  he  believed  he  wished  to 
obtain  his  object  with  as  little  disturbance 
as  possible,  and  because  much  was  said  in 
favour  of  his  proposal  on  its  merits.  There 
were  strong  reasons  why  those  four  bo- 
roughs, Tiverton,  Tamworth,  Barnstaple, 
and  Warwick,  should  be  included  in  the 
list  of  places  which  were  entitled  only  to 
return  one  Member.  Tiverton,  Tamworth, 
and  Warwick  only  contained  populations 
of  over  10,000  each  by  excessive  area, 
the  area  of  Tiverton  being  twenty-seven 
square  miles,  Tamworth  seventeen  square 
miles,  and  Warwick  seven  square  miles. 
None  of  them  were  rapidly-increasing 
places ;  the  increase  of  population  in 
Tiverton  since  the  Reform  Act  having 
been  only  7  per  cent,  that  of  Warwick 
and  Barnstaple  16  per  cent.  Another 
argument  was  that  those  boroughs  were 
situate  in  counties  already  over  repre- 
sented, there  being  in  Devonshire  six 
Members,  being  one  Member  to  every 
28,000  of  the  population,  and  in  Warwick* 
shire,  one  Member  to  every  25,000  of  the 
population.    If  those  counties  were  com- 
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pared  with  those  from  which  the  Chan« 
oeUor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  to  take 
away  Members  it  would  be  found  that  in 
South  Lancashire,  for  example,  there  was 
one  Member  to  a  population  of  89,000, 
and  in  the  West  Hiding  of  Yorkshire  one 
Member  to  every  68,000.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  stated  the  other 
evening,  in  answer  to  a  complaint  which 
he  (Lord  Frederick  Cavendish)  had  pre- 
ferred on  behalf  of  his  constituency,  that 
lie  proposed  to  give  to  that  constituency 
five  Members,  but  those  who  cheered  the 
statement  should  remember  that  whilst 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  five  Mem- 
bers with  the  one  hand  he  took  away  four 
with  the  other.  The  borough  representa- 
tion of  Yorkshire  was,  in  fact,  to  be 
diminished,  in  order  that  the  Government 
might  obtain  from  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  defiance  of  all  geographical 
considerations,  an  agricultural  constitu- 
ency. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  that  questions  of  re-distribution 
should  be  considered  with  respect  to  the 
whole  district  concerned.  The  claims  of 
Xeighley  to  representation  were  great. 
Worsted  manufactories,  which  were  scarcely 
known  in  1832,  had  their  chief  place  in 
Xeighley,  and  formed  the  third  great  trade 
in  the  kingdom.  The  export  of  worsted 
manufactures  came  second  only  to  the 
export  of  cotton  and  iron,  and  ran  closely 
on  the  heels  of  those,  yet  no  trade  was  so 
inadequately  represented  as  the  worsted. 
He  knew  of  only  one  good  reason  for 
rejecting  the  clause ;  that  was  that,  as 
the  (Government  scheme  was  so  very  in- 
adequate to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  with  all  its 
blemishes  to  excite  the  amending  propen- 
sities of  a  new  Parliament. 

Mr.  WALROND  said,  he  was  afraid 
he  had  listened  hitherto  with  too  much 
complacency  and  too  little  commiseration 
to  the  appeals  of  hon.  Members  whose 
constituencies  were  in  danger  of  losing  a 
representative.  But  he  had  not  then 
thought  that  any  hon.  Members  would  be 
offered  in  sacrifice  to  Moloch,  much  less 
that  the  officiating  priest  on  the  occasion 
would  rise  from  a  seat  beside  him.  This 
proposal,  coming  as  it  did  from  his  own 
side,  would  meet  with  greater  rather 
than  less  opposition  from  him  on  that 
account,  because  it  was  always  the  more 
to  be  regretted  when  one's  foes  were  found 
among  the  members  of  one's  own  house- 
hold. The  proposal  made  by  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  was  founded  upon  no  prin- 


ciple at  all,  or  if  there  were  any  principle 
in  it  it  was  at  best  but  a  meretricious  and 
distorted  one,  because  it  disturbed  the 
settlement  of  the  question  at  which  the 
Committee  had  determined  on  a  former 
occasion.  His  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
agreed  to  the  limit  of  10,000  in  all  oases, 
excepting  four.  Those  four  he  took  from 
the  boroughs  bordering  most  closely  on 
the  limit.  The  result  of  that  invidious 
proposal  would  be  particularly  disastrous 
to  the  boroughs  remaining  on  the  frontier. 
They  would  inevitably  be  regarded  as 
victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  any  constituency 
whose  claims  to  additional  representation 
could  find  a  sufficiently  pertinacious  and 
clamorous  advocate.  He  had  been  in  hopes 
that  they  had  escaped  from  the  barbarism 
of  former  days,  which  deh*ghted  in  pro- 
jects of  disfranchisement.  The  Govern- 
ment had  given  up  the  dual  vote — ^had 
given  a  lodger  franchise— then  do  not  let 
Gentlemen  on  either  side  of  the  House 
ask  for  more.  He  had  always  been  in 
favour  of  acting  in  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
and  the  whole  of  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment, from  the  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion until  that  moment,  had  been  dictated 
by  that  spirit,  fiy  the  concession  so  made, 
the  Opposition  had  been  considerable 
gainers,  he  thought,  therefore,  he  might 
fairly  appeal  to  their  generosity.  If  they 
had  been  extortionate  hitherto,  he  trusted 
that  they  would  not  also  be  unfair  and 
dishonest,  and  unsettle  an  arrangement 
when  it  had  been  effected.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  that  the  Committee  would  not 
agree  to  the  Amendment  proposed  by  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend. 

Mb.  WHITBREAD  said,  he  regretted 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
not  contented  himself  with  moving  the 
first  portion  only  of  the  Amendment, 
leaving  the  settlement  of  the  means  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  or,  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  probably 
have  expressed  it,  to  the  wisdom  of  Par- 
liament and  the  liberality  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  claims  of  three  Northern  boroughs  had 
been  well  supported,  and  he,  therefore, 
only  proposed  to  refer  to  the  Southern 
boroughs.  The  appeal  to  which  they  had 
listened  that  evening  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton 
(Mr.  Denman)  might  be  taken  as  a  fair 
sample  for  the  appeals  made  by  the  Mem- 
bers for  the  moribund  boroughs.  His  hon. 
and  learned  Friend's  comparisons,  how- 
ever, were  scarcely  correct;  for  the  fact 
was  that  the  population  of  Tiverton  was 
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rather  less  than  half  of  that  contained  in 
the  town  of  Luton  alone.  In  point  of 
magnitude  and  importance,  too,  the  lace 
trade  at  Tiverton  would  bear  no  compari- 
son with  the  straw  trade  at  Luton.  The 
straw-plait  trade  had  no  representative  in 
that  House.  Why  should  that  trade  be 
denied  a  representative  more  than  the 
worsted,  or  cotton,  or  any  other  trade  ?  It 
was  said  that  the  straw-plait  trade  was 
mostly  carried  on  by  women.  But  if  that 
were  an  objection,  what  would  become  of 
the  argument  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Westminster?  There  was  no  town,  the 
enfranchisement  of  which  had  been  pro- 
posedf  the  population  of  which  between 
1851  and  1861  had  increased  so  rapidly  as 
that  of  Luton.  That  it  afforded  employ- 
ment to  a  great  many  women  who  were 
enabled  to  earn  livelihoods  without  work- 
ing in  vitiated  atmospheres  or  neglecting 
their  domestic  duties  was  an  argument 
rather  in  favour  than  against  conferring 
representation  upon  a  place  where  such  a 
trade  existed.  He  thought  that  the  pro- 
posal to  give  a  Member  to  a  borough  of 
this  kind,  and  thus  secure  fpr  an  important 
trade  a  voice  in  the  Legislature  was  a 
sound  one,  and  as  such  he  should  support  it. 

Mb.  J.  PEEL  said,  he  wished  to  say  in 
favour  of  Tamworth  that  it  was  a  rising 
borough  with  varied  interests.  It  had  a 
considerable  cotton  manufacture,  a  large 
earthenware  manufeicture,  and  an  impor- 
tant seed  -  crushing  establishment;  while 
the  farmers  in  its  neighbourhood  were  the 
most  intelligent  in  the  kingdom.  His 
constituents  would  be  unwilling  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  any  large  scheme  for  the 
re-distribution  of  seats,  but  would  feel 
justly  aggrieved  at  being  deprived  of  one 
of  their  Members  in  order  to  facilitate 
fancy  additions  being  made  to  the  Govern- 
ment scheme.  The  town  from  its  histori- 
cal associations,  also,  was  entitled  to  some 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  Gom- 
mitee.  He  hoped  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not  allow  the  ar- 
rangement be  had  made  to  be  disturbed. 

Mb.  EEPTON  said,  he  hoped  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  entertain  the  proposal. 
The  northern  division  of  Warwickshire 
was  represented  by  six  Members,  and  an 
additional  one  had  been  given  to  Birming- 
ham, making  seven.  The  southern  divi- 
sion possessed  only  four  Members,  two  for 
the  division  and  two  for  the  borough  of 
Warwick,  and  yet  those  four  Members 
were  to  be  reduced  to  three.  He  objected 
to  a  large  agricultural  district  like  the 
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borough  of  Warwick  being  deprived  of  one 
of  its  Members  in  order  that  Luton  might 
return  a  Member  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  ALGERNON  EGERTON  said,  that 
the  case  of  St.  Helens  had  been  placed  in 
his  hands.  St.  Helena  contained  an  ar^ 
of  nine  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
41,000.  Its  rateable  value  was  £140,000. 
Half  the  glass  that  was  made  in  England 
was  manufactured  at  St.  Helens.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  and  the  coal  raised 
in  the  district  was  of  the  annual  value  of 
£3,000,000.  That  showed  that  the  de- 
mand made  for  St.  Helens  was  not  an 
absurd  one. 

Mb.  a.  peel  said,  that  it  had  never 
been  proposed  in  any  Reform  Bill  up  to 
the  present  time  to  reduce  the  representa* 
tion  of  Warwick,  neither  was  such  re- 
duction proposed  in  the  original  scheme 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  had 
reason  to  complain  that  it  was  now  sought 
to  deprive  it  of  one  Member  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  into  effect  a  piecemeal  and 
fragmentary  plan  of  re-distribution.  What 
was  the  principle  upon  which  it  was 
sought  to  take  away  one  of  the  Memhers 
from  Warwick?  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member,  to  gratify  a  statistical  crotchet, 
proposed  to  deprive  the  borough  of  one  of 
its  Members  simply  because  its  population 
happened  to  be  between  10,000  and  12,000, 
totally  regardless  of  its  claims  in  other  re- 
spects. He  complained  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Bedfordshire  endea- 
voured to  obtain  representation  for  the  four 
towns  named  at  the  expense  of  a  principle. 
The  Committee  had  decided  to  disfranchise 
below  10,000  to  the  extent  of  one  Memher. 
If  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  were  adopted,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  shortly  have  to  consider  whe- 
ther they  were  not  bound  to  restore  the 
Member  it  was  now  proposed  to  take  awaf. 
The  borough  was  not  a  decaying  town.  It 
was  a  flourishing  and  increasing  one,  and 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  was  the 
large  town  of  Leamington.  Should  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  take  it  into  their 
heads  to  include  that  town  in  the  borough 
of  Warwick,  the  very  act  it  was  now  sought 
to  do  would  have  to  be  undone.  Warwick 
might  have  22,000  persons  added  to  it. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that,  pending  the 
action  of  the  Boundary  CommissionM*,  * 
Member  would  not  be  taken  away  from  it. 
As  a  resident  in  Bedfordshire  he  shared  in 
the  wish  to  see  the  straw  plait  capital  repre- 
sented; but  he  would  appeal  to  the  Com- 
mittee whether  it  would  not  be  fairer  to 
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go  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  and 
disfranchise  the  four  boroughs  with  the 
smallest  population,  than  to  reduce  the 
representation  of  places  with  between 
1 0,000  and  12,000 inhabitants,  after  having 
adopted  10,000  as  the  standard  of  disfran- 
chisement  ?  He  wished  to  take  the  sense 
of  the  Committee  upon  an  Amendment 
that  Arundel,  Ashburton,  Honiton,  and 
X«yme  Begis,  having  a  less  population  at 
the  Census  of  1861  than  4,000,  should 
oease  to  return  Members,  and  that  the 
seats  should  be  given  to  St.  Helens, 
Bamsley,  Keighley,  and  Luton. 

The  CHAIEM an  said,  the  clause  must 
he  read  a  second  time  before  this  Amend- 
ment  could  be  moved. 

Mr.  H.  BEAUMONT  said,  he  thought 
Bamsley  had  been  unfairly  treated.  It 
was  not  the  smallest  of  the  boroughs 
proposed  for  disfranchisement,  Darlington, 
for  instance,  having  16,000  inhabitants, 
whereas  Bamsley  and  its  contiguous  pa- 
rishes had  30,000,  its  gross  estimated 
rental  being  £133,000,  and  its  rateable 
value  £109,000.  Its  population  had  in- 
creased 10  per  cent  in  ten  years.  It  was 
the  principal  seat  of  the  linen  manufacture 
in  the  North  of  England;  and  without 
prejudice  to  Botherham  and  Doncaster, 
whose  claims  he  intended  to  urge,  he 
thought  that,  having  been  promised  a 
Member,  it  was  entitled  to  prior  consider- 
ation. Bamsley,  having  been  placed  in 
the  Schedule  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  had  a  right  to  be  considered 
before  all  other  places.  It  was  the  duty 
of  hon.  Members  to  look  after  their  own 
districts ;  and  he  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
Committee  would  not  sanction  the  course 
pursued  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  did  not  wonder  at  Torquay 
being  disappointed,  for  its  constituency 
would  have  consisted  of  old  maids  and 
consumptive  patients,  and  would  have 
changed  every  yecu:.  But  Bamsley  was 
entitled  to  better  treatment  than  to  be 
promised  a  Member,  and  then  to  have  him 
taken  away.  It  was  like  putting  up  a 
junior  Cabinet  Minister,  and  then  knocking 
him  down. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  GASELEE  said,  he  be- 
lieved that  many  Members  who  voted 
against  his  Amendment,  disfranchising 
places  with  less  than  5,000  inhabitants, 
had  since  repented,  for  these  tmmpery 
boroughs  would  not  then  have  been  left 
as  a  blot  on  the  Statute  book.  As  for 
Honiton,  he  thought  one  of  the  first  acts 
of  a  reformed  Parliament  would  be  to  ex- 


ecute justice  upon  that  borough.  He  re- 
garded Luton  as  entitled  to  enfranchise- 
ment, though  not  so  much  so  as  Gosport, 
and  he  should  therefore  vote  for  the  clause. 
He  knew  nothing  about  Warwick  and  Tam- 
worth,  but  Barnstaple  and  Tivezton  were 
in  Devonshire,  which  had  too  many  Mem- 
bers, and  each  returned  both  a  Liberal  and 
a  Conservative,  so  that  they  were  really 
not  represented  at  all.  If  one  Member 
was  taken  away  the  opinion  of  the  boroughs 
would  be  expressed  in  the  House.  What 
effect,  however,  could  the  opinion  of  Tiver- 
ton have  on  the  Government  of  this 
country  ?*  He  should  support  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Bed- 
fordshire, because,  as  the  House  would  not 
disfranchise,  the  natural  principle  was  that 
requiring  seats  they  should  go  for  them  to 
boroughs  represented  by  two  Members.  He 
hoped  they  would  go  much  higher  than 
was  now  proposed,  and  take  away  one 
Member  from  many  places  which  might  be 
with  advantage  so  dealt  with. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  deprecated 
the  partial  disfranchisement  of  Warwick, 
the  county,  with  its  population  of  between 
450,000  and  600,000,  not  being  over-re- 
presented. When  Lord  Palmerston  re- 
presented Tiverton,  he  represented  the 
majority  of  the  country,  and  when  Sir 
Robert  Peel  represented  Tamworth  he 
represented  the  majority  in  that  House. 
He  could  not  understand  on  what  prin- 
ciple this  Motion  was  made,  unless  it  was 
auxiety  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  to  obtain  a  borough  for  the 
agricultural  county  of  Bedford.  More 
than  one  Eeform  Bill  had  proposed  to 
give  a  Member  to  Leamington,  and  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  would  doubtless 
recommend  that  Leamington  should  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Parliamentary  borough  of 
Warwick.  If  any  borough  ought  to  be 
spared,  it  should  be  one  with  so  large  and 
increasing  a  population  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  House  had  come  to  a  decision 
which  had  induced  the  Govemment  to 
abandon  the  four  boroughs  that  they  once 
proposed  to  enfranchise,  and  this  was  only 
an  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  claim.  Un- 
less the  Committee  were  prepared  to  go 
further  in  the  extension  of  household  suf- 
frage than  it  had  already  done,  it  ought  to 
reject  this  proposal.  He  should  certainly 
vote  against  the  clause. 

Sib  ROBERT  PEEL:  Perhaps  the 
Committee  will  indulge  me  with  permis- 
sion to  say  a  few  words,  as  I  have  had  the 
honour  for  the  last  seventeen  years  to  re- 
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question.  But  one  of  the  two  plans  should 
he  adopted.  St.  Helens,  containing  a 
population  of  40,000,  Barnsley,  and  the 
other  two  towns  contained  in  the  original 
Schedules,  are  all  places  of  importance,  as 
scats  of  industry  and  as  possessing  large 
popolations;  and  if  you  disappoint  the 
hopes  held  out  to  them,  not  hy  the  Motion 
of  any  prirate  Memher,  hut  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  itself,  made,  as 
we  must  suppose,  after  due  consideration 
of  all  competing  claims,  you  will  be  adopt- 
ing a  course  which  I  believe  will  insure 
the  renewal  of  agitation. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE: 
QTJBR:  I  wish  to  bring  back  the  Com- 
mittee to  the  practical  consideration  of 
the  circumstances  before  us.  We  have 
had  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  con- 
sider a  question  very  analogous  to  the 
present,  and  I  then  ventured  to  say  that 
we  could  not  settle  such  questions  with 
any  close  approximation  to  arithmetical 
precision  or  political  symmetry.  "We  have 
been  discussing  the  question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  for  many  years.  In  the  first 
Bill  brought  in  there  was  an  anxiety 
displayed  to  adapt  the  representation  of 
the  people  generally  to  some  arithmetical 
propriety ;  to  adapt  it  to  what  was  called 
by  philosophers  in  the  preceding  century 
"  the  fitness  of  things."  But  places  un- 
known then  have  since  risen  into  import- 
ance. What,  for  instance,  was  the  position 
of  the  town  of  Middlesborough  when  first 
this  agitation  was  begun  ?  But  it  is  now 
a  place  more  rapidly  increasing  in  popu- 
lation and  more  distinguished  by  enter- 
prize  than  almost  any  community  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  no  margin  had  been 
left  for  rising  places  we  now  should  feel, 
with  respect  to  Middlesborough  and  simi- 
lar places,  great  embarrassment.  We 
therefore,  at  the  present  day,  have  prac- 
tically endeavoured  to  make  as  good  an 
arrangement  as  we  could,  and  did  not 
attempt  to  set  up  an  idea  which  it 
might  be  almost  impossible  to  accomplish, 
and  which,  if  accomplished,  would  fail 
to  realize  what  we  wished  to  achieve. 
The  Committee  have  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  discussions  on  this  Bill  at  three 
decisions.  First  of  all,  not  satisfied  with 
the  programme  which  we  brought  forward, 
they  decided  in  a  full  House  by  a  large 
majority  that  no  borough  with  a  popula- 
tion not  exceeding  10,000  should  be  re- 
presented by  more  than  one  Member.  They 
then  came  to  the  decision  that  no  borough 
with  a  population  not  exceeding  5,000 
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should  be  disfranchised.  These  were,  I  may 
say,  the  spontaneous  Resolutions  of  the  Com- 
mittee, which  served  as  two  great  starting 
points  to  guide  us  in  the  conduct  of  this 
measure.  Again,  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  the  Committee  came 
virtually  to  a  decision  that  there  should 
be  an  increased  representation  of  some 
great  towns.  That  proposal  was,  it  is  true, 
rejected  by  a  small  majority ;  but  many 
hon.  Members  supported  the  Government 
in  that  instance  only  because  they  thought 
the  Motion  would,  if  carried,  lead  to  a 
great  change.  Still  they  entertained  the 
opinion  that  some  concession  should  be 
made  to  the  claims  of  those  great  towns, 
and  were  prepared,  to  prevent  further 
agitation,  to  support  some  moderate  mea- 
sure, as  they  ultimately  did,  to  effect 
it.  Those,  then,  were  the  three  Reso- 
lutions to  which  the  House  of  Commons 
virtually  came,  and  which  were  to  ope- 
rate as  a  guide  to  the  Government  in 
the  prosecution  of  their  difficult  task. 
An  understanding  was  thus  arrived  at. 
And  these  understandings,  instead  of  being 
ashamed  of,  I  think  we  ought  to  regard 
as  one  of  the  most  honourable  charac- 
teristics of  our  public  life,  for  without 
such  understandiugs  the  public  business 
could  never  be  satisfactorily  carried  on. 
These  three  decisions  accordingly  were 
regarded  by  us  as  guides  to  aid  us  in 
passing  this  measure.  I^ow,  you  ask  us  to 
deviate  from  a  course  upon  which  you 
yourselves  voluntarily  entered  for  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  this  measure.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  say  that  those  four  boroughs 
originally  introduced  into  our  Schedules 
have  not  claims  to  be  represented  in  this 
House.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  end  of  such 
claims.  But  then  you  must  consider  the 
immense  inconvenience  which  is  likely  to 
result  and  the  disturbance  which  will  en- 
sue from  abandoning  the  ground  you  your- 
selves have  taken  up.  We  are  told  that 
we  shall  have  a  great  agitation  if  those 
towns  are  not  represented  in  this  House, 
the  claims  of  which  the  Government  not 
only  sanctioned,  but  to  which  they  them- 
selves proposed  that  the  privilege  of  being 
represented  should  be  granted.  The  ngW! 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  do\rD, 
who  has  been  a  Secretary  of  State, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced Statesmen  in  the  House,  tells  as 
that  the  rejection  of  the  claims  of  I^to^ 
will  lead  to  that  result,  and  we  ough^ 
perhaps,  to  bow  to  his  authority.  1 
not  know  whether  he  was  a  party  to  tn 
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first  Keform  Bill,  but  his  political  exist- 
ence bad  at  least  its  rise  in  tbat  at- 
xnospbere  of  turbulence.  If  Luton  not 
being  represented  will  bring  about  a 
revolution,  we  must  prepare  ourselves 
for  the  emergency.  But  is  it,  I  would 
ask,  a  thing  norel  that  it  should  be 
proposed  in  this  House,  eyen  by  a  Mi- 
nister of  State,  that  a  place  should  be 
enfranchised  whose  claims  to  representa- 
tion were  not  afterwards  sanctioned  by 
Parliament  ?  What  about  Burnley,  which 
is  soon,  I  hope,  to  be  represented  in  this 
House  ?  Burnley  was,  if  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, mentioned  in  the  Bill  of  1832,  and 
in  every  Beform  Bill  which  has  since  been 
introduced  it  has  invariably  been  sche- 
duled. But,  although  we  have  since  1832 
had  some  disturbances  in  this  country,  and 
considerable  discontent,  I  never  heard 
that  delay  of  justice  to  Burnley  was  the 
cause  of  such  disaffection.  The  Chartist 
movement  has  never,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  been  historically  traced  to  the  fact 
that  Burnley,  which  was  promised  repre- 
sentation in  1832,  and  which  had  a  simi- 
lar promise  given  to  it  in  five  subsequent 
measures  of  Eeform,  is  still  unrepresented 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  philosophic  temperament  of 
the  people  of  Luton  will  lead  them  to  for- 
bear from  meditating  any  such  assault  on 
the  Constitution  or  the  tranquillity  of  the 
Empire  as  that  with  which  we  are  threat- 
ened. "We  are  told  by  the  right  hon. 
G^tleman  that  we  are  disappointing  ex- 
pectations that  have  been  encouraged  in  a 
most  authoritative  way.  I  can  only  state 
that  what  we  have  done  was  done  by  our 
predecessors  under  similar  circumstances. 
Having  a  certain  number  of  seats,  we  have 
offered  to  the  House  that  scheme  which, 
on  the  whole,  we  believe  to  be  the  most 
advisable  to  adopt.  Generally  speaking, 
our  views  have  not  been  disregarded ;  but 
in  one  or  two  instances  they  have  not  been 
adopted,  consequently  we  have  modified 
oar  Schedules,  as  our  predecessors  did. 
I  do  not  under  rate  the  claims  to  represen- 
tation of  those  four  boroughs,  which  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  enfran- 
chised, as  we  originally  proposed,  instead 
of  the  course  being  adopted  which  the 
Committee  have  thought  fit  to  pursue. 
But  it  seems  to  me  a  grave  question 
whether,  having  by  successive  votes  laid 
down  certain  arrangements  as  those  which 
ought  to  be  made,  the  Committee  ought 
now,  at  the  very  end  of  the  Session,  to 
torn  round  and  say,  ''  We  will  disturb 


everything,  instead  of  adhering  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  already  decided." 
The  adoption  of  such  a  course  may  lead,  I 
would  remind  the  Committee,  to  endless 
controversy,  and  have  a  very  serious  bear- 
ing on  the  fate  of  the  measure.  "We  may 
imagine  that  things  are  to  be  easily  settled 
by  making  proposals  in  this  House  ;  but 
we  must  remember  that  no  Bill  of  this 
kind  can  be  passed  without  being  subjected 
to  the  operation  of  many  influences.  The 
House  of  Commons  alone  cannot  decide 
this  Bill.  You  have  laid  down  prin- 
ciples in  accordance  with  which  you  say  a 
satisfactory  re-distribution  of  seats  can  be 
devised,  and,  when  everybody  is  reconciled 
to  the  arrangement  which  you  have  made, 
are  you  capriciously  at  the  last  moment  to 
turn  round  and  to  re- open  the  whole  mat- 
ter, thus  taking  a  course  which  may  lead 
to  consequences  which  nobody  can  foretel? 
I  do  not  think  it  worth  while  that  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  representation  to  Luton 
and  the  other  three  towns,  the  Committee 
should  deviate  from  the  positions  pre- 
viously occupied,  depart  from  the  princi- 
ples and  unsettle  the  arrangements  pre- 
viously adopted. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  think  that  the 
Committee  must  have  some  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  modest  proposal  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  (Colonel  Gilpin) 
with  the  inflamed  description  of  it  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  It  has  been 
described  as  calculated  to  disturb  principles 
already  sanctioned,  to  lead  to  consequences 
not  candidly  expressed,  and  to  imperil  the 
fate  of  this  great  Bill ;  and  all  this  to  be 
done  at  the  last  moment.  This  description 
would  be  of  great  force  and  effect  if  it 
were  fairly  applicable  to  the  .case  before 
us.  But  is  not  much  of  this  really  idle  and 
empty  sound  ?  Let  us  look  how  the  case 
stands,  and,  bringing  the  proposals  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  into  definite  shape, 
let  us  consider  what  he  has  really  urged. 
In  the  first  place,  I  think  the  argument 
about  arithmetical  propriety  and  political 
symmetry  has  been  ridden  rather  hardly 
tO'Uight.  Whatever  has  been  proposed— 
whatever  claim  has  been  urged — however 
it  has  been  shown  that  upon  the  principies 
laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  the  Govern- 
ment— this  claim  or  that  claim  ought  to 
have  been  admitted,  we  have  been  an- 
swered by  the  argument  that  we  cannot 
attain  to  arithmetical  propriety  or  political 
symmetry.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true, 
but  it  is  not  a  good  answer  to  a  case  which 
rests  upon  sul^tantial  grounds.   The  right 
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hon.  Gentleman  wishes  it  to  be  understood 
that  in  point  of  fact  he  is  acting  upon 
principles  which  the  House  of  Commons 
has  defined  for  him  ;  that  he  has  had  no 
choice;  that  he  has  been  merely  giving 
effect  to  the  will  of  the  House,  and  that 
in  his  endeavour  to  do  so  he  is  thus  in- 
terrupted and  impeded.  Is  that  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  says  we  have  a  certain  number 
of  seats  to  be  disposed  of,  and  that  we 
should  only  consider  the  best  manner  of 
disposing  of  them.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, in  his  own  exposition  of  his  plan, 
laid  down  a  principle  diametrically  op- 
posed to  that  he  has  now  announced.  He 
distinctly  told  us  that  we  should  first  find 
out  what  was  the  amount  of  the  fair  and 
just  claims  to  enfranchisement,  and  then  set 
about  deciding  the  question  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  seats  ought  to  be  divided. 
Therefore,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to 
force  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a  set 
of  proposals,  and  then  to  induce  him  to 
deviate  from  them,  we  only  ask  him  to 
proceed  on  the  principle  he  has  himself 
enounced — namely,  that  the  just  claims 
for  enfranchisement  should  be  ascertained 
first,  and  next  the  manner  of  providing 
the  seats.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says 
that  the  House  of  Commons  arrived  at 
three  great  decisions.  First,  that  no  town 
up  to  a  population  of  10,000  should  re- 
turn more  than  one  Member;  secondly, 
that  no  town  under  a  population  of  5,000 
should  be  disfranchised;  and,  thirdly, 
that  four  great  towns  should  receive  an 
additional  Member  each.  I  demur  to  the 
whole  of  those  propositions.  In  the  first 
place,  is  it  true  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  declaring  that  they  would  deprive 
all  towns  up  to  a  population  of  10,000, 
bound  themselves  under  all  the  circum- 
stances never  to  go  beyond  that  point  ?  In 
the  next  place,  can  it  be  sustained  that 
when  a  majority  voted  that  towns  under  a 
population  of  5,000  should  not  be  dis- 
franchised, that  that  was  a  spontaneous 
action  on  the  part  of  the  House  ?  "Was 
not  the  whole  influence  of  the  Government 
used  to  bring  about  that  decision  ?  But, 
accepting  the  decision  that  all  towns  under 
a  population  of  5,000  should  not  be  dis- 
franchised, on  what  grounds  does  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  assert  that  none  of  them 
are  to  be  disfranchised?  Supposing  we 
had  arrived  at  the  point  indicated  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate) — supposing  that  we  had  read  this 
clause  a  second  time^-and  then  we  were 
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considering  his  proposal,  that  in  lien  of 
taking  four  towns  above  10,000  we  should 
take  four  of  the  lowest  of  the  towns  below 
5,000,  would  that  be  in  contradiction  of 
the  Vote  which  the  House  has  come  to  ? 
["Yes,  Yes !  "]     Then,  if  it  is  a  contradic- 
tion, why  did  you  in  contradiction  to  that 
Vote  as  to  the  six  great  towns  recognize 
four  of  them  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
having  obtained  a  Vote  of  the  House  to  the 
effect  that  these  six  great  towns  should  not 
have  an  additional  Member,  spontaneously 
gave  four  of  them  an  additional  Member. 
I^ow  when  a  Motion  is  made  which  would 
require  only  four  towns  to  lose  a  Member 
he  says  we  are  abandoning  our  previous 
decision,  and  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
such  a  proposal.     Now,  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit with  great  confidence  this  proposition 
that,  when  the  House  accepted  the  proposal 
of  giving  an  additional  Member  to  the  four 
great  towns,  it  was  not  the  meaning  of  the 
House  that  the  four  seats  so  obtained  should 
be  taken  from  the  towns  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  mentioned.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  referred  to  Burnley, 
and  asks  how  is  it  that  it  has  never  been 
enfranchised,  although  it  was  included  in 
so  many  Bills  ?   It  was  never  enfranchised 
for  the  simple  reason  that  no  Bill  which 
contained  it  has  received  the  sanction  of 
the  Legislature.      That  town  is  not  the 
case  of  a  place  in  which  the  Government 
recognized  the  claim  to  representation  and 
then  withdrew  it,  not  under  pressure  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  in  open  con- 
tradiction to  the  principle  it  itself  had 
announced.     Let  us  then  put  away  the 
rhetoric  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.    We 
do  not  say  that  Luton  or  the  other  towns 
mentioned  in  the  Motion  before  the  House 
will  endanger  the  permanence  of  the  plan 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  respect 
to  re-distribution.    I  think  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  under  obligations  to  those 
who,  like  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  Bedfordshire,  endeavoured  to  introduce 
into  the  scheme  of  re-distribution  those 
moderate  extensions  which  some  of  us  think 
will  give  it  permanence  and  stability.  "We 
ask  him,   in   conformity  with   what  we 
believe  to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  to  fulfil,  not  our  promise,  but 
his,  to  act  not  upon  our  principle,  but  his 
own,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  in  such  a 
course  he  will  find  tho  greatest  likelihood 
of  giving  permanence  to  the  measure  he  has 
brought  in. 

Colonel  GILPIN   said,  that  as  some 
I  personal  allusions  had  been  made  to  him^ 
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he  hoped  the  House  would  allow  him  to 
say  a  few  words  before  it  proceeded  to  a 
division.  An  hon.  Member  near  him  had 
stated  that  he  was  astonished  at  his 
bringing  forward  this  Motion  because  he 
thought  that  he  (Colonel  Gilpin)  belonged 
to  his  household.  He  could  only  say  that 
he  had  been  returned  to  Parliament  as  an 
independent  Member,  and  that  as  such  he 
had  endeavoured  to  do  his  duty,  and  with- 
out wishing  to  give  offence  to  anybody. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Warwick  had  said 
that  it  was  bad  taste  on  his  part  to  have 
placed  Luton  at  the  head  of  the  list.  He 
(Colonel  Gilpin)  thought  that  was  a  very 
Billy  observation.  The  right  hon.  Baronet 
opposite  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  had  thought 
proper  to  comment  somewhat  severely  on 
his  conduct,  and  stated  that  nobody  ever 
heard  of  Luton  but  himself.  He  would 
remind  the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  he  had 
not  brought  Luton  prominently  forward 
in  that  House.  It  was  the  proposal  of 
the  Government  to  enfranchise  Luton, 
together  with  other  large  and  important 
places.  He  felt  he  had  only  done  his  duty 
in  bringing  forward  the  proposal  he  had 
submitted  to  the  House.  In  reply  to  the 
observation  that  nobody  had  ever  heard  of 
Luton,  he  would  observe  that  the  rateable 
property  of  that  place  had  increased  50 
per  cent  within  the  last  £ve  years.  The 
trade  of  straw  plaiting  gave  employ- 
ment to  upwards  of  60,000  persons,  and 
that  nearly  £2,000,000  were  turned  over 
in  that  business  every  year.  An  observa- 
tion had  been  made  which  he  regretted 
should  have  been  uttered  in  that  House. 
He  did  not  understand  the  right  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  Robert  Peel)  when  he  charged 
him  with  acting  in  an  under  hand  manner 
They  were  not  known  to  each  other  ;  but 
he  was  satisfied  that  those  who  did  know 
him  believed  that  he  would  not  do  an 
under  hand  action.  He  had  given  Notice 
of  his  clause  ;  he  did  not  know  what 
more  he  could  do.  He  could,  therefore, 
only  say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
judged  of  him  by  himself.  He  would  not 
make  any  comment  on  what  had  fallen 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
further  than  to  say  that  after  his  vacil- 
lating and  inconsistent  conduct  on  tliis 
Bill  he  was  not  at  all  surprised  that  he 
should  now  ridicule  a  proposal  of  his  own 
a  few  nights  ago. 


Question  put,  ''That  the   Clause  be 
read  a  second  timei" 

VOL.  CLXXXVIIL  [thikd  sebies.] 


The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  195; 
Noes  224 :  Majority  29. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress :  to  sit  again 
To-morrow  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

COURTS   OF  LAW  OFFICERS  (IRELAND) 

(recommitted)  BILL~[6ill  145.] 
(Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Lord  NaaeJ) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  eonsidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  85  (Vacancies  in  Offices  of  Plead- " 
ing  and  Hecord  Assistant  and  Chief  Clerk 
to  be  filled  by  Judges). 

Mb.  VANCE  said,  he  moved  in  line  28, 
to  leave  out  "  Judges  of  the  Court,"  and 
insert  *'  Chief  Justice  or  Chief  Baron,  as 
the  case  may  be."  His  object  was,  that 
the  Chief  Judges  of  the  Court  should  have 
the  appointment  of  the  superior  officers, 
as  was  the  case  in  England. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  line  28,  to 
leave  out  the  words  **  Judges  of  the  Court," 
in  order  to  insert  the  words  *•  Chief  Jus- 
tice or  Chief  Baron,  as  the  case  may  be," 
— (Mr,  Vance,) — instead  thereof. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  fob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Wabben)  said,  that  the 
only  object  he  had  in  view  was  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  efficient  officers,  and 
that  could  be  best  done  by  leaving  the 
matter  to  all  the  Judges,  every  one  of 
whom  was  as  much  interested  in  having 
proper  officers  appointed  as  the  Chief 
Judge. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  said,  he 
would  rather  give  patronage  to  the  Go- 
vernment than  to  Judges ;  but,  if  it  were 
conferred  on  the  Judges,  there  should  be 
a  practicable  system  of  exercising  it. 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  he  considered  the 
proposal  of  the  Bill  to  be  preferable. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  that  the  patron- 
age, if  left  to  four,  would  be  exercised 
without  responsibility. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  concurred  in 
that  view. 

Mb.  SYNAN  said,  he  would  ask  on 
what  principle  the  patronage  was  to  be 
exercised  if  the  four  Judges  differed  in 
opinion  ? 

Question  put,  "That  the  words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Clause." 

The  Committee  divided:  —  Ayes  88; 
Noes  35  :  Majority  58. 
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Clanse  37  (Officers  of  abolished  Offices 
to  continue  Officers  of  Court  to  which 
they  shall  have  been  attached,  and  to  re- 
ceive Salaries  if  they  discharge  Duties 
imposed  upon  them). 

Genxbal  DUNNE  said,  he  had  to  move 
an  Amendment  that  any  Officer  who  had 
served  more  than  twenty-five  years  should 
be  able  to  retire  upon  a  pension  amount- 
ing to  his  full  salary,  instead  of  having  to 
serve  forty  years,  as  provided  by  the  Bill, 
before  he  should  be  entitled  U>  his  full 
pension. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  fob 
IBELAND  (Mr.  Wasbef)  said,  he  must 
oppose  the  Amendment. 

Clause  withdrawn* 

Tub  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  for 
IBELAND  said  he  had  to  move  an 
Amendment  that  Officers  who  had  served 
twenty-five  years,  and  whose  services  were 
no  longer  required  in  the  same  capacity, 
should  be  required  to  serve  in  some  other 
suitable  position,  and  that  if  they  refused 
to  do  so  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
retire  on  full  pay. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress;  to  ait  again 
upon  Thursday. 

GALASHIELS  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Graraii  Montoomrrt,  Bill 
to  include  the  whole  of  the  Bnrgh  of  Galaahieli 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sheriflf  and  Commia- 
■ary  of  Selkirkshire,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  Grahim  Mortoombrt  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Gathoritb  Hardt. 
Bill  preserved,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  234.] 

TT7BNTIKE  ACTS  CONTnTUAKCE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Qatboritb  Hardt, 
Bill  to  continue  certain  Turnpike  Acts  in  Great 
Britain,  to  repeal  certain  other  Turnpike  Acts, 
and  to  make  further  provisions  concerning  Turn- 
pike Roads,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Secretary  Gathoritx  Hardt  and  Mr.  Solater- 

BOOTH. 

"BWlpreienUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  232.] 

TUBSPIKB  TB1T6TS  ABRAKOEMENTS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Gathornr  Hardt, 
Bill  to  confirm  certain  ProTisional  Orders  made 
under  an  Act  of  the  fifteenth  year  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  to  facilitate  arrangements  for  the  relief 
of  Turnpike  Trusts,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Secretary  Gathorns  Hardt  and  Mr.  Sclatxr- 

BOOTH. 

Bill  prtitnUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  283.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Two  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OP    LOUDS, 

Tuesday,  July  %  1867. 

MINUTES.]— PuRLio  'BuAM^Seeond  Reading^ 
Patriotic  Fund  (201);  Real  EsUte  Charges 
Act  Amendment*  (191);  Railways  (Guards' 
and  PasseDgerH*  Cemmunioation)  (197). 

Beferrwf  to  Select  Ceoimttttftf— Railways  (Gusrdi 
and  Passengers*  Communication)  (107). 

CommitUe — Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirma- 
tion (No.  2)  *  (187) :  Galway  Harbour  (Compo- 
sition of  Debt)  (176);  Blackwater  Bridge* 
(178)  ;  Load  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  4)*  1(207);  Linen  and  other  Manufac- 
tures (Ireland)*  (186) ;  Public  Records* (210); 
Edinburgh  ProTisional  Order  Confirmation* 
(198). 

Report—G^lw^j  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt) 
(176)*  Blackwater  Bridge  *  (178) ;  Linen  and 
other  Manufactures  (Ireland^*  (186);  Edin- 
bargh  Provisional  Order  Confirmation*  (108) ; 
War  Department  Stores  *  (200). 

Third  Reading — Limerick  Harbour  (Composition 
of  Debt)  *  (188) ;  Charitable  Donations  and 
Bequests  (Ireland)*  (177.) 


MEXICO^FATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN. 

ABYSSINIA— IMPRISONMENT 
OF  BRITISH  SUBJECTS.— (QUESTIONS. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DB  RED- 
CLIFFE  :  Seeing  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  in  his  place.  I 
wish  to  ask  a  Question  of  which  I  hare 
given  him  private  notice.  It  relates  to 
the  fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
the  alleged  unhappy  termination  of  his 
cnreer.  I  wish  to  ask  roj  noble  Friend, 
Whether  he  or  the  Government  have  re- 
ceived any  official  account  of  that  Empe- 
ror's death  ;  and  whether,  if  such  account 
has  been  received,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  move  jour  Lordships  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  event,  or  to  propose 
that  the  House  should  offer  its  condolence 
to  Her  Majesty  on  what  must  be  to  Her 
a  subject  of  much  affliction  ? 

There  is  also  another  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  direct  the  noble  Earl's  attention — 
I  mean  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate 
Captives  in  Abyssinia.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  noble  Earl,  in  reply  to  a 
Question  put  by  me  some  time  since,  said 
that  the  Government,  before  giving  an 
answer,  wished  rather  to  wait  until  the 
result  of  a  communication  to  the  Emperor 
of  which  Mr.  Flad  was  the  bearer,  should 
be  known.  I  learn  from  the  public  papers 
that  Mr.  Flad  was  sent  out  as  far  back  as 
the  month  of  September,  and  that  he  is 
supposed  to  have  arriyed  in  Abyssinia.     I 
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should  like,  therefore,  to  know,  Whether 
the  GoTeroment  have  received  any  farther 
informatioa  with  roBpect  to  the  CaptiTes  ; 
and,  Whether  they  intend  to  take  any 
stepB  in  the  matter  ? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  received  from 
my  noble  Friend  within  the  last  half  hoar 
an  intimation  that  he  wished  to  ask  me 
two  Qnestiona.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
him  to  postpone  the  one  relating  to  the 
Captives  in  Abyssinia,  as  I  have  no  infor- 
mation to  communicate  with  respect  to 
them.  With  regard  to  the  first  Question 
— that  relating  to  the  fate  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian — I  have  to  state  that  I  re- 
ceived within  the  last  two  hours  a  telegram 
from  Paris  which,  unhappily,  leaves  it  no 
longer  a  matter  of  doubt  what  the  fate  of 
Maximilian  has  been.  This  despatch  has 
been  received  this  day  from  Mr.  Fane  at 
Paris,  and  is  dated  at  half  past  one.  It  is 
aa  follows : — 

'*Faou  Mr.  Faitb. 

"  Paria/July  9.— d.,  1  80  p.m. ;  p.,  3  80  pjn. 

"  Moustier  has  just  received  a  telegram  from 
FrcDch  Minister  at  Mexico,  dated  27th  June.  It 
reports  that  the  Emperor  Maximilian  was  shot  on 
the  19tb,  in  spite  of  every  e£fort  made  to  save 
him  ;  the  tone  of  the  victorious  party  was  deBant 
towards  all  foreign  Powers,  including  United 
States  ;  they  refused  to  give  up  the  Emperor's 
body  ;  the  French  Minister  was  preparing  to  de- 
part with  his  legation,  but  although  hitherto  un- 
molested, he  thought  he  might  be  detained  as  a 
hostage  for  the  surrender  of  General  Almonte." 

My  Lords,  I  must  say  that  I  share  in  the 
feelings  of  all  your  Lordships  at  this  most 
unnecessary,  most  cruel,  and  most  barbar- 
ous murder — a  murder  which  must  excite 
horror  in  every  civilized  country.  It  is  a 
murder  purely  gratuitous ;  and  so  far  from 
producing  any  beneficial  effect,  can  only 
add  to  the  miseries  of  which  that  unhappy 
country  has  been  for  so  many  years  the 
scene — and  I  fear  it  is  only  too  probable 
that  it  will  have  to  sustain  similar  miseries 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  hope  my  noble 
Priend  will  excuse  me  at  the  present  mo- 
ment for  declining  to  give  any  opinion  as 
to  whether  your  Lordships  will  be  invited 
to  express  your  feelings  on  the  subject  by 
any  public  act. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  said,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
complain  of  in  the  answer  of  the  noble 
Earl  ;  but  his  own  feelings  on  the  subject 
were  so  strong  that,  using  his  right  as  a 
Member  of  that  House,  he  begged  to 
state  that  he  would  bring  forward  some 
Resolution  on  the  subject  in  case  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  hereafter 
deeline  inviting  an  expression  of  opinion 


from  the  House  with  regard  to  the  matter 
on  grounds  which  might  appear  insufficient 
to  his  judgment. 

ORDER— NOTICE  OF  QUESTIONS. 

LoBD  REDESDALE  hoped  the  noble 
Viscount  would  formally  give  notice  when 
he  had  other  questions  to  put  in  that 
House.  The  noble  Viscount  was  much 
in  the  habit  of  giving  private  notice  to 
a  Minister  of  his  intention  to  ask  Ques- 
tions, but  that  course  was  attended  with 
this  inconvenience,  that  other  noble  Lords, 
who  might  feel  an  interest  in  the  matters 
to  which  those  Questions  related,  were  not 
prepared  to  take  part  in  any  discussion 
that  might  arise,  and  were  not  induced 
even  to  come  down  to  the  House  upon 
those  occasions  as  they  might  otherwise 
have  done.  Such  a  course  was  extremely 
inconvenient  both  to  the  Government  and 
the  House,  and  he  hoped  the  noble  Vis- 
count would  take  care  for  the  future  that 
due  notice  should  be  given,  and  that  the 
Notice  should  appear  on  the  Paper. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DB  RED- 
CLIFFE  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  obliged 
to  the  noble  Lord  for  the  lesson  which  he 
had  gi?en  him  as  to  the  proper  mode  of 
proceeding  ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  overlooked  the  very 
obvious  difference  which  existed  between 
giving  notice  of  a  Question  for  the  purpose 
of  raising  a  discussion,  and  giving  notice 
of  one  which  was  put  merely  with  the  view 
of  making  it  the  subject  of  consideration 
upon  some  future  occasion.  It  was  only 
for  the  latter  purpose  that  he  had  that 
evening  asked  for  certain  explanations 
from  his  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  tbo 
Government. 

LoBD  kEDESDALE  said,  with  regard 
to  those  Questions  which  the  noble  Viscount 
thought  so  slight  and  unimportant  for  want 
of  due  notice,  one  had  not  been  answered 
at  all,  and  only  half  of  the  other  had  been 
replied  to.  He  thought  that  in  both  of 
these  cases  notice  should  have  been  given, 
as  there  was  no  urgency  with  respect  to 
either 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  wished  to  be  allowed  to  say  that 
he  had  given  only  a  private  notice  on  this 
occasion  because  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  him  to  attend  on  Thursday 
next,  owing  to  business  elsewhere  of  a 
very  urgent  character.  He  rather  appre- 
hended that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  had 
received  his  intimation  later  than  was  in- 
tended, as  he  bad  written  that  morning. 
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Lord  LYYEDEN  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Chairman  of  Committees  was 
quite  justified  in  taking  notice  of  this  mat- 
ter, as  the  Committee  upstairs  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  that 
due  notice  of  Questions  should  be  given. 

PATRIOTIC  FUND  BILL— (No.  201.) 

{The  Earl  of  Longford.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD  mored  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  the  object  of 
which,  he  said,  was  to  regulate  the  pro- 
ceedings of  tho  Royal  Commissioners  of 
the  Patriotic  Fund.  Hitherto  they  had 
acted  entirely  under  the  authority  of  a 
Koyal  Commission  ;  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  that  there  should  be  an  Act  of 
Parliament  applicable  to  them.  Last  year, 
therefore,  a  short  Bill  on  this  subject  re- 
ceived the  Royal  Assent;  but  it  was  found 
Insufficient  for  the  purpose.  It  was  now 
necessary  to  bring  in  an  amended  Bill, 
repealing  the  Act  of  1866,  and  providing, 
among  other  things,  for  the  appointment 
of  official  trustees,  in  whom  the  property 
might  be  vested,  and  for  an  official  audit. 
The  re-constitution  of  a  Commission  and 
the  appointment  of  new  Commissioners  to 
replace  those  who  had  died  would  be  pro- 
ceeded with  when  authority  was  given  by 
this  Act.  It  was  intended  also  to  extend 
somewhat  the  original  intentions  of  the 
Commission. 

Bill  read  2^,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  Thursday 
next. 

GALWAT   HARBOUR  (COMPOSITION  OF 
DEBT)  BILL— (No.  176.)  • 
{The  Earl  of  Devon.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  read. 

The  Eabl  op  DEVON  mored  that  their 
Lordships  should  go  into  Committee  on 
this  Bill,  the  general  object  of  which,  he 
said,  was  to  enable  the  Treasury  to  com- 
pound a  debt  now  amounting  to  about 
£20,000  for  a  sum  of  £10,000,  and  also 
enabling  the  Commissioners  of  Works  to 
advance  a  certain  sum  for  the  construction 
of  a  graving-dock  and  the  improvement  of 
Galway  Harbour.  The  Bill  came  recom- 
mended not  only  by  the  authority  of  the 
Treasury;  but  after  having  passed  the 
ordeal  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  other 
House,  who  had  carefully  investigated  the 
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measure   and  unanimously    approved  its 
provisions. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  said,  the  Bill 
was  one  of  so  singular  a  character  that  he 
thought  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
without  a  close  scrutiny  of  its  provisions. 
He  did  not  object  to  the  proposed  compo* 
sition,  for  he  presumed  that  the  Treasury 
could  not  get  the  money,  and  the  proverb 
applicable  to  his  own  countrymen  no  doubt 
was  good  also  in  Ireland — that  you  could 
not  take  from  a  man  a  nether  garment 
which  he  did  not  possess.  But  he  found 
in  the  Report  of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works 
that  they  said  they  did  not  feel  called  upon 
to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  construction 
of  a  graving-dock  ;  and  that  statement, 
coming  from  an  Irish  Board  upon  a  pro- 
posal to  spend  English  money  in  Ireland, 
struck  him  as  a  very  significant  one. 
Large  sums  had  already  been  expended  in 
the  improvement  of  the  Harbour  of  Galway, 
and  the  present  scheme  looked  like  the 
suggestion  of  some  engineer  who  expected 
to  have  something  to  do  with  the  carrying 
on  of  the  new  works.  The  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  other  House  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  had  been  referred  to,  but 
it  had  not  been  laid  before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  was  sur- 
prised at   some  of    the  recommendations 
which  came  from    the  other  House.      It 
seemed  to  him  most  extraordinary  that,  at 
the  time  they  were  compounding  a  debt, 
they  should  be  advancing  more  money  to 
be  expended,  with  the  probability  that  part 
of  the  new  debt  would .  have  to  be  forgivea 
at  some  future   time.      It  was   said  last 
evening*  in  support  of  the  Limerick  Har- 
bour Bill  that  it  was  of  immense  import- 
ance that  there  should  be  a  graving-dock 
on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland.      Now,   it 
was  proposed  that  there  should  be  another 
graving-dock    at    Galway.      These    were 
matters  which  required  careful  considera- 
tion.    Indeed,  he  did  not  know  why  the 
public  money  was  to  be  advanced  for  these 
works  in  Ireland  without  further  considera- 
tion than  appeared  to  be  generally  given 
to  the  matter.     Other  places  were  obliged 
to  find  money  on  their  own  credit.     When 
a  debt  due  to  Government  was  redeemed, 
it  might  fairly  be  expected  that  the  next 
money  to  be  expended  would  come  frond 
another  source,  and   not  from  the  soorc^^ 
tiiat  it  had  been  found  so  convenient  to 
draw  upon. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANRICARDE 
said,  he  was  surprised  at  the  fault  found 
with  this  Bill|  which  he  understood  was 
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no  !  "]  The  Limerick  Harbour  was 
charged  with  a  bridge.  In  this  case,  so 
far  from  tliere  being  such  a  charge,  there 
iras  to  be  very  good  security  for  the  money 
odvanced  ;  the  Grand  Jury  had  agreed  to 
assess  a  rnte  upon  the  county  of  the  town 
for  a  considerable  portion  of  the  interest, 
provided  it  should  not  be  aTailable  from 
the  Harbour  funds.  Another  circumstance 
not  mentioned  was  the  high  rate  of  inte- 
rest upon  which  the  money  was  originally 
advanced  by  the  Government.  Had  ft 
been  lent  at  the  present  low  rate  of  inte- 
rest, the  amount  due  to  the  Government 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  was. 
The  question  involved  was  not  merely  one 
of  compounding  a  debt,  but  also  of  giving 
some  chance  of  recovering  the  money  which 
had  already  been  spent.  With  regard  to 
the  graving-dock  to  be  constructed  at  Gal- 
vay,  that  was  urgently  needed;  and  it  was 
a  fact  that  ships  had  ceased  going  to  Gal- 
way  simply  because  they  were  placed 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  grav- 
ing-dock for  repairs  there.  It  was  truo, 
it  was  said  last  night,  it  was  important  to 
provide  a  graving-dock  at  Limerick  ;  hut 
that  was  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
only  one  graving-dock  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland. 

Thb  Earl  of  AIRLIE,  on  the  question 
of  interest,  quoted  the  Report  of  the  Irish 
Board  of  Works,  to  the  effect  that  there 
was  considerable  misconception  as  to  the 
length  of  time  and  the  amounts  for  which 
the  higher  rates  of  interest  have  been  paid. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee ;  and  re- 
ported without  Amendment ;  and  to  be 
read  3*  on  Thursday  next. 


RAILWAYS  (GUARDS'  AND  PASSENGERS' 

COMMUNICATION)  BILL-(No.  197.) 

( The  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.) 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDERLEY, 
on  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  it  was  beyond  question 
that  if  the  railway  companies  would  pro- 
vide means  of  communication  between  pas- 
sengers and  the  guards  of  trains  many 
disastrous  accidents  would  be  prevented. 
The  want  of  such  communication  had  been 
universally  recognized  as  an  evil  ;  but, 
whenever  it  had  been  proposed  that  the 
railways  should  be  required  to  provido  the 


tion  inrarial^Iy  raised  was  that  the  various 
companies  would  not  agree  to  adopt  a  uni- 
form system.  Now,  it  certainly  wos  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  prescribe  any  particular 
mode  of  communication  which  would  be 
considered  efficient  by  all  the  railway  com- 
panies, and,  therefore,  the  present  Bill 
provided  that  every  railway  company  should 
adopt  such  mode  of  communication  as  was 
in  their  opinion  the  best.  In  every  case 
where  no  machinery  of  communication  had 
been  provided  a  fine  of  £5  could  be  in- 
flicted. Two  of  our  great  railway  com- 
panies— the  South  Western  and  the  South 
Eastern — had  adopted  a  means  of  commu- 
nication which  had  proved  efficacious  ;  and 
abroad,  all  over  the  Continent,  the  railways 
had  means  of  communication  between  the 
passengers  and  guards,  which  worked  very 
successfully.  The  only  objection  to  the 
measure  was,  that  it  was  unfair  to  call 
upon  the  companies  to  adopt  certain  means 
without  specifying  the  precise  means  which 
were  to  be  adopted.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, that,  in  regard  to  this  matter,  the  onus 
lay  upon  the  railway  companies,  who  ought 
to  be  compelled  to  take  some  steps,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  accidents. 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*.** 
— (TAtf  Lord  Stanley  of  Aldtrley.) 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON  entirely 
agreed  with  all  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
said,  and  agreed  with  him  that  the  mea- 
sure was  a  very  useful  and  satisfactory  one. 
As  the  noble  Lord  had  remarked,  means  of 
communication  between  passengers  and 
guards  had  been  provided  by  two  railroads 
in  this  country,  and  by  a  great  many  on  the 
Continent.  There  was,  however,  a  proviso 
in  the  Bill  that  it  should  not  take  effect 
wherever  the  distance  to  be  traversed  by 
each  train  without  stopping  did  not  exceed 
fifteen  miles.  He  presumed  the  meaning 
of  that  was.  that  where  the  stations  were 
less  than  fifteen  miles  apart  from  one  ano- 
ther, there  would  be  no  necessity  to  provide 
for  communication  between  the  passengers 
and  the  guards.  If  that  were  so,  the 
North  London  Railroad  would  not  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  Bill,  although,  if 
he  were  not  mistaken,  public  opinion  had 
been  first  directed  to  this  subject  by  a 
horrible  murder  committed  on  that  very 
line.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  necessity 
for  having  a  mode  of  communication  was 
quite  as  great  when  the  stations  were 
within  a  mile  or  half  a  mile  of  one  ano- 
ther as  it  was  when  they  were  upwards  of 
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fifteen  miles  apart.  Unless  a  satisfaotory 
reason  was  given  for  the  in^duction  of 
this  provision,  he  should  movOi  when  thej 
went  into  Committee  that  it  be  expunged. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND,  while  agree- 
ing with  most  of  the  remarks  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  moved  the  second  reading, 
suggested  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred  to 
a  Select  Committee,  in  order  that  the  parties 
interested  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  what  difficulties  would  arise  if  the 
Bill  were  carried  in  its  present  state.  He 
had  been  informed  that  the  means  of  com- 
munication at  present  in  use  were  not 
satisfactory.  That  on  the  South  Western 
had  been  tried  on  the  short  journeys  of  the 
local  traffic  only,  and  should  not  be  taken 
as  a  guide  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  same 
communication  on  long  journeys.  The  3rd 
clause  required  that  some  communication 
should  be  made  between  each  carriage, 
horse-box,  and  truck,  and  the  guard  and 
engine-driver,  and  failing  this  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  railway  would  be  subjected 
to  the  severe  penalties  set  forth  in  the  4th 
clause.  In  a  journey  from  Euston  Square 
to  Inverness,  no  less  than  ten  different  sys- 
tems of  railway  would  be  passed  over,  and 
possibly  ten  different  systems  of  commu- 
nication would  have  to  be  provided  for  by 
that  train.  To  carry  out  the  3rd  clause 
would  be  practically  impossible,  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  most  improper  to  pass  the 
4th  imposing  penalties.  He  accordingly 
repeated  his  recommendation  to  refer  the 
Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  in  the  hope  of 
securing  an  altogether  unobjectionable  Act 
to  secure  the  object  so  much  desired  by 
all. 

Lord  CAIRNS  feared  that  if  the  Bill 
were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  at 
that  period  of  the  Session,  and  if  that 
Committee  were  to  take  evidence,  that 
legislation  on  the  subject  this  Session  would 
be  impossible.  A  measure  of  the  kind 
proposed  had  been  long  required  ;  and  it 
would  be  a  subject  for  regret  if  it  were 
postponed  after  having  passed  the  Com- 
mons, where  it  had  been  subjected  to  the 
scrutiny  of  many  interested  in  studying  the 
interests  of  railway  companies.  It  was 
certain  that  nothing  had  contributed  more 
to  railway  accidents  than  the  absence  of 
communication  required  by  the  Bill.  The 
fact  that  the  measure  insisted  on  no  par- 
ticular means  of  communication,  but  left  it 
to  the  railway  companies  to  choose  the  best 
suited  for  the  purpose,  was,  in  his  opinion, 
a  merit.  The  Bill  simply  laid  down  the 
principle,  and  imposed  penalties  for  non. 
The  JEarl  of  Carnarvon 


observance ;  that  was  the  fallest  extent  to 
which  legislation  should  go.  Railway  com- 
panies were  well  represented  in  the  other 
House,  and  that  House  having  passed  the 
Bill,  he  hoped  their  Lordships  would  also 
agree  to  it. 

Lord  DENMAN  thought  the  Bill  would 
prove  very  useful,  and  hoped  it  would 
pass. 

Lord  STANLEY  op  ALDBRLEY 
said,  that  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  carried  by 
43  against  5.  He  objected  to  sending  it 
to  a  Select  Committee,  as  it  was  not  a 
question  of  detail,  but  of  principle  ;  and 
if  sent  before  a  Committee,  all  the  railway 
officials  in  the  kingdom  would  be  prepared 
to  give  evidence  against  it  and  obstruct  its 
passage.  To  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  would  be  simply  incurring  ex- 
pense and  trouble  for  no  good  purpose. 

The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  be- 
lieved the  principle  of  the  Bill  was  a  right 
one,  but  contended  that  it  contained  mat- 
ters of  detail  which  could  be  better  settled 
by  a  Committee  than  in. the  House.  The 
expenditure  of  two  or  three  days  in  Com- 
mittee might  produce  a  satisfactory  mea- 
sure, and  he  was  sure  that  result  would  be 
better  than  the  hasty  enactment  of  an  im- 
perfect one.  No  railway  company,  he  was 
sure,  would  feel  it  to  be  its  interest  to  op- 
pose the  principle  of  the  Bill ;  but  informa- 
tion could  be  given  by  railway  officials 
touching  the  existence  of  stock  not  owned 
by  companies,  but  rented  by  them,  and 
which  under  the  Bill  would  have  to  be  filled 
up  by  the  companies  at  their  cost,  with  the 
means  of  communication.  The  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  to  throw  on  railway  com- 
panies the  duty  and  the  expense  of  pro- 
viding sufficient  means  of  communication 
between  passengers  and  guards  and  gaards 
and  drivers  ;  and  he  could  not  believe  that 
companies  would  oppose  such  a  Bill  pro- 
vided that  it  contained  provisions  which 
would  enable  them  to  carry  it  out.  The 
company  which  had  to  work  the  train  would 
be  compelled  by  the  Bill  to  provide  means 
of  communication  ;  but  there  was  no  pro- 
vision to  compel  private  owners  of  rolling 
stock  to  adapt  their  carriages  to  the  im- 
provements which  the  company  might  find 
it  necessary  to  make. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
was  willing  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Select 
Committee  on  the  condition  that  no  evi- 
dence would  be  called.  He  could  under- 
stand that  Amendments  might  be  better 
arranged  in  Committee. 
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The  Duke  of  BUCEINGHAH  said, 
he  did  not  mean  that  no  evidence  whatever 
should  he  called  ;  he  admitted  tliat  if  all 
irho  asked  were  examined  the  Committee 
might  sit  for  the  next  seven  years  ;  hut  he 
wished  that  the  Committee  should  sit  and 
take  only  such  evidence  as  its  Members 
thought  necessary  to  elucidate  the  points 
he  and  the  noble  Duke  beside  him  had 
mentioned. 

Thb  Duke  of  RICHMOND  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  Bill  should  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  made  as  useful  a  measure  as  their 
Lordships  desired  it  to  be — a  result  which 
could  only  be  attained  bj  hearing  evidence 
as  to  the  success  of  the  experiments  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  alluded,  and  as 
to  the  possibility  of  carrying  out  the  system 
in  every  case. 

Lord  STANLEY  of  ALDERLEY 
said,  he  bad  no  objection  to  the  Bill  being 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  upon  the 
understanding  that  such  a  course  was  only 
to  he  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
the  Bill  into  a  better  shape,  and  that  the 
different  plans  invented  were  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed or  evidence  taken  ;  because  if  either 
of  the  latter  courses  were  to  be  pursued 
the  delay  would  be  endless.  The  Bill  as 
it  at  present  stood  allowed  the  railway 
companies  to  adopt  whatever  plan  they 
pleased. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  2*  accordingly  :  Then  it  was 
moved  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a  Select 
Committee  ;  objected  to  ;  and,  on  Ques- 
tion, Resolved  in  the  Ajfirmative,  and  Bill 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee  aooord- 
inglj. 

And,  on  July  11,  the  Lords  following  were 
DMoed  of  the  Committee : — 

D.  Riohmood  E.  Kimberley 

D.  Sutherland  V.  Sydney 

E.  Carnarvon  L.  Stanley  of  Alderley 
And,  on  July  12,  The  Lord  Steward,  E.  Luoan 

md  Lord  Ponsonby  added. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 

Tuesday,  July  9,  lfi67. 

MINUTES.}— Supply— crotwuf^rfti  in  Commitiee, 
— /2«to2uttontrJuly  1]  reported. 

Pdbuo  Bills — liesoltUion  in  Commt^^— Carriers 
Act  Amendment. 

Ordered — Customs  Revenue  •  ;  Inland  Revenue*; 
Carriers  Act  Amendment  * ;  District  Lunatic 
Asylums  Officers  (Ireland)*;  Local  Qovern- 
ment  Supplemental  (No.  6).* 

i^trtt/ZtfcKft'ti^— Customs  Revenue*  [238];  In- 
land Revenue*  [239] ;  District  Prothonotaries, 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster*  [241];  District  Lunatic  Asylums 
Officers  (Ireland)  [242] ;  Carriers  Act  Amend- 
ment *  [243] ;  Local  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  6)^  [244]. 

Special  Report  of  Select  Committee—F&ctovy 
Acts  Extension  [430]. 

Committee — Representation  of  the  People  [70] 
[B.P.]  ;  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act  n865) 
Amendment*  [184]  [b.p]  ;  Banns  of  Matri- 
mony *  [141] ;  Master  and  Servant  *  (re^omm.) 
[204]. 

i^/>ort~Factory  Acts  Extension*  [62  A  236]; 
Representation  of  the  People  [70  S  237J; 
Banns  of  Matrimony  *  [141] ;  Master  and  Ser- 
vant* (re-tfomm.)  [240]. 

The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ilome 
Department,  with  reference  to  the  recent 
riots  at  Birmingham,  Whether  he  believes 
or  has  reason  to  know  that  the  pamphlet 
to  which  his  attention  has  been  called  bj 
the  Mayor  of  Birmingham  contains  correct 
translations  from  the  works  of  Liguori»  Deus, 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  as 
supplied  to  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth 
and  other  Roman  Catholic  schools  ;  and, 
assuming  the  same  to  be  correct  transla- 
tion, whether  it  is  his  opinion  that  the  pub- 
lic should  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  the 
doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular  confes- 
sion as  the  same  are  set  forth  and  taught 
in  such  books  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment had  a  great  many  disagreeable  duties 
to  perform,  and  if  he  had  to  verify  the 
translations  contained  in  the  most  offensive 
book  ever  put  into  his  hands,  he  should 
certainly,  for  his  part,  decline  the  office 
altogether.  He  did  not  see  that  his  opinion 
on  the  Question  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
would  be  of  much  value,  and  he  must 
therefore,  with  great  respect,  decline  to 
offer  any. 
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CASE   OF  FULFORD    AND  WELLSTEAD. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  Fulford  and  Well- 
Btead  have  been  released  from  their  bail ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  they  ought  not  to  ha?e 
been  thereof  informed  by  the  magistrates 
who  convicted  them  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
was  very  much  surprised  the  other  night 
to  hear  from  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  the 
bail  had  not  been  discharged,  which  he 
found  was  not  the  case.  A  free  pardon 
had  been  granted  to  Wellstead,  who  was 
immediately  discharged  without  bail.  With 
respect  to  Fulford,  a  letter  was,  at  the 
same  time,  addressed  to  the  Treasury,  that 
they  should  discharge  him  from  his  recog- 
nizances and  free  his  bail,  which  was  the 
ordinary  course. 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether,  in  his  opinion,  the  prospect  of 
passing  the  Bill  for  amending  the  Repre- 
sentation would  not  be  greatly  increased  if 
the  provisions  relating  to  the  Ro-distribu- 
tion  of  Seats  were  deferred  to  the  neit 
Session,  whereby  also  the  further  advan- 
tage would  be  secured  of  the  discussion 
of  such  provisions  after  the  settlement  of 
boundaries  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QTJFiR  :  In  answer  to  the  Question  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman,  I  would  say  that  I  have 
DO  wish  to  increase  the  prospect  of  passing 
the  Bill  for  the  Representation  of  the  Peo- 
ple this  Session.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied 
with  that  prospect. 

METROPOLIS— THE  LONDON  UNI- 
VERSITY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LOCKE  asked  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  Whether  the  revised  ele- 
vation for  the  facade  of  the  London  Uni- 
versity, to  be  erected  in  Burlington  Gar- 
dens, now  exhibited  in  the  Library,  will  be 
adopted  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
elevation  had  been  for  some  time  in  the 
library.  Some  alterations  had  been  made 
in  the  details  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bath  (Mr.  Tite.) 
He  had  not  heard,  either  in  public  or  private, 
ftny  hostile  criticism  of  tho  design,  and  he 


presumed  he  might  consider  that  it  met  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Building  Committee. 
He  should  therefore  instruct  Mr.  Penne* 
thome  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF   THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  79.] 

(Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secreiary 
Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

OGUMITTEE.      [PROGRESS  JULY   8.] 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.    LOCKE     moyed     the    following 
clause : — 

**  Where  any  poor  rate  due  from  anyoeoupieria 
respect  of  anj  premises  within  a  Borough  on  the 
5th  day  of  January  in  any  year  shall  remain  un- 
paid on  the  1st  day  of  June  following,  the  over- 
seers whose  duty  it  may  be  to  eolieot  such  rate 
shall,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  such  month  of 
June,  give  a  notice  thereof  in  the  form  set  forth 
in  Schedule  (X)  to  this  Act  to  every  such  occupier 
as  would  on  payment  of  such  rate  be  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  election  of  a  Member  or  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  Borough  in  respect  ol  his  oc- 
cupation of  the  said  premises ;  the  notice  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  duly  given  if  delivered  to  the 
occupier  or  left  at  his  last  or  usual  place  of  abode, 
or  with  some  person  on  the  premises  in  respect 
of  which  the  rate  is  payable,  or  the  notice  may 
be  sent  by  the  post,  free  of  postage,  or  the  sum 
chargeable  as  postage  for  the  same  being  first 
paid,  directed  to  the  occupier  at  his  place  of 
abode  as  described  in  the  rate-book  ;  any  overseer 
who  shall  wilfully  withhold  such  notice  with  in- 
tent to  keep  such  occupier  off  the  list  or  register 
of  voters  for  the  said  Borough  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof  before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  forfeit 
for  every  offence  a  penalty  of  twenty  pounds." 

The  hon.  and  learned  Member  said,  it  irould 
be  in  the  recollection  of  the  Committee  that 
there  was  considerable  discussion  upon  a 
clause  introduced  by  the  Attorney  Genera], 
at  the  instance  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr.  Denman),  and 
that  that  clause  was,  after  long  debate,  ulti- 
mately negatived,  as  it  appeared  not  togire 
that  satisfaction  to  the  Committee  which 
they  had  a  right  to  expect.  That  clause 
was,  in  his  opinion,  in  many  respects  ex- 
ceedingly defective.  It  did  not  distinct!/ 
state  what  rates  were  to  be  the  subject  of 
demand.  It  left  that  question  open  ;  and, 
consequently!  any  rate  made  subsequentljr 
to  the  5th  of  January — which  was  the  date 
up  to  which  rates  now  had  to  be  paid  in 
order  to  entitle  any  person  to  be  placed 
upon  the  register — might  or  might  not  be 
claimed  by  the  OTerseer.  That  was  a  very 
great  omission.  Probably  it  would  be  said 
that  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Bill  explained 
it ;  but,  as  to  that,  there  was  a  great  dif* 
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ferenoe  of  opinion,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
a  clause  which  the  Committee  coald  adopt. 
Another  very  serioos  objection  to  it  was 
that  the  overseer,  by  not  giving  notice  to 
pay  the  rates,  would,  by  that  misconduct, 
place  persons  upon  the  register,  while  those 
to  whom  he  had  given  notice,  and  who 
had  not  paid,  would  be  disfranchised.  He 
had  been  induced  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tiverton  to  frame 
this  clause,  and  there  it  was  for  the  consi- 
deration of  the  Committee.  He  thought 
there  could  be  no  objection  to  it.  In  the 
first  place,  it  distinctly  designated  the  date 
up  to  which  the  rates  roust  be  paid — 
namely,  up  to  the  5th  of  January,  and,  if 
those  rates  should  not  have  been  paid  pre- 
yiously  to  the  Ist  of  June  following,  then 
the  persons  should  not  be  cutitled  to  be  on 
the  register.  He  would  neit  refer  to  the 
notice  of  demand,  and  it  was  as  follows  :— 

"  To  A.B.,  City  (or  Borough  of)  .    We 

berebjr  give  jou  notice  that  you  will  not  be  en- 
titled to  have  your  name  inserted  in  the  list  of 
Toters  for  this  City  (or  Borough)  now  about  to  be 
made,  in  respect  of  your  occupation  of  premises 
up  to  5th  January  last,  unless  you  pay,  on  or  be- 
fore the  20th  day  of  July,  all  the  poor  rates  which 
hare  become  due  from  you  in  respect  of  such 
premises  up  to  the  5th  day  of  January  last, 
amounting  to  £  ,  and,  if  you  omit  to  make 
Buch  payment,  you  will  be  incapable  of  being  on 
the  next  register  of  voters  for  this  City  (or  Bo- 
rough)." 

That  notice  was  clear  and  well  defined  ;  for 
it  stated  that,  unless  persons  paid  the 
rates,  they  would  not  be  placed  on  the  re* 
gister.  He  could  not  conceive  that  any 
objection  whatever  could  be  made  to  that 
DOtice.  He  then  came  to  the  mode  in 
which  that  notice  should  be  given  ;  and,  as 
to  that,  there  had  been  considerable  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  He  thought  he  had  em- 
bodied in  the  clause  every  ordinary  mode  of 
giving  notice;  and  therefore  he  had  left  the 
overseer  to  take  his  choice.  The  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Mayo  had  suggested 
that  a  fine  should  be  imposed  on  the  over- 
seer for  every  act  of  neglect  in  giving  no- 
tice to  the  ratepayers  ;  but  it  was  thought 
it  would  be  extremely  hard  that  a  fine 
should  be  inflicted  on  that  oflScer  in  every 
instance  for  a  mere  mistake  or  inadvert- 
ence. He  now,  therefore,  proposed  that 
any  overseer  who  should  wilfully  withhold 
Buch  notice  with  intent  to  keep  any  rate- 
payer off  the  list  of  voters  should,  on  con- 
viction before  two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  for- 
feit a  penalty  of  £20.  That  would  give  a 
check  upon  the  overseer ;  and  the  clause, 
he  thoaghty  would,  in  every  respect,  answer 


its  purpose.  If  this  clause  were  adopted, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  strike  out  certain 
words  referring  to  a  demand  in  the  3rd 
clause  upon  the  Report. 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  the  necessity  for 
any  clause  of  that  kind  had  entirely  arisen 
from  the  insertion  of  the  words  proposed 
in  the  3rd  clause  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Tiverton  (Mr.  Denman). 
Under  an  Act  of  6  Vict,  all  overseers 
were  required  to  give  public  notice  on  the 
church  or  chapel  doors  of  the  making  of  the 
rates,  and  that  in  default  of  due  payment 
of  their  rates  persons  would  be  unable  to 
vote ;  and  in  all  the  local  newspapers 
announcements  appeared  that  people  must 
pay  their  rates  by  the  prescribed  time  or 
their  names  would  not  be  included  in  the 
register  of  electors.  It  was  a  question, 
therefore,  whether,  in  addition  to  that 
public  notice,  they  should  impose  the  fur- 
ther duty  on  the  overseer  of  giving,  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  specific  notice  to 
every  ratepayer  who  was  in  arrear  ?  That 
was  a  matter  which  could  be  better  dealt 
with  on  the  Report  than  at  the  present  mo« 
mont ;  but  if  the  words  "  which  have  been 
demanded  of  him  in  the  manner  hereinafter 
mentioned  "  were  struck  out  of  the  3rd 
clause  he  believed  the  general  public  notice 
to  which  he  alluded  would  be  quite  sufficient. 
It  was  very  questionable  indeed  whether  a 
special  notification  to  every  ratepayer  in  ar- 
rear should  be  required  from  the  overseer, 
because  in  the  large  parishes  it  would  entail 
an  enormous  amount  of  trouble.  The 
penalty  proposed  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  South wark  (Mr.  Locke)  was  so 
large  for  any  failure  on  the  part  of  a  clerk 
or  an  errand  boy  in  delivering  the  notice 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  it. 

Mr.  DENMAN  called  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  to  a  letter  which  he  had 
received  from  a  gentleman  in  Bath,  a  for- 
mer constituent  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield,  in  order  to  show  how 
the  present  system  of  merely  giving  a  notice 
on  the  church  doors  that  a  certain  rate  had 
been  made  of  so  much  in  the  pound  worked. 
The  writer  stated  that  the  overseers,  wish- 
ing to  disfranchise  a  part  of  the  community, 
used  to  "figure  the  rates,"  as  he  expressed 
it  in  the  case  of  their  own  political  friends, 
so  that  they  might  get  a  knowledge  of  the 
rates  having  been  made,  and  also  of  the 
specific  sums  due  from  each  of  them,  while 
in  the  case  of  their  political  opponents 
they  omitted  to  give  them  notice  of  the 
amount  due,  until  it  was  too  late  for  them  to 
pay  in  time  to  be  placed  upon  the  register. 

[Commit  l44 — Nmo  Claui$. 
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The  reiuU  of  the  courae  pursued  was  that 
many  persons  who  would  have  voted  for 
the  present  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Sheffield  were  disfranchised.  Under  all  the 
oircumstanoea  of  the  case  the  Government 
were,  in  his  opinion,  as  much  bound  as 
ever  to  apply  their  minds  to  the  task  of 
endeavouring  to  remedy  a  state  of  things 
which  was  calculated  to  give  rise  to  great 
mischief  ;  but  if  they  should  not  feel 
called  upon  to  do  so  he  was  perfectly  ready 
to  support  the  clause  which  was  proposed 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Southwark. 

Mb.  barrow  contended  that  the 
elector  would  have  no  difficulty  in  going  to 
the  overseer  and  ascertaining  from  him 
after  the  5th  of  January  whether  any  rate 
had  been  levied  which  he  was  called  upon 
to  pay.  He  would  add  that  if  the  franchise 
was  of  any  value  to  him  it  was  his  business 
to  make  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  ne- 
cessity for  some  clause  such  as  this  was 
shown  by  something  that  had  occurred  in 
Bradford.  In  1863,  a  rate  was  levied  in 
October,  and  no  steps  were  taken  by  the 
overseers  to  collect  it  until  the  following 
May.  The  result  of  that  state  of  things 
would  have  been  that  2,000  electors  under 
the  present  qualification  would  have  been 
precluded  from  voting  for  non-payment  of 
rates,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  was 
not  sufficient  time  between  May  and  Julj 
for  their  collection.  As  it  was  300  or  400 
voters  were  disqualified,  and  the  sole  reason 
the  number  was  not  greater  was  that  the 
electioneering  committees  on  both  sides 
took  steps  to  induce  their  friends  to  go  at 
once  and  pay  their  rates  to  the  collector 
without  waiting  to  be  called  upon.  They 
might  be  sure  that  when  they  made  pay- 
ment of  rates  a  condition  of  the  franchise 
it  would  be  absolutely  necessary  to  take 
precautions  respecting.notico  and  payment. 
If  they  did  not  they  would  only  cut  out 
more  work  for  the  election  agents,  who 
would  take  care  that  the  rates  of  their 
friends  were  paid.  If  they  made  the  vote 
dependent  upon  the  action  of  the  overseer, 
they  would  have  not  only  the  evil  of  the 
overseer  interfering  with  elections,  but  they 
would  have  politics  interfering  in  the  elec- 
tion of  overseers.  It  was  necessary  there- 
fore, as  they  had  made  the  payment  of 
rates  the  condition  of  voting,  that  they 
should  take  some  steps  to  secure  that  the 
rate  was  demanded  ;  and  he  thought  that 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Oldham  (Mr.  Hibbert}  to  make  the  penalty 

Mr.  Denman 


fall  upon  the  parish  rather  than  opon  the 
overseer  was  in  some  respects  better  than 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Southwark.      Ho  had  a  strong  suspicion 
that  if  a  future  Parliament  should  adhere 
to  the  principle  of  the  payment  of  rates  as 
a  condition  of  the  franchise,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  appoint  special  persons  to  carry 
it  out  in  place  of  the  overseers,  but  the 
House  would  not  listen  to  such  a  proposi- 
tion until  it  was  manifest  that  the  best  ase 
had  been  made  of  the  present  machinery. 
Mr.  6ATH0RNE  HARDY  said,  that 
as  far  as  he  understood  the  Amendment  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  South- 
wark, a  man's  vote  was  to  be  made  de- 
pendent on  the  payment  of  rates,  and  not 
on  what  might  be  done  or  left  undone  by 
overseers.     The  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  held  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  Attorney  General  would 
have  left  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  overseers.    For  his  own  part  he  (Mr.  G. 
Hardy)  thought  a   notice   specially  made 
known  throughout  the  borough  would  be  a 
better  plan.      It  would  save  expense,  and 
would  obviate  difficulty  ;    and  if  the  notice 
appended  to  the   doors   of    churches  and 
chapels  were  not  enough,  advertisements 
might  be  inserted  in  the  local  newspapen 
— and  nearly  every  small  borough  had  now 
a  newspaper — ^for  three  weeks  at  least  pre- 
vious to  every  20th  day  of  July,  so  that 
hardly  any  one  could  say.  with  justice,  that 
he  had  not  received  notion  to  pay  his  rates. 
He  proposed  that,  in  addition  to  the  notice 
now  given  by  the  overseer,  the  town  clerk 
should  make  this  pablication.      With  re- 
spect to  the  clause  proposed  by  the  hon. 
and  learned   Member  for  Southwark,  he 
thought  that  it  went  too  far,  because  where 
everything  had  been  done  in  order  to  col- 
lect the  rate,  and  even  supposing  a  person 
had  been  summoned  for   non-payment,  it 
would  still  be  necessary  to  give  the  notice  ; 
and  he  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Sheffield  that  they  oaght  not 
to  take  extra  pains  to  bring  upon  the  re- 
gister persons  from  whom  there  was  great 
difficulty  in  collecting  rates.      If  then  they 
were  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  clause, 
it  would  be  necessary  so  to  amend  it  as  to 
remove  the  necessity  for  giving  the  notice 
to  those  who  had  had  a  demand  made  upon 
them  previously,  who  had  been  aammoned 
before  a  magistrate  for  non-payment  of 
rates,  or  who  had  been  excused  payment  of 
rates  on  account  of  poverty.     He  thought 
also  that  the  penalty  was  too  heavy  ior  it 
ever  to  be  enforced,  and  he  should  propose 
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tbat,  instead  of  being  fined  jS20»  the  over- 
seer neglecting  to  make  the  demand  should 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  under 
the  Registration  Act,  which  would  subject 
him  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5,  and 
not  less  than  20«.  This  would  be  a  fine 
levied  by  the  revising  barrister,  a  man  per- 
fectly disinterested,  and  who  at  present 
had  the  power  of  dealing  with  overseers 
under  the  Act  of  the  6th  Vtct. 

Mr.  GLADST02^£  said,  the  ultimate 
result  of  the  discussion  in  which  they  had 
been  engaged  with  reference  to  personal 
rating  would  probably  be  something  which 
vrould  deprive  the  subject  now  before  the 
Gonamittee  of  a  good  deal  of  its  import- 
ance. What  he  understood  was  intended 
by  the  Government  as  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  was  not  that  the  rate  should  actually 
be  paid  by  the  ratepayer,  but  that  the  rate 
should  be  actually  paid,  and  that  the  rate- 
payer should  be  personally  liable.  The 
ultimate  result  of  all  this  must  be  that  the 
House  must  consider,  if  not  now,  yet  at  a 
very  early  period,  what  facilities  and  en- 
conragement  Parliament  could  give  com- 
patibly with  the  fair  liability  of  the  rate- 
payer and  with  the  actual  receipt  of  the 
rate  from  the  owner  for  the  enjoyment  of 
the  franchise  by  the  occupier.  The  pay- 
ment of  rate  by  the  owner  was  accompanied 
by  such  convenience  and  advantage  to  all 
parties,  and  there  would  be  stich  an  ano- 
maly in  constantly  levying  from  weekly 
occupiers  three  or  six  months  in  advance 
the  sum  due,  that  he  was  convinced  that 
they  would  have  to  consider  that  point 
without  much  delay.  However,  with  re- 
spect to  the  question  immediately  before 
the  Committee,  he  assumed  that  they  were 
all  of  opinion  that,  as  the  House  had 
thought  fit  to  confer  household  sufi^rage 
in  boroughs,  the  boon  should  be  given  in 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  no  man  should 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in  respect  to 
the  payment  of  rates  on  account  of  his 
poverty.  The  importance  of  this  question 
was  enhanced  since  the  discussion  on  the 
3rd  clause  by  the  enormous  change  made 
in  the  Bill  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Newark,  which  converted  half  a  million  of 
persons  who  had  never  paid  rates  into  rate- 
payers. His  hon.  Friend  near  him  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  said,  with  perfect  truth, 
that  none  of  them  paid  their  rates  till  they 
were  demanded.  If  his  own  franchise  in 
any  particular  borough  depended  upon  his 
hunting  up  the  overseer  and  inquiring  how 
much  he  had  to  pay  in  order  that  he  might 


go  back  and  get  the  money,  or  write  a 
check  for  the  amount,  he  was  afraid  he 
should  undergo  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
being  disfranchised.  It  was  most  impor- 
tant that  they  should  seriously  consider  how 
they  could  best  give  fair  play  to  parties 
with  regard  to  the  payment  of  rates.  The 
spirit  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Gathorjie  Hardy)  left  no- 
thing to  be  complained  of,  for  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  principle  that  fair  play  ought  to 
be  given  to  all  classes  with  respect  to  the 
payment  of  their  rates,  and  he  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone, agreed  that  it  was  not  desirable  to 
impose  unnecessary  labour  upon  public 
officers,  and  above  all  to  subject  overseers, 
who  were  unpaid  officers,  to  penalties  so 
heavy  that  they  would  never  be  levied.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  he  did  not  think 
that  a  general  notice  would  suffice,  because 
it  would  not  tell  men  what  they  had  got  to 
pay.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  force  in 
the  objection  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  particular  form  of  the  clause,  and 
perhaps  the  better  course  would  be  to 
adopt  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Oldham,  that  if  the  rate  was  not  de- 
manded by  a  certain  time  it  should  not  be 
recoverable  at  law.  There  should  be  some 
efficient  mode  of  making  a  man  aware 
that  he  was  liable  for  a  certain  sum,  and 
that  having  been  done,  if  he  neglected  to 
pay  let  him  be  disfranchised. 

Mr.  HENLET  said,  the  more  this 
question  was  argued  the  greater  its  diffi- 
culties appeared.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  had  brought  forward  the  most 
exceptional  case  that  could  be  found  in 
the  kingdom,  where  a  rate  was  made  in 
1863,  and  though  it  must,  if  it  had  any 
application  to  this  matter,  have  been 
made  before  the  5th  of  January,  so 
flourishing  was  the  community  in  which 
it  was  made  that  it  was  not  thought 
about  being  collected  till  the  following 
May.  Besides,  at  the  end  of  March  the 
parochial  officer  went  out  of  office,  when 
the  accounts  were  obliged  to  go  through 
the  ordeal  of  the  auditor ;  and  if  the 
overseer  did  not  give  a  satisfactory  rea- 
son why  the  rates  were  not  collected  what 
did  the  auditor  do  ?  The  auditor  charged 
him  with  the  amount.  And  with  respect 
to  those  who  were  too  poor  to  pay,  the 
only  mode  in  which  the  overseer  could 
escape  being  charged  with  the  amount, 
was  to  produce  the  magistrate's  certifi- 
cate that  those  parties  had  been  dis- 
charged from  liability  to  pay.  Surely, 
there  was  here  security  enough,  almost  a 
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certainty,  that  within  three  monthi,  be- 
tireen  the  5th  of  January  and  the  fol- 
lowing April,  the  rates  would  be  demanded. 
With  regard  to  the  observations  of  the 
previous  speaker,  he  reminded  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  the  tiompounding  of 
rates  was  quite  a  modern  device,  so  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  people  who  had 
been  living  under  that  system  should  not 
be  quite  in  that  happy  state  of  ignorance 
as  to  the  payment  of  rates  which  had 
been  described.  He  rather  thought  this 
clause  calculated  to  delude  people.  The 
humbler  classes  were  not  always  informed, 
and  the  only  way  to  enable  them  to  pay  on 
demand  was  to  take  the  rates  in  the  re- 
gular course  when  they  had  received  legal 
notice.  Those  who  had  not  plenty  of 
money  were  always  anxious  to  put  off  the 
evil  day  of  payment,  and  when  the  time 
came  that  they  must  pay  they  were  gene- 
rally unable  to  do  so.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  leave  such  persons  to  the  ordi- 
nary operations  of  the  Court.  He  did  not 
agree  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
the  bulk  of  these  people  did  not  know  what 
they  had  to  pay,  as  the  amount  of  the  rates 
due  was  always  demanded  before  the  end  of 
March. 

Sir  LAWRENCE  PALK  said,  that 
the  very  poorer  classes  were  scarcely,  if 
ever,  called  upon  to  pay  rates,  and  he 
thought  it  of  vast  importance  that  the  next 
class  above  them  should  receive  notice  that 
if  they  did  not  pay  their  rates  by  a  par- 
ticular day  they  would  lose  their  vote.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  penalty  imposed 
upon  the  overseers  for  neglect  of  their 
duty  was  excessive. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Southwark  and  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Tiverton  had  con- 
sulted him  as  to  this,  clause.  The  number 
of  persons  upon  whom  the  notice  would 
have  to  be  served  would  be  comparatively 
small,  seeing  that  they  must  be  five  months 
inarrear  before  it  would  have  to  be  served. 
The  question  was  whether  sufficient  notice 
would  be  ^ven  to  such  persons  by  the 
notice  being  affixed  to  the  church  doors, 
or  whether  they  ought  to  receive  personal 
notice.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
proposed  to  correct  the  error  which  existed 
in  Clause  3,  which  put  the  power  of  giving 
or  withholding  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
bands  of  the  overseer,  by  striking  out  the 
words  giving  the  overseer  such  power ; 
and  in  order  to  protect  the  ratepayer  he 
proposed  that  he  should  receive  a  special 
notice,  so  that  he  might  not  be  deprived 
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of  his  vote  by  the  neglect  of  the  oyerseer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretsry 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  thought 
it  would  be  sufficient  if  the  notices  were 
published  in  a  newspaper;  but  it  was  very 
unlikely  that  persons  living  in  houses  under 
£10  a  year  would  look  through  the  adier- 
tisement  columns  of  a  newspaper  for  a 
notice  of  that  kind.  He  thought  that  the 
Government,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
effect  of  their  own  agreement,  should  assent 
to  the  notice  being  served  upon  the  rate- 
payer personally. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think  it  would  be  better,  in  the 
first  place,  to  read  the  Clause  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Soc^thwark  a 
second  time,  and  then  to  consider,  and  I 
hope  agree  to,  the  Amendment  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment. 

Clause  read  the  second  time. 

Then  Clause  amended  by  omitting  the 
words  ''shall  on  conviction  thereof  before 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace  forfeit  for  any 
offence  a  penalty  of  £20,"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ''shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  duty  in  the  execution 
of  tho  Registration  Acts." 

Further  Amendments  made. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
added  to  the  Bill. 

Then  the  Notices  in  reference  to  Chel- 
tenham, Over  Darwen,  Knaresborough, 
Marylebone,  were  severally  withdrawn. 

Mb.  COWPER  proposed   a  clause  to 
the  effect  that  the  borough  of   Hertford 
should  comprise  the   towns  of  Ware  nud 
Hoddesden.      The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  that  though  this  proposal  only  applied 
to  one  locality,  it  was  founded  on  conside- 
rations of  general  policy,  and  met  with  the 
approbation  of  both  parties  in  the  district. 
Ware  was  within  half  a  mile  of  Hertford; 
its  history  dated  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Saxons,  and  it  was  known  in  modern  times 
as  tho  greatest  seat  of  the  malting  trade  in 
the  kingdom.     On  the  other  hand,  Hod- 
desden was  within  three  miles  of  Hertford. 
and  was  a  place  of  great  enterprise  and 
commercial  activity.      Although  one  third 
of  the  population  of  the  county  was  urban 
there  was  only  one  Parliamentary  borough 
within  it,  and  he  believed  that  great  public 
good  would  arise  from  joining  these  two 
towns  to  Hertford. 

Mr.  DIMSDALE,  in  seconding  the  pro- 
position, said  the  ciroumstauoes  of  Hort- 
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ford  were  yery  peculiar,  and  it  presented 
special  grounda  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Government.  The  largest  of  the  towns 
in  the  county  contained  a  population  of 
7y625.  The  town  of  Hertford  contained 
only  a  population  of  6,873,  Ware  5,137, 
and  Hoddenden  2.500,  making  a  total  of 
about  15,000.  This  was  a  proposal  which 
could  not  interfere  with  the  scheme  of  the 
Government.  The  population  of  the  county 
was  173,000,  and  to  he  represented  by 
foar  Members.  He  hoped  that  the  clause 
proposed  by  his  right  hon.  Colleague  would 
receive  the  patient  consideration  of  the 
Government. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER thought  these  discussions  only 
sbowed  that  the  Committee  were  not  suf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  powers  of  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  who  would  be 
enabled  to  deal  with  cases  like  the  present 
one.  He  did  not  suppose  they  would  recom- 
mend that  Hoddesdent  which  he  believed 
was  five  miles  from  Hertford,  should  be 
comprised  within  that  borough  ;  but  Ware 
was  yery  near  to  Hertford,  and  there  was 
a  population  rising  up  between  those  two 
places.  If,  therefore,  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Borough  of  Hertford 
was  deemed  desirable,  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners would  probably  recommend  the 
House  to  adopt  it. 

Clause  mthdrawn. 

Captain  HAYTER,  who  had  a  Notice 
of  an  Amendment  on  the  Paper  for  uniting 
the  towns  of  Shepton  Mallet  and  Glaston- 
bury with  Wells,  said  that  what  had  just 
fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer was  perfectly  satisfactory  to  him,  and 
he  desired  to  withdraw  his  Amendment; 
the  point  raised  by  which  was  one  that  he 
should  wish  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
to  consider. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  asked  whether 
they  were  to  understand  that  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  not  only  might  recommend 
the  extention  of  the  limits  of  boroughs, 
but  might  go  further,  and  recommend  the 
grouping  of  unrepresented  towns,  perhaps 
ten  miles  distant,  with  Parliamentary 
boroughs. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER had  no  intention  in  what  he  had 
stated  to  express  his  opinion  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  powers  of  the  Commission- 
ers would  extend  to  grouping.  If  the 
case  just  brought  forward  involved  group- 
ing, be  would  give  no  opinion  upon  it ; 
bat  he  had  thought  it  referred  to  a  very 


different  state  of  affairs.  His  impression, 
however,  certainly  was  that  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  would  not  have  power  to 
group. 

Sitt  EDWARD  DERING  moved  that 
the  county  of  Kent  should  be  divided  into 
three  divisions,  and  each  division  return 
two  Members  to  Parliament.  The  pro* 
posal  of  the  Government  was  not  to  divide 
the  whole  county  equally,  but  only  to 
divide  West  Kent  into  West  Kent  and 
Mid  Kent,  thereby  totally  ignoring  any 
claims  East  Kent  might  have  to  additional 
representation.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
the  population  of  West  Kent  exceeded  that 
of  East  Kent  by  110,000,  but  when  Graves- 
end  with  Milton  and  Northfleet  were  taken 
out  there  would  still  be  an  excess  in  West 
Kent  of  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  it 
was  to  that  small  excess  that  it  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Schedules  of  the  Bill  that  two 
additional  Members  should  be  given.  Now, 
what  he  asked  for  was  not  any  additional 
representation  beyond  that  which  the  Sche- 
dules conferred  for  the  county,  but  that 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  should  have 
power  to  act  in  its  case  as  with  South 
Devonshire,  South  Lancashire,  and  South 
Staffordshire,  and  that  their  discretion 
should  not  be  fettered. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE,  as  a  resi- 
dent  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  county 
of  Kent,  and  without  inquiring  into  the 
political  bearing  of  the  question,  considered 
the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Baronet  a  very 
fair  one,  and  one  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  might  very  fairly  concede. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  county  of  East  Kent 
had  a  population  exceeding  160.000,  and 
that  it  was  originally  proposed  by  the  Go- 
vernment that  it  should  be  divided.  Ulti- 
mately, when  the  Schedules  had  to  be 
modified,  in  consequence  of  the  decision  at 
which  the  Committee  had  arrived  on  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Wick,  it 
was  determined  that  Kent  should  return 
six  Members,  as  at  first  intended  ;  but  it 
was  not  deemed  desirable  to  interfere  with 
East  Kent,  inasmuch  as  the  population  of 
the  county,  as  a  whole,  was  pretty  fairly 
divided,  and  it  was  thought  important 
that  the  boundaries  of  the  county  should 
not  be  unnecessarily  disturbed.  The  county 
of  West  Kent  was  divided,  there  being  in 
one  division  150,000  inhabitants,  in  Mid 
Kent  130,000,  while  the  number  in  East 
Kent  was  160,000.  That  seemed  to  be 
a  very  just  division,  involving  no  disturb- 
ance of  the  population  of  East  Kent,  and 
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he  should  have  imagiDed  that  any  one  re^ 
presenting  it  would  have  been  desirous 
that  the  houndaries  should  not  be  un- 
settled. He  hoped  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
not  consider  it  necessary  or  desirable  to 
press  the  Amendment. 

Clause  imthdrawn. 

Mr.  CORRANCE  :  It  is  under  a  sense 
of  some  discouragement  that  I  Yenture  to 
bring  before  the  House  the  clause  which 
stands  in  my  name,  not  only  from  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  the 
Government  would  resist  all  such  claims, 
but  from  a  conviction  that  at  this  time  the 
temper  of  the  House  is  not  such  as  to 
afford  a  chance  of  fair  consideration  to  a 
proposal  such  as  this.  By  this  time  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  House  should  have 
learned  to  regard  with  not  unreasonable 
impatience  the  Motions  thus  made,  and 
should  have  ceased  to  discriminate  between 
the  real  claims  and  those  put  forward  for 
effect.  The  one  I  now  make  is  no  such, 
but  rests  on  substantial  grounds,  as  I  hope 
to  convince  this  House.  Since  I  first 
placed  this  Motion  upon  the  list  some  great 
changes  have  taken  place  in  these  Sche- 
dules, and  I  will  not  deny  that  among  these 
changes  there  are  some  which  weaken  the 
claim  I  am  desirous  to  make.  By  Her 
Majesty's  Government  it  has  been  deter- 
mined— I  cannot  doubt  upon  sufficient 
ground  —  to  confer  additional  Members 
upon  the  large  towns  ;  that  determination 
I  will  not  dispute,  nor  have  I  any  desire 
to  do  so,  so  long  as  the  principle  shall  be 
fairly  and  justly  applied  and  honestly  car- 
ried out.  But  while  thus  far  I  concur 
with  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  allow  me  to 
say  this — that  there  are  among  the  details 
of  this  measure  some  to  which  I  must  dis- 
sent. To  these  let  me  call  the  attention 
of  this  House.  In  this  instance  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  not  only  the  claims  and  the 
grounds  upon  which  they  are  made,  but 
also  to  proceed  by  comparison  with  some 
other  places  upon  this  list.  Now,  this  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  invidious  portion  of  our 
task,  and  one  which,  in  this  instance,  I 
am  most  reluctantly  obliged  to  undertake. 
I  must  nevertheless  direct  attention  to  the 
county  of  Durham  and  the  new  boroughs 
I  find  scheduled  upon  this  list.  They  are 
no  less  than  three  in  number,  by  no  means 
otherwise  of  considerable  importance  or 
wealth.  Hartlepool,  Darlington,  and  Stock- 
ton, each  under  20,000  inhabitants.   NoWi 
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proceeding  by  comparison,  what  I  find  is 
this — 

Population. 

County  of  Durham  (South)  ..  170,412 

Suffolk  (East)        ..  184,780 

EarUepooI 12,345 

Darlington 16,781 

Stockton        13,359 

Lowestoft       ••         ..         ..  16,261 

— One  word  upon  this  latter  head.    Hon. 
Gentlemen  may  be  deceived  about  this,  for 
referring  to   the   Parliamentary  Betumi 
they  will  find  the  numbers  set  at  10,663. 
This,  however,  refers  to  the  borough  aloDS, 
with  limits  long  since  past ;  and  between 
this  town  and   its  extra  municipal  parts 
there  is  now  no  more  division  than  that 
of  the  parishes  between  here  and  Temple 
Bar.     In  fact  no  division  exists,  and  the 
numbers  I  have  given  I  believe  to  be  cor- 
rect.    And  as  regards  population  we  hare 
had  some  interesting  statistics  as  to  in- 
crease.    Let  me  call  attention  to  one  fact, 
that  is — in  this  town  of  Lowestoft  the  in- 
crease has  been  far  exceeding  even  that 
of  the  town  of  Luton  during  the  last  ten 
years,  amounting  to  63  per  cent ;  Stock- 
ton, Darlington,  and  Hartlepool  standing 
respectively  at  33,  41,  and  29  per  cent, 
So  much  for  comparison  ;    and  what  is  the 
position  of  this  town   in    other  respects! 
The  number  of  vessels  mailing  from  this 
port  to  foreign  lands  is  30O  or  thereabout; 
while  of  foreign  ships  about  1,000  anna- 
ally  put  into  the  port.     Nor  is  the  trade 
unimportant.    In  fish  alone  about  250,000 
tons   are   annually  caught,  the  value  of 
which  is  set  at  about  £1,000,000  sterling. 
Now  I  think  these  are  substantial  eonside-' 
rations  even  if  we  take  them  apart ;  bat 
my  case  rests  upon  broader  grounds  than 
this.     When  a  special  interest  like  this  is 
concerned,  we  must  consider  it  as  one  of 
a  collective  class,  and  as   embracing  all 
other  local  interests  of  a  similar  nature  to 
itself.    The  Member  representing  one  such 
interest  must  be  considered,  at  least  locallyi 
to  represent  all  similar  interests  of  a  given 
class.     Now,  in  this  division  of  the  country 
there  are  seven  ports  unrepresented,  em- 
bracing a  total  population  of  31,000  souls 
— who  enjoy,  in  respect  of  their  special  oc- 
cupation, no  direct  representation  in  this 
House.     Now  of  our  population  are  these 
any  unimportant  part  ?    These  are  no  stra^ 
plaiters,  but  men  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  your  strength.     Why  are  these  denied 
representation  in  this  House  ?   Is  our  trade 
of  less  importance,  and  our  commerce  and 
shipping  lesa  ?    In  thia  instance  I  ba^^ 
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fibown  that  this  is  not  the  case.  By  the 
disfranchisement  of  Tarmouth  jou  have 
made  in  our  local  representation  a  great 
gap.  I  ask  you  on  no  insufficieut  grounds 
t<»  fill  it  up.  In  pursuance  of  my  duty  I 
hare  brought  to  your  notice  certain  facts, 
these  facts  it  will  be  for  others  to  dis- 
prove. Should  they  fail  in  doing  so,  or  to 
sbovr  reasons  to  justify  the  course  it  is  now 
proposed  to  adopt,  then  I  must  hold  that 
this  Motion  I  have  brought  forward  is 
worthy  of  the  serious  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  and  the  more  careful 
attention  of  this  House. 

Mb.  HENNIKER-MAJOR  said,  as  the 
Committee  were  anxious  to  proceed  with 
the  Schedules  of  the  Bill,  and  now  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  further 
disfranchisement,  he  did  not  feel  justified 
in  going  at  length  into  the  subject  of  the 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name  on 
the  Paper  ;  but  he  must  ask  the  Com- 
mittee to  grant  him  a  very  few  minutes' 
indulgence  while  he  stated  very  briefly, 
without  going  into  minute  details  and  sta- 
tistics, the  grounds  on  which  he  brought 
it  forward.  In  the  first  instance  he  claimed 
more  representation  for  the  county  of  Suf- 
folk, as  one  of  the  largest  counties  not 
included  in  the  Schedules,  on  the  ground 
that  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales 
were  rery  inadequately  represented  in  com- 
parison to  the  boroughs  ;  although  a  great 
concession,  it  might  no  doubt  be  said, 
had  been  made  in  giving  twenty-five  more 
Members  to  counties  by  this  Bill,  yet  he 
thought  it  was  not  asking  more  than  in  all 
fairness  could  be  demanded  in  claiming  still 
further  representation  for  the  counties  ; 
for  on  examination  of  the  statistics  it 
would  be  found  that,  with  every  addition 
and  deduction  made  for  the  action  of  the 
Bill  now  before  them,  the  boroughs  with  a 
gross  estimated  rental  of  £41,068,325, 
will  be  represented  by  308  Members  of 
Parliament,  and  in  the  ratio  of  one  Mem- 
ber to  every  29,437  of  the  population, 
while  counties  with  a  gross  estimated  rental 
of  £69,010,393  will  only  be  represented 
by  187  Members,  and  in  the  ratio  of  one 
Member  to  every  58,821  of  the  popula- 
tion. Despite  what  might  be  said  as  to 
certain  boroughs  representing  indirectly 
the  county  interests  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament,  he  could  not  but 
think  that  county  Members  could  best  re- 
present county  interests,  and  that  by  an 
addition  to  their  number  the  representation 
of  counties  in  the  House  of  Commons  would 
bo  more  permanently  seoared.  Under  these 


circumstances  he  thought  Suffolk,  as  one 
of  the  largest  counties  in  point  of  popula- 
tion not  included  in  the  Bill,  and  propor- 
tionately, in  point  of  wealth,  he  believed 
the  largest,  had  a  very  strong  claim  for 
more  representation.     In  the  next  place 
he  would  take  the  three  Eastern  counties, 
Essex,  Norfolk,  and  Suffolk  ;  their  inte- 
rest were  almost  if  not  entirely  identical ; 
and  he  found  that  in  point  of  population 
and  wealth  they  were,  taken  together,  much 
under-represented  in  comparison  to  the  ave- 
rage representation  of  counties  throughout 
England  and  Wales,  added  to  which  seven 
Members  bad  been  taken  away  from  the 
boroughs  in  these  counties  ;  two  from  Yar- 
mouth, two  from  Sudbury,  one  from  Thet- 
ford,  one  from    Harwich,    and  one  from 
Maldon ;  only  four  Members  had  been  given 
in  return,  although  a  very  large  population 
had  been  thrown  upon  them  by  the  disfran- 
chisement of  Yarmouth.    He  thought,  tak- 
ing  these   points   into  consideration,  the 
county  of  Suffolk,  as  the  only  one  of  tho 
three  counties    not  included  in  the  Bill, 
ought  to  have  more  representatives  given 
to  it.     In  the  last  place  he  would  take  the 
case  of  Suffolk  as  a  county  by  itself ;  its 
individual  claim  for  further  representation 
as  an  agricultural  county,  and  one  in  which 
a  very  large  maritime  interest  existed.    Its 
sea-board  was  a  very  large  one,  and  now 
that  Yarmouth  was  disfranchised  this  im- 
portant and  increasing  maritime  population 
was  for  a  very  great  distance  along  the 
coast  entirely  unrepresented   by  any  bo- 
rough ;  he  for  this  reason  had,  in  making 
as  equal  a  division  of  the  county  in  point 
of  population  as  possible  in  his  Amend- 
ment to  the  Schedule,  divided  the  county 
so  as  to  give  an  adequate  proportion  of 
representation  to  this  interest.     On  going 
into  the  statistics  he  found  that  Suffolk, 
with  a  population  of  277,939,  taking  in  the 
population  of  Gorleston,  returned  only  four 
Members  to  Parliament — or  in  the  ratio  of 
one  Member  to  every  69,484  of  the  popu- 
lation,  while    counties    throughout    Eng- 
land and  Wales  were  represented  on  tho 
average  in  the  ratio  of  one  Member  to 
58,821  of  population.     He  also  found  that 
in  point  of  wealth  Suffolk  was  in  propor- 
tion much  under  represented.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  four  Members  had  been 
virtually  taken   away  from    Suffolk,  two 
from  Sudbury,  one  from  Yarmouth,  and 
one  from  Thetford,  and  that  none  had  been 
given  in    return.      He    thought   he   had 
proved  without  going  into   many  figures 
that  Suffolk  had  a  strong  claim  for  more 
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representation  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
one  of  the  largest  counties  not  included  in 
the  Bill,  and  that  counties  in  general  were 
inadequately  represented  ;  on  the  ground 
that  it  wns  one  of  the  three  Eastern  coun- 
ties, and  that  they  had  not  their  fair  share 
of  representation  ;  and  lastly,  that  it  had 
a  strong  claim  of  itself,  being  much  under- 
represented  according  to  the  average  repre- 


sentation of  counties  throughout  England 
and  Wales.  He  thanked  the  Committee 
for  listening  to  him  so  long,  and  woald 
move  his  Amendment  in  its  place  in  the 
Schedule  D. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  New  Schedule  (A)  in  lien 
of  Schedule  (A)  in  the  Bill. 


BoEOUeHS  TO  EETTRlf  ONE  MeMBEB  ONLY  IN  FUTTTBE  PaBLIIMENTS. 


Honiton 

Thctford 

Wells 

KTesham 

Marlborough 

Hnrwich 

Richmond 

Ljinington 

Chippenham 

Bridport 

Schedule  read 


Stamford 

Chipping  Wycombe 
Poolo 

Knaresborougb 
Andover 
I^eominster 
Tewkesbury 
I.udlow   . 
Ripon 
I  Uuntingdon 

the  first  and  second  time. 


Colonel  DYOTT  moved  an  Amend- 
ment to  leave  out  Lichfield.  He  wished 
to  show  the  extreme  inconsistency  and  in- 
justice of  partially  disfranchising  the  city 
of  Lichfield  and  leaving  Tamworth  un- 
touched. The  very  close  proximity  of  the 
two  small  boroughs  rendered  this  incon- 
sistency more  apparent  and  this  injustice 
more  felt.  Lichfield  itself  contained  a 
larger  population  than  Tamworth  itself ; 
but  the  parish  of  Tamworth  contained  a 
larger  population  than  that  comprised 
within  the  Parliamentary  boundaries  of  the 
city  of  Lichfield.  But  if  Lichfield  were 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as  Tamworth 
the  population  of  Lichfield  would  be  at 
least  as  large  as,  he  believed  larger  than, 
the  population  of  Tamworth  ;  and  he  pro- 
tested against  the  invidious  distinction 
which  had  been  drawn  between  Tamworth 
and  Lichfield.  He  believed  that  he  would 
not  have  done  justice  to  the  town  of  Lich- 
field, with  which  his  ancestors  had  been 
connected  for  the  last  three  centuries,  if 
he  had  not  made  this  statement.  But  after 
the  decision  the  Committee  had  come  to 
last  night  he  had  little  hope  that  justice 
would  be  done  to  Lichfield  ;  he  should  not. 
therefore,  further  press  the  Motion  of 
which  he  had  given  notice. 

Amendment  wiihdraion. 

The  chairman  :  Are  there  any 
other  Amendments  ? 

Mr.  WYLDi  who  had  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  the  omission  from 
this  Schedule  of  the  town  of  Bodmin,  would 
not  trouble  the  Committee  by  making  any 
formal  Motion,  having  no  doubt,  after  the 
decision  the  House  had  come  to,  that  he 

Mr.  ffimniker-Major 


Maldon 
Buckingham 
Newport  (Isle  of 

Wight) 
New  Malton 
Tavistock 
Lewes 
Cirencester 
Bodmin 
Great  Marlow 


Deviies 

Hertford 

Dorchester 

Lichfield 

Cockermoath 

Bridgnorth 

Guildford 

Chichester 

Windsor 


should  be  unsuccessful.  He  thought  it  the 
more  unfortunate  that  one  Member  should 
be  taken  from  Bodmin,  because  the  town 
might  be  said  generally  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Mr.  DARBY  GRIFFITH  said,  thil, 
considering  that  the  Election  Committeo 
of  the  Session  of  1866  reported  that  there 
was  reason  to  believe  that  •*  corrupt  prtc- 
tioes  have  extensively  prevailed  at  the  last 
election  for  the  Borough  of  Bridgwater/ 
which  would  in  the  course  which  had  been 
invariably  pursued  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  15  &  16  Ftc<.  c.  57,  have  resulted  ia 
the  issue  of  a  Commission  had  not  tbe 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  declined  to 
move  for  the  same,  it  would  be  desirable 
that  Bridgwater  should  return  only  one 
Member  in  future  Parliaments. 

Schedule  A  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB. 
QUER  moved  New  Schedule  (B),  in 
lieu  of  Schedule  (B)  in  the  Bill. 

IForl^ew  Schedule  (B)  see  nextpa^^*] 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  had  given  notice 
of  an  Amendment  to  omit  ••  Durham,  Dsr* 
lington,"  &c.,  and  substitute  ••Surrey, 
Wandsworth,  Clnpham,Tooting,  Streathsm, 
St.  Mary  Battersea,  Putney,  and  so  much 
of  the  parish  of  Lambeth  as  is  not  included 
in  the  borough  of  Lambeth,"  but  if  it  was 
the  desire  of  the  House  to  dispose  of  the 
Schedules  that  night,  he  would  postpone 
proceeding  with  it  until  the  Report  was 
brought  up.  He  begged  to  withdraw  b>* 
Amendment. 

Amendment  wiihdraum. 
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Countj. 

Places  to  be  Boroughs. 

Temporary  Contents  or  Boundaries. 

Durham 

Kent 

Lancashire 

Lancashire    and    Ohe- 
shire 

Staffordshire 

Yorkshire,   North    Ri- 
ding 

Do.  West  Riding 

Darlington 

Hartlepool 

Stockton 

Gravesend 

Burnley 

SUleybridge 

Wednesbury 
Middlesborough 

- 
Dewsbury 

Townships  of  Darlington,  Haughton-le-Skeme, 
Cockerton 

Municipal  Borough  of  |IIartIepool — Townships 
of  Tbroston,  Stranton,  Seaton  Carew 

Municipal  Borough  of  Stockton,  and  the  Town- 
ship of  Thomaby 

Parishes  of  Gravesend,  Milton  Northfloet 

Townships  of  Burnley,  Habergham  Baves 

Municipal  Borough  of  Staley bridge,  remaining 
Portion  of  Township  of  Dukinfield,  Township 
of  Stalley,  the  District  of  the  Local  Board  of 
Health  of  Mossley 

Parishes  of  Wednesbury,  West  Bromwicb, 
Tipton 

Township  of  Linthorpe,  and  so  much  of  the 
Townships  of  Middlesborough,  Ormesby,  and 
Eaton,  as  lie  to  the  North  of  the  Road  lead- 
ing from  Eston  towards  Yarm 

The  Townships  of  Dewsbury,  Batley,  SoothiU 

Mr.  pease  remarked  that  West  Hart- 
lepool,  being  rather  a  larger  place  than 
Hartlepool,  did  not  like  being  included  in 
the  smaller  borough  ;  and  he  was  therefore 
directed  to  move  that  the  name  "  Hartle- 
pool "  be  struck  out,  and  the  name  "  The 
tiartlepools  "  substituted. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  th?  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  have  been  in  correspondence 
more  or  less  ainco  1859  with  the  intended 
borough  of  Hartlepool,  and  this  sentiment 
00  the  part  of  its  inhabitants  has  never 
been  expressed  to  me  before.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  accede  to  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  without  further  in- 
quiry, because  he  may  have  been  misled 
by  some  morbid  feeling  expressed  by  those 
who  have  been  in  communication  with  him 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  he  were  to  postpone  his  Amendment, 
and  when  we  report  Progress  he  can  tele- 
graph to  Hartlepool  upon  the  subject  for 
further  information. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  unthdraum, 

Mr.  CORRANCE  moved  after  "  Seaton 
Carew  *'  to  leave  out  "  Stockton,"  and 
insert  under  county  of  Suffolk  "  township 
of  Lowestoft;  with  parishes  of  Kirtley, 
Pakefield,  and  Wessingland." 

Amendment  negatived, 

Mb.  CHEETHAM  moved  that  the  Par- 
liamentary  boundary  of  the  borough  of 
Staleybridge  be  confined  to  the  municipal 
borough,  and  that  the  words  "  remaining 
portion    of    the   township  of   Dukinfield, 
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township  of  Staley,  the  district  of  the  local 
board  of  health  of  Mossley,"  be  omitted. 

Mb.  W.  EGERTON  said,  that  this 
question  was  one  that  could  be  settled  more 
easily  by  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
than  in  Committee.  He  thanked  the 
Government  for  having  entertained  the 
claims  of  Staleybridge. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUE  R  said,  the  population  of  Staleybridge 
by  the  last  Census  was  24,900,  and  it  had 
since  probably  increased.  The  places  pro- 
posed to  be  included  within  the  Parlia- 
mentary borough  were  immediately  conti- 
guous ;  but  this  was  clearly  a  case  for  the 
Boundary  Commissioners.  They  were  in- 
structed to  consider  the  situation,  or  other 
local  circumstances,  and  if  the  proposed 
arrangement  was  not  the  natural  one,  they 
would  recommend  an  alteration. 

Amendment  negatived. 

Mb.  MILBANK  proposed  that  the  de- 
scription of  the  temporary  contents  or 
boundaries  of  the  proposed  borough  of 
Middlesborough  should  be  omitted,  and  the 
words  '*  the  municipal  borough  of  Middles- 
borough *'  inserted  instead.  The  borough 
of  Middlesborough  now  contained  32,000 
inhabitants,  and  6,000  houses  rated  at  £5 
and  upwards ;  and  he  could  not  under- 
stand on  what  principle  it  was  proposed  to 
include  within  its  boundaries  an  electoral 
district  six  miles  in  length  and  three  in 
width.  The  only  result  would  be  to  take 
away  a  vast  number  of  county  votes.  The 
proposal   was  one   that  had  been  unani- 
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mously  condemned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Middlesbcrough  ;  and  though  he  was  un- 
willing now  to  press  his  Motion  on  the 
Committee,  he  trusted  that  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  would  give  it  their  best 
attention. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  did  not  wish  to  in- 
terpose any  obstacle  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Amendment ;  but  he  thought  the  dis- 
tinction should  be  clearly  drawn  between 
the  boroughs  now  existing  and  the  new 
ones.  In  the  case  of  the  old  ones  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  would  have  a 
clear  starting  point,  and  nothing  could  be 
added  to  them  or  detracted  from  them 
without  some  reason  were  shown.  He 
wanted  to  know  whether  a  similar  authority 
attached  to  the  new  boroughs  with  their 
temporary  boundaries.  The  understand- 
ing, he  thought,  was  that  no  authority 
should  attach  to  the  temporary  boundaries, 
lie  understood  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament  to  consider  and  define  the  pro- 
per boundaries  of  the  places  named  in  the 
Schedule  quite  irrespective  of  the  temporary 
boundaries,  and  it  was  very  desirable  that 
no  misunderstanding  should  exist  on  that 
point. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  the  language  of  the  clause 
respecting  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
appeared  to  him  to  be  quite  satisfactory — 
namely,  that  they  should  inquire  into  the 
temporary  boundaries  of  the  boroughs 
created  under  the  Act,  with  the  power  to 
suggest  such  alterations  therein  as  they 
might  deem  expedient.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member 
(Mr.  Milbank),  who  seemed  to  suggest 
that  the  boundaries  of  Middlesborougli  had 
been  drawn  with  a  sinister  design  of  affect- 
ing the  county  constituency,  he  could  only 
observe  that  Middlesbcrough  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Parliamentary  consideration  in 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  and  he  believed  that 
the  boundaries  proposed  in  the  present 
Schedule  were  the  same  as  those  proposed 
in  that  Bill. 

Sm  LAWRENCE  PALK  inquired, 
whether  the  Boundary  Commissioners 
would  have  the  same  powers  in  regard  to 
the  new  divisions  of  counties  as  they  had 
in  respect  of  the  boundaries  of  the  newly- 
created  boroughs  ? 

Mr.  SAMUDA  asked,  whether  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  would  have  the 
power  of  omitting  altogether  a  district 
included  in  the  provisional  boundaries, 
or  whether  they  would  only  be  enabled  to 
enlarge  or  contract  those  boundaries. 

Mr.  Milbank 


The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  that  the  Commissioners  would 
have  no  power  to  diminish  any  existing 
boundaries,  but  they  might  enlarge  them 
if  they  thought  fit.  The  new  boundaries 
they  would  be  able  to  diminish,  or  to  sug- 
gest, in  fact,  any  alterations  in  them  that 
thej  might  deem  proper.  In  reference  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir 
Lawrence  Palk),  the  language  of  the  clause 
showed  that  they  would  be  empowered  to 
inquire  into  the  divisions  of  the  countieSi 
to  select  th?  places  wherein  to  hold  eourti, 
and  to  consider  what  alterations  shoold  be 
made  therein  ;  and  he  thought  this  quite 
sufficient. 

Mr.  W.  B.  FORSTER  observed,  that 
some  time  ago  he  had  asked  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  a  question  on  the  sob' 
ject,  and  he  then  understood  that  the  Go- 
vernment assented  to  the  view  that  the 
provisional  arrangements  of  the  new  bo- 
roughs and  the  new  divisions  of  counties 
were  to  be  considered  as  mere  blank  paper. 

Mr.  BOUVERIB  thought  the  presump- 
tion was  that  the  Commissioners  would 
adopt  the  arrangements  of  the  Schedules, 
and  would  require  cause  to  be  shown  for 
any  deviation  from  them.  He  was  of 
opinion  therefore  that  in  the  case  of  places 
already  having  a  separate  municipal  ex- 
istence the  fairer  plan  would  be  to  adopt 
the  municipal  boundaries  in  the  first  in- 
stance. The  start  should  be  made  with 
them,  and  then  they  could  be  modified,  if 
ad  VI  sabl  e 

Mr.  milbank  said,  1,000  acres  of 
the  area  proposed  for  Middlesbcrough  were 
at  present  under  cultivation,  so  that  ibe 
town  must  considerably  increase  before  i( 
extended  so  far. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

Mr.  H.  BEAUMONT  desired  to  more 
that  Rotherham  be  inserted  in  the 
amended  Schedule.  It  had  a  population 
of  33,000,  and  was  in  the  midat  of  a  large 
and  important  mineral  and  manufacturing 
district. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  supported  the  claim 
of  Rotherham  to  have  a  representatire. 
Considering  that  Sheffield  was  not  to  baie 
a  third  Member,  they  might  at  least  giye 
Rotherham  a  representative,  as  it  was  m 
such  near  proximity  to  Sheffield,  and  was 
a  most  important  town. 

Motion  wiihdravm, 

Mr.  H.  BEAUMONT  moved  that  Pon- 
caster  be  added  to  amended  Sohedok^* 
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Mr.  FOLJAMBE  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  vnthdrawn. 

Mb.  H olden  moved  that  Eeighley  be 
placed  in  Schedule  B. 

Motion  negatived. 


Schedule  B  agreed  to  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  new  Schedule  (C)  in  lieu  of 
Schedule  (C)  in  the  Bill. 


XXW  BOBOUGHS  FOBMED  BT  DIVISION  OP  THE  BoBOITOH  OF  THE  ToWEB  HahLXTS. 


Name  of  Borongh. 


Borough  of  Tower  Hamleti 


Borough  of  Haokoey 


Plaoea  compriflod  In  the  Borough. 


Schedule  <$greed  to  and  added  to  the 
Bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER then  moved  new  Schedule  (D)  in 
lieu  of  Schedule  (D)  in  the  Bill. 

Chsshibx. — DWision :  North  Cheshire. — Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division :  The  Hundred  of 
Macclesfield. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Elec- 
tion of  Members :  Macclesfield. 

DiTision,  Mid  Cheshire. — Parts  comprised  in 
siioh  Diyision :  The  Hundreds  of  Bucklow,  and 
North wioh. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Elec- 
tion of  Members :  Knutsibrd. 

Division :  South  Cheshire. — Parts  comprised 
in  such  Division :  The  Hundreds  of  Broxton,  Ed- 
disbury,  Nantwich,  and  Wirrall ;  and  also  the 
City  and  County  of  the  City  of  Chester. — Place 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members: 
Chester. 

DxRBTSHiRX. — Division:  North  Derbyshire. — 
Parts  comprised  in  such  Division  :  The  Hundred 
of  High  Peak,  and  the  Wapentake  of  Works- 
worth. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members :  Bakewell. 

Division:  South  Derbyshire. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  Bepton 
and  Orestey  Morleston  and  Litchureh^and  Apple- 
tree. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members:  Derby. 

Division  :  East  Derbyshire. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division :  The  Hundred  of  Scars- 
dale. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members :  Chesterfield. 

DKvoNSHmi. — Division  :  North  Devonshire.— 
Parts  comprised  in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds 
of  Bampton,  Braunton,  Crediton,  Frenineton, 
Ilalberton,  Hartland,  Hayridge,  Henyook,  North 
Tawton,  Shebbear,  Sherwill,  South  Molton,  Ti- 
rerton,  Winkleigh,  Witheridge,  and  West  Bud- 
leigh. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members :  South  Molton. 

Division :  East  Devonshire. — Parts  comprised 
in  such  Division :  the  Hundreds  of  Azminster, 
CliatoD,  ColytOD,  East  Budleigb,  Ezminster,  Ot- 


The  Parish  of  St.  George  in  the  East 

The  Hamlet  of  Mile  End  Old  Town 

The  Poplar  Union 

The  Stepney  Union 

The  Whitechapel  Union 

The  Tower  of  London 
fThe  Parish  of  St.  John,  Hackney 
i  The  Parish  of  St.  Matthew,  Bethnal  Green 
(^The  Parish  of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch 

tery  St.  Mary,  Haytor,  Teignbridge,  and  also  the 
Castle  of  Exeter  and  the  Hundred  of  Wonforde 
except  such  parts  of  the  Hundred  as  are  included 
in  the  limits  of  the  City  and  County  of  Exeter  by 
the  2nd  and  drd  Will.  IV.  cap.  64.— Place  for 
holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members  :  Castle 
of  Exeter. 

Division  :  South  Devonshire. — Parts  com- 
mised  in  such  Division :  The  Hundreds  of  Black 
Torrington,  Coleridge,  Ermington,  Lifton,  Plymp- 
ton,  Roborough,  Stanborougb,  and  Tavistock.-^ 
Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Mem- 
bers :  Plymouth. 

Essxx. — Division:  North  West  Essex. — Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division :  The  Hnndreds  of 
Freshwell,  Uttlesford,  Clavering,  Dunmow,  Har- 
low, Waltham,  Ongar,  and  Chelmsford.— Place 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members: 
Chelmsford. 

Division :  North  East  Essex. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  Hinck- 
ford,  Lexden,  Tendring,  Winstree,  Withara,  Thor- 
stabie,  and  Dengio. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for 
Election  of  Members :  Braintree. 

Division  :  South  Essex. — Parts  comprised 
in  such  Division :  The  Hundreds  of  Bccontree, 
Chafford,  Barstable^  and  Rochford,  with  the  Li- 
berty of  Havering. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for 
Election  of  Members :  Brentwood. 

Wist  Kxnt.  —  Division:  West  Kent. — Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division  r  The  Lathe  of  Sutton 
at  Hone.—  Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election 
of  Members :  Blackheath. 

Division  :  Mid  Kent. — Parts  comprised  in 
such  Division  :  Remainder  of  the  Division. — Place 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members  : 
Maidstone. 

North  Lakcasbire. — ^Division:  North  Lanca- 
shire.— Parts  comprised  in  such  Division  :  The 
Hnndreds  of  Lonsdale,  Amounderness,  and  Ley- 
land. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members :  Lancaster. 

Division:  North  East  Lancashire. — Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division :  The  Hundred  of 
Blackburn.— Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Elec- 
tion of  Members :  Blackburn. 
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South  Linoashibk.  —  Dmsion  :  South  East 
Lancashire. — Parts  comprised  in  sach  Division : 
The  Hundred  of  Salford.  —  Place  for  holding 
Courts  for  Election  of  Momhers  :  Manchester. 

Division  :  South  West  Lancashire. —  Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division:  The  Hundred  of 
West  Derby. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Elec- 
tion of  Members  :  Liverpool. 

LiKCOLV.  —  Division  :  North  Lincolnshire. — 
Parts  comprised  in  such  Division:  The  Wapen- 
takes, Hundreds,  or  Sokes  of  Manlej,  Yarborough, 
Bradley  Haverstoe,  Ludborough,  Walshcroft,  As- 
lacoe,  Corringham,  Louth  Eske,  and  Calceworth, 
to  much  as  lies  within  Louth  Eske. — Place  for 
holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members :  Glan- 
ford  Brigg. 

Division  :  Mid  Lincolnshire. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Wapentakes,  Hun- 
dreds, or  Sokes  of  Well,  Lawress,  Wraggoe,  Gar- 
tree,  Candleshoe,  Calceworth,  except  so  much  as 
lies  within  the  Hundred  of  Louth  Eske,  Hill, 
Bolingbroke,  Homcastle,  Boothby  Graffoe,  and 
Langoe  and  Lincoln  Liberty. — Place  for  holding 
Courts  for  Election  of  Members  :  Lincoln. 

Division  :  South  Lincolnshire. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division :  The  Wapentakes,  Hun- 
dreds, or  Sokes  of  Loveden,  Flaxwell,  Asward- 
hum,  Wiunibriggs  and  Three,  Aveland,  Beltisloe, 
Ness,  Grantham  Soke,  Skirbeck,  Kirton  and 
Holland  EUoe. —  Place  for  holding  Courts  for 
Election  of  Members :  Sleaford. 

Norfolk.  —  Division  :  West  Norfolk. — Parts 
comprised  in  such  Division :  The  Hundreds  of 
Wayland,  Launditch,  South  Greenhoe,  Gallow, 
Brothercross,  Smithdon,  Freebridge  Lynn,  Free- 
bridgo  Marshland,  Clacklose  and  Grimshoe. — 
Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Mem- 
bers: Swaffham. 

Division  :  North  East  Norfolk. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundred|  of  East 
Elegg,  West  Flegg,  Happing  Tunstead,  Erping- 
ham  (North),  Erpingham  (South),  Eynsford,  Holt 
and  North  Greenhoe. — Place  for  holding  Courts 
for  Election  of  Members  :  Aylsham. 

Division :  South  East  Norfolk. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  Wal- 
sham,  Blofield,  Henstead,  Humbleyard,  Loddon, 
Clavering,  Diss,  Deepwade,  Earsham,  Guiltoross, 
Shropham,  Taverham,  Forehoe  and  Mitford. — 
Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members : 
Norwich. 

SoMBRsxTSHiRE. — Division :  North  Somerset. — 
Parts  comprised  in  such  Division  :  The  existing 
Sessional  Divisions  of  Long  Ashton,  Keynsham, 
Weston,  Axbridge,  and  Temple  Cloud,  as  esta- 
blished by  virtue  of  the  Order  of  Her  Majesty's 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Somerset, 
and  also  all  such  other  places  in  the  said  County 
as  are  locally  situated  within  or  are  surrounded 
by  the  said  Sessional  Divisions,  or  any  of  them, 
and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  said  Order.  ^Place 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members : 
Bath. 

Division  :  South  West  Somerset. —  Parts 
comprised  in  such  DiTision:  The  existing  Ses- 
sional Divisions  of  Dunster,  Dulverton,  Williton, 
Wiveliscombe,  Bishop's  Lydeard,  Wellington, 
Taunton,  Bridgwater  and  Blminster,  as  established 
by  virtue  of  the  Order  of  Her  Majesty's  Justices 
of  the  Peace  for  the  said  County  of  Somerset, 
and  also  all  such  other  places  as  are  locally 
situated  within  or  are  surrounded  by  the  laid  I 


Sessional  Dirisions,  or  any  of  them,  and  trs  not 
mentioned  in  the  said  Order. — Place  for  holding 
Courts  for  Election  of  Members  :  Taunton. 

Division:  South  East  Somerset.— Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division :  The  existing  Sesdoml 
Divisions  of  Crewkeme,  Teovil,  Somerton,  Sbep- 
ton  Mallet,  Winoanton,  Wells,  Frome  and  Kil- 
mersdon,  as  established  by  virtue  of  the  Order  of 
Her  Majesty's  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  aid 
County  of  Somerset,  and  also  all  such  other  pUoei 
in  the  said  County  as  are  locally  situated  within 
or  are  surrounded  by  the  said  Sessional  Diviiioni, 
or  any  of  them,  and  are  not  mentioned  in  the  mi 
Order. — Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of 
Members:  Wells. 

Staffordshibx. — ^Division :  North  Staffordshire. 
— Parts  comprised  in  such  Division:  The  Hon* 
dreds  of  Totmonslow  and  Pirehill  North.— Plaee 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Memben: 
Stoke-upon-Trent. 

Division :  West  Staffordshire. — Parts  oob- 
prised  in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  ?vn- 
hill  South,  Cuttlestone,  and  Seisdon.— Place  for 
holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members :  Suf* 
ford. 

Division:  East  Staffordshire. — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  Offlov 
(North),  Offlow  (South).  —  Place  for  holding 
Courts  for  Election  of  Members  :  Lichfield. 

East  Surret. — Division :  East  Surrey.— Parti 
con^rised  in  such  Division  :  The  llaodred  of 
Tanaridge,  and  so  much  of  the  Hundred  of  Wal- 
lington  as  includes  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
Parishes  of  Croydon  and  Sanderstead  and  somoeh 
of  the  Hundred  of  Brixton  as  includes  and  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Parishes  of  Strcatham,  Clapbam, 
and  Lambeth.  —  Place  for  holding  Courts  for 
Election  of  Members:  Croydon. 

Division:  Mid  Surrey. — Parts  comprised  in 
such  Division :  The  remiunder  of  the  present 
Division.— Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election 
of  Members :  Kingston-upon-Thames. 

ToRKSHiRB,  Wist  Ridinq. — Division :  Northern 
Division. — Parts  comprised  in  such  Division: 
The  Hundreds  of  Ewecross,  and  Staincliffe,  Claro, 
Skyrack,  Barkstone  Ash,  and  Osgoldeross.^ 
Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Mem- 
bers :  Leeds. 

Division:  Mid  Division.— Parts  comprised  in 

such  Division :  The  Hundred  of  Morley.— Pl»c« 
for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Members: 
Bradford. 

Division:  Southern  Division* — Parts  com- 
prised in  such  Division  :  The  Hundreds  of  A^ 
brigg,  Strafforth  and  Tickhill,  and  Staincross.- 
Place  for  holding  Courts  for  Election  of  Mem- 
bers :  Wakefield. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER,  remark- 
ing upon  the  absence  of  anything  in  toe 
Schedule  descriptive  of  the  temporary  cha- 
racter of  the  division  of  the  counties,  mofw 
the  addition  of  the  word  ''temporary 
before  the  words  •'  parts  comprised  m 
such  division,"  in  the  heading  of  tbe  third 
column,  and  the  words  **  temporarily  »?" 
pointed  places  for  holding  courts  for  elec- 
tion of  Members,"  in  the  heading  of  the 
fourth  column. 

Amendments  agreed  to. 
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Mr.  NEVILLB-GRENVILLE  asked  if 
there  was  any  objection  to  designate  the 
diTisionB  of  Somersetshire  as  East  Somer- 
set,  Mid-Somerset,  and  West  Somerset, 
instead  of  Somersetshire  North,  South- 
TVest,  and  South-East  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  no  objection. 

Amendments  ctgreed  to. 

Sib  EDWARD  M,  BTJLLER  moved 
Amendments  in  the  proposed  difisions  of 
Staffordshire  (Schedule  D),  with  a  view 
to  divide  the  county  into  North,  Middle, 
and  South  Staffordshire,  and  to  effect 
certain  consequential  re  -  distribution  of 
districts.  He  should  be  content  if  the 
Boundary  Commission  were  empowered  to 
deal  with  that  matter. 

Mb.  bass  said,  that  as  far  as  he  was 
aware,  the  hon.  Baronet  was  the  only  ad- 
Tocate  of  the  division  of  Staffordshire  in 
the  manner  he  had  suggested,  and  that 
the  proposal  of  the  Government  was  far 
better  and  more  satisfactory. 

Colonel  DYOTT  also  thought  it  was 
impossible  to  divide  the  county  in  a  more 
appropriate  manner  than  was  done  in  the 
Schedule  of  the  Qorernment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER hoped  the  Amendment  would  not 
be  pressed. 

After  a  few    words  from  Mr.  W.   0. 

FOSTEB, 

SiB  EDWARD  BULLER  withdrew 
his  Amendment,  on  receiving  an  assurance 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  words  of  the  Act  were  intended  to  au- 
thorize the  Boundary  Commission  to  con- 
sider the  question. 

Mb.  HENNIKER-MAJOR  moved  an 
Amendment  in  the  Schedule,  with  a 
Tiew  to  divide  the  county  of  Suffolk  into 
the  three  divisions  of  North-East  Suffolk, 
East  Suffolk,  and  West  Suffolk,  with  a 
consequential  re-distribution  of  districts. 

After  a  few  words  from   Mr.  Newde- 

OATE, 

Amendment  negcUived, 

Schedule,  as  amended,  agreed  to,  and 
ordered  to  be  added  to  the  Bill. 

Schedule  E  (Form  of  Claim  for  Lodgers) 
agreed  to,  and  Schedule  X  (Notice  to  Oc- 
cupants in  respect  of  Poor  Rates)  amended, 
and  agreed  to;  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

On  Question,  "That  the  Preamble  be 
agreed  to/' 


Sib  RAINALD  KNIGHTLBY  said, 
he  wished  to  make  a  suggestion  with  re- 
gard to  the  printing  of  the  Bill.  It  was 
usual  at  this  stage  to  re-print  every  Bill ; 
and  on  a  measure  of  this  importance  he 
wished  to  suggest  that  there  should  at  the 
same  time  be  printed  the  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  introduced,  so  as  to  show  the 
various  omissions,  erasures,  additions,  and 
alterations  that  had  taken  place  ;  —  that 
they  might  see  how  much  of  the  Bill  was 
the  original  proposition  of  the  Government, 
and  how  much  had  been  added  by  the 
House.  ["  Oh,  oh  !  "]  Such  an  edition 
of  the  Bill  would  be  a  very  curious  histo- 
rical and  literary  document ;  and  though 
he  did  not  know  that  he  could  make  a 
Motion  to  that  effect,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  put  himself  in  communication  with 
the  highest  authority  in  the  House  to  as- 
certain whether  it  could  be  done  or  not. 

Mb.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  thought 
that  great  injustice  had  been  done  to  his 
borough  (Poole),  and  he  hoped  that  the 
Boundary  Commissioners  might  be  em- 
powered to  inquire  into  its  present  popula- 
tion before  it  was  disfranchised. 

Mb.  CANDLISH  asked  whether  the  Bill 
would  be  printed  and  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Members  to-morrow  morning  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  :  I  under- 
stand that  if  hon.  Members  should  not 
have  it  to-morrow  morning,  they  will  be 
able  to  procure  it  in  the  course  of  the  day 
at  the  Vote  Office. 

Mr.  MORRISON  asked  when  it  was 
proposed  to  take  the  Report  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Ou  Thursday. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  had  no  objection 
that  the  Report  should  be  taken  as  soon  as 
possible.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  Bill  involved  a 
great  many  local  questions  which  could 
not  be  duly  considered  without  communi- 
cation with  the  country,  and,  as  the  Bill 
could  not  be  sent  down  into  the  country 
until  to-morrow  evening,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  receive  the  information  which  might 
in  some  instances  be  requisite  if  the  Re- 
port were  taken  on  Thursday. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  do  not  know  what  the  "local 
questions  "  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman refers  can  be  ;  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  said  upon  the  Report.  We  might 
sit  on  Friday  morning  ;  and,  from  what  I 
hear,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  sending 
off  the  Bill  by  post  to-morrow  afternoon. 
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Sib  ROUNDELL  .  palmer  :  The 
chief  difficulty  will  be  in  giving  notice  of 
the  Amendments  which  may  be  proposed. 

Mr.  AYRTON:  That  would  be  re- 
moved if  the  Bill  were  ready  the  first  thing 
to-morrow. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  We  should 
understand  either  that  the  Bill  shall  be 
delivered  to-morrow  morning,  or  that  the 
Report  shall  not  be  taken  until  Friday 
morning.  The  Amendments  on  Report  are 
not  discussed  unless  all  the  Notices  are 
given  on  the  Paper.  If  the  Bill  be  not  in 
the  hands  of  Members  until  the  afternoon 
to-morrow,  or  Thursday  morning,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  give  the  necessary  Notices 
for  Thursday  evening.  I  cannot  see  why 
the  saving  of  one  day  should  be  considered 
of  so  much  consequence  in  a  measure  of 
such  importance. 

Preamble  ntgreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  %'eported. 

On  Motion  **  That  the  Bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  on  Friday  next/' 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  desire,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
defer  to  the  wish  of  the  House,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  do  full  justice  to  the 
matter  we  are  upon.  I  think,  after  all 
that  has  been  stated,  and  having  given  it 
the  best  consideration,  the  best  course  will 
be  that  the  House  should  meet  on  Friday 
next  at  two  o'clock  to  receive  the  Report, 
with  the  understanding  that,  if  necessary, 
we  should  continue  our  labours  that  even- 
ing. I  should  hope  that  that  would  lead 
to  a  satisfactory  result. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  presume  that 
the  meaning  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
'  is  that  hon.  Members  should  not  move 
Amendments  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  That  however  cannot  be  done 
without  altering  the  Standing  Orders. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
Q[JER  :  We  will  take  the  Report  on  Fri- 
day at  two  o'clock. 

Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  said,  there 
were  many  matters  on  the  Paper  for  Fri- 
day at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  ascertain  whether  hon.  Members 
would  give  way. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  :  It  is  natural 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should  be 
anxious  to  get  the  Bill  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  time,  and  perhaps  he  looks  for- 
ward to  reading  the  Bill  a  third  time  on 
Monday.  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
finds  it  necessary,  he  may  move  to  suspend 

The  Chancellor  of  ih$  JSxchejuer 


the  Standing  Orders.  This  ii  a  thing 
which  occurs  only  once  in  a  generation, 
and  therefore  we  should  not  be  in  a  horry 
to  get  rid  of  it. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill,  as  amended,  to  be  considered  upon 
Friday,  at  Two  of  the  Clock,  and  to  be 
printed.    [Bill  237.] 

TAXATION  (IRELAND).— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  M*KENNA  rose  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  great  and  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  Irish  taxation  since 
1841,  as  compared  with  the  increase  of 
the  taxation  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period,  and  to  certain  impedimenti 
to  the  material  prosperity  of  Ireland  which 
deserTO  the  attention  of  Parliament ;  md 
to  move  a  Resolution  on  the  subject.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said — I  will  endeafour  to 
treat  this  subject  without  the  least  admix- 
ture of  party  spirit,  and  certainly  without 
the  least  recourse  to  exaggeration.  I  wHl 
endeavour  to  make  plain  the  case  of  Ir^ 
land,  and  to  submit  that  case  to  the  House 
in  such  form  that  it  may  be  judged  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  true  political  ecoDomj. 
I  say  true  political  economy,  because  there 
are  several  economic  maxims  current  which, 
when  enunciated,  sound  to  unpractised  ean 
like  the  rules  of  political  economy,  hut 
which  are  nevertheless  simply  the  propo- 
sitions of  a  narrow  and  spurious  philoso- 
phy. There  are  some  subjects  in  coDoec- 
tion  with  Ireland  on  which  one  can  scarcely 
touch  before  it  is  sought  to  stifle  discussion 
by  the  mere  phrase  of  •*  Interference  with 
Free  Trade.''  There  are  other  topics  on 
which  discussion  is  sought  to  be  precluded 
by  such  an  utterly  untenable  dogma  as 
this,  •'  That  the  State  is  hound  never  to 
interfere  with  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  private  enterprise.''  I  make  these 
few  preliminary  remarks,  because  I  desire 
at  starting  to  be  understood  by  the  House 
to  have  complete  faith  in  political  economy 
as  a  science,  and  in  Free  Trade  as  a  defc- 
lopment  of  political  economy,  but  I  ^e"/ 
that  the  true  principles  of  political  economy 
have  been  applied  to  Ireland,  or  that  the 
advantages  of  Free  Trade  can  exist  for  her 
until  the  Legislature  has  taken  some  steps 
to  make  up  to  Ireland  for  her  backiraru 
condition,  which  few  will  deny  is  large!/ 
if  not  wholly  due  to  centuries  of  mis-leg"*" 
lation.  I  do  not  accuse  the  present  gene- 
ration of  politicians  and  statesmen  of  in- 
tentional injustice  to  Ireland.    I  do  not 
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endoree— on  the  contrary,  I  repadiate — 
the  charges  of  tyranny  which  ha?e  been 
BO  freely  made  against  England  for  her 
treatment  of  Ireland  ;  but  I  state  this  to 
the  House  in,  I  hope,  a  good  and  loyal 
spirit  —  that  the  financial  policy  pursued 
towards  Ireland  within  the  last  fourteen 
years  has  been  seriously  oppressive.  I  will 
now  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  to  two 
Returns  obtained  this  Session  on  my  Mo- 
tion, setting  forth  respectively  the  taxation 
and  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
for  the  Census  years  of  1841,  1851,  and 
1861,  and  the  proportion  of  taxes  raised 
iQ  these  years  respectively  for  each  head 
of  the  population.  These  Returns  contain 
nothing  absolutely  new,  but  they  neverthe- 
less exhibit  results  which  are  nearly  in- 
credible. I  do  not  need  to  demonstrate  to 
the  House  what  statesmen  on  both  sides, 
with  equal  candour,  admit — that  the  legis- 
lation for  Ireland  in  past  centuries  has 
been  unjust  and  is  indefensible.  I  do  not 
need  to  recapitulate  the  various  Acts  of 
Parliament  which  had  been  passed  since 
the  accession  of  William  III.  to  crush 
Irish  commerce  and  manufacture.  I  freely 
admit  not  only  that  these  laws  have  been 
repealed,  but  that  the  spirit  of  adverse 
legislation  has  been  succeeded  and  is  re- 
placed by  positive  good  intentions  on  the 
part  of  England  towards  Ireland ;  but  I 
refer  to  the  unfortunate  past  of  Ireland  to 
account  for  the  fact  which  is  evident  from 
these  Returns — that  in  1841  Ireland  con- 
tributed only  the  sum  of  £4,158,000 
to  the  Imperial  Exchequer,  as  against 
£47,800,000,  the  quota  of  Great  Britain; 
and  whilst  the  pressure  of  taxes  fell  at  the 
rate  of  £2  11«.  per  head  per  annum  on 
the  population  of  Great  Britain,  the  total 
contribution  of  Ireland  was  at  the  rate  of 
lOa.  Id,  per  head  per  annum.     I  will  now 

?a88  from  the  Returns  of  1841  to  those  of 
851.  How  far  do  these  latter  Returns 
•how  any  improvement  ?  We  all  remem- 
ber that  between  1841  and  1851  the 
memorable  and  disastrous  famine  fell  upon 
Ireland — that  between  1841  and  1851  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed,  and  the  great 
principles  of  Free  Trade  were  irresistibly 
established  in  this  Empire.  Let  me  refer 
to  these  Returns  in  my  hand  and  examine 
bow  the  revenue  and  population  of  1851 
in  Great  Britain  contrasted  with  the 
revenue  and  population  of  Ireland,  and 
how  both  contrasted  with  the  Returns 
of  1841.  Between  1841  and  1851  the 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  increased  from 
£47,800,000  to  £51,800,000,  an  increase 


of  £4,000,000,  whilst  the  revenue  of  Ire- 
land simply  advanced  from  £4,158,000  in 
1841  to  £4,324,000  in  1851,  an  increase 
of  £166,000;  nevertheless  the  increased 
taxation  of  Great  Britain,  when  compared 
with  population,  showed  a  decrease  of 
Is.  9d.  for  each  head  of  the  population  ; 
whilst  the  taxation  of  Irelaud,  almost  sta- 
tionary in  total  amount,  showed,  when 
compared  with  population,  an  increase  of 
3«.  2d,  for  each  head.  Do  I  complain  of 
this  ?  Is  this  the  grievance  to  which  I 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  ?  By  no 
means.  That  which  all  admit  was  partly 
due  to  a  visitation  of  Providence,  I  will 
assume  was  wholly  due  to  that  visitation. 
I  refer  to  the  period  between  1841  and 
1851,  with  no  desire  to  charge  the  results 
of  the  famine  years  on  the  Government  or 
Legislature  of  the  period,  but  I  desire  to 
bring  back  the  consideration  of  the  House 
to  the  ordeal  through  which  Ireland  passed. 
I  wish  to  compare  Ireland,  populous  and 
by  comparison  prosperous  before  the  famine, 
with  Irelaud  thrice  decimated  after  it.  On 
the  12th  March,  1845 — the  year  before 
the  famine,  in  reply  to  Sir  William  Clay, 
who  said  he  could  not  permit  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  income  tax  on  Great  Britain 
without  requiring  to  know  why  it  was  not 
extended  to  Ireland — the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  answered  that  he  wished  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  say  what  tax  it  would 
be  desirable  to  extend  to  Ireland ;  and  at 
any  rate  he  declined  to  apply  the  income 
tax.  That  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  right  in 
his  view  of  the  case  of  Ireland  is  abun- 
dantly proved  by  the  fact  that  although  he 
declined  to  apply  any  new  tax  to  Ireland, 
the  relative  pressure  of  taxation  on  Ireland 
increased  3«.  2d,  per  head,  whilst,  not- 
withstanding new  imposts,  the  taxation  of 
Great  Britain  fell  If.  9d,  a  head  between 
1841  and  1851.  I  should  perhaps  here 
observe  that,  in  addition,  on  emerging  from 
the  famine  Ireland  found  herself  burdened 
with  a  new  charge,  being  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  advances  made  by  tbe  State 
for  the  relief  of  the  Irish  poor,  and  for 
extraordinary  public  works  undertaken  to 
give  employment  to  the  people.  This 
charge  amounted  to  about  £250,000  per 
annum.  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  this 
charge.  There  may  be  many  arguments 
adduced  to  show  that  ab  initio  it  was  not 
the  form  in  which  re-payment  for  the  relief 
expenditure  should  have  been  sought ;  but 
I  refer  to  its  existence  because  the  remis- 
sion of  it  in  1853  was  made  the  excuse 
and  the  plea  for  the  gravest  injustice  that 
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was  ever  inflicted  in  ibis  Houbo  against 
Ireland — an  injustice  which  is  at  the  root 
of  all  the  subsequent  discontent  and  dis- 
affection— an  injustice  to  which  not  all  the 
genius  of  Liberal  statesmen,  nor  all  the 
platitudes  of  that  spurious  political  economy 
to  which  I  have  referred,  can  reconcile  any 
thoughtful  Irishman.  In  1853  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire  introduced  his  famous  Budget, 
extending  to  Ireland,  or  proposing  to  ex- 
tend to  Ireland,  certain  taxes  not  pre- 
Tiously  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament.  I  do  not  charge  the  right 
lion.  Gentleman  with  intentional  injustice 
towards  Ireland  ;  it  may  have  appeared  to 
bis  mind  at  the  time  that  the  shilling 
relief  he  gave  with  one  hand  would  more 
than  compensate  Ireland  for  the  pound  of 
taxes  ho  extracted  with  the  other.  But 
time  clears  all  things  up,  and  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  fourteen  years,  we  see  by  the 
light  of  Returns  which  cannot  decei?e  us, 
and  by  the  light  of  experience  which  must 
undeceive  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the 
policy  of  1853,  what  the  financial  results 
have  been  for  Ireland.  The  period  be- 
tween 1851  and  1861  was  one  of  rast 
political  importance  to  Great  Britain.  Be- 
tween these  years  the  Russian  war  had 
been  waged  and  peace  again  established. 
War  for  political  influence  had  involved 
the  British  Minister  in  the  necessity  of  im- 
posing new  taxes  or  of  increasing  old,  bet 
this  necessity  arose  subsequently  to  the 
famous  Budget  of  1853  ;  so  that  the  pres- 
sure of  war  expenditure  was  no  feature  of 
the  unusual  policy  of  that  year.  Now,  let 
us  turn  to  the  Returns  of  1861,  and  let 
us  compare  the  revenue  and  population  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  with  those  of 
1851.  Accidentally  the  figures  for  Great 
Britain  are  easily  remembered — the  taxa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  in  1851  was 
£51.000.000;  in  1861,  it  had  risen  to 
£61,000,000.  And  this  time  the  taxa- 
tion had  risen  in  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
population,  and  so  the  taxation  per  head 
advanced  from  £2  9«.  9d,  to  £2  13«.y  an 
increase  of  3«.  3d,  for  each  head  of  the 
population.  Let  us  now  examine  the  Irish 
Return.  The  taxation  had  increased  from 
£4.324,865  in  1851.  to  £6.792,606  in 
1861;  and,  spread  over  the  reduced  popu- 
lation in  Ireland,  this  shows  an  increase 
of  10«.  2d.  a  head  for  Ireland,  as  compared 
to  an  increase  of  3«.  3d,  a  head  for  Great 
Britain ;  and  comparing  back  with  1841, 
the  last  Census  prior  to  the  famine,  the 
Return  shows  an  increase  of  13«.  4d,  a 
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head  for  Ireland,  as  compared  with  an  in- 
crease of  \s.  6(2.  a  head  for  Great  Britaio, 
within  the  same  period  of  twenty  years. 
And  now  I  will  ask  the  House  whether 
there  is  any  necessity  to  analyze  this  fur- 
ther ?  Is  there  any  fallacy  latent  in  tbeae 
Returns  ?  I  am  not  now  trying  to  make  out 
that  this  or  that  tax  is  more  or  less  just, 
more  or  less  oppressive  than  another,  I 
am  not  objecting  to  any  particular  item  of 
taxation.  I  am  adducing  what  appears  to 
me  perfectly  unanswerable  evidence  that 
since  1851  the  total  amount  of  taxation 
raised  in  Ireland  has  been  unduly  abd 
disproportionately  increased.  There  is  only 
one  answer  possible  to  these  Returns  when 
adduced  as  evidence  of  unjust  taxation  of 
Ireland,  and  that  answer  would  be  an  un- 
true one.  I  will,  however,  admit,  if  it 
could  be  truly  stated,  that  since  1841,  or 
since  1851,  Ireland  has  progressed  in  trade, 
commerce,  in  manufacture,  in  agriculture, 
in  some  or  all  of  these  in  a  ratio  far 
greater  than  that  of  the  progress  of  Greit 
Britain,  so  that  the  wealth  of  Ireland  in 
1861  was  greater  than  that  of  Ireland  in 
1841,  so  as  to  have  increased  in  a  ratio 
about  three  times  as  irreat  as  the  ratio  of 
increase  of  Qreat  Britain.  I  say,  if  this 
counter  proposition  could  be  sustained,  it 
would  be  a  valid  answer,  but  the  case  i> 
so  coercive  as  to  admit  of  no  other.  But, 
then,  people  will  ask,  how  was  all  this 
done  so  lately  as  1853?  The  Irish  ^^ 
presentatives  have  something  to  answer 
for.  Was  it  not  possible  to  have  pre- 
vented it  ?  Some  of  the  Irish  represen- 
tatives who  now  sit  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  some  who  sit  on  the  other, 
did  their  best  to  prevent  the  injustice  being 
carried  out — notably  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cork  (Mr.  Maguire),  then  Member  for 
Dungarvan,  opposed  the  measures  of  tlis 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In  refei^ 
ence  to  the  striking  off  of  the  consolidsted 
annuities  and  the  laying  on  of  the  new 
taxes — the  income  tax  and  the  spirit  duties 
— the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Dungarvan  said— 

"The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  thoooarieof 
his  speech,  which  for  m  ChanceUor  of  the  Ex(^ 
quer  to  make  was,  he  thought,  oneof  the  jaunt»» 
he  had  ever  heard,  said  that  the  justice  of  tM 
tax  was  generally  felt  and  acknowledged  w  1/** 
land.    Now,  if  that  were  the  caee,  such  a  weUnf 
ought  to  have  manifested  iteelf  in  those  parts  w 
Ireland  where  the  consolidated  annuities  w 
particularly  oppressive,  and  where  the  hicoof  *j 
would  he  scarcely  felt.    But  what  was  the  »«• 
Why,  it  was  from  those  portions  of  Ireland  in  p«J 
ticular  where  the  consolidated  annuities  prewjj 
heaviest,  and  the  income  tax  would  be  m  «" 
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lightest,  that  petitions  and  remonstrances  against 
the  proposed  tax  were  poured  into  that  Uouse. 
....  The  attempt  to  gull  the  people  of 
Ireland  into  an  approval  of  this  tax  by  saying 
that  the  present  proposition  was  a  good  bargain, 
because  they  would  have  to  pay  £460,000  in-  i 
stead  of  £260,000,  to  which  they  were  at  pre-  | 
sent  liable,  was  worse  than  a  financial  juggle  ;  it 
was,  if  he  might  say  so  in  Parliamentary  language, 
an  Exchequer  swindle.  The  trick  was  so  stale, 
the  juggle  so  plain,  and  the  real  object  so  uncon- 
cealed, he  could  only  express  his  wonder  at  any 
man  representing  an  Irish  constituency  being 
gulled  by  it." — [3  Mansard,  cxxvii.  630-1.] 

Kor  was  it  the  Irish  Merobera  alone  who 
recognized  the  injustice  of  the  Bcheme  of 
taxation  of  1853.  On  the  28th  of  April, 
1853,  Sir  Francis  Baring  demonstrated 
that  the  relief  to  be  given  to  Great  Britain 
by  the  Budget  of  that  year  would  be 
£1,443,000,  and  the  taxes  imposed,  new 
and  peculiar  to  Great  Britain,  would  be 
£403,000,  making  the  amount  less  to  be 
paid  by  Great  Britain  £1,040,000.  Sir 
rrancis  Baring  submitted  for  the  fair  con- 
sideration of  his  fellow-countrymen  whether 
it  was  quite  fair,  when  they  would  be  im- 
mediately receiving  a  relief  of  £1, 040,000, 
to  place  a  new  income  tax  on  Ireland,  and 
a  whole  amount  of  additional  taxation  of 
£413,000.  1  will  not  weary  the  House 
by  recapitulating  all  that  was  said  by  way 
of  promise  or  by  way  of  prophecy  in  the 
debates  on  the  Budget  of  1853.  1  must 
observe,  however,  that  so  far  as  Ireland 
is  concerned  all  the  adverse  anticipations 
have  been  more  than  realized.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  financial  miracle  has  been 
accomplished.  From  an  agricultural  coun- 
try whose  population  were  flying  because 
the  struggle  to  live  was  so  keen — from  a 
country  relieved  at  the  same  time  and  by 
the  same  act,  of  the  charge  of  £260,000  a 
year — the  residue  of  the  dole  of  the  State 
to  save  its  poor  from  actual  starvation — an 
addition  of  more  than  £2,000,000  annual 
taxation  has  been  raised  —  a  far  greater 
Bum  than  either  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
garraa  or  Sir  Francis  Baring  had  antici- 
pated.  Without  any  very  violent  figure  of 
■peech,  one  may  well  call  this  a  miracle. 
But  here  the  wonder  ceases.  What  has 
followed  is  natural  enough  —  discontent, 
political  disaffection,  political  complications, 
a  smouldering  rebellion — all,  or  nearly  all 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  of  all  classes  in  Ireland  has  been 
seriously  impaired  by  the  pressure  of  new 
taxes  for  which  no  return  was  made  to 
Ireland — that  is  to  say,  for  which  no  com- 
pensating duties  were  performed  to  the 
country.     I  wish  the  House  to  understaud 


that  I  would  have  objected  to  no  additional 
taxes  which  Parliament  would  have  imposed 
in  1853,  if  the  proceeds  of  these  additional 
and  disproportionately  additional  taxes  were 
applied  to  develop  the  resources  of  Ireland; 
for  instance,  if  they  were  applied  as  the 
taxes  have  been  applied  in  India,  to  gua- 
rantee railway  companies'  dividends — and 
to  enable  them  to  adopt  such  a  low  scale 
of  traffic  charges  as  are  found  necessary 
to  develope  the  traffic  of  a  country  in  a 
backward  state  of  trade,  manufacture,  and 
agriculture.  I  will  now  touch  upon  the 
second  subject  referred  to  in  the  Notice 
which  stands  in  my  name — 1  mean  the  im- 
pediments which  exist  to  the  material  pro- 
gress of  Ireland,  impediments  which  place 
her  at  a  positive  disadvantage.  Since  free 
trade  with  Continental  ports  was  estab- 
lished most  of  the  Continental  railways 
have  been  formed,  not  merely  under  the 
direct  sanction  of  the  State,  but  if  not 
directly  with  the  monies  of  the  State, 
either  with  a  subsidy  or  a  guarantee  of 
dividend.  The  Continental  railways  which 
terminate  at  the  great  ports  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Ostend,  and  Tonning, 
carry  cattle  for  exportation  to  England  at 
rates  so  much  lower  than  those  of  the  Irish 
railways,  that  the  distance  from  which  a 
beast  can  be  carried  to  the  London  market, 
without  depriving  the  producer  of  all  his 
profits,  is  something,  I  estimate,  at  five 
to  ten  times  the  distance  which  suffices  to 
prohibit  production  of  cattle  in  Ireland  for 
English  markets.  I  wish  particularly  to 
direct  attention  to  the  very  remarkable 
evidence  of  Mr.  Hirschler,  given  on  the 
3l8t  May  last  year  before  the  Select  Com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  the  trade  of  animals 
by  sea  and  railroad.  It  proves  that  the 
rates  of  transit  which  prevail  in  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Germany  are  such 
as  to  enable  beasts  to  be  sent  at  a  profit 
from  these  districts  by  rail  and  sea  to 
London  largely,  vid  Vienna,  although  the 
journey  from  the  last-named  city  occupies 
seven  days.  I  believe  Irish  breeders  of 
cattle  will  tell  us  that  the  rates  which 
prevail  in  Ireland  would  absorb  every 
penny  of  their  profits  were  they  to  raise 
and  forward  cattle  one-fifth  of  these  dis- 
tances to  the  English  markets.  This  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Hirschler 's  was  obtained  by 
the  Committee  in  the  course  of  their  in- 
quiries on  subjects  connected  with  the 
cattle  plague,  and  to  my  mind  it  carries 
also  this  moral,  that  it  might  have  been  a 
truer  economy  for  England  to  have  estab- 
lished communication  with  the  West  and 
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South  of  Ireland,  eyen  at  a  loss  and  cost 
to  the  State,  rather  than  to  draw  her  sup- 
plies from  districts  which  are  frequently 
stocked  from  the  plague  steppes  of  Russia. 
I  refer  to  Mr.  Ilirschler's  evidence,  how- 
e^er,  simply  to  show  that  for  the  purpose 
of  trade  with  England  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary, the  valleys  of  the  Danube,  the  Elbe, 
and  the  Theis,  are,  owing  to  our  wretched 
railway  legislation,  more  accessible  than 
the  plains  of  Mayo  or  Leitrim.  But  now 
I  expect  to  be  met  with  the  dogmas  of  the 
spurious  political  economist ;  I  expect  to 
hear  some  one  say,  '*  All  these  conditions 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  Ireland  can  produce  cattle 
in  Mayo  or  Leitrim  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  make  it  the  interest  of  railway  com- 
panies to  carry  a  large  number  at  a  low  rate, 
rather  than  a  small  number  at  a  high  rate, 
the  laws  of  self  interest  will  compel  the 
railway  companies  to  lower  their  tariff  in 
order  to  take  in  the  larger  traffic  ;  *'  to  all 
of  which  I  reply,  the  low  fare  is  requisite 
to  develop  the  production  ;  and  however 
certain  a  railway  company  may  be  of  the 
truth  of  the  laws  of  development,  they  are 
seldom  in  a  condition  to  act  on  their  faith. 
Let  me  exemplify  this.  Suppose  a  railway 
company  which  owes  a  million  of  money, 
and  pays  £50,000  a  year  interest ;  at  its 
highest  rate  of  charges,  it  may  realize  only 
JC50,000  a  year  pro6t  after  payment  of 
working  expenses.  Convince  the  directors 
or  managers  of  such  a  company  that  by 
reducing  their  scale  of  charges  60  per 
cent  they  will  realise  only  £30,000  a  year 
over  workings  expenses  the  first  year, 
£40,000  the  second,  £50,000  the  third, 
£60,000  the  fourth,  £70,000  the  fifth,  and 
£80,000  the  sixth  year  ;  and  no  doubt 
they  would  be  willing  to  adopt  the  reduced 
scale  if  they  had  the  power  of  doing  so. 
But  they  will  tell  you  surrounding  circum- 
stances are  too  strong  for  them  ;  they  will 
tell  you  first,  that  it  is  an  imperative  condi- 
tion of  their  existence  that  they  should  find 
at  least  £50,000  a  year  for  the  next  three 
years  to  pay  the  interest  on  their  debt,  and 
that  if  the  money  be  not  forthcoming  conse- 
quences are  likely  to  ensue  from  the  pressure 
of  creditors  which  would  leave  it  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  the  existing  management,  and 
possibly  of  none  to  the  existing  proprietary 
whether  a  future  improvement  took  place 
or  not.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  income  is  the  one 
vital  necessity  of  their  existence,  and  that 
they  have  not  the  power  to  try  even  the 
most  hopeful  experiment.     I  see  no  prao- 
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tical  answer  that   can  be  made  to  snek 
objections,  but  I  know  what  is  the  praetieal 
remedy  for  the  state  of  things  which  ex- 
ists, and  I  believe  that  the  remedy  would 
cost  the  State  nothing  after  the  first  fife 
years,  and  would  repay  its  cost  within  the 
ten  following  years.     However  these  are 
details  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  upon  on  the  present  Motion.    I  fear 
I  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the  attealios 
of  the   House.     I   have    endeavoared  to 
place  in  juxtaposition  two  subjects,  which, 
although  distinct  in  their  nature,  have  an 
intimate  relation,  and   to  show  that  the 
actual  ratio  of  taxation  has  been  enormouily 
and  disproportionally  increased  for  IreUnd 
since  the  Irish  famine  and  the  estahliih- 
ment  of  Free  Trade.    I  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
lend  at  least  its  temporary  aid  to  place  Ire- 
land, as  a  producing  country,  in  as  favour* 
able  a  condition  for  railway  trafiBc  and  com* 
munication  as  that  of  the  Continental  States 
which  trade  with  England.     I  submit  to 
the  House  that  the  proportion  which  Irish 
revenue  bore  to  that  of  Great  Britain  up  to 
1841  or  1851— say    the    twelfth,  or  the 
eleventh  of  the  whole — should  be  taken  as 
the   fair   proportion  for  Ireland  to  pay  for 
purposes  of  the  Imperial  Government,  hut 
that  the  extraordinary  amounts  levied  since 
1853  should  be  reviewed,  and  that  Parlia- 
ment should  consider  whether  the  whole  or 
a  portion  of  this  increased  revenue  should 
be  applied,  as  the   revenue  of  India  has 
been  applied,  to  enable  the  resources  of 
the  country  to  be  developed  by  an  adoption 
of  a  low  scale  of  trafiSc  charges  on  railwsj** 
The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
his  Resolution. 

MrTOLLARD-URQUHART  seconded 
the  Motion.  He  thought  that  the  hoa. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  had  not 
suflSciently  taken  into  consideration  the 
increase  of  armaments  and  of  ezp^odi- 
ture  which  had  taken  place  since  18^^> 
and  which  necessarily  caused  severe  pres- 
sure upon  the  poorest  portion  of  the 
kingdom.  If  this  increase  of  expendi- 
ture had  not  taken  place  the  income  tai 
could,  for  instance,  have  been  allowed  to 
expire.  The  increased  duties  upon  spnts 
tended,  he  believed,  to  eflFect  the  ruin  ol 
the  small  manufacturers  and  to  increase 
more  or  less  the  distress  produced  bj 
the  bad  harvests  in  1862  and  1863.  He 
was  certain  that  the  question  of  y"* 
railways  must  sooner  or  later  bo  deal 
with  by  the  Government.  The  Hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Youghal  had  in  his  opmioa  per- 
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formed  a  good  Bervice  in  bringing  this 
Bubjeofc  under  the  consideration  of  the 
HouBO  and  the  Goyernnient. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That»  in  tho  opinion  of  this  House  there  has 
been  a  great  and  disproportionate  increase  of 
Irish  Taxation  since  1841,  as  compared  with  the 
increase  of  Taxation  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period,  which  deserves  the  attention  of  Par- 
liament."— (Mr.  M'Kenna,) 

General  DUNNE   said,   that  political 
economista  when  reflecting  upon  this  ques- 
tion   must    naturally    ask    why    Ireland, 
which  was  governed  by    similar  laws   to 
those    of   England,    was    so   poor  whilst 
England  was  continually  prospering?     It 
waa   obvious  that  for  the  last  sixty-one 
years  England  bad  absorbed  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  revenue  of  the  sister  country. 
The  taxation  of  Ireland  was  wholly  out  of 
proportion    to    her    resources.     His  hon. 
f*riend  bad  shown  that  that  taxation  during 
the  last  ten  years  had  been  raised  from  lOs, 
to  £1  a  head.     That  he  considered  per- 
fectly true ;  but  it  must  be  at  the  same 
time  admitted  that  to  calculate  the  severity 
of  taxation  by  what  each  man  paid   per 
head  of  the  population  of  a  country  was  a 
fallacious  estimate.     The  true  measure  of 
the  pressure  of  taxation  was  the  amount  by 
which  it  diminished  the  capital  of  a  coun- 
try,  and  it  did  so  the  more  when  with- 
drawn from  it  and  spent  elsewhere.  In  Eng- 
land if  taxation  was  heavy  it  was,  except 
aboQt  £10,000,000,   spent  in   the  coun- 
try, in   Ireland  much  less  was   spent  in 
proportion  to  the  taxes  raised.     He  must 
remind  the  House  that  a  few  years  ago 
Ireland    had    a    population     of    between 
7,000,000    and    8,000,000,    whereas    in 
consequence  of  emigration  and  other  causes 
the  population  had  now  dwindled  down  to 
about  5,500,000.     The  taxation,    which, 
however  remained  the  same,  must  neces- 
aarily  be  taken   from  the  capital   of  the 
country,  which  bad  not  increased.    Accord- 
ing to  a  Eeturn  presented  at  the  instance 
of  Sir  Edward  Grogan,  when  a  Member  of 
that  House,  every  pound  sterling  of  capital 
in  Ireland  paid  6«.  B^d,  taxation,  whereas 
it  only  paid  in  England  4^.  5d.,  so  that  Ire- 
land paid  more  on  her  capital  than  England. 
Besides   there   never  was  a  true  account 
given  by  any  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  which  there  was  a  fair  statement  of  the 
contributions  made  by  Ireland  towards  the 
Imperial  revenues.     The  averac^e  amount 
given    was   £6,000,000   to  £7.000,000, 
whereas,    independent  of  local    taxation, 
above  £8,000,000  were  raised  from  Ireland. 


A  large  amount  of  Customs  and  Excise  paid 
in  England,  for  articles  imported  into  and 
consumed  in  Ireland,  were  credited  to  the 
English  and  not  to  the  Irish  revenue,  and 
credit  for  various  miscellaneous  receipts  were 
equally  withheld.  No  one  could-  deny  this 
— the  amount  might  be  disputed — but  that 
from  upwards  of  £1,000,000  to  £2,000,000 
were  not  reckoned  to  Ireland,  was  beyond 
doubt  a  fact.  Another  great  cause  of  the 
poverty  of  Ireland — which,  although  not 
exactly  taxation,  equally  diminished  its 
capital — was  the  fact  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  rents  of  Ireland  being  expended  out 
of  that  country  by  absentee  proprietors. 
Even  Free  Trade  itself,  however  advanta- 
geous to  the  Empire  at  large,  had  contri- 
buted towards  impoverishing  Ireland,  for 
until  that  time,  as  an  agricultural  country, 
she  bad  enjoyed  a  monopoly  which  was 
then  abolished.  If  English  Members 
would  only  examine  the  figures  that  bore 
upon  that  matter  they  would  find  that 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for 
the  poverty  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  MONSELL  said,  so  far  as  he  could 
understand  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Youghal,  his  object  seemed  to  be  to 
show — first,  that  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
was  excessive,  and  secondly,  that  Free 
Trade  had  occasioned  much  injury  to  that 
country.  The  hon.  Member  then  went  on 
to  argue  that  it  was  expedient  the  State 
should  undertake  to  place  £1,000,000  or 
£1,500,000  to  the  credit  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of 
railways  in  Ireland.  Now  he  (Mr.  Mon- 
sell)  had  been  principally  concerned  in  the 
attempt  to  have  the  Irish  railway  system 
reformed.  He  maintained  that  it  was  not 
suited  to  the  exigencies  of  Ireland,  and 
that  it  had  been  adopted  against  the  will 
of  the  Irish  people  ;  but  he  (Mr.  MonseD) 
declined  to  rest  the  reasonableness  of  the 
alteration  of  that  system  upon  anything 
but  the  simple  merits  of  the  case.  He 
did  not  desire  that  the  Imperial  Treasury 
should  be  at  a  single  halfpenny  expense  in 
the  desired  alteration  of  the  Irish  railway 
system,  because  that  alteration  could  be 
made  without  any  subsidy,  and  the  people 
of  Ireland  were  willing  to  bear  all  the  risk 
themselves  arising  from  such  a  change. 
He  objected  to  the  question  being  placed 
upon  the  shifting  basis  upon  which  his  hon. 
Friend  had  sought  to  place  it.  He  de- 
sired that  it  should  be  treated  on  its  own 
merits,  and  that  by  those  merits  it  should 
stand  or  fall.  *  His  hon.  Friend  declared 
that  the  imposition  of  the  Income  tax  was 
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one  of  the  gravest  acts  of  injustice  ever 
inflicted  on  Ireland  by  Great  Britain,  and 
declared  that  unjust  taxation  had  produced 
political  discontent,  disaffection — he  even 
added  rebellion.  He  entirely  differed  from 
his  hon.  Friend  ;  the  income  tax  fell  on 
the  rich  not  the  poor.  In  consideration  of 
its  imposition  £240,000  a  year  Consoli- 
dated Annuities  that  fell  on  the  poor  in 
the  poorest  districts  had  been  remitted. 
He  considered  the  arrangement  under 
ivhich  the  income  tax  was  imposed  on 
Ireland  a  fair  and  a  just  one,  and  he 
should  feel  that  the  ground  was  cut  from 
under  his  feet  from  urging  justice  to  Ire- 
land if  he  were  to  refuse  to  submit  to  the 
same  tax  as  was  imposed  on  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-countrymen.  Objection  had 
been  taken  to  the  rate  of  spirit  duties. 
That  was  not  a  party  question  ;  audit  was 
based  by  all  parties  on  the  simple  prin- 
ciple that  spirits  differed  from  all  other 
articles  in  this  particular,  that  it  was  de- 
Birable  to  obtain  the  largest  amount  of 
money  from  the  smallest  amount  of  con- 
sumption, instead  of  the  contrary,  as  was 
the  case  with  regard  to  every  other  article 
of  consumption.  The  only  limit  to  the 
amount  of  taxation  on  spirits  was  the 
temptation  that  high  duties  gave  to  illicit 
distillation,  and  it  was  not  pretended  that 
illicit  distillation  was  increasing  in  Ireland. 
He  should  like  to  see  fines  imposed  upon 
those  who  adulterated  spirits,  and  also 
power  given  to  the  dispensary  doctors, 
when  called  on  by  the  police,  to  analyze 
all  spirits  sold  for  public  consumption.  The 
effect  would  be  to  benefit  the  people  and 
decrease  drunkenness.  With  regard  to 
the  other  articles  of  consumption,  such  as 
tea,  sugar,  and  other  Customs  articles,  it 
was  perfectly  notorious  that,  although  the 
revenue  of  Ireland  in  that  respect  had  in- 
creased, the  rates  of  duty  had  decreased. 
Whilst  the  consumption  of  tea  in  England 
had  only  doubled  within  twenty  years,  it 
had  trebled  in  amount  in  Ireland,  and  that 
was  a  matter  of  congratulation,  and  not  of 
complaint.  He  differed  from  the  opinion 
that  had  been  expressed  with  regard  to 
the  effect  of  Free  Trade  on  Ireland.  The 
average  price  of  wheat  in  that  country  in 
aeven  years  before  1846  was  30s.  lid, 
per  barrel,  and  for  the  seven  years  previous 
to  1862  it  was  30«.  9d.  At  Belfast  oat- 
meal sold  in  1844,  from  lOf.  to  Il«.  per 
owt.  It  was  now  from  158,  to  Ids,  6d, : 
butter  was  9d.  to  10d»  per  lb.;  it  was  now 
Is,  Id,  to  Is,  3d, :  pork  was  30«.  to  35s, 
per  cwt. ;  it  was  now  400.  to  45«« :  meat 
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was  3|(2.  and  id.  per  lb.;  it  wai  now  from 
5d.  to  lOd,  and  lid.  Therefore  he  wu 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  the  producer 
could  have  suffered  from  the  operatioo  of 
Free  Trade.  It  was  alleged  that  land  had 
been  thrown  out  of  cultivation ;  but  the 
number  of  arable  acres  had  increased  from 
by  reclamation  13,451,301  acres  in  1841 
to  15,400.000  in  1866  ;  and  the  acrei 
under  crops  had  increased  from  5,543,745 
in  1849  to  5,519,678  in  1866.  He  ac- 
cepted for  Ireland  equal  taxation;  he 
demanded  for  Ireland  equal  rights.  Witli 
equal  taxation  she  must  obtain  equal  rights 
and  liberties.  Instead  of  raising  imaginarj 
grievances  it  would  be  better  if  hon.  Mem* 
bers  would  turn  their  attention  to  real 
grievances,  because  until  they  were  re* 
dressed  Ireland  never  would  be  tranqoil. 
Ireland  never  would  be  contented  ustil  she 
was  dealt  with  on  the  principle  that  Scot- 
land had  been  dealt  with  on  the  queatioa 
of  religious  equality.  They  might  as  well 
expect  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  be  trsnqail 
when  a  south-wester  was  blowing  as  to 
expect  peace  in  Ireland  until  religioBs 
equality  was  granted  to  her  people.  Tbej 
had  to  compete  with  their  fellow-coontrj- 
men  of  all  denominations  in  the  prifate 
and  public  arena.  Until  they  bad  equal 
educational  rights  with  those  with  whoa 
they  had  to  compete  they  never  woold  be 
satisfied.  Inequality  of  rights  and  liber- 
ties, not  inequality  of  taxation,  as  the  hoo. 
Member  had  said,  were  the  real  causes  of 
discontent  and  disaffection.  Remove  those 
causes  and  you  would  remove  the  real 
cause  of  our  poverty.  Justice  would  pro- 
duce peace  ;  peace  would  be  followed  bj 
the  influx  of  capital ;  the  removal  of 
those  evils  would  cure  also  oor  matenal 
Bufferings.  He  was  in  favour  of  eqcftl 
taxation,  because  it  afforded  a  just  grouod 
for  demanding  equal  rights. 

Mr.  HUNT  was  exceedingly  sorry  thst 
the  very  important  Motion  brought  forward 
by  his  hon.  Friend,  should  have  fallen  OQ 
an  evening  when  his  right  hon.  Friend  w 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  who  had  taken  their  respectire 
parts  in  the  Committee  on  Taxation  w 
1865,  had,  owing  to  commands  they  eoold 
not  disobey,  been  obliged  to  absent  them- 
selves from  the  House.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  seconded  the  Motion,  threw  oat 
a  suggestion  that  their  absence  was  owin^ 
to  indifference,  and  that  when  the  p«opl« 
of  Ireland  learnt  the  fact  that  those  who 
were  officially  and  more  immediatelj  ^°' 
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oerned  in  the  disouasion  were  not  present, 
they  would  resent  the  occurrence.  He  was 
therefore  anxious  it  should  be  known  that 
their  absence  on  this  occasion  was  per- 
fectly unavoidable.  He  regretted,  also, 
that  it  had  fallen  to  him,  in  the  absence 
of  his  right  hon.  Friends,  to  make  some 
observations  on  the  question,  because  he 
felt  how  little  qualified  he  was  to  take  any 
important  share  in  this  discussion  ;  and 
bow  little  justice  he  was  able  to  do  to  the 
question.  His  hon.  Friend  who  introduced 
the  subject  had  challenged  anyone  to  detect 
any  fallacy  in  his  statistics  ;  he  ventured 
to  think  that  the  figures  he  had  given  to 
the  House  would  not  altogether  bear  out 
the  conclusions  he  had  deduced  from  them. 
He  showed  that  the  whole  population  of 
Ireland  in  the  twenty  years  from  1841  to 
1861.  had  decreased  from  8,000,000  to 
5,700,000,  while  the  amount  of  gross 
revenue  per  head  had  increased  from 
10s.  Id.  in  1841,  to  £1  3«.  3d.  in  1861. 
But  it  did  not  at  all  follow  because  that 
was  the  case,  that  therefore  Ireland  was 
oppressed  with  a  greater  weight  of  taxation, 
relatively  to  its  capability  of  bearing  it  in 
1861  than  in  1841.  The  amount  of  taxa- 
tion which  a  people  could  bear  was  rather 
an  evidence  of  wealth,  than  that  they  were 
being  oppressed.  If  they  looked  at  the 
taxation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain, 
they  would  find  that  in  comparison  with 
Ireland  it  was  very  heavy  in  amount.  In 
1841  it  was  £2  lis.  6d.  per  head  ;  in 
1861  it  was  £2  13s.  What  did  he  deduce 
from  that  ?  That  the  population  of  this 
country  was  wealthy  and  able  to  bear  that 
weight  of  taxation.  So,  in  Ireland  he 
thought  the  increase  of  taxation  was  an 
evidence  of  the  increase  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  had  referred  to 
the  number  of  acres  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion as  an  evidence  of  increased  prosperity; 
and  he  had  given  other  statistics  bearing 
out  the  same  inference.  With  regard  to 
the  decrease  in  population  and  the  in- 
crease of  taxation  per  head,  it  must  be 
obvious  that  a  decrease  in  population  owing 
to  the  emigration  of  the  poorer  portion  of 
the  population,  who  contributed  little  to 
the  revenue,  must  involve  an  increased 
rate  of  charge  as  affecting  those  who  did 
contribute.  He  did  not  think  that  in- 
creased rate  very  important  ;  but  it  was 
important  to  see  nnder  what  head  that 
increase  had  taken  place.  He  held  in  his 
hand  a  comparison  between  the  gross  re- 
ceipt of  Inland  Revenue  in  1841  and  1866 


in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  He  found 
that  in  Ireland  the  amount  received  under 
the  head  of  Excise  in  1841  was  £1,274,815, 
while  in  1866  it  was  £3.533,991.  Under 
what  heads  did  that  increase  fall  ?  There 
was  an  increase  of  £160,000  on  hops,  and 
on  spirits  of  £3,028,000.  Therefore, 
under  the  Excise,  the  great  increase  was 
due  to  the  spirit  duties.  [General  Dunne  : 
What  is  the  increase  in  sugar  ?]  He  had 
not  the  figures  relating  to  sugar,  except  as 
regarded  home-made  sugar,  but  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  sugar  would  be  a  very 
fallacious  test.  It  was  wholly  irrelevant, 
because  much  of  the  sugar  consumed  in 
Ireland,  paid  duty  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Under  the  head  of  Stamps  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  twenty  years  of 
£120,000.  Under  that  of  Income  Tax 
to  the  amount  of  £370,000.  Taking 
the  whole  receipts,  the  amount  in  1841 
was  £1.736,950,  while  in  1866  it  was 
£4,489,339.  It  became  important  to  con- 
sider whether,  although  there  had  been 
a  large  increase  of  duty  raised  in  Ireland, 
the  relief  to  each  consumer  had  not  been 
very  great  within  that  period  of  twenty 
years.  He  should  like  to  give  the  House 
a  few  figures  on  that  point.  He  would 
take  articles,  not,  perhaps,  of  prime  neces- 
sity, but  next  to  those — luxuries  which 
were  within  the  reach  of  almost  all.  In 
1841  the  duty  on  coffee  was  6d.  per  lb., 
the  produce  of  British  possessions,  and  9d. 
per  lb.,  foreign.  In  1867,  the  duty  was 
3d.  per  lb.  on  raw  coffee,  and  4d.  per  lb. 
on  kiln  dried,  wherever  it  might  come  from. 
In  regard  to  sugar,  the  duty  in  1841  ave- 
rof^ed  245.  per  cwt.,  and  5  per  cent ;  in 
1867,  it  was  about  10*.  per  cwt.  The 
duty  on  tea  was,  in  1841,  2$.  2^d.,  and  in 
1867,  6d.  per  lb.  ;  the  duty  on  tobacco 
and  malt  was  nearly  the  same  at  both 
periods.  Wine,  in  1841,  paid  a  duty  of 
5s.  6d.  a  gallon,  or  1  Is,  a  dozen,  while  by 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  wines  imported  at 
the  present  time  was  only  Is.  a  gallon,  or 
2s.  a  dozen.  All  these  alterations  in  the 
amount  of  the  duties  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Irish  consumer,  and  therefore  during 
the  last  twenty  years  the  Irish  taxpayer 
had  been  reaping  the  benefit  of  this  im- 
proved state  of  taxation.  What  said  the 
Committee  of  1865  with  regard  to  the 
taxation  of  Ireland  ?  *'  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  any  tax  exists  in  Ireland 
which  materially  interferes  with  her  in- 
dustry, except  that  on  distillation."  With 
the  exception  of  the  spirit  duty,  which 
was  equal  throughout  the  United  King- 
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dom,  the  Committee  said  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  cause  for  saying  there  was 
any  tax  which  was  oppressive  to  Ire- 
land. With  regard  to  this  latter  duty, 
the  House  had  of  late  years  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  highest 
point  that  could  be  attained  without  injury 
to  the  revenue,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
Ireland  should  be  favoured  in  this  respect 
above  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
But  the  Committee  went  into  another 
question  as  regarded  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland;  and  they  showed  that  while  Great 
Britain  received  grants  in  aid  of  local 
taxation  to  the  extent  of  £2,722»000,  Ire- 
land was  aided  to  the  extent  of  £1,297,000, 
the  ratio  in  proportion  to  population  being 
in  favour  of  Ireland.  Ireland  at  that  time 
did  not  share  in  the  grants  made  for  medi- 
cal officers ;  but  during  the  last  Session, 
on  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Heath,  the  House  of  Commons  assented 
to  this  inequality  being  removed,  and  some 
weeks  ago  he  had  the  honour  of  moving  a 
Vote  in  Committee  for  £65,000  to  be 
applied  in  grants  to  the  Poor  Law  medical 
officers,  in  consequepce  of  the  Committee 
having  pointed  out  that  those  persons  did 
not  share  in  the  grant  for  that  purpose  to 
England.  The  Committee  also  referred  to 
the  amount  of  public  money  which  had 
been  lent  on  loan  to  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  respectively.  The  amount  so  lent 
between  the  years  1817  and  1863  was  to 
Great  Britain  £13.959,125,  and  to  Ireland 
£26,292,867,  or  very  nearly  double  that 
which  had  been  lent  to  Great  Britain.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  Ireland 
was  still  exempt  from  the  laud  tax,  the 
assessed  taxes,  the  horse  duty,  and  railway 
taxation.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
did  not  think  that  Ireland  had  much  cause 
for  complaint  upon  the  subject  either  of 
taxation  or  of  grants.  So  far  from  agree- 
ing with  the  hon.  Member  that  they  ought 
to  view  the  increase  per  head  of  the 
amount  of  revenue  raised  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  such  an  increase  in  the  reve- 
nue was  a  sign  of  material  prosperity,  and 
showed  that  that  country  was  gradually 
getting  on  a  par  with  the  sister  country. 
He  hoped  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
confidence  would  be  restored  in  Ireland, 
that  the  unfortunate  disaffection  which  had 
disturbed  that  country  would  wholly  dis- 
appear, and  capital  return,  so  that  her 
resources  might  be  developed  and  her 
prosperity  go  on  augmenting.  He  hoped 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  not  think  it 
necessary  to  force  the  matter  to  a  divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Smi 


Mr.  WHALLEY  complimented 
Secretary  for  the  Treasury  upon  the  clear- 
ness with  which  he  had  shown  that  the 
taxes  of  Ireland  were,  if  anything,  more 
favourable  than  were  those  of  EogUnd, 
and  expressed  his  great  surprise  that 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Limerick 
should  have  referred  the  recent  di8tQri>- 
ances  in  Ireland  to  religious  inequalities 
in  that  country.  He  thought  it  scareelj 
worthy  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman's  po- 
sition in  that  House  that  he  should  attri- 
bute the  disaffection  in  Ireland  to  the  op- 
pression which  Ireland  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  the  English  since  the  reign  of 
William  III.  But  he  wished  to  refer  more 
particularly  to  the  address  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Limerick.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  that  religioofl 
inequality  was  the  great  grievance  of  Ire- 
land. Now  he  (Mr.  Whalley)  denied  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement.  He  denied 
that  the  people  of  Ireland  wished  to  iDte^ 
fere  with  the  Established  Church,  or  that 
they  were  emigrating  in  consequence  of 
any  hardships  they  were  suffering  from 
this  country,  and  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Parliament  to  remore.  They  had  th« 
authority  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Calne  that  the  question  of  edo- 
oation  did  not  create  any  opposition  among 
the  people,  but  only  among  the  priests. 
He  would  give  some  facts  in  proof  of  that 
statement.  A  large  district  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  had  come  into  the  hands  of  an 
English  proprietor  who  wished  to  extend 
education  and  establish  Protestant  schools; 
and  would  it  be  believed  that  the  priest  in 
that  district  in  order  to  prevent  his  congre- 
gation from  sending  their  children  to  that 
school,  announced  that  on  a  particular  day 
he  would  turn  all  the  children  who  might  go 
to  it  into  goats  ?  The  greatest  alarm  was 
created  in  the  district,  the  people  generally 
believing  that  the  priest  had  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  that  he  would  exercise  his  power.  A 
gentleman  of  high  position  in  London  was 
communicated  with,  and  his  advice  aaked 
as  to  what  should  be  done.  That  gentle- 
man, without  expressing  any  doubt  of  the 
priest's  power,  wrote  to  inquire  on  what 
day  the  ceremony  would  be  performed,  m 
order  that  he  might  make  a  journey  oyer 
to  Ireland  to  witness  it.  He  would  gi^J 
another  instance— in  the  South  of  Ireland 
the  people  showed  the  greatest  poasiWe 
desire  to  receive  an  education  beyond  that 
given  by  the  parish  priests.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  priest  told  a  man  that  if  be  wonW 
insist  upon  sending  his  child  to  a  Yioitt' 
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An  hoD.  Member  rose  to  Order.  He 
would  put  it  to  the  Speaker  whether  the 
observatioDfi  of  the  hon.  Qentleman  had  any 
relation  to  the  Bubject  then  under  the  con- 
Bideration  of  the  House. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  that  somewhat 
extraneous  topics  bad  been  introduced  into 
that  discussion;  but  he  thought  the  hon. 
Gentleman  was  rather  exceeding  the 
bounds  usually  accepted  upon  such  occa- 
aipns. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  resumed :  He  would 
Boon  finish  what  he  had  to  say  upon  that 
Babject.  The  priest  told  one  of  his  con- 
gregation that  if  he  sent  his  child  to  the 
Protestant  school  he  would  change  the 
child  into  a  rat.  The  House  should  bear 
in  mind  that  this  was  a  matter  of  import- 
ance considered  in  relation  to  the  enormous 
adfantages  which  education  would  confer 
on  Ireland.  The  poor  man  was  some- 
what intimidated  by  that  announcement, 
and  after  consulting  with  bis  wife  he  said 
that  he  was  resolved  on  sending  the  child 
to  the  school,  but  that  for  fear  the  priest 
would  do  what  be  threatened  they  had  bet- 
ter kill  the  cat.  ['•  Question!"]  He  did 
not  know  what  bon.  Gentlemen  wanted, 
and  he  would  sit  down  and  let  them  state 
their  objections  to  the  course  he  was  pur- 
Buing. 

Lord    DUNKELLIN    said,    that    the 
Secretary   to  the   Treasury    had   argued 
that  the  increase  in  the  taxation  of  Ireland 
was  in   proportion  to  the  increase  in  her 
prosperity  ;  hut  he  had  failed  to  give  any 
proof  that  between  the  years   1841   and 
1861   the   prosperity   of  Ireland   had  in- 
creased in  such  a  ratio  to  that  of  England 
as  to  justify  the  increase  in  the  taxation. 
Whatever   might  appear  to  be  the  case, 
those  who  knew  the  two  countries  practi- 
cally were  aware  that  this   was   not  so. 
The  bon.  Gentleman  had  gone  on  to  show 
that  a  great  part  of  the  increased  revenue 
came  from  the  duty  on  spirits.     But  this 
was  really  no  just  cause  for  complacency. 
The  duty  might  have  increased,  but  what 
had  become  of  the  distillers  ?     To  go  no 
further  than  the  town  with  which  he    was 
connected  (Galway),   where  were  the  dis- 
tilleries that  formerly  were  one  of  its  most 
remarkable  features  ?     The  complaint  in 
Ireland  was,  that  so  high  a  duty  had  been 
imposed  upon  many  of  her  manufactures 
as  had  crippled  the  energies  of  the  people. 
It  was   true  that   these  protective  duties 
bad   been   by  degrees    swept  away,    but 
while  the  spirit  duty  bad   been  doubled, 
Ireland  was  also  called  upon  to  bear  her  full 
aharo  of  the  other  imposts  placed  upon  the 


kingdom.  When  Sir  Robert  Peel  intro- 
duced the  income  tax,  he  specially  exempted 
Ireland,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  too 
poor  to  bear  it,  and  instead  of  it  he  raised 
the^ipirit  duty,  and  imposed  an  additional 
stamp  duty.  Since  then  the  spirit  duty 
had  been  doubled,  the  stamp  doty  still  re« 
mained,  and  they  had  got  the  income  tax 
in  addition.  He  was  quite  aware  that 
this  taxation  had  been  imposed  by  the 
Liberal  side  of  the  House;  but  as  the  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  the  Treasury  Bench  had 
supported  the  policy,  it  was  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 
He  should  not  recommend  his  hon.  Friend 
to  press  the  Motion ;  but  it  was  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Government,  when  adjust- 
ing the  financial  burdens  of  the  next  year, 
would  consider  whether  there  were  not 
some  grounds  for  the  complaints  made  of 
injustice  and  inequality  in  the  taxation  of 
Ireland. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  said, 
that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Irish  Taxation  would,  if  it  were  ex- 
amined, disprove  some  of  the  statements 
made  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  Mr« 
Senior  had  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  Ireland  was  a  poor  country  because 
she  was  overtaxed,  but  that  she  was  over- 
taxed because  she  was  poor.  The  Com- 
mittee reported— 

"  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  large  increase 
which  your  Committee  have  noticed  in  the  general 
taxation  between  1852  and  1862,  and  agnin  in  the 
local  taxation  since  1845,  should  have  given  rise 
to  complaint.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  louder 
complaints  should  have  been  made  hj  Ireland 
than  by  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
pressure  of  taxation  will  be  felt  most  by  the 
weakest  part  of  the  community,  and  as  the  ave- 
rage wealth  of  the  Irish  taxpayers  is  less  than  the 
average  wealth  of  the  English  taxpayers,  the 
ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  heavy  taxation  is  evi- 
dently less  than  the  ability  of  England." 

It  was  conclusively  proved  before  the  Com- 
mittee that  Ireland  enjoyed  little  exemp- 
tion from  taxation  now,  and,  secondly, 
that  she  was  far  from  able  to  bear  equal 
taxation  with  England.  She  enjoyed  no 
exemption  now  except  from  assessed  taxes 
and  laud  tax.  No  policy  could  be  worse 
than  that  of  equal  taxation  for  Ire- 
land. Every  statesman  had  accepted  tho 
principle  that  it  was  wiser  and  better 
to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the  weaker 
kingdom,  and  the  experience  of  the  last 
few  years  had  shown  that  the  principle 
was  sound.  Ireland  had  become  much 
worse  to  live  in  than  it  had  been  ;  and  as 
Irish  landlords  were  taunted  with  non- 
ronidonoOi  he  would  ask  what  advantage 
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tbere  was  to  induce  them  to  live  in  a 
remote  part  of  the  Empire,  cut  off  from 
the  advantages  of  civilization  ?  In  Ire- 
land there  was  hardly  any  trade  or  pro- 
fession to  which  landlords  could  bring  up 
their  sons.  All  the  great  rewards  of  the 
military,  naval,  and  civil  services,  every- 
thing was  centred  in  London  ;  and  yet 
when  Irish  landlords  came  to  live  here 
they  were  taunted  with  a  want  of  patriot- 
ism. One  circumstance  which  made  equal 
taxation  anything  but  equal  in  Ireland  was 
the  absence  of  a  large  middle  class,  which 
in  England,  in  times  of  misfortune,  came 
like  a  buffer  between  the  poor  and  the 
rich.  In  Ireland  the  small  farmer  and  the 
labourer  constituted  the  only  class  besides 
the  landlord  class,  and  the  landlord  might 
have  paid  income  tax  upon  the  full  amount 
of  his  income,  and  next  year  find  it  much 
below  that  amount.  There  was  less  savin;; 
of  money  and  less  accumulation  of  capital 
in  Ireland  than  here.  Hon.  Members  who 
believed  that  Ireland  was  exempt  from 
taxation  ought  to  read  the  evidence  taken 
by  the  Committee  on  the  subject.  He 
commended  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal 
for  having  taken  up  the  subject,  which 
ought  to  be  dealt  with  independently  of 
party  politics.  He  was  glad  that  the 
leading  question  of  the  day  as  regarded 
Ireland — that  of  Irish  railways — was  un- 
der the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  Government,  free  from  the  outcry 
that  prevailed  in  Ireland.  It  would  be 
unwise  to  deal  with  this  question  as  one 
connected  with  taxation.  England  owed 
a  great  debt  to  Ireland  in  respect  of  the 
railways,  for  if  the  plan  of  Lord  Bentinck 
had  been  carried  out  Government  would 
have  done  in  Ireland  what  had  been  done 
in  foreign  countries ;  the  island  would 
have  been  properly  surveyed,  and  the  pro- 
per lines  would  have  been  constructed. 
The  proposal  to  do  that  in  Ireland  having 
been  negatived,  this  country  was  under 
some  sort  of  obligation  to  deal  favourably 
with  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the  Irish 
railways  ought  to  be  amalgamated  for 
better  management  and  control  ;  and  if  a 
loss  attended  the  necessary  change,  it  was 
undoubtedly  to  the  interest  of  England 
that  it  should  be  borne  by  the  Imperial 
Government.  He  hoped  the  Government 
would  inquire  whether  there  was  any  mode 
of  dealing  with  the  railways  other  than  the 
wholesale  one  of  purchasing  every  line. 
If  the  lines  were  sold,  they  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  great  English  companies, 
who  would  work  them  for  their  own  advan- 
tage. If  it  was  the  interest  of  the  country ' 
Sir  Frederick  Eeyg(ft$ 


that  the  Irish  railways  should  be  taken  up 
by  Government,  the  cost  of  the  operation 
ought  to  be  borne  by  both  countries. 

Mr.  SYNAN,  while  in  favour  of  a  re- 
duction of  taxation  in  Ireland,  so  as  to 
give  that  country  an  equality  of  taxation 
proportioned  to  her  ability  to  meet  it,  also 
thought  that  every  landlord  and  every  otber 
person  of  influence  in  that  country  had  a 
duty  to  discharge  towards  her  by  residing 
and  spending  his  income  there.  The  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury  attempted  to  re- 
concile the  theoretical  prosperity  of  Ireland 
with  her  practical  misery.  Like  the  patient 
who  ought  to  recover  and  did  not,  Ireland, 
tested  by  her  taxation,  instead  of  being 
miserable  ought  to  be  prosperous.  The 
hon.  Gentleman  said  that  the  wealth  of 
England  was  evidence  of  her  capacity  to 
bear  taxation  ;  but  of  Ireland  he  said  her 
taxation  was  the  evidence  of  her  prosperity. 
In  one  case,  he  argued  from  the  cause  to 
the  effect,  and  in  the  other  from  the  effect 
to  the  cause.  A  poor  nation  might  bear 
taxation  and  be  crushed  by  it ;  a  wealthy 
one  became  prosperous  notwithstanding  it. 
He  quite  conceded  that  capitation  was  not 
a  true  test  of  disproportionate  taxation; 
the  real  test  was  the  wealth  of  two  conn* 
tries  ;  and  be  was  astonished  that  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  did  not  see  the 
disproportion  between  the  wealth  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Ireland  and  their  equality  of 
taxation.  The  disproportion  was  as  19  to 
I.  The  savings  banks  deposits  were  as 
18|  to  I  ;  the  Post  Office  was  as  14  to  1; 
the  receipts  of  railways  were  as  19^  to  1 ; 
Government  Stock  was  as  19  to  I  ;  and  the 
probate  and  succession  duty  was  as  16  to 
1.  Taking  the  average,  the  wealth  of 
Ireland  was  as  19  to  1,  when  compared 
with  the  wealth  of  England,  while  the 
taxation  was  as  to  9  to  I.  Ireland  there- 
fore was,  in  proportion  to  her  capacity, 
taxed  twice  as  much  as  Great  Britain,  and 
here  he  might  remark  that  the  fact  of  the 
taxation  of  Ireland  was  no  proof  of  the 
wealth  of  that  country.  The  hon.  Member 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  alluded 
to  the  amount  of  grants  given  to  Ireland 
as  compared  to  those  made  to  England j 
but  if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  investigated 
the  matter  more  closely,  he  would  bare 
found  that  three-fourths  of  the  amount 
granted  to  Ireland  was  granted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  constabulary,  whicn 
was  in  reality,  as  recent  events  had  prored, 
a  military  and  Imperial  body,  kept  up 
for  Imperial  purposes.  Another  argument 
which  had  been  adduced  was  that  the  pf^ 
aperity  of  Ireland  iroa  not  ia  theleM^**' 
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fected  bj  ber  being  (axed  more  in  proportion 
than  England ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out 
that,  wbetber  the  fact  were  so  or  not,  it 
was  entirely  foreign  to  the  present  Resolu- 
tion, which  simply  affirmed  that  there  was 
a  disproportion  of  taxation — and  he  defied 
any  hon.  Member  Ho  deny  that  proposition. 
With  regard  to  green  crops  alone,  he  might 
mention  that  between  the  years  1860  and 
1866,  there  had  been  a  diminution  to  the 
extent  of  150,000  acres,  and  other  kinds  of 
crops  had  diminished  to  a  similar  extent. 
To  say  that  prices  had  increased,  while  the 
amount  of  produce  had  diminished,  was  no 
argument  at  all,  because  the  one  fact  was 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  other.  Then, 
again,  no  one  acquainted  with  the  country 
would  set  the  increase  of  pasture  lands 
against  the  diminution  of  that  which  was 
the  source  of  the  people's  labour  and  the 
nation's  wealth.  As  to  the  emigration, 
he  begged  to  inform  the  House  that  it  was 
taking  away  the  real  bone  and  sinew  and 
the  trained  skill  of  Ireland,  and  was  leav- 
ing behind  it  a  weak  and  imbecile  popula- 
tion, whose  woges,  indeed,  might  increase 
at  certain  places  and  during  particular 
seasons,  though  not  on  an  average  of 
twelve  months.  The  pay  of  the  navvies, 
for  instance,  which  was  at  one  time  Is,  2(1. 
per  day,  had  at  one  time  increased  to 
1«.  \0d.,  but  at  the  present  moment  it  was 
nothing  at  all.  In  conclusion,  he  expressed 
a  hope  that  the  Resolution  would  be  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  believed 
that  he  was  the  only  English  Member  on 
the  Committee  referred  to,  and  he  must  say 
that  he  regretted  extremely  that  this  sub- 
ject should  have  been  again  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  That  Committee 
had  endeavoured  to  form  an  unbiassed  opi- 
nion, and  it  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  Ireland 
was  not  owing  to  the  taxation  of  that  coun- 
try. He  objected  to  the  unfairness  of  hon. 
Members  in  bringing  forward  Irish  ques- 
tions, as  if  English  Members  took  no 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  Ireland.  He 
firmly  believed  that  the  prosperity  of  Ire- 
land was  bound  up  in  that  of  England,  and 
that  England's  well-being  was  Ireland's  also; 
the  statistics  which  had  been  collated  by 
the  Committee  upon  which  he  had  sat  from 
time  to  time  during  two  years  bore  out  thot 
statement,  and  he  was  sure  that  if  English 
Members  would  trouble  themselves  to  en- 
quire into  and  discuss  Irish  questions  the 
common  object  would  be  more  efficiently 
secured. 

TOI.  CLXXXyill.  [thibd  sbbibs.] 


Mr.  BRTJEN  was  of  opinion  that  the 
heavy  duties  upon  spirits  and  malt  in  Ire- 
land were  matters  worthy  of  the  gravest  and 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  small  justice  might  be  done 
to  Ireland  if  these  taxes  were  modified  or 
reduced.  The  wealthy  classes  had  it,  how- 
ever, perhaps  more  in  their  power  than  any 
body  to  improve  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try. Ireland  suffered  much  from  **  absen- 
teeism,"and  she  would  still  suffer  until  that 
system  was  abandoned.  If  those  who  drew 
large  revenues  from  the  country  continued 
to  live  in  another  country  and  to  spend  there 
the  wealth  acquired  in  Ireland  she  would 
necessarily  remain  poor  ;  but  if  they  would 
spend  their  money  where  it  was  earned  and 
reside  on  their  own  estates  there  would  be 
more  hope  for  peace  and  prosperity  being 
restored. 

Mr.  M'EENNA  asked  hon.  Members  how 
they  could  reconcile  the  facts  that  the  tax- 
ation of  Ireland  anterior  to  the  Union  was 
one-fortieth  of  the  entire  taxation  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  that  it  was  a  twelfth  in 
1853,  and  was  now  a  ninth  ?  How  had 
this  difference  arisen,  and  was  it  justifiable? 
That  was  the  question  he  propounded  for 
solution  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  Ire- 
land's having  increased  to  a  greater  extent 
in  proportion  than  England  had  ;  his  only 
object  was  to  ascertain  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  amend  the  law  in  accordance  with 
those  facts.  He  would  not  press  his  Mo- 
tion to  a  division,  as  he  felt  that  the  dis- 
cussion which  had  taken  place  would  in 
some  measure  tend  to  the  accomplishment 
of  the  object  he  had  had  in  view. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

DISTRICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  OFFICERS 
(IRELAND).— LEAVE.— FIRST    READING. 

Lord  NAAS  rose  to  move  for  leave  to 
introduce  a  Bill  which  proposed  to  make 
important  alterations  in  the  laws  for  regu- 
lating the  District  Lunatic  Asylums  in 
Ireland.  For  many  years  the  officers  and 
servants  in  those  institutions  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government ;  he  thought 
however  that  the  time  had  now  come  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  two  Chief  Offi- 
cers, the  power  of  appointing  all  the  eni" 
ployis  of  these  establishments  might  be 
taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  for  this  the  Bill  provided.  The  second 
and  more  important  part  of  the  Bill  re- 
ferred to  the  custody  of  dangerous  lunatics, 
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under  the  provisions  of  an  old    Statute. 
For  many  years  it  had  been  customary  in 
Ireland  for  magistrates  to   commit  these 
persons  to  gaol — a  barbarous  system,  quite 
at  variance  with  every  sound  principle  as 
regards  the  treatment  of  the  insane.     The 
practice  arose  from  an  attempt  being  made 
by  a  lunatic  in    1800  on   the  life  of  the 
King,   when   an  Act  was   passed   autho- 
rizing the  magistrates  of  England  to  com- 
mit dangerous  lunatics  to  prison.     That 
Act   was   made    the    subject    of    remon- 
strance on  the  part  of  various  Commissions 
and  Committees,  and  was  subsequently  re- 
pealed.     In    1838,   notwithstanding    the 
experience  which  had  been  gained  of  the 
working  of  the  former  Act  in  reference  to 
England,  a  similar  measure  was  passed  for 
Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  committal 
of  an  outrage  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and 
from  that   time    to  the   present  moment 
notliing  in  the  working  of  that  Act  had 
proved  that  it  was  either  beneficial  or  desi- 
rable, while   several  Committees  had  re- 
ported against   it.     It   might  perhaps  be 
urged  that  the  present  system  was  required 
because  there  was  so  little  accommodation 
to  be  found   in  the  lunatic  asylums  of  the 
country,  but  the  objection  was  one,  he  was 
glad  to  say,  which   had  been  partially,  and 
would  soon  be  altogether,  removed.     On 
the  31st  of   December,  1866,   the  total 
number  of  lunatics  in  gaol  was  only  321. 
The  unfortunate  persons  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred could  be  immediately  provided  with 
accommodation  ;    and,  therefore,    as    the 
new   lunatic  asylums   in    progress    would 
provide   accommodation   for   600   or  800 
patients  ample  room  would  be  found  with- 
out difficulty.     It  was  impossible  to  over- 
rate the  evils  of  the  present  system.     Not 
only  was  the  practice  exccedinoiy  barbarous 
to  the  lunatics  themselves,  but  the  presence 
of  a  number  of  these  prisoners  rendered  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  prisoners.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill. 

Mr.  BAGWELL  thought  that  the  great 
defect  in  the  present  system  was  that  the 
medical  men  were  not  trained  to  the  treat- 
ment of  lunatics;  and  until  that  evil  had 
been  thoroughly  remedied  legislation  of 
any  kind  would  not,  he  believed,  be  produc- 
tive of  much  benefit. 

Sir  FREDERICK  HEYGATE  said, 
that  the  reason  why  the  Act  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  referred  was  originally 
passed,  was  because  these  lunatics  could 
not  be  otherwise  provided  for  ;  and  he 
should  be  glad  to  learn  what  course  it  was 
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proposed  to  take  should  the  lunatic  aiy- 
lums  of  the  country  at  any  future  time 
become  too  full  to  receive  any  fresh  in- 
mates ? 

Lord  CLAUD  HAMILTON  pointed 
out  the  importance  of  treating  lunacy  in  its 
incipient  stage. 

Lord  NAAS,  in  replying,  expressed 
his  belief  that  sufficient  accommodation, 
could  easily  be  provided.  No  class  bad  a 
stronger  claim  to  consideration  than  dan* 
gerous  lunatics,  for  if  taken  to  an  asjlam 
they  were  often  rapidly  cored,  whereas  if 
sent  to  a  gaol  they  might  require  confin^ 
ment  for  months  or  perhaps  for  life.  The 
governors,  therefore,  even  at  the  risk  of 
overcrowding  asylums,  would,  he  was  sore, 
feel  bound  to  provide  accommodation  for 
this  class. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  nppointment  of  the  Oi* 
cers  and  SerTants  of  District  Lunatic  Asylumi  in 
Ireland,  and  to  alter  and  amend  the  Law  relating 
to  the  custody  of  Dangerous  Lunatics  and  Did- 
gerous  Idiots  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  broogbt  in 
by  Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Attobnit  Gikibil  for 
Ibbland. 
Bill presented^tLndreadibetrBt  time.  [BiU84S.] 

CUSTOKS  BEYEmTB  BILL. 

Bill  "  to  alter  cerUin  Duties  and  to  ameod  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Customs,"  preMenUd,  asd 
read  the  first  time.    [Bill  238.] 

INLAND   BEYENTE   BILL. 

Bill  "  to  alter  certain  Duties  and  to  amend  the 
Laws  relating  to  the  Inland  Revenue,"  pretinUd, 
and  read  the  first  time.     [Bill  239.] 

CABRIEBS  ACT  AKBKBMXNT  BIU. 

Coniidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  io  ^ 
Bill  to  further  amend  the  Carriers  Act. 

Resolution    reported:  —  Bill    ordered  io  be 

brought  in  by  Mr.  Bazlbt,  Mr.  Cobwwall  Lies, 

Mr.    WtLBRAHAH    EoBRTOif,    and    Mr.  Willuk 

Edward  Forstbr. 

BiU  presented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  313.] 

LOCAL  OGYEEKMSNT  SUPPLEMEKTAL  (VO.  6} 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Oathorki  HiWt 
Bill  to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  under 
**  The  Local  Government  Act,  1858,"  relating  to 
the  districts  of  Exeter,  Devonport,  Reading,  war- 
ley,  and  Midgley  ;  and  for  other  purposes  relatiTO 
to  certain  districts  under  the  said  Act,  crdertd  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gatbobsb  fii«»T 
and  Mr.  ScLATBR-BooTn.  . 

BiU  pr€4ented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  3iti 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'doek. 
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HOUSE    OP    COMMONS, 
Wednesday^  July  10,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— Orcfem/— Justices 
of  the  Peace  Disqualification  Removal  *  ;  Dub- 
lin Metropolitan  Police.* 

JHrst  Reading — Justices  of  the  Peace  Disqualifi- 
cation Removal  *  [245] ;  Dublin  Metropolitan 
Police*  [246]. 

Second  Reading — Education  of  the  Poor  [111]  ; 
Railway  and  Joint  Stock  Companies  Accounts* 
[188]. 

Third  Beading^BsamB  of  Matrimony*  [141], 
and  passed. 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  POOR  BILL. 
{Mr,  Bruce,  Mr,  W,  E,  Forster,  Mr,  Algemnn 

Egerton,) 
[bill   111.]      SECOND  READING . 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  BRUCE  thought  it  due  to  the 
House,  on  rising  to  move  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  to  explain  why  at  so  late  a 
period  of  the  Session  he  brought  forward  a 
subject  likely  to  lead  to  protracted  dis- 
cussion. He  held,  in  common,  he  believed, 
with  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  that  there  was  an  urgeut  ne- 
cessity for  doing  something  to  extend  edu- 
cation, and  he  believed  that  a  discussion 
of  the  best  manner  of  effecting  that  object, 
oUhough  it  miglit  not  lead  to  immediate 
legislation,  would  be  useful  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  out  the  facts,  and  eliciting  opi- 
nion. He  felt  it  less  easy  to  justify  him- 
self from  the  charge  of  presumption  in 
undertaking  a  task  which  had  proved  too 
great  for  men,  so  far  his  superiors  in  ability 
and  authority  in  that  House.  When  he 
called  to  mind  that  measures  similar  to 
this  had  been  submitted  by  Lord  Russell, 
Mr.  Cobden,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  John  Pak- 
ington,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson,  and  Lord 
Granville,  and  that  they  had  failed  to 
secure  their  acceptance  by  Parliament,  he 
might  naturally  hesitate  to  enter  upon  the 
same  task.  Nearly  twelve  years,  however, 
had  elapsed  since  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Stanley)  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Sir  John  Pakington)  brought  in  their 
Bill  on  the  subject,  which  was  withdrawn 
without  a  division,  and  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  Lord  Russell  moved  his  Reso- 
lutions, which  were  rejected  by  a  consider- 
able majority.  Both  those  proposals  were 
designed  to  supplement  the  existing  sys- 
tem. In  1858  the  present  Secretary  for 
War  (Sir  John  Pakington)  obtained  the 
appointment  of  a  Commission,  well-known 
<i8  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  Commission, 
aad  their  Report,  presented  ia  1861,  led  to 


the   introduction   of    the   Revised    Code, 
which,  though  mainly  aiming  at  the  im- 
provement of  education  and  at  the  preven- 
tion of  lavish  expenditure,  also  contemplated 
the  extension  of  education.    That  Code  had 
been  in   operation   a    sufficient  length  of 
time  to  test  its  operation  in  both  respects. 
To  justify  the  introduction  of  the  present 
measure,  he  was  bound  to  show  that  the 
measures  hitherto  adopted  had  proved  in- 
sufficient, and  this  proof  must  be  based  on  an 
estmate  of  the  number  of  children  at  school 
and  the  number  that  ought  to  be  there. 
Accepting  the  axiom  of  the  Committee  of 
Council   that  one-sixth  of  the  population 
ought  to  be  at  elementary  schools  for  the 
labouring  classes,  and  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  average  attendance  was  usually  about 
one- fourth  less  than   the  number  on    the 
books,  there  ouglit  (taking  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales,  to  which  alone  the 
Bill  applied,  at  21.000.000)  to  be  3,500,000 
at  elementary  schools   for    the   labouring 
classes.     A  deduction  of  one-fourth,  or  say 
900,000,  would  give  an  average  attendance 
of  2,600,000.     Now,  the  number  actually 
attending  schools  assisted    by  the   State 
was  1,200,000,  the  average  attendance  in 
1866  being  903,561  ;  so  that  there    re- 
mained to  be  accounted  for  no  less  than 
2.300,000  on  the  books,  and  1,700,000  in 
average  attendance.     At  the  time  of  the 
Commission  in  1858  there  were  2,165,926 
children  in   schools  of  every    description, 
and  the  Commissioners  found  that  1  in  7*7 
of  the  population  of  England  represented 
the  numbers  on  the  books,  which  would  be 
equivalent  to  1  in   10  in  average  attend- 
ance.    In  Prussia  the  attendance   was  1 
in  6*25,  audit  had  been  argued  by  the  Na- 
tional Society  that  our  system  could  not 
be  very  defective,  since  it  produced  an  at- 
tendance   of  1   in  7|,  as  compared  with 
the    Prussian  compulsory    system,  which 
led  to   an  attendance  of    1   in  6 J.      The 
true  comparison,  however,  was  between  1 
in  6|  in  Prussia,   and  1  in  10  in  England, 
for,  owing  less  perhaps  to  compulsion  than 
to   the   social   habits    of  the  people,    the 
average  attendance   in   Prussia  was  very 
nearly  equivalent   to  the    number  on  the 
books.     Moreover,  the  English  attendance 
comprised  all  sorts  of  schools,  including  at 
the  date  of  the  Commission  (1858)  three 
divisions  which  they  classified  as — 

Ist.  Schools  receiving    Government 

Grants 917,255 

2nd.  Public  Schools,  unassisted          .  675,155 

drd.  Private  Adventure  Schools        .  573,516 


Total 


2,165,926 
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Theso   were  tlio  numbers  in  the  books ; 
and  wlile  the  Commissioners  found  a  ma- 
jority of  the  schools  in  the  second  division 
to  be  iudiCFerent,  they  represented  the  third 
division  to  be  almost  wholly  bad.     Half, 
therefore,  of  these  English  schools  were 
then,  ond  are  now,  of   a   far  inferior  de- 
scription to  the  ordinary  Prussian  schools, 
which  are,  on  an  average,  equal  to  our  as- 
sisted  schools.      Thus,  not  only  was  the 
attendance  in  this  country  inferior  to  that 
of  Prussia,  but  the  inferiority  in  the  quality 
of  the  schools  was  still  more  marked.     It 
was  true  that  since  1858  there  had  been 
an   increase  of  328.730   in  the   numbers 
present  at  inspection  in  assisted  schools, 
the  figures  bein^  757,082   in   1859    and 
1,086,812  in   1866|  showing  an  average 
annual  increase   of  47,000,    whereas   the 
natural  increase  of  population  would  have 
given  an  increase  of  only  33.000.     It  had 
hence  been  inferred  that  the   ratio  of  in- 
crenso  in  school  children  was  greater  than 
that  in  the  population;  but  this  was  a  mis- 
take, for  the  larger  portion  of  this  increase 
was  due  to  the  conversion  of  unaided  into 
assisted  schools.     Probably  not  one-fourth 
of  the  increase  was  an  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of   school    childreo,  for  dur- 
ing the  last    two   years,  while  the  num- 
ber  of  children  in  schools  brought  within 
inspection,   and   nearly  all  within  grants, 
liad  been  154,313,  the  building  grants  had 
only  aided  in  providing  for  35,848.     The 
principal    deficiency  in    school  accommo- 
dation wns  popularly  supposed  to  exist  io 
the  rural  districts,   and  the  Select  Com- 
mittees on  Education,  which  sat  in  1865 
and    1866,   had    confined    their   inquiries 
to  those   districts.      That   deficiency  was 
undoubtedly   great.     The  Report   of  the 
Committee   of  Council  for    1863   showed 
that  only  4.000  parishes,   including  under 
that  term  all  townships  relieving  their  own 
poor,  received  assistance  from  the   State, 
while  11,000  received  none  ;  4,000,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  had  a  population  of  less 
than  200  ;   and  since   1863  probably   be- 
tween  500   and  1.000  parishes   had  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  receive  assist- 
ance ;  but  State  aid  had  certainly  been  slow 
in  reaching  the  poorer  country  parishes. 
He    believed,    however,    that    much    the 
greatest  deficiency  existed  in  our  populous 
towns,   and   the    Commissioners   were   of 
opinion  that  the  bulk  of  uueducated  chil- 
dren were  in  the  towns — 

"  Sir  J.  K.  Shattleworth  coDflneihis  proposal  to 
small  agricultural  populations  and  in  such  parishes 
it  may  perhaps  sometimes  be  usefully  adopted. 

Mr.  jBruce 


But  the  children  in  such  pariiihes  form  a  nnall 
portion  of  the  whole  body  of  unedueited  children. 
The  bulk  of  those  children  are  to  be  found  in 
towns,  and  in  towns  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  cannot  nafAy  be  diminished. 
The  schools  roust  be  large  and  well  TCDtilntcd;  for 
the  children  are  numerous,  and  their  lower  state 
of  health  unfits  them  to  endure  a  bad  atroospbctt, 
Sites  are  procured  with  difficulty  and  at  cnormooi 
expense.  The  children  are  perhaps  intellectuallj 
superior  to  the  children  in  the  poor  agricultural 
districts,  but  morally  inferior  to  them  ;  the  home 
influences  are  generally  worse,  and  the  cooipaa- 
ions  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  the  stmt 
and  in  the  alley  are  still  worse.  It  is  an  axion, 
says  Mr.  Cumin,  that  a  child  led  in  the  streets  is 
ruined.  Such  children  require  the  best  school 
buildings  and  the  best  teachers  that  can  beob* 
tained.  They  cannot  be  aided  iherefore  by  dioi* 
nishing  the  expense  of  education." —  [Repori  ij 
Commistionf  p.  287.] 

Education  was  very  unequally  distributed 
in  different  parts  of  the  rural  districts,  the 
voluntary  system  flourishing  or  languish* 
ing  under  apparently  similar  conditions. 
In  Somersetshire  not  one  parislt  in  fire 
received  aid,  wherens  in  tlie  diocese  of 
Bangor,  103  out  of  110  Church  schools, 
and  in  Kent  66  per  cent  of  the  Chnreh 
schools,  educating  75  per  cent  of  the 
labouring  population,  were  assisted  by  the 
State.  In  the  counties  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  about  two-thirds  of  the 
schools  were  so  assisted.  In  the  diocese  of 
Oxford  half  the  schools  were  receiving  ts- 
sistance  from  the  State  ;  and  no  distinction 
can  be  discovered  between  tlie  locsl  cir- 
cumstances of  those  parishes  which  did  not 
receive  assistance  and  of  those  which  did. 
As  a  general  rule,  it  might  be  said  that 
the  fact  did  not  depend  upon  local  wealth. 
but  upon  the  greater  or  less  liberality  sod 
activity  of  the  gentry.  In  parishes  having 
a  liberal  landlord  and  an  active  clergyi»»fl 
there  wns  no  great  difficulty  in  complji"? 
with  the  conditions  of  the  Conimiitce  of 
Privy  Council.  In  large  towns,  and  more 
especially  in  the  surburbs  of  large  towns, 
the  requisite  elements  of  such  a  sjsteffl 
were  permanently  wanting,  because  ta'^ 
masses  were  congregated  together  without 
their  natural  lenders  and  the  necesssrt 
admixture  of  classes.  The  returns  from 
the  large  towns  would  establish  this  asscr* 
tion  beyond  all  doubt.  He  would  first 
take  the  metropolis.  The  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, in  consequence  of  reprcsentstioiis 
made  to  him,  determined  upon  ascertsjni'j^ 
the  real  extent  of  educational  destitution  m 

liis  diocese,  and  issued  a  circular  to  all  the 
incumbents  of  the  parishes  and  districts'" 
his  diocese,  asking  for  returns  on  the  it«te 
of  education.     These  returns  included  M 
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nearly  as  could  bo  ascertained  the  number 
of  children,  not  only  in  tbe  Church  schools 
but  also  in  schools  not  connected  with  the 
Church.  The  total  population  of  the  dio- 
cese uf  London  (eirclusive,  of  course,  of 
Winchester)  was  2,176,240.  If  his  posi- 
tion were  correct,  that  one-sixth  of  the 
population  ought  to  be  on  the  books  of  the 
schools,  there  should  be  362,000.  The 
returns  gave  the  number  at  sehool. — 
129,332  in  Church  schools,  and  52,693  in 
non-Church  schools.  To  these  might  be 
added  9,122  attending  night  schools,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  191,147.  The  accommoda- 
tion in  schools  of  all  kinds  was  203,545. 
It  would  therefore  appear  that  there  were 
about  170,000  children  not  at  school, 
but  who  ought  to  be  there.  But  as  ob- 
jections might  be  taken  to  averages,  which, 
it  might  be  argued,  were  hypothetical,  and 
would  vary  with  the  varying  constitution 
of  the  population,  he  would  ask  their  at- 
tention to  some  positive  statements  of 
fact,  which  could  not  be  doubted  or  con- 
troTcrted.  The  returns  wero  made  by  162 
clergymen  of  the  diocese  of  London.  Of 
these,  17  stated  thot  there  was  no  school 
in  their  parish  or  district ;  108  that  they 
Tvero  urgently  in  need  of  more  schools.  Of 
1,085  Church  schools  in  the  diocese,  595 
were  aided  and  490  were  unaided.  In  the 
poorer  districts  of  SpitaKields,  Stepney,  Ilq. 
— of  a  population  of  424.590,  one-sixth  or 
70,765,  ought  to  be  at  school.  But  the 
total  attendance  was  only  40,423,  and 
there  was  only  accommodation  altor;e- 
ther  for  44.487.  Of  148  Church  schools 
in  these  latter  districts,  only  58  received 
grants  from  the  State,  and  90  were  un- 
aided. The  following  were  specimens 
from  the  returns  of  the  London  parishes  in 
which  there  were  no  schools  : — 

**  St  Paul's,  Old  Brentford. — National  schools 
wanted ;  none  exist.  St.  Andrew's,  Islington. 
-^No  national  schools  ;  population  Id.OOO  ;  infant 
daj  school  in  debt  £50  ;  difficulty  in  obtaining 
site  for  new  schools.  St.  Matthew's. — Population, 
7,000  ;  no  boys'  school  ;  girls'  and  infant  schools 
for  200  ;  50  boys  obliged  to  be  dismissed  to  turn  a 
mixed  school  into  a  girls'  school ;  new  national 
schools  in  contemplation  ;  half  tho  funds  raised. 
St.  Barnabas. — Population,  7,000  ;  no  schools  ; 
DO  advantageous  site  can  now  be  obtained.  St. 
Philip's,  Dalston. — Population,  10,250;  no  boys' 
sehool ;  infants'  and  mixed  school  lately  enlarged. 
Hackney  Wick  District. — Population  between 
5,000  and  0,000,  and  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  the 
only  school  room  is  a  temporary  building,  which 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  day  school  (for  150  mixed, 
but  chiefly  infants),  Sunday  School  and  temporary 
church.  St.  Paul's,  Tottenham.  —  Population, 
2,765  ;  no  school  buildings ;  an  infant  school  is 
b#ld  in  a  hired  room ;  a  boys'  school  and  infant 


school  contemplated.  St.  Paul's,  Stratford, — 
Population,  7,000,  almost  exclusiTely  of  the  work- 
ing class ;  no  schools ;  if  we  had  school  rooms  we 
should  hare  good  schools,  but  we  have  no  room 
and  no  means  of  procuring  one.  St.  Saviour's, 
St.  Pancnns. — Population,  7,000;  no  schools; 
immense  difficulty  in  obtaining  site.  St.  Paul's, 
Buckingham-gate.  —  Proprietary  chapel  newly 
converted  into  a  district  church  ;  national  schools 
needed  ;  population,  4,000  ;  many  hundred  chil- 
dren around  go  to  no  school  whatever.  St.  Au- 
gustine's, Ilaggerston. — Population.  8,000  ;  new 
district  church  in  progress  ;  no  schools  except  for 
280  infants ;  the  erection  of  boys'  and  girls' 
schools  is  desired." 

He  would  not  weary  the  House  with  any 
more  cases,  but  he  held  in  his  hand  a 
list  of  at  least  20  more  quite  as  strong 
as  these.  Ho  would,  however,  cite  two 
cases  from  the  Children's  Employment 
Commission  to  illustrate  the  state  of  edu- 
cation among  the  young  people  of  the 
metropolis.  Mr.  Lord,  in  his  Report  on 
wholesale  stationers,  said  that  in  an  estab- 
lishment in  Bishopsgate,  where  38  boys 
were  at  work,  half  were  unable  to  read. 
At  another,  in  Upper  Thames  Street, 
where  40  girls,  from  12  to  16  years  of  age, 
were  working,  quite  one-half  wero  unable 
to  read.  The  Report  on  bootmakers  was 
to  the  same  effect — 

"The  boys  who  assist  riveters  in  London, 
whether  they  work  in  factories  or  not.  are  vei7 
ignorant  and  uneducated.  The  majority  cannot 
read.  Even  among  those  who  might  bo  supposed 
to  bo  of  a  rather  higher  class,  from  the  fiict  of 
their  seeking  work  in  the  warehouse  in  preference 
to  the  riveting  shop,  it  is  difficult  to  And  any  who 
can  read  and  write  when  they  are  wanted.  The 
ignorance  which  prevails  in  the  Hackney  Koad  and 
Bethnal  Green  districts  among  the  lads  who  work 
for  the  journeymen,  whether  in  sewn  or  rivet 
work  or  finishing,  is  spoken  of  as  characterittio 
rather  of  the  locality  than  the  trade." 

The  unequal  distribution  of  education,  so 
characteristic  of  our  present  system,  is 
clearly  displayed  by  the  Report  of  the 
Registrar  Geuernl  in  1866,  showing  the 
number  per  cent  of  tho^e  who  were  unable 
to  sign  their  names  in  the  marringo  re- 
gister. In  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square, 
the  number  per  100  was  three  men  and 
three  women  ;  in  St,  George's-in-the  East, 
the  general  average  of  men  and  women 
was  27^  per  cent,  and  in  Bethnal  Green  it 
was  34|  per  cent.  It  was  to  be  remem- 
bered that  to  sign  their  names  was  an 
accomplishment  possessed  by  many  who 
could  write  nothing  else,  and  that  a  per- 
centage like  that  of  St.  George's-in-the- 
East  and  Bethnal  Green  represents  at  least 
one-half  of  the  labouring  classes.  This 
state  of  things  was  not  the  fault  of  tho 
London  clergy  ;  for  he  knew  no  body  of 
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men  who  were  more  entirely  devoted  to 
their  duties.     He  would  now  turn  to  Man- 
chester.    Much  ynluable  information  had 
been  elicited  by  the  labours  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  Education  Aid  Society. 
Tlie  population  of  Manchester  and  Salford 
in  1866  WAS  493,390.     Taking  the  usual 
estimate  of  one-sixth  of   the  population, 
there  ought  to   be   82,295  on  tho  school 
books,  but  there  were  only  55,000  children 
on  the  books  of  schools  of  every  denomi- 
nation, and  38,000  in  average  attendance. 
Deducting   7,000   of  the   easier    classes, 
there  remained  48.000,  which  left  a  total 
of  34,000  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
who  were  not  at  school.     One  of  the  sub- 
jects of  inquiry   by  the   Manchester  and 
Salford   Education   Aid    Society  was   di- 
rected to  the  incomes  of  the  families.  There 
were  33,000  children  found  belonging  to 
families  whose  income,  exclusive  of  rent, 
in  no  case  exceeded  3^.  per  head  per  week, 
the  average  being  2».  0\d,     In  the  year 
1865  they  canvassed    districts  containing 
7,650  families,  having    23.988  children. 
Of  these  chiltlren,  11,086  were  between 
3  and  12  years  of  oge,  of  whom  762  were 
at    work,    4,537    at    school,   and    5,787 
neither  at  work  nor  at  school.     In  other 
words,  for  every  52  children  at  work  or  at 
school,  58  wero  neither  at  work   nor  at 
school.      Only  1  in  14  absentees  was  at 
work,  a  proportion  very  different  from  that 
estimated    by  Mr.  Eraser,  who   supposed 
that  two-thirds  of  the  absentees  were  at 
work  and  one-third  idle.     But  it  might  be 
said,  ••  These  statistics  prove  nothing.  The 
school  figQ  extends  over   nine  years  ;  all 
these  children  may,  therefore,  either  have 
attended   or  may  hereafter  attend  school 
for  some  portion  of  that  time.'*.   But  ex- 
ternal evidence  fully  confirmed  the  accu- 
racy of  the  statement  .and  its  unfavourable 
character.     The  Royal    Commission   pre- 
sided over  by  tho  Duke  of  Newcastle  found 
that  while  in  England  and  Wales  generally 
1  in  7*7  of  the  population  w4s  on  the  books 
of  schools,  in  Lancashire  there  was  only 
1  in  13*3,  and  a  large  number  of  those 
who  could  read  and  write  did  so  very  im- 
perfectly.    An  examination  made  last  year 
in  Manchester  showed  that  out  of  1,660 
young  persons,  indifferently  selected,  be- 
tween 12  and  20  years  of  age,  as  many  as 
759  could  not  read.     The  Report  of  the 
Registrar  General  returned  20  men  and 
47  women,  bein^  an  average  of  33i  per 
cent,  who  signed  the  marrioge  register  by 
marks.     The  inference  is,  that  about  half 
of  the  labouring  population  are  unable  to 
Mr*  Bruce 


write  CTen  their  names.  In  Hanebesterand 

Salford  all  parties  of  all  denomin&tions, 

with   very   few   exceptions,  concurred  in 

asking  for  power  to  raise  an  edacational 

rate.      The  want  of  schools  was  not  so 

great  an  evil  as  their  unequal  distribation 

throughout  those  great  cities.    Bat  funds 

were  needed  for  providing  better  schools, 

and  especially  for  supplying  free  schools  in 

the  poorer  districts.     He  would  now  turn 

to  Birmingham,  where  a  minute  inquiry 

had  been  made  by  a  most  competent  per* 

son.  Dr.  Gover,  principal  of  the  Worcester, 

Lichfield,  and  Hereford  Training  College. 

He  affirmed  that — 

"  Between  the  ages  of  Ave  and  ten  there  were 
only  18,518  scholars,  being  only  46  per  cent  cf 
the  population  between  these  ages.  Between  the 
ages  of  10  and  15,  out  of  84,495,  there  were 
0,026  scholars— that  is,  28*78  per  cent,  or  leu 
than  1  in  3." 

Dr.  Gover  added— 

"  Tet  can  we  rest  content,  as  Members  of  a  greet 
State,  as  oitixens  of  a  great  manicipality,  with 
the  fact  staring  us  in  the  face  that  less  than  bilf 
our  population  of  school  age  are  being  fitted  bf 
education  for  their  future  duties  V* 

Dr.  Gover,  speaking  of  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  schools,  gave  reasons  for  iti 
existence  in  Birmingham  applicable  to  all 
the  populous  districts  of  the  country  :— 

"  At  some  parts  of  the  borough,  schools  lie  w 
thickly  together  that  one  can  thrive  only  »t  the 
expense  of  some  of  its  neighbours ;  at  other  parts, 
they  overflow  with  scholars,  for  their  utmost  »^ 
oommodation  is  too  little  for  districts  in  which 
year  by  year  dwellings  are  being  erected  by  bos* 
dreds.  In  central  districts,  where  dwell  the  moit 
necessitous,  and  where  the  residents  aboro  the 
manual  labour  class  are  becoming  fewer,  from 
want  of  extraneous  help,  a  small  school  feebly 
lingers  on  in  buildings  designed  for  larger  doo- 
bers  ;  or  because  the  fees  must  be  low  in  theij 
quarters,  reduction  of  expense  is  parcbssed 
by  reduction  in  the  staff  and  cfl8clency  of  the 
teachers.  In  outlying  districts  a  class,  better  off 
by  their  readiness  to  pay  higher  fees,  outbids  the 
poorer  for  tho  limited  space,  so  that  the  latter  are 
left  untaught/' 

Dr.  Gover  also  referred  to  the  difficulties 
attending  the  voluntary  system  in  Urge 
towns,  in  language  which  was  worthy  the 
attention  of  the  House — 

"  Neither,  in  considering  whether  we  can  troit 
to  the  power  of  this  system  in  the  borough,  for 
the  future  must  it  be  overlooked  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  cost  of  sites  and  of  erection  has  beooias 
greater  yearly  ;  while,  on  the  other,  all  those  wW 
possess  a  moderate  competency,  or  even  •^!J'*j. 
tolerable  income,  fly  from  the  town  »t«elf  to  dweu 
in  the  purer  air  of  suburbs,  or  of  villages  oi  vii 
by  railway  sides.      The  separation  of  class«J 
however  unavoidable,  keeping  pace  with  *<*^*° 
of  wealth,  with  ideas  of  health  or  ,<^'""^'^!J{ 
comes  a  deadlier  evil  every  day.     '^^^.^^Wk 
fashion    their   own  communities  oatiio^» 
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labouring  or  the  necessitous  classes  are  left  to 
form  societies  solely  by  themselves  within  the 
town.  It  is  almost  in  vain  that  ministers  of  re- 
ligion seek  to  enlist,  systematically  at  least,  the 
sympathies  of  the  richer,  who  live  apart,  for 
plans  of  social  good  within  their  densely  crowded 
courts  ;  vainer  far  for  them  to  ask  the  means  of 
providing  instruction  for  every  child  from  the 
population  which  throngs  around  them,  living 
from  hand  to  mouth." 

He  would  now  ask  to  be  allowed  to  read 
one  out  of  many  proofs  of  widespread  igno- 
rance in  Birmingham  which  would  be  found 
in  the  Third  Report  of  the  Children's  Em- 
ployment Commission.  Mr.  White  examined 
80  young  persons  of  from  7  to  16  years 
of  age  at  one  large  factory,  and  found  that 
72*5  per  cent  admitted  that  they  could  not 
read.  Referring  to  the  Report  of  (he 
Registrar  General  it  would  be  found  that 
30|  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of 
Birmingham  were  unable  to  write  their 
names  in  the  marriage  register.  Yet  no 
town  in  the  kingdom  had  exerted  itself 
more  Yigorously  in  the  cause  of  education 
than  Birmingham.  The  failure  arose  not 
from  want  of  zeal ;  but  because  the  system 
was  ill  adapted  to  such  places,  and  broke 
down  in  providing  for  large  masses  of 
children  in  populous  districts.  Fie  would 
next  take  Bristol.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Factory  Inspectors,  1866,  it  would  bo  seen 
that  Mr.  Stansfeld,  certifying  surgeon  of 
Bristol,  found  that  out  of  890  children  and 
young  persons  examined  425  were  totally 
ignorant.  He  would  nqw  go  to  North  Staf- 
fordshire. Dr.  Arlidge,  of  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  certifying  physician  under  the  Fac- 
tory Acts,  examined  1,000  children  and 
young  persons  (between  the  ages  of  8  and 
18)  in  1866,  of  whom  2^  per  cent  were 
under  12  years  of  age.  He  found  that  15 
per  cent  could  read  common  words  pretty 
well,  and  could  write  from  dictation,  and 
18  per  cent  knew  their  letters  and  could 
spell  words  of  one  syllable,  but  could  not 
write  ;  24  per  cent  could  by  spelling  make 
out  simple  names,  and  could  manage  to 
write  their  names  ;  42  per  cent  did  not  efen 
know  their  letters  ;  and  only  24  per  cent 
had  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic.  The 
evidence  of  Dr.  Arlidge  would  be  found  in 
the  Report  of  Factory  Inspectors,  1866. 
The  Inspector  of  Factories  in  the  same 
district,  and  in  the  same  year,  made  a 
similar  Report.     He  said — 

"Between  the  1  st  of  September  .ind  the  31st  of 
December,  1866,  7,048  children  and  young  per- 
sons under  16  years  of  age  were  educationaljj 
tested,  vivd  voce,  by  the  certifying  surgeons  to  19 
principal  cotton  works  in  Lancashire,  Yorkshire, 
and  Cheshire,  and  2,178  children  and  young  per- 


sons were  also  equally  tested  in  the  earthenware* 
colliery,  and  iron  districts  of  North  Staffordshire- 
Of  the  former  63  per  cent  could  read,  of  the  latter 
only  26  per  cent. 

He  had  been  charged  lately  by  Mr.  Frnser 
with  exaggeration  in  stating  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  working  population  were  un- 
educated. Yet  here  were  figures  which 
went  far  beyond  his  statement,  and  led  to 
the  inference  that  it  was  very  much  below 
the  truth.  Mr.  Longe,  in  the  third  Re- 
port of  the  Children's  Employment  Com- 
mission, said — 

"  The  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  promote 
elementary  education  among  the  populations 
engaged  in  the  staple  trades  and  manufactures  of 
Staffordshire  and  the  adjoining  districts  are  well 
known  through  Mr.  Norris's  Reports.  Neverthe- 
less, in  his  Report  of  1861,  he  is  only  able  to  say 
that  one-third  of  the  children  in  the  'annual 
grant'  schools  of  his  district  are  able  to  *read 
fairly  well  what  they  are  accustomed  to  read,  and 
that  about  1  in  12  can  read  whatever  is  put  before 
them.'" 

In  South  Staffordshire  it  appeared  from 
Mr.  Longe 's  Report  that — 

"  Large  numbers  were  found  to  go  to  work  at 
many  of  the  occupations  of  the  district  under  ten 
years  of  age,  and  of  those  found  at  work  and  ex- 
amined by  Mr.  Longe,  although  it  included  those 
up  to  the  age  of  14,  he  says  that  not  much  more 
than  one-half  were  able  to  read." 

Many  boys  told  him  they  bad  been  good 
scholars,  but  they  had  quite  forgotten  all 
they  had  learnt;  and  Mr.  Longe's  con- 
clusion upon  this  subject  is — 

"  That  many  of  the  boys  now  at  work  have 
never  been  to  school  at  all,  while  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  who  have  been  to  school  previously 
to  beginning  work  lose  after  a  few  months  almost 
all  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired,  owing  to 
the  absence  of  any  sufficient  provision  for  con- 
tinuing their  education." 

With  reference  to  this  last  statement,  he 
would  remark  that  one  great  object  to  be 
aimed  at  was  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
schools  by  increasing  their  funds,  so  that 
the  utmost  might  be  done  to  secure  such 
an  amount  of  progress  as  would  prevent 
this  early  loss  of  the  knowledge  acquired 
at  school.  In  the  borough  he  represented 
(Merthyr  Tydvil)  a  close  examination  liad 
been  made  during  the  spring  of  this 
year  before  commencing  a  subscription 
for  a  new  school.  The  borough  had  a 
population  of  57,000,  and  they  divided 
it  into  two  portions.  One  of  these  por- 
tions, Dowlais,  contained  a  population  of 
15,000  persons  grouped  round  some  iron 
works,  the  proprietors  of  which,  having  a 
strong  sense  of  duty,  had  established  ad- 
mirable schools.  No  compulsion  was  ex- 
ercised, and  the  rate  of  wages  was  so  high 
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tbat  many  of  the  children  were  tempted 
to  leaTe  school  and  go  to  work  at  a  yery 
early  ogc.  Yet  Dowlaie  had  schools  with 
2»600  children  on  the  books,  or  i  in  6  of 
the  entire  population.  The  remaining 
42,000  had  3,382  children,  or  one  in  12}, 
on  the  books  instead  of  7,000,  the  number 
proportionate  to  that  of  Dowlais.  In  his 
own  district,  at  Mountain  Ash  (Aberdare), 
out  of  a  population  of  7,000  there  were 
at  school  1,023  children;  jet  the  rate  of 
wngcs  was  so  great  that  many  were  at 
work  who  ought  to  be  at  scliool.  He 
thought  he  had  sufficiently  established  his 
case  of  the  unequal  distribution  of  schools, 
and  he  now  came  to  consider  the  remedy. 
Among  those  who  had  held  the  office  of 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Education  before  he  had  the 
honour  of  filling  that  office  there  had  been 
no  difierence  of  opinion  on  this  subject. 
Enrl  llussell.  Earl  Granville,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne  (Mr.  Lowe),  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  North  Staffordshire 
(Mr.  Ailderley),  had  all  expressed  their 
conviction  that  the  present  system  was 
inadequate,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  sup- 
plemented by  local  action  in  the  form  of 
local  rates.  The  Bills  introduced  into  Par- 
liament by  the  late  Mr.  W.  J.  Fox  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Ashton  differed 
from  the  mensures  proposed  by  Lord  Rus- 
sell, Earl  Granville,  and  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  in  abolishing  the  Privy  Council  system 
and  substituting  for  it  local  action,  yet  all 
pointed  in  the  same  direction,  to  a  general 
system  of  rating.  What  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Royal  Commission  of  1858  ?  They 
said  that  the  present  system  never  would 
become  a  national  system  of  education, 
and  that  the  only  plan  was  to  localize  some 
portion  of  the  expense — 

«*  Tho  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  wo  think 
this  difficulty  can  be  entirely  met  iti  by  localizing 
some  portion  of  the  expenditure  ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  suggest  a  plan  by  which,  at  a  very 
small  outlay,  parishes  now  unaided  would  obtain 
adequate  assistance.  Such  a  plan  would  obviate 
the  inexpediency  of  throwing  so  large  a  sum  on 
tho  central  revenue.  The  benefits  of  education 
arc,  to  a  certain  degree,  local  benefits.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever  that  education  diminishes 
pauperism,  and  that  it  tends  to  improve  a  popu- 
lation in  every  point  of  material  well-being.  These 
are  advantages  which  directly  touch  the  pro- 
prietors of  tho  neighbourhood,  and  towards  the 
extension  of  which  they  should  be  willing  to  con- 
tribute. If  upon  tho  whole  this  duty  is  neglected 
—and  our  evidence  proves  that  it  is  fulfilled  very 
unequally ->  it  is  the  business  of  the  State  to  pro- 
vide that  one  place  shall  not,  by  neglecting  to 
bear  its  own  burdens,  increase  those  of  others. 
I7or  is  this  all.    If  education  is  to  bo  paid  for 
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locally,  those  who  pay  for  it  should  hsve  a  doe 
share  in  the  control  of  it.  At  present  oar  evidence 
goes  to  prove  that  it  would  diffuse  both  a  grenter 
interest  and  a  healthier  tone  in  education,  it  other 
persons  besides  the  clergy  took  an  actirc  part  in 
it  "--{Report  of  Commission  of  1858,  p.  326. j 

The  latest  inquiry  on  this  subject  was  by 
the  Committees  of  the  House  in  1865-6, 
and,  although  they  made  no  Report,  jet 
the  House  had  the  benefit  of  a  draft 
Report  by  the  Chairman.  What  was  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  Secretary  of  Stnte 
fur  War  (Sir  John  Pakington)  came?  He 
said  on  this  question  of  education  rates— 

"  In  close  connection  with  this  question  of  local 
agency  is  the  diflQcult  further  question,  how  far  it 
is  desirable  to  aid  tho  promotion  of  education  by 
local  rates?  Several  of  the  most.importantwiU 
nesses  have  accompanied  their  approval  of  local 
agency  with  a  recommendation  of  a  system,  mora 
or  less  modified,  of  rating.  Mr.  Lingen  thiDks 
there  should  be  the  power,  though  he  doei  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary  '  in  every  case,  to 
levy  a  rate;'  Mr.  Lowe  approves  rates,  tboofh 
he  doubts  whether  we  can  now  adopt  them ;  Earl 
Granville  and  Lord  Russell  both  contemplate 
rating  as  part  of  an  extended  system.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  Inspector,  Canon  Kobinson,  nnd  Mr. 
Bcllairs,  the  Inspector,  all  concur  in  these  views, 
and  are  of  opinion  that  some  power  to  levy  a  rate 
should  at  least  be  mado  auxiliary  to  the  extension 
of  popular  education.  Tour  Coomiittee  cannot 
refuse  their  assent  to  the  reasons  advanced  by 
these  able  witnesses,  and  while  they  feel  on  tbia 
point,  as  in  recommending  local  agency,  tbat  it  is 
not  their  province  to  submit  a  detailed  plnn,  tbej 
are  of  opinion  that  an  education  rate  ought  to 
form  part  of  any  scheme  for  extended  assistance." 

This  was  a  gratifying  proof  that  the  rigljt 
hon.  Gentleman  retained  in  J  866  the  opi- 
nions he  had  embodied  in  his  Bill  oflSoB. 
Could  there  be  any  persons  who  still  main- 
tained that  the  present  Privy  Council  sys- 
tem could  be  made  effectual  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  want  of  education  ?  Mach 
of  the  hostility  expressed  by  many  persons 
and  especially  by  clergymen  agoinst  the 
present  system  arose  from  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  it  was  a  national  sjstcoif 
instead  of  being  a  system  for  drawing  out 
voluntary  action  and  aid.  Mr.  Lingen 
had  compendiously  expressed  the  inherent 
defect  of  the  present  system  when  he  said 
that  a  system  of  education  could  not  be 
at  the  same  time  voluntary,  efficient,  and 
universal.  It  it  were  universal  and  effi- 
cient it  could  not  be  voluntory.  If»  ^ 
the  other  hand,  it  were  voluntary,  it  coald 
not  be  efficient  and  universal.  If  ^"^J 
examined  its  practical  working,  they  ^om 
find  that  one  place  was  getting  too  mucb. 
that  another  was  getting  too  little,  and 
that  a  third,  which  needed  it  most,  wi« 
getting  nothiug  at  all.    It  bad  been  argued 
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that  the  amoant  of  assistance  given  might 
varj  with  the  wants  of  the  districts;  but 
wlio  was  to  settle  wlmt  these  were  ?  There 
might,  periinps,  be  little  difficulty  in  doing 
that  in  the  country  districts,  wliero  the 
valuation  list  of  a  parish  might  be  vouched 
to  prove  the  plea  of  poverty;  but  such  dis- 
tricts ns  those  which  lay  around  Manches- 
ter, Birmingham,  and  London  were  rich 
districts,  and  it  was  not  owing  to  want  of 
wealth  that  sufficient  funds  were  not  raised 
there.  Then,  again,  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  prevalence  of  local  apathy  was>a 
good  reason  for  giving  increased  assistance 
from  the  State.  The  necessary  and  absurd 
consequence  of  such  a  concession  would  he 
that  in  districts  where  poverty  on  the  part 
of  the  landlords  could  not  be  pleaded  the 
Government  was  to  step  in  and  supply  the 
place  of  private  zeal  and  liberality.  The 
arguments  of  the  Commissioners  on  this 
important  point  are  conclusive — 

**  Another  proposal,  somovrhat  of  the  same  kind, 
bnt  still  more  objectionable,  is  that  the  assistance 
of  the  Government  be  proportioned  to  the  want ; 
that  in  the  apathetic  districts — for  wo  have  shown 
that  the  apathy,  not  the  poverty,  of  the  landowners 
is  the  obstacle  to  subscriptions — the  Government 
should  step  in  to  supply  the  absence  of  private 
zeal  or  of  private  liberality.  This  is  to  ask  that 
the  whole  system  of  the  Committee  of  Council  be 
not  merely  changed,  but  reversed  ;  that  tho  grant 
be  proportioned  not  to  the  amount,  but  to  the  de- 
ficiency of  local  effort ;  that  the  carelessness  or 
illibernlity  of  the  proprietors  be  encouraged,  by 
the  support  of  their  schools  being  therefore  as- 
sumed in  a  larger  degree  than  usual  by  the  State." 
— [Report  of  Commission,  p.  289.] 

And  again — 

"Nothing  pays  better  than  an  acre  covered 
with  cottages,  or  an  alley  in  which  each  room 
contains  a  family.  But  though  there  is  always  a 
rental  amply  sufficient  to  defray,  at  a  trifling  ex« 
pense  on  the  part  of  its  owner,  the  small  annual 
turn  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  these  owners  may  be  careless, 
illiberal,  or  indifferent.  The  districts  in  tho  hands 
of  such  owners  are  called  the  apathetic  districts." 
— IHeport  of  Commission^  p.  270.] 

It  being,  then,  conceded  by  the  most  com- 
petent authorities  that  the  present  system 
could  not  be  extended  so  ns  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  country,  different  plans 
had  been  suggested  with  that  object. 
Having  alluded  to  the  various  Bills  and 
measures  which  had  been  brought  before 
that  House,  he  would  briefly  refer  to  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  1861.  The  Commissioners 
not  only  expressed  the  opinion  that  local 
agency  was  necessary,  but  recommended 
the  formation  of  county  boards,  with  power 
to  provide  funds  out  of  the  county  or 
oat  of  tha  borough  rate  for  educational 


purposes,  with   a  joint  contribution  from 
the  State.      Their   plan,   however,  made 
no  provision  for  establishing  new  schools 
— a    matter   which   they    left   entirely    to 
voluntary  agency.     They  proposed  a  limi- 
tation   of   the  joint   grants,    central    and 
local,  so  that  they  should  never  exceed  the 
fees  and  subscriptions,  or  \5s,  per  child  on 
the  average  attendance  ;  limitations  indis- 
pensable in  a  sciieme  of  central  adminis- 
tration,  but  interfering  unnecessarily  and 
mischievously  with  tho  requisite  elasticity 
of  local  action.     Such    limitations  would, 
in   fact,    have   left    the    countrv    schools 
exposed  to  all  the  difficulties  under  which 
they  are  now  suffering;  while  they  would 
iiave  deprived  the  great  towns  of  tlie  power 
of  provitling  for  the   wants  of  the  poorest 
classes  by  means  of  free  schools.     With  all 
deference  to  those  distinguished  Commis- 
sionersy  to  whom  a  large  debt  of  gratitude 
was  owing,  he  was  not  surprised  that  when 
their  plan  came  to  be  fully  considered   by 
the   late  Government,    and  especially  by 
Earl  Qranvillo  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Calne,  it  was  rejected.   Another  scheme 
had  lately  been  put  forward  by  Mr.  Frnser, 
who  was  in  favour  of  an  educational  rate, 
and  proposed  that  the  union  should  be  the 
area,  twelve  of  the  guardians   to  form  a 
board,  to  whom  should  be  committed  the 
duly  of  paying    out    of    the    union    rate 
a  certain  annual   sum    towards  each    re- 
gistered school,  the   State  also  making  a 
contribution.     The   relations  of  tho  local 
board  to  the    schools   would  be   financial 
only,    and     the    inspection    was    to     be 
conducted,    not  by  local,  but  entirely  by 
central  Inspectors.     Mr.  Eraser   contem- 
plated a  sort  of  modified  conscience  clause; 
but,   instead    of    giving    the   parent   the 
power  to  decide  with  regard  to  tho  religi- 
gions  instruction  of  the  child,  he  transfer- 
red that  power  to  the  board.     It  did  not 
clearly  appear  what  was  to  be  tho  religious 
character  of  the  new  schools,  but  it  would 
seem  they  were  to  be  constituted  in  accor- 
dance with   one   or  other  of  the  existing 
models.     Church   schools  with  conscience 
clauses   might  be  suitable  for   the   rural 
parishes  which  Mr.  Fraser  had  under  his 
consideration  ;    but  in  places  where  there 
was  a  large   proportion  of  Dissenters,  or 
in  Wales,  where  the  mojority  were  Dissen- 
ters, it  would  be  impossible,  if  they  were  to 
have  a  national  system,  that  the  Dissent- 
ing  bodies  could  be  excluded  from  a  share 
in  the  management   of  the  schools.     Mr. 
Fraser*s  plan  was  altogether  inapplicable 
to  large  towns,  which,  wherevar  municipal 
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institations    existed,  would  object  to  the 
maDagement  of  the  educational  rate  by  the 
guardians.     He  now  came  to  the  sclieiue 
which  he  himself  submitted  to  the  House. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Bill  was  a  permissive 
one ;  and  its  object  was  to  enable  any  bo- 
rough or  district  to  levy  a  rate   for   the 
purpose  of  maintaining  existing  schools,  or 
where  necessary,  of  erecting  and  maintain- 
ing new  schools.     A  school  committee  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  funds 
would  be  chosen  in  corporate  towns  from 
the  Town  Council,  and    in  other  districts 
from  jthe   body   of  ratepayers  ;  and    any 
school  entitled  to  receive  a  grant  from  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  might  place 
itself  in  union  with  the  school  committee, 
and  entitle  itself  on  certain  conditions  to 
payments  on  a  scale  to  be  fixed  by  the  Bill. 
The  school  committee  would  not  be  allowed 
to     interfere   with   the    constitution,    ar- 
rani^ements,  discipline,  or  instruction,  re- 
lii^ious   or  secular,  of   any  united  school. 
The  terms  of  union   were   first,   that  the 
number  and  qualifications  of  the  teachers 
should  be  the  same  as  those  prescribed  by 
the  Government   Code,    or    by  the   local 
regulations  of  the  school  committee  :    the 
schools  should  be  open  to  the  inspection 
of  the  Government  and  local  Inspectors ; 
the    discipline  and  instruction   should  be 
in  all   respects  conformable  to  the   rules 
and  conditions  for  the  time  being  of  the 
Committee    of  Council,  provided    always 
that    no    child    should    be    required,    to 
learn  any  religious  doctrine,  catechism,  or 
formulary  which  had  been  objected  to  by 
some  writing  signed  by  the  parent  of  such 
child,  nor  to  attend  or   abstain  from  at- 
tending any  Sunday  school  or  place  of  wor- 
ship, nor  should  be  refused  admission  into 
the  school  on  account  of  any  such  objec- 
tion, or  of  any  such  attendance  or  non- 
attendance.      It   was  provided   that    the 
managers   of  any  united  school  might  on 
three  months'  notice  withdraw  from  union. 
It  would  be  the  duty  of  the  school  commit- 
tee to  inquire  from  time  to  time  into  the 
amount  of  school  accommodation  in  their 
district,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  inhabi- 
tants to  provide  such  accommodation,  the 
committee  might,  after  due  delay,  proceed 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  These  new  schools 
might  be  either  denominational   or  unde- 
nominational,   as    the   committee    should 
judge  best,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  district.     Their  management  would 
be  by   the  school   committee,   who,  how- 
ever, might,  if  they  thought  proper,  dele- 
gate it  to  special    managers.     All    such  | 
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new  fichools  should,  as  under  the  syitem 
administered  by  the  Committee  of  Coanoil, 
be  either   in    connection    with  some  re* 
ligious  denomination,  or  should  proTide  in- 
struction in  the  Scriptures.     The  schools 
might  be   either   free,   the  schokra  being 
exempt  from  all  payment,  or  aided  where 
the  scholars  paid  fees.     The  limitation  of 
the  amount  of  aid  to  an  amount  equal  to 
that  of  the  weekly  fee  having  been  objected 
to  as   interfering  with  the  power  of  the 
school  committee  to  adapt  their  aid  to  the 
varying    wants  of  the   schools,  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  would  readily  consent  to 
give  the  fullest  discretion  to  the  committee, 
and  Amendments  to  that  effect  would  be 
proposed  to  Clauses  38  and  44.  Any  parish 
might  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council 
against  being  included  in  a  district,  and  a 
power  might  usefully  be  added   enabling 
parishes,  or  even  a  single   parish,  form- 
ing   part    of    a   union,    to    constitute  & 
district  for  the  purposes  of  the  Bill.   It 
might  be  noticed  that  the  Bill  omitted  to 
deal  with  night  schools,  and  he  admitted 
that  a  great  deal  might  be  said  in  fsToor 
of  extending  aid   to   those  schools.    The 
measure  had  been  framed  with  a  ?iew  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  even  to  feelings  which 
its  promoters  might  regard  as  unreasonable, 
and  also  with  the  wish  that  wherever  the 
voluntary  system  was  effectual,  or  waslikeij 
within  reasonable  time  to  become  effectuil. 
it  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  the 
powers  given  by  the  Bill  should  be  put  in 
action  only  where  they  were  greatly  and 
urgently  needed.     The  advantages  of  the 
measure  were,  then — that  it  was  permis- 
sive, that  it  did  not  interfere  with  the  coo- 
stitution  or  management  of  existing  schouli, 
or  with  the  voluntary  system  where  it  had 
proved  sufficient,  that   it  adhered  to  the 
Revised  Code  as  to  religious  teaching,  sou 
that  it  allowed  the  rate  to  be  applied  to  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  new  scbooUi 
denominational    or   otherwise.     Speaking 
for  himself  and   abstractedly,  he  should 
wish   to  see  public  education  to  be  con- 
ducted, as  far  as   possible,  in  denomioA' 
tional  schools ;   because  he  held  it  to  b« 
as  important  that  a  child  should  receive 
a  full  religious  education,  as  that  it  should 
receive  a   full   secular    one.      But  thej 
had   to   adapt  their  system  to  the  wanta 
of  a  population  unhappily  divided  in  reh- 
gioua   opinions  ;    and,  therefore,  without 
destroying  the  denominational  systeiUi  Jj^ 
unduly  disfavouring  it,  they  had  to  provide 
the  means  by  which  children  of  different 
religious  opinions  should  be  educated  toge* 
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ther,  witboQt  any  Tiolation  of  those  opi- 
Dions.  Such,  then,  was  an  outline  of  the 
Bii].  It  might  he  objected  to  it  that  it 
would  be  found  inefficacious.  Now,  he 
admitted  that  for  a  complete  national 
system  much  more  was  required  ;  that, 
instead  of  the  measure  being  only  permis- 
sive, every  district  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
provide  full  school  accommodation,  just  as 
it  had  to  provide  for  its  highways  or  its 
poor;  and,  again,  that  even  such  pro- 
vision of  schools  could  not  suffice,  unless 
measures  were  adopted  for  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  children  at  scliool.  It 
might  be  asked  why  he  did  not  give 
effect  to  those  principles.  His  answer 
was  because  he  wished  to  carry  that  Bill 
and  to  make  an  experiment.  There  would 
bo  nothing  to  prevent  the  Legislature  from 
afterwards  changing  the  measure  from  a 
permissive  into  a  compulsory  one.  He  had 
DO  abstract  objection  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  school,  but  he  thought  it  would  be 
premature  and  injurious  to  the  cause  of  edu< 
cation  itself,  if  they  were  now  to  attempt 
to  enforce  that  principle  in  this  country. 
When  they  had  provided  schools  all  over 
the  country,  and  by  the  Factory  Act  and 
other  means  had  improved  the  education  of 
the  working  classes,  and  awakened  among 
them  a  greater  desire  for  it,  then  they 
might,  if  they  thought  fit,  apply  a  com- 
pulsory system  of  attendance  against  a 
residuum  of  10  or  12  per  cent  of  children 
who  might  be  absent  fromschool  ;  but  to 
apply  it  now  against  so  large  a  proportion 
as  50  per  cent  appeared  to  him  to  he 
Quixotic  and  impracticable.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  Bill  widely  urged  was,  that 
an  educational  rate  was  unpopular,  un- 
workable, and  would  either  not  be  tried  at 
all,  or,  if  tried,  would  make  education  hate- 
ful. The  other  day  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Robert^  Montagu),  speaking  with  reference 
to  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  on 
Scotch  Education,  strongly  denounced  the 
principle  of  an  educational  rate.  He  was 
reported  in  The  Times  to  have  said — 

*'  The  sjstem  of  supportlDg  sohools  bj  compul- 
sory taxation  would  render  education  hateful  to 
the  people.  The  plan  bad  been  tried  in  Germany, 
and  bad  signally  failed,  the  attitude  of  large  parts 
of  the  population  towards  the  schools  being  one 

of  apathy  and  indifference." 

• 

He  found,  on  examination,  that  the  words 
used  by  the  noble  Lord  were  contained  in 
Mr.  Pattison's  Report  on  Elementary  Edu- 
cation in  Germany.  Now,  as  to  torpor 
in  Germany,  Mr.  Pattison  certainly  said 
that— 


{  **  The  attitude  of  a  large  portion  of  the  popu- 
,  lation  towards  the  school  is  one  of  apathy  and 
I  indifference." 

I  But  to  what  cause  did  he  attribute  this 
feeling?  To  the  extreme  centralization 
and  absence  of  local  government.  It  was 
to  the  fact  that — 

"  The  whole  school  management  is  conducted 
by  ofiBcial  persons,  responsible  only  to  superiors, 
and,  as  Government  employes,  withdrawn  from 
the  influence  of  the  publio  opinion  of  the 
locality." 

Speaking  of  Wiirtemberg,  he  said— 

*<  It  is  not  so  much  a  general  belief  in  the 
utility  of  elementary  education  which  is  wanting 
as  an  interest  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
each  locality  in  their  own  school.  The  school  is 
too  merely  a  teaching  machine,  too  little  in 
contact  with  the  real  feeling  of  the  country. 
They  wish  the  commune  to  participate  more  in 
the  management  of  its  own  school." 

So  little  was  the  feeling  of  the  people  one 
of  indiiference  that  Mr.  Pattison,  in  the 
page  preceding  that  quoted  by  the  noble 
Lord,  said — 

*'  The  schooling  is  compulsory  only  in  name ; 
the  school  has  taken  so  deep  a  root  in  the  social 
habit  of  the  German  people  that  were  the  law 
repealed  to-morrow,  no  one  doubts  that  the  schools 
would  continue  as  full  as  they  now  are." 

In  Prussia,  Mr.  Pattison  stated — 

**  That  the  disposition  of  the  communes  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  their  schools  is  decidedly  on 
the  increase." 

Mr.  Pattison  said — 

"  While  in  Dresden  the  anxiety  of  the  parents  is 
not  to  evade  the  obligation  of  sending  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  but  to  get  them  in  at  the  earliest 
admissible  age  ;  and,  so  far  from  regarding  the  half- 
day  school  as  a  boon,  they  are  disposed  to  com- 
plain that  they  are  robbed  of  half  their  schooling 
'  by  it." 

Again — 

*'  In  Ohemnitz,  the  centre  of  the  cotton  ma* 
nufacture,  the  Inspector  assured  me  that  he  could 
take  upon  himself  to  say  that  there  were  no 
children  within  the  school  age  who  were  not 
attending  school  in  some  form  or  other." 

Mr.  Pattison  reported  that,  with  few  ex* 
ceptions,  all  the  German  population  at- 
tended school  with  varying  degrees  of 
regularity.  He  gave  the  total  number  of 
school  age  as  2,943,251  ;  at  school, 
2,828,692.  leaving  114,559.  IVom  that 
remainder  must  be  deducted  those  receiv- 
ing instruction  at  home,  the  sickly,  defi- 
cient, ho.t  leaving  a  few  migratory  children 
to  be  accounted  for.  The  estimates  made 
of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write  was 
from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  entire  popula- 
tion. Henri  von  Sybel,  the  historian,  had 
recently  asserted  that  out  of  600,000  sol- 
diers less  than  20,000,  or  about  3  per  cent, 
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were  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  while, 
according  to  the  noble  Lord,  the  attitude 
of  tho  German  people  towards  education 
was  that  of  npaihy  and  indifference,  that 
of  the  United  States,  as  might  be  expected 
from  their  more  impulsive  and  energetic 
character,  was  one  of  active  hostility,  of 
wrangling,  bitterness  and  animosity.  Mr. 
Eraser — a  man  of  remarkable  ability  and 
the  utmost  honesty — had  reported  on  the 
schools  in  the  United  States ;  but  one 
could  not  help  observing  that,  while  com- 
menting on  the  stirring  and  growing  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  his  mind  turned 
too  often  to  tho  pleasant  slopes  of  Berk- 
shire ;  and  that  spirit  was  even  found  in 
the  letters  which  he  had  addressed  to  The 
Times  since  his  return  to  this  country,  be- 
cause anyone  who  read  them  would  see 
that  his  recommendations  were  specially 
and  primarily  adapted  to  a  rural  popula- 
tion. However,  in  his  general  summary 
of  the  stale  of  education  in  America,  Mr. 
Fraser  said — 


"  Tho  spirit  of  the  work  prodaccd  under  this 
system,  both  in  teachers  and  pupils  and  the  dis- 
cipline of  tho  schools,  are  both  high." 

He  went  on  to  say — 

**  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself  that  the  ave- 
rage American,  and  particularly  the  average  Ame- 
rican of  the  mechanic  or  labouring  class,  stands 
on  a  vantage  ground  in  respect  both  of  knowledge 
and  intelligence,  as  compared  with  the  average 
Englishman  ;  and  I  feel  forcibly  that  we  denomi- 
nationalists  and  voluntaryists  must  throw  our- 
selves much  more  heartily  into  the  work,  and 
make  our  schools  much  more  thoroughly  efficient 
than  we  have  yet  done." 

Then,  did  a  rating  system  paralyze  volun- 
tary effort  in  the  United  States?  On  that 
point  Mr.  Fraser  said — 

"  What  we  can  borrow  from  America,  remem- 
bering the  difference  of  our  social  circumstances, 
and  the  different  principles  that  animate  both  our 
ecclesiastical  and  civil  polity,  I  can  hardly  say. 
The  thing,  however,  which  I  should  like  to 
borrow  without  revolutionizing  our  institutions  is 
tho  noble  public  spirit,  almost  universally  preva- 
lent, which  considers  that  to  contribute  to  the 
general  education  of  the  people  is  the  first  duty, 
as  of  the  commonwealth  at  large,  so  of  every 
citizen  in  particular ;  and  which  places  religion, 
morality,  and  intelligence  in  the  forefront  of  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  strength  and  gua- 
rantee the  prosperity  of  a  nation." 

But  Mr.  Frnser  did  not  scruple  to  condemn 
where  he  thought  condemnation  was  de- 
served. He  pointed  out  four  distinct  de- 
fects in  tho  American  system  —  namely, 
First,  the  management  of  the  schools  by 
townships  instead  of  by  districts  of  larger 
area  ;  secondly,  the  insufficient  training  of 
the  teachers  ;  thirdly,  the  want  of  iude- 

Mr.  Bruee 


pendent  inspection;  and  fourthly,  the  want 
of  individual  examinations.  The  present 
Bill,  however,  it  would  be  observed,  met 
every  one  of  those  objections.  But  it  was 
said  that  the  Bill  would  fail  on  account  of 
the  general  dislike  and  opposition  to  an 
educational  rate.  If  so,  no  harm  at  least 
would  be  done,  and  the  voluntary  system 
would  be  untouched.  But  what  grounds 
have  we  for  entertaining  such  an  opinion? 
Let  us  look  to  Upper  Canada,  a  colony 
almost  exclusively  British,  and  animBted 
by  the  same  feelings  and  repugnances  as 
ourselves.  There  the  adoption  of  the  rale, 
whether  by  the  county  or  municipality,  or 
by  the  district,  is  strictly  permissive ;  yet 
it  has  been  so  generally  adopted,  that  onlj 
a  very  few  places  adhere  to  the  voluntarj 
system,  and  in  these  the  inferiority  of  the 
schools  is  marked.  The  subject  is  of  so 
much  interest  and  importance,  as  exliibit* 
ing  the  working  of  a  voluntary  rate  in  a 
cognate  country  that  he  would  venture 
to  trespass  on  the  patience  of  the  House 
by  reading  to  thcni  extracts  from  tlio 
Report  of  Dr.  Ryerson,  the  well  known 
and  able  Inspector  of  schools  in  Upper 
Canada — 

"The  law  does  not  prescribe  any  particular 
kind  of  school  in  cities  nnd  towns,  nor  any  pa^ 
ticular  mode  of  supporting  them.  The  electors 
in  each  of  the  municipalities,  through  their  dec* 
tive  boards  of  trustees,  are  empowered  vithoat 
any  restriction  *  to  determine  tlie  number,  liind 
and  description  of  schools  which  shall  be  estab* 
lished  or  maintained  in  such  city  or  town.'  The 
board  of  trustees  may  establish  and  maintain 
Church  of  England,  Roman  Catholic,  P^e8byt^ 
rian,  Wesleyan,  Baptist,  or  Congregational  ichools, 
and  appoint  a  Committee  of  three  from  each 
Church  to  the  immediate  care  of  the  school  ^ 

signed  for  its  members Moreowr, 

1  may  state  still  further,  that  the  law  doei  no' 
compel  any  municipality  to  adopt  or  maintain 
tho  school  system  at  all.  Any  or  every  city.tovn, 
or  incorporated  village  and  township  in  Uppc 
Canada,  may  relinquish  the  public  school  sjateiDi 
and  leave  education  to  the  voluntary  system." 

After  quoting  some  instances  in  which  the 
voluntary  system  prevailed  to  the  manifest 
injury  of  education,  Dr.  Ryerson  pro- 
ceeds— 

**  But  if  other  municipalities  have  pursued » 
diflferent  course,  and  erected  good  school  I'O"'^ 
and  properly  furnished  them,  and  employed  gow 
teachers  and  established  good  schools,  it  i*  ^ 
cause  they  have  chosen,  and  not  because  the  la* 

has  compelled  them  to  do  so 1^  ^ 

people  in  their  several  municipalities  have  ««• 
tually  increased  their  self-imposed  school  la^^ 
during  tho  last  few  years,  at  the  rate  of  newv 
100,000  dollars  a  year  for  the  payment  of  teacbcri 
alone,  and  increased  their  self-imposed  taxes  for 
tho  erection  of  school  houses,  the  purcbaw  oi 
■ohool  apparatus,  and  Ubrarioe  in  oorrwponw"! 
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ratiof,  80  as  to  exceed  in  the  ftmonnt  of  their  self- 
imposed  rates  in  proportion  to  population,  the  old 
and  great  State  of  Nevr  York,  where  the  school 
tax  is  imposed  by  the  State  Legislature,  and  coU 
lected  by  the  State  tax-gatherer  ;  what  does  the 
fact  prove  bat  the  amazing  capabilities  of  our 
municipal  system,  and  the  hold  which  it  has  upon 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  The  school, 
like  the  municipal  system,  has  become  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  local  self-government  rights  of  the 
people,  and  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  will  at- 
tempt the  invasion  of  them/' 

Now  what  have  been  the  practical  results 
of  this  S3'8tem  ?  The  estimated  population 
of  Upper  Canada  in  1863  was  1,500,000. 
Tlio  number  of  children  between  five  and 
Biiteen  was  412,367;  the  number  enrolled 
on  the  school  books  was  339,817.  To 
these  must  be  added  20,991  of  other  ap:es, 
making  a  total  on  the  books  of  360,808, 
and  leaving  44,971  of  the  children  unac- 
counted for.  We  ought  to  read  with  shame 
and  humiliation  the  passnge  in  which  the 
Report  states,  '*the  painful  and  humiliating 
fact  of  44,971  children  not  attending  any 
Bchool.'*  True,  the  average  attendance  in 
Canada  was  only  38  per  cent,  while  in 
England  it  was  76  per  cent ;  but  in  Eng- 
land the  great  majority  of  school-children 
were  below  twelve  years  of  age,  whereas  in 
Canada  they  ranged  between  five  and  six- 
teen ;  and,  moreover  in  a  country  so  spar- 
sely peopled  as  Canada,  and  where  the 
demand  for  labour  was  so  great,  it  was 
not  surprising  that  the  attendance  at  school 
should  be  far  less  regular  than  in  England. 
But  let  us  take  for  the  purposes  of  exami- 
nation and  comparison  one  Canadian  town. 
Hamilton  had  in  1861  a  population  of 
19,096.  The  number  of  children  on  the 
school  register  was  considerably  upwards 
of  one-sixth,  being  3,549 — 


«« 


The  common  schools  (says  Dr.  Ryerson)  are 
tho  pride  and  boast  of  the  city  of  Hamilton. 
Hamilton  has  erected  a  large  central  school  for 
the  higher  classes  and  larger  pupils,  and  primary 
school  houses  in  each  ward  for  the  smaller  chil- 
dren, who  are  drafted  and  promoted  to  the  central 
•cbool  as  they  advance  in  their  studies.  Hamilton 
has  also  adopted  the  normal  and  model  school 
system,  by  employing  a  head-master  and  teachers, 
all  of  whom  have  been  trained  in  tho  model  school. 
Hamilton  therefore  furnishes  an  illustration  of 
the  provincial  system  in  its  perfection." 

If  such  are  the  fruits  of  the  voluntary  rate 
in  Canada,  why  should  we  accept  the 
dismal  and  humiliating  prophecies  of  its 
failure  in  England  ?  What  reason  is  there 
in  our  institutions  or  our  national  cha- 
racter why  every  town  of  20,000  inhabi- 
tants should  not  take  a  pride  in  possess- 
ing educational  establishments  equal  to 
those  of  Hamilton  ?     He  now  came  to  the 


religious  objection  to  the  Bill.  It  was 
impossible  with  our  mixed  religious  de- 
nominations among  the  working  classes  in 
Birmiuj^ham,  Manchester,  Staffordshire, 
and  other  populous  places  to  adhere  to 
the  denominational  system.  In  Wales, 
where  probably  nine  out  of  ten  of  tho 
working  classes  belonged  to  ^Nonconformist 
denominations,  tho  British  schools,  which 
were  undenominational,  widely  prevailed. 
Would  anybody  venture  to  say  that  tho 
Welsh  people  were  irreligious  ?  The  fact 
was  that  no  portion  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects were  more  regular  in  the  performance 
of  all  their  religious  duties,  and  yet  Wales 
was  a  country  of  undenominational  schools. 
Taking  Prussia  as  an  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  the  system  worked,  he  found 
that  it  was  laid  down  by  the  general  code 
of  1850  in  that  country,  which  was  really 
a  repetition  of  the  rules  framed  by  Fre- 
derick the  Great,  that — 

"  No  one  may  be  denied  admission  to  any  publio 
school  on  account  of  difTerence  of  religious  opi- 
nion. ....  Children  who  are  tu  be  edu- 
cated (in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  State) 
in  a  different  confession  from  that  taught  in  tho 
publio  school  cannot  bo  compelled  to  attend  re- 
ligious instruction  given  in  the  same/' 

Education  in  Prussia  was,  no  doubt,  gene- 
rally denominational,  with  a  conscience 
clause  in  those  cases  in  which  the  popu- 
lation of  a  district  happened  to  be  wholly* 
Protestant  or  wholly  Roman  Catholic;  but 
mixed  schools  existed  there  also  to  a  great 
extent.  Admitting  that  there  wos  a  good  deal 
of  scepticism  in  Prussia  among  the  upper 
classes,  he  thought  the  feelings  of  the 
lower  classes  showed  a  strong  religious 
tendency,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Prussian  soldier.  Indeed,  nothing 
had  struck  him  more  forcibly,  in  reading 
the  various  accounts  of  the  late  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria,  than  the  state- 
ments showing  the  deep  religious  convic- 
tions with  which  the  Prussian  soldiers  were 
imbued.  It  was  said,  with  respect  to  one 
division,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  soldiers 
attended  at  Communion  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
served that,  since  the  days  of  the  old  Iron- 
sides of  Cromwell,  no  men  were  probably 
more  deeply  impressed  with  the  religious 
sentiment.  Yet  these  soldiers  were  in- 
structed in  schools,  such  as  he  sough  i  by 
his  Bill  to  promote.  He  wished  to  God 
that  he  could  believo  that  tho  English 
people  were,  on  the  average,  as  religious 
and  as  moral  as  the  populotion  of  Prussia. 
Mr.  Fraser,  who  was  a  great  supporter  of 
the  denominational  system,  dwells  forcibly 
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on  the  absence  or  incomplctenefls  of  re- 
ligious teaching  in  America.  ;  but  what 
WAS  the  general  result  produced,  as  de- 
scribed bj  himself? — 

**  I  am  afraid  that  we  in  England,  in  our  zeal 
for  '  denominational  education/  lay  too  much 
stress  upon  the  adjeotire,  too  little  upon  the 
substantive.  We  seem  to  care  more  for  the  con- 
nection of  our  schools  with  particular  religious 
communities  than  for  the  fruit  they  really  produce. 
We  are  too  often  content  to  hear  that  religious 
instruction  is  given,  and  do  not  pursue  the  inquiry 
far  enough  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  given  intelli- 
gently, by  competent  teachers.  I  confess  to  the 
conviction  growing  more  and  more  in  my  own 
mind,  strengthened,  too,  by  what  I  have  heard  and 
seen  in  America,  that  what  we  need  more  of  in 
England  is  intelligent  education — a  real  quicken- 
ing of  the  minds  of  the  people,  And  I  say  this 
quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  religion  as  at 
the  prospect  of  political  changes." 

Mr.  Fraser  repeatedly  preached  to  Ameri- 
can congregations,  and  he  took  the  at- 
tention with  which  he  was  received  very 
naturally  as  an  indication  of  the  strength 
and  intelligence  of  the  religious  feeling  of 
those  whom  he  addressed.  On  that  point 
he  wrote  as  follows : — 

"  During  my  sojourn  in  America  I  was  invited 
half-a-dozen  times  to  preach  in  the  churches.  A 
preacher  can  tell  pretty  well  when  he  is  holding 
the  attention  of  his  hearers.  And  it  must  be  a 
satisfaction  to  a  preacher  in  America  to  feel  that 
he  can  hold  his  congregation  when  he  has  any- 
thing  worth  the  listening  to.  Nowhere  is  the  pul- 
'  pit — in  spite  of  occasional  extravagances — when 
in  able  hands  a  more  signal  instrument  of  power, 
exercising  its  highest  prerogative  in  convincing 
the  reason,  and  by  manifestation  of  the  truth 
commending  itself  to  every  man's  conscience  in 
the  sight  of  God." 

What  stronger  evidence,  he  should  like  to 
know,  than  that  could  be  given  of  the  ad- 
vancing intelligence  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  fact  that  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  imbued  with  religious  feeling  ? 
But,  perhaps,  the  strongest  case  of  all,  in 
support  of  the  views  for  which  he  was  con- 
tending, was  to  bo  found  nearer  home. 
The  national  system  of  education  in  Ire- 
land was,  at  its  foundation,  a  system  of 
united  secular  and  separate  religious  edu- 
cation. This  had  been  gradually  and  par- 
tially superseded  by  a  system  which  might 
be  fairly  called  denominational,  plus  a 
conscience  clause.  There  was  also  a  large 
number  of  mixed  schools  ;  so  that,  with 
respect  to  religious  teaching,  the  system 
was  almost  precisely  that  which  the  Bill 
would,  so  far  as  it  operated,  establish  in 
this  country.  That  system  had  been  de- 
nounced as  irreligious  and  godless ;  and 
even  in  its  present  modified  form,  he  had 
heard  it  taxed  by  an  eminent  Roman 
Mr.  Bruc$ 


Catholic  Prelate,  as  tending  to  prodace 
religious  indifference  and  scepticism.  But 
there  was  not  wanting  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  injustice  of  this  charge.  The  House 
must  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  had  decreased  by  about 
2.500,000,  the  attendance  in  the  national 
schools  had  annually  and  steadily  incrcsged. 
A  friend  of  his  had  sent  him  a  short  time 
ago  an  address  which  had  lately  been  de- 
livered by  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  pious 
Roman  Catholic  Prelates  in  Ireland— be 
meant  Dr.  Moriarty,  the  Bishop  of  Kerrj, 
— on  the  disendowment  of  the  Established 
Church,  which  contained  the  following 
passage: — 

"  We  have  no  reason  to  fear  the  defection  of 
our  people.  We  see  them  every  day  growing  ia 
faith  and  in  the  practice  of  religiou.  When  m 
population  was  nearly  double  what  it  is  now,  we 
had  not  half  the  number  of  monthly  and  weekly 
communicants,  nor  were  our  Sunday  congrega* 
tions  more  numerous  than  they  are  at  present" 

The  House  had  listened  a  few  days  ago  to 
a  very  vehement  denunciation,  he  would 
not  say  of  the  Scotch  system  of  education, 
but  of  the  system  of  rating,  or,  at  all 
events,  of  the  extension  of  that  system  to 
the  whole  area  of  Scotland.  Upon  that 
point  he  hoped  he  should  be  permitted  to 
read  an  extract  showing  the  opinion  en- 
tertained by  Lord  Macaulay  of  the  lav, 
which,  if  it  did  not  found,  greatly  extended 
the  system  of  rating  in  that  country.  Lord 
Macaulay  said — 

*•  But  by  far  the  most  important  event  of  thii 
short  Session  (1696)  was  the  passing  of  the  Act 
for  the  settling  of  schools.  By  this  memor»ble 
law  it  was,  in  the  Scotch  phrase,  statuted  and  on 
dained  that  every  parish  in  the  realm  should  pro* 
vide  a  commodious  school  house,  and  should  p*7 
a  moderate  stipend  to  a  schoolmaster.  The 
effect  could  not  be  immediately  felt ;  but,  beforo 
one  generation  had  passed  away  it  had  begun  to 
be  evident  that  the  common  people  in  Scotland 
were  superior  in  intelligence  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  To  whatever 
land  the  Scotchman  might  wander,  to  whatever 
calling  he  might  betake  himself,  in  America  or  in 
India,  in  trade  or  in  war,  the  advantage  which  he 
derived  from  his  early  training  raised  him  above 
his  competitors.  If  he  was  taken  into  a  ware- 
house as  a  porter,  he  soon  became  foreman.  If  b* 
enlisted  in  the  army  he  soon  became  sergeant. 
Scotland  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  the  barrennetf  of 
her  soil  and  the  severity  of  her  climate,  made  inch 
progress  in  agriculture,  in  manufactures,  in  com- 
merce, in  letters,  in  science,  and  in  all  that  consti- 
tutes civilisation,  as  the  Old  World  had  never  seen 
equalled,  and  as  even  the  New  World  has  scarcely 
seen  surpassed/' 

Now,  it  was  because  he  wished  to  see  Eng- 
land rival  Scotland  in  the  education  of  her 
children  that  he  desired  at  least  to  place  i^ 
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out  of  the  power  of  the  inhahltants  of  any 
district  in  the  country  to  saj^  that  they  had 
not  the  power  to  educate  their  population. 
Having  said  this  much,  and  he  begged  to 
thank  the  House  for  the   patience    with 
which  they  had  listened  to  him,  he  would 
ask  the  Goyernment  how  they  meant  to 
deal  with  his  Bill  ?     He  was,  he  thought, 
entitled  to  appeal  to  them  either  to  accept 
it,  or  to  undertake  during  the  Recess  to 
frame  some  measure  of-  their  own  which 
would  produce  similar    results.      If  they 
were  prepared  to  adopt  neither  alternative 
—an  announcement   which  he  should  be 
very  much  astonished   to  hear  from  any 
member  of  an  administration  of  which  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  Lord  Stanley  formed 
a  part — then  he  should  feel  compelled  to 
take  the  sense  of  the  House  upon  the  pre- 
sent occasion.      He  was,  he   might  add, 
Borry  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
should  have  committed  himself  in  anticipa- 
tion to  opposition  to  the  principle  of  the 
BilL     Occupying  the  high  post  which  he 
did,  he  hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  regard  himself  simply  as  a  Mem- 
ber for  the   University   which    he   repre- 
sented, or  as  the  upholder  of  the  interests 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belonged,  but 
as  a  Minister  and   a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment representinjj  the  whole  country,  who 
would  not  be  faithful   to  his  duty   if  he 
did  not   postpone   all   minor   interests   to 
those  of  the  community  at  large.     There 
were,  he  well  knew,  honest  and  rational 
objections  to  the  system  of  rating,  arising 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  basis  on  which 
the  rate  was  levied,  and  the  consequent  in- 
equality with    which   owners  of  different 
sorts  of  property  was  affected.      He  ad- 
mitted this  inequality,  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  it  removed  or  reduced.     But  in  the 
meantime  the  rate  was  the  only  available 
local  resource.     He  could  not,  he  might 
add,  bring  himself  to  think  that  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  was  based  solely  on  an 
objection  to  the  principle  of  rating.   It  was 
rather  due,  he  believed,  to  a  narrow  desire 
to  perpetuate  Church  supremacy — a  desire 
which  in  times  past  had  proved  most  in- 
jurious to  the  Church,  and  the  departure 
from  which  had  invariably  resulted  in  com- 
municating to  her  additional   strength  and 
rigour.     He  hoped   that  during  the  time 
which    had   elapsed   since  his  right   hon. 
Friend  last  addressed  the  House  on  the 
aobject  he  had  reconsidered  it,  and  that  if 
be  was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Bill  he 
would,  at  all  events  announce  to  the  House 


that  he  would  next  Session  introduce  some 
measure  of  a  similar  character.  If  such 
an  announcement  were  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Government  he  should  be  glad  to  with- 
draw the  Bill  ;  but  if  not  he  must  press 
his  Motion  for  the  second  reading  to  a 
division,  in  order  that  the  country  might 
know  the  position,  with  reference  to  the 
House  and  the  Ministry,  in  which  the  ques- 
tion really  stood. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time." — (Mr,  Bruce.) 

Mr.  ALGERNON  EGERTON,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  that,  after  the 
able  speech  to  which  the  House  had  just 
listened,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  trespass  long  upon  its  attention.     The 
question  at  issue  was  whether  the  volun- 
tary system,  as  it  at  present  existed,  sup- 
plemented by  the  Government  grants,  was 
sufficient  to  meet  an  evil  which  everybody 
admitted   called  for  a  remedy.     In  dealing 
with  that  question,  he  could  not  do  better 
than  submit  to  the  notice  of  the  House  the 
case  of  Manchester,  because  it  was  in  that 
city  that   the  Bill,   if  passed   into  a   law, 
would  in  all  probability,  be  first  put  into 
operation,  inasmuch   as  a   strong   feeling 
prevailed  there   in    favour    of  the   rating 
principle.     In  Manchester,  for  some  years 
past,  a   society,  known  as  the  Education 
Aid  Society,  had  been  at  work  in  the  en- 
deavour to  provide  school  accommodation 
for  the  destitute  children  of  the  place,  who 
wandered  in  such  numbers  about  the  streets. 
The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  tlie 
Society  went  to  show  that  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem had  entirely  failed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case,  even  where  it  had  been 
tried  to  the  fullest  extent ;  and  tiiey  ac- 
cordingly raised  funds  by  subscription  to 
provide  the  means  of  additional  education. 
It  appeared  from  their  Report  that,  during 
the  three  years  of  their  existence  ending 
with  1866,  they  had  issued  27,163  grants, 
the  number  of  grants  current  or  unexpired 
at  the  end  of  December  in  that  year  being 
20,915,  while  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending school  was  only  9,^480,  or  not  more 
than  35'30  per  cent  of  the  number  receiv- 
ing grants,  and  that  not  owing  simply  to 
the   poverty  of  the  parents  of  those  chil- 
dren, but  to  their  apathy  and  indifference 
in  regard  to  sending  their  children  to  school. 
In   1866,  it  was  also  stated,  39,162  chil- 
dren were  visited  at  their  homes,  of  whom 
13,256  were   above  twelve  years  of  age, 
17,520  between    three  and   twelve,    and 
8,386  under  three  years.     Of  the  17,520 
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it  was  ascertained  that  there  were  1,414  at 
work.  7,679  at  school,  and  8,427  neither 
at  school  nor  work,  running  about  the 
streets  utterly  neglected.  Upon  further 
inve»tigntion  it  was  discovered  that  of  these 
8,427  children,  4,336  belonged  to  parents 
who  were  able  to  pay  for  their  education. 
It  was  clear,  therefore,  that  the  machinery 
of  the  Educational  Aid  Society  could  not 
reach  these  children.  He  believed  the 
number  of  cbiSdren  of  school  age  in  Man- 
chester and  Salford  in  1865  was  at  least 
80.000  —  some  placed  the  number  as 
100,000 — while  the  number  of  scholars  on 
the  books  was  55,000  ;  the  average  at- 
tendance 38,038—80  that  the  number  not 
attending  school  amounted  to  40,000. 
These  statistics  proved  that  there  were  in 
the  district  to  which  ho  was  referring  an 
enormous  number  of  children  who  were 
completely  neglected.  The  case,  however^ 
was  even  worse  in  other  parts  of  Lanca- 
shire, in  which  the  number  of  children  at- 
tending dny  schools  was  only  1  in  14, 
whereas  in  Manchester  it  was  1  in  10.  The 
committee  of  the  Education  Aid  Society 
further  stated  in  their  Report,  that  it  was 
their  deliberate  and  unanimous  conviction 
that  such  was  the  apathy  and  indifference 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  parents  that  no- 
thing but  compulsion  in  one  form  or  other 
would  bring  their  children  within  the  pale 
of  education.  Now,  it  was  impossible, 
perhaps,  to  enforce  any  system  of  compul- 
sory school  attendance  ;  but,  if  it  could 
be  done,  a  great  advantage  would  be  con- 
ferred on  the  country.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  clearly  shown 
the  justice  of  that  view  in  the  reference 
which  he  made  to  Prussia,  where  the  at- 
tendance was  compulsory.  The  voluntary 
system,  at  all  events,  had,  in  his  opinion, 
failed  ;  and  how  far  the  present  Bill,  which 
was  permissive,  would  provide  a  remedy 
for  tli^  evils  to  which  he  alluded  it  was 
difficult  to  say.  It  was  not  to  be  supposd 
that  its  provisions  would  be  largely  adupted 
in  the  rural  districts ;  but  the  real  want 
of  education  was  felt  not  so  much  there  as 
in  the  towns  in  the  manufacturing  districts. 
Ho  did  not  mean,  on  that  occasion,  to 
argue  the  question  of  the  conscience 
clause,  beyond*  stating  it  to  be  his  opinion 
that  it  had  become  absolutely  necessary 
to  insert  it  in  any  general  scheme  for 
education.  The  Bill,  he  might  add,  would, 
in  no  degree,  disturb  the  denominational 
system,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  a  favourable 
assurance  as  to  the  course  with  respect  to 
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it  which  they  meant  to  pursue.  For  \\\i 
own  part,  he  looked  upon  some  sucli  legis- 
lation as  being  imperatively  required  to 
meet  not  only  the  case  of  South  Lanca- 
shire, but  that  of  other  districts  throughout 
the  country  of  a  similar  character. 

Mr.  HENLEY  saiJ,  the  speech  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Morthyr  Tydvil  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  opened  a 
question  which  was  of  the  greatest  inlcrest 
and  importance,  and  which  demanded  tbe 
most  serious  attention  of  the  House.  It 
was  quite  clear  that  the  concluding  obser- 
vations of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were 
not  accidental  ;  ond  the  observations  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemnn  (Mr.  A.  Egerton)  in  6^ 
conding  the  Motion,  showed  that  the  mat- 
ter had  been  well  considered.  The  state- 
ments which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  made  as  to  the  number  of  children 
who  were  left  totally  without  instruction 
was  not  only  very  unsatisfactory,  but  fert 
painful  —  there  could  be  no  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  point — he  must,  however, 
observe,  without  following  the  right  lion. 
Gentleman  through  the  statistics  which  he 
had  produced,  that  he  had  never  heard  a 
speech  which  so  singularly  failed  as  his  to 
grapple  with  the  facts  to  be  relied  upon  m 
support  of  the  measure  which  he  brouglit 
forward,  or  a  speech  from  a  Seconder 
which  so  completely  disposed  of  the  neces- 
sity for  the  proposal  which  he  advocated. 
Some  general  statistics  had  been  entered 
into  bearing  upon  the  country  at  large, 
while  the  cases  of  London,  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  and  portions  of  Staffordshire 
had  been  specially  referred  to,  and  there  had 
also  been  a  liberal  production  of  figures  *i 
to  the  number  of  children  not  ottending 
school,  in  London  in  porticular ;  but  then 
there  was  a  great  absence  of  inforroation 
as  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  metro- 
polis wiiich  were  not  filled.  Now,  inas* 
much  as  the  Bill  was  meant  to  provide 
schools,  and,  of  course,  schoolmasters,  that 
point  was  one  to  which  importance  at- 
tached. It  wna  not  dealing  fairly  bv  this 
country  to  use  statistics  relating  to  Pr"'' 
sia,  which  certainly  occupied  the  foremo" 
place  in  Europe  with  regard  to  education, 
and  by  a  rhetorical  slip  to  make  these  sta- 
tistics represent  the  position,  of  the  whole 
of  the  Continent,  in  that  respect  drawing 
a  comparison  unfavourable  to  Eng'a'^"' 
No  doubt,  a  great  part  of  the  population 
who  ought  to  be  at  school  were  not  at 
school;  but  it  was  desirable  to  knof^  t"® 
extent  of  school  accommodation  with  rej^"^ 
once    to    the  number    of  childen.    ^" 
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Report  of  tho  Dake  of  Newcastle's  Com« 
misBion  showed  that,  speaking  generally, 
school  accommodation  was  not  wanted. 
Now,  it  was  hardly  fair  to  point  out  the 
deficiency  in  the  numher  of  children  sent 
to  the  schools  without  referring  to  the 
actual  extent  of  school  accomodation.  No 
information  had  heen  given  as  to  the 
general  school  accommodation  afforded 
throughout  the  country,  although  the  num- 
her of  children  not  receiving  education  had 
been  pointed  out.  Now,  with  respect  to 
the  state  of  particular  towns.  The  Council 
had  been  urged  to  make  their  system  more 
el&stic  in  London— -to  give  it  less  of  the 
Procrustean  character.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  spoke  of  the  Manchester  sys- 
tem ;  but  he  did  not  give  a  single  statistic 
to  prove  the  want  of  school  accommoda- 
tion. When  that  Manchester  system  was 
brought  before  the  House  of  Commons 
years  ago,  it  was  stated  that  there  were 
plenty  of  schools,  but  that  the  children 
would  not  go  to  them.  Was  that  so  now  ? 
The  hon.  Member  who  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion gave  an  account  of  a  great  number  of 
benevolent  people  in  Manchester  who  sub- 
scribed to  pay  for  the  schooling  of  child- 
ren ;  but  it  appeared  that  only  half  of  those 
paid  for  went  to  school.  Now,  that  showed 
that  the  children  did  not  go  to  school,  and 
did  not  prove  the  want  of  school  accommo- 
dation. From  Birmingham  there  were  no 
statistics  showing  want  of  school  accom- 
modation. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
some  of  the  schools  were  placed  in  incon- 
Tenient  positions ;  but  what  did  the  present 
Bill  propose  to  do  ?  It  would  break  up  all 
the  existing  systems  in  the  country ;  and 
then  how  could  the  wants  of  rural  districts, 
with  little  knots  of  population  scattered 
here  and  there,  be  met  by  the  establish- 
ment of  some  great  central  school  ?  In 
such  a  case  the  same  inconvenience  as  was 
experienced  at  Birmingham  would  be  felt 
to  a  greater  degree  throughout  the  rural 
districts.  The  BiU,  if  not  so  intended, 
would,  nevertheless,  most  certainly  break 
up  all  the  existing  voluntary  and  denomi- 
national systems  in  the  country.  If,  as 
was  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle's  Committee,  the  children  did 
not  go  to  school  because  the  schools  were 
not  *'  handy/'  what  would  be  the  case  in 
the  rural  parishes  ?  There  was  no  doubt 
that  a  vast  number  of  children  did  not  go 
to  school  ;  there  was  no  doubt  that  many 
children  who  went  did  not  learn  ;  there 
was  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  the  schools 
fornished  with  all  the  appliances  of  the 
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Privy  Council,  many  of  the  children  could 
neither  read  nor  write.  Canon  Moseley 
told  them,  as  a  parting  thought,  that  an 
educational  machine  had  been  ttarted,  of 
such  excellence  that  the  people  would  and 
did  get  out  of  it  all  they  cared  for,  all  they 
wanted,  in  a  very  short  time  ;  and  if  this 
went  on,  and  the  system  was  not  clinched 
into  them,  in  a  short  time  the  children 
would  be  less  educated  than  now.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  this  was  the 
effect  on  the  annual-grant  schools  —  the 
schools  that  they  had  abused  till  they  were 
black  in  the  face  for  not  supporting  the 
system  which,  according  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  was  not  successful  in  attaining 
the  end  in  view.  He  believed  that  Canon 
Moseley 's  observation  was  founded  on  com- 
mon sense.  He  believed  that  the  amount 
of  education  which  the  people  wanted  was 
easily  picked  up,  although  children  often 
forgot  very  soon  what  they  had  learned  at 
school.  Therefore,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  statistics  which  had  been  quoted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill  were  conclusive  ;  but  he 
should  want  much  more  information  than 
he  at  present  possessed,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  present  system  was  a  failure.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  they  had  not 
got  all  the  children  to  school ;  but  he 
had  not  shown  that  the  Bill  he  pro- 
posed to  introduce  would  remove  the  de- 
fect. At  the  end  of  his  speech  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  made  use  of  ominous 
words  to  the  effect  that  the  result  of  the 
measure  would  be  to  destroy  the  bigoted 
and  narrow  views  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  respect  to  education. 

Mr.  BRUCE  explained,  that  what  he 
said  was  that  he  hoped  the  opposition  to 
the  Bill  would  not  proceed  from  narrow 
views  to  perpetuate  Church  supremacy. 

Mb.  HENLEY  said,  he  had  never  heard 
words  used  in  support  of  any  scheme  of  edu- 
cation  which  gave  him  such  pain.  At  pre- 
sent all  religious  bodies  in  this  country 
were  going  hand  in  hand  together  without 
jealousy,  and  in  honest  and  honourable 
rivalry,  trying  to  teach  what  they  believed 
to  be  right  and  proper,  and  he  thought 
that  nothing  could  be  so  unfortunate  as  the 
language  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  used.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  what  was  wanted  to  be  brought  in, 
and  what  the  Bill  would  bring  in*  was  the 
Irish  system.     ["No!  "] 

Mr.  BRUCE  said,  that  the  last  thing 
he  should  desire  would  be  to  introduce  into 
this  country  the  Irish  system.  All  that  he 
had  said  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  dimina- 
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tion  of  population,  the  number  of  scholars 
in  the  National  Schools  of  Ireland  had 
increased,  and  after  quoting  a  passage  in 
which  Bishop  Moriarty  stated  that  the 
number  of  communicants  had  increased,  he 
had  remarked  that  the  system  which  had 
been  denounced  as  "  godless  "  had  not  led 
to  the  e?il  results  which  had  been  appre- 
hended by  some. 

Mr.   HENLET    ncTertheless    believed 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argument 
went  to  show  that  the  present  Bill  would 
bring  about  something  Tery  similar  to  the 
Irish  sjstem.    Well,  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  were  Church  schools,  and  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  foresee  that,  if  the  Bill  passed, 
every  school  at  present  in  existence  must 
be  knocked  up.     It  was  impossible  it  could 
be  otherwise.     Suppose  a  union  to  consist 
of  thirty  parishes,  twenty-five  of  which  had 
schools,  and  five  had  not.     The  Bill  would 
tax  those  parishes  which  maintained  their 
schools  equally  with  those  who  did  not. 
The  school  committee  under  the  Bill  was 
to  be  elected  by  the  town  council,  which 
was  a  body  chosen  by  the  burgesses  and 
ratepayers  ;  but  in  country  unions  the  Bill 
did  not  give  the  power  of  election  to  the 
Board    of    Guardians  —  a    body   equally 
elected — but  to  the  ratepayers  at  large. 
He   thought  that  that    distinction  could 
hardly  have  been  drawn  without  some  ob- 
ject in  view  ;  and  he  observed  that,  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill,  where  a  majority  of 
votes  was  given  against  the  adoption  of  the 
Act,   an   annual  attempt  to  procure   its 
adoption  was  permitted  to  be  made.     This 
was  a  very  pleasant  sort  of  contest,  cer- 
tainly, for  districts  to  be  subjected  to — 
not  to  say  anything  of  the  injustice  of  tax- 
ing all  persons  in  a  district,  who,  at  their 
own  expense  had  been  maintaining  schools, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  deficiency 
of  other  places  in  the  district.     All  those 
persons  now  maintaining  Church  schools 
would,  whenever  the  Bill  should  be  adopted 
in  their  districts,  be  taxed  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  other  schools,  and  would  not  be 
able  to  receive  a  single  farthing  from  the 
general  school  fund,  unless  they  gave  up  a 
principle  which  they  deemed  to  be  vital.   It 
was  unjust  enough  that  at  present  small 
schools  could  not  get  a  grant  from   the 
Privy  Council  because  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  a  certificated  teacher  ;  but  it  was 
still  worse,  if,  after  inducing  persons  to  lay 
out  their  money  in  establishing  a  system  of 
religious   education.  Parliament   were    to 
compel  them  to  take  a  number  of  children 
into  their  schools,  and,  after  teaching  them 
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I  to  read  and  write,  then  to  tarn  them  loose 
;  on  the  world  without  having  giien  them 
any  of  that  instruction  necessary  for  tbe 
formation  of  right  principles.  We  were  told 
—years  back,  but  not  many  years— that 
the  people  were  steeped  in  vice  and  igno- 
rance.    Well,  education  was  resolyed  on— 
Parliament  insisted  that  the  teaching shonld 
be  religious,  and  that  the  Bible  at  leut 
should  be  read  daily  in  the  schools.   Now, 
it  was  proposed  that  this  should  no  longer 
be  compulsory.     [Mr.  Bruce:  In  schools 
receiving  public  grants.]    It  was  a  coti- 
dition  precedent   that   no  school  shoold 
receive  a  farthing  from  the  State  unlesi 
its  supporters  violated  their  consciences. 
The   right  hon.   Gentleman    had  qnoted 
documents  to  show  how  soon  things  passed 
out  of  the  minds  of  children  ;  and  as  for 
the  children  who  were  not  to  receiTC  t 
religious  education  he  had  little  to  say, 
except  that,  perhaps,  they  would  not  be 
much  worse  off  if  they  went  to  no  school 
at  all ;  but  he  had  a  great  deal  to  saj 
about  the  strain  put  on  the  consciences  of 
clergy  and  laity,  who,  with  respect  to  the 
children  they  had  under  their  hands  felt 
that  they  could  not  do  their  doty  to  God 
or  man  without  teaching  something  more 
than  reading  and  writing.     Then  he  asked 
the  House  to  note  the  effect  which  this 
plan  would  have  on  other  children  in  the 
schools.     Having  all  been  boys  once,  thej 
all  knew  how  boys  canvassed  the  sincerity 
of  those  engaged  in  teaching  them  ;  and  if 
the  children  in  a  school  saw  four  or  five 
or  more  children  allowed  to  quit  the  school 
when  religious  teaching  commeuced,  v^ 
it   to  be   supposed    that   they  would  !>«• 
lieve  in  the  sincerity  of  their  teacher*? 
Or  what  would  they  think  of  the  import- 
ance of  the  instruction  from  which  a  por- 
tion of  them  were  excused  ?    He  regarded 
this  as  legislation  of  the  most  cruel  kind ; 
and   it  seemed    to  him  that  the  natural 
effect  of  this   Bill,  if   passed,   woold  be 
to    unsettle    everything    and    settle  no- 
thing.     It    was    quite    certain   that  no 
persons  would  spend  a  single  shilling  id 
doing    anything    for   schools    should  the 
Bill  pass,  because  they  could   never  W 
sure  that  they  would  not  have  this  Act 
brought  down  upon  their  heads.    It**^ 
not  a  supplement  to,  but  the  utter  destrwj 
tion  of,  the  voluntary  action.     He  looked 
at  it,  of  course,  more  in  reference  to  th® 
country  districts,  and  in  those  districtt  jj 
was  nearly  impossible  that    such  a  Bw 
could  work.     His  great  objection  to  the 
Bill  was  the  same  aa  that  which  he  m 
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alwajs  felt  to  all  rating  schemeB,  which, 
if  adopted,  would  in  a  very  short  time 
lead  in  this  country,  as  they  had  led  in 
America,  to  secular  education.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  who  spoke  last  (Mr.  Egerton) 
told  the  House  that  eight  or  nine  years 
ago  a  great  number  of  benevolent  persons 
in  Lancashire  made  strenuous  efforts  to  in- 
troduce secular  education,  and  that,  haying 
failed,  they  were  now  cordial  supporters 
of  the  present  Bill.  They  were  doubtless 
its  supporters  because  they  knew  that  it 
contained  within  its  four  comers  the  ele- 
ments which  must  surely  bring  about  their 
favourite  scheme  of  purely  secular  educa- 
tion.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Bruce)  had  said  a  great  deal  about  Scot- 
land and  America,  With  regard  to  Scot- 
land, the  rating  system,  when  introduced 
into  that  country,  was  not  a  general  sys- 
tem, but  a  parochial  system.  It  was  also 
a  religious  system,  and  that  was  a  matter 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  all  these  questions. 
With  regard  to  America,  the  early  occu- 
piers of  the  States  there  were  eminently  a 
religious  people,  and  they  established  rate 
schools,  never  dreaming  that  there  would 
be  any  difficulty  about  religious  teaching. 
Subsequently,  however,  differences  crept 
in,  and  they  were  obliged  to  obliterate 
from  the  schools  every  mark  of  religious 
education,  and  the  education  in  the  com- 
mon schools  of  America  was  now  purely 
secular.  If  that  had  been  the  result  there 
of  the  rating  system,  why  should  not  a 
similar  result  be  anticipated  in  this  coun- 
try ?  He  did  not  believe  that,  in  a  coun- 
try like  this,  where  differences  in  religion 
prevailed,  and  where  the  several  sects  were 
equally  sincere,  children  could  be  brought 
into  common  schools,  unless  all  religious 
teaching  were  eliminated.  Therefore,  he 
had  always  been  a  friend  to  the  denomi- 
national system,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it  broken  down.  And  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  except  in  those  schools, 
there  was  no  adequate  means  of  teaching 
religion  to  the  poor  ;  for  though  he  was 
folly  conscious  of  the  value  of  what  was 
done  in  the  Sunday  schools,  it  was  equally 
certain  that  these  efforts  could  not  be 
made  adequate  to  the  religious  education 
of  the  poorer  classes.  He  hoped  the  Bill— - 
which  would  not,  as  he  believed,  commend 
itself  on  its  general  merits  to  the  people  of 
this  country — would  fail  to  receive  the 
sanction  of  a  second  reading.  He  thought 
it  would  be  much  wiser  to  go  on  in  their 
present  course  than  adopt  the  scheme  of 
this  Bill.    If  the  Privy  Council  would  only 


make  their  system  more  elastic,  although 
no  doubt  it  would  occasion  a  little  more 
trouble,  they  might  meet  many  of  those 
exceptional  cases  which  could  not  be  met 
by  adhering  to  a  hard  rule.     In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  where  the  whole  community 
was  concerned,  it  would  be  more  just  that 
half  should  come  from  the  general  resources 
of  the  State  than  that  the  burden  should 
fall  on  the  real  property  of  the  country. 
If  this  Bill  passed,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
burden  in  some  few  years  would  amount 
to  3d.  or  4(^.  in  the  pound,  which  he  did 
not  think  would  be  just.    He  did  not  see 
why   those  possessed  of  money,    trading 
capital,  and  income,  should  go  scot  free, 
while  the  whole  burden  fell  on  the  owners 
of  real  property.     These  were  some  of  the 
reasons  which  induced  him  to  think  that 
the  House  ought  not  to  sanction  this  mea- 
sure.    He  did  not  know  what  were  the 
views  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject^ 
but  he  thought  so  grave  and  important  a 
question  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  any 
private  Member.     If  there  was  any  private 
Member  who,  from  his  experience  and  his 
previous  official  connections,  was  authorized 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  it  was,  no  doubt, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman   (Mr.    Bruce) ; 
but  he  did  think  any  possible  gain  which 
might  arise  from  the  aaoption  of  this  mea- 
sure would  be  a  thousand  times  counter- 
balanced by  the  confusion  it  certainly  would 
introduce,  and  the  overwhelming  influence 
it  would   have  hostile  to  existing  schools 
in  the  country.     Nor  was  there  any  occa- 
sion for  a  measure  of  this  description,  for 
any  one  who  compared  the  present  position 
of  the  country  in  regard  to  education  with 
its   position  twenty  or  thirty  years   ago, 
would  be  convinced  that  our  progress  was 
a  sound  and  steady  one,    that  great  im- 
provement had  already  taken  place,  and 
that  great  changes  for  the  better  were  still 
going  on.     He  hoped,  therefore,  the  Bill 
would  be  withdrawn. 

Mk.  W.  E.  FORSTER  hoped  that  as  his 
name  was  on  the  back  of  this  Bill,  and  as 
he  felt  deeply  interested  in  its  success,  the 
House  would  allow  him  very  briefly  to  state 
the  reasons  why  he  supported  it.  He  was 
not  at  all  alarmed  by  the  objections  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Henley)  much 
as  he  in  common  with  every  other  Member 
in  the  House,  admired  his  earnestness,  his 
ability  and  sincerity.  The  alarms  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  without  founda- 
tion. For  what  did  the  promoters  of  this 
Bill  mainly  seek  ?  The  evils  of  ignorance 
were  so  deeply  felt  in  the  various  localitieii 
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which  would  be  most  affected  by  the  Bill, 
that  they  were  admitted  on  all  hands,  and 
all  that  tlie  promoters  of  the  measare 
asked  of  the  Legislature  was  that  they 
would  allow  them,  if  the  community  in 
which  they  lived  agreed,  to  undertake  to 
remedy  these  evils — to  allow  them,  as  a 
community,  with  the  general  consent,  or 
the  consent  of  a  majority  of  them,  to  do 
their  duty.  The  Bill,  therefore,  provided 
that  it  was  only  in  those  cases  where  a 
majority  of  the  inhabitant  ratepayers  were 
in  favour  of  bringing  the  Act  into  operation 
that  it  should  take  effect.  He  was  in- 
clined to  believe  that  national  education 
was  much  more  nearly  at  a  stand- still  in 
this  country  than  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man imagined.  It  was  quite  true  that  the 
quality  of  the  education  given  to  those  who 
accepted  it  was  better  ;  but  he  doubted 
that  there  was  a  proper  and  legitimate 
increase,  in  comparison  with  the  increase 
of  the  population,  of  those  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  present 
system.  He  had  thought  it  possible  that 
Manchester  and  London  statistics  were  too 
much  picked  ;  and  he  had  therefore  re- 
quested a  very  hardworking  clergyman 
at  Leeds,  whose  life  had  been  devoted  to 
education,  to  make  an  entirely  indifferent 
visitation.  He  had  accordingly  taken  ten 
streets  inhabited  by  the  poorer  population, 
but  not  the  special  poor,  of  Leeds,  whose 
rent  varied  from  2«.  to  2s.  6d.  in  some 
streets,  and  from  3«.  to  4«.  in  others.  He 
had  every  house  visited,  and  out  of  about 
800  houses  there  were  511  with  1,023  chil- 
dren between  three  and  twelve,  of  whom  541 
only  were  at  school  during  the  week,  the 
others  being  absent.  There  were  only  62,  or 
about  one-eighth  absent,  because  they  were 
at  work  ;  30  absent  from  sickness ;  276 
were  absent  from  alleged  poverty ;  and  only 
232  were  said  by  their  parents  to  read  and 
write.  With  such  facts  before  them  they 
were  right  in  supposing  that  they  were  not 
making  much  way.  In  one  respect  they 
were  making  no  way  at  all.  In  the  large 
towns  the  dangerous  classes  were  increas- 
ing. That  '*  residuum  "  as  it  had  been 
called,  was  not  diminishing  ;  and  what  the 
promoters  of  this  Bill  wanted  was  the 
means  of  dealing  with  it.  It  had  lately 
been  stated  that  Bngland  did  not  hold  the 
position  she  should  have  held  in  the  Paris 
Exhibition.  There  might  or  might  not  be 
exaggeration  in  some  of  the  statements  on 
this  subject,  but  there  was  one  extract  be 
should  like  to  quote  from  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  jurors,  Mr.  A.  J.  MuodelUi  of 

Mr,  W.E.ForHor 


Nottingham,  who  was  peculiarly  qualified 
to  speak  as  to  the  present  state  of  Englisli 
and  Continental  education.    He  said— 

**  The  branch  of  industry  with  which  I  ha?e 
been  connected  for  thirty  years  past  is  the  manii* 
factnre  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  partner 
of  a  firm  employing  5,000  working  people,  with 
establishments  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Lough* 
borough,  employing  more  than  four-fifths  of  the 
number,  and  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  aod 
Pausa,  in  Saxony,  employing  about  700  persons. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  Engluhmen  possess  more 
energy,  enterprise,  and  inventiTcness  than  a&j 
other  European  nation.  The  best  machines  is 
my  trade  now  at  work  in  France  and  Gennaoj 
are  the  inventions  of  Englishmen,  and  in  most 
cases  of  uneducated  workmen ;  but  these  ma* 
chines  of  English  inrention  are  constructed  aod 
improved  by  men  who  have  had  the  advantage  of 
a  superior  industrial  education.  In  Nottingham 
where  the  best  machinery  in  the  world  is  required 
and  used  in  the  production  of  hosiery  and  lace, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  industrial  education,  and 
greatly  as  it  is  to  be  desired,  I  am  acquainted  with 
many  good  mechanics  and  superior  workmen  to 
whom  it  would  be  of  no  service,  inasmuch  as  they 
can  neither  read  or  write.  In  Saxony,  our  mana- 
ger, an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
greatly  interested  in  education,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  has  never  yet  met  with  a  workmaa 
who  cannot  read  or  write ;  and  not  in  the  limited 
and  imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  cf 
English  artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write ;  hct 
with  a  freedom  and  femiliarity  that  enable  them 
to  enjoy  reading,  and  to  conduct  their  corre- 
spondence in  a  creditable  and  often  superior  style.*' 

This  was  a  werj  great  eril  with  regard  to 
the  industrial  classes,  and  sach  was  the 
state  of  things  in  Manchester  and  other 
large  towns,  with  which  the  promoters  of 
this  Bill,  whether  as  philanthropists,  men 
of  business,  or  citizens  caring  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  had  to  contend.  There 
was  no  other  mode  of  dealing  with  it  than 
by  this  Bill.  They  were  of  opinion  that 
if  they  were  permitted  to  persuade  their 
fellow-townsmen  to  make  use  of  this  mea- 
sure, better  education  would  be  the  result. 
Who  were  these  men  ?  Not  theorists, 
but  hardworking,  practical  men  ;  not  men 
belonging  to  any  particular  party— both 
Liberals  and  ConservatiYos ;  not  men  of 
any  peculiar  religious  views — both  Church- 
men and  Dissenters.  They  were  not  men 
specially  favourable  to  secular  education; 
nothing  was  more  unfair  than  so  to  repre- 
sent them.  The  fact  was  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  a  great  dislike  to  that 
term  "  secular  ;  "  and  these  men  w^re 
said  to  be  in  favour  of  secular  education. 
But  it  was  a  great  misuke.  Thej  M 
only  been  for  the  secular  system  because 
they  saw  no  other  means  of  attaining  their 
object.  But  they  had  given  up  those  par- 
ticular views,  thus  showing  by  the  sacn- 
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fice  of  opinion  hoMf  earnest  they  were  in 
the  work  they  had  undertaken.  Why  did 
they  think  they  might  gain  their  object  in 
this  way  ?  Because  they  saw  that  the 
present  system  was  defectiYe  in  its  nature. 
They  had  worked  long  enough  with  the 
bap-hazard  system.  It  was  entirely  un- 
equal— it  cast  the  burden  on  the  willing 
horse ;  and  it  was  incomplete,  for'  there 
was  no  organization,  no  means  of  gauging 
the  evils  for  which  a  cure  was  wanted. 
They  never  would  get  the  better  of  these 
evils  till  they  fastened  on  the  community 
the  duty  of  looking  after  the  education 
of  the  people.  The  community,  they  be- 
lieved, were  ready  to  undertake  that  duty, 
and  all  they  wanted  was  the  machinery  of 
this  Bill  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  was  mistaken  in 
supposing  there  would  be  any  difference 
between  the  voters  in  the  towns  and  the 
voters  in  the  counties,  because,  in  both  in- 
stances, they  would  be  the  ratepayers ; 
and  he  was  also  equally  mistaken  as  to  its 
application  to  the  country  parishes  against 
their  inclination,  because  the  51st  clause 
would  meet  such  a  case.  The  great  ob- 
jection of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  the 
Bill  appeared  to  be  bis  fear  that  it  would 
uproot  the  existing  system  ;  1)ut,  so  far 
from  wishing  to  do  that,  the  great  desire 
of  those  who  were  chiefly  interested  in 
promoting  this  Bill  was  to  make  use  of  the 
present  existing  machinery.  There  was 
DO  desire  to  get  rid  of  denominational  edu- 
cation— the  great  want  was  not  schools, 
but  their  support,  and  to  free  the  support- 
ers of  those  schools  from  the  irksome  task 
of  begging  for  subscriptions  by  giving  aid 
to  these  schools  on  condition -that  they 
give  good  secular  education.  As  to  the 
rating  system,  it  was  not,  he  admitted, 
Tory  likely  that  it  would  take  speedy  root 
in  country  districts ;  but  it  would  at  least 
draw  the  attention  of  the  ratepayers  to  the 
subject,  and  it  was  something  to  have  so 
important  a  question  fully  discussed  in  the 
districts  where  the  want  was  felt ;  but,  so 
far  from  uprooting  the  existing  system,  it 
was  provided  in  the  Bill  that  no  school 
sbould  be  established  in  any  parish  in  the 
vicinity  of  any  denominational  school ;  and 
that,  even  wjiere  there  was  such  school, 
twelve  months'  notice  should  be  given 
of  the  intention  of  the  promoters  to  estab- 
lish a  rating  school,  in  order  to  give  an 
opportunity  to  the  promoters  of  denomi- 
national schools  to  take  up  the  matter  and 
eitablish  the  school  themselves.     The  pro- 


moters of  this  measure,  therefore,  clearly 
had  no  desire  to  get  rid  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools,  but  only  to  make  use  of 
the  existing  machinery  in  order  to  sup- 
ply districts  with  schools  which  were  at 
present  wholly  without  the  means  of  ** 
education.  Their  suggestion  was,  that 
where  the  funds  could  not  be  raised  for 
the  support  of  existing  schools,  the  muni- 
cipality should  be  empowered  to  take  them 
up  and  propose  a  rate  for  them,  thus  in- 
corporating them  into  the  proposed  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  that  could  only 
be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  managers, 
and  in  such  cases  the  religious  teaching 
would  not  be  destroyed,  because  the  secu- 
lar committee  would  have  no  right  what- 
ever  to  interfere  with  the  denominational 
teaching,  and  the  school-house  and  building 
would  still  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  clergy- 
man on  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  religious  instruction.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  seemed  to  think  the 
adoption  of  this  Bill  would  result  in  the 
secular  system.  That,  he  repeated,  was 
not  the  object  of  the  promoters,  and  it  did 
not  come  within  its  provisions.  It  granted 
to  every  denomination  absolute  freedom 
with  regard  to  religious  teaching ;  but  a 
good  secular  education  was  essential  to 
aid  being  granted  to  any  school,  and  there 
was  also  this  condition,  that  it  must  have 
a  conscience  clause.  Now,  the  withdrawal 
of  children  under  that  clause  had  been 
greatly  and  enormously  exaggerated.  In 
Swansea,  within  a  given  time,  out  of 
12,000  children,  four  only  had  been  with- 
drawn. [Mr.  Henlet  :  I  should  have 
thought  none.]  Then  what  was  there  to 
be  afraid  of?  The  real  fact  was,  that  the 
conscience  clause  difficulty  was  a  theoreti- 
cal and  not  a  practical  difficulty,  and  it 
was  more  a  political  difficulty  than  a  reli- 
gious one.  The  conscience  clause  had 
worked  well  in  Scotland  for  many  years 
past,  because  they  had  managed  there  to 
satisfactorily  solve  the  difficulty.  It  was 
also  an  exaggerated  notion  that  the  com- 
mon schools  of  America  had  become  secu- 
larized, nor  would  it  be  the  case  in  this 
country.  Many  clergymen  in  England, 
who  entertain  strong  views  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  education,  had  stated  their  opinion 
that  the  time  had  come,  from  their  being 
so  overworked,  that  they  could  no  longer 
undertake  the  secular  as  well  as  the  reli- 
gious education  of  the  poor ;  and  Dr.  Hook 
had  stated  the  better  way  would  be  to  give 
the  children  secular  education  for  five 
days   in   the   week,  and  then  devote  the 
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Saturday  and  Sunday  to  religious  teach- 
ing, and  that  hy  leaving  the  secular  teach- 
ing to   the   schoolmaster,  the  clergyman 
would  he  put  in  a  better  position  than  he 
was  at  present.      The  conscience  clause 
^difficulty  was    one  which   was  made    in 
that   House,  rather    than   by  those  who 
were  engaged   in   the  practical   work    of 
education.     If  the  National  School  Society 
would  leave  the  school  masters  and  school 
managers    alone,    if    the    Bishops   would 
leave  the  hardworking  clergy  alone,  and  if 
politicians  and  Parliament  would  leave  the 
friends  of  education  and  the  people  alone, 
the  conscience  clause  difficulty  would  soon 
come    to    an    end.      Education,   without 
teaching  a  man  the  fear  of  God  and  his 
duty  to  his  neighbour,  would  be  of  very 
little  use.     To  make  a  man  moral,  they 
must  reach  first  his  heart  by  making  him 
religious,  and  there  was  no  intention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  brought  forward  this 
Bill  to  discourage  religious  teaching.     He 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
it  had  become  a  question  whether  in  rates 
generally  they  should  impose  their  heavy 
burden  on  landed  property  only,  as  they  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  doing.     If  some  hon. 
Member  could  bring  forward  a  plan  by  which 
the  rating  area  could  be  extended,  it  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  the  country.     It  had 
been  said  that  this  Bill  was  only  an  expe- 
rimental one,  and  he  readily  admitted  that 
it  was  quite  possible  that,  when  Parliament 
found  that  tbe  system  worked  well  in  the 
large  towns,  they  might  extend  its  opera- 
tions over  the  whole  country — a  consum- 
mation to  which  he  looked  forward.  This, 
however,  could  only  happen  in  case  of  suc- 
cess, and  success  was  a  fact  which  Parlia- 
ment would  have  the  necessity  of  taking 
into  account.     All  that  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  asked  for  was,  that  the  various 
communities  should  be  permitted  to  fulfil 
their    local   duties,  and  was  this  a  time 
when  the  House  should  refuse  to  listen  to 
their  wishes  ?     He  trusted  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  would  say  what 
course  the  Government  intended  to  adopt 
with  reference  to  this  Bill,  and  whether 
the  Government  would  undertake  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  of  a  similar  character  during 
the  next  Session.     The  enormous  exten- 
sion of  the  Factory  Acts  that  had  taken 
place  in  late  years  rendered  it  essential 
that  some  steps  should  be  taken  with  re- 
gard to  this  subject.      The  Factory  Act 
introduced  by  the  late    Home  Secretary 
would  bring  under  its   operation  no  less 
than  2,500,000  persons,  of  whom  500,000 
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were  children,  and  employers  would  Boon 
begin  to  object  to  the  burden  that  these 
Acts  cast  upon  them ;  and  it  was  impos* 
sible  that  the  friends  of  education  could 
take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  in- 
structing this  mass  of  children.    A  great 
deal  had  been  said  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  about  a  **  residuum  ;"  but^he  had 
no  fear  of  that  portion  of  the  communitj, 
since  the  suffrage  had  been  extended  by  the 
Bill  which  had  occupied  so.  much  of  their 
attention  of  late  ;   still  it  was  tbe  duty  of 
that  House  to  prevent  the  children  of  tbe 
class  which  formed  the  "  residuum  '*  grow- 
ing up  to  be  no  better  than  their  parenti. 
Mr.  GATHORNB  HARDY  said,  that 
a  double  appeal  had  been  made  to  him  iritb 
regard  to  the  course  he  intended  to  take 
in  reference  to  this  Bill— one  peraonal,  and 
the  other  in  relation  to  his  official  po&itioa 
in  this  House.     Now,  with  reference  to  tbe 
appeal  which  had  been  personally  made  to 
him — the  right  hon.    Gentleman  opposite 
had  said  with  justice  that  he  should  not  be 
regarded  so  much  as  the  Member  for  Ox- 
ford and  as  a  Churchman,  as  a  responsible 
Member  of  the  Government — ^he  begged  to 
state  that  he  had  said  nothing  on  the  sub- 
ject of   education  since  he  had  been  one 
of  the  Members  for  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, which'  he  had  not  previously  stated, 
and  when  he  had  no  more  expectation  of 
representing  the  Uniyersity  than  he  had  of 
holding  the  office  which  he  now  filled  io 
Her  Majesty's  Government.     He  did  not 
retract  anything  he  had  said  on  former 
occasions  on  this  subject,  however  moeb 
he  might  be  influenced  by  circumstances 
in  dealing  with  it.     When  the  subject  of 
Scotch  education  was  last  before  the  Hoase, 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  express,  aa  itx 
as  he  could — which  he  did  with  great  diffi- 
dence, not  having  at  that  period  bad  time 
to  read  the  Report — that  he  considered  the 
case  of  Scotland  totally  different  to  thst 
of  England ;  because  Scotland  having  prac- 
tised a  system  of  rating  for  education  for 
generations  past,  it  had  grown  up  with  it> 
and  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to  it| 
and  that,  consequently,  as  a  national  qu^ 
tion,  it  must  be  looked  at  in  a  differeot 
light  from  that  of  England.     The  system 
adopted  in  Scotland  was,  he  believed,  one 
that   was    in    harmony  with*  the   wishw 
of  the  people  in  that  country— so  also  the 
denominational  system  had  a  stronghold 
on  tbe  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country; 
but   he  did  not  believe   it  was  possible 
to  introduce  into  England  with  advantages 
system  of  rating  for  educational  purpose*- 
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He  was  Benaible,  both  as  an  individual  and 
ns  a  Member  of  the  Gofernment,  of  the 
defects  of  the  present  system  in  not  reach- 
ing eferj  portion  of  the  population  ;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  he  could  not  help  remark- 
ing, when  the  figures  were  placed  before 
him,  that  if  it  were  true  that  the  proportion 
of  children  attending  school  in  Manchester, 
and  other  large  towns,  was  only  one  in  ten 
or  one  in  thirteen,  as  the  total  proportion 
attending  school  throughout  the  whole 
country  was  one  in  seven,  the  proportion  of 
the  attendance  in  other  places  must  be 
comparatively  high.  He  entirely  concurred 
in  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Henley)  that, 
taking  into  consideration  the  short  time 
that  the  present  system  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, its  progress  had  been  unequalled  by 
any  other  system  in  the  world.  The  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  scholars  was 
increasing  year  by  year — the  latter  amount- 
ing to  2,000,000,  while  the  schools  were 
increasing  at  the  rate  of  700  per  annum. 
It  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  we  were  not 
steadily  advancing,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  number  of  scholars  and  schools,  but  also 
in  the  quality  of  the  education  given. 
Notwithstanding  these  favourable  circum- 
stances, however,  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  great  deficiencies  in  the  accommoda- 
tion afforded  to  scholars  in  some  of  the 
large  towns,  and  also  in  some  of  the  coun- 
try districts.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  had  to  ask  himself  how  it  was  that 
some  mode  had  not  hitherto  been  arrived 
at  to  meet  those  deficiencies?  And  here 
he  asked  to  be  permitted  in  passing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  great  service  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Bruce)  had  rendered 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country  by  adding 
so  largely  as  he  had  done  that  day  to  their 
information  upon  this  subject.  Experi- 
ments of  various  kinds  had  been  tried,  in 
order  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  complained 
of.  Lord  Russell,  and  the  present  Secre- 
tary for  War  (Sir  John  Pakington),  had  in- 
troduced Bills  for  that  purpose,  founded  on 
the  principle  of  rating  ;  but  the  House  of 
Commons  had  hitherto  steadfastly  refused 
to  adopt  that  principle,  which  was  objected 
to,  not  only  upon  religious  grounds,  and  by 
the  Church  party,  but  the  hon.  Member  for 
Leeds,  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  and 
those  who  formed  what  was  called  the 
Voluntary  party  in  that  House,  upon  the 
double  ground  that  it  was  opposed  to  the 
Toluntary  principle,  and  that  its  adoption 
would  necessarily  lead  to  secular  educa- 


tion. He  recollected  Sir  James  Graham 
quoting,  with  great  efi^ect,  a  pamphlet 
written  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds, 
in  which  arguments  of  that  kind  were 
set  forth.  In  the  Bill  now  before  the 
House  it  was  proposed  to  remedy  the  evils 
which  existed  by  recurring  again  to  the 
system  of  rating.  But  the  hon.  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  (Mr.  A.  Egerton), 
who  sat  behind  him,  had  told  the  House 
that  the  evil  which  existed  in  Lancashire 
was  not  the  want  of  schools,  or  the  want 
of  the  means  of  education,  or  even  the 
poverty  of  the  parents,  but  the  disinclina- 
tion of  the  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  the  schools  ;  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley)  had  put  the  matter  in  a  still 
stronger  light,  for  he  had  shown  that 
even  where  education  had  been  provided 
gratuitously,  half  of  those  to  whom  it 
was  offered  refused  to  avail  themselves  of 
it.  It  did  not  appear  to  him,  therefore, 
that  by  merely  establishing  the  principle  of 
rating  they  would  arrive  at  a  solution  of 
the  difficulty.  By  going  into  the  field  with 
more  money  they  were  not  doing  that  which 
would  bring  the  children  in  greater  num- 
bers to  the  schools  ;  and  if  they  paid  for 
children  whose  parents  ought  to  pay  for 
them,  they  were  taking  away  from  the 
parent  one  of  his  highest  duties — that  of 
educating  his  children  himself,  if  he  had 
the  means  to  do  it.  But  even  if  the  evil 
did  arise  from  the  poverty  of  the  parent, 
what  were  they  going  to  do  by  this  Bill  ? 
They  had  cases  instanced  to-day  where 
schools  had  not  been  built  in  the  midst  of 
large  populations.  But  in  those  instances 
which  had  been  referred  to,  the  districts 
were  of  the  poorest  character,  and  most 
heavily  rated,  and  this  Bill  would  add  to 
those  rates  without  effecting  the  object 
which  they  had  in  view.  That  the  rates 
should  only  be  levied  on  one  description  of 
property  seemed  to  him  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  the  adoption  of  such  a 
principle.  And  then  the  question  of  con- 
science had  been  brought  forward,  and  he 
thought  with  perfect  justice.  It  was  one 
of  the  arguments  against  church  rates  that 
people  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for 
that  which  they  did  not  approve.  Yet 
they  proposed  to  introduce  a  system  of 
rating.  But  how  was  that  system  to  be 
applied  ?  It  was  to  be  left  to  those  who 
would  afterwards  have  the  management  of 
the  schools,  and  it  would  be  in  their  hands 
to  make  these  schools  either  such  as  they 
did  or  such  as  they  did  not  approve  of. 
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A1  though  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
that  there  was  a  careful  provision  in  the 
Bill  which  provided  against  the  education 
given  in  schools  to  be  supported  by  the  rate 
being  secular,  he  must  confess  that  he  could 
not  find  such  a  clause. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  explained  that 
the  provision  to  which  he  referred  was  the 
one  which  declared  that  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed  should  be  the  same  as  those 
which  were  required  to  be  fulfilled  before 
the  Government  grant  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
in  that  case,  of  course,  the  Bible  must  be 
read  in  the  school  according  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Revised  Code.     He  now  came 


lieved  that,  had  it  not  been  made  a  Par- 
liamentary and  a  political  queition,  the 
conscience  clause  would  never  ha?e  been 
heard  of  in  this  country  at  all.  The  re- 
ligious difficulty  did  not  arise  from  belov, 
but  had  been  raised  by  those  who  sought 
to  make  a  political  question  of  it.  It 
should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  in 
less  than  a  year  after  the  conscience 
clause  was  introduced  into  the  endowed 
schools  an  attempt  was  mode  to  introdace 
into  the  management  of  those  schools  & 
system  of  mixed  religions,  on  the  groaod 
that  the  children  were  of  mixed  religions, 
and  that  proposal  was  strongly  supported 
by  those  who  supported  the  original  change. 


to  another  point  of  considerable  import-    He  thought,  therefore,  that  they  should  bare 


ance.  Of  course,  under  a  system  of  rating 
they  would  put  the  management  of  the 
schools  into  the  hands  of  people  elected  by 
the  ratepayers — either  by  the  Town  Council 
or  directly  by  the  ratepayers  themselves. 
Now,  had  that  been  a  system  of  manage- 
ment with  which  this  House  had  been 
entirely  satisfied  !  They  had  recently  had 
several  cases  in  which  such  a  system  of 
management  had  not  been  considered  satis- 
factory by  the  House,  and  it  should  be 
remembered  that  education  was  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  all  subjects  to  manage 
properly.  One  thing  was  quite  clear — 
that  they  must  have  in  these  boards  of 
management  people  of  all  religious  deno- 
minations, especially  in  the  large  towns. 
Then  comes  the  question  as  to  what  schools 
are  to  be  aided  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man says  that  denominational  schools  will 
be  aided  ;  but  there  are  11,000  or  12,000 
of  those  which  by  their  deeds  are  bound  to 
be  denominational  schools  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word.  They  had  no  conscience 
clause ;  but  they  were  bound  by  their 
deeds  and  by  their  connection  with  socie- 
ties to  carry  out  a  particular  system  of 
education  ;  and  the  whole  of  those  schools 
would  be  debarred  from  any  claim  on  the 
rates  by  their  own  deeds,  while  they  would 
all  be  rated  for  an  education  which  they 
disapproved  or  might  disapprove  of,  and  in 
which  they  could  have  no  share  whatever. 
He  thought  the  result  must  be  that  the  two 
systems  could  not  survive  together.  The 
one  supported  by  rates  would  put  down 
the  other,  or  place  it  in  some  such  diffi- 
culty as  that  in  which  we  see  the  Church 
educational  system  of  Ireland.  With  re- 
gard to  the  conscience  clause,  he  wished 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
earlier  the  words  he  had  used  with  regard 
to  it  to-day.     For  his  own  part,  be  be- 

Mr.  Qathorne  Hwriy 


a  very  slight  guarantee  for  keeping  the 
management  of  the  denominational  schools 
in  the  hands  of  the  denominations  them- 
selves, if  once  a  separate  board  of  manage- 
ment were  admitted  to  exercise  a  control 
over  the  schools.  He  had  studiously 
avoided  going  into  any  statistics  upon  the 
subject;  and  having  expressed  what  bis 
personal  views  were  upon  the  question,  he 
was  now  prepared  to  state  what  the  riews 
of  the  Government  were  with  regard  to  the 
Bill.  He  was  not  prepared  himself,  nor 
was  he  aware  that  any  of  his  Colleagoes 
were  prepared,  to  support  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  at  present.  They  thought 
it  was  premature  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
upon  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance  to 
the  country  after  two  or  three  speeches 
only  had  been  made  upon  it.  He  cooid 
only  repeat  what  he  had  said  when  the 
question  of  Scotch  education  was  before 
the  House — that  the  subject  of  the  educa- 
tion of  those  whose  means  did  not  permit 
them  to  provide  it  for  themselves,  was  one 
which  deaerved  the  most  serious  attention 
of  any  Government,  and  was  one  upon 
which  some  course  must  be  decided  upon 
before  long.  He  could  not  help  sajingt 
however,  that  he  thought  it  rather  un- 
reasonable that  this  question  should  be 
forced  upon  a  Government  which  had  held 
office  for  so  short  a  time,  when  nothing 
had  been  done  in  the  matter  by  those  whom 
they  succeeded  during  the  six  or  seven 
years  they  held  office.  While  assuring 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  and  those  wbo 
sat  near  him  that  the  subject  of  education 
was  one  which  had  always  commanded  and 
would  always  have  his  most  earnest  atten- 
tion, he  declined  to  pledge  the  Governmeot 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  or  to  deal  with  the  so^ 
ject  in  any  way  next  Session.  As  he  o'" 
not  believe  that  the  Bill  would  in  any  waj 
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meet  tbe  evil  it  proposed  to  remedy,  as  he 
was  not  prepared  to  accept  the  rating 
system,  and  as  he  foresavr  that  the  Bill 
was  made  permissive  only  as  a  step  to 
making  the  principle  compulsory,  he  should 
decline  to  give  his  assent  to  the  Bill.  The 
faon.  Member  who  last  addressed  the  House 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  referred  to  the 
Factory  Acts,  which  were  about  to  be  sent 
before  the  House  by  the  Committee.  He 
could  not  allow  the  opportunity  to  pass 
without  expressing  his  approval  of  the 
legislation  upon  that  subject  which  had 
taken  place  in  recent  years,  and  could  only 
hope  that  the  system  of  education  had  been 
as  effective  in  connection  with  the  half-time 
system  as  the  Legislature  meant  it  to  be. 
He  quite  agreed  that  the  Legislature  were 
bound  to  provide  the  necessary  means  to 
meet  a  want  which  they  themselves  had 
called  into  existence.  They  had  called 
into  existence  an  additional  want  of  educa- 
tion, and  they  were  bound  in  duty  to  make 
some  provision  for  it.  When  Parliament 
passed  a  law  saying  that  certain  people 
shall  undergo  a  certain  system  of  educa- 
tion, he  quite  agreed  that  it  would  be  a 
neglect  of  duty  on  their  part  if  tbey  did 
not  see  that  some  system  of  education 
was  provided.  He  should  have  liked  to 
have  been  informed  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  what  were  the  ages  of  the 
children  who  were  absent  from  the  schools; 
and  whether  rates  were  required  to  ob- 
tain increased  educational  accommodation 
for  teaching,  or  merely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  the  children  to  go  to 
schools  which  were  already  in  exist- 
ence ?  In  many  of  tbe  instances  which 
had  been  quoted  to-day  he  had  not  been 
told  whether  there  was  any  deficiency  in 
the  schools  themselves,  either  in  accom- 
modation or  in  the  teaching.  If  there  was 
that  deficiency,  they  were  only  making  a 
Yolantary  effort  by  this  Bill  to  meet  it, 
although  it  was  a  voluntary  effort  whereby 
a  majority  can  coerce  a  very  large  minority 
if  they  thought  proper  to  do  so.  He  had 
gone  through  the  subject  in  a  very  imper- 
fect manner,  and  he  could  only  repeat,  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  that  he  could 
not  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  could  not  say  that 
the  general  effect  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man 8  declaration  could  be  regarded  as 
satisfactory — he  himself  came  to  the  con- 
trary conclusion — not  because  the  right 
boo.  Gentleman  deprecated  any  attempt  to 
extract  from  the  Government  any  imme- 


diate pledge  upon  a  subject  so  extensive 
and  so  difficult  as  that  now  before  the 
House,  but  because  he  had  complained  of 
the  inactivity  of  the  late  Government  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  education. 
The  late  Government  had  not  neglected 
the  subject  at  all ;  they  were  compelled  to 
wait  until  they  received  the  Report  of  tho 
Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
matter,  and  when  that  Report  was  pre- 
sented they  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
sanction,  as  the  basis  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, the  recommendations  it  contained. 
They  did,  however,  introduce  a  measure 
of  considerable  extent  under  the  auspices 
of  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne  (Mr. 
Lowe)  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  must  say 
that  the  reception  that  measure  met  with, 
and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  bringing 
it  to  a  tolerable  issue,  were  not  at  all  en- 
couraging as  to  the  manner  in  which  any 
further  efforts  they  might  make  would  be 
received  by  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
The  matter  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman — it  is  in  an  entirely 
different  position,  and  the  present  Govern- 
ment might  feel  assured  that  if  they  intro- 
duced a  measure  which  went  in  the  general 
direction  indicated  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Bruce),  it  would  meet  with  no 
tenacious  opposition,  but  with  the  warmest 
support  from  those  among  whom  he  had 
tbe  honour  to  sit.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man deprecated  assent  to  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  ;  and  while  he  urged  that 
the  question  had  been  insufficiently  dis- 
cussed, he  accompanied  his  conclusion  with 
arguments  which  went  right  against  tho 
whole  principle  of  the  Bill.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  is  to  call  upon  the  local  communities, 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  great  deficien- 
cies which  exist  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  education,  and  with  the  view  of  availing 
ourselves  of  all  the  aid  which  was  to  be 
derived  from  that  source  ;  and  the  objec- 
tions of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  went 
against  any  plan  which  embodied  such  a 
system.  They  were  now  in  a  position  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  review  the 
general  results  of  their  present  system  of 
education,  and  to  ask  themselves  whether 
they  could  entertain  the  hope  that  the 
Amendments  and  extensions  of  the  present 
system  which  had  been  referred  to  would 
enable  them  to  meet  the  greatly  increased 
and  enhanced  necessities  of  the  country  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  tri- 
umphantly to  the  progress  which  the 
present  system  has  made.  Now  he  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  before  him  some  facts  of 
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the  simplest  character  relating  to  the  eda- 
cational  position  of  certain  districts.  It 
WAS  a  mild  test  of  education,  to  say  the 
least,  to  inquire  whether,  upon  marriage, 
the  persons  who  were  united  could  perform 
the  operation  of  writing  their  names,  and 
what  is  the  percentage  of  those  who  could 
do  so.  He  had  before  him  statistics  show- 
ing the  proportion  of  persons  who  on  being 
married  could  perform  the  operation  of 
writing  their  names.  He  found  that  in 
Peebles  all  could  write  ;  and  in  Dumfries,  3 
per  cent  made  their  marks.  The  districts  in 
England,  however,  did  not  show  so  favour- 
ably. In  Brighton  there  was  a  proportion  of 
14  per  cent  who  could  not  write  their  names; 
in  Cheltenham,  13  per  cent;  Southampton, 
14  per  cent ;  Portsmouth,  16^  per  cent ; 
and  in  Yorkshire,  16^  per  cent.  These 
were  proportions  taken  upon  the  entire 
population,  including  the  middle  and  upper 
classes,  and  consequently  there  must  be 
deduced  from  every  100  some  20,  25,  or 
30,  as  a  percentage  for  the  middle  and  the 
upper  classes,  and  then  tbe  percentages 
for  the  labouring  classes  become  very 
much  larger.  But  these  were  among  the 
most  favourable  districts,  many  of  them 
not  being  places  of  which  it  could  be  said 
that  the  life  of  the  labouring  classes  was 
concentrated  in  the  greatest  degree,  and 
working  men  in  the  greatest  intensity.  If 
they  took  Manchester  they  would  find  that 
one-third  of  the  entire  population  at  the 
period  of  marriage  were  not  able  to  write 
their  own  names,  and,  therefore,  somewhere 
about  half,  or  a  little  short  of  half  the 
labouring  population  were  in  that  position. 
In  Salford,  40  per  cent  cannot  write  ;  in 
Birmingham,  30i  per  cent ;  in  Blackburn, 
40  per  cent ;  in  Bolton,  44  per  cent ;  in 
Oldham,  43  per  cent ;  in  Preston,  49  per 
cent ;  in  Stockport  42}  per  cent ;  and  in 
Wolverhampton  47  per  cent.  These  are 
the  very  places  where  the  labouring  classes 
will  become  a  majority  of  the  constitu- 
ents to  return  Members  to  this  House. 
With  regard  to  another  view  of  the  present 
system  he  could  not  help  expressing  his 
great  disappointment  at  its  failure,  or 
rather  at  its  insuflSciency,  considered  with 
regard  to  its  modern  extension,  in  the  du- 
ration of  the  education  which  it  communi- 
cated. It  was  far  from  producing  the  re- 
sults they  would  desire  to  see  in  regard  to 
its  religious  character.  He  could  not  but 
think  that  they  must  all  feel  a  sentiment 
of  painful  disappointment  at  the  feebleness 
of  the  religious  impressions  which  the  edu- 
cation in  our  schools  had  produced.      This 

Mr.  Gludstono  ' 


might  be  seen  to  aome  extent  in  the  inien- 
sible  operation  of  our  schools  as  a  means  of 
proselytism.  He  did  not  now  enter  into 
the  question  as  to  how  far  they  should  ope- 
rate in  that  manner  ;  but,  considerinj;  the 
mode  in  which,  in  almost  all  the  roral  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  the  instruction  of  the 
lower  classes  was  merely  a  monopoly  of 
the  Church  of  England,  he  was  astonished 
to  find  that  the  result  was  what  it  was.  U 
was  conclusively  established  that  what  was 
called  religious  education  did  not  produce 
in  the  scholars  those  habits  of  attending 
the  ordinances  of  religion.  Experience 
showed  that  the  period  of  liberation  from 
the  school  was  also  the  period  of  liberation 
from  attending  Church  or  chapel.  He 
thought  his  right  hon.  Friend  deserred 
their  gratitude  for  introducing  this  Bill,  and 
he  said  so  though  he  might  not  agree  to 
all  its  details.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy)  had  found  fault  with 
his  right  hon.  Friend  for  excluding  from  the 
benefits  of  the  measure  any  schools  that 
had  not  adopted  the  conscience  cUuse. 
Well,  he  (Mr.  Gladstone)  confessed  that 
that  was  a  very  fair  question  for  consider- 
ation in  Committee.  Personally,  he  thought 
that  benevolent  persons  who  chose  to  estab- 
lish schools  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
which  no  attempts  were  made  to  prodoce 
irreligious  influences,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  advantages  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  measure,  and  he  should  there- 
fore feel  disposed  to  urge  upon  his  right 
hon.  Friend  a  relaxation  in  this  particular. 
Still,  however,  his  right  hon.  Friend  had 
had  to  grapple  with  great  difficulties,  and 
not  the  least  of  these  was  to  reconcile 
denominational  education  with  the  apph* 
cation  of  local  rates.  Instead  of  avowing 
an  intention  to  discourage  and  put  down 
denominational  education,  they  oaght^ 
as  he  believed  the  Bill  would  do— *<> 
give  that  denominational  education  per* 
fectly  fair  play.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's (Mr.  G.  Hardy's)  objection  on  this 
point,  he  must  confess,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  not  only  not  warranted,  but  to  be 
positively  contradicted  by  the  26th  clause. 
He  thought  that  if  the  right  hon.Gentleman 
would  consider  that  clause  he  would  see 
that  the  danger  he  feared  from  the  board 
of  management  being  composed  of  mem- 
bers of  different  religious  persuasions  » 
not  likely  to  occur.  He  thought  his  right 
hon.  Friend  had  taken  perfect  secuntj 
for  the  religious  liberty  of  those  schools  lo 
everything  that  respected  their  internal  tr* 
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rangements,  except  in  bo  far  as  those  which 
might  be  regolated  by  Parliament  itself.  The 
right  hon.  GeDtleman,  too,  had,  he  thought, 
misinterpreted  his  right  hon.  Friend  on 
another  point ;  for  as  he  understood  it,  his 
right  hon.  Friend's  meaning  was  not  that 
the  conscience  clause  was  demanded  for  poli- 
tical motives,  but  that  the  opposition  that 
was  made  to  it  chiefly  arose  from  those  mo- 
tives. He  understood  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
moreover,  not  to  make  the  charge  against 
those  who  took  objection  in  the  practical 
work  of  education  as  against  those  who, 
in  higher  quarters,  were  disposed  to  make 
the  subject  one  for  debate.  He  could  not 
describe  how  much  he  lamented  the  course 
that  had  been  pursued  by  men  in  authority 
eivil  and  ecclesiastical,  and  by  the  clergy 
more  especially,  in  the  resistance  to  the 
conscience  clause.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  the  conscience  clause  afforded  the 
last  chance  of  a  permanent  system  of  de- 
nominational education.  He  believed  that 
the  conscience  clause  afforded,  too,  the 
only  chance  for  maintaining  harmony  be- 
tween what  he  might  call  the  old  system 
and  the  demands  of  the  new  system  ;  a  har- 
mony which  he  thought  it  exceedingly 
desirable  to  obtain,  because,  in  his  opinion, 
if  the  matter  came  to  actual  conflict,  the 
new  system  would  prevail.  It  was  this 
matter,  in  fact,  which  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
Bill.  It  was  not  the  question  of  the  Go- 
vernment being  a  long  or  a  short  time  in 
office  ;  but  the  fact,  as  he  feared,  was  that 
the  view  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
entertained  of  the  conscience  clause,  and 
of  lawful  authority  with  regard  to  the 
superintendence  in  the  school  system,  af- 
forded bis  right  hon.  Friend  no  choice  but 
to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  on  the 
measure  which  he  had  introduced. 

Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  that  the  Bill,  in  his 
opinion,  proposed  to  assist  those  who,  while 
exceedingly  numerous,  were  by  themselves 
helpless.  He  believed  that  the  objection 
urged  against  it  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  on  the  ground  that  it  would  neces- 
sitate the  erection  of  fresh  schools,  was  un- 
founded, because  he  did  not  think  that  any 
schools  at  all  would  have  to  be  erected  in 
consequence  of  the  passing  of  the  measure. 
His  right  hon.  Friend  had  given  the  House 
some  startling  figures,  showing  how  many 
were  in  the  present  day  growing  up  un- 
cared  for  and  untaught ;  training,  in  fact, 
for  vice  and  prison.  He  believed  that,  in 
fact  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  question 
was  the  mass  of  ignorance  that  existed  in 


the  country.  He  helleved  that  something 
like  a  compulsory  system  would  he  neces- 
sary to  get  the  neglected  classes  of  chil- 
dren to  attend  schools.  The  compulsory 
system  had  worked  beneficially  wherever 
it  had  heen  tried,  even  although  it  did  not 
provide  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the 
children.  There  were  thousands  of  chil- 
dren helpless  and  uneducated,  and  this  Bill 
would  he  not  only  an  individual,  but  a 
national  benefit.  He  should  therefore  give 
it  his  support.  The  question  of  education 
was  one  that  roust,  sooner  or  later,  force 
itself  upon  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
they  could  not,  he  believed,  at  present  do 
better  than  adopt  the  measure  which  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  introduced. 

Mr.  HUBBARD  said,  he  believed  this 
question  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
any  Reform  Bill ;  because  it  was  more 
essential  that  those  exercising  the  privilege 
of  voting  should  be  qualified  to  fulfil  the 
trust  reposed  in  them  than  that  the  number 
of  those  enfranchised  should  be  increased. 
The  Bill,  however,  now  before  the  House 
was  full  of  inconsistencies.-  They  were 
told  that  the  measure  was  intended  to  sup- 
plement the  existing  system.  Being  a 
permissive  measure,  it  might  possibly  be 
adopted  in  places  where  wealth  and  energy 
abounded  ;  but  where  poverty  and  igno* 
tance  existed,  and  where,  consequently, 
legislation  was  required,  it  would  simply  be 
of  no  service.  He  could  not  understand 
how  those  who  objected  to  church  rates 
could  advocate  a  measure  which  would 
depend  for  its  efficiency  solely  upon  a  sys- 
tem of  rating.  The  hon.  Gentleman  was 
proceeding,  when  it  being  a  quarter  to  Six 
of  the  Clock — 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow, 

JUSTICES  OP  THE  PEACE  DISQXTALIPlCATIOir 
BEMOVAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Colonel  Wilson  Patten,  Bill  for 

the  execution  of  Acts  by  Justices  of  the  Peace, 

ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Colonel  Wilson 

Patten  and  The  Marquess  of  Uabtinoton. 

Bill  jnr^tffi^ef,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  ^i^."] 


DXTBLIK  METBOPOLITAN  POLICE  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Lord  Naas,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Laws  regulating  ther  Superannuation  Allowances 
of  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Lord  Naas  and  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland. 
Bill  pretented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  2i6J} 

House  adjoomed  at  ten  minutes 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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MINUTES.]— Select  CoionTTEE— On  Railways 
(Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communication)  lUh 
minated. 

Public  Bills — First  Reading — Court  of  Appeal 
Chancery  (Despatch  of  Business)  •  (215)  ; 
Banns  of  Matrimony  •  (216). 

Second  Reading — Vaccination  (189). 

Referred  to  Select  C7omww7tee— Vaccination  (189). 

Committee  —  Offices  and  Oaths  (100  &  218)  ; 
Transubstantiation,  &c.  Declaration  Aboli- 
tion (101);  Merchant  Shipping*  (180);  Real 
Estate  Charges  Act  Amendment*  (191). 

Report  —  Transubstantiation,  &c.  Declaration 
Abolition  (101);  Pier  and  Harbour  Orders 
Confirmation  (No.  2)*  (187);  Merchant  Ship- 
ping* (180  <b  219);  Real  Estate  Charges  Act 
Amendment*  (191). 

Third  Reading — Adjutants  of  Volunteers  (192), 
put  off  for  three  months  ;  Galway  Harbour 
(Composition  of  Debt)*  (176);  Blackwater 
Bridge*  (178);  Local  Government  Supple- 
mental (No.  4)*  (207);  Linen  and  other 
Manufactures  (Ireland)*  (186);  Edinburgh 
Provisional  Order  Confirmation*  (198);  War 
Department  Stores*  (209). 

OFFICES  AND  OATHS  BILL— (No.  100.) 
( The  Earl  of  Kimberley,) 

COMMITTEE. 

House  in  Committee  (aocording  to 
Order). 

Clause  I  (All  the  Queen's  Subjects, 
without  reference  to  their  Religious  Belief, 
shall  be  eligible  to  hold  the  Office  of  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland). 

Lord  LYVEDEN  moved  the  insertion 
of  the  words  "  Lord  Lieutenant,  Lord 
Deputy,  Lord  Justice,  or  other  Chief  Go- 
vernor or  Governors  of  Ireland,"  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  that  a  Roman  Catholic 
might  hold  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland.  The  noble  Lord  said  that  the 
Bill,  as  originally  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons,  contained  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  among  those  that 
were  to  be  affected  by  the  Bill ;  but  the 
words  were  struck  out  by  the  narrow  ma- 
jority of  three  votes — the  numbers  being 
143  to  140,  and  he  hoped  they  would  be 
restored  by  their  Lordships,  in  order  that 
the  Commons  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  re-considering  their  decision.  He  might 
further  observe  that  in  ^e  minority  there 
were  included  the  votes  of  forty-seven  Irish 
Members,  while  in  the  majority  there  were 
only  twenty-nine  Irish  Members.  The 
omission  was  therefore  carried  entirely  by 
the  votes  of  English  and  Scotch  Members. 
What  be  wished  was  to  remove  the  notion 
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from  the  minds  of  Irishmen  that  legislation 
for   Ireland  was  conducted  only  for  tbe 
interest  of   Great  Britain,  and  in  this  it 
was  impossible  not  to  believe  that  an  Irifih 
Parliament  would  have  arrived  at  a  differ* 
ent  conclusion.     What  was  the  answer  in 
larger  questions  to  those  who  called  for  mea- 
sures exclusively  in  Irish  interests  ?    The 
Established  Church  in  Ireland  was  regarded 
as  a  standing  insult  by  the  Irish  people,  and 
as  a  symbol  of  their  subjection.    He  coold, 
however,  easily  understand  that  Parliameut 
and  the  Government  were  not  at  present 
prepared   to  deal  with  that  question,  and 
he  should  be  the  last  man  to  blame  anj 
Ministry  for  shrinking  from  encountering 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
He  could  not  help  thinking,  too,  that  the? 
would  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a  satis- 
factory conclusion  upon  the  subject  by  post- 
poning its  consideration  until  another  Ses- 
sion, when  most  probably  a  so-called  Con- 
servative Ministry  would  deal  with  it  a« 
they  had  with   the  question   of  Reform, 
The  Ecclesiastical   Titles  Bill   was  ano- 
ther source  of  incessant  annoyance  to  the 
Irish   people.      When    that  subject  was 
lately  mentioned  in  this  House,  all  their 
Lordships  who  spoke  put  themselves,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  stool  of  repentance,  and  said 
how  much  they  regretted  having  helped  to 
pass   such  a  Bill.     Again,   howe?er,  the 
repeal    of    this    Act    might  excite  very 
much   the   Protestants    of   England  and 
Scotland.      He   could,   however,  see  no 
reason    why    they    should    not   at  once 
resolve    on   rendering    Roman    Cathohw 
eligible  to  the  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland.      In   fact,   his   difficulty  was  m 
understanding   why  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should   be  included   in  the  list  of  offices 
which  might  not  be  filled  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics.    The  only  objections  he  had  ever 
heard  urged  to  his  proposal  were,  fir8t» 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  invested  with 
Church  patronage,  and  that  such  patronage 
ought  not  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of » 
Roman  Catholic  ;  and  secondly,  that  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  was  the  representative  ot 
the  Sovereign,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  he 
a  Protestant.     But  the  first  of  ^^^^^^^. 
jections  was  met  by  a  provision  in  the  Bili 
itself,  as  it  had  been  originally  framed, 
which  declared  that   whenever  a  Rodi»" 
Catholic  should  be  appointed  Lord  Ljeu- 
tenant,  the  Church  patronage  attached  to 
the  office   should   be  vested  in  trustees; 
and  with  respect  to  the  second  argumeD| 
against  the  proposal— the  Lord  Lieutenant 
was  the  repreaentativo  of  the  Sovereigo-^ 
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be  certainly  was  the  represent ative  of  the 
Sovereign  at  levees,  balls,  and  receptions ; 
and  he  represented  the  Sovereign  also  in 
conferring  knighthood,  and  in  receiving 
young  ladies  who  were  entering  the  world. 
But  a  Roman  Catholic  could  perform  these 
duties  as  well  as  a  Protestant.  The  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  was,  in  fact,  the 
subordinate  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  and  was  often  in- 
ferior to  his  own  Chief  Secretary,  who  was 
eometimes  a  Cabinet  Minister  when  he  was 
not.  The  Governor  of  Canada  and  the 
Governor  General  of  India  might  be  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  and  the  exclusion  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  Lord  Lieutenancy 
of  Ireland  was  owing  solely  to  the  linger- 
ing prejudice  against  that  religion,  and  a 
dislike  to  allow  Roman  Catholics  to  fill 
offices  which  might  be  filled  by  persons 
of  other  religions.  He  hoped  that  their 
Lordships  would  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons an  opportunity  of  re-considering  their 
decision  upon  this  point.  The  question 
should  be  treated  as  one  of  political  ex- 
pediency alone,  and  should  not  be  looked 
at  from  a  religious  point  of  view  at  all. 
As  enlightened  Protestants  their  Lord- 
ships were  bound  to  do  all  they  could  to 
show  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  not 
treated  differently  from  members  of  other 
religions,  and  were  admitted  to  their  fair 
share  of  patronage,  in  spite  of  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  This  was  one  of  the 
minor  concessions  by  which  their  Lordships 
would  soothe,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  irri- 
tation existing  among  the  Irish  people, 
though  Parliament  might  not  be  prepared 
to  make  those  greater  concessions  for  want 
of  which  Ireland  was  a  constant  source 
of  weakness  instead  of  strength  to  this 
country. 

An  Amendment  moved,  p.  1,1.  17,  after 
the  first  "  of  "  to  insert  "  Lord  Lieutenant, 
Lord  Deputy,  Lord  Justice,  or  other  Chief 
Governor  or  Governors  of  Ireland,  or  ** — 
{ITie  Lord  Zyveden,) 

The  Earl  OF  KIM  BE  RLE  Y  said,  that 
in  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
be  had  expressed  his  regret  at  the  omission 
of  the  words  which  would  have  opened  to 
the  Roman  Catholics  the  office  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;  but  at  the  san*d 
time  he  said  that  he  did  not  think  it  ad- 
visable to  endanger  the  passing  of  the 
measure  by  the  re-introduction  of  that  pro- 
vision. He  entirely  approved,  however,  of 
the  present  proposal,  and  he  should  give 
bis  best  support  to  the  Amendment. 


The  Earl  op  BANDON  said,  he  was 
not  only  opposed  to  the  present  proposal, 
but  to  the  whole  Bill,  which  he  still  trusted 
their  Lordships  would  reject  altogether. 
The  noble  Lord  who  had  moved  the  Amend- 
ment (Lord  Lyveden)  in  instituting  an 
analogy  between  India  and  Ireland,  seemed 
to  forget  that  Ireland,  unlike  India,  was 
an  integral  portion  of  the  United  King- 
dom. Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  he  introduced 
the  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation  Act» 
specially  exempted  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland ;  and 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland, 
in  1859,  told  the  House  of  Commons  that 
the  ground  upon  which  the  question  had 
never  been  brought  forward  since  1829, 
was  that  lawyers  recognized  the  principle 
that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  exempt  be- 
cause he  was  the  direct  representative  of 
Royalty  in  Ireland.  It  was  said  that  we 
ought  to  deal  with*  Ireland  as  the  Irish 
people  wished  to  deal  with  it  ;  and  an 
essential'  part  of  the  Union  between  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  was  that  they  were  to  be 
one  united  country.  Lord  Custlereagli,  in 
proposing  the  Union  to  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  said — 

"  I  now  proceed  to  that  part  of  the  question 
which  concerns  religion,  and  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  the  country — one  State,  one  Legis- 
lature, one  Church.  These  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  system,  and  without  identity  with 
Qreat  Britain  in  those  three  great  points  of  con- 
nection we  never  can  hope  for  any  real  or  pcnna* 
nent  security.  The  Church,  in  particular,  while 
we  remain  a  separate  country,  will  ever  be  liable 
to  be  impeached  on  local  grounds.  When  once 
incorporated  with  the  Church  of  England  it  will 
be  placed  upon  such  a  strong  and  natural  founda- 
tion as  to  be  above  every  apprehension  and  fear 
from  adverse  interest,  and  from  all  the  fretting 
and  irritating  circumstances  connected  with  our 
colonial  situation.  As  soon  as  the  Church  esta- 
blishments of  the  two  kingdoms  shall  be  incorpo- 
rated into  one  Church,  the  Protestant  will  feel 
himself  at  once  identified  with  the  population  and 
property  of  the  Empire,  and  the  establishment  will 
be  placed  on  its  natural  basis." 

From  personal  experience  in  Ireland  he 
could  say  that  if  we  did  not  treat  Ireland 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire  we  should 
create  ill  feeling  in  every  parish  of  the 
country.  He  believed  the  Irish  people 
did  not  care  anything  about  this  measure^ 
and  that  it  would  only  create  discord  among 
the  different  classes  in  the  country. 

The  Earl  op  DENBIGH  said,  he  de- 
sired  to  express  his  thanks  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  proposed  the  Amendment. 
He  could  not  conceive  any  grounds  why» 
in  reason  or  policy,  we  should  keep  alive  a 
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continual  suspicion  against  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. We  were  not  bound  now  to  con- 
sider the  words  and  actions  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  at  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  held  in  great  suspicion.  Catholics 
had  since  shown  that  they  were  capable  of 
being  as  good  citizens  as  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrjmen,  and  we  ought,  there- 
fore, to  treat  them  without  being  unduly 
influenced  by  party  feeling,  political  or  re- 
ligious. We  might  depend  upon  it  that 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  discontent  in  Ire- 
land was  not  so  much  the  law  of  land  tenure, 
or  the  position  of  the  railways  as,  it  was 
the  feeling  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
subject  to  Protestant  ascendancy,  and 
until  that  feeling  was  removed  the  Roman 
Catholics  would  never  be  content.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  did  not  wish 
for  ascendancy,  but  simply  for  religious 
equality.  Whatever  the  private  religious 
views  of  an  individual  might  be,  or  how- 
ever erroneous  he  might  think  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  be,  he  had  no 
right  to  make  them  the  measure  of  his 
action  in  his  legislative  capacity  ;  we  had 
to  legislate  for  a  mixed  people,  and  we 
ought  to  do  that  which  was  best  for  the 
community.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
valid  reason  why  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
should  not  be  of  the  same  religion  as 
the  people ;  he  had  talked  it  over  with 
Friends  and  with  noble  Lords,  and  he  could 
get  no  better  reason  than  this — "  I  cannot 
give  you  any  reason,  but  I  don't  like  it," 
an  answer  which,  however  pardonable  it 
may  be  from'  a  pretty  pair  of  lips  of  one 
of  the  other  sex,  is  yet  utterly  unworthy 
of  a  man  and  a  legislator.  Good  reasons 
ought  to  be  adduced  for  rejecting  a  mea- 
sure which  would  do  justice  to  the  religion 
of  a  whole  people.  To  those  who  might 
urge  that  it  would  endanger  the  Protestant 
Constitution  to  appoint  a  Roman  Catholic 
as  the  representative  of  the  Sovereign  in 
Ireland,  he  would  reply  that,  without  en- 
tering upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
even  theoretically  such  a  consequence 
might  be  reasonably  assumed,  at  least 
practically  it  was  not  likely  to  arise,  as  he 
was  not  aware  of  any  Catholic  Peer  of  the 
present  day  who  would  accept  the  office 
even  if  it  were  offered  him,  as  the  office 
required  an  union  of  qualifications  not 
easily  obtained.  He  did  not,  therefore, 
think  there  was  any  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  Bill.  We  were  not  re- 
quired to  deal  with  the  Irish  people  as 
they  would  deal  with  themselves,  but  we 
ought  to  deal  with  Ireland  as  we  should 
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wish  Ireland  to  deal  with  ua  if  we  were 
in  the  same  position  as  the  people  of 
that  country. 

The  Bishop  op  DOWN  and  CONNOR 
rose  to  make  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  moved  the  AmendmeDt  not 
to  press  it.  He  objected  to  it  not  on 
grounds  of  principle,  but  on  practie&l 
grounds.  If  the  Amendment  were  carried, 
the  machinery  of  the  Bill  would  hsTe  to  be 
recast.  Again,  the  beneficial  effects  which 
the  Bill  was  intended  to  produce  in  Ire- 
land would  not  be  realized  if  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted.  It  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  although  Her  Majestj'i 
Government  did  not  initiate  this  messure, 
they  had  adopted  it  in  a  kind  and  generoui 
spirit.  One  good  effect  that  would  follow 
the  adoption  of  the  measure  would  be  tbit 
the  Irish  people  would  conclude  thst stall 
fitting  opportunities  the  Government  would 
be  prepared  to  remove  religious  didabilities, 
which,  it  must  be  confessed,  were  not  oov 
many  nor  grievous.  No  good  would  result 
from  pressing  the  Amendment,  while  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  were  in  them' 
selves  wise,  just,  and  generous. 

The  Earl  op  COURTOWN  opposed 
the  Amendment.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  said — 

"  It  will,  nevertheless,  bo  quite  consistent  with 
this  principle  to  exclude  Roman  Catholic  from  i 
certain  limited  number  of  oflBces,  which  have  ipe- 
oial  and  peculiar  duties  attached  to  them,  coo* 
nected  with  the  patronage  of  the  Church,  or  titli 
education,  or  the  administration  of  the  Ecclesiasti* 
cal  Law.  The  Roman  Catholic  is  jealoos  of  oor 
interference  with  the  appointments  and  discipliM 
of  his  Church,  and  we  have,  at  least,  as  f^* 
right  to  take  security  for  the  maintenance  of  tbs 
integrity  of  our  own.  This  Bill  will,  therefore, 
exclude  the  Roman  Catholic  from  the  office  « 
Regent,  and  from  exercising  under  any  circom' 
stances  the  delegated  authority  of  the  Grows,  from 
the  oflBce  of  Lord  Chancellor  in  England  aod  In- 
land respectively,  and  from  the  office  of  W 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland."— [2  ffamardt  xx.  7^3.] 

The  Earl  op  DERBY :  My  Lords,  1 
have  to  express  my  regret  that  I  cAOOot 
agree  to  the  proposed  Amendment  I  ^ 
extremely  unwilling  to  say  anything  which 
could  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Member,  or  which  could  conrey  tbe 
slightest  doubt  as  to  the  perfect  lophjol 
the  great  body  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  country.  But  this  is  not  a  quMt'*'* 
either  of  loyalty  or  of  disloyalty ;  it  '•  * 
question  respecting  the  power  andsutoo- 
rity  to  be  intrusted  to  persons  of  a  certain 
religious  persuasion  who  are  distlDCtiy  sp^ 
cified  in  the  Emancipation  Act  of  18^*  ^ 
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do  not  at  all  object  to  the  alteration  under 
which  Roman  Catholics  will  be  made  ad- 
missible to  the  high  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland  ;  for  I  think  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  lawyer,  whose  talents  have  raised 
him  to  eminence  and  position,  should  have 
opened  to  him  all  the  advantages  of  his 
profession  ;   and  more  especially  as  in  the 
present  Bill  provision  is  made  against  his 
exercising  that  portion  of  the  functions  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor  which  could  hardly  be 
properly  discharged  by  a  Roman  Catholic. 
I  therefore  give  my  entire  support  to  this 
measure  as  it  passed  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    But  you  raise  another,  and  a  very 
serious  question,  when  it  is  proposed  to  ex- 
tend the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  office 
of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     It  is  all 
very  well  to  say  that  the  office  is  one  of 
mere  pageantry  ;    but  this  is  by  no  means 
th^  case,   he  is   the  head   of  the   Privy 
Council,  which  possesses  very  extensive  ex- 
ecutive powers.  And  when  my  noble  Friend 
at  the  table  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  says  that 
there  will  be  no  satisfaction  among  Roman 
Catholics  until  they  are  admissible  to  all 
offices  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
an  argument  would  extend  not  only  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant,  as  the  representative  of 
the  Sovereign,  but  to  the  Crown  itself.   He 
who  holds  as  a  delegate  the  office  of  Viceroy 
is  thereby  placed  in  the    position  of   the 
Crown,  and  if  it  be  right  that  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Ireland  should  be  held  by  Roman 
Catholics,  it  is  equally  right  that  the  Con- 
stitution   of    this  country   should   be  set 
aside  so  as  to  enable  the  Crown  itself  to 
be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic.    I  allow  that 
it  is  unlikely  that  a  Roman  Catholic  would 
be  appointed  to   the  high  office  of   Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland  ;    but  still  this  is  a 
question  not  of  theory,  but  of  principle. 
The  principle  is  that  the  Constitution  of 
this  country  is  a  Protestant  Constitution, 
presided  over  by  a  Protestant  Sovereign, 
and  that  when  the  Viceregal  authority  is 
delegated  it  should  be  delegated  to  a  person 
who  is  of  the  same  religious  persuasion, 
and  bound  to  maintain  the  same  religious 
principles,  as  the  occupant  of  the  Throne 
itself.      For  the  reasons  which  I  have  just 
stated,  I  think  it  is  extremely  inexpedient 
that  this  question  should  be  opened  by  the 
noble  Lord.      The  House  of  Commons  has 
decided  that  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor 
in  Ireland  should  be  thrown  open  to  Roman 
Catholics,  I   entirely  concur  in  the  pru- 
dence, the  wisdom,  and  the  justice  of  that 
measure  ;  but  when  it  is  proposed  to  go  a 
step  further,  and  to  delegate  the  practical  I 


authority  of  the  Crown,  the  head  of  the 
Executive,  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  must 
say,  I  think  that  is  encroaching  very  closely 
upon  what  is  a  vital  portion  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  this  country,  and  I,  for  one, 
should  deeply  regret  to  see  such  a  course 
taken. 

The    Earl    op    KIMBERLET:     My 
Lords,  I  cannot  allow  the  remarks  which 
have  been  just  made  by  the  noble  Earl  to 
pass  without  any  answer.    I  am  astonished 
to  hear  the  noble  Earl  place  the  question 
of  admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  office 
of  Viceroy  on  the  same  level  as  the  ad- 
mission of  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Crown. 
I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  disparage  the 
office  of  Viceroy;  for  certainly  no  one  who 
has  ever  filled  it  would  be  likely  to  do  so. 
But   what  are    the   duties    of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  ?      They  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts.     In  one  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  be  the  representative  of  the  Crown.     He 
holds  certain  Court  ceremonials  which,  no 
doubt,  it  is  very  desirable  should  be  held, 
though  I  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic.     But 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  does    exercise    one 
great   function.     He    has   the   power  of 
granting  pardons.     Still,  though  that  au- 
thority is  directly  delegated  to  him  by  the 
Crown,  and   is  therefore  exercised   in  a 
different  manner  from  the  power  exercised 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  yet  it  only  differs 
in   this — that  the   Lord   Lieutenant   acts 
as  a  Minister  directly  himself,  and  directs 
that  a  sentence  be  commuted  or  remitted, 
while  the  Home  Secretary  recommends  the 
Crown  to  grant  the  commutation  or  remis- 
sion of  a  sentence.     As  regards  the  duty 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  reference  to  tho 
general  government  of  the  country,  he  is 
directly  subordinate  to  the  Cabinet  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs  ; 
and,  indeed,  the  very  terms  of  his  com- 
mission  direct   that  he    shall  correspond 
with  and  receive    instructions    from   the 
Home  Secretary.     Now,  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  every  member  of  the  Cabinet 
with  the  sole  exception  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  England   may    be    Roman   Ca- 
tholics, I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  Roman 
Catholic  should  not  be  appointed  to  the 
office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.      I 
was  not  at  all  anxious  that  this  question 
should  be  brought  before  your  Lordships, 
inasmuch  as  it  has  been  already  settled  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  I  must  express  my  opinion  that  the 
arguments  are  most  forcible  in  favour  of 
admitting  Roman  Catholics  to  the  office  of 
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Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  therefore 
I  shall  vote  with  my  noble  Friend. 

On  Question  ?  their  Lordships  divided  : 
— Contents  55 ;  Not-Contents  69:  Majority 
14  : — Resolved  in  the  Negative, 
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Meredyth,  L,  {L,  Ath- 
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Cleveland,  D. 
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Grafton,  D. 
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Cowper,  E. 
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Denbigh,  E. 
Gainsborougb,  E. 
Grey,  E. 
Kimberley,  E, 
Lucan,  E. 
Morley,  E. 
Sommers,  E. 

Ponsonby,  L.  (£.  Ben- 
Eversley,  V.  borough.) 

Exmouth,  V.  Portman,  L. 

Falmoatb,  V.  Romilly,  L. 

Halifax,  V.  Seaton,  L. 

Leinster,  V.  (2>.  Lein-    Somerbill,  L.  (if.  Clan- 
iter.)  ricarde.) 

Chester,  Bp.  f^''Y^!  f  ^i^^'^^^'  ^' 

T^^„„  i«    R«  Stratheden,  L. 

Down,&c.,Bp.  Stuart  de  Decies.  L. 

Boyle,  L.  {E,  Cork  and  Sundridge,  L.  (Z>.  Ar- 

Orrery.)  gylL) 

Oimoys,  L.  Teniplemore,  L. 

Charlemont,      L.     (^E.  Teynham,  L. 

Charlemont.)  Wentwortb,  L. 
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Chelmsford,      L.      (L.     Manvers,  E. 

Chancellor.)  Nelson,  E. 
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Buckingham  and  Chan-    Komney,  E. 

do9,  D.  Sandwich,  E. 

Marlborough,  D.  Stanhope,  E. 

Richmond,  D.  Tankerville,  E. 

Verulam,  E. 
Exeter,  M.  Wilton,  E. 

Westmeath,  M.  Zetland,  E. 


De  Vesci,  V. 
Ha  warden,  V, 
Sidmouth,  V. 


Amherst,  E. 
Bandon,  E. 
Bantry,  E. 
Beauchamp,  E. 

Bel  more,  E.  -Ro^^/v,.  h.» 
Brooke  and  Warwick,E.    rt^P^*  ^P' 

Brownlow,  E.  Carlisle  Bp. 

Cadogan.  E.  Gloucester  and  Bristol, 

Cardigan,  E.  r\^'     j.      u 

Dartmouth,  E.  2T'L^\\ 

Derby,  E.  Peterborough,  Bp. 

Devon,  E. 

Kllenborough,  E.  Boston,  L. 

Hardwicke,  E.  Brancepeth,      L,      (F". 

Harrowby,  E.  Boyne.) 

Home,  E.  Brodrick,       L.        (F, 

Malmesbury,  E.  Midleton,) 

The  Earl  of  Kimherley 


Churston,  L.  Raglan,  L. 

Clinton,  L.  Ravensworth,  L. 

Clonbrock,  L.  Rayleigh,  L. 

Colonsay,  L.  Redesdale,  L. 

CoUille  of  Culrofs,  L.  Salter8ford,L.  (E.C<m^ 
Delamere,  L.  town.) 

Denman,  L.  Silcbester,  L.  (E.  Img* 
Grinstead,  L,  (£,  En-       ford.) 

nitkillen.)  Sondes,  L. 

Hartismere,      L.      (L.  Southampton,  L. 

Eenniker,)  Strathspey,  L.  (f.Soi* 
Hylton,  L.    [TelUr.'\  JUld.) 

Lovel  and  Holland,  L«  Tredegar,  L. 

{E,  Egmont.)  Walsingham,  L. 

Overstone.L.  Wynford,  L.    [TeJkr] 
Penrhyn,  L. 

On  Question,  '*  That  the  Clause  Btud 
part  of  the  Bill," 

The  Earl  op  COTJRTOWN  said,  he 
should  oppose  the  clause  to  the  utinoBt. 

Loud  ATHLUMNEY  said,  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  clause  would  be  tantamount  to 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill.  It  was  objected 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholie 
Lord  Chancellor  that  such  an  officer  mi^bt 
have  it  in  his  power  to  do  great  mischief. 
But  surely  the  same  could  be  said  agaioit 
other  high  functionaries  ;  and  yet  he  wis 
happy  to  say  that  the  Bench  of  Ireland, 
whether  Protestant  or  Catholic,  was  above 
all  suspicion.  Nor  would  the  stream  of 
justice  become  less  pure  if  a  Roman  Catholic 
by  his  character,  his  abilities,  and  efficiency 
in  the  performance  of  public  duties  were 
able  to  attain  this  high  position.  Religious 
equality  he  helieved  to  be  the  only  alterior 
views  entertained  by  the  Catholics  in  thi* 
matter :  and  until  that  religious  equalitj 
was  granted  they  would  never  have— he 
would  not  say  peace,  hecause  he  believed 
that  the  Irish  people  would  endeavour  to 
gain  the  redress  of  their  grievances  by  con- 
stitutional means — hut  they  might  depend 
upon  it  that  they  would  never  have  the 
people  satisfied  or  contented.  The  Uie 
Mr.  Shiel  had  denounced  the  present  state 
of  the  law  as  a  signal  wrong  to  the  whole 
Catholic  Bar,  and  had  characterized  it  as  a 
mark  which  the  manacle  had  left  behind. 
For  his  own  part  he  could  only  express  a 
hope  that  their  Lordships  would  be  just 
and  fear  not — pass  the  measure  if  it  were 
a  just  one,  but  not  refuse  their  assent  for 
any  unfounded  dread  of  the  consequences. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clauses  2  and  3  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Every  Judicial  or  Corporate 
OflScer  may  attend  his  place  of  Worship  m 
his  Robes  without  incurring  any  Penaltj). 

The  Bishop  op  CARLISLE  said.  tM 
he  did  not  apologize  for  rising  to  move  tW 
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rejectioD  of  the  daase,  for  it  applied,  not 
to  Ireland  only,  but  to  England  also,  and 
Scotland  and    Wales.     Its  object  was  to 
render  it  legal  for  civic  and  judicial  officers 
to  do  that  which  had  been  prohibited  by 
]aw  as  long  ago  as  the  5th  year  of  Oeo.  I. 
(1718),  and  had  beep  again  prohibited  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act,  10th  Oeo, 
IV.  (1829).     By  both  those  Acts   it  was 
expressly  provided   that  no    such    officers 
should  frequent  any  other  than  the  Esta- 
blished Churches  of  the  land  in  their  robes 
of  office.     By   this  clause  the  prohibition 
was  removed.     Now,  he  did  not  object  to 
judicial  and  civic  officers  resorting  in  their 
private  capacity  to  their  places  of  worship, 
as  Mr.  Justice  Shee  had  recently  done  in 
his  diocese  ;  but  he  did  object  to  the  gowns, 
the  chains,  the  maces  of  civil  or  judicial 
Royalty  being  carried  to  any  place  rather 
than  to  those  hitherto  permitted.     For  now 
it  would  be  possible  not  only  for  a  Roman 
Catholic  Lord  Mayor  to  bow  down  in  all 
the  pomp    and  circumstance  of  his  civic 
Royalty  before  the    host,  but   also  for  a 
Jewish   Lord  Mayor,  with  similar  parade 
and  state  to  frequent  the  Jewish  synagogue. 
Now  to  this  he  objected  on  three  distinct 
grounds.  First,  this  clause  was  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  an  Establishment ;  but 
not  only  so,  it  was  actually  inconsistent  with 
Christianity   itself.     Christianity  was  part 
and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the  land,  as  was  set 
forth  in  a  recent  judgment  of  Lord  Chief 
Baron  Kelly.     Now  how  could  their  Lord- 
ships pass  a  clause  which  would  permit  the 
representative   of  the   Sovereign — for  the 
Sovereign  was  the  fountain  of  all  honour — 
to  attend  a  place  of  worship,  acting  and 
appearing  as  her  representative,  in  which 
Christianity  might  be  denied,  and  even  the 
existence  of  God  himself  called  in  question  ? 
How  could  they  do  so  in  loyalty  to  the 
Saviour  of  Mankind,  or  in  justice  to  their 
fellow-subjects?      In  justice,   he  said  to 
their  fellow-subjects,  for  such  public  actings 
would  teach  them  lessons  not  of  noncon- 
formity to  the  Establishment  only  but  of 
nonconformity  to  Christianity  also.   Vain 
would  be  all  theorizing  to  the  contrary — 

^  Segnius  irritant  animos  demitsa  per  aurem, 
Quam  quffi  sunt  ooulis  subjecta  fldelibus." 

Secondly,  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  this,  and  like  measures,  are  sup- 
ported by  many  with  similar  objects  in 
▼iew  to  those  of  the  famous  Edicts  of 
Toleration  of  James  II.  The  supremacy 
of  Rome  in  these  lands  was  their  ultimate 
goal.  He  respected  greatly  the  consist- 
ency and  the  pertinacity  with  which  his 
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Roman  Catholic  fellow-subjects  pursued 
that  aim.  No  consideration  of  persons  or 
party  were  permitted  for  a  moment  to  in- 
terfere with  this  paramount  object  of  re- 
storing to  England  what  they  conscien- 
tiously believed  to  be  a  great  blessing; 
but  as  he  read  that  Holy  Book  which  once 
was,  and  perhaps  still  was,  carried  in 
solemn  procession  at  the  coronation  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  as  he  read  history  as  it 
chronicled  the  fluctuations  of  our  national 
fortunes,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  reinstatement  of  Rome  amongst  us, 
was  neither  for  the  glory  of  God  nor  the 
good  of  the  people.  He,  therefore,  felt 
it  right  to  resist  every  step,  and  this 
amongst  them,  which  led  in  the  direction 
indicated.  His  third  and  last  reason  was 
the  wanton  offence  given  by  this  clause  to 
the  Protestant  feelings  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  introducing 
the  Bill  for  Roman  Catholic  Relief  in  1829, 
said — 

**  There  are,  however,  some  points— in  no  re- 
spect trespassing  on  any  legitimate  privileges  or 
discipline,  that  the  religion  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
requires  to  be  preserved  inviolable — which  may  be 
so  arranged  and  regulated  as  to  aflford  great  satis- 
faction, and  a  sense  of  security  to  the  Protestant 
mind.  With  this  view  I  think  it  fit  to  provide 
that  when  Roman  Catholics  are  admitted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  corporate  offices,  and  other  offices  of 
a  similar  nature,  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
shall  the  robes  and  other  insignia  of  office  be  taken 
to,  or  exhibited  in,  any  other  place  of  religious 
public  worship  than  one  belonging  to  the  Protes- 
Unt  EsUblished  Church  of  England."— [2  Ban- 
sard,  zz.  775.] 

And  subsequently  in  Committee,  speaking 

on  this  clause,  Sir  Robert  Peel  said — 

'*Thi8  was  a  clause  calculated  to  give  great 
satisfaction  to  Protestants,  and  no  dissatisfaction 
to  Catholio8."-'[/6tV;,  1438.] 

Mr.  Brougham  speaking,  in  the  adjourned 

debate,  of  the  whole  measure  as  proposed 

by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  said — 

"  It  went  the  full  and  entire  length  that  any 
reasonable  man  ever  did  or  ever  could  demand. 
It  did  equal  justice  to  his  Majesty's  Roman 
Catholic  subjects.  It  put  an  end  to  all  religious 
distinctions  ;  it  exterminated  all  civil  disqualifica- 
tions on  account  of  religion.  In  its  means  of 
operation  it  was  at  once  simple  and  efficacious ; 
it  clogged  no  exercise  of  civil  or  religious  rights, 
and  required  no  securities  hut  such  as  the  roost 
zealous  Catholic  must  readily  admit  to  he,  of 
necessity,  part  and  parcel  of  such  a  comprehensive 
measure." — llbid,  834.] 

And   Lord   Lansdowne,  on  presenting   a 
Petition  from  Ireland,  said — 

*'  To  the  conditions  attached  to  the  measure — 
conditions  which  he  would  not  then  argue — he 
could  not  entertain  any  objection.  He  meant 
those  conditions  which   regarded  the   Catholic 
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the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, which  regulate  the  suocesBion  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Protestant  line,  and  render 
it  imperative  on  every  King  and  Qaeea 
to  make  that  declaration,  its  abolition  can 
be  enacted  without  injury  to  the  throne 
and  constitution  in  the  cases  of  thoee*- 

"  Who  bold  or  exercise  the  office  of  guftrdiaai 
And  jastioes  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  R^eot 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  under  wbateTer  name, 
style,  or  title  such  office  may  be  constitnted  V 
—(lOth  6^0.  IV.  cap.  7.) 

And  whether  in  the  event  of  the  abolition 
of  the  declaration  in  this  latter  case,  the 
country  might  not  be  governed  under  a 
Regency  on  principles  irrespective  of,  or 
antagonistic  to,  those  which  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  realm  require  the 
Sovereign,  by  most  solemn  sworn  ob- 
ligations, personally  to  maintain.  The 
change  proposed  to  be  made  by  this  Bill 
was  a  revolution  ?  It  was  nothing  bat 
a  revolution.  [Laughter,']  The  question 
whether  this  country  was  to  continue  to 
be  a  Protestant  country  was  not  one  to 
be  treated  with  levity.  The  real  authors 
of  the  Bill  were  the  Jesuits,  who,  aa  was 
well  known,  were  in  this  country  contrary 
to  law.  Had  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  devised  any  plan  whereby  oor 
illustrious  Sovereign  was  to  be  abaolred 
from  the  declaration  she  took  at  the  eom- 
mencement  of  her  reign,  or  was  Her 
Majesty  to  be  hound  by  a  declaration  which 
would  not  necessarily  bind  any  one  of  her 
subjects  ?  He  had  recently  learnt  by  the 
visit  of  a  missionary  something  he  heard 
taught  in  the  metropolitan  Roman  Catholic 
chapel  in  Dublin,  which  might  astonish  their 
Lordships.  The  object  of  the  preacher  was 
to  get  his  auditory  to  pray  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  he  added  the  reason^- 

"  For  yon  know  that  she  stood  by  her  Son  daring 
his  sufferings  upon  the  cross,  while  his  Father  de- 
serted  him,  which  yon  must  know  is  true,  becioM 
the  Bible  says  it.'* 

This  WAS  the  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  only  a  fortnight  since ;  mon- 
strous and  blasphemous  as  it  was  it  is  true. 
He  knew  he  was  using  strong  language,  fl^ 
was  there  for  the  purpose.  It  was  said  that 
such  statements  were  offensive.  Well,  and, 
of  course,  so  was  the  Reformation  itself  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church ;  and  so  also  was 
the  very  name  of  Protestant.  It  was  pur- 
posely to  counteract  this  idolatrous  teach- 
ing of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  the  oath 
against  Transubstantiation  was  framed  and 
enacted.  It  is  the  great  Protestant  land- 
mark, which  that  party,  of  which  the  nohle 


religion.  He  had  never  for  a  moment  oontem- 
plated  that  any  measure  on  this  subject  would  be 
allowed  to  pass,  without  such  reasonable  securities 
as  should  satisfy  the  doubts  and  calm  the  con- 
sciences of  the  Protestants  while  they  inflicted 
no  wound  on  the  feelings  of  the  Catholic  popula- 
tion ;  and  he  saw  nothing  of  a  contrary  character 
in  these  conditions." — [2  Hansard,  xz.  1015.] 

The  Protestant  feeling  of  the  country  was 
far  from  being  allayed.  On  the  contrary, 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Denbigh)  muet 
permit  him  to  say  that  recent  events  and 
legislation  all  in  a  Romeward  direction 
excited  afresh  the  suspicions  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  rendered  the  maintenance  of  such 
restrictions  even  more  necessary  than  ever. 
For  these  reasons  he  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  clause. 

Thb  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  supported 
the  clause,  and  begged  to  remind  the  right 
rev.  Prelate  whose  remarks  had  been  di- 
rected chiefly  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, that  the  clause  applied  not  to  Roman 
Catholics  only,  but  to  Nonconformists  as 
well.  There  was  no  security  whatever  to 
the  Established  Church  in  retaining  the 
distinction  which  now  prevailed.  In  Ire- 
land especially,  it  would  be  extremely 
desirable  that  the  Judges  and  mayors  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  should  be  seen 
by  the  population  attending  their  places  of 
wbrship  with  the  insignia  of  their  oflSces. 

On  Question,  Clause  agreed  to. 
Remaining  Clauses  agreed  to» 

The  Report  of  the  Amendments  to  be 
received  on  Tuesday  next,  and  Bill  to  be 
printed  as  amended  (No.  218). 

TRANSUBSTANTIATION,   Ac.,  DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION  BILL-(No.  101.) 
( The  Earlof  Kimberley,) 
OOMHITTEB. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  Committee  read. 

Moved,  "That  the  House  do  now  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  on  the  said  Bill." 
--{The  Earl  of  Eimberley). 

The  Marquess  op  WESTMEATH  said, 
he  rose  to  move  that  their  Lordships  should 
go  into  Committee  on  that  day  six  months. 
He  desired  in  the  first  place  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  portion  of  the  Bill  which  de- 
clared that — 

"  It  shall  not  he  obligatory  for  any  person  here- 
after to  take,  make,  or  subscribe  the  said  declara- 
tion as  a  qualification  for  the  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  oivil  office,  franchise,  or  right  within 
the  realm ; " 

and  would  ask  the  Lord  Chancellor  whe- 
ther, having  respect  to  the  provisions  of 
The  Bishop  of  Carlisle 
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Earl  has  become  the  willing  mouth-piece 
ID  this  House,  want  to  obtain  the  repeal 
of.  He  thought  that  dynastic  considera- 
tions formed  a  sufficient  reason  why  their 
Lordships  should  reject  this  attempt  to 
interfere  with  the  Protestant  institutions 
of  the  conntry.  He  begged  to  ask  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
whether  the  abolition  of  the  declaration  in 
question  could  be  enacted  without  injury 
to  the  Throne  and  Constitution  in  the 
cases  of  those  who  hold  or  exercise  that 
office  of  Guardian  and  Justice  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  under  whatever  name,  style,  or 
title  such  officer  may  be  constituted  ;  and, 
wbether  in  the  event  of  the  abolition  of  the 
declaration  in  the  latter  case,  the  country 
might  not  be  governed  under  a  Regency  on 
principles  irrespective  of  or  antagonistic  to, 
those  by  which  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm  require  the  Sovereign  by  the  most 
solemn  sworn  obligations  personally  to 
maintain  ? 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  ("now") 
and  insert  ("this  Day  Six  Months.*') — 
(The  Marquess  of  Westmeath,) 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  it 
might  be  convenient  before  the  House 
went  into  Committee  that  he  should  answer 
the  question  of  the  noble  Marquess,  who 
seemed  to  be  under  an  erroneous  impression 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
declaration  wos  required.  The  question 
of  the  noble  Marquess  was  pregnant  with 
inferences,  but  he  thought  that  he  could 
answer  it  satisfactorily.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular officers  referred  to  he  could  tell 
the  noble  Marquess  that  there  was  no 
danger  in  repealing  the  declaration,  in- 
asmuch as  these  persons  were  not  required 
to  make  it.  The  declaration  against  Tran- 
substantiation  was  first  established  by  the 
statute  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  required 
to  be  taken  by  Peers,  Members  of  Par- 
liament, and  servants  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
after  the  Revolution  that  declaration  was, 
by  the  Act  of  William  III.,  required  to 
be  taken  by  the  persons  to  whom  it  re- 
ferred, and  under  the  Bill  of  Rights 
by  the  Sovereign.  He  belieyed  that  the 
noble  Marquess  would  find  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  the  Crown  being  isolated 
by  this  Bill;  because,  in  fact,  isolation  had 
already  taken  place  to  a  considerable  extent, 
for  there  were  now  yery  few  persons  who 
were  required  to  make  the  declaration.  It 
was  a  Tory  extraordinary  thing  that  neither 
the  learned  and  able  Commission  whose 
Report  was  before  them,  nor  the  House  of 


Commons  had  adverted  in  the  slightest 
degree  to  the  fact  that  Roman  Catholics 
were  relieved  altogether  from  making  the 
declaration  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act.     The  preamble  of  the  Act  said — 

**  Whereas  by  various  Acts  certain  oaths  and 
certain  Declarations,  commonly  called  the  Decla- 
tion  against  Transubstantiation,  and  the  Declara- 
tion against  Trnnsubstantiation  and  the  Invocation 
of  Saints,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  practised 
in  the  Oburoh  of  Rome,  are,  or  may  be  required 
to  be  taken,  made,  and  subscribed  by  the  subjects 
of  His  Majesty,  as  qualifications  for  sitting  and 
voting  in  Parliament,  and  for  the  enjoyment  ot 
certain  ofBoes,  franchises,  and  civil  rights." 

It  then  enacted — 

"  From  and  after  the  commencement  of  this 
Act  all  such  parts  of  the  said  Acts  as  require  the 
said  Declarations,  or  either  of  them,  to  be  made  or 
subscribed  by  any  of  His  Majesty's  subjects,  as  a 
qualification  for  sitting  and  voting  in  Parliament, 
or  for  the  exercise  or  enjoyment  of  any  office, 
franchise,  or  civil  right,  be  and  the  same  are  (save 
as  hereinafter  provided  and  excepted)  hereby 
repealed.*' 

What  were  the  exceptions?  From  the 
12th  section  it  appeared  that  the  excep- 
tion did  not  apply  to  the  Regent  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  it  might  be  said, 
although  it  appeared  doubtful,  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland.  The  words 
of  the  sections  were  these — 

*'  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  extend  or  be 
construed  to  extend  to  enable  any  person  or  per- 
sons professing  the  Roman  Oatholic  religion,  to 
hold  or  exercise  the  office  of  guardians  and  jus- 
tices of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Regent  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  under  whatever  name,  style, 
or  title  such  office  may  be  constituted." 

These  words  only  prohibited  Roman  Catho- 
lics holding  the  offices.  The  clause  said 
nothing  more  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
of  making  the  declaration.  But  it  went  on — 

**  Nor  to  enable  any  person,  otherwise  than  as 
he  is  now  by  law  enabled,  to  hold  or  enjoy  the 
office  of  Lord  High  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper  or 
Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal  of  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  or  the  office  of  Lord  Lieute- 
nant, or  Lord  Deputy,  or  other  Chief  Governor 
or  Governors  of  Ireliwd." 

Inasmuch  as  no  person  could  hold  the  office 
of  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Lieutenant 
without  making  this  declaration  under 
the  former  Acts,  the  declaration  was  re- 
tained with  regard  to  these  particular 
offices ;  but  the  words  did  not  apply 
to  the  Regent  of  the  Kingdom.  There- 
fore, the  liability  and  obligation  to  make 
this  declaration  having  been  repealed  by 
the  preamble  and  the  first  section  of  the 
Act,  it  was  quite  clear  it  was  not  re-enacted 
with  regard  to  this  particular  office.     As 
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far  as  concerned  these  offices  there  was  no 
danp;er  in  the  Bill,  which  merely  provided 
for  that  which  was  hj  law  established. 
The  question  was  a  very  different  one  from 
that  which  was  before  the  House  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion.  This  question  did  not  affect 
Roman  Catholics  at  all.  As  far  as  he 
understood  the  argument  4hey  said  they 
were  offended  by  Protestant  Privy  Coun- 
cillors having  to  make  this  declaration 
against  Transubstantiation  in  the  presence 
of  Roman  Catholics,  fle  had  very  great 
doubt  whether  a  Privy  Councillor  was 
bound  to  make  the  declaration  ;  indeed, 
he  believed  that  under  10  Geo,  lY.  a 
Privy  Councillor  was  not  bound  to  make 
it.  It  might  be  customary  to  require 
them  to  make  it ;  but  he  saw  nothing  in 
the  Act  which  brought  Privy  Councillors 
within  the  12th  section.  However,  if  a  Privy 
Councillor  was  bound  to  make  this  decla- 
ration, and  if  offence  was  given  to  Roman 
Catholics,  there  was  an  easy  way  of  avoid- 
ing  offence  and  preserving  the  declaration, 
lie  saw  no  reason  why  private  subscription 
to  the  declaration  should  not  be  sufficient ; 
and,  if  the  slightest  encouragement  were 
given  to  him,  he  should  be  disposed  to 
move  an  Amendment  that  subscription 
alone  should  be  required. 

The  Earl  op  KIMBERLEY  was  sur- 
prised  that  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack  should  have  said  anything 
in  support  of  the  declaration.  He  was 
under  the  impression  that  the  measure  had 
the  complete  assent  of  the  Government  in 
the  other  House ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
the  more  surprised  that  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  should  have  endeavoured  to 
induce  their  Lordships  to  retain  this  offen- 
sive declaration.  The  Commission  recom- 
mended its  abolition.  There  was  no  obli- 
gation on  Privy  Councillors  to  make  it, 
and  they  did  not  make  it.  The  only 
persons  who  did  make  it  were  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Chancellors  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The 
Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  regarded  it  as 
an  insult  to  them  that  the  chief  represen- 
tative of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  whom 
it  had  been  determined  should  not  be  a 
Roman  Catholic,  but  a  Protestant,  should 
commence  his  tenure  of  office  by  making 
a  declaration  which  was  needlessly  offen- 
sive to  Roman  Catholics.  That  declaration 
was  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  speech 
of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Westmeath).  The  decloration,  whether 
made  by  word  of  mouth  or   by  subscrip- 

The  Lord  ChaneeUor 


tion,  would  be  grievously  offensive  to  the 
great  body  of  the  Irish  people,  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  could  not  follow 
worse  advice  than  that  which  had  been 
given  by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
the  Woolsack. 

Lord  LYVEDEN  was  of  opinion  thit 
a  subscription  to  the  declaration  would  be 
as  offensive  as  to  make  it  verbally. 

The  Marquess  of  BATH  thooght  thii 
Bill  would  place  the  Sovei^eign  in  an  iso- 
lated and  anomalous  position;  and  it  would 
behove  Parliament  at  some  future  time  to 
consider  whether  the  Sovereign  should  not 
be  also  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  thii 
declaration. 

The  Marquess  of  WESTMEATH 
thoughl  the  compromise  proposed  bjtbe 
noble  and  learned  Lord  was  a  satiefactoij 
one,  and  he  would  therefore  withdraw  his 
Motion. 

Question,  That  ("now")  stand  Part  of 
the  Motion  ?  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  in  Committee  accordingly. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  remsrk«a 
that  the  Commission  had  reported  in  farov 
of  the  abolition  of  the  declaration,  on  tbe 
ground  that  it  was  publicly  made  and  was 
couched  in  terms  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  who  were  present. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  tbatbj  adopt- 
ing the  course  which  he  had  already  indi- 
cated, the  declaration  might  be  retained 
by  Protestants  without  giving  offence  to 
the  religious  feelings  of  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic fellow-subjects. 

The  Earl  of  KIMBERLEY  wished 
to  know  whether  the  Government  shared 
the  views  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord? 

The  Earl  of  DENBIGH  denied  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  practised  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,  was,  as  the  declara- 
tion asserted,  either  superstitious  or  idola* 
trous;  and  he  might  remark  that  maoj 
Protestants  were  also  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  superstition  or  idolatry  in  the  Man. 

Lord  LYVEDEN  inquired  whether  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  intended  to  more 
any  Amendment  ? 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR  said,  he 
had  been  expressing  only  his  private  opi- 
nion. He  felt  very  strongly  that  the 
declaration  might  be  retained  without  ao/ 
offence  being  given  to  Roman  Catholici* 
He  had  no  desire,  however,  to  preaa  this 
opinion  upon  the  House.  He  had  said  that 
if  he  met  with  any  encouragement  n« 
should  move   an  Amendment,  but  ai  he 
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had  not  found  any  enconragement  he  should 
not  move  one. 

Then  it  was  mof>ed  that  the  Bill  be  now 
reported. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
(•'now")  and  insert  ("this  Day  Three 
Months.") — ( The  Marquess  of  Westmeath.) 

On  Question.  That  ("now")  stand  Part 
of  the  Motion  ?  Resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
five ;  Bill  reported  accordingly,  without 
Amendment ;  and  to  be  read  3*  on  Tues- 
day  next. 

ADJUTANTS  OF  VOLUNTEERS  BILL. 

(No.  192.)— (2%«  Xorrf  Campbell) 

THIRD  READIKG. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Third  Reading 
read. 

Lord  CAMPBELL,  in  moving  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  that  as 
the  House  had  sanctioned  it  in  all  its 
former  stages,  he  should  not  deem  it 
necessary  to  depart  from  the  silence  he 
had  scarcely  broken  on  it,  if  it  were  not 
that  a  noble  Duke  upon  the  other  side 
(the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  had  declared 
himself  as  likely  to  oppose  it.  The  oppo- 
sition of  the  noble  Duke,  however,  he  had 
reason  to  suppose,  was  not  the  opposition 
of  the  Government.  What  doubts  or  diflS- 
culties  had  occurred  to  the  noble  Duke 
as  to  the  Bill,  he  (Lord  Campbell)  felt 
unable  to  conjecture.  It  might,  however, 
be  imagined  that  it  was  not  called  for  by 
existing  inconveniences.  He  would,  there- 
fore, assure  the  House  that  existing  incon- 
veniences alone  had  induced  him  to  bring 
it  forward.  In  the  46th  Middlesex,  with 
which  he  was  connected,  for  the  last  three 
years  the  Adjutant  had  been  exposed  to 
the  necessity  of  serving  upon  juries.  At 
one  time  the  late  Sir  John  Shelley,  the 
commander  of  the  corps,  questioning  the 
right  of  the  authorities  to  summon  him, 
ordered  him  not  to  attend  at  Westminster 
but  to  perform  his  regimental  duties.  By 
disobeying  such  an  order  he  would  have 
become  liable  to  a  court  martial ;  and  by 
fulfilling  it  he  incurred  the  risk  of  a  con- 
siderable fine.  In  the  present  year  the 
Adjutant  had  been  repeatedly  compelled 
to  go  to  Westminster  and  to  remain  there. 
A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  detained  during 
the  whole  of  the  day,  on  which  the  regi- 
ment paraded  in  the  evening,  and  was 
only  enabled  by  a  good  deal  of  activity  to 
reach  his  house  and  join  the  battalion  in 
uniform.    The  same  circumstances  might 


arise  in  any  corps  of  the  metropolis  or  else- 
where if  the  Adjutant  was  an  householder. 
The  noble  Duke  might  think  perhaps  that 
the  law,  as  it  stood,  would  guard  against 
the  evil.  He  (Lord  Campbell)  had  received 
professional  assistance  on  that  question, 
and  felt  no  doubt  that  in  order  to  meet  the 
case  the  law  required  to  be  amended.  The 
magistrates  in  petty  sessions  had  main- 
tained the  liability  of  Adjutants  in  Volun- 
teer corps.  The  only  exemption  by  which 
they  could  be  sheltered  was  that  of  officers 
on  full  pay  in  the  Royal  army ;  they 
were  on  full  pay,  but  they  had  left  the 
Royal  army,  and  it  was  clear,  at  least 
from  the  facts  he  had  adduced,  that  the 
authorities  of  Middlesex  were  guided  by 
that  doctrine.  As  regards  the  policy  of 
the  exemption  he  proposed,  it  hardly  stood 
in  need  of  vindication.  Adjutants  in  Volun- 
teer corps  received  the  pay  of  captains — a 
sum  he  believed  of  J&300  a  year.  It  was 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  public  intended 
to  defraud  itself,  and  to  grant  a  consi- 
derable salary  with  one  hand,  while  it 
obstructed  the  performance  of  the  duties 
for  which  that  salary  was  given  with  the 
other.  In  the  series  of  exemptions  which 
existed  and  which  were  founded  upon  two 
Acts  of  Parliament,  many  would  be  found 
which  the  public  had  not  by  any  means  so 
clear  an  interest  in  granting.  Exemptions 
were  given  to  apothecaries,  sergeants-at- 
law,  and  others  whose  occupation  was  in- 
directly useful  to  society,  but  who  were 
not  among  the  paid  and  thus  acknow- 
ledged servants  of  the  country.  Even  the 
exemption  of  regimental  officers  in  the 
Royal  army  on  full  pay,  which  came 
nearest  in  its  character  to  that  which  the 
Bill  demanded,  would  hardly  stand  on  a 
foundation  of  necessity  so  valid.  If  an 
Adjutant  of  Infantry  in  the  Line  or  in  the 
Guards  was  withdrawn  from  his  duty  that 
he  might  serve  upon  a  jury  several  lieute- 
nants would  be  qualified  if  not  ambitious 
to  replace  him.  In  a  Volunteer  corps  from 
its  nature  the  remaining  officers  were  all 
engaged  in  civil  occupations,  and  if  the 
Adjutant  was  forcibly  withdrawn  the  loss 
was  utterly  irreparable  ;  drill  could  not  go 
on,  and  all  the  operations  of  the  regiment 
were  suspended.  Nor  would  the  evil  be 
restricted  to  some  fixed  portion  of  the  year 
as  it  would  in  the  case  of  the  militia  or 
yeomanry.  When  the  exemptions  were 
created  there  was  no  such  office  in  the 
country  as  that  of  Adjutants  in  Volunteer 
corps  holding  their  commissions  from  the 
Crown,  and  receiviog  salaries  in  order  that 
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their  whole  time  might  be  devoted  to  the 
regiment  which  they  serted  in.  The  case 
was  new  and  wanted  legislation  to  provide 
for  it.  Their  Lordships,  he  trusted  there- 
fore  would  see  no  reason  to  depart  from 
that  favourable  judgment  of  the  Bill, 
which,  on  all  the  previous  stages,  they 
had  intimated. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*." 
— (7%tf  Lord  Campbell) 

The  Duke  op  BUCKINGHAM  opposed 
the  Bill,  which  had  passed  through  its  pre- 
vious stages  without  discussion  or  explana- 
tion, because  he  thought  it  unwise  to  extend 
to  Adjutants  of  Volunteers  the  exemption 
from  serving  on  juries.  Adjutants  of  yeo- 
manry and  militia  regiments  were  liable  to 
serve,  although  from  being  on  active  duty 
at  the  training,  which  occupied  twenty  or 
thirty  days  in  the  year,  they  would  occa- 
sionally be  exposed  to  far  greater  incon- 
venience than  Adjutants  of  Volunteers. 
There  was  no  analogy  between  the  case  of 
these  Adjutants  and  officers  on  full  pay  in 
the  army  and  navy,  because  the  latter 
might  at  any  moment  be  summoned  to 
leave  the  country ;  while  Adjutants  of 
Volunteers  were  always  resident  in  the 
town  or  county  to  which  their  corps  be- 
longed. He,  therefore,  moved  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months. 

Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  (''  now") 
and  insert  (*'  this  Day  Three  Months.**) — 
{The  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos,) 

The  Marquess  op  CLANRICARDE 
said,  that  the  reasons  urged  by  the  noble 
Duke  were  insufficient  to  warrant  their 
Lordships  in  rejecting  a  Bill  which  would 
enable  officers  who  were  paid  by  the 
country  to  render  more  efficient  service. 
Adjutants  in  the  yeomanry  and  militia 
had  no  duties  to  perform  in  connection 
with  their  regiments  except  during  the 
time  of  training,  while  with  the  Adjutants 
of  Volunteers  a  constant  attention  was 
requisite. 

The  Earl  op  DENBIGH  supported 
the  Bill. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  it  was  evident 
the  noble  Duke  had  no  objection  to  the 
Bill  upon  its  merits,  but  only  thought  it  a 
disparagement  to  the  militia  and  the  yeo- 
manry that  no  exemption  should  be  given 
to  their  Adjutants,  if  the  exemption  was 
created  for  Adjutants  of  Volunteer  corps. 
As  far  as  he  (Lord  Campbell)  was  con- 
cerned, he  would  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
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clauses,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  noUe 
Duke,  might  be  inserted  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament.  As  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  argument  against  the  Bill, 
he  hoped,  that  after  this  assurance,  the 
noble  Duke  would  not  insist  upon  dividing. 

On  Question,  That  (''  now  ")  stand  Part 
of  the  Motion  ?  their  Lordships  dwidd: 
— Contents  6  ;  Not-Contents  18 :  Majo* 
rity  12. 

CONTENTS. 

Denbigh,  E.    [Teller,']      Monson,  L. 

Somerhill,  L.  {MXltm- 
Sidmoath,  V.  ricarde,) 

Strathedeo,L[r(5tifr.] 

Denman,  L. 

NOT-CONTENTS. 

Chelmsford,     L.     (L,    Malmesbury,  E. 
Chancellor,)  Nelson,  £. 

Romney,  E. 
Beaufort,  D. 
BuckiDgham  and  Chan-    Bagot,  L. 

do8,  D.    [  TeUer,]         Colonsay,  L. 
Marlborough,  D.  Colville  of  ColroM,  L 

C  ran  worth,  L. 
Exeter,  M.  Redetdale,  L. 

Silcheiter,L.(£.Ioii^ 
Belmore,  E.  ford.) 

Derby,  E.  Southampton,    L. 

Devon,  E.  [Teller.] 

Eeiohed  in  the  Negative ;  and  6111  to 
be  read  3*  on  this  Day  Three  Montht, 

VACCINATION  BILL-{No.  189.) 
SECOND  READING. 

Read  2'  (according  to  Order),  and  re- 
ferred to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  July  12,  the  Lords  following  wew 
named  of  the  Committee  : 

Ld.  President  L.  Hatherton 

£.  Devon  L.  Portman 

L.  Boyle  L.  Churston. 
L.  Lyttelton 

COITRT  OP  APPEAL,   OHANCERT  (DESPATCH 

OF  business)  bill  [h.l.] 

A  Bill  to  make  further  Provision  for  the  Df- 
spatoh  of  Business  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  » 
Chancery— Was  preeenUd  by  The  Loan  Csa»- 
csLLOB  ;  read  1*.    (No.  216.) 

Hoiwe  adjoun^ed  at  Eight  o'olooki 

till  To-morrow,  a  qji»rtf 

before  Five  o^cto* 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Thuradai/,  July  11,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Sklbct  Coumrmt— Report"  On 
ParlUnaentary  Deposits  [No.  433];  on  Paris 
Exhibition  [No.  i33]. 

Second  Reading  —  Coart  of  Chancery  (Officers) 
[235]  ;  Oariongate  Annuity  Tax  (Edinburgh)  • 
m  ;  Turnkike  Trusts  Arrangements  •  [233] ; 
County  General  Assessment  (Scotland)  *  [225]; 
Galashiels  Jurisdiction*  [234]  ;  County  Courts 
Acts  Amendment*  [212];  Game  Laws  Amend- 
ment (Ireland)*  [226]. 

CommiiUe  —  Trades  Union  Commission  Act 
(1867)  Extension  [227];  Courts  of  Law  Offi- 
cers (Ireland)*  (re-eomm.)  [248];  Poor  Law 
Board,  Ac.  [193]  [r.p.]  ;  Barrack  Lane 
Windsor  (Right  of  Way)*  [229];  Judges 
Chambers  (I^spatch  of  Business)  *  [154]  ; 
Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts  Amendment*  [124] 

[BO*.] 

RiCpcrt — Corrupt  Practices  at  Elections  •  [119  A 
247);  Trades  Union  Commission  Act  (1867) 
Extension  [227] ;  Courts  of  Law  Officers 
(Ireland)*  (re-comm.)  [178  A  248];  Barrack 
Lane,  Windsor  ( Right  of  Way)  *  [229]  ;  Judges 
Chambers  (Despatch  of  Business)*  [154]. 

Considered  as  amended — Naval  Stores  *  [215] ; 
Chatham  and  Sheemess  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate* [211]. 

ITtird  Reading — Local  Government  Supplemental 
(No.  5)  *  [206],  and  passed. 

Withdrawn  —  Bankruptcy  (re^omm),  [131] ; 
Judgment  Debtors*  {re-eomm,)  [132]  ;  Bank- 
ruptcy Acts  Repeal*  (re-comm,)  [133];  Pro- 
missory Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange  *  [224]. 

STEAM  FERRIES  BETWEEN  GRANTON 
AND  BURNTISLAND.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WALDEGRAYE  -  LESLIE  aaid, 
be  would  beg  to  ask  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Peebles,  Whether  instructions 
will  be  given  to  the  Crown  Agent  in 
Scotland  to  prosecute  in  cases  of  excessive 
crowding  of  passengers  on  board  the  Steam 
Ferries  beteen  Granton  and  Burntisland  ; 
or,  whether  the  Crown  Agent  in  Scotland 
will  take  any  other  steps  to  prohibit  such 
daily  and  constant  overcrowding  of  the 
above  boats,  to  the  danger  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's faithful  subjects  ? 

Sib  GRAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
that  no  complaints  had  been  made  to  the 
Crown  Agent  in  Scotland  in  regard  to  the 
matter.  In  consequence  of  the  Question 
asked  the  other  day,  the  Lord  Advocate 
had  asked  the  police  to  report  any  cases  of 
overcrowding  which  might  come  under 
their  notice.  The  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
contained  provisions  against  overcrowding, 
and  if  the  Act  were  infringed  the  parties 
would  be  liable  to  prosecution.  The  au- 
thorities in  Scotland  would  direct  their  at- 
tention to  the  subject. 


STAFF  OFFICERS    OF  PENSIONERS. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  his  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  grievance 
felt  by  some  of  the  senior  Staff  Officers 
of  Pensioners,  because  the  Memorandum, 
dated  War  Office,  15th  March,  1842,  pro- 
mising that  their  situation  should  ''be 
considered  a  full  pay  appointment, *'  has 
not  been  carried  out,  many  of  them  having 
been  induced  to  leave  other  "full  pay" 
situations  in  order  to  obtain  it ;  and  also, 
to  the  fact  of  the  retiring  allowance 
granted  to  them  being  considerably  less 
than  that  given  to  other  paying  officers 
holding  likewise  home  appointments,  but 
whose  duties  and  money  responsibilities 
are  not  nearly  so  great  as  those  of  the 
Staff  Officers  of  Pensioners? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  the  senior 
Staff  Officers  of  Pensioners  did  hold, 
and  always  held,  full  pay  appointments. 
He  was  not  aware  that  the  Staff  Officers 
had  any  reason  to  complain  of  their  retir- 
ing allowances.  The  appointments  were 
in  his  hands  as  Secretary  of  State,  and 
hardly  a  day  passed  that  he  did  not  re- 
ceive the  most  pressing  applications  firom 
officers  to  hold  their  appointments. 

ARMY  MEDICAL  WARRANT  OF  1858. 

Mb.  SYNAl^  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
so  much  of  the  Army  Medical  Warrant  of 
the  1st  October  1858,  as  has  not  been  ex- 
pressly cancelled  by  the  Warrant  of  the 
1st  April  1867,  is  still  in  force ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  it  is  to  be  acted  upon ;  and,  whe- 
ther any  order  has  been  issued,  and  by 
whom,  and  when,  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Committee  of  1866,  in  re- 
lation to  Army  Medical  Officers,  and  if  same 
can  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 
already  stated  that  all  parts  of  the  Army 
Medical  Warrant  of  1st  October  1868, 
which  were  not  specially  repealed,  were 
in  force  and  acted  upon.  The  recommen- 
dations of  the  Committee  of  1866  con- 
sisted of  two  parts — one  financial,  and  the 
other  relating  to  discipline.  The  former 
had  been  carried  into  effect,  and  he  should 
lay  a  copy  of  the  Warrant  on  the  table. 
The  latter  had  been  referred  to  the  Horse 
Guards  to  deal  with  it.      They  had  not 
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yet  issued  their  decision ;  but  they  had 
acquiesced  in  the  recommendation  to  the 
extent  he  had  stated  on  a  former  occasion. 


PRIVATE  POSTAL   SERVICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  he  would  begr  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Why 
the  Postmaster  General,  notwithstanding 
the  offer  to  carry  Letters  free  of  charj^e, 
declines  to  allow  the  insertion  in  The 
Postal  Official  Circular  of  the  names  of 
Steamers  sailing  from  Liverpool  at  stated 
periods  to  Brazil  and  other  places,  where- 
by the  public  is  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  more  frequent  and  quicker  com- 
munication with  those  places  in  addition 
to  the  Post  Office  Mails  ? 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  practice  of  pub- 
lishing in  the  Postal  Official  Circular  the 
names  of  private  ships  carrying  letter  bags 
had  been  discontinued  some  years  ago,  the 
information  being  often  calculated  to  mis- 
lead the  public,  as  the  vessels  did  not 
always  sail  at  the  time  appointed.  It  was 
not  accurate  to  say  that  the  steamers  sail- 
ing from  Liverpool  to  Brazil  carried  letters 
free  of  charge,  because  they  received  cer- 
tain gratuities  for  carrying  letters  to  Brazil 
and  other  places.  The  public  were  not 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  sending 
letters  by  those  steamers,  because  if  they 
were  addressed  to  go  by  private  ship 
they  were  sent  by  the  first  that  sailed. 

Mr.  BAXTER  gave  notice  that  early 
next  Session  he  should  call  attention  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Packet  Service,  and 
would  move  certain  Resolutions  thereon. 

ARMY— MARCH  OF  TROOPS  TO 
HOUNSLOW.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  CURZON  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  is  in  a  posi- 
tion to  give  further  information  to  the 
House  as  to  the  circumstance  of  the  Troops 
coming  up  to  Hounslow  for  the  review^  not 
receiving  their  rations  till  4  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  their  march  from  Aldershot  ? 

SiE  JOHN  PAKINGTON :  Since  I  was 
asked  a  Question  on  this  subject  on  a 
former  evening,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  insti- 
tute a  close  inquiry  into  the  circumstances 
to  which  the  Question  referred,  which  has 
deeply  interested  the  public  mind,  and 
which  cannot  be  considered  creditable  to 
the  military  service.  I  find  that  on  the 
25th  of  June  a  requisition  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  was  issued  from  the 
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Quartermaster  General's  Department  to 
the  Deputy-Commissary  General,  intimat- 
ing that  a  brigade  of  cavalry,  with  a  mili- 
tary train,  numbering  about  1,200  men, 
would  march  from  Aldershot  to  Hounelow , 
on  Wednesday  the  3rd  of  July.  The 
requisition  goes  on  to  say — 

"And  His  requested  that  the  Deoesnrjtmng^ 
ments  maj  be  made  for  the  issue  of  rations  ud 
forage  to  the  men  and  horses  during  their  sUj  at 
Hounslow  Heath." 

I  can  only  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the 

Deputy  Commissary- General,  to  whom  thii 

requisition  was  addressed,  was  the  officer 

responsible  to  see  that  this  requisition  was 

carried  out.    In  justice,  I  am  boandtosay 

that  it  has  been  occasionally,  if  not  always, 

the  practice  that    troops  on  the  day  of 

march  should  take  with  them  provisions  for 

that  day.     I  am  also  bound  to  say  that  the 

o£Bcers  connected  with  this  brigade  were 

not  altogether  free  from  something  like 

want  of  care.     The  General  commanding 

the  brigade  decided  upon  marching  at  a 

very  unusual  hour;    and  I  believe  the 

officers    commanding    the    regiments  of 

which  the  brigade  consisted  might  haie 

received  some    portion  of   the  proviiion 

which  they  required  if  they  had  taken 

care  to  apply  for  it.     But  I  feel,  on  the 

other  hand,  that  some  one  must  be  held 

responsible  for  the  supply  of  rations  to  the 

troops.     It  would  not  do,  in  such  a  case, 

to  say  that  one  officer  might  have  done 

this  and  another  officer  might  have  done 

that.  Here  was  a  requisition  directed  to  the 

Deputy   Commissary-General,   requesting 

him  on  the  2dth  of  June  to  provide  for 

the  accommodation  of  the  troops  on  the  3rd 

of  July— thereby  giving  him  ample  notice; 

and  I  hold  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that 

officer  to  have  made  whatever  inquiry  was 

necessary  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  ont 

those  arrangements,  and  that  if  anything 

went  wrong  the  responsibility  must  rest 

with  him.     I  am  convinced  from  the  cht- 

racter  of  that  officer  there  was  nothing 

like  intentional  neglect ;  but,  at  the  same 

time,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  proper 

care  should  be  taken  of  the  troops,  and  it 

is  my  intention  to  remove  that  officer  from 

the  London  district. 

Lord  DUNKELLIN  asked  whether  this 

was  the  only  accident  that  happened  to  the 

troops  moved  up  to  the  Review,  or  whether 

there  were  other  cases  ? 
Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  he  had 

not  heard  of  any  other  cases  of  neglect 
of  the  troops  on  their  march  to  the  Berieir. 
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THE   13th  hussars.— question. 

Me.  TREVELYAN  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  it  be  true  that  a  second  Major 
is  to  be  appointed  to  the  13th  Hussars; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  step  will  be  given 
in  the  Regiment  without  purchase  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that 
the  13th  Hussars  were  now  serving  in 
Canada,  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
appointing  a  second  Major  to  that  regiment. 

MEXICO— FATE  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN.-QUESTION. 

Sib  LAWRENCE  PALK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  A£fairs, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  take  any 
steps  to  record  the  opinion  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  murder  of  the  Emperor 
Maximilian  and  his  Generals  ? 

LoBD  STANLEY :  Sir,  It  is  not  the  in- 
tention  of  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  to 
ask  the  House  to  take  any  steps  of  the  cha- 
racter proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  I 
am  sure  we  all  sympathize  with  his  feel- 
ings, and  every  one,  I  think,  will  agree  in 
lamenting  the  violent  and  untimely  death 
of  a  gallant  and  amiable  gentleman,  whose 
high  spirit  and  euterprize,  under  happier 
circumstances,  might  have  rendered  him 
distinguished  either  on  the  battle-field  or 
in  the  councils  of  Europe.  But  if  we  are 
asked  to  record  a  judgment  of  this  House 
upon  his  execution  I  confess  I  see  very 
grave  objections  to  a  step  of  that  kind. 
I  do  not  see  how  we  could  come  to  any 
such  BesolutioD,  or  how  we  can  even  dis- 
cuss it  without  entering  into  a  general 
debate  upon  the  merits  and  policy  of  the 
Mexican  expedition  —  into  the  position 
and  status  of  that  unfortunate  Prince, 
and  the  right  by  which  he  claimed  the 
possession  of  supreme  power  in  that  coun- 
try. All  these  circumstances  it  would 
be  necessary  to  consider,  and  some  of 
them  would,  I  think,  have  a  very  mate- 
rial effect  on  our  judgment.  I  do  not 
think  this  would  be  the  right  moment 
to  choose  for  a  discussion  of  that  kind, 
especially  as  it  is  one  on  which  great 
difference  of  opinion  might  arise.  Then, 
again,  comes  the  question  of  precedent. 
We  might,  I  think,  if  we  accepted  my 
hon.  Friend's  suggestion,  set  a  precedent 
which  might  embarrass  us  very  incon- 
Teniently  on  some  future  occasion.  This 
is  not  the  first  case -» and,  unhappily  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  the  last  —  when  the 
triumph  of  one  party,  after  a  protracted 


civil  war,  has  been  followed  by  an  nnwisot 
a  lamentable,  and  a  sanguinary  act  of  re- 
venge. Are  we  in  all  these  cases  to  take 
notice  of  such  acts  in  this  House,  and  pass 
a  Yote  of  Censure  upon  them  ?  If  we  are 
not  to  do  so  in  regard  to  them  all,  on 
what  principle  are  we  to  draw  a  distinc- 
tion ?  That  is  a  question  which  the  House 
would  have  to  consider.  And  lastly,  Sir, 
I  would  say — though  I  say  it  with  great 
respect — that,  great  as  are  our  power  and 
our  influence,  we  are  the  Parliament  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  not  the  Parlia- 
ment of  the  world.  We  are  in  no  sense 
responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the 
lamentable  event  which  has  occurred ;  and 
I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  a 
habit  of  international  criticism  in  Parlia- 
mentary debate  would  be  found  practically 
useful  or  conduce  to  a  good  understanding 
between  nations. 

Mb.  OTWAY  wished  to  ask  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Minister  ac- 
credited to  the  late  Emperor  of  Mexico  is 
not  at  present  in  England  ;  and,  whether, 
after  the  statement  recently  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister  that  the  execution  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  was  **  a  base,  cruel, 
and  unnecessary  murder,**  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
advise  Her  Majesty  to  accredit  a  Minister 
to  the  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
or  to  withdraw  her  legation  from  Mexico  } 

Lord  STANLEY :  It  is  true  that  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  accredited  to  the  late 
Emperor  of  Mexico  is  now  in  England  on 
leave.  His  duty  is  discharged  during 
his  absence  by  the  Secretary  of  Legation 
acting  as  Charge  d' Affaires.  But  that 
Gentleman  was  only  accredited  to  the  late 
Emperor,  and  with  the  death  of  that  un- 
fortunate Prince  his  credentials  lapse.  Ko 
question,  therefore,  has  arisen,  or  can 
arise,  as  to  his  withdrawal.  The  gentle- 
man left  in  charge  had  received,  before 
this  lamentable  event  occurred,  instruc- 
tions not  formally  or  officially  to  recognize 
any  new  Government  which  might  be 
formed  in  the  case  of  the  downfall  or  over- 
throw of  the  Mexican  Empire,  but  to 
confine  himself,  pending  the  absence  of 
official  instructions,  to  looking  after  any 
matter  which  might  arise  affecting  British 
interests.  The  question  whether  anybody 
shall  be  accredited  to  the  Government  of 
President  Juarez  is  not,  I  think,  one  on 
which  we  are  called  to  decide  in  haste  or 
under  the  influence  of  temporary  feel- 
ings. We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  the 
real  state  of  Mexico,  how  far  Juarez  is 
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really  de  faeio  master  of  the  country,  or 
what  are  the  chances  of  his  power  being 
permanent.  Upon  that  ground — setting 
aside  altogether  what  has  lately  happened 
— I  should  object  to  any  precipitate 
decision  with  regard  to  renewing  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Mexico.  But  as  to 
the  permanent  suspension  of  those  diplo- 
matic relations,  the  objection  to  that 
course  is,  I  think,  a  very  obyious  one.  It 
would  do  no  hurt,  or  only  very  little,  to 
the  Mexican  Government — for  I  believe 
the  principal  business  of  a  British  Minister 
in  Mexico  is  to  urge  upon  that  Qovem- 
ment  various  British  claims,  to  which  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  very  agreeable  to  them  to 
listen.  It  would  do  no  harm  to  that  Qo- 
vernment  to  suspend  diplomatic  relations 
with  them,  but  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
thing  for  British  interests  and  for  those 
British  subjects  who  have  claims  upon  it. 
They  are  not  responsible  for  the  late  de- 
plorable proceedings,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  would  be  fair  to  make  them  Bu£fer  for 
them. 

LAND  REVENUES  OP  INDIA. 

QUESTIOX. 

Mb.  WATKIN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whe- 
ther the  statements  in  a  letter  from  The 
Times*  correspondent  at  Calcutta,  dated 
3rd  June— namely,  that  the  Secretary  has 
given  orders  that  no  part  of  India  is  to 
receive  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
Land  Tax  which  was  likely  to  be  affected 
by  canal  water  within  the  next  twenty 
years  —  such  orders  being  a  reversal  of 
the  policy  of  Lord  Canning  and  of  Lord 
Halifax,  and  likely  to  be  injurious  to  many 
native  landowners,  and  to  the  survey  and 
settlement  which  are  going  on  at  a  cost 
of  £250,000  sterling,  are  founded  on 
fact ;  and,  whether  he  proposes  to  lay  any 
Papers  before  the  House  ? 

Sib  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
the  statement  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred  was  certainly  founded  on 
fact ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  so 
phrased  as  to  convey  an  erronous  impres- 
sion of  what  had  been  done.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  put  his  Question  as  though 
the  policy  of  Lord  Canning  and  Lord 
Halifax  was  precisely  identical  in  that 
matter,  which  was  not  the  case.  Lord 
Canning  originally  proposed  that  in  cases 
in  which  no  considerable  increase  was  to 
be  expected  in  the  land  revenue,  a  perma- 
nent settlement  should  be  granted.    That 
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was  the  effect  of  Lord  Halifax's  deepatcli 
in  1862  ;  and  all  that  had  been  done  sbce 
then  had  been  to  explain  the  somewkt 
indefinite  terms  of  that  despatch.  The 
first  and  the  principal  explanation  was 
given  in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Halifax  io 
1865,  in  which  the  principle  was  laid 
down  that  a  permanent  settlement  was  to 
be  granted  in  the  case  of  land,  of  which 
a  certain  percentage  was  brought  nnder 
cultivation ;  and  in  that  despatch  it  was 
stated  that  it  was  under  consideradon 
what  was  to  be  done  with  regard  to  the 
lands  which  were  subsequently  to  have 
the  advantage  of  canal  irrigation.  Last 
year  the  question  what  was  to  be  done  in 
the  case  of  lands  receiving  canal  irrigation 
after  the  permanent  settlement  was  brought 
before  Earl  de  Grey,  who,  in  a  despatch 
of  March,  1866,  laid  down  the  principle 
that  no  permanent  settlement  should  he 
granted  in  any  case  in  which  lands  were 
likely  to  receive  a  canal  irrigation  accord- 
ing to  the  scheme  at  present  in  contem- 
plation. The  language  of  Earl  de  Grey's 
despatch  was  considered  by  some  people 
in  India  not  very  clear,  and  the  question 
arose  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  its  terms. 
A  despatch  came  from  India  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year  asking  for  a  dearer  defi- 
nition of  a  despatch  of  his  owntowhidi 
the  hon.  Member  referred,  and  in  which 
he  had  defined  what  was  taken  to  be  the 
meaning  of  Earl  de  Grey's  despatch.  He 
thought  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  raise 
a  discussion  in  the  House  on  that  subject, 
which  was  rather  intricate,  but  he  would 
lay  on  the  table  all  the  Papnera,  including 
the  three  despatches  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded. He  would  only  take  the  liberty 
of  saying  that  he  had  not  reversed  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors,  but  had  only 
^ven  a  definition  of  what  he  beliefed  to 
have  been  their  meaning. 

THE  NAVAL  REVIEW.— QUESTION. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  wish  tx)  pot » 
Question  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer in  reference  to  the  forthcoming  Be* 
view  at  S  pithead.  I  understand  that  ac- 
commodation is  to  be  provided  for  only 
about  420  Members  of  this  House,  where- 
as we  number  altogether  658.  It  ia  tnj6 
that  we  may  not  all  want  to  go  to  Spit- 
head  ;  but  I  recollect  that  Lord  Halifax, 
when  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  1^^ 
vided  on  a  similar  occasion  accommodatioB 
not  only  for  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  but  for  two  or  three  friends « 
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each  Member  in  addition.  I  was  myself  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  at  the 
time,  and  I  had  several  tickets  to  dispose  of. 
Now,  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer will  be  able  to  inform  ns  that  ample 
provision  will  be  made  for  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  who  may  wish  to  go 
to  see  the  Review  on  "Wednesday  next, 
because  I  am  told,  Sir,  that  many  of  us, 
in  consequence  of  not  having  put  our 
names  down  on  your  list,  may  be  pre- 
cluded ^m  the  advantages  of  witnessing 
that  great  display  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  right  hon.  Baronet  gave  me 
no  notice  that  he  was  about  to  make  an 
inquiry  of  this  complicated  and  delicate 
character.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  indeed, 
to  trench  in  any  way  upon  the  privi- 
l^;es  of  Members  of  this  House,  but  my 
impression  is  that  on  the  former  occasion 
to  which  the  right  hon.  Baronet  has  re- 
ferred, the  accommodation  provided  turned 
out  to  be  in  excess  of  the  demand  made 
upon  it.  Everything,  no  doubt,  will  be 
done  on  the  present  occasion  which 
ought  to  be  done  to  provide  for  Members 
of  this  House  the  necessary  accommoda- 
tion.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  it  was 
estimated  about  450  Members  would  pro- 
bably go  to  see  the  Review;  but  I  have 
since  heard  from  the  highest  authority  in 
the  House  that  only  330  Members  applied 
to  have  their  names  put  down. 

Sir  WILLIAM  GALLWEY  asked, 
whether  it  was  true  that  the  Members  of  the 
Government  were  to  be  conveyed  to  see 
the  Review  in  a  large  ship,  equal  in  size  to 
that  which  was  set  apart  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  Members  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Parliament?  He  hoped  not,  because  a 
better  arrangement  would,  in  his  opinion, 
be  that  the  Government  should  go  in  the 
same  vessel  as  the  Lords  and  Commons, 
and  that  the  ship  which  was  said  to  be 
intended  for  them  should  be  set  apart  for 
the  accommodation  of  ladies  and  friends  of 
Members. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  am  sorry  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  happens 
to  be  just  now  at  Portsmouth.  "We  can, 
however,  telegraph  to  him  for  information 
on  this  subject,  and  communicate  the  re- 
sult to  the  House  should  it  sit  until  we 
receive  a  reply.  I  think  my  hon.  Priend 
will  excuse  me  if  I  am  unable  to  give  him 
at  this  moment  a  more  definite  answer. 


TRADES  UNION  COMMISSION  ACT  (1867) 

EXTENSION  BILL— [Bill  227.] 
(Mr,  Secretary  0.  Eardy,  Mr,  ScUUer-Booth,) 

OOMHITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  moving 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 
said,  he  proposed  briefly  to  state  its  ob- 
jects.    He  presumed  that  every  one  had 
seen  the  accounts  which  had  appeared  in 
the  public  press  of  the  evidence  given  by 
the    witnesses  who   had  been  examined 
before   the    Assistant-Commissioners    ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  circumstances 
connected    with  the  trades    outrages   at 
Sheffield ;  and  all  were,  he  had  no  doubt, 
animated  by  feelings  of  indignation  and 
disgust  at  the  state  of  things  thus  revealed. 
Subsequent  to  the  completion  of  a  con- 
siderable portion   of    their    labours    the 
Commissioners    had    informed   him    that 
they    were  in  possession  of  information 
which  led  them  to   the  conclusion  that 
it  would  be  desirable  to  extend  to  other 
places — at  least  to  one  other  place — the 
same  kind  of  investigation  that  had  been 
made  at  Sheffield.     Having  heard  their 
statement  he  confessed  he  had  deemed  it 
expedient  that  some  such  inquiry  should 
be    instituted,   to  ascertain   whether  the 
outrages  brought  to  light  at  Sheffield  were 
confined  to  that  town,  or,  whether  a  simi- 
lar system   prevailed  in   other   parts   of 
England.     Under  those  circumstances  he 
undertook  to  bring  in  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  relating  to  Sheffield  to  such 
places  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  on  the 
application  of  the  Commissioners,  might 
deem  it  proper  to  apply  it.     The  Bill,  it 
would  be  observed,  did  not  confer  an  ab- 
solute power  on   the  Commissioners    to 
institute  an  inquiry  wherever  they  might 
think  fit.      They  must,  in   the  first  in- 
stance, make  application  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  before  whom  such  facts  must  be 
produced  as  to  satisfy  him  that  such  an 
investigation    was   necessary,    leaving  it 
entirely  to  his  discretion   to  determine 
whether  it  should  be  instituted  or  not. 
That  was  the  simple  object  of  the  Bill. 
1^0  names  of  places  were  specified,  inas- 
much as  he  deemed  it  more  advisable  to 
give  general  powers  to  the  Commissioners 
to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  any  information  which  they  might 
reoeire,  without  specifying  any  particular 
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locality,  as  in  the  case  of  Sheffield,  for  the 
mention  of  which  there  was,  no  doubt, 
ample  justification.  He  had  no  wish^ 
he  might  add,  to  make  any  statement  on 
the  subject  which  might  seem  to  be 
too  strong ;  but  the  Commissioners  stated 
that  they  had  received  information  which 
would  bring  to  light  matters  very  discre- 
ditable to  the  districts  concerned  ;  and  the 
best  means  of  healing  those  wounds  in  our 
social  system  which  led  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Commission  originally  was,  in 
his  opinion,  to  lay  them  open,  however 
disgraceful  they  might  be. 

Moved,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair."  —  {Mr*  Secretary  Oathorne 
Sardy,) 

Mr.  W.  E.  EORSTER  said,  he  did  not 
rise  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  any  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  Bill.  In  this 
sad,  distressing,  and  most  important  mat- 
ter the  responsibility  had  been  assumed  by 
the  Government,  and  it  would  not  become 
a  private  Member  to  interfere.  He  was 
glad  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
not  propose  to  give  the  Commissioners  the 
power  in  the  first  instance  of  extending 
the  inquiry  beyond  Sheffield,  or  that  in- 
quiries should  be  instituted  in  any  other 
places  until  he — the  Secretary  of  State- 
was  satisfied  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
it  was  proposed  that  the  inquiry  should 
take  place.  Before,  however,  the  unpre- 
cedented powers  given  in  the  case  of 
Sheffield  were  sanctioned  in  the  case  of 
other  places,  he  might  be  allowed  to  refer 
briefly  to  what  had  happened  in  that 
town.  Nobody  could  allude  to  the  ter- 
rible and  distressing  disclosures  there 
brought  to  light,  without  feeling  how 
deep  a  stigma  they  were  cdoulated  to 
cast  on  the  honest  and  manly  character 
of  Englishmen.  He,  as  an  Englishman 
and  a  Yorkshireman,  felt  deeply  the 
disgrace  of  having  found  Yorkshiremen 
capable  of  being  Hred  for  the  purpose  of 
dastardly  assassination,  and  other  York- 
shiremen capable  of  hiring  them.  He 
thought,  however,  that  the  truth  should 
be  arrived  at,  and  that  if  the  disgrace 
attached  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  it 
should  be  exposed.  If  fresh  legislation 
was  required  it  must  be  to  do  everything 
in  their  power  to  prevent  any  oppression 
by  one  body  of  workmen  over  their  fel- 
lows, while  every  facility  was  given  for 
justifiable  and  lawful  combination.  He 
must,  however,  ask  whether  it  was 
necessary  to  pay  the  price  for  the  infor- 

Mr.  Gathorne  Bardy 


mation  which  we  were  paying  in  the  case 
of  Sheffield.  The  case  of  Sheffield  was 
unprecedented  in  the  annals  of  England ; 
but  it  certainly  was  as  unprecedented 
that  murderers  of  the  worst  description, 
who  had  been  committing  crimes  for 
years,  should  be  allowed  perfect  immu- 
nity. He  never  heard  of  such  a  case  ia 
the  annals  of  this  or  any  other  ooontrr. 
All  that  was  required  to  enable  a  murderer 
to  be  perfectly  free  was  that  he  should 
come  forward  and  confess.  These  mea 
were  relieved  from  the  terrible  anzietj 
which  must  have  been  upon  them  lest 
justice  should  overtake  them,  and  were 
set  free  by  the  Legislature.  He  could  not 
help  doubting  whether  it  was  necessarj 
to  give  the  immunity  to  all.  He  cast  do 
blame  upon  the  Commissioners.  Mr. 
Overend  had  conducted  the  inquiry  with 
the  greatest  possible  ability ;  but  the  resuH 
had  been  that  all  who  were  concerned  in 
these  murders  had  been  pardoned.  Wb«i 
the  Bill  was  brought  before  the  House  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Session,  he  ventnred, 
as  a  magistrate  of  Yorkshire,  to  express 
some  doubt,  not  being  informed  that  the 
police  had  given  up  all  hope  of  disooTeiiDg 
the  murderers,  whether  Parliament  oogiit 
to  take  the  matter  out  of  the  hands  of  tlie 
police  and  magistrates,  and  offer  free  par- 
don to  the  offenders.  He  was  met,  bov* 
ever,  with  the  convincing  statement  that 
the  murders  in  Sheffield  had  probablj 
been  committed  at  the  instigation  of  some 
one  behind  the  scenes;  that  the  aeM 
perpetrator  was  not  so  bad  as  the  instiga- 
tor ;  and  that,  if  the  Government  was  em- 
powered to  tempt  the  actual  perpetrator 
to  confess  his  crime,  they  would  be  able 
to  fasten  upon  the  instigator.  It  was  true 
that  there  was  no  preo^ent  for  the  actual 
perpetrator  of  a  crime  being  admitted  as 
Queen's  evidence ;  but  he  felt  this  esse 
was  so  exceptional  that  he  could  make  no 
objection  to  what  was  proposed,  d^^ 
what  had  actually  been  done?  Hato 
who  was  the  actual  perpetrator  of  the 
murder,  came  forward  and  gave  evidence 
with  respect  to  it ;  and,  if  the  police  ^ 
Sheffield  had  been  worth  anything,  ^^ 
would  surely  have  been  possible  for  then^j 
after  having  received  the  evidence  ^ 
Hallam,  to  fasten  the  crime  upon  Crook^ 
and  Broadhead.  That,  he  regretted,  bad 
not  been  done;  but,  on  the  contrarT' 
the  instigators,  Broadhead  and  Crookeshad 
been  pardoned,  and  the  Commissioner^ 
open  court,  announced  that  any  one  wn^ 
had  committed  murder  in  connection  wi«^ 
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trades  outrages  had  only  to  come  forward 
and  tell  the  Court  all  about  it»  in  order 
to  procure  a  free  pardon.  He  hoped  the 
House  would  understand  that  he  had  no 
feeling  of  vengeance  against  any  of  these 
men;  but  it  was  important  that  care 
should  be  taken  lest  by  their  legislation 
they  sapped  the  principles  of  justice  in 
the  minds  of  those  for  whom  they  legis- 
lated, and  their  idea  of  the  heinousness  of 
the  crime  of  murder.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  extraordinary  course  that 
had  been  taken  would»^  to  some  extent, 
have  that  effect.  It  was  stated  in  the  for- 
mer debate  that  the  object  of  the  punish- 
ment of  crime  was  the  prevention  of  its 
recurrence.  But  prevention  was  not  the 
sole  object.  They  all  felt  the  necessity, 
in  order  that  the  law  should  be  asserted, 
of  inculcating  the  notion  that  justice  must 
be  executed  throughout  the  country,  and 
it  would  be  bad  policy,  even  upon  the 
question  of  expediency  and  prevention, 
that  they  should  allow  a  different  notion 
to  enter  into  the  minds  of  the  masses.  He 
might  be  told  that  in  these  cases  public 
opinion  did  that  which  the  law  failed  to 
do.  But  when  they  found  what  had  hap- 
pened at  Sheffield,  they  had  reason  to 
doubt  whether  they  had  not  gone  too  far 
in  shaking  the  principle  of  justice  in  the 
minds  of  these  men.  The  crime  was  ex- 
traordinary ;  the  utter  failure  of  the  police 
was  extraordinary  and  disgraceful ;  but  as 
extraordinary  as  either  of  these  was,  the 
simple  fact  that  the  man  who  had  been 
planning  murder  for  years,  and  setting 
persons  to  destroy  certain  others,  quite 
reckless  as  to  who  else  might  be  killed  in 
the  attempt,  actually  asked  for  money  to 
pay  his  expenses  in  going  to  make  his 
confession.  If  public  opinion  had  really 
been  at  work  in  Sheffield,  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  Broadhead  to  have 
made  that  claim.  That  which  was  the 
only  possible  excuse  for  these  crimes  was 
the  idea  that  the  perpetrators  were  not 
murderers,  but  were  carrying  on  a  social 
war  between  classes;  and  the  object  of 
Parliament  should  have  been,  if  possible, 
to  prevent  that  idea  ;  but  he  was  afraid 
that  they  had  done  something  towards 
encouraging  it  by  showing  their  great 
anxiety  to  obtain  information,  while  they 
were  careless  as  to  what  its  effect  might 
be  upon  the  principles  of  justice  in  the 
country.  Broadhead,  it  appeared,  was 
driving  a  good  trade  as  a  publican  in  con- 
sequence of  his  evidence  before  the  Com- 
misBioners,  his  house  being  filled  with 


persons  who  went  to  hear  about  the  mur- 
ders, and  Grookes  being  the  hero  of  the 
bar-room.  He  believed  the  working  men 
throughout  the  country  were  generally 
as  much  shocked  at  these  proceedings 
as  that  House  was  ;  and  in  The  Beehive, 
a  weekly  paper  belonging  to  the  trades 
unionists  of  London,  there  was  last  Sa- 
turday a  leader  describing,  in  terms  of 
fitting  condemnation,  a  state  of  things 
in  Sheffield  which  might  well  induce  Par- 
liament to  pause  in  what  they  were  now 
doing.  The  writer  stated,  upon  the  infor- 
mation of  a  person  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  leading  characters  in  the  abomin- 
able outrages  which  had  taken  place,  and 
who  had  come  from  Sheffield  within  the 
last  few  days,  that  it  was  highly  probable 
that,  after  the  inquiry  had  closed,  Broad- 
head would  be  re-elected  as  secretary  of 
the  Saw-Grinders*  Union.  He  trusted  the 
statement  was  not  true ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  working  men  of  London  had  rea- 
son to  suspect  that  it  might  happen ;  and 
therefore  he  trusted  that  the  House  would 
consider  whether,  in  their  anxiety  to  get 
at  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  trades 
unions,  they  had  not  gone  further  than 
they  ought  in  making  terms  with  mur- 
derers. He  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of 
taking  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of 
interfering  with  the  passing  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  hoped  the  Government  would  be 
sensible  of  the  truth  of  that  which  he  had 
brought  before  them. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  he  could  not 
but  express  a  hope  that  the  powers  given 
by  the  Bill  would  be  used  with  great 
reserve.  Undoubtedly,  it  was  very  sliock- 
ing  to  the  public  mind  and  conscience  that 
parties  so  deeply  stained  in  guilt  should 
go  forth  to  the  world  and  become  objects 
of  that  depraved  curiosity  which  was 
always  the  passion  of  a  certain  portion  of 
society,  and  which  made  murderers  invari- 
ably objects  of  interest  to  many  who  had 
not  the  slightest  sympathy  with  the  crime. 
He,  like  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  "W.  E. 
Forster),  who  was  perfectly  right  in  not 
questioning  the  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment, who  were  the  proper  judges  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind,  trusted  that  the  most 
severe  restraint  would  be  exercised  in  the 
employment  of  the  power  which  the  Bill 
conferred,  and  that  no  indemnity  would 
be  granted  except  under  the  gravest  and 
most  peculiar  circumstances:  He  did  not 
hesitate  to  say  that,  if  they  were  to  seo 
the  case  of  Sheffield  repeated  in  half-a- 
dozen  or  a  dozen  towns — that  was  to  say. 
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similar  outrages  brought  to  light  to  the 
same  extent,  together  with  the  same  num- 
ber of  indemnities  or  pardons,  as  the  price 
of  the  information — they  would  lose,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  deal  more  than  they 
could  gain  by  the  powers  proposed  to  be 
given  by  this  Bill ;  for  what  was  requisite 
for  legislation  they  knew  already.  He 
would  not  presume  to  say  that  the  House 
should  refuse  the  GoYemment  the  powers 
for  which  they  asked ;  but  he  hoped  they 
would  be  exercised  with  the  utmost  reser- 
vation and  caution. 

Mb.  H  ADFIELD  said,  he  cordially  con- 
curred with  the  hon.  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  with  regard  to 
the  Sheffield  outrages.  He  would  remind 
the  House  that  the  appointment  of  the 
Commission  was  originally  sought  by  the 
masters,  but  was  subsequently  supported 
by  the  workmen,  who  were  much  struck 
by  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the 
£100  offered  by  the  Government  and  the 
£1,000  by  the  inhabitants  of  Sheffield,  no 
clue  to  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages 
could  be  discovered.  For  his  own  part, 
he  begged  to  express  his  thanks  to  the 
Government  for  sending  that  Commission 
to  Sheffield,  as  it  had  led  to  the  discovery 
of  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages.  A 
public  meeting,  attended  by  15,000  work"- 
mg  men  of  Sheffield,  had  unanimously  ex- 
pressed its  horror  and  shame  at  the  facts 
which  had  been  brought  to  light  by  the 
Commission.  He  deeply  regretted  that 
the  perpetrators  of  these  terrible  outrages 
had  escaped  the  punishment  due  to  their 
crimes. 

Mr.  BOTJVERIE  said,  that  while  he 
regretted  that  punishment  had  not  over- 
taken the  perpetrators  of  these  crimes,  he 
could  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W,  E.  Forster)  in  condemn- 
ing the  course  that  had  been  taken  in  re- 
ference to  this  subject.  The  first  step  to 
be  taken,  when  they  found  that  such  a 
hideous  disease,  as  that  disclosed  by  these 
inquiries,  infected  any  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, was  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  its  ex- 
tent and  depth,  and,  so  far  as  he  could 
see,  no  course  could  have  been  adopted  for 
that  purpose  more  efficacious  than  that 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  present 
instance.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bradford 
talked  about  sapping  the  sense  of  justice 
among  the  population  of  Sheffield  by  the 
course  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Com- 
mission ;  but  he  thought  that  their  sense 
of  justice  must  have  been  already  sapped 
before  such  deeds  could  have  taken  place. 

Mr.  Gladstone 


The  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr.  Bad- 
field)  had  observed  that  the  inhabitants  of 
that  town  had  shown  their  horror  of  these 
outrages  by  offering  £1,000  for  the  dis- 
covery of  their  perpetrators,  and  had  ex- 
pressed their  indignation  and  shame  thattbe 
perpetrators  could  not  be  discovered.  But 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  very  mii* 
creant  himself  who  had  plotted  and  planned 
them  all — Broadhead^-had  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  indignation  at  these  acts  of  yio- 
lence,  but  had  actually  offered  a  reward  on 
behalf  of  the  community  to  which  be  be- 
longed for  the  discovery  of  the  perpetrators. 
When  it  was  proved  that  a  reign  of  terror 
of  this  kind  existed,  it  behoved  Parliament 
to  take  steps  to  bring  the  whole  system 
upon  which  it  was  founded  to  light,  and 
the  first  step  to  be  taken  in  the  matter  vas 
to  ascertain,  by  means  of  inquiry,  the  ex- 
tent and  depth  of  this  horrible  wound.  If 
it  was  supposed  that  practices  of  a  similar 
kind  to  those  brought  to  light  in  Sheffield 
existed  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  means  hitherto  adopted  had  failed  to 
discover  the  perpetrators,  it  was  the  dnty 
of  the  House  to  give  the  Government  iti 
support  by  passing  this  Bill. 

Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  he  admitted 
the  importance  of  discovering  the  perpe- 
trators of  these  crimes,  and  the  system 
under  which  they  had  been  committed, 
and,  in  the  case  of  Sheffield,  he  thought 
there  was  good  reason  for  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  for  that  pur- 
pose. No  doubt  in  Sheffield  outrages  of 
the  gravest  description  had  been  com- 
mitted, the  perpetrators  of  which  the 
police  had  been  unable  to  trace;  but  when 
the  powers  which  were  granted  in  that 
case  were  proposed  to  be  extended  to  other 
places  he  agreed  with  the  suggestion  that 
great  care  and  reserve  should  be  exercised 
in  the  employment  of  those  powers.  He 
thought  that  the  utmost  care  should  be 
taken  to  hold  out  no  offers  of  immunity 
except  where  there  was  no  chance  of  the 
perpetrators  being  discovered  and  brougnt 
to  justice.  He  was  sure  the  Home  Secre- 
tary would  feel  the  importance  of  the 
suggestion,  and  he  hoped  that  before  the 
discussion  closed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  be  able  to  give  the  House  some 
information  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
he  proposed  to  proceed.  He  did  not 
know  what  cases  the  Commissioners  had 
in  view ;  but  supposing  that  some  gross 
outrage  had  been  recently  comn)itte"» 
and  the  police  were  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover the  offenders,  he  hoped  that  care 
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would  be  taken  that  any  prospect  of  dis- 
covering and  punishing  the  perpetrators 
might  not  be  baffled  by  persons  being 
invited  to  come  forward  and  obtain  an 
indemnity  for  their  crimes,  instead  of  being 
made  to  answer  for  them  in  a  Court  of 
Justice.  This  was  a  very  exceptional  case, 
and  nothing  but  an  exceptional  case  would 
justify  the  course  they  were  pursuing. 
Any  person  who  had  read  the  evidence 
given  before  the  Commission  would  re- 
collect that  those  who  had  been  proved  to 
be  guilty  of  these  outrages  had  added  to 
their  other  crimes  by  denying  upon  oath 
in  the  first  place  any  knowledge  of  the 
crimes  to  which  they  had  afterwards 
confessed.  It  was  in  every  sense  most 
desirable  that  these  indemnities  should 
be  limited  as  far  as  possible;  for  it 
was  most  humiliating  to  the  sense  of 
justice  in  this  country  that  those  who 
had  confessed  to  having  perpetrated  these 
outrages  should  not  only  escape  punish- 
ment but  should  quietly  resume  their 
daily  avocations  without  being  driven 
from  the  town  by  the  indignation  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  So  far  from  such  indigna- 
tion being  expressed,  he  was  sorry  to  see, 
from  what  appeared  in  the  newspapers, 
that  Broadhead  was  driving  a  good  trade 
as  a  publican  in  consequence  of  the  noto- 
riety he  had  attained.  He  trusted  that  he 
would  not  be  permitted  to  continue  that 
business  one  single  hour  after  the  magis- 
trates could  legally  interfere,  by  refusing 
to  renew  his  licence.  He  was  also  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  a  clergyman,  doubt- 
less actuated  by  a  benevolent  motive,  had 
interceded  with  the  employers  of  Crookes, 
the  actual  murderer,  in  order  to  induce 
them  to  receive  him  back  into  their  service, 
from  which  they  had  properly  dismissed 
him,  on  the  ground  that  his  wife  and 
children  would  be  reduced  to  distress, 
and  that  he  would  be  thrown  into  tempta- 
tion to  commit  fresh  crimes,  should  they 
not  do  so.  He  was,  indeed,  surprised 
that  any  of  his  fellow- workmen  would 
consent  to  associate  with  him  for  a  single 
day.  He  hoped  some  better  feeling 
would  arise  in  Sheffield,  and  that  it 
would  free  itself  from  the  odium  which 
attached  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  perpe- 
tration of  these  crimes  by  showing  in  a 
marked  manner  that  it  did  not  sympathize 
with  them.  If  the  Government  obtained 
the  power  which  this  Bill  was  intended  to 
confer,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  exercised 
in  cases  where  the  guilty  parties  might 
be  made  amenable  to  punishment. 


Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
entirely  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
(Mr.  Bouverie).  He  thought  that  the  in- 
formation which  had  been  obtained  through 
the  means  of  this  Commission  was  of  the 
utmost  value.  When  he  had  brought  this 
question  forward  last  year,  the  House  re- 
ceived his  statements,  as  to  the  proceedings 
adopted  by  the  trades  unions,  almost  incre- 
dulously. Since  that  time  he  had  had 
papers  put  into  his  possession  which  proved 
that  these  inquiries  ought  to  be  extended 
a  great  deal  further.  They  frequently 
read  in  the  papers  accounts  of  accidents 
arising  from  men  falling  from  scaffolds,  or 
of  scaffolds  falling  and  injuring  workmen. 
He  was  informed  that  in  Themj  cases  these 
so-called  accidents  were  really  premedi- 
tated crimes,  the  scaffolds  having  been  pur- 
posely rendered  insecure  .by  the  orders  of 
the  trades  unions.  The  House  would 
admit  that  this  was  a  terrible  state  of 
things,  especially  when  it  was  recollected 
that  out  of  the  800,000  working  men  in 
this  county  530,000  belonged  to  these 
unions.  This  system  of  tyranny  involved 
a  much  wider  question  than  the  mere  dis- 
covery of  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages 
at  Sheffield,  as  by  it  the  means  of  support- 
ing themselves  was  taken  from  the  work- 
men, and  their  wives  and  families  were 
forced  to  starve.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  suggested  that 
these  inquiries  might  be  carried  too  far. 
Now,  he  (Mr.  Cochrane)  wished  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  would  carry  the  inquiry  further,  and 
could  devise  some  means  for  getting  at  the 
secret  papers  and  secret  rules  of  these 
societies,  which  he  was  afraid  would  show 
a  terrible  state  of  moral  degradation  on  the 
part  of  those  by  whom  these  societies  were 
administered  and  governed. 

Mr.  THOMAS  HUGHES  said,  that  if 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane) 
had  been  engaged,  as  he  had  been  during 
the  last  few  months,  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  operation  of  these  unions,  he  would 
not  have  spoken  so  broadly  and  sweepingly 
of  them.  With  regard  to  the  specisd  sub- 
ject of  this  Bill;  the  matter  rested  entirely 
with  the  Government,  and  if  they  took 
the  responsibility  of  extending  the  inquiry, 
he  should  be  the  last  to  say  one  word 
against  it.  He  quite  agreed,  however, 
with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  extending  the  indem- 
nity clause.    He  was  convinced  from  the 
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experience  he  had  had  in  Sheffield  that, 
without  that  clause,  there  would  have 
heen  very  little  difficulty  in  ascertaining 
the  perpetrators  of  the  outrages  in  that 
town ;  and  that  if  three  such  competent 
lawyers  as  those  who  were  sent  there  had 
gone  down  with  a  Commission,  but  with- 
out any  power  of  indemnity,  there  were 
dozens  and  dozens  of  men  in  Sheffield  who 
would  have  come  forward  and  given  evidence 
sufficient  in  skilled  hands  to  enable  them 
to  ascertain  and  pick  out  the  miscreants 
who  had  committed  these  outrages  and 
bring  them  to  justice.  [**N*o,  no!"] 
The  outrages,  it  must  be  remembered, 
affected  one  or  two  small  trades,  which 
could  be  ear-marked,  not  only  at  Sheffield, 
but  at  other  places.  He  really  thought 
that  if  the  Government  did  give  these 
extreme  powers  they  should  re-consider 
the  indemnity  clause,  and  take  particular 
care  that  the  perpetrators  of  these  outrages 
were  not  indemnified  in  the  wholesale 
way  in  which  it  had  been  done  at  Shef- 
field. This  wholesale  indemnity  must  have 
a  very  evil  effect  upon  the  population 
generally. 

Mb.  POWELli  said,  he  trusted  that  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  that 
dozens  and  dozens  of  men  at  Sheffield 
could  have  given  evidence,  without  the 
indemnity,  sufficient  to  bring  the  outrages 
to  light  and  lead  to  the  conviction  of  the 
offenders,  was  not  accurate.  The  Courts 
of  Justice  had  been  open  all  along,  there 
had  been  magistrates  and  police  anxious 
for  information,  and  if  there  had  been 
numbers  of  persons  in  a  position  to  bring 
this  revolting  plot  to  light,  and  who  had 
yet  refrained  from  doing  so  till  the  indem- 
nity was  offered,  the  disgrace  resting  on 
Sheffield  was  deeper  even  than  had  been 
supposed.  When  the  inquiry  was  first 
proposed  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  out- 
rages were  so  remarkable  as  to  require  ex- 
ceptional powers  of  investigation ;  and  the 
result  had  justified  that  opinion,  and  had 
revealed  a  condition  of  society  probably 
unparalleled  in  any  town  in  the  civilized 
world.  The  secrets  of  this  horrible  tri- 
bunal had  been  revealed  —  for  trades 
unions  were  in  fact  a  tribunal  like  the 
Inquisition,  conducting  their  deliberations 
in  secret,  and  enforcing  their  edicts  by 
penalties  equalling  in  severity  any  criminal 
code.  He  hoped  greater  care  would  be 
shown  by  the  Commissioners  as  to  the  ex- 
amination of  witnesses  in  future  inquiries  ; 
for  though,  when  the  proceedings  of  these 
unions  were  completely  unknown,  it  might 
Mr,  Thomas  Hughes 


have  been  proper  to  welcome  evidence 
from  any  quarter,  the  Commissioners  were 
now  better  aware  of  the  state  of  the  case, 
and  he  thought  it  might  now  be  sufficient 
to  call  a  few  witnesses,  in  order  to  elicit 
sufficient  evidence  to  lead  to  the  conviction 
and  punishment  of  those  whom  they  might 
implicate.  As  to  the  perjury  committed 
by  witnesses  at  Sheffield,  he  believed  tbat 
this  offence  was  distinctly  excepted  from 
the  indemnity,  and  men  who  had  at  first 
denied  their  complicity  in  these  outrages, 
and  had  afterwards  admitted  it,  were 
therefore  amenable  to  prosecution.  He 
hoped  the  power  to  give  indemnitiei 
would  be  exercised  with  great  discretion. 
Me.  NEATE  said,  he  thought  tbe 
Home  Secretary  ought  to  exercise  great 
discretion  in  sanctioning  inquiries  to  be 
held  under  the  powers  of  this  Bill.  He 
(Mr.  Neate)  did  not  believe  the  working 
classes  generally  were  implicated  in  these 
outrages.  He  was  not  aware  that  atroci- 
ties like  those  at  Sheffield  had  been  com- 
mitted elsewhere,  though  no  doubt  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  there  had 
been  many  trades'  outrages  of  a  lesser 
kind,  and  men  had  been  assaulted  and 
beaten  for  not  complying  with  the  rules  of 
the  unions.  These  cases  might  be  ascer- 
tained by  making  inquiries  of  tbe  police, 
and  he  hoped  the  Home  Secretary  would 
show  great  caution  in  exercising  the 
powers  with  which  he  was  invested  by 
this  Bill.  He  observed  that  Mr.  Overend, 
the  Assistant  -  Commissioner,  had  said 
that  these  outrages  showed  the  necessity  of 
greater  legal  protection  for  the  unions,  and 
he  wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  concurred  in  that  inference. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  1  (Power  to  extend  Act  to  other 
Places). 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAKDY  said,  he 
desired  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  whit 
had  passed  in  reference  to  this  Bill.  He 
quite  agreed  that  this  legislation  was  eX' 
ceptional,  and  that  exceptional  legislation 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  resorted  to 
unless  the  circumstances  were  themselTrt 
exceptional.  He  admitted,  too,  that  sacn 
inquiries  were  to  be  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  to  light — not  crimfis 
which  it  was  within  the  proper  provino^ 
of  the  police  to  ascertain,  but  crimes  wbico 
had  been  concealed  by  a  combination  oi 
persons  who  ought  to  have  revealed  theim 
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but  who  had  not  done  so.  If  the  hon. 
Member  for  Lambeth  (Mr.  Thomas  Hughes) 
was  correct  in  stating  that  there  were 
numbers  of  people  in  Sheffield  who  would 
have  given  the  information  without  an 
indemnityi  he  could  not  but  ask  him  how 
it  was  that  these  outrages  had  been  so 
long  undetected  ?  He  remembered  that 
when  he  first  went  to  the  bar,  Sheffield 
was  pointed  out  by  his  friends  on  the 
Korthern  Circuit  as  a  place  where  out- 
rages were  going  on  and  where  no  evidence 
could  bo  obtained.  The  fact  was  that 
society  at  Sheffield — speaking  not  of  the 
towns-people  generally,  but  of  these  par- 
ticular combinations — had  been  rotten  at 
the  core.  These  crimes  had  been  going 
on  for  so  long  a  time  that  there  had  arisen 
an  utter  recklessness  as  to  the  acts  which 
were  resorted  to,  and  the  disclosures  at 
which  the  public  had  been  so  much  shocked 
had  only  brought  to  light  what  had  been 
long  going  on.  He  could  assure  his  right 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  George  Grey)  that  he  was 
sensible  of  the  responsibility  which  the 
Bill  imposed  upon  him  in  reference  to  these 
inquiries ;  but  he  was  glad  to  think  that 
at  the  head  of  the  Commission  was  one  of 
the  most  eminent  Judges  who  bad  ever  sat 
on  the  English  Bench  (Sir  William  Erie) ; 
and  he  was  sure  that  these  exceptional 
powers  would  only  be  applied  for  in  cases 
where  the  truth  cinld  not  be  arrived  at 
without  them.  With  regard  to  the  in- 
demnity, it  was  painful  to  reflect  that  the 
perpetrators  of  such  crimes  should  go  un- 
punished ;  but  the  fact  was  this — they  got 
a  certain  amount  of  evidence  from  one 
witness,  which  perhaps  implicated  another 
person ;  the  examination  was  pressed,  and 
then  the  witness  asked  whether,  if  he 
stated  such  and  such  things  of  another 
man,  that  man  would  be  allowed  to  come 
forward  and  obtain  the  indemnity ;  then 
when  these  persons  were  called  forward 
they  confessed  not  only  to  the  crime  in 
which  they  had  been  thus  implicated,  but 
to  other  crimes,  as  to  which  the  Commis- 
sioners had  no  information,  and  which  were 
thus  brought  to  light.  The  result  was 
that  the  inquiry  had  shown  that  these 
were  not  isolated  transactions,  but  that 
there  existed  a  system  which  could  be 
only  exposed  by  promising  an  indemnity. 
It  appeared  that  although  the  police  con- 
stantly suspected  that  these  outrages  sprang 
from  certain  members  of  trades  unions, 
and  that  they  were  done  by  them  for 
offences  against  their  rules,  yet  so  secretly 
were  they  carried  on  that  in  hardly  any 
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instance  had  they  been  able  to  sift  these 
cases  to  the  bottom  or  bring  the  perpetra- 
tors to  justice.  In  one  of  the  worst  cases 
many  years  ago  the  parties  were  brought 
to  justice  because  they  threw  on  the  fire  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder  which  exploded  be- 
fore they  could  get  away,  and  they  were 
so  injured  that  they  were  taken  on  the 
spot.  But  in  similar  cases  it  happened 
over  and  over  again  that  the  police  could 
obtain  no  information,  and  the  parties 
were  never  brought  to  justice.  If  it  were 
true,  as  the  hon.  Member  for  Lambeth 
(Mr.  Thomas  Hughes)  believed,  that  there 
were  people  ready  to  reveal  these  transac- 
tions fully  without  these  extraordinary 
powers  being  granted,  he  was  sure  that 
Sir  William  Erie  would  never  have  called 
upon  the  Home  Office  to  assist  him  with 
exceptional  legislation,  because  he  had  the 
power  of  calling  these  witnesses  before  the 
Commission  without  such  exceptional  legis- 
lation and  getting  these  facts  proved.  It 
was  because  the  Commissioners  stated  that 
it  was  impossible  to  do  so  without  excep- 
tional powers  that  he  had  brought  this 
Bill  before  the  House,  and  asked  them  to 
agree  to  it. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  considered  it 
was  most  desirable  that  those  scandals 
should  be  exposed,  and  no  persons  were 
more  desirous  that  they  should  be  exposed 
than  the  great  majority  of  the  working 
men  and  of  the  members  of  the  trades 
unions.  On  looking  to  the  evidence  it 
would  be  found  that  the  evidence  of 
Hallam  was  not  given  on  the  condition 
that  an  indemnity  should  be  given  to 
Crookes  and  Broadhead.  The  power  should 
not  be  so  used  as  to  make  it  impossible 
to  punish  any  of  the  criminals.  With  the 
knowledge  of  what  had  passed  he  could 
not  help  thinking,  if  they  had  to  do  the 
thing  over  again,  Hallam's  evidence  would 
certainly  be  made  use  of  as  Queen' s  evi- 
dence for  the  conviction  of  Crookes  and 
Broadhead.  The  effect  produced  would  have 
been  far  better  if  there  had  been  a  trial 
before  the  Judges.  The  heinousness  of 
the  crime  of  murder  might  be  diminished 
in  the  minds  not  only  of  the  Sheffield 
people,  but  of  all  men  in  the  same  con- 
dition of  life,  when  they  read  the  account 
of  what  was  done,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  had  made  terms  with 
murderers.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  law  must  run  the  risk  of  being 
less  powerful  from  the  acknowledgment 
thus  made  of  its  utter  uselessness  to  have 
justice  done. 

2Z 
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Mb.  THOMAS  HUGHES  begged  to 
observe  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  that  when  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  went  the  circuit  in  Yorkshire 
the  feeling  in  respect  to  these  matters 
was  very  different  from  what  it  has  be- 
come within  the  last  three  or  four  years. 
When  he  (Mr.  Thomas  Hughes)  was  there 
three  years  ago  the  feeling  of  the  great 
majority  of  persons  belonging  to  the  trades 
unions  had  been  softened  by  remonstrances 
from  London  and  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom in  respect  to  those  outrages,  and 
there  were  persons  amongst  them  who 
would  only  have  been  too  glad  to  make 
a  clean  breast  of  it.  He  (Mr.  Thomas 
Hughes)  adhered  to  what  he  had  said. 
Public  opinion  on  this  subject  had  under- 
gone an  immense  alteration,  and  now  the 
working  classes  in  question  were  entirely 
in  favour  of  this  inquiry,  and  were  ready 
to  give  all  the  information  in  their  power. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  the  indemnity  was  need- 
less, or,  if  not,  that  it  should  be  exercised 
most  scrupulously  and  carefully.  The  work- 
ing men  at  a  great  public  meeting  had 
resolved  that,  notwithstanding  the  dis- 
grace that  had  fallen  on  the  town,  they 
were  heartily  glad  that  the  Commission 
had  been  sent  down. 

Mb.  HADEIELD  said,  that  no  place 
in  Yorkshire  in  proportion  to  its  popula- 
tion sent  so  few  cases  of  crime  to  the 
assizes  as  Sheffield.  He  begged  to  know 
whether  means  would  be  taken  to  indem- 
nify the  persons  who  had  given  evidence 
in  a  Court  of  Law,  in  consequence  of  the 
statements  m£^e  by  them  ?  The  question 
was,  were  the  Commissioners  themselves 
free  from  all  responsibility  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
would  not  answer  the  question  off-hand. 
He  would,  however,  ask  the  Commis- 
sioners whether  such  a  clause  was  neces- 
sary for  their  own  security,  and  for  that 
of  the  persons  who  had  given  evidence 
before  them;  and,  if  so,  to  send  him  a 
clause  to  that  effect  ?  If  it  were  necessary 
to  insert  such  a  clause  he  would  take  care 
that  it  should  be  printed  before  the  Report 
was  brought  up. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
felt  very  strongly  that  there  was  only  one 
compensation  for  the  extensive  disclosure 
of  crimes  of  this  description,  accompanied 
by  a  promise  of  impunity,  and  that  was 
the  discovery  of  the  means  of  prevention 
for  the  future.  He  had  acted  under  this 
persuasion,  when  he  gave  his  assent  to  the 
Mr.  W.  B,  FoTBter 


original  Bill.  It  was  impossible  to  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  extreme  gravity  of  a 
proposal,  not  only  to  give,  in  one  particu- 
lar place,  under  particular  local  circum- 
stances, indemnity  for  crimes  of  this  de- 
scription, but  to  extend  the  iudemnity  to 
all  the  towns  of  the  kingdom.  It  had 
never  before  happened,  to  his  knowledge, 
that  Parliament  had  been  called  upon  to 
take  such  a  course,  and  it  should  only  be 
taken  for  reasons  of  great  public  advantage. 
The  mere  disclosure  was  not  of  public 
advantage  if  the  crimes  disclosed  were  to 
pass  with  impunity.  The  discloeure  could 
not  be  considered  of  public  advantage  un- 
less it  was  anticipated  that  means  would 
thus  be  discovered  for  the  prevention  of 
such  crimes  in  future.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Home  Secretary  had  spoken  of 
something  like  a  promise  or  undertaking 
given  in  the  course  of  the  examination 
that  some  of  the  witnesses  should  not 
only  be  indemnified  themselves,  but  tbat 
any  other  person  who  might  be  impli- 
cated by  them  should  not  be  proceeded 
against.  He  (Sir  Roundell  Palmer)  doubted 
whether  his  right  hon.  Friend  could  have 
been  correctly  informed  in  this  matter.  He 
was  aware  that  some  such  statements  bad 
been  made,  but  he  did  not  see  how,  under 
the  Act,  the  Commissioners  could  give  Buch 
an  undertaking.  The  only  indenmity  tbey 
were  authorized  to  giv§  was  upon  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  witness  had  made  a  full  and 
true  disclosure  touching  all  the  matters 
upon  which  he  had  been  examined.  They 
could  not  give  an  undertaking  to  indemnify 
directly  or  indirectly  any  other  person  who 
might  not  satisfy  this  condition.  If  i^ 
should  turn  out  that  such  a  thing  had 
been  done,  he  must  enter  his  humble  pro- 
test against  it. 

Me.  AYRTON  asked  whether  inauiry 
had  been  made  into  the  conduct  of  the 
magistrates  and  the  police  of  Sheffield  in 
regard  to  these  outrages.  The  magistrates 
all  along  had  the  legal  power  of  summon- 
ing before  them  the  members  of  the  trades 
unions,  and  compelling  them  to  give  the 
information  to  a  large  extent  which  had 
been  given  to  the  Commission — that  was 
to  say,  to  produce  all  their  proceedings, 
and  examine  them  on  oath  touching  them. 
No  step,  however,  had  been  taken  to  vin- 
dicate the  law  during  all  that  penod, 
although  the  magistrates  must  have  known 
pretty  well  what  was  going  on  around 
them.  If  the  law  had  been  firmly  ad- 
ministered by  the  justices,  a  good  deal  ot 
the  facts  would  have  come  ou    whicfl 
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were  now  disclosed  to  the  Commission; 
and  if  the  present  investigation  was  carried 
further,  it  ought  to  be  part  of  the  duty  of 
the  Commissioners  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  justices  of  the  peace  or  the 
stipendiary  magistrates,  as  the  case  might 
be,  with  reference  to  the  illegal  practices 
of  the  trades  unions.  It  was  clear  there 
had  been  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrates  of  Sheffield,  aa  well  as 
on  the  part  of  the  people. 

Mb.  NEYILLEGREFVILLE  said,  he 
thought  the  question  a  very  proper  one. 
An  hon.  Gentleman  who  was  a  sort  of 
confessor  in  ordinary  to  the  trades  unions 
of  the  country  in  general,  and  to  those  of 
Sheffield  in  particular,  had  told  them  that 
there  were  people  who,  a  long  time  ago, 
were  ready  to  give  evidence  without  any 
indemnity  being  granted  them.  He  should 
like  to  know  why  on  earth  the  magistrates 
or  the  police  were  not  at  hand  to  take  the 
evidence  which  those  people  were  ready 
to  give,  and  why  the  perpetrators  of  these 
crimes  were  not  at  once  fixed  upon  and 
punished  as  they  richly  deserved  to  be  ? 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
was  not  aware  that  any  charge  of  derelic- 
tion of  duty  could  be  brought  against  the 
Sheffield  magistrates.  One  of  the  chief 
grounds  for  appointing  that  Commission 
was  that  all  the  efforts  of  the  magistrates 
and  the  police  had  been  set  at  naught  by 
these  parties,  and  nSthing  could  be  clearer 
than  that  all  those  efforts  had  been  so  set 
at  naught.  If  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  impugned  the  conduct  of 
the  magistrates,  his  best  course  would  be 
to  make  a  Motion  in  that  House  for  an 
inquiry  into  that  conduct.  But  as  far  as 
the  evidence  had  gone,  the  fact  appeared 
to  be  that  the  designs  of  these  parties  had 
been  so  covert,  and  had  been  carried  out 
with  so  much  secrecy  that  the  ordinary 
course  of  justice  was  defeated. 

Mb.  POWELL  thought  another  reason 
for  the  inaction  of  the  magistrates,  and 
other  authorities,  might  be  the  reign  of 
terror  which  had  existed  in  Sheffield  with 
such  intensity  that  even  persons  who 
suffered  dared  to  take  no  action  in  the 
way  of  prosecution,  for  fear  of  dangerous 
results  to  themselves,  from  the  combina- 
tions that  existed  in  the  town.  Some 
few  years  ago,  there  was  a  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Sheffield, 
and  it  appeared  that  a  murder  had  been 
determined  upon  in  that  town  before  that 
meeting  took  place.  During  the  presence 
of  the  philosophersy  in  order  to  throw 


dust  in  their  eyes,  that  murder  was  post- 
poned till  the  visit  of  the  philosophers 
and  philanthropists  was  over.  As  soon, 
however,  as  they  were  gone,  the  victim 
was  followed  day  after  day,  week  after 
week,  and  ultimately  that  fearful  crime 
was  committed. 

Clause  agreed  io» 

Bill  reported,  without  Amendment;  to 
be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow, 

COURT   OF   CHANCERY  (OFFICERS) 
BILL  (Zrord*.)— [Bill  235.] 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

The  attorney  GENERAL,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the 
second  time,  said,  that  the  necessity  for  the 
Bill  arose  mainly  from  the  enormous  in- 
crease of  business,  in  consequence  of  the 
winding-up  of  joint  stock  companies  having 
been  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  business  thus 
thrown  upon  the  Court  was  of  a  very 
important  character.  These  companies 
often  consisted  of  many  hundreds  of  part- 
ners, with  conflicting  interests,  and  many 
points  of  difficulty  arose  in  connection 
with  them.  To  show  how  great  and 
how  regular  had  been  the  increase  of  ad- 
ministrative business  in  the  Court,  he 
might  mention  that  the  number  of  orders 
made  in  chambers  in  1862,  was  4,900;  in 
1863,  5,400;  in  1864,  6,200  ;  in  1865, 
6,800  ;  and  in  1866,  7,800.  It  was  quite 
impossible  to  keep  pace  with  the  increasing 
business  with  the  existing  establishment ; 
and  the  main  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
confirm  certain  temporary  appointments 
which  it  had  been  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make,  and  to  give  powers  for  ap- 
pointing additional  officers. 

SiK  ROUNDELL  PALMER  expressed 
his  entire  concurrence  in  the  statement  of 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend.  The  state  of 
things  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  such 
as  imperatively  to  require  the  additional 
assistance  which  the  Bill  provided.  Ho 
also  hoped  that  some  means  would  be  found 
for  relieving  the  extreme  pressure  of  busi- 
ness recently  experienced  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery.  He  need  not  state 
to  the  House  the  sense  which  all  who 
were  connected  with  that  Court  entertained 
of  the  very  great  and  serious  loss  which 
the  public  had  sustained  by  the  unexpected 
and  premature  death  of  one  whom  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  administration  of  jus* 
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tice  in  that  Court  for  Bome  years  past  could 
ever  remember  without  the  highest  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  his  pubLLc  services, 
his  eminent  judicial  ability,  and  his  great 
integrity  of  mind.  No  one  who  inew 
Lord  Justice  Turner  personally  could  think 
or  speak  of  him  without  the  strongest 
feelings  of  personal  a£fection.  If  any  judi- 
cial abilities  could  have  met  the  great 
demand  occasioned  for  some  time  past  by 
the  business  of  that  Court,  it  would  have 
been  those  of  that  learned  and  lamented 
person,  and  the  able  Colleague  with  whom 
he  had  been  associated.  It  was  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  facilitate  the  despatch  of  business  in 
that  branch  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  present  Bill,  with  such 
Amendments  as  might  be  deemed  expedi- 
ent, would  be  put  into  a  law  before  the 
close  of  the  Session,  and  might  have  some 
effect,  even  before  the  vacation,  in  lessen- 
ing the  arrears  of  business  before  the 
Court. 

Mb.  remington  MILLS  complained 
that  while  the  business  in  the  Accountant 
General's  office  had  largely  increased,  the 
Bill  made  no  additional  provision  for  its 
satisfactory  despatch.  The  office,  he  added, 
did  not  open  for  the  receipt  and  payment 
of  money  till  eleven  o'clock,  and  he  could 
see  no  good  reason  why  that  should  be  the 
case,  since  the  banks  opened  at  nine. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  foe 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Chatterton)  replied  that 
there  were,  he  understood,  certain  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  Accountant 
General's  office  which  placed  it  in  a  different 
position  from  ordinary  banks  with  respect 
to  the  transaction  of  its  business.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Eriend  had,  however, 
authorized  him  to  state  that  he  would  give 
the  necessary  explanations  on  the  point 
when  the  Bill  was  committed. 

Motion  affre&d  to  :  Bill  read  the  second 
time,  and  committed  for  To-morrow, 


BANKRUPTCY  (on  re-^wnmittal)  BILL. 

[bUL   74.]      COMMITTEE. 

(Mr,  AUcmey  General,  Mr.  Seeretcary  WcUpoU, 
Mr,  Solicitor  General,) 

Order  for  going  into  Committee  read. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  when  a  Question  was  put  to  him  a 
week  ago  as  to  whether  the  Government 
intended  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  in  the 
present  Session,  he  had  some  hope,  though 
not  a  very  sanguine  one,  that  something 

Sir  jRoundell  Palmer 


might  be  done  in  the  direction  proposed 
even  before  the  Recess.  Looking,  however, 
at  the  position  in  which  the  public  busi- 
ness now  stood,  and  the  advanced  period  of 
the  Session,  he  frankly  admitted  that  it 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  impossible  to  go 
on  with  a  Bill  which  contained  479  clauses, 
and  to  pass  it,  even  if  he  were  to  ask  the 
House  to  sit  de  die  in  diem.  He  therefore 
thought  it  his  duty  to  move  that  the  Order 
of  the  Day  be  discharged.  He,  howeyer, 
believed  that  the  care  and  labour  bestowed 
on  the  measure  had  not  been  thrown  awaj. 
The  leading  provisions  of  the  Bill  bad 
been  received  with  very  general  assent 
throughout  the  country,  and  he  believed 
it  would  not  be  found  expedient  to  intro- 
duce into  it  any  very  great  alterations. 
The  measure,  at  the  same  time  ought,  no 
doubt,  to  receive  full  and  fair  discussion, 
and  he  did  not  think  that  he  should  be 
justified  in  pressing  it  forward  under  pre- 
sent circumstances.  The  criticisms  upon 
it  which  had  reached  him  from  all  quartos, 
especially  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
were,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  favour- 
able; the  only  adverse  criticism,  upon  it 
as  a  whole,  being  contained  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  whether 
it  was  a  debtor's  or  a  creditor's  Bill.  That 
was,  however,  he  thought,  the  highest 
compliment  which  could  be  paid  it ;  for  it 
was  a  Bill  which  had  ,been  framed  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  community,  and  not 
of  any  particular  class.  In  conclusion, 
he  had  only  to  say  that  he  hoped  to  be 
able  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  next 
Session  to  introduce  another  Bill  of  soIh 
stantially  the  same  character,  which  would 
lead  to  the  satisfactory  settlement  of  along 
vexed  question.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  Order  for  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Bill  be  discharged. 

Me.  LEEMAN  thanked  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  for  taking  the  course 
which  he  had  adopted,  inasmuch  as  the 
House  was  thereby  secured  from  much 
inconvenience.  He  would  suggest  that 
before  the  measure  was  re-introduced,  w 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  divested  of  the 
cumbrous  machinery  with  which,  as  it 
now  stood,  the  arrangements  with  creditors 
were  surrounded. 

Me.  NORWOOD  also  thanked  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  the  great  atten- 
tion which  he  had  paid  to  the  subject,  ^^ 
the  courtesy  which  he  had  manifested  w 
dealing  with  it.  The  withdrawal  ofjo 
important  a  Bill  might  occasion  some  dis- 
appointment in  the  country ;  but  at  the 
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present  advanced  period  of  the  Session,  it 
could  not,  he  thought,  with  advantage  be 
proceeded  with. 

Order  for  Committee  discharged;   Bill 
toitfidravm. 


JUDGMENT    DEBTORS'  BILL.  • 
BANKRUPTCY  ACTS   REPEAL  BILL. 

Orders  for  Committee  read  and  dis' 
charged ;  Bills  withdrawn. 

POOR  LAW  BOARD.  Ac,  BILL— [Bill  198.] 
(Mr,  Sclater'Booth,  Mr.  Secretary  Oatftome 

Hardy,) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  moving 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair, 
said,  he  hoped  the  House  would  consent 
to  go  into  Committee,  and  pass  the  unop- 
posed clauses.  He  had  no  desire  to  proceed 
with  those  clauses  on  which  Amendments 
were  to  he  moved,  and  which  might  there- 
fore give  rise  to  discussion. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  hoped  the 
Poor  Law  Board  had  considered  whether 
it  was  desirahle  to  proceed  with  those 
clauses  which  were  so  strongly  ohjected 
to.  The  ohject  of  those  clauses  was  to 
vest  more  power  in  the  central  authority, 
and  to  diminish  that  of  the  local  authori- 
ties. The  eflfect  would  he,  if  carried,  to 
cause  gentlemen  in  the  country  to  retire 
from  the  discharge  of  what  had  hitherto 
been  considered  important  local  duties. 
He  deprecated  the  idea  of  the  Central 
Board  interfering  in  the  election  of  nurses, 
cooks,  and  other  menial  officers  of  county 
unions.  The  Board  also  wished  to  claim 
the  right  of  appointment  of  auditors. 
That  was  also  objected  to  by  boards  of 
guardians,  because  they  helieved  auditors 
should  be  gentlemen  residing  in  the  lo- 
cality. By  the  Bill  before  the  House  it 
was  proposed  to  vest  the  appointment  of 
chaplain  and  all  the  officers  of  the  union 
workhouse  in  the  central  Board  instead  of 
in  the  guardians.  He  thought  that  part 
of  the  Bill  most  objectionahle.  He  had 
no  ohjection  to  the  Board  in  London  being 
made  permanent,  provided  they  were  com- 
pelled to  place  on  the  table  of  the  House 
all  the  general  orders  they  issued,  so  that 
hon.  Members  might  call  attention  to 
them,  if  necessary. 

Mb.  NEATE  hoped  the    Government 
would  not  ask  the  House  to  go  into  Com- 


mittee until  they  had  had  an  opportunity 
of  fully  discussing  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  as  was  promised  when  the  second 
reading  was  taken  at  a  very  late  hour  on 
a  former  occasion. 

Lord  GEORGE  CAVENDISH  objected 
to  the  appoinment  of  the  auditors  being 
vested  in  the  Central  Board.  One  of  the 
auditors  for  Derbyshire  resided  in  Wales, 
and  recently  he  audited  the  accounts  of 
three  of  the  Derbyshire  unions.  They  took 
him  but  a  few  hours  altogether,  but  he 
charged  each  of  the  unions  his  travelling 
expenses  from  Wales.  He  thought  that 
the  sooner  the  auditor's  accounts  were 
audited  by  others  the  better.  The  auditors 
ought  to  be  selected  from  persons  residing 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  CANDLISH  said,  that  if  this 
Bill  were  passed  every  executive  function 
would  be  centred  in  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
and  would  most  effectually  destroy  some 
of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  local 
administration.  Such  a  system  would  tend 
to  deteriorate  the  character  of  boards  of 
guardians,  seeing  that  persons  of  respect- 
able and  independent  character  would  de- 
cline to  subfaiit  to  be  controlled  at  every 
turn  they  took  in  the  administration  of 
local  affairs 

Sib  J.  CLARKE  JERVOISE  hoped  the 
Bill  would  be  postponed,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  more  fully  discussed. 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  did  not  think 
much  good  was  to  be  done  by  a  general 
discussion,  since  the  clauses  required  much 
separate  consideration,  and  he  suggested 
that  the  House  should  go  into  Committee 
and  pass  the  unopposed  clauses,  on  the 
understanding  that  Progress  should  imme- 
diately be  reported.  He  did  not  look  upon 
this  as  an  opportune  time  for  making  the 
Poor  Law  Board  perpetual.  The  Union 
Assessment  Act  had  only  been  in  opera- 
tion two  years,  so  that  we  had  as  yet  had 
but  a  very  short  experience  of  union 
administration  —  for  until  there  was  an 
equality  of  charge  over  the  whole  area 
there  was  no  common  interest,  and  each 
guardian  perpetrated  his  own  petty  job. 
The  Central  Board  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  that  system  to  engross  a 
great  deal  of  power,  and  this  had  tended 
not  to  improve  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  but  to  deteriorate  it  and  make 
it  permanently  inefficient.  The  rates  were 
still  made  and  collected  by  the  parochial 
authorities,  although  they  were  now  ad- 
ministered by  the  union  ;  and  while  any 
portion  of  the  old  parochial  system  re- 
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mained  the  admioistration  must  necessa- 
rily be  defective.  When  we  reaped  the 
full  benefit  of  union  administration  he 
believed  the  powers  of  the  local  Boards 
would  have  to  be  enlarged  rather  than 
diminished,  and  the  object  of  Parliament 
should  be  so  to  improve  the  law  as  to 
render  unnecessary  the  interference  of  the 
Central  Board,  with  its  largely-increasing 
staff  and  emoluments.  He  should  wish 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  renew- 
ing it  for  five  years  only,  during  which 
time  local  administration  might  be  made 
so  efficient  as  to  enable  the  country  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  or  at  least  to  contract  its 
powers. 

Mb.  CO  wen  also  protested  against  the 
tendency  which  the  Poor  Law  Board  had 
all  along  shown  to  deprive  the  local 
guardians  of  all  proper  power.  The  Board 
ought  to  relax  its  powers,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  increase  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  guardians,  which  rendered  it  almost 
impossible  to  get  men  of  respectability  to 
undertake  the  office.  He  remembered 
when  he  was  Chairman  of  a  board  of 
guardians  that  difficulty  was«felt,  and  the 
interference  of  the  Board  had  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  since  then. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth),  who  was 
not  able  again  to  address  the  House,  was 
anxious  at  this  period  of  the  Session  to 
get  the  Bill  into  Committee,  but  would 
not  proceed  with  the  clauses  if  it  was  the 
general  wish  that  he  should  not  do  so. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  concurred  in  the  ob- 
jections which  had  been  made  by  hon. 
Members  to  the  permanency  of  the  Poor 
Law  Board;  but  there  was  another  evil 
to  be  guarded  against.  There  was  a  danger 
that  the  Poor  Law  Board  would'  use  its 
powers  in  conformity  with  the  new  power 
that  was  rising  in  the  country — that  of 
the  Bomish  priesthood.  Let  hon.  Members 
look  at  the  extraordinary  clauses  in  this 
Bill,  which  related  to  the  keeping  of  a 
creed  register.  Clauses  33  to  39  were  very 
objectionable.  The  34th  provided  that 
if  a  child  had  been  baptized  in  a  religion 
other  than  that  of  the  father  or  mother 
the  entry  on  the  register  should  be  made 
according  to  the  baptism  unless  the  father 
or  mother  otherwise  required.  It  was 
constantly  the  practice  for  the  Boman 
Catholic  priests  to  get  hold  of  children 
during  the  absence  of  the  fathers  at  work, 
and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  mothers, 
and  to  baptize  them  by  the  dozen.  These 
children  were  afterwards  followed  into  the 
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workhouses  and  the  industrial  ichooli,  and 
they  were  brought  up  in  the  religion  into 
which  they  had  been  thus  surreptitiouBly 
baptized,  and  not  in  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  He  was  sorry  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  acted  in  collusion  with  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  priests  in  adopting  these 
clauses. 

Viscount  GALWAY  trusted  that  the 
Gilbert  Unions  would  not  be  included  in 
the  Bill.  They  were  carried  on  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  ratepayers,  and,  as  there 
were  only  a  few  of  them,  he  hoped  they 
would  not  be  abolished. 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  regarded  the  Bill  as 
an  infringement  of  the  great  principle  of 
self-government.  He  could  not  assent  to 
the  Motion  to  make  the  Poor  Law  Board 
perpetual,  instead  of  renewing  its  powers 
from  time  to  time.  Who  were  the  Poor 
Law  Board  ?  Every  two  or  three  years 
the  President  was  removed  by  a  change 
of  parties,  and  Mr.  Lumley  and  two  or 
three  other  gentlemen  ruled  the  whole  of 
the  kingdom. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Me.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  he  had 
no  wish,  under  the  circumstances,  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill,  to 
which,  however,  he  had  no  reason  to  sap- 
pose  any  opposition  would  be  made.  Some 
centralization  was  inherent  in  the  very 
idea  of  a  Poor  Law  Board,  and,  consider- 
ing the  powers  given  to  the  Board  under 
recent  Acts  of  Parliament,  it  was  hardly 
consistent  to  limit  the  duration  of  the 
Board  to  five  years.  During  the  last  few 
days  deputations  had  been  received  from 
the  guardians  at  Leeds,  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool and  other  large  towns,  and  none  of 
them  were  otherwise  than  satisfied  that 
the  central  authority  should  be  placed  upon 
a  permanent  basis.  The  apprehensions 
expressed  in  regard  to  the  increase  of 
the  powers  of  the  Board  were  much  ex- 
aggerated ;  for,  if  in  one  part  of  the  Bill 
they  assumed  a  power  which  they  did  not 
now  possess,  in  another  they  gave  up  powers 
which  they  now  enjoyed.  The  clauses 
objected  to  both  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Whalley)  and  his  noble 
Friend  (Viscount  Galway)  obtained  the 
deliberate  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  , 

Mb.  J.  B.  SMITH  doubted  whether  the 
deputations  to  the  Poor  Law  Board  w^e 
empowered  to  discuss  the  principle  of  tn 
permanency  of  the  Board. 
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Mr.  WEALLEY  said,  be  was  glad  to 
know  that  the  Goyemment  undertook  the 
responsibility  of  adopting  the  clauses  to 
which  he  had  referred. 

Committee  report  Progress  ;  to  sit  again 
on  Thursday/  next. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

(No.  2.)  BILL— {Bill  167.] 

{Mr,  Secretary  OaUiome  Hardy,  Mr,  Sclaier* 

Booth,) 
Lords'  Amendments  considered. 

On  Question,  "  That  this  House  do  agree 
with  the  Lords  to  these  Amendments," 

Mb.  WALDEGKAVE-LESLIE  begged 
leave  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact,  that  the  Amendments  bore  no 
reference  whatsoever,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  subject-matter  of  the 
Bill,  or  to  any  of  the  places  named  in  the 
Bill  as  it  left  this  House  ;  and  that  the 
said  Amendments  attempt  to  set  aside 
the  provisions  of  a  previous  Act  of  Par- 
liament which  is  not  even  referred  to  in 
the  Bill.  He  must  say  that,  in  all  his 
Parliamentary  experience,  these  Amend- 
ments were  some  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind  that  he  had  ever  known  or 
heard  of.  The  Local  Government  (No,  2.) 
Bill  was  drawn  up  in  the  Home  Office, 
for  the  purpose  of  confirming  by  Act  of 
Parliament  the  provisional  orders  relat- 
ing to  Sheffield,  Derby,  and  five  other 
towns  named  in  the  Bill.  The  town  of 
Hastings,  which  he  had  the  honour  to  re- 
present, was  not  one  of  the  towns,  and  was 
not  in  any  way  named  or  referred  to  in 
the  Bill.  WeU,  the  Bill,  as  introduced 
by  the  Home  Secretary,  passed  through 
each  stage  in  the  Commons  without  amend- 
ment. It  then  went  in  usual  course  to 
the  Upper  House,  there  it  was  read  a 
first  and  a  second  time.  It  was  not  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee  ;  but  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House,  certain  "Amendments, 
totally  irrelevant  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  Bill,  were  introduced.  Those  Amend- 
ments referred  only  to  the  town  of  Hast- 
ings. But  the  town  of  Hastings  was  not 
named  in  them — neither  was  any  notice 
given  to  the  Mayor  of  Hastings,  nor  to 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  that  town, 
nor  to  himself  as  Member  for  that  bo- 
rough. When  the  Amendments  had  come 
back  to  this  House  for  approval,  the  Home 
Secretary  personally  knew  nothing  about 
them,  nor  their  nature;  and  it  was  due 
only  to  the  accidental  discovery  that  he 
(Mr.  Waldegrave-Leslie)  had  made  in  look- 


ing  at  them  that  any  attention  was  called 
to  them.  If  this  species  of  legislation 
was  to  be  carried  on,  and  this  case  be 
formed  into  a  precedent,  there  would 
be  an  end  of  all  trust  and  all  faith  in 
Parliamentary  practice.  He  called  on  the 
House  to  enter  its  protest  against  such 
legislation.  He  was  sure  that  the  Upper 
House  could  scarcely  have  been  aware  of 
the  nature  of  the  Amendments.  He  beg- 
ged, therefore,  to  move  that  this  House 
do  disagree  to  the  said  Amendments ;  and 
that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  *'  to 
draw  up  reasons  to  be  assigned  to  the 
Lords  for  disagreeing  to  the  Amendments 
to  which  this  House  hath  disagreed. '' 

Me.  hunt,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  said,  the  Bill  sough);  to  deal 
with  a  place  which  was  not  named  in  it 
at  all;  and  as  all  the  parties  interested 
had  not  been  served  with  proper  notice, 
it  would  be  most  irregular  to  accede  to 
these  Amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Committee  appointed,  **  to  draw  up  reasons  to 
be  assigned  to  The  Lords  for  disagreeing  to  the 
Amendment  to  which  this  House  hath  disagreed  :*' 
— Mr.  Waldeorayb-Lbsus,  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr. 
Secretary  Gathobicx  UAHDr,  Mr.  Obildebs,  Mr. 
Chablks  Forbtbb,  Mr.  Edward  Eobrton.  Mr. 
John  Abbi. Smith,  Lord  HoTBLUf,  and  Mr.  Bonham 
Carzbb. 

House  adjonmed  at  a  quarter 
after  Eight  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday,  July  12,  1867. 

MINUffES.]— Select  ComoTTEB— On  Railways 
(Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communication), 
Ld.  Steward,  E.  Lucan,  and  L.  Ponsonby 
added;  on  Vaccination  nominated, 

PuBuo  Bills— /Vrit  If^o^ftn^— Local  Govern- 
ment Supplemental  (No.  6)  •  (221) ;  Industrial 
Schools*  (223). 

Second  Reading— CYxtni  Church  (Oxford)  Or- 
dinances (190);  Trusts  (Scotland)*  (195); 
Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (Despatch  of  Busi- 
ness) (216),  Committee  negatived. 

Report — Consecration  of  Churches  and  Church- 
yards (16  <b  222) ;  Public  Records  (Ireland)* 
(210). 

Hiird  Reading  —  Local  Government  Supple- 
mental (No.  4)  *  (207),  Kodi  passed, 

LONDON,  BRIGHTON,  AND  SOUTH  COAST 
RAILWAY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

LoED  REDESDALE  said,  that  the  Lon- 
don, Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Kailway 
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Bill  would  be  reported  that  day,  and  as 
some  of  the  provisions  were  peculiar  and 
important,  he  xrished  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  calling  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  what  had  been  done,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  whether  there  was  any  objection 
to  the  course  proposed.  The  BUI  had 
come  up  from  the  House  of  Commons  as 
an  unopposed  Bill,  and  therefore  came 
under  his  notice  as  Chairman  of  their  Lord- 
ships' Committees.  The  company  being 
very  much  in  want  of  funds  proposed 
to  raise  money  by  the  issue  of  pre- 
ference stock  ;  but  being  unable  to  raise 
the  amount  required  by  such  means,  they 
now  sought  to  issue  ordinary  stock  at  a  dis- 
count. He(LordBede8dale)  confessed  that 
was  an  objectionable  course,  but  he  thought 
it  far  less  objectionable  than  the  creation  of 
pre-preference  stock,  and  he  therefore  felt 
disposed,  under  the  circumstances,  to  allow 
the  company  to  issue  stock  at  a  discount. 
The  Bill  had  come  before  him  as  an  unop- 
posed Bill,  and  the  parties  were  anxious  to 
make  progress  withit ;  but,  as  no  inquiry  had 
taken  place  into  its  provisions,  he  thought 
that  he  ought  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
Lordships  to  the  subject. 

Lord  BOMILLY  said,  the  proposal  was 
perfectly  new,  and  the  noble  Lord  had 
only  been  able  to  recommend  it  on  the 
ground  that  though  it  was  a  bad  thing  it 
was  not  so  bad  as  another  course  which 
might  have  been  adopted  had  the  company 
been  able  to  put  it  into  execution.  He 
hoped  the  House  would  have  ample  notice 
of  the  next  stage  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  fully  discussed. 

The  Duke  of  MONTROSE  said,  that 
the  course  proposed  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  company  if  allowed,  for  it  entirely  de- 
stroyed the  chances  of  the  original  share- 
holders of  any  return  for  their  investment. 
The  noble  Lord  allowed  this  Bill  to  go 
forward,  although  he  said  that  he  saw  the 
objections  to  it ;  but  he  had  refused  to 
allow  Bills  creating  pre-preference  stock 
to  go  forward  until  they  had  been  sent 
before  a  Select  Committee  and  reported 
upon.  This  Bill  should  at  least  be  put 
in  the  same  position  with  those  measures. 

Eabl  GEEY  said,  he  thought  the  sys- 
tem of  allowing  stock  to  be  issued  at  a 
discount  better  than  the  system  of  pre- 
preference  stock,  which  was  not  only  un- 
just in  itself,  but  was  calculated  to  injure 
other  railways,  besides  the  particular  un- 
dertaking thus  treated.  When  a  railway 
company  was  in  difficulties  it  was  the  in- 
terest of  all  parties  that  money  to  carry  it 
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on  should  be  raised  in  some  way ;  and  he 
did  not  see  how  this  could  be  done  so 
fairly  to  all  parties  as  by  issuing  fresli 
stock  at  the  fair  market  rate.  Such  s 
course  did  not  infringe  the  rights  of  any 
person  but  seemed  to  be  the  natural  re* 
source  of  railways  in  want  of  money. 
In  his  opinion,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Bedesdale)  was  wise  in  approving 
this  plan  as  a  lesser  evil  to  the  issue  of 
pre-preference  stock.  At  the  same  time, 
he  thought  it  would  be  well  that  the  Bill 
should  stand  over  until  the  subject  could 
be  considered  by  their  Lordships. 

LoBD  BEDESDALE  said,  that  where 
the  preference  shareholders  consented  to 
the  creation  of  pre-preference  stock,  there 
could  be  no  objection  to  that  plan  of  rais- 
ing money.  Volenti  non  Jit  injuria.  But 
to  allow  a  company  to  take  that  coune 
where  such  consent  was  withheld  would 
destroy  public  confidence  in  railway  in- 
vestments, and  inflict,  even  on  solrent 
undertakings,  a  permanent  injury. 

Eahl  GRANVILLE  said,  fhe  suhject 
was  one  of  great  importance,  and  it  would 
be  desirable  to  know  on  what  day  the  Bill 
would  be  before  the  House.  It  would  be 
also  desirable*that  their  Lordships  should 
then  know  the  opinion  of  the  Government 
upon  so  important  a  question. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  the  next 
stage  of  the  Bill  would  be  the  third  read- 
ing, and  it  would  then  be  competent  for 
any  one  of  their  Lordships  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  re-committed.  He  did  not  see, 
however,  that  any  advantage  was  to  be 
gained  by  re-committing  the  Bill,  for  the 
question  was  one  of  principle.  At  the 
same  time  if  their  Lordships  thought  it 
desirable  that  inquiry  should  take  plaoe 
before  a  Committee  he  should  be  happy 
to  concur.  He  had  done  what  he  thought 
right  in  calling  their  Lordships'  attention 
to  the  matter,  and  he  left  it  in  their  hands. 

MEETINGS  IN  ROYAL  PARKS  BILL; 
{The  Lord  RedesdaU) 
(No,  113.)     SECOND  BEAnnfG. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY  said,  that  he 
entirely  agreed  with  the  object  of  the  Bui  j 
but  he  begged  to  point  out  that  a  M 
dealing  with  this  subject,  and  prepared  by 
the  Government,  was  now  before  tne 
other  House  of  Parliament.  The  H^e 
Secretary  had  given  notice  of  certain 
Amendments ;  but  the  House  of  Conun<w« 
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had  been  occupied  lately  by  more  import- 
ant duties.  He  would  suggest  that  the 
noble  Lord  should  postpone  the  second 
reading  for  a  week,  in  order  to  give  time 
to  proceed  with  their  measure  in  the  other 
]Souse« 

Eabl  GRANVILLE  thought  that  the 
Question  was  a  most  important  and  most 
difficult  one,  and  ought  to  be  dealt  with, 
after  due  consideration,  by  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment.  It  was  not  fit  that  such  a 
measure  should  be  introduced  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  an  individual  Peer,  however 
much  he  might  be  respected  in  that 
House. 

Lord  BEDESDALE  said,  his  object  in 
introducing  this  Bill  was  to  find  out  what 
was  intended  by  the  Government  in  this 
matter.  The  Bill  before  the  other  House 
had  been  so  often  postponed  that  he  almost 
doubted  at  last  whether  it  would  go  for- 
ward at  all.  He  thought  that  the  public 
were  entitled  to  some  protection  in  this 
matter,  and  to  some  legislation  in  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  But,  under 
all  the  circumstances  he  did  not  object  to 
postpone  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Second  Beading  jm^  off  to  ^iday  next. 

CHRIST  CnUROH  (OXFORD)  ORDI- 
NANCES BILL— (No.  190.) 
(The  Arehbiihop  of  Canterbury,) 

SECOND   BBADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  ABCHBISHOP  op  CANTER- 
BUBY,  in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now 
read  the  second  time  said,  that  its  object 
was  to  take  the  CoUege  out  of  the  anoma- 
lous position  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
Commission  of  1854.  Christ  Church  was 
not  only  a  college,  but  a  cathedral.  The 
Commission  was  not  empowered  to  deal 
with  the  cathedral  body  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  fact  that  it  had  not  done 
so  led  to  considerable  difficulty  and  to 
disagreements  between  the  Students  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  students  of 
Christ  Church  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  that  in  which 
the  scholars  of  other  Colleges  stood  towards 
the  Fellows.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  pre- 
viously were  the  governing  body ;  they  had 
the  sole  management  of  the  estates,  and 
the  Students  were  in  a  subordinate  position. 
The  statutes  of  the  several  Colleges  hav- 
ing been  altered,  close  fellowships  were 
done  away  with,  and  the  competition 
between  the  different  colleges  placed  the 


Students  of  Christ  Church  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. Being  no  part  of  the  governing 
body,  and  not  having  sufficient  funds  to 
promote  educational  purposes,  difficulties 
arose  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Bill 
to  remove.  One  disadvantage  from  which 
they  suffered  was  that  sermons  could  not 
be  preached  in  the  chapel  for  the  benefit  of 
the  undergraduates.  These  matters  were 
submitted  to  five  referees — Sir  John  Cole- 
ridge, Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  Sir  Boundell 
Palmer,  Mr.  Twisleton,  and  himself,  and 
the  result  was  the  preparation  of  the  Ordi- 
nances attached  to  this  Bill. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— (The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,) 

Eabl  STANHOPE  said,  he  was  glad 
the  most  rev.  Primate  had  brought  for- 
ward this  BilL  He  approved  in  particular 
of  the  28th  clause,  the  effect  of  which,  as 
he  understood  it,  was  to  abolish  academical 
distinctions  of  dress  and  designation  be- 
tween the  three  classes  of  students ;  dis- 
tinctions moreover  which  involved  three 
different  scales  of  charges  to  students  sit- 
ting at  the  same  table. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  said,  he  feared 
the  noble  Earl  was  mistaken  about  the 
effect  of  the  28th  clause,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  be  in  effect  permissive,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  exempted  from  taking  effect 
along  with  the  other  ordinances.  He 
entirely  approved  the  general  scope  and 
tenor  of  the  Bill. 

Eabl  STANHOPE  thought  he  was  sub- 
stantially  right,  as  he  had  lately  been 
assured,  on  competent  authority  at  Oxford, 
that  the  Bill  would  give  power  to  the 
Ooveming  Body  to  abolish  these  distinc- 
tions. 

The  Eabl  op  CABNABVON  said,  that 
the  clause  removing  academic  distinctions 
was  qualified  to  the  extent  that  there  was 
a  transference  of  the  power  of  fixing  the 
terms  of  admission  for  Noblemen  and 
Gentlemen  Commoners;  and  he  should 
not  have  said  that  the  question  of  dis- 
tinction was  raised  in  the  way  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Stanhope)  supposed.  He  objec- 
ted to  the  transference  of  the  power  to  the 
Gt)veming  Body,  inasmuch  as  it  placed 
the  Dean  of  Christ  Church  in  a  position 
occupied  by  the  Head  of  no  other  College; 
it  disqualified  him  from  exercising  a 
power  he  always  had  exercised  ;  and  so 
far  the  clause  would  be  productive  of  in- 
convenience. It  did  not  follow  that  the 
Governing  Body  would  exercise  their 
powers  in  the  way  contemplated  by  the 
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28th  clause,  by  removing  distinctionB  of 
dress  and  designation;  but  it  was  com- 
petent for  them  to  do  so  whether  the 
Dean  approved  or  not.  The  clause,  he 
believed,  was  no  part  of  the  original 
ordinances,  but  it  had  been  introduced 
since  they  were  drawn  up. 

The  Archbishop  of  CANTERBURY 
said,  a  few  words  in  explanation. 

Motion  agreed  to :  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly! &ud  committed  to  a  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  Thursday  next. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCUES  AND 

CHURCHYARDS  BILL— (No.  15.) 

( The  Arcftbishop  of  Canterbury,) 

(Formerly  Consecbition  op  Chubchyaeds 
(No.  2)  Bill.— (2%tf  BUhop  of  Oxford,) 

Amendments  reported  (according  to 
Order). 

Thb  Earl  of  PORTSMOUTH  moved 
the  insertion  of  the  following  clause  :  — 

**  And  whereas,  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  4th 
and  5th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  afiford  further  facili- 
ties for  the  Conveyance  and  Endowment  of  Sites 
for  Schools/  and  by  another  Act  passed  in  the 
Idth  and  14th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  extend  and  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  Acts  for  the  granting  of  Sites 
for  Schools,'  powers  are  given  to  persons  being 
seised  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail,  or  for  life  of  and  in 
any  manor  or  lands  of  freehold,  copyhold,  or 
customary  tenure,  and  having  the  beneficial 
interest  therein,  may  grant,  convey,  or  enfran- 
chise by  way  of  gif^,  sale,  or  exchange  in  fee- 
simple  or  for  a  term  of  years,  any  quantity  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre  of  such  land  as  a  site  for  a  school 
subject  to  the  provisions  in  the  said  Acts,  and  it 
is  expedient  that  the  same  powers  should  be  ex- 
tended to  persons  willing  to  grant  land  for  the 
enlargement  of  churchyards  or  burial  places  in 
England  or  Wales ;  be  it  therefore  enacted  that  the 
said  Acts  shall  be  deemed  to  apply  to  all  persons 
desirous  of  granting  land  for  the  purpose  of  such 
enlargement,  in  the  same  way  as  if  the  said  land 
had  been  granted  as  a  site  for  a  school,  provided, 
nevertheless,  that  no  such  grant  shall  be  made 
otherwise  than  in  fee-simple." 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

Further  Amendment  made  ;  Bill  to  be 
read  3^  on  Monday ,  the  22nd  instant ;  and 
to  be  printed  as  amended  (No.  222). 

INLAND  FISHERIES  OF  IRELAND- 
ADDRESS  FOR  RETURNS. 

The  Marquess  op  CLANRICAKDE.  in 
moving  an  Address  for  certain  Returns 
connected  with  the  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ire- 
land, complained  that  the  Salmon  Fisheries 

Ths  Em'l  of  Carnarvon 


(Ireland)  Aot  Amendment  Bill,  inhroduced 
by  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  (Lord 
Cranworth),  was  rejected  on  the  5Ui 
instant  on  the  Motion  for  the  third  read- 
ingy  at  the  instance  of  a  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Abinger)  who  had  not  given  notice  of  his 
intention  to  oppose  it. 

Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  preKoted 
to  Her  Majesty  for. 

Return  of  all  Expenses  of  the  Special  Comnui- 
sioners  for  the  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ireland  and 
attending  the  Administration  of  the  Act  of  tbe 
26th  A  27th  Vict.  Gap.  lU.  and  any  ReDeirala 
thereof  since  the  passing  thereof ;  specifying  tke 
Salaries,  Fees,  or  Gratuities  paid  to  each  of  ik 
several  Special  Commissioners,  naming  each  P«r* 
son,  to  the  Secretary  and  the  seyeral  Clerb  if- 
pointed  or  employed  under  that  Act,  naming  eadi 
Person,  and  also  to  all  other  Persons  in  uj 
way  employed,  with  the  several  Amounts  of  til 
travelling  Expenses  or  Allowances  paid  to  etdi 
or  any  of  the  said  several  Parties  from  tbe  Coid* 
mencement  of  that  Aot :  Also, 

Return  of  all  other  incidental  Expeases  de> 
frayed  by  Public  Money,  including  legal  ExpeoKS 
attending  Appeals  or  other  Administration  of  tint 
Act  and  the  several  Renewals  thereof :  And  also, 

Similar  Returns  in  relation  to  tbe  Speeial 
Commissioners  for  England  and  the  Adminiitn* 
tion  of  the  "  Salmon  Fishery  Acts  1861  a&j 
1865,"  the  24th  and  25th  Vict.  Cap.  109.,  and 
28th  and  29th  Vict.  Cap.  121.— (7%^  Marqueu^ 
Clanricarde.) 

The  Earl  op  BELMORE  said,  there 
was  no  objection  to  granting  the  Returns 
moved  for.  The  Irish  Commission  would 
expire  shortly  by  lapse  of  time,  but  that 
it  had  nearly  completed  the  business  which 
it  was  appointed  to  do ;  the  English  Com- 
mission, however,  had  far  from  finished  ite 
work. 

The  Eabl  of  MALMESBURT,  ^*th 
reference  to  the  complaint  of  the  nohb 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanricarde), 
said,  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  m 
almost  always  unfair  to  oppose  a  Bill  in  ^^ 
last  stage  without  notice.  The  Bill  of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  (Lord  Cranworth) 
referred  to  no  common  matter ;  it  did  not 
deal  with  the  question  as  to  whether  we 
should  have  more  or  less  salmon  m  lw 
land,  but  with  a  question  of  justice  to 
certain  persons.  The  measure  was  ther^ 
fore  of  importance,  and  several  noble  and 
learned  Lords  took  great  interest  in  ^^ 
The  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  rejection 
of  the  BUI  (Lord  Abinger)  had  oerW 
surprised  their  Lordships,  though,  he  ^ 
lieved,  unintentionally,  aa  the  noble  w 
learned  Lord  who  had  charge  of  the  M 
had  told  several  Peers  that  it  would  noi 
be  opposed.  This  case  exhibited  in  * 
marked  manner  the  inconvenience  ariang 
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from  making  important  Motions  in  their 
liordships*  House  without  notice. 

Earl  DE  GREY  said,  he  had  not  ex- 
pected such  a  reflection  as  that  which  had 
fallen  from  the  noble  Earl  to  come  from  the 
Ministerial  Bench,  as  only  last  evening  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (the  Duke  of 
Buckingham)  had  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  Adjutants  of  Volunteers  Bill,  without 
having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  do 
BO,  on  its  third  reading.  Believing  that 
the  Salmon  Fisheries  Bill  referred  to  would 
have  reversed  the  policy  which  had  heen 
pursued  for  years,  with  regard  to  an  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  Ireland,  he 
thought  that  he  and  those  who  had  acted 
with  him  were  justified  in  the  course  which 
they  had  taken. 

The  Earl  of  MALMESBURY  under- 
stood that  notice  was  given  by  his  noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  of  his 
intention  to  move  the  rejection  of  the 
BiU. 

Earl  BE  GEEY  said,  he  had  heard  to 
a  contrary  efiPect,  and  he  asked  the  noble 
Marquess  whether  he  had  given  notice  to 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Abinger)  of  his 
intention  to  bring  forward  this  matter 
to-night,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
been  present  to  defend  himself.  For  his 
part  he  thought  his  noble  Friend  justified 
in  the  part  he  took. 

Lord  CRAN WORTH  said,  his  noble 
Friend  had  had  recourse  to  the  very  worst 
of  all  arguments  in  opposition  to  the  noble 
Earl,  the  tu  quoque.  It  certainly  seemed 
as  if  a  canvass  had  been  made  with  the 
express  purpose  of  securing  the  rejection 
of  the  BUI. 

Lord  DENMAN  interrupted  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  by  saying  that  the  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill 
on  its  third  reading,  assured  him  that  he 
had  made  no  canvass  (out  of  doors)  at  all. 
Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that  when 
the  Bill  was  read  a  second  time,  fifty-one 
Peers  voted  in  its  favour,  and  twenty-two 
against  it,  while  at  the  time  appointed  for 
the  third  reading,  out  of  a  House  of  only 
forty  Members,  twenty-three  voted  against 
the  Bill. 

The  Eabl  op  ROMNEY  explained  how 
completely  the  nobla  Lord  (Lord  Abinger), 
who  had  been  absent  in  Scotland,  had 
acted  without  conferring  with  those  who 
came  down  to  oppose  the  Bill  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord. 

Tkb  Eabl  of  KIMBERLEY  said,  that, 
as  far  as  he  himself  was  concerned,  he  had 
felt  perfectly  at  liberty  to  vote  against  the 


Bill,  and  the  majority,  he  believed,  was 
not  due  to  any  canvass. 

Lord  CAMPBELL  rose  to  defend  his 
noble  and  gallant  Relative  (Lord  Abinger), 
and  denied  that  his  course  was  identical 
with  that  which  the  Government  had 
taken  yesterday. 

The  Duxb  op  BUCKINGHAM  said, 
that  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  after 
he  found  it  necessary  to  object  to  the 
Adjutants  of  Volunteers  Bill  he  sent  a 
note  by  a  messenger  to  the  house  of  the 
noble  Lord  who  had  charge  of  that  mea- 
sure (Lord  Campbell). 

Lord  CAMPBELL  said,  he  had  received 
the  note  sent  by  the  noble  Buke,  but  it 
only  stated  that  some  objections  might  be 
taken,  and  opposition  was  therefore  possi< 
ble.  On  coming  to  the  House  he  was 
informed  by  the  noble  Earl  the  Under 
Secretary  for  "War  that  the  noble  Duke 
objected  to  the  Bill  individually,  but  no 
opposition  was  intended  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  for  that 
assurance  he  should  not  have  thought  of 
proceeding  that  night  with  the  third  read- 
ing. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY  could  assure  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  subject  of  exempting 
Adjutants  of  Volunteers  from  service  on 
juries  was  never  at  any  time  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  made  a  Cabinet  question 
in  any  way.  So  far,  indeed,  from  there 
being  any  previous  consultation  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued,  very  little  conversa- 
tion at  all  on  the  subject  passed  between 
the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  little  was  confined  to  the 
period  when  the  noble  Lord  rose  at  a  late 
hour  and  in  a  very  thin  House  to  move 
the  third  reading  of  a  Bill  which  had  not 
been  discussed  at  any  of  its  previous  stages. 
As  noble  Lords  were  aware,  the  Members 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  were  fre- 
quently under  the  painful  necessity  of 
remaining  in  the  House  after  most  other 
noble  Lords  had  left,  and  noble  Lords  who 
brought  forward  Motions  at  such  a  time, 
if  they  had  reason  to  anticipate  opposition 
from  the  Government,  did  so  at  consider- 
able disadvantage.  The  fact  that  at  the  time 
of  the  division  there  were  only  twenty-four 
Peers  present  was  sufficient  to  show  that 
no  great  e£fbrt  had  been  made  to  secure  its 
rejection,  and  among  those  who  honoured 
the  majority  with  his  vote  was  a  noble 
Lord  opposite  who  was  not  generally  re- 
garded as  an  active  supporter  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.    If  the  noble  Lord 
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who  had  introdaoed  the  Bill  heliered  it  to 
be  one  of  so  much  importance,  it  would  at 
least  have  been  wise  on  his  part  to  have 
secured  the  attendance  of  some  of  his 
PriendSy  and  to,  at  all  events,  have  taken 
care  not  to  be  left  in  a  minority  of  6. 

LoBD  CAMPBELL,  so  far  from  having 
reason  to  anticipate  opposition  from  the 
Government,  had  reason  to  count  on  their 
support. 

The  Eabl  op  LONGFOKD  said,  he 
told  the  noble  Lord  that  he  had  heard  no 
intention  of  opposing  the  Bill,  although  he 
had  heard  the  noble  Buke,  some  few  nights 
previously,  express  himself  unfavourably 
on  the  subject.  He  certainly  never  pre- 
tended to  possess  any  authority  for  stating 
the  course  which  the  Government  intended 
to  pursue ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Bill  did  not  meet  with  any  Government 
opposition  at  all.  He  did  acknowledge 
that  he  had  no  opposition  to  offer  to  it  on 
behalf  of  the  War  Department — and  he 
had,  indeed,  intended  to  vote  in  its  favour; 
but  he  was  induced  to  alter  his  decision 
on  hearing  the  arguments  which  the  noble 
Lord  offered  in  its  support. 

After  a  few  words  from  the  Marquess 

of  GUlNSICAIIDE, 

Motion  agreed  to» 

BOOK   OF   COMMON  PRAYER. 

ADDRESS   FOB    PAYEES. 

The  Bishop  op  OXPORD,  in  moving 
an  Address  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that 
Her  Majesty  will  give  directions  to  the 
Queen's  Printers,  and  to  the  Delegates  of 
the  University  Press  at  Oxford,  and  the 
Syndics  of  the  University  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge, to  make  a  Eetum  to  their  Lord- 
ships of  a  List  of  the  Alterations  from  the 
text  of  the  **  Sealed  Books  '*  existing  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  now  issued, 
and  other  particulars,  said,  that  he  had 
put  this  Motion  on  the  Paper  because  it 
was  of  the  greatest  moment  that  there 
should  be  the  utmost  accuracy  in  the 
printing  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  that  those  who  were  specially  in- 
trusted with  the  duty  should  make  no 
alteration  of  their  own  in  giving  the  book 
to  the  public.  The  object  of  the  mono- 
poly which  had  been  given  was  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  accuracy.  At  this 
moment,  however,  the  Prayer  Book  issued 
by  the  three  different  authorities  differed 
in  many  points,  and  therefore  the  original 
object  was  defeated.  He  thought  it  very 
desirable  that  full  information  should  be 
obtained  in  the  matter.    It  had,  however, 
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been  suggested  by  the  noble  Earl  at  fhe 

head  of  Her  Majesty's  (Government  that 

the  object  which  he  had  in  view  could  be 

better  attained  through   the  CommiBaioii 

now  sitting,  and  he  would  not,  therefore, 

ask  their  Lordships  to  agree  to  an  Address, 

reserving  to  himself  the  right  of  opening 

the  matter  hereafter  if  it  should  seem 

advisable. 

Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  preMsted 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  gire  Di- 
reotioDS  that  Her  Majesty's  Printers  and  tbe 
Delegates  of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford  and 
the  Syndics  of  the  UniTersity  Press  at  Cambrid^t 
should  return  to  this  House : 

1.  A  List  of  the  Alterations  from  the  Text  of 
the  sealed  Books  existing  in  the  Boob  of 
Common  Prayer  as  now  issued : 

2.  The  Dates  of  such  Alterations  : 

3.  The  Authority  under  which  they  were  wre- 
rally  made.— {  The  Bishop  of  Oxford.) 

The  Bishop  of  LOKDON  said,  that 
there  were  some  fears  on  the  part  of  the 
Delegates  of  the  Press  at  Oxford  that  an 
impression  might  get  abroad  that  the  dutj 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  Legislature  had 
not  been  performed  with  that  accuracy 
with  which  it  ought  to  be  done.  He  had 
been  therefore  instructed  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Delegates,  to 
state  that  Commissions  had  been  appointed 
in  1746-7  and  again  in  1796-7  to  inquire 
into  the  subject,  and  to  bring  back  the 
Prayer  Book  to  the  closest  conformity  to 
the  "  Sealed  Books  "  ;  and  from  that  day 
to  the  present  time  no  alterations  had 
been  introduced,  except  the  substitution 
of  a  comma  for  a  semicolon  in  one  place, 
and  such  changes  as  were  made  neceseary 
by  the  Acts  of  the  Legislature. 

The  Bishop  of  OXFOBD  said,  he  had 
not  intended  to  bring  a  charge  against  any 
one,  much  less  against  the  Delegates  of  the 
Oxford  Press.  But,  if,  as  appeared  by  the 
admission  of  the  right  rev.  Prelates,  those 
gentlemen  could  so  alter  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  as  to  make  it  agree  wi^ 
what  they  thought  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament,  there  was  a  manifest  necessity 
for  adopting  some  such  course  as  he  had 
suggested. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  vi^ 
drawn. 

COURT  OF  APPEAL  CHANCERY 
(DESPATCH    OF   BUSINESS)    BIU. 
(The  Lord  Chancellor,) 
(No.  215.)  SECOND  BEinnfo. 
Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOE,  in  moring 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second  timei 
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said,  that  its  object  was  to  facilitate  the 
despatch  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  On  the  introduction  of  the 
measure,  he  stated  that  the  two  Lords 
Justices  of  Appeal  were  compelled  to  act 
together,  and  neither  could  perform  any 
judicial  act  separately.  In  the  present 
state  of  arrears  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
to  get  rid  of  a  quantity  of  business  which 
was  overwhelming.  It  was,  therefore, 
proposed  by  the  Bill  that  certain  duties 
might  be  taken  separately ;  but  the  Lords 
Justices  were  not  to  sit  separately  on 
appeal.  He  had  been  authorized  to  say 
that  Lord  Cranworth  entirely  approved  pf 
the  Bill ;  the  noble  Lord  the  Master  of  the 
Kolls  sanctioned  it ;  and  the  Lord  Justice 
Cairns  was  also  in  favour  of  it.  As 
despatch  was  important,  he  should  propose 
to  read  the  BiU  a  second  time  now,  to 
suspend  the  Standing  Orders,  and  have 
the  Bill  read  a  third  time  on  Monday. 

LoED  ROMILLY  said,  he  fully  approved 
of  the  Bill.  He  wished,  however,  to  take 
that  opportunity  of  making  a  few  observa- 
tions on  the  general  subject  of  appeal. 
The  present  system  of  appeal  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  open  to  grave  objection. 
The  principle  upon  which  appeal  should 
be  established  was  well  understood — there 
ought  to  be  but  one  appeal.  But  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery  the  parties  might  intro- 
duce fresh  evidence,  and  bring  forward 
fresh  material.  Now,  such  a  course  was 
open  to  very  considerable  objection;  be- 
cause, in  the  first  place,  it  induced  persons 
not  to  bring  forward  the  whole  of  their 
case  in  the  beginning ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  led  to  a  prolongation  of  litiga- 
tion. With  regard  to  appeals  to  their 
Lordships'  House,  he  would  speak  with 
some  hesitation.  He  had  already  delivered 
his  opinions  on  that  subject  before  a  Com- 
mittee of  their  Lordships;  and,  on  that 
occasion,  he  had  stated  that  he  thought 
there  ought  to  be  an  infusion  of  the  lay 
element  into  that  Court,  so  as  to  correct  the 
unavoidable  bias  of  the  legal  mind.  It 
was  only  by  an  infusion  of  the  lay  element 
that  that  accurate  judgment  upon  ordinary 
affairs  which  was  usually  called  **  common 
sense,''  and  which  was  requisite  to  a  fit 
decision,  could  be  obtained.  In  fact,  the 
recommendation  which  he  made  was  the 
theorv  of  the  Constitution.  Their  Lord- 
ships Hofise  used  formerly  to  decide  on 
questions  of  appeal,  and  had  the  Judges, 
as  their  assessors,  to  assist  them  with 
their  legal  knowledge.  Jeremy  Bentham, 
who  devoted  a  great  intellect  and  a  long 


life  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence,  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  not  improper 
that  the  Judges  should  be  laymen.  Cer- 
tainly he  (Lord  Romilly)  would  not  go 
to  that  length  ;  but,  looking  at  some  of 
the  most  eminent  Judges  who  had  existed 
in  Europe— L*Hdpital  and  D'Aguesseau 
among  the  rest — it  was  a  fact  that  none  of 
them  were  advocates.  In  some  instances 
they  bought  their  places.  That,  no  doubt, 
would  not  now  be  the  most  convenient 
mode  of  qualifying  for  judicial  offices. 
There  was,  however,  abundant  evidence 
to  show  that  this  House  contained  within 
itself  men  qualified  to  perform  judicial 
ftinctions.  A  much  esteemed  Friend  of  his, 
and  an  ornament  of  this  House,  Lord 
Macaulay,  in  a  memorable  speech  made  by 
him  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
pointed  out  the  judicial  functions  now 
performed  by  lay  persons  as  chairmen  of 
Quarter  Sessions,  and  in  other  capacities. 
If  you  wanted  to  make  the  law  good,  you 
must  prevent  it  from  running  into  techni- 
calities. It  was  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  this  tendency  should  be  checked  by 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal ;  and  if  some 
of  their  Lordships  who  had  received  a 
certain  amount  of  legal  training  in  the 
discharge  of  judicial  duties  were  selected 
to  sit  in  appeal  cases,  he  thought  that  an 
appellate  tribunal  would  be  formed  in- 
finitely superior  to  any  that  had  hitherto 
existed.  He  did  not  mean  to  say  that 
such  duties  should  be  performed  gratui- 
tously ;  but  these  were  details  into  which 
he  would  not  now  enter.  There  was  a 
good  deal  more  that  he  wished  to  say  upon 
this  subject,  but  he  would  not  say  it  now. 
At  some  future  period  —  possibly  next 
Session — he  might  call  attention  in  greater 
detail  to  the  importance  of  some  reform  in 
the  constitution  of  the  existing  tribunal 
for  hearing  appeals  in  this  House.  At 
present  he  would  merely  express  his  entire 
concurrence  in  the  necessity  for  passing 
the  Bill  now  before  their  Lordships. 

Lord  CAIRNS  said,  that  the  whole 
subject  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this 
country  was  so  important  and  at  the  same 
time  so  difficult  and  so  large  that  it  would 
be  inconvenient  to  enter  upon  any  dis' 
cussion  of  it  while  considering  a  measure 
of  the  kind  now  proposed.  He  did  not, 
therefore,  rise  for  the  purpose  of  following 
the  observations — entitled,  as  they  were, 
to  the  greatest  weight  and  respect—which 
had  fallen  from  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  opposite  (Lord  Romilly).  With 
regard  to  the  Bill,  he  hoped  that  there 
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would  be  no  delay  in  passing  it.  The 
state  of  the  appellate  business  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  was  very  serious  —  it  had 
fallen  very  greatly  into  arrear,  and  the 
few  weeks  which  remained  before  the  long 
vacation  could  at  the  best  but  make  a 
small  impression  upon  it.  The  only  pos- 
sible mode  of  expediting,  to  some  extent, 
that  business  was  by  enabling  the  Judges 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  to  exercise  their 
functions  separately.  He  was  enabled  to 
say  that  the  present  Bill  had  the  full  sanc- 
tion and  approbation  of  the  very  eminent 
Judge  (Lord  Justice  Turner)  whose  loss  at 
this  moment  the  public  and  all  his  friends 
so  deeply  mourned,  and  in  whom  we  had 
lost  as  wise  and  upright  a  Judge,  as  effi- 
cient and  conscientious  a  public  servahti  as 
ever  sat  upon  the  Bench. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly ;  Committee  negatived :  and  Bill  to 
be  read  3^  on  Monday  next. 

INDUSTBIAL  SCHOOLS  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  roake  further  Provision  respecting 
Industrial  Schools  in  Great  Britain — ^Was  pre- 
sented by  The  Marquess  Towkshbitd  ;  read  IK 
(No.  223.) 

House  adjourned  at  Seren 

o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
IHday,  July  12,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Supply— co»ma<?r^  in  CommitHe 
— Civil  Sbrviox  Estimatbs. 

Public  Bills — Second  Beading — Local  Govern- 
ment Supplemental  (No.  6}*  [206];  Carriers 
Act  Amendment  •  [243]. 

Committee  —  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements  • 
[233];  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies* 
[198]  ;  Master  and  Servant  •  (re^omm,) 
[204]. 

Report — Metropolis  Suhways  •  [139  <b  249] ;  Turn- 
pike Trusts  Arrangements  •  [233]  ;  Industrial 
and  Provident  Societies*  [198];  Master  and 
Servant  •  (re-comm.)  [204]. 

Considered  as  amended — Representation  of  the 
People  [237]. 

Third  Reading — Barrack  Lane,  Windsor  (Right 
of  Way)  •[229];  Naval  Stores  •  [215];  Chat- 
ham and  Sheemess  Stipendiary  Magistrate  • 
[211];  Trades  Union  Commission  Act  (1867) 
Extension  •  [227],  and  pasted. 

Lord  Camw 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  CIocIl. 

SOUTH    EASTERN    OF    PORTUGAL 
RAILWAY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  any  representation  has 
heen  made  hy  Her  Majesty's  Oovernment 
to  the  Government  of  Portagal  respecting 
the  conduct  of  that  Goyernment  in  offer- 
ing for  sale  hy  puhlic  auction,  and  prepar- 
ing to  confiscate  the  South  Eastern  of 
Portugal  Railway,  in  the  construction  of 
which  British  capitalists  ha?e  invested 
upwards  of  £1,200,000  ;  and,  if  such  com- 
munication has  heen  made,  what  answer 
has  heen  returned  thereto  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  :  Representations 
have  heen  made  hy  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
meot  to  the  Government  of  Portugal  upon 
the  suhject  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
refers.  Communications  are  now  passing 
between  the  two  Governments,  but  I  liare 
not  received  any  final  or  decisive  reply. 

CATTLE  PLAGUE.— QUESTION. 

Viscount  ENFIELD  (in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  T.  Hanket)  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  What  Regulations 
are  enforced  to  compel  the  Removal  of 
Manure  from  places  in  London  pronounced 
infected  from  Cattle  Plague,  without  which 
removal  the  surrounding  districts  are  imme- 
diately exposed  to  the  most  dangerous  risk 
of  fever  and  other  diseases  ;  and,  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  parochial  authorities  hare 
at  present  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  re- 
moval of  such  a  nuisance  as  the  aecumn- 
lation  of  manure  under  the  circumstances 
above  stated  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  The 
Order  of  March  24,  1866,  forbids  the  re- 
moval of  manure  from  any  infected  place 
in  England,  including  the  metropolis.  Id 
the  country  manure  may  often  be  disposed 
of  in  an  infected  place  i  hut  in  the  metro- 
polis the  area  of  an  infected  place  is  small, 
and  it  is  impossihie  to  use  the  maoore 
within  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very 
detrimental  to  health  if  it  accumulates. 
The  Bill  now  before  the  House,  therefore, 
relaxes  this  Order,  in  permitting  the  re- 
moval of  manure  when  disinfected,  and  also 
in  exempting  the  metropolis  from  that 
portion  of  the  Act.  The  Privy  Council 
have  had  tinder  their  consideration  a  Be* 
port  of  Dr.  Whitmore.  dated  July  4,  to  the 
Local  Board  of  Marylebone  on  this  sob- 
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ject,  and  have  directed  that  an  Order 
should  he  imroediatelj  prepared  to  facilitate 
the  removal  of  manure  under  certain  con- 
ditions. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  EWART  said,  he  would  heg  to 
ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Public 
Worksy  Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  practice  of  abstracting  large 
masses  of  Grayel  from  Hyde  Park  ;  and 
replacing  them  by  mud  and  rubbish  from 
the  streets  of  London  or  elsewhere;  thereby 
obstructing  the  natural  drainage  of  the 
Park,  and  creating  artificial  swamps  in- 
stead ;  and,  also,  to  ask  when  the  new 
seats,  which  the  First  Commissioner  has 
been  so  good  as  to  promise  for  the  public 
in  the  Park  and  Kensington  Gardens,  will 
be  forthcoming  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
the  gravel  was  only  permitted  to  be  removed 
from  Hyde  Park,  in  order  to  mend  the 
roads  in  the  Park,  and  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens. He  did  not  admit  that  the  opera- 
tions referred  to  in  any  degree  created 
artificial  swamps,  or  obstructed  the  natural 
drainage  of  the  Park.  The  new  seats 
would  shortly  be  provided  for  the  use  of 
the  public.  . 

THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON    TRADES 
UNIONS— MR.  CONOLLY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  trueHhat  a  Mr. 
ConoUy,  who  watched  the  proceedings 
before  the  Trades  Union  Commission  on 
behalf  of  certain  trades,  has  been  for- 
bidden by  the  Commissioners  to  continue 
his  attendance  ;  whether  he  committed  any 
offence  against  the  Commission  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  was  the  offence ;  and  whether  it 
is  tme  that  permission  was  offered  to 
ConoUy  to  continue  his  attendance  on  con- 
dition of  his  signing  a  document  which  had 
no  reference  to  the  business  of  the  Com- 
mission ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  the 
Commission  had  the  absolute  power  of 
regulating  the  proceedings  of  their  own 
tribunal,  and  of  admitting  or  excluding 
what  persons  they  pleased.  They  laid 
down  that  rule  at  the  beginning  of  their 
sittings.  He  understood  that  the  Com- 
mission had  decided  to  exclude  the  per- 
son named  in  the  Question  from  their 
aittingSy  on  aceoont  of  his  hariog  made  a 


statement  which  they  regarded  as  injurious 
to  the  character  of  the  Commission. 

Mb.  SAMUELSON  :  Was  that  state- 
ment made  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
Commission  ? 

Mb.  roebuck  :  Perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  answer  this  question. 

The  O'DONOGHUE  :  I  rise  to  Order, 
and  I  ask,  Whether  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  has  a  right  to  enter  into  per- 
sonal explanations  as  to  these  proceedings  ? 

Mb.  roebuck  :  I  was  going,  Sir,  to 
throw  myself  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  ;  and  I  believe  from  long  experience 
of  this  Honse,  it  will  not  refuse  to  a  Mem- 
ber, whose  conduct  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, permission  to  make  a  personal  expla- 
nation, provided  it  be  confined  within  those 
bounds  of  discretion  which  I  hope  I  shall 
not  overstep.  I  wish  first  of  all  to  say  that 
I  feel  very  deeply  the  disgrace  which  has 
been  brought  upon  my  countrymen  by  the 
late  exposures  at  Sheffield,  and  that  my 
constituents  also  feel  deeply  hurt  at  what 
has  occurred.  This  being  so,  I  read  a 
statement  to  this  effect — A  meeting  of 
trades  union  delegates  was  held  in  the 
metropolis  to  declare  their  abhorrence  of, 
and  indignation  at,  the  outrages  which 
had  taken  place  at  Sheffield.  During  the 
discussion  at  that  meeting  a  Mr.  ConoUy 
declared  in  indignant  terms  his  utter  abhor- 
rence of  what  had  taken  place  at  Shef- 
field ;  but  he  went  on  to  say — *'  But  what 
can  you  expect  from  a  town  that  returns 
Mr.  Roebuck  to  Parliament  ?"  [^Laughter 
from  the  Opposition.']  That,  Sir,  may  be 
a  thing  to  be  laughed  at;  hut  I  have  lived 
a  long  life  of  honour,  and  have  also  lived 
too  long  to  regard  such  manifestations.  I 
felt  that  by  an  imputation  of  this  sort 
this  was  said  of  my  constituents  :  that  if 
within  their  precincts  murder,  perjury,  and 
robbery  should  take  place,  it  was  a  thing 
naturally  to  be  expected,  seeing  that  they 
had  given  their  confidence  to  a  person  who 
was  so  worthy  to  represent  murder,  perjury, 
and  robbery  as  Mr.  Roebuck.  [**  Oh  !  " 
and  ••Hear,  hear!"]  That,  Sir.  is  the 
real  meaning  of  this  assertion.  Well,  what 
happened  was  this,  I  stated  to  the  Com- 
mission what  had  occurred,  and  I  said  to 
them  I  was  the  judge  of  my  own  honour 
and  of  what  was  due  to  my  self-respect ; 
that  they  might  declare  and  decide  that 
this  was  no  imputation  upon  me,  and  that 
Mr.  Conolly  was  a  person  so  important  that 
he  should  be  there  ;  but  that  if  they  did 
I  begged  to  take  np  my  hat  and  with- 
draw from  the  Commission  ;  for  I  never 
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could  sit  in  a  room  again  with  a  man  of 
that  sort.  It  was  partly  with  my  sanc- 
tion that  he  was  there.  Resenting  this  im- 
putation and  not  wishing  to  slur  over  any- 
thing connected  with  these  horrors,  and 
desiring  that  there  should  he  no  extenua- 
tion of  them,  I  determined  not  to  sit  in 
the  same  room  with  the  man  who  accused 
me  of  heing  a  fit  representatiye  of  those 
who  commit  such  deeds.  I  left  the  Com- 
mission to  decide  between  two  things — 
whether  they  would  exclude  Mr.  Gonolly, 
or  whether  I  should  withdraw.  They 
excluded  Mr.  Conolly  and  I  remained  there. 

MERTON  COLLEGE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  LOWE  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Committee  of  Council,  Whether  he  has  any 
objection  to  lay  on  the  table  the  Correspon- 
dence which  has  taken  place  between 
Merton  College  and  the  Privy  Council 
on  the  subject  of  an  ordinance  which  it 
was  proposed  to  change  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
presumed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
put  this  Question  on  the  part  of  Merton 
College.  They  were  parties  to  this  Cor- 
respondence, and,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
to  them,  he  would  not  like  to  promise  to 
produce  the  Correspondence  without  know- 
ing the  feelings  of  the  Fellows  of  Merton 
College  upon  the  subject.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  see  the  Correspondence 
at  the  office  if  he  wished,  and  could  decide 
whether  it  was  worth  printing. 

Mr.  LOWE  said,  the  noble  Lord  had 
not  answered  his  Question. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  he 
had  no  objection  to  the  production  of  the 
Correspondence  if  the  College  had  none. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL-[BiLL  237.] 
{Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary 
TFaJpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley.) 
CONSIDERATION. 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered, 

Mr.  BERKELEY  said,  he  had  a  clause 
to  move  which  was  originally  intended  as 
an  Amendment  to  a  clause  which  was 
brought  in  by  the  Government  for  enabling 
electors  to  vote  by  means  of  voting  papers 
but  which  was  rejected  in  Committee.  The 
proposal  he  now  had  to  make  was  taken 
from  a  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Fermoy  and 
himself  in  1862,  was  now  in  force,  as  an  Act, 
in  the  Australian  ColonieSy  and  was  tanta- 
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mount  to  the  ballot  pure  and  simple.    If 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  sboQld 
approve  the  proposal,  as  he  almost  boped 
he  might,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
then  place  himself  in   the   front  rank  of 
Reformers.     The    right  hon.  Gentleman 
had   taken  a  great  many  steps  in  that 
direction.     If   he   would  take  this  step, 
though  the  last,  it  would  not  be  the  least 
important.  By  open  voting  men  were  liable 
to  be  cudgelled,  bribed,  and  ruined.  It  used 
to  be  contended  that  the  voter  should  take 
the  responsibility  of  the  vote  which  he  gaTe 
upon  his  own  shoulders ;  but  the  meaning 
of  that  was  that  he  should  submit  to  theee 
inflictions  because  he   happened  to  dii- 
charge  his  duty  faithfully  to  his  country. 
Although  he  had  voted  against  the  Gofern- 
ment  proposal  for  voting  papers,  he  rejoiced 
that  it  had  been  made,  because  it  showed 
the  change  that  had  come  over  the  Con- 
servative mind.     Lord  Derby,  who  in  1865 
had  described  the  ballot  as  *'  the  skulking 
hole  of  political   cowards,"  informed,  in 
1867,  a  deputation  who  had  waited  on  him 
that  he  approved  of  voting  papers,  because 
their  secrecj  gave  con6dence  to  the  timid 
voter  and  tended   to   protect  the  elector 
from  the  violence  of  the  mob.     Now,  no- 
thing could  be  so  diametrically  opposed  to 
one  another  as  those  two  declaratiooi,  and 
he  congratulated    the    supporters  of  the 
ballot  upon  so  complete  a  surrender  of  the 
principle  on   which   the   ballot  bad  been 
mainly  opposed.     He  had,  he  might  add, 
lately  read  with  great  attention  the  speeches 
of  no  less  distinguished  a  man  than  the  right 
hon.  Robeft  Lowe,  published  by  himself. 
To  those  speeches  there  was  a  preface,  and 
he   would   venture  to    say  that  no  more 
dishonest  statement,  as  regards  the  ballot, 
had  ever    been  published.      ["Order!" 
He  would  alter  the  phraseology,  and  caj 
it  a  most  disingenuous  statement,  for  it 
was  full   of  what  lawyers  termed  afoid' 
ance,  and  suppresiio  veri.     It  commenced 
by   setting  forth   that  when  a  man  was 
willing  to  sell  his  vote  and  another  to  boj 
it,  no  machinery  which  Parliament  could 
invent  could  prevent  the  carrying  oot  of  s 
secret  bargain  between  them.     The  ballot 
alone  could  do  that,  and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman knew  that  the  ballot  had  done  it' 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  proceeded 
to  contend  that  the  ballot  did  not  secure 
secret    voting  in    America,   and  that  w 
large  constituencies  bribery  prevailed  as 
well  as  in  small.     Now,  it  struck  bim  ai 
somewhat  odd  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  owed  his  rise  in  the  world  to  the 
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oolony  of  Australia,  should  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  so  far  westward  as  America  in 
order  to  make  out  a  case  against  the  ballot. 
He  must  be  aware  that  in  Australia  it  had 
been  perfectly  successful  in  every  respect. 
Why,  then,  go  to  America,  where  it  was 
true  the   adoption  of  the  ballot  did  not 
compel  secrecy  of  voting,  but  where,  never- 
theless,  under  its    operation  that    object 
could  be  attained  by  all  who  desired  its  pro- 
tection ?     Those  who  chose  might  vote  se- 
cretly. He  had,  indeed,  seen  voters  in  Ame- 
rica carrying  their  voting  papers  in  their 
hats ;  but  then  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  intimidation  was  unknown,  that  no  law 
of  primogeniture  nor  overgrown  properties 
prevailed,  nor  any  of  those  other  circum- 
stances which  contributed  to  the  malversa- 
tion of  the  franchise  in  this  country.     As 
to  bribery,  he  denied  that  it  existed  in  Ame- 
rica with  respect  to  voting  at  elections,  and 
he  might  refer  in  support  of  that  view  to 
the  correspondence  of  The  Times,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  although  large  sums  of 
money    were   sometimes  collected,    they 
were  not  spent  in   buying   votes,  but  on 
the  proceedings   preliminary    to  the  elec- 
tions.    He  therefore  defied  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  to  get  up   in  that  House  and 
prove  that  the  ballot  tended  to  produce  such 
a  low  tone  of  morality  as  he  had  described. 
The    great  constituencies  of  the  country, 
such  OS  London,  Middlesex,  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  and  Bristol,  were  in  favour  of 
its  adoption.     If  one  went  back  to  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  it  would  be  found  that   in 
the    case  of    Saville   and   Wentworth,  in 
a    great   contested  election  in  Yorkshire, 
the  Parliament  allowed  votes  to  be  taken 
anonymously.     In    the   reign   of    Queen 
Anne    the    question    of   the    ballot    was 
brought  forward  by  Wharton  and  carried 
in   the   Commons.     That  decision  might 
have  been  influenced   by   the  writings  of 
Defoe,  who  stated  that,  though  many  Acts 
had  lately  passed  to  prevent  bribery  and 
corruption,  yet  treating  and  other  corrupt 
practices    were    as    openly  prevalent    as 
before,   and   that   the  only  way  to    stop 
them  was  to  take  the  votes  by  way  of 
ballot.      He  would   now   come   down   to 
1832.     At  that  time  there  were  a  number 
of  distinguished   men   who   believed   that 
the  machinery  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  that 
day  was  not  perfect,  because  the  measure 
did  not   provide   protection    for  the  voter. 
Among    them    was    Lord  Durham,    who 
advocated    triennial    Parliaments,    house- 
hold suffrage,  and  TOte   by  ballot.     Ano- 
ther  was  George  Grote,  a    third    Lord 
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Ifacaulay,  and    a    fourth   was  Benjamin 
Disraeli  the  younger.     In  1833  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman,  in    an    address   to  the 
electors  of  Marylebone,  declared  that  he 
desired  to  complete  the  machinery  of  the 
Reform  Act  by  two  measures — one  for  the 
establishment  of  triennial  Parliaments,  and 
the  other  providing  that  in  elections  the 
votes  should  be  taken  by  ballot,  so  as  to 
invest  the  people  with  what  was  once  their 
birthright,  and  to  bring  the  Government 
into  harmony  with  the  feeling  of  the  people. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  now  supported 
household  suffrage  pure  and  simple.     He 
(Mr.  Berkeley)  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman   would   yield   that  last    point, 
the   ballot,    which   was   emphatically   de- 
clared by  Jeremy  Bentham  to  be  the  pole 
star   of  Reform,  without  which  all  mea- 
sures of   Reform  must  be  useless.     He 
would   be  the  last  to  say  that   poyerty 
and   corruption  were  synonymous   terms, 
but  all  knew  that  the  tempter  could  work 
on  poor  persons  more    than  on  those  in 
comfortable  circumstances,  and  he  asked 
the  llouse  whether  it  supposed  that  there 
would  be  more  purity  in  the  electoral  body, 
when  so  much  extended,  than  in  the  present 
electoral  body  ?  They  knew  that  when  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
to  go  to  the  country  the  Tory  organs  of  the 
press  urged  that  public  morality   forbade 
such  a  speedy  recurrence  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  last  election,  and  spoke  of  the  demo- 
ralizing effects  of  unlimited  beer  and  un- 
counted bank  notes.  By  the  extension  of  the 
suffrage  which  was  about  to  take  place,  they 
would   increase  intimidation   and  bribery, 
and  he   should   not  be  surprised   if   hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  were  to  ask  for  the 
ballot  as  a  resting  place  for  Reform.     He 
viewed    the  right    hon.    Gentleman    the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as   a  great 
missionary.     He  had  thrown  himself  into 
the  wilds   of  Toryism,  had  converted  the 
natives  and  brought  them  within  the  pale 
of  civilization.      Let  him  make  one   more 
step  forward,  and  he  would  live  the  greatest 
man  of  the  age.     He  moved  the  following 
clause : — 

"At  the  time  of  polling  at  any  contested  elec- 
tion, each  elector  having  first,  according  to  law, 
satisfied  the  returning  officer  or  his  deputy  that 
he  is  entitled  to  vote,  shall  receive  from  such 
returning  officer,  or  his  deputy,  a  paper  on  ^hich 
shall  be  printed  the  names  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  elector  shall  take  such  paper  to  a  separate 
compartment  of  the  place  where  the  poll  may  be 
taken  and  there  strike  out  the  name  or  names  of 
the  candidate  or  candidates  for  whom  he  does  not 
vote,  and  shall  inmiediately  afterwards  place  into 
glass  urn  or  box  the  paper  folded  so  as  not   a 
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show  the  manner  in  which  he  has  TOted,  and 
immediately  after  the  close  of  the  poll  and  not 
hefore  the  returning  officer  shall  proceed  to  exa- 
mine the  said  papers  and  ascertain  what  candidate 
or  candidates  shall  hare  been  chosen  at  such 
election,  and  everj  returning  officer  shall  provide 
such  glass  urns  or  boxes  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
cause  all  places  at  which  votes  shall  be  taken  to 
be  arranged  in  such  manner  as  to  him  shall 
seem  best  for  carrying  out  the  mode  of  voting 
hereby  established,  and  his  expenses  of  so  doing 
shall  be  included  in  the  expenses  legally  reco* 
verable  by  him  from  the  candidates." 

Clause  (Voting  to  be  by  printed  papers 
placed  in  a  glass  urn  or  box)  —  J/r. 
Berkeley) — brought  up  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  Clause  be 
now  read  a  second  time." 

Mr.  OSBORNE  said,  that  often  and 
ably  as  this  subject  had  been  brought 
before  the  House  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bristol,  and  often  as  he  had  listened  to  his 
hon.  Friend's  arguments,  and  swelled  the 
minority  as  far  as  he  could  by  his  single 
vote,  he  had  never  taken  part  in  any  dis- 
cussion upon  the  ballot.  He  had  listened 
to  the  usual  stock  arguments  in  its  favour 
and  against  it.  He  had  heard  the  simili- 
tudes drawn  from  the  case  of  the  clubs, 
and  the  answer  that  it  would  Americanize 
our  institutions,  and  that  it  was  un-English. 
But  though  he  had  been  up  to  the  present 
moment  a  supporter  of  the  ballot,  he  had 
been  but  a  lukewarm  supporter,  because 
he  had  always  looked  upon  it  more  as  a 
matter  of  detail  than  as  a  principle.  He 
had  thought  it  perfectly  open  to  change 
his  views  on  the  question.  Nor  did  he 
think  the  hon.  Gentleman  could  fairly  twit 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  having 
issued  an  address  in  favour  of  the  ballot  in 
1833,  and  having  altered  his  views  now. 
That  was  ancient  history.  He  might  point 
to  an  hon.  Member  near  him  who  was 
formerly  in  favour  of  the  ballot — the  hon. 
Member  for  Westminster  (Mr.  Stuart  Mill) 
— but  who  had  now  changed  his  views 
upon  the  subject.  Therefore  neither  the 
one  side  nor  the  other  had  any  right  to 
twit  their  opponents  or  friends.  But  what- 
ever desirability  there  might  have  been  for 
the  ballot  under  the  old  system,  the  argu- 
ments formerly  u^ed  in  its-  favour  came 
with  redoubled  force  now.  They  were 
creating  an  entirely  new  state  of  things, 
and  no  one  could  predicate  what  would 
happen,  or  what  sort  of  a  House  would  be 
returned  to  those  benches.  He  would  be 
a  bold  man  who  would  venture  to  prophesy 
'  ^ng  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Reform 
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Bill.     But  there  seemed  one  thing  which 
all   parties   were   agreed  upon,  that  one 
effect  would  certainly  be  to  raise  what  were 
called  the  legitimate  expenses  of  elections. 
The  only  way  in  which   they  could  en- 
deavour to  restrain  those  expenses  was  to 
make  use  of  this  method  of  taking  votes. 
It  would  have  the  advantage  not  merely 
of  putting  some  check  upon  bribery;  bat 
with  the  enormous  numbers  upon  whom 
they  were  about  to  confer  the  franchise, 
there  must  be  some  other  means  more  than 
those  which   at  present  existed  to  gire 
facility  of  voting.     Therefore  merely  as  in 
expedient  to  create   greater  facilities  of 
voting  he  thought  the  ballot  was  inevitable 
in  this  country.     But  there  were  grayer 
considerations  connected  with  this  qoes- 
tion.     He  was  prepared  to  argue,  in  view 
of  the  great  tendency  which  there  was  in 
elections  in  this  country  to  increased  ex- 
penses, whether  Parliamentary,  mnnicipal, 
or  for  Coroners,  that  the  only  way  they 
could  put  a  restraint  upon  bribery  was  by 
taking  the  votes  by  ballot.     He  was  not 
speaking  at  all  in  a  party  view,  because  he 
was  prepared  to  prove  that  this  would  in 
the  end  be  a  Conservative  measure.  There 
was  some  very  curious  evidence  as  to  what 
a  venal  constituency  thought  of  bribery. 
There  was  once  a  place  called  Sudbary, 
which  returned  two  Members  to  that  House. 
It  was  before  his  time,  but  he  bad  read  the 
very  curious  history  which  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Handloom  Weavers.     It  appeared  that 
every  man  in  Sudbury  with  the  exception 
of  twenty  sold  his  vote.     Some  got  £60, 
but  the  market  price  was  £Z5  a  piece. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  great  election  of 
1835  an  aspiring  candidate  went  down  to 
Sudbury  full  of  the  ballot,  triennial  Par- 
liaments, and  all  those  cries  which  were 
then   so  fashionable,   and   made  a  great 
speech  for  the  ballot.     Dr.  Mitchell,  who 
was  one  of  the   Commissioners  who  re- 
ported upon  the  state  of  Sudbury  and  the 
means  of  preventing  bribery,  was  asked 
'•  Are  the   Sudbury  voters  favourable  to 
the  vote  by  ballot?*'  and  his  answer  was, 
"  Not  at  all  ;'•  and  he  mentioned  that  this 
supporter  of  the  ballot  in  1835  met  with  a 
very  bad  reception,   and   was  obliged  to 
leave  the  town.     These  people  were  not 
more  corrupt  than  some  who  were  to  be 
found  in  the  present  day.     He  knew  a 
constituency  where  £35  would  go  a  very 
little  way  with  a  voter.      But  this  case 
was  an  indirect  proof  that  those  who  took 
bribes  knew  very  well    that   the  baUot 
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would  have  an  effect  in  checking  that 
great  evil,  which  had  increased,  was  in- 
creasing, and  ought  to  he  diminished.  The 
only  way  in  which  they  could  check  or 
diminish  it  was  hy  putting  the  hallot  in 
operation  at  every  election.  There  was 
also  something  to  be  said  upon  the  ground 
of  intimidation.  He  was  not  going  to 
urge  the  old  stock  argument  of  the  poor 
man  being  oppressed  by  the  rich,  or  poor 
shopkeepers  being  exclusively  dealt  with 
by  the  rich,  according  as  they  voted.  That 
Argument  had  had  its  day;  but  there  was  a 
Tery  important  argument  to  be  derived 
from  the  disclosures  lately  made  in  regard 
to  trades  unions,  as  to  the  position  the 
poor  voter  was  in  from  the  tyranny  that 
might  be  exercised  upon  him  by  his  own 
class.  They  had  heard  something  of  the 
ballot  in  America;  but  if  any  one  wanted 
instruction  upon  the  ballot,  he  could  not  do 
better  than  turn  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Bribery  at  Elections,  which  reported  in 
1855,  and  which  examined  all  the  great 
election  agents  of  the  day,  including  Mr. 
Parkes  and  Mr.  Coppock.  Amongst  the 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Committee 
was  M.  de  Tocqueville,  who  was  asked, 
from  his  experience  in  America,  what  was 
the  effect  of  the  ballot  there  ?  The  reply 
was — 

<•  The  eSeot  is  to  protect  the  poor  voter  from 
the  tyranny  of  his  own  class.  Secret  voting  in 
America  is  a  protection  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  majority,  which  is  the  greatest  evil  that 
attends  a  purely  democratic  form  of  Government." 

There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  great 
stride  had  now  been  made  here,  not  pos- 
sibly towards  a  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, but  in  erecting  a  democracy  so  far 
as  that  House  was  concerned.  They  were 
bound,  if  they  did  not  wish  to  bestow  a 
damnosa  hereditas  in  the  shape  of  house- 
hold suffrage  upon  the  poor  man,  to  give 
him  some  protection  for  his  vote;  for  it 
was  not  only  the  rich  who  were  powerful  to 
command  votes,  but  the  poorer  classes 
associated  together  had  a  strong  power  in 
their  hands  to  exercise  upon  those  who 
went  against  their  opinions.  He  was  so 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  giving 
protection  to  the  poor  voter,  that  he  urged 
upon  the  Govemmept  to  consider  the  evi- 
dence given  in  1860  by  Mr.  Sidney  Smith, 
who  was  Secretary  to  the  Liberal  Regis- 
tration Association  for  the  City  of  London 
—a  man  not  of  extreme  opinions,  but  of 
great  experience,  who  foresaw  the  state  of 
things  that  had  resulted  from  these  trades 
unions.      That    gentleman,    before    the 


Lords'  Committee,  expressed  the  opinion 
that  if  the  suffrage  was  liberally  extended 
to  the  working  classes,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected by  secret  voting,  for  the  ballot  was 
the  only  protection  against  trades  unions 
and  other  societies,  both  for  them  and 
for  shopkeepers,  who  required  protection 
against  exclusive  dealing.  If  the  House 
was  going  to  confer  the  franchise  so 
largely  upon  these  people,  let  it  not  bo  a 
mockery.  Give  them  the  protection  of 
secret  voting,  whereby  they  would  be  able 
to  record  their  honest  opinion  without 
being  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  people 
in  their  own  station  of  life.  There  were 
once  200  Gentlemen  who  voted  for  the 
ballot  ;  he  should  like  to  see  some  of 
these  Gentlemen  come  forward  to  support 
it  now  that  it  was  a  matter  of  much  greater 
importance.  He  did  not  argue  this  from 
what  was  called  the  Liberal  point  of  view, 
but  from  the  Conservative  point  of  view. 
He  called  upon  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
who  had  canted  and  re-canted  so  many 
opinions,  to  give  this  protection  to  the 
poorer  classes  of  their  fellow  -  subjects. 
They  might  depend  upon  it  that  the  thing 
was  inevitable.  There  would  not  be  two 
Parliaments  elected  under  the  present 
Bill  before  they  came  to  the  ballot.  He 
urged  the  Conservative  party  to  place  the 
top  stone  on  the  edifice  they  had  raised  to 
the  honour  of  democracy  by  making  the 
concession  with  a  good  grace  now. 

Mr.  MARSH  said,  he  would  not  have 
spoken  on  this  subject  but  for  the  refer- 
ence which  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bristol  had  made  to  Australia.  As 
he  had  been  there  more  recently  than,  he 
believed,  any  other  Member,  he  might  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  what  the 
state  of  things  there  really  was.  The  fact 
was,  there  was  no  ballot  at  all  in  Australia, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  was  used 
by  the  hon.  Members  for  Bristol  and  Not- 
tingham. The  ballot,  according  to  them, 
meant  secret  voting.  There  was  no  such 
thing  as  secret  voting.  They  went  to  the 
poll  with  colours  in  their  hands.  There 
could  be  no  secret  voting  where  there  were 
Englishmen.  He  might  give  one  illustra- 
tion to  show  that  in  Australia  there  was 
no  secret  voting;  and  he  thought  it  did 
credit  to  Australia.  It  was  the  system 
there  to  have  a  great  number  of  polling* 
places.  There  were  two  polling-places  on 
his  brother's  property.  Hia  brother  asked 
eighty  to  vote  for  his  personal  friends, 
and  they  did  so.  At  the  other  polling- 
place  there  were  sixty  voters,  and  with  the 
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exception  of  six  he  knew  exactly  how  thej 
would  vote.  Evcryhody  knew  how  men 
voted,  notwithstanding  every  effort  used 
hy  the  Government  to  have  secret  voting. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  Clause  be  now 
read  a  second  time.'* 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  112  ;  Noes 
161 :  Majority  49. 

Mr.  clay  moved  to  insert  after  Clause 
30  the  following  clause : — 

(Definition  of  ''  Expenses  of  Registration/') 
"The  word  'expenses'  contained  in  the  Sec- 
tions fifty-four  and  fifly-fiye  of  the  said  Registra- 
tion Act  of  the  Session  of  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Her  present  Majesty,  chapter  eighteen, 
shall  be  deemed  to  and  shall  include  and  apply  to 
all  proper  and  reasonable  fees  and  charges  of  any 
clerk  of  the  peace  of  any  County,  or  of  any  town 
clerk  of  any  City  or  Borough,  to  be  hereafter 
made  or  charged  by  him,  in  any  year  for  his 
trouble,  care,  and  attention  in  the  performance  of 
the  services  and  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the 
same  Act,  or  by  this  Act,  in  addition  to  any  money 
actually  paid  or  disbursed  by  him  for  or  in  respect 
of  any  such  services  or  duties  as  aforesaid." 

Ho  was  only  asking  for  a  return  to  the 
old  practice,  which  had  been  not  entirely 
abandoned,  but  only  in  some  of  the  counties 
and  boroughs. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
clause.  It  was  already  partly  provided 
for  by  the  interpretation  of  the  term  ••  re- 
turning officer." 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  thought  it  would 
be  necessary  to  alter  the  language  of  the 
clause,  so  as  to  provide  for  places  having 
no  town  council. 

Clause  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  GATHORNE    HARDY,   in    the 
absence  of  Mr.   Russell   Gumey,   moved 
after  Clause  43,  to  insert  the  following 
'clause: — 

(Copy  of  Reports  of  Commiuionen  to  be  evi- 
dence.) 

*'jAny  Copy  of  any  of  the  said  Reports  by  the 
said  Commissioners  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  inquiry  into  the  existence  of  corrupt 
practices  in  any  of  the  said  Boroughs  of  Totnes, 
Great  Yarmouth,  Lancaster,  or  Reigate,  with  the 
Schedules  thereof  annexed,  and  purporting  to  be 
printed  by  the  Queen's  printer,  shall  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  any  such  Report  of  the  said  Commis- 
sioners and  of  the  Schedules  annexed  thereto." 

'   Clause  agreed  to  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

LoHD  EUSTACE  CECIL  moved  to 
insert  the  following  clause  : — 

(Convictions  for  felony  and  certain  other  offences 
to  disqualify  persons  from  voting.) 

**  That  any  person  who  has,  when  of  full  age, 
been  convicted  of  any  offence  for  which  he  has 
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been  sentenced  to  penal  lervitade,  and  who  hu 
not  received  a  full  pardon  for  the  same,  shall  be 
incapable  of  voting  at  any  Election  for  Memben 
of  Parliament." 

He  said  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  meet 
the  objections  which  had  been  urged 
against  the  proposal  when  he  made  it  on  a 
former  occasion.  He  had  struck  oat  the 
word  "  larceny  "  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestion  of  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Henley) ;  and  he  had  met  the  case  of  a 
person  who  had  been  pardoned,  which  bad 
been  brought  before  the  House  bj  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Exeter  (Mr. 
Coleridge).  He  hoped  therefore  that  the 
House  would  now  agree  to  the  clause. 

Clause  brought  up  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Clause  be  now  reid 
the  second  time." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  no  doubt 
the  noble  Lord  had  fulfilled  his  pledge  in 
amending  the  clause.  Still  he  [Mr.  Glad- 
stone) confessed  that  the  more  be  looked 
at  the  clause  the  less  he  liked  it.  It  would 
add  something  to  the  sentence  in  certain 
classes  of  crime;  and  be  thought  that  aaeb 
an  addition  should  not  be  made  in  coDne^ 
tion  with  the  Reform  Bill.  The  object  of 
punishment  was  to  deter  from  crime,  but  a 
man  would  not  be  deterred  by  a  disqualifi- 
cation such  as  this.  Moreover,  it  was  a 
punishment  which  would  last  for  life,  and 
no  punishment  of  that  kind  should  OTer  be 
inflicted,  except  for  a  strong  reason.  If  * 
man  left  prison  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
fulfil  his  duties  as  a  citizen  he  ought  not 
to  bear  for  life  the  brand  of  electoral  dis- 
qualification. 

Viscount  CRANBORNE  said,  that  he 
should  support  the  clause  as  conaiatent 
with  the  principle  on  which  certain  bo- 
roughs had  been  disfranchised.  The  fnn- 
chise  was  not  conferred  upon  acoostitu- 
ency  or  an  individual  as  a  private  right, 
but  as  something  to  be  exercised  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  and  where  a  man  or 
a  borough  had  exhibited  an  incapacity  of 
so  exercising  it  Parliament  ought  with  «n 
unsparing  hand  to  take  away  the  priTilege* 

Mr.  OSBORNE  said,  he  cordially  Bup- 
ported  the  clause.  He  thought  it  bighlj 
creditable  to  the  noble  Lord,  and  could  not 
understand  why  his  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  should  object  to  it.  A  vote 
ought  to  be  an  object  of  ambition,  and  a 
sort  of  post  of  honour.  It  ought,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  to  be  a  mark  of  moral  excel- 
lence.    He  should  like  to  see  every  man 
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who  was  brought  to  a  police  oflSce  for  fla- 
gellating his  wife  or  oommitting  any  other 
atrocity  deprived  of  the  franchise.  He 
had  none  of  this  mock  sympathy  with  the 
criminal  class,  and  looked  upon  it  as  a 
*•  Joseph  Surface  "  hypocrisy.  Would 
anybody  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Broad- 
head,  Mr.  Crookes,  and  other  respectable 
gentlemen  of  that  sort  were  entitled  to  a 
vote  ?  If  four  entire  constituencies  had 
been  extinguished  for  bribery,  the  same 
punishment  should  be  inflicted  on  such 
persons.  He  hoped  the  noble  Lord  would 
not  be  deterred  from  pressing  the  clause 
by  the  scruples  of  over-enthusiastic  Gen- 
tlemen. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  could  not 
TOte  for  the  clause,  which  would  in  effect 
amount  to  a  sentence  of  outlawry,  imposed 
in  addition  to  the  sentence  which  the  cri- 
minal had  already  undergone  for  his  crime. 
When  a  criminal  had  expiated  his  offence 
by  undergoing  his  punishment  he  ought  to 
be  clear  for  the  future.  It  was  now, 
however,  proposed  that  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced by  the  Judge  should  be  exceeded, 
and  the  effect  would  be  to  convert,  in  some 
sense,  every  sentence  into  a  punishment 
for  life. 

Mr.  Serjeant  GASELEE  said,  he 
wished  to  reform  a  criminal,  if  possible, 
and  therefore  he  objected  to  his  being  dis- 
qualified for  ever  from  this  right  of  voting. 
The  clause  was,  in  his  mind,  most  objec- 
tionable, because  it  attached  a  disqualifi- 
cation, not  so  much  for  any  actual  crime 
committed  by  him,  but  for  a  particular 
sentence  passed  by  a  particular  Judge 
upon  him.  A  man,  for  example,  who  had 
been  sentenced  some  years  ago  for  an 
offence  committed,  might  now,  on  the  ap- 
proaching termination  of  his  ten  years' 
penal  servitude,  be  looking  forward  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  enfranchisement  which 
might  be  considered  the  birthright  of  every 
British  citizen. 

Sm  GEORGE  GREY  said,  there  were 
two  questions  involved  in  thef* clause — first, 
whether  it  was  desirable  and  expedient  to 
attach  this  permanent  disqualification  to 
persons  convicted  of  crime,  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  this  clause  carried  out 
that  object?  He  did  not  see  why  they 
should  attach  this  peculiar  disqualification 
to  persons  after  they  bad  served  out  their 
period  of  punishment.  They  did  not  dis- 
qualify such  persons  under  similar  circum- 
stances from  the  exercise  of  any  other  civil 
right  when  they  had  purged  their  offence. 
With  regard  to  the  electors  for  Lancaster 


and  the  other  three  disfranchised  boroughs, 
they  were  only  disqualified  in  the  borough 
and  county  in  which  they  lived,  and  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  them  from  exer- 
cising the  franchise  and  acquiring  votes 
anywhere  else.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
clause. 

Mr.  LEVESON-GOWER  said,  he  did 
not  like  to  impose  a  stigma  for  life  upon  a 
man,  however  criminal  he  might  have 
been,  who  might  afterwards  occupy  a  re- 
spectable position.  The  clause  was  objec- 
tionable so  far  as  it  would  tend  to  dis- 
courage persons  from  regaining  their  for- 
mer position  in  society. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
felt  great  difficulty  in  acceding  to  the 
clause,  inasmuch  as  persons  who  had  ful- 
filled their  terms  of  punishment  might 
serve  as  jurors,  overseers,  and  in  other 
offices.  [An  hon.  Member  :  And  become 
Members  of  Parliament  ?  ]  Yes,  they 
might  become  Members  of  Parliament. 
This  clause  would  also  in  effect  repeal 
the  existing  law,  because  under  the  9th 
Oeo,  IV.,  when  persons  had  served  out 
their  sentences  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
if  they  had  received  a  free  pardon.  In 
many  cases  a  free  pardon  was  granted, 
not  because  a  man  had  not  committed  the 
offence;  but  because  there  were  strong  cir- 
cumstances of  mitigation,  as  in  cases  of 
manslaughter,  perhaps,  where  a  man  who 
had  committed  an  offence  in  the  heat  of 
passion  might  be  afterwards  restored  to 
society  and  even  occupy  a  high  position. 
It  had  been  said  that  a  *'  ticket-of-leave 
man  could  vote,"  but  this  was  a  mistake, 
as  he  was  still  under  sentence  and  could 
not  vote.  In  former  times  couvicts  who 
had  served  their  terms  of  servitude  abroad 
not  unfrequently  rose  to  high  offices  in  the 
colonics,  without  detriment  to  the  public 
service. 

Mr.  BARROW  said,  he  opposed  the 
clause,  because  he  objected  to  retrospective 
legislation.  Criminals  ought  to  know, 
when  they  committed  a  crime,  what  pun- 
ishment they  would  have  to  suffer. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  that  he  had  given 
notice  of  a  clause  providing  that  each 
elector  shall  vote  for  only  one  Member. 
Not  wishing  to  throw  any  impediment 
in  the  passing  of  this  important  measure 
through  its  last  and  final  stage,  he  would 
withdraw  his  clause. 

Mr.  KEKEWICH  said,  ho  had  given 
notice  of  a  clause  that  non-resident  elec- 
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tors  in  counties  might  rote  bj  voting 
papers.  As  an  hon.  Member  bad  given 
notice  of  his  intention  early  next  Session 
to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House,  he 
would  not  press  the  clause. 

Mr.  jasper  more  moved  the  fol- 
lowing clause : — 

(No  under  sheriff,  acting  under  sheriff,  Ao,,  to 
act  as  agent  in  the  election  of  any  Member  for 
a  City  or  Borough.) 

*'  No  under  sheriff,  acting  under  sheriff,  his 
partner,  deputy,  or  clerk,  sh^l  act  as  agent  in  the 
election  of  any  knight  of  the  shire  ;  and  no  part- 
ner, deputy,  or  clerk  of  a  returning  officer  shall 
act  as  agent  in  the  election  of  any  Member  for 
a  City  or  Borough ;  and  if  he  shall  so  act,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor/' 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Clause  be  now  read 
a  second  time." 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  clause  would  lead  to 
great  inconvenience.  If  the  principle  were 
good,  which  he  could  not  admit,  the  word- 
ing of  the  clause  would  have  to  be  altered, 
because  under  it  no  under  sheriff  would  be 
allowed  to  act  as  agent  in  any  other  county. 
As  the  clause  would  cause  great  inconve- 
nience and  personal  injustice  he  could  not 
assent  to  it. 

Mr.  JASPER  MORE  said,  he  was 
willing  to  alter  the  clause  so  as  to  limit 
the  disqualification  to  the  county  in  which 
the  under  sheriff  exercised  the  functions  of 
his  office. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  127  ;  Noes 
168  :  Majority  41. 

Mr.  pease  moved  the  following 
clause : — 

**  That  the  Municipal  Borough  of  Hartlepool, 
the  Township  of  Ilart,  the  Township  of  Throston, 
and  the  Parish  of  Stranton  (including  the  Town 
of  West  Hartlepool),  shall  constitute  the  Borough 
of  The  llartiepools." 

Clause  brought  up,  and  read  the  first 
time. 

Moved,  **  That  the  Clause  be  now  read 
a  second  time.'' 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  more  important  point 
raised  by  the  Amendment  was  clearly  a 
matter  which  should  be  left  to  the  Boun- 
dary Commissioners.  With  regard  to  the 
desire  that  the  borough  should  be  called 
**  the  Hartlepoolp,'*  and  not  the  borough 
of  Hartlepool,  he  had  since  received  com- 
munications from  the  locality  on  the  sub- 
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Jeot,  and  he  should  very  cheerfully  assent 
to  that  part  of  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  M1L6ANE  said,  he  wished  to  say 
a  word  on  the  subject,  as  the  whole  pro- 
perty in  Hartlepool,  which  consisted  of  two 
parishes,  belonged  to  himself.  He  thooght 
it  was  a  hardship  that  Old  Hartlepool, 
which  was  in  the  township  of  Hart,  should 
not  have  a  vote. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear  thit 
there  was  a  chance  of  Hartlepool  being  i 
nomination  borough. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Colonel  WILSON    PATTEN  moved 

the  following  clause : — 

"  That  the  wriU  for  Elections  within  the  Ooonty 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  shall  be  issued  direct  to  Um 
SheriflF." 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman,  who,  until  his 
accession  to  office,  had  been  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Orders  Committee,  proposed 
himself  now  to  violate  those  Orders,  in 
moving  a  clause  of  which  notice  had  not 
been  given.  The  Bill  made  no  provision 
for  returning  oncers  in  boroughs  which 
were  not  municipal  boroughs. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  that 
the  clause  was  not  his  own,  and  the  Notice 
had  been  given,  though  not  in  the  terms 
in  which  he  moved  it. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that,  if  the 
clause  were  passed  in  its  then  shape,  the 
effect  would  be  that  hereafter  it  would  be 
sufficient  on  Report  to  give  notice  of,  snd 
move  a  clause  without  stating  its  substance 
beforehand. 

Colonel  WILSON  PATTEN  said,  he 
would  move  the  clause  in  the  terms  of  the 
Notice,  and  then  add,  as  an  Ameodmeoti 
the  words  now  proposed. 

Clause,  as  amended,  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  TREEBY  moved  the  following 
clause,  to  come  immediately  after  that  with 
respect  to  persons  in  arrear  of  rates  ;— 

**  The  overseers  of  every  parish,  wholly  or 
partly  within  a  borough,  shall,  on  or  before  tbe 
22nd  day  of  July  in  every  year,  make  out  a  li»* 
containing  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  e^^i? 
person  who  shall  not  have  paid,  on  or  before  the 
20th  day  of  the  same  month,  all  poor  rates  which 
shall  have  become  payable  from  him  in  respect  of 
any  premises  within  the  said  parish,  before  tb« 
5th  day  of  January  then  last  past,  and  tbe  orer- 
seers  shall  keep  the  said  list,  to  be  perused  hjf^J 
person  without  payment  of  any  fee,  at  any  tim« 
between  the  hours  of  ten  of  the  dock  in  the  fore- 
noon and  four  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  of  anf 
day  except  Sunday  during  the  first  fourteen  dty« 
after  the  said  22nd  day  of  July ;  any  orene* 
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wilftilly  negleoiing  or  refusiog  to  make  out  such 
list,  or  to  allow  tbo  same  to  oe  perused  as  afore- 
said, shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  breach  of  dutj 
in  the  execution  of  the  Registration  Acts." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  the  clause  seemed  to  him 
nnobjectionable,  and  likely  to  be  advan- 
tageous. 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  LOWTHER  moyed  that  all  the 
words  after  '*  nor  "  in  the  2nd  clause, line 
10,  be  left  out,  and  the  following  words 
inserted  :— 

**  In  anywise  tdket  the  election  of  Members  to 
serre  in  Parliament  for  the  Unirersities  of  Oxford 
or  Cambridge." 

Clause  agreed  to,  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mb.  POWELL  said,  be  moved,  in  page 
1,  Clause  3,  line  14,  to  leave  out  "  man," 
and  insert  "  male  person."  He  thought 
the  Amendment  necessary,  owing  to  a  pro- 
vision in  an  Act  passed  in  the  13th  and 
14th  of  the  present  reign,  to  the  effect 
that  the  word  "  masculine"  should  be  taken 
to  include  females.  His  object  was  that 
ambiguity  might  be  avoided  in  the  con- 
Btruction  of  the  present  Bill. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  he 
moved  to  insert  in  page  1,  Clause  3,  line 
14,  the  words  "  in  and  after  the  year 
1868.*'  The  object  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  prevent  all  possibility  of  confusion 
arising  from  this  Bill  in  the  ensuing  regis- 
try in  the  possible  contingency  of  the  Bill 
receiving  the  Royal  Assent  before  the  end 
of  the  present  month.  Unless  it  were  done, 
Bome  of  the  franchises  might  be  registered 
before  the  time  intended  by  the  Bill.  That 
being  so,  he  thought  it  was  highly  desir- 
able that  the  words  he  proposed  should  be 
inserted,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  clear. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  introduce  the 
same  words  in  other  clauses  of  the  Bill,  in 
order  to  make  it  uniform. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  assented  to  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  that,  by 
Clause  3,  it  was  provided,  in  order  to 
qualify  him,  that  every  voter  shall  have 
paid  his  rates  before  the  20th  of  July. 
He  proposed  to  follow  the  precedent  of  the 
Reform  Act,  and  he  moved  an  Amendment 
requiring  payment  ''on  or  before"  that 
day. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 


Mb.  LOCKE  moved  the  omission  of  the 
words  at  the  end  of  paragraph  4,  in 
Clause  3, 

"  And  which  have  been  demanded  of  him  in 
manner  hereinafter  meDtioned." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  in  page  2r  line  17>  the 
insertion  of  the  following  paragraph  : — 

**  Provided,  That  no  man  shall,  under  this  seo- 
tion,  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter  by 
reason  of  his  being  a  joint  occupier  of  any  dwell- 
ing-house," and  leave  out  the  same  words  at  lines 
26,  27,  and  28. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Sib  FRANCIS  GOLDSMID  said,  it 
would  be  necessary  in  that  part  of  the 
clause  referring  to  lodgers  to  insert,  after 
"  has,"  the  words  '*  in  and  after  the  year 
1868,"  occupied  in  the  same  borough,  &o. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  in  Clause  3,  line  18,  to 
leave  out  **or,"  and  insert — 

{"  Lodger  Franchise  in  Boroughs). — Every  man 
shall  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  voter,  and, 
when  registered,  to  vote  for  a  Member  or  Mom- 
hers  to  serve  in  Parliament  for  a  Borough,  who 
is  qualified  as  follows  (that  is  to  say) — (1.)  Is  of 
full  age  and  not  subject  to  any  legal  inoapaoity ; 
and  (2.)  [The  above,  with  the  remainder  of  Clause 
3  to  "  voters,"  in  line  26,  to  form  a  separate 
Clause.J' 

Mb«  BOUVERIE  said,  that,  before  the 
Amendments  were  agreed  to,  he  wished  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  this  part  of  the 
Bill.     A  Gentleman  of  great  experience  in 
that  House,  now  deceased,  once   said  to 
him  that  the  result  of  his  observation  of  the 
mode  of  transacting  business  in  that  House 
was  that  the  worst  part  of  the  measures 
passed  by  Parliament  were   those    which 
were  agreed  to  by  what  was  understood  to 
be  general  consent — his  explanation  being 
that,  from  their  not  being  discussed,  truth 
was  not  elicited.     The  remark  applied,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  to  the  proposal  of 
a  lodger  franchise.     The  franchise  did  not 
originally  form  part  of  the  Bill ;  but  it  was 
assented  to  and  introduced  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  consequence  of 
the  criticism  of  the  Bill  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, one  of  his  points  being  the  omission 
of  the  lodger  franchise.     The  clause,  he 
believed,  was  passed  without  a  word  being 
said  for  or  against  it.  He  was  old-fashioned 
enough  to  be  sceptical  of  the  merits  and 
advantages  of  the   lodger   franchise.       It 
was  true  that  there  was  a  very  numerous 
and  respectable  class  of  lodgers  who  were 
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in  every  way  qualified  by  education,  intelli- 
gence, respectability,  and  independence  to 
have  votes.  But  they  must  regard  them 
in  a  more  practical  manner  rather  than  in 
that  abstract  point  of  view.  .  He  regarded 
with  dismay  the  difficulty  which  would 
attend  an  accurate  register  of  lodgers. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  certain  public 
documents  to  guide  the  revising  barristers 
as  to  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  property; 
and,  if  a  man  was  not  on  the  rate  book, 
there  was  an  accurate  and  ready  means  of 
ascertaining  whether  he  was  what  he 
claimed  to  be.  There  would  be  great  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the 
lodgings,  and  in  identifying  the  person 
claiming  the  vote.  It  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  ascertain  whether  claimants 
as  lodgers  had  really  a  good  claim  or  not 
— and  how,  he  asked,  was  the  value,  as 
unfurnished  lodgings,  of  furnished  lodgings 
to  be  arrived  at  ?  His  impression  was  that 
in  practice  every  one  who  claimed  to  be 
put  on  the  register  as  lodgers  would  be  able 
to  get  on  it ;  and  a  large  number  would 
be  so  put  on  who  it  would  be  almost 
e   to  identify  at   the  time   of  a 
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contested  election.  He  believed  it  would 
open  the  door  to  enormous  personation  and 
fraud.  A  lodger  was  a  person  without 
'^  a  local  habitation  or  a  name."  It  might 
be  that  a  man,  at  the  time  of  a  contested 
election,  would  come  forward  and  personate 
John  Jones,  who  was  on  the  register. 
There  would  be  no  means  of  identifying 
him  at  the  time,  and  it  would  only  be  some 
quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  when  the 
real  John  Jones  came  forward,  that  the 
imposition  would  be  discovered.  Unless 
some  checks  were  adopted,  the  result 
would  be  the  introduction,  at  contested 
elections,  of  an  amount  of  personation 
never  yet  known,  and  an  amount  of  evil 
never  yet  calculated.  This  franchise  went 
a  great  deal  farther  back  than  was  ever 
contemplated  under  the  old  Constitution. 
Lodgers  were  persons  who  had  no  per- 
manent home;  the  mere  fact  of  their  being 
lodgers  showed  that.  He  was  afraid  that, 
when  this  franchise  came  to  be  worked,  it 
would  open  the  door  to  personation  and 
improper  returns,  such  as,  at  present,  we 
knew  nothing  of. 

Mr.  NE  WD  eg  ate  said,  he  agreed 
with  the  observations  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  household  suffrage,  supple- 
mented by  the  lodger  franchise,  was  a 
suffrage  which  had  never  existed  since  the 
reign  of  Henry  VI.  He  held  in  his  hand 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  show- 
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ing  the  confosion  that  arose  in  those  days 
under  the  household  and  lodger  franchise, 
as  now  proposed.  It  was  then  fouDd  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  adopt  the  restriction 
of  not  allowing  any  but  40«.  freeholders  to 
vote,  the  40s.  freehold  being  equal  to  £17 
at  the  present  day.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  stated  the  other  night  thit 
the  lodger  franchise  would  add  350,000 
persons  to  the  constituencies.  But  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  lodger  fraoehise 
was  an  unknown  quantity.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  YI.  the  electors  in  counties  were 
so  few  that  it  was  found  impossible  to  ob- 
tain anything  like  a  fair  return.  It  bad 
been  said  that  the  scot  and  lot  voters  and 
pot-wallopers  were  householders,  but  bad 
any  hon.  Member  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  number  of  scot  and  lot  voters  and  pot* 
wallopers  ?  He  had  not  been  able  to  get 
an  exact  return  of  the  numbers  ;  but  be 
would  quote  a  remarkable  document  show- 
ing how  totally  different  it  was  from  the 
franchise  they  were  now  creating.  That 
document  was  an  abstract  from  the  petition 
of  the  "  Friends  of  the  People  "  which  wai 
presented  by  Mr.  Grey  in  1793.  Tbey 
wished  to  show  how  wonderfully  restricted 
the  franchise  was  made  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  old  boroughs.  The  docu- 
ment was  as  follows : — 

"  They  aflEhm  that,  in  addition  totbeTObonoor. 
able  Members  so  chosen,  90  more  of  jour  hononr- 
able  Members  are  elected  by  46  places,  in  none  of 
which  the  number  of  voters  exceeds  50.  They 
affirm  that,  in  addition  to  the  160  so  elected,  37 
more  of  your  honourable  Members  are  elected  by 
19  places,  in  none  of  which  the  number  of  Toters 
exceeds  100.  They  affirm  that,  in  addition  to  the 
167  honourable  Members  so  chosen,  52  mors 
are  returned  to  serve  in  Parliament  by  26  P|*^ 
in  none  of  which  the  number  of  voters  exoeedi 
200.  They  affirm  that,  in  addiUon  to  the  2tf 
so  elected,  20  more  are  returned  to  serre  in 
Parliament  for  counties  in  Scotland  by  less  thtt 
100  electors  each,  and  10  for  counties  in  Scot- 
land by  less  than  250  each  ;  and  this  your  P«^ 
tioners  are  ready  to  prove,  even  admitting  the 
validity  of  fictitious  votes.  They  affirm  that,  » 
addition  to  the  279  so  elected,  13  districts  of 
burghs  in  Scotland  not  oonUining  100  voteri 
each,  and  two  districts  of  burghs  not  oontaimnf 
125  each,  return  15  more  hon.  Members;  and  m 
this  manner,  according  to  the  present  state  of  th« 
represenUtion,  204  of  your  hon.  Members  »» 
chosen,  and  being  a  majority  of  the  entire  Hooio 
of  Commons,  are  enabled  to  decide  in  all  afl«- 
tions  in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of  EngUB<i 
and  Scotland." 

Thus  it  appeared  that  about  16,000  elec- 
tors returned  »  majority  of  the  Hoaae. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  sUted  that  the 
addition  of  these  lodgers  to  the  hoo«e' 
holders  would  create  confusion  ateleoUonflJ 
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and  he  was  anxious  to  elicit  from  the 
Government  what  would  be  the  additional 
number  of  toters  of  that  class.  This  had 
a  bearing  on  the  question  which  had  been 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kil- 
marnock. The  addition  of  the  lodger  voters 
to  the  household  Toters  would  create  a 
constituency  such  as  has  ne?er  before  been 
known  in  England. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Kilmarnock  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  he  was  himself  returned  to  the 
House  by  a  lodger  franchise.  That  fran- 
chise existed  in  Kilmarnock  and  all  the 
other  burghs  in  Scotland ;  and  if  the  right 
hon.  Member  called  a  meeting  of  his  con- 
stituency he  would  find  that  a  majority  of 
the  electors  were  lodgers.  Who  were  the 
lodgers  ?  Young  men  in  public  offices, 
bankers'  clerks,  writers*  clerks,  school- 
masterSy  schoolmasters'  assistants,  young 
men  who  were  prudent  and  did  not  marry 
rapidly,  who  took  lodgings  and  waited  till 
they  got  a  fixed  position  before  taking 
wi?es.  He  had  never  heard  that  lodgers 
were  more  difficult  to  find  than  other  per- 
sons ;  on  the  contrary,  those  who  paid 
£10  a  year  for  unfurnished  rooms  were 
better  known  than  householders  who  paid  a 
rent  of  from  30«.  to  60*.  a  year.  They 
were  a  very  respectable  class. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  moved  in  Clause 
3,  line  20,  after*'  same  lodgings," to  insert 
''  or  different  lodgings  in  succession."  He 
said  his  object  was  to  do  away  with^  the 
defect  which  for  a  time  deprived  of  the 
franchise,  lodgers  who  changed  their  resi- 
dence. The  Amendment  involved  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  lodger  franchise  was  to 
be  a  reality  or  a  sham  ?  His  attention  was 
called  to  the  subject  by  a  gentleman  who 
paid  £150  a  year  rent,  and  who  asked 
whether  the  House  of  Commons  would  act 
so  absurdly  as  to  disfranchise  him  simply 
because  he  was  going  to  remove  to  a  place 
three  doors  off? 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  2,  line  20, 
after  the  words  •'  same  lodgings,"  to  insert 
the  words  "or  different  lodgings  in  suc- 
cession."— {Mr,  Taylor.) 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  any  objections  there 
might  be  to  the  lodger  franchise  would  be 
greatly  increased  were  the  Amendment 
proposed  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  to  be 
agreed  to,  seeing  that  it  would  throw  open 
the  door  to  manifold  abuses. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  whUe  he 


admitted  that  the  lodger  franchise  ought  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  occu- 
pation franchise,  and  succession  allowed  in 
each  case,  such  a  decision  would  upset 
what  had  already  been  agreed  to.  After 
the  strong  objection  taken  to  the  lodger 
franchise  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
(Mr.  Newdegate),  and  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Bouverie),  he  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had 
indicated  in  more  distinct  terms  his  ad- 
hesion to  that  franchise.  They  were  not 
the  only  persons  who  had  to  deal  with  this 
Bill,  and  he  was  not  disposed  to  see  the 
question  raised  again.  Still  less  was  he 
disposed  to  see  any  question  in  an  adverse 
sense  raised  by  the  lodger  franchise.  If 
they  were  to  have  a  lodger  franchise  at  all 
it  was  impossible  to  have  taken  a  narrower 
basis.  He  indeed  thought  it  was  some- 
what too  narrow.  He  hoped  they  would 
not  conclude  from  the  concise  manner  in 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  re- 
plied that  he  had  lost  any  of  that  paternal 
affection  for  a  lodger  franchise  which  he 
had  expressed  on  a  former  occasion. 

Question  put,  and  negatived, 

Mr.  GOLDNEY  said,  he  hoped  that 
after  the  settlement  of  this  question  in 
Committee  there  would  be  no  further 
attempt  at  alteration. 

Mr.  NE ate  said,  he  moved  an  Amend- 
ment, the  object  of  which  was  to  place  the 
freeholder  in  the  same  position  as  the 
copyholder  in  regard  to  occupation. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  there  was  no  objection  to 
the  principle  of  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (the  Occupier  to  be  rated  in 
Boroughs  and  not  the  Owner). 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  to  propose 
an  addition,  providing  that  where  premises 
are  let  for  less  than  a  year,  or  the  rent  of 
which  is  payable  at  any  shorter  period 
than  three  months,  the  owner  as  well  as 
the  occupier  shall  be  liable  to  the  rates, 
without  prejudice  to  any  contract  between 
them  as  to  their  payment. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  must  appeal  tofhe  Speaker 
whether  a  proposal  affecting  the  incidence 
of  rating  could  be  brought  forward  on  the 

Report? 

Mr.  SPEAKER  said,  the  proposal  im- 
posing a  charge  not  at  present  existing, 
should  have  been  submitted  in  Committee. 

[^Consideration. 
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Mb.  ATRTON  Baid,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  in  order  in  raising  the  question,  it  not 
being  his  intention  to  revive  the  subject  of 
composition.  He  accepted  the  decision  of 
the  Committee  on  that  point;  but  if  the 
matter  was  left  in  its  present  shape  the 
effect  would  be  that  a  landlord  letting  a 
house  from  week  to  week,  and  obtaining 
the  entire  proBts  of  the  property,  including 
the  rates,  would  not  be  responsible  if  the 
tenant  quitted  the  premises,  and  the  rates 
would  thus  be  lost  to  the  parish.  In  small 
places  persons'  movements  were  known 
and  it  was  easy  to  trace  them,  but  in  the 
metropolis  and  large  towns  the  case  was 
different,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
rates  might  be  lost.  In  some  places  there 
was  an  agreement  that  landlords  should 
pay  the  rates  for  such  property,  but  in  the 
metropolis  a  legal  obligation  on  them  was 
necessary.  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  60- 
yernment  would  agree  to  the  proposition. 

Amendment  negaiiioed. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clauses  6,  7,  8,  and  9,  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Persons  reported  guilty  of 
Bribery  in  Lancaster  disqualified  as  Voters 
'for  County   of    Lancaster   in   respect  of 
Qualification  arisiug  in  said  Borough). 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  said, 
that  when  the  case  of  the  four  boroughs 
was  before  the  House  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  the  certificate  given  by  the 
Commissioners  to  persons  who  had  given 
evidence  before  them  would  protect  them 
from  disfranchisement.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  clause  dis- 
franchising these  boroughs  was  passed 
under  a  mistaken  impression.  He  believed 
that  many  Members  would  have  been  dis- 
posed to  stop  short  of  total  disfranchise- 
ment, and  would  have  limited  the  penalty 
to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  writ  and 
the  disqualification  of  persons  who  had 
been  actually  guilty  of  bribery,  if  they  had 
not  been  informed  at  the  time  that  the 
certificate  of  the  Commissioners  would  have 
protected  them  against  disfranchisement. 
It  was  also  argued,  and  equally  erroneously, 
that  although  these  persons  might  lose 
their  votes  for  the  boroughs,  they  would 
retain  them  for  the  counties.  He  did  not 
propose  to  make  any  Motion  to  reinstate 
the  boroughs  in  question,  because  the  pub- 
lic were  well  aware  that  they  were  dis- 
franchised, not  from  any  great  zeal  for 
purity,  but  because  it  presented  an  easy 
way  of  obtaining  seven  seats  for  re-distri- 
bation.     He  desired  to  enter  his  protest  I 

Mr.  Speaker 


against  their  disfranohisement,  and  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  in  any  future  Distribn- 
tion  Bill — which  would  not  long  be  delayed 
—the  claims  of  these  boroughs  to  re- 
enfranchisement  would  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  21  (Electors  for  Members  of  the 
University  of  London). 

Mb.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  moved  an 
Amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  as  well  as  of  the  Convoca- 
tion  of  the  London  University  should  bate 
a  vote.  The  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
not  necessarily  members  of  the  Convocation. 

Amendment  proposed,  in  page  8,  line  5, 
at  the  commencement  of  Clause  21,  to  in- 
sert the  words  "  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  and" — {Mr.  Goldsmid,) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE. 
QUER  said,  there  was  no  reason  why  the 
members  of  Senate  should  have  votes.  The 
members  of  Senate  were,  he  believed,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government.  [Sir  Geobge 
Gret  :  Some  of  them.]  He  could  not 
recommend  the  House  to  accede  to  this 
Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  negatif>ed, 

Mr.  POWELL  moved  to  insert  the  word 

" man  "  instead  of  "person." 

Mr.    CARDWELL    said,  he  thought 

there  was  some  force  in  the  objection  of 

the  hon.  Member  in  these  days  of  advanced 

female  education. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  23  (Joint  Occupation  in  CountieB). 

Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  (on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Huqessen)  moved  a  proviso,  that 
the  joint  occupiers  on  the  register  for  aoj 
premises  should  not  exceed  two  voters, 
derived  by  marriage,  descent,  or  as  how 
fide  partners  in  trade. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  27  (Provision  for  Increased  PoD- 
ing^PIaoes). 

Mr.  DODSON  moved  an  Aroendoaw* 
to  leave  out  all  the  words  which  mm 
it  imperative  on  country  Justices  to  pro- 
ceed at  the  first  court  held  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  to  appoint  polling- 
places  in  counties.  These  arrangements 
might,  and  probably  would,  be  upset  hj 
the  proceedings  of  the  Boundary  Comm«- 
sinners,  and  then  the  counties  would  be  p 
to  the  increased  trouble  and  expense  of  » 
second  arrangement  of  poUiug-plAces. 
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Mb.  HI66ERT  said,  he  would  suggest 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  met  by  altering 
the  words,  to  '*  their  first  meeting  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament."  The  Boun- 
dary Commissioners  would  make  their 
Report  in  the  course  of  next  Session. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJER  said,  he  must  remind  the  House 
that  the  Bill  was  so  framed  as  to  be  com* 
plete  in  itself,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  temporary  boundaries  were  fixed.  It 
might  happen  that  a  general  election  would 
take  place  before  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners made  their  Report.  Tiie  difficulty 
would  be  got  over  by  inserting  the  word 
"  may,"  instead  of  •'shall/'  leaving  it  to 
the  justices  to  exercise  their  discretion  in 
the  matter. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page 
10,  to  leave  out  from  the  beginning  of 
Clause  27  to  the  word  "Districts,"  inclu- 
flire,  in  line  24. — {Mr,  Dodzon,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Bill." 

Motion  altered  to,  "shall  if  they  shall 
find  convenience  requires." 

Clause  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  (Payment  of  Expenses  of 
coDTcying  Voters  to  the  Poll  illegal). 

Colonel  HERBERT  said,  he  moved, 
after  the  word  "  Crioklade,"  to  insert 
"  Much  Wenlock  " — an  extensive  borough 
which  had  been  enfranchised  since  the  time 
of  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  population  had 
increased  from  7,000,  to  21,000.  He 
thought  that  from  its  great  extent  it  should 
be  placed  in  respect  of  the  payment  of 
▼oters'  travelling  expenses  on  the  same 
footing  as  counties. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  should  not  oppose  the 
Motion.  The  borough  of  Much  Wenlock 
was  fifty- seven  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  boroughs  in 
the  kingdom. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  that  other  bo- 
roughs possessed  as  good  a  claim  to  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  counties  as 
Much  Wenlock — the  borough,  for  instance, 
of  Walton,  which  was  fifty  square  miles  in 
extent.  He  thought  they  ought  not  to 
make  one  rule  for  one  set  of  boroughs  and 
another  rule  for  another  set. 

Mr.  HIRBERT  said,  he  should  oppose 
the  Motion. 

General  FORESTER  said,  that  Much 
Wenlock  possessed  a  much  larger  area 


than  the  other  boroughs  described  as  being 
in  the  same  category. 

Another  Amendment  proposed,  in  page 
11,  line  22,  after  the  word  "  Cricklade,'' 
to  insert  the  words  "  Much  Wenlock.*'— 
{Colonel  Herbert,) 

Question  put,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted." 

The  House  dtmc^ei  :<— Ayes  143  ;  Noes 
103:  Majority  40. 

Clause  further  amended,  and  agreed  to. 

Clause  42  (Corrupt  Payment  of  Rates 
to  be  punishable  as  Bribery). 

Mr.  RE  bow  moved  the  insertion,  after 
the  words  *'  inducing  him  to  vote,"  of  the 
words,  "or  refrain  from  voting." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  at  Nine  o'clock  he  should 
propose  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 
Orders,  in  order  to  continue  the  discussion 
on  the  Report.  He  hoped  that  this  would 
not  trench  on  the  opportunities  of  hon. 
Members  having  Motions  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  trusted  he 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory) 
on  the  subject  he  was  about  to  bring  under 
the  notice  of  the  House. 

Further  Proceeding  on  Consideration  of 
the  said  Bill  adjourned  till  this  day,  at 
Nine  of  the  clock. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  of  the  Day  for  the 
Committee  of  Supply,  and  the  other  Orders  of 
the  Day,  he  postponed  until  after  the  Order 
of  the  Day  for  the  further  proceeding  on  Con- 
sideration of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
Bill,  as  amended. 

Clause  46  (General  Saving  Clause). 

Mr.  LOWTHER  said,  he  rose  to  move 

an  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given  notice. 

When  the  subject  was  brought  before  the 

Committee,  on  the  former  discussion,  it 

was  raised    somewhat   unexpectedly,   and 

arguments  were  used  which,  on  reflection 

and    consideration,  he  thought  would  be 

seen  to  be  devoid  of  foundation.  The  words 

he  proposed  to  omit  fropi  the  clause  were 

these — 

"  And  nothing  in  this  Act  contained  shall  entitle 
any  person  to  vote  on  the  election  of  Members  to 
serve  in  Parliament  for  the  City  of  Oxford  or 
town  of  Cambridge  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  any  chambers  or  premises  in  any  of  the  col- 
leges or  halls  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.'' 

When  the  question  was  submitted  to  the 
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Committee  the  words  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Memher  for  the  city  of 
Oxford  (Mr.  Card  well)  were  adopted,  after 
an  animated  discussion,  which  took  the 
greater  portion  of  the  House  hy  surprise. 
In  the  course  of  it,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's  Colleague  (Mr.  Neate)  stated  in  the 
belief,  no  doubt,  that  be  was  within  the 
bounds  of  truth,  thai  it  would  be  found  on 
inquiry  that  the  opinions  of  members  of  both 
Uniyersities  were  decidedly  adverse  to  the 
proposal  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  made.  [Mr. 
Neate  said,  that  he  did  not  go  quite  so 
far.]  At  least  what  the  hon.  Member 
said  was  taken  in  that  general  sense  by 
the  Committee.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  when  pressed  for  an  opinion, 
said  he  had  been  led  to  understand  that 
the  opinion  of  the  Members  for  the  Uni- 
versities was  against  the  proposal  he  (Mr. 
Lowther)  made  in  Committee.  By  that 
time  one  of  the  hon.  Members  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Selwyn)  had 
spoken  strongly  in  favour  of  the  proposal, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  evident  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  been  misinformed.  He 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  city  of  Oxford  (Mr.  Neate) 
was  somewhat  premature  in  the  statemeut 
he  ventured  to  make.  The  University  of 
Cambridge,  through  the  only  body  that 
had  the  power  to  speak  in  its  name,  had 
expressed  a  most  decided  opinion  against 
the  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford.  He 
would  show  6rst  that  the  members  of  the 
Universities  were  justified  in  making  the 
claim  he  now  submitted  to  the  House.  It 
was  true,  that  as  members  of  the  Univer- 
sities, they  had  their  own  able  represen- 
tatives. But  that  fact  was  wholly  foreign 
to  the  subject  of  the  claim  made.  Those 
members  of  the  Universities  who  lived  in 
other  parts  of  England  had  votes  for  the 
places  where  they  resided.  When  they 
made  a  claim  before  the  revising  barrister 
their  votes  were  not  objected  to  upon  the 
ground  that  they  possessed  a  vote  for  one 
of  the  Universities.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  those  Members  of  the  Universities 
who  resided  in  the  colleges  and  halls  had 
an  especial  interest  in  returning  to  Parlia- 
ment the  Members  who  represented  the 
Universities.  But  was  that  really  the  fact? 
These  were  days,  not  only  of  railways,  but, 
so  far  as  the  Universities  were  concerned, 
also  of  voting  papers,  by  means  of  which 
the  residents  who  only  formed  one  twentieth 
portion  of  the  University  constituencies 
found  their  previously  preponderating  influ- 

M'm  Lowther, 


I  ence  at  an  end,  and  he  ventured  to  assert 
that  as  a  Cambridge  graduate,  he  posseBsed 
precisely  the  same  electoral  rights  as  the 
Master  or  the  Principal  of  one  of  the  fint 
colleges  in  that  University.  The  difference 
was  that,  whereas  he  was  also  an  elector 
for  the  metropolis,  in  which  he  resided,  a 
member  of  the  University  who,  in  following 
his  profession,  resided  in  one  of  the  col- 
leges, was  denied  his  local  representation 
in  addition  to  his  academical  representa- 
tion. A  University  vote  was  based  upon  a 
strictly  academical  qualification.  In  illos* 
tration  of  this  statement,  he  might  remark 
that  when  he  was  resident  at  Cambridge 
as  an  undergraduate,  and  paid  rent  for  hii 
rooms,  he  had  no  vote  for  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  University,  althoagli 
after  he  had  graduated  M.A.,  and  had 
ceased  to  reside  in  the  University,  he  had 
such  a  vote.  This  clearly  showed  that  the 
academic  and  the  borough  vote  were  to- 
tally distinct.  In  the  former  discassioD  an 
argument  had  been  adduced  to  the  effect 
that  it  would  be  unwise  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  the  University,  and  inimi- 
oal  to  their  interests,  to  enter  upon  this 
question,  lest,  in  the  course  of  so  doing, 
they  should  interfere  with  and  put  into  con- 
fusion the  much  vexed  question  of  the  rates 
to  be  levied  upon  the  colleges.  Nothing 
could  be  further  ft^m  his  desire  than  to 
embarrass  the  University  and  town  pro- 
perty by  any  interference  with  the  re- 
lative proportion  of  rates  to  be  paidl>y 
each,  but  he  believed  that  this  matter  had 
been  satisfactorily  arranged  both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.  He  was  told,  howewr, 
that  by  the  Act  of  1832,  as  in  the  clause 
proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Cardwell),  itw« 
enacted  that  the  occupiers  of  rooms  in  the 
colleges  and  halls  should  not  be  entitled 
to  vote  in  the  elections  of  Members  of 
Parliament  for  the  city  of  Oxford  or  bo- 
rough of  Cambridge.  It  should,  howew, 
be  remembered  that  at  the  time  the  col- 
leges were  extra-parochial  and  free  ft«n 
all  liabilities  to  pay  rates,  and  that  sinee 
then  they  had  been  included  in  the  parish 
boundaries,  and  had  become  liable  to  ihs 
payment  of  rates.  At  Oxford  he  beliefed 
the  Vice  Chancellor  distributed  the  rate 
among  the  bursars  of  the  various  college 
in  some  manner  which  suited  the  arraDg** 
ments  both  of  the  town  and  the  Uni?er- 
sity,  while  at  Cambridge  the  question  of 
rating  was  set  at  rest  in  1856  by  the  Cam- 
bridge Award  Act,  founded  on  the  award 
of  Sir  John  Patteson.    The  35th  eectioa 
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of  that  Act  bad  been  quoted  as  cutting 
away  the  ground  from  under  his  feet.  It 
provided  that  no  Member  of  the  University 
or  of  any  college  should  by  reason  of  any 
rate  on  the  property  occupied  by  the  Uni- 
Tersity  or  by  such  college  be  entitled  to 
be  registered  as  an  elector  of  the  borough, 
or  to  be  enrolled  as  a  burgess  thereof,  or 
be  compellable  to  serve  in  any  municipal 
office,  or  to  serve  or  be  empannelled  on  any 
jury,  or  to  do  any  other  service  imposed 
upon  ratepayers.  He  wished  to  point  out 
that  in  1856  there  was  no  idea  that  a 
lodger  franchise  would  be  introduced  or 
seriously  contemplated,  neither  was  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  the  law  of  the  land. 
Then,  again,  before  the  year  1856,  the 
University  of  Cambridge  paid  no  rates 
whatever,  and  therefore  it  was  only  fair 
that  they  should  be  exempted  from  serv- 
ing in  municipal  offices.  At  the  present 
time  they  paid,  as  they  thought,  more 
than  they  ought  towards  the  support  of 
the  municipality,  and  therefore  the  exemp- 
tion was  no  very  great  concession.  Since 
the  former  discussion  he  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  making  himself  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  a  considerable  number  of  the 
members  of  the  University  of  Oxford  which 
he  found  to  be  favourable  to  his  proposal. 
It  might,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  the  resi- 
dent members  of  that  University  had  taken 
no  steps  to  make  their  opinions  on  this 
question  known.  In  the  first  place  that 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
the  long  vacation  set  in  before  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  then  under 
discussion,  but  it  should  further  be  remem- 
bered that,  under  the  Bill  as  it  originally 
Btood  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Amendment  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Card  well), 
the  occupiers  of  college  rooms  would  have 
been  qualified  to  vote,  and  thus  the  old 
adage,  "  Let  a  sleeping  dog  lie,"  would 
naturally  have  suggested  a  policy  of  inac- 
tion. It  had  also  been  presumed  that  the 
University  of  Cambridge  was  opposed  to 
his  proposal,  but  the  Council  of  the  Senate 
passed  Resolutions  in  favour  of  it  on  the 
I6th  May,  last,  as  follows: — 

"1.  It  is  desirable  that  no  provision  be  Intro- 
daoed  into  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill, 
excluding  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  whose  name 
is  on  the  University  Register,  from  the  operation 
of  any  one  of  the  enfranchising  clauses  of  that 
BUI,  and  thereby  preventing  him  from  being  re- 
gistered as  an  elector  of  the  city  or  borough  in 
which  he  resides,  whether  he  resides  within  the 
precincts  of  a  college  or  not.  2.  It  is  also  desir^ 
able  that  provision  be  made,  if  necessary,  that 


such  graduate  shall  have  the  same  privilege  of 
being  registered  as  an  elector  of  the  city  or 
borough  in  which  he  resides,  by  reason  of  any 
such  enfranchising  clause,  as  if  his  name  were 
not  on  the  University  Register,  and  he  were  not 
resident  within  the  precincts  of  a  college.  3. 
Since  under  the  24th  section  of  the  Cambridge 
Award  Act,  the  whole  college  property  is  deemed 
to  be  in  the  occupation  of  the  college,  and  the 
\  college  is  assessed  for  the  same  in  its  corporate 
name,  it  is  further  desirable  that  individual 
meftbers  thereof,  or  students,  occupying  parts  of 
it  exclusively,  shall  be  regarded  either  as  com- 
pound householders  or  as  lodgers,  so  that  they 
may  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  electors  of 
the  borough  of  Cambridge,  by  reason  of  such 
exclusive  occupation,  anything  in  the  said  Cam- 
bridge Award  Act  or  in  any  other  Act  notwith- 
standing/* 

With  regard  to  the  town  of  Oxford  he  con- 
fessed that  he  had  only  had  an  opportunity 
of  making  himself  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  a  limited  number  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. With  the  exception  of  the  Town 
Council  he  believed  that  the  inhabitants 
had  not  publicly  expressed  their  opinions 
upon  this  point.  With  regard  to  Cam- 
bridge, an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had 
presented  a  Petition  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Mayor  and  inhabitants  of  Cam- 
bridge against  the  proposal.  He  would 
not  occupy  the  time  of  hon.  Gentlemen  by 
reading  this  document,  but  would  merely 
direct  their  attention  to  one  sentence  which 
he  must  own  tended  considerably  to  dimi- 
nish any  value  which  might  have  been 
attached  to  the  Petition.  The  petitioners 
actually  stated  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Amendment  he  (Mr.  Lowther)  proposed 
'*  would  virtually  confer  dual  votes  in  re- 
spect of  one  and  the  same  qualification." 
Now  they  must  either  have  believed  what 
they  said,  or,  they  did  not  ;  he  would 
take  the  more  charitable  view  and  assume 
that  they  did.  What  importance  however 
would  the  House  be  disposed  to  attach  to 
the  opinions  of  those  who  showed  them- 
selves to  be  so  grossly  ignorant  of  the 
subject  upon  which  they  undertook  to 
afford  information?  He  happened  to  be 
in  Cambridge  when  the  meeting  was  held, 
and  had  ascertained  that  the  meeting 
was  only  attended  by  about  250  persons, 
who  put  themselves  forward  as  represent- 
ing a  population  of  26,000.  The  resolu- 
tions which  were  embodied  in  the  Petition 
were  not  carried  without  discussion,  and 
the  meeting  was  not  by  any  means  unani- 
mously in  their  favour.  As  the  House 
was  determined  to  confer  the  privilege  of 
the  franchise  upon  every  ratepayiog  house- 
holder and  upon  lodgers,  he  could  not  see 
on  what  principle  they  could  withhold  a 
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similar  pritilege  from  those  whose  case  he 
now  submitted  to  their  consideration.  He 
would  only  detain  the  House  with  a  very 
few  words  in  conclusion  respecting  the 
claim  of  a  class  of  Toters  who  stood  upon 
an  entirely  different  footing  from  the  Mas- 
ters of  Arts  and  whose  case  was,  if  pos- 
sible, more  unanswerable  tlian  theirs,  and 
this  was  the  class  of  Bachelors  and  a4^1t 
undergraduates  who  possessed  no  vote  for 
the  University  and  who  thus  were  to  be 
marked  out  as  the  only  persons  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  were  unfit  for  the 
franchise.  On  what  grounds  of  justice  he 
would  like  to  know — while  the  franchise 
was  being  conferred  upon  every  householder 
and  £10  lodger  throughout  the  boroughs 
of  the  Kingdom — did  they  act?  Under 
what  pretext  was  it  proposed  to  disfran- 
chise these  intelligent  persons  ?  Was  it 
because  they  were  resident  for  purposes  of 
education  and  belonged  to  an  educated 
class?  If  so,  all  he  could  say  was  that 
never  since  the  growth  of  free  institutions 
had  a  more  monstrous  proposition  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  any  Legis- 
lative chamber  in  the  world. 

Amendment    proposed,    in    page  16, 

Clause  46,  line  16,  to  leave  out  from  the 

word  **  Conferred "  to  the  end  of  the 
Clause. — {Mr.  Lowtker,) 

Mr.  CARDWELL  said,  he  would  pro- 
mise to  be  brief,  because  of  the  anxiety  of 
the  House  to  proceed  to  the  other  QuestionA 
about  to  be  brought  forward.  The  pro- 
posal before  the  House  was  not  that  resi- 
dents in  academical  buildings  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  should  bear  all  the  burdens 
as  well  as  possess  the  privileges  of  citizens 
of  those  places  ;  if  it  were  so,  there  would 
be  some  force  in  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member.  It  was  not  consistent  to  propose 
to  alter  the  existing  law  regulating  the  two 
Universities  so  that  in  one  respect  they 
should  be  parts  of  towns,  while  in  others 
they  were  distinct.  Our  principle  had 
always  been  that  if  a  man  was  invested 
with  the  privileges  of  a  citizen  he  should 
also  discharge  the  duties  and  bear  the 
responsibilities  of  a  citizen.  When  the 
present  Bill  was  introduced  there  did  not 
appear  to  be  any  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  disturb  the  question  as 
it  stood.  A  change  of  this  kind,  if  made 
at  all, should  be  made  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  dealing  equally  with  the  franchises 
and  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zens.    If  they  invested  a  body  of  men  with 
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the  privileges  of  another  class  withont  at 
the  same  time  throwing  upon  them  a  share 
in  their  responsibilities  they  would  inevit- 
ably be  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord.      In 
opposing  the  Amendment  before  the  House 
he  hoped  he  should  not  be  told  that  he 
was  contending  for  disfranchisement.     He 
disclaimed  any  such  intention.     The  ques- 
tion before  the  House  was  whether  or  no 
they  should  disturb  the  existing  relations 
between  the  Universities  and  the  towns. 
From  time  immemorial  the  interests  of  the 
Universities   and   the   towns  or  boroughs       i 
had  been  kept  separate  and  distinct.    That 
which  represented  learning  should  not  be 
fused  with  that  which  represented  trade. 
The  House  ought  not  to  disturb   by  any 
Amendment  in  the  Reform  Bill  the  present 
system  of  rating,  which  had  been  settled  for 
many  years,  with  regard    both  to  Oxford 
and  Cambridge.     By  a  clause  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Act  expressly,  and  by  the  general 
Rcope  and  effect  of  the  Oxford  Act,  mem- 
bers of  Universities  and  colleges,  although 
liable  to  be  rated,  were  exempted  from  the 
discharge  of  all  municipal  and  parochial 
offices,  the  serving  on  juries,  ^c. ;   and 
anything  which  would  alter  or  change  that 
settlement    would    disturb    the    harmony 
which  now  prevailed  both  in  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.     It  was  doubtful  whether,  as 
the  clause  then   stood,  the   residents  in 
colleges   would    not    come    in   under  the 
lodger  clause.      If  so,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  intention  of  the  Bill.      The  object  of 
the  lodger  clause  was  to  introduce  into  the 
franchise  men  who  by  their  special  occu- 
pations  were  connected   with  commercial 
communities,  and  who  it  was  considered 
were  entitled  to  vote  for  Members  for  those 
particular  localities  ;  but  it  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  lodger  franchise  to  give  a 
vote  to  those  who  did  not  participate  ia 
the  general  interests  of  the  community, 
in  the   midst  of  which   they   resided  as 
lodgers.     As  it  was  doubtful   what   the 
effect    of    the    law    in    respect    to    this 
question  would  be  under  the  present  Bill 
it  would  be  better  for  the  House  to  de- 
cide it  rather  than  leave  it  to  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.      He  had 
presented  Petitions  from  the  city  of  Oxford, 
under  the  corporate   seal,  and  from  the    * 
borough  of  Cambridge,  at  a  meeting  pre- 
sided over  and  signed  by  the  Mayor,  in 
favour  of  the  clause.      He  had  believed  at 
the  time  that  the  Amendment  which  he  had 
proposed,  and  which  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Committee,  expressed  the  intentioos  of 
Her  Majesty's  Governmenty  and  he  trusted 
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that  they  would  uot  encourage  the  House 
to  agree  to  the  Motion  of  the  h on.  Member. 
Mr.  GATHORNB  HARDY  said,  he 
trusted  that  the  House,  in  consideration 
of  the  peculiar  position  in  which  he  was 
placed  with  regard  to  this  question,  would 
permit  him  to  saj  a  few  words  as  to  the 
conrse  which  he  proposed  to  take.  When 
the  clause  was  in  Committee  he  was  placed 
in  a  difficulty  in  consequence  of  what 
passed  between  his  right  hon.  Friend  and 
himself.  His  right  hon.  Friend  came  to 
him  and  asked  whether  there  was  any 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  Goyernment  to 
offer  opposition  to  the  Amendment  which 
he  proposed.  Having  ascertained  that 
such  opposition  was  not  intended,  he  in- 
formed his  right  hon.  Friend  of  the  fact 
and  consequently  felt  hound  to  rote  in  its 
favour.  He  must  confess  that  he  had  la- 
boured under  a  great  misapprehension  as  to 
the  tiews  taken  of  this  matter.  The  Uni- 
Tersities  had  been  to  a  great  extent  in  re- 
cess ;  but  communications  had  been  made  to 
him  entirely  adverse  to  the  course  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  and  the  representations 
which  had  been  made  to  him  were  to  the 
effect  that  they  did  not  dread  the  collision 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  antici- 
pated. The  right  hon.  Gentleman's  argu- 
ment was  scarcely  consistent,  because 
lodgers  were  not  called  upon  to  perform 
those  duties  of  citizenship  to  which  house- 
holders were  liable;  and  if  the  members  of 
colleges  and  Universities  residing  in  col- 
leges came  upon  the  register  as  lodgers 
they  would  not  be  called  upon  any  more 
than  other  lodgers  to  discharge  parochial 
offices  and  duties.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, in  support  of  his  views  with  regard 
to  Oxford,  had  quoted  from  the  Cambridge 
Act,  which  excluded  the  residents  in  Col- 
leges who  paid  rates  from  the  discharge 
of  parochial  duties  and  offices  ;  but  in  the 
city  of  Oxford,  the  University  was  repre- 
sented on  the  local  board  and  among  the 
guardians  of  the  poor.  The  rating  was 
pot  dpon  the  bursars,  and  though  each 
separate  room  was  not  rated  by  the  over- 
seers of  the  poor  in  each  college,  the  pro- 
portion of  rating  was  ascertained  and  the 
occupiers  of  rooms  had  to  pay  their  pro- 
portion, in  addition  to  their  rent.  There- 
fore they  were  placed  in  a  peculiar  position. 
He  admitted  that,  so  long  as  they  remained 
in  that  position,  they  could  not  come  upon 
the  register  asrated-householders;  but  the 
question  before  the  Committee  was  whe- 
ther, by  putting  into  the  Bill  that  which 
was  not  there  before,  they  would  exclude 


from  the  register  such  intelligent  lodgers 
as  these.  It  was  said  that  they  had  already 
a  vote  for  the  University  ;  but  they  did  not 
vote  on  the  ground  of  their  residence,  but 
as  members  of  the  University.  The  resi- 
dents of  the  Universities  did  not  vote  as 
residents  ;  they  voted  in  virtue  of  their 
degrees.  They  did  not  vote  as  residents 
in  colleges,  but  as  members  of  Convoca- 
tion. In  the  new  state  of  things  the  col- 
leges must  be  considered  part  of  the  town, 
and  when  a  new  franchise  was  introduced, 
that  of  lodgers  who  did  not  take  part  in 
the  local  government,  and  did  not  pay  rates, 
on  what  principle  were  these  lodgers  to  be 
admitted,  and  the  residents  of  colleges 
excluded,  who  did  take  part  in  the  local 
government,  and  who  did  pay  the  rates 
through  the  bursars?  What  were  the 
objections  to  the  proposal  ?  It  was  said 
that  they  would  be  brought  into  collision 
with  the  corporation  of  Oxford.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  was  a  member 
of  the  local  board,  and  was  one  of  the 
guardians  of  that  city,  and  had  he  found 
that  any  of  those  dreadful  collisions  had 
occurred  ?  He  quite  agreed,  that  as  long 
as  the  University  and  colleges  of  Oxford 
were  kept  perfectly  distinct  from  the  cor- 
poration, a  good  deal  might  be  said  for  his 
view  ;  but  when  a  new  state  of  things  was 
to  be  established,  by  which  lodgers  were 
to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise,  he  did  not 
see  how  they  could  exclude  persons  who 
performed  all  the  duties  of  lodgers,  and 
who,  although  they  were  not  rated  per- 
sonally, paid  rates  through  the  bursar  of 
their  college.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  felt  bound  to  support  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  KEATE  said,  he  was  anxious,  as 
one  who  had  been  mixed  up  both  with  the 
city  and  the  University  of  Oxford  for  a 
long  time,  to  say  a  word  on  this  subject. 
As  a  Liberal  and  a  Radical  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  Amendment ;  but  if  it 
passed  it  would  be  quite  useless  for  a  Con- 
servative to  show  himself  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  for  the  next  twenty  years. 
He  (Mr.  Neate)  felt  quite  sure  that  to 
agree  to  the  Amendment  would  be  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  that  confidence 
and  affection  which  existed  between  the 
University  and  the  city.  The  University 
had  taken  care  to  maintain  its  existence 
entirely  apart  from  that  of  the  corporation; 
and  the  great  body  of  the  colleges  knew 
nothing  about  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and 
took  no  interest  whatever  in  them.  He 
trusted  that  the  House  would  not  give  its 
sanction  to  what  he  felt  to  be  an  outrage 
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on  the  inhabitants  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. 

Mb.  beach  said,  that  the  question 
was  not  whether  they  were  by  this  pro- 
posal to  adyance  the  interests  of  the  Con- 
seryative  or  Liberal  party  ;  but  simply 
whether  they  were  to  do  an  act  of  justice, 
and  enable  those  who  bore  the  burdens  of 
the  place  to  exercise  its  constitutional  pri- 
vileges. Seeing  that  a  franchise  had  been 
introduced  for  lodgers  who  bore  no  part  of 
the  burdens  of  the  community  among 
whom  they  lived,  he  maintained  that  no 
answer  but  an  affirmative  one  could  be 
given  to  the  question. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
if  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  studied  the  Act 
of  Parliament  founded  on  the  Cambridge 
Award,  which  related  to  the  subject,  he 
would  probably  have  come  to  a  different 
conclusion.  It  was  distinctly  laid  down 
that,  although  liable  to  contribute  to  the 
rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  members  of  the 
University  were  not  to  be  liable  to  the 
other  municipal  and  parochial  burdens. 
Lodgers  were  admitted  to  the  franchise 
as  householders  in  the  second  degree ;  but 
when  the  household  franchise  was  in  ques- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  Reform  Act,  the 
Universities  were  expressly  excluded  from 
that  franchise  in  the  towns  in  which 
they  were  situated.  The  members  of  the 
Colleges  resided  within  them  simply  for 
academical  purposes,  and  not  from  any 
connection  with  the  town.  To  give  mem- 
bers of  the  Universities  votes  for  the  towns 
would  be  simply  introducing  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  University  over  the  local 
element  at  the  town  elections.  It  was 
said  that  the  numbers  introduoed  would 
not  be  very  great ;  but  the  supremacy  of 
the  Universities  would  not  depend  on  num- 
bers only.  The  University  electors,  though 
not  numerically  preponderant,  were  persons 
of  great  social  position.  If  they  took 
away  from  the  towns  the  right  to  say 
**  This  is  our  franchise  ;  you  have  your 
own,''  they  might  depend  upon  it  that  the 
University  influence  would  be  exercised 
in  a  manner  galling  to  the  inhabitants. 
They  would  be  giving  a  boon  of  no  great 
value  to  the  Universities  and  would  be 
doing  a  great  injury  to  the  towns.  They 
had  heard  much  of  University  but  little  of 
town  opinion.  A  petition  bearing  the  cor- 
porate seal  had  been  presented  from  Oxford 
against  the  proposal,  and  from  Cambridge 
there  had  been  a  similar  petition.  [Mr. 
Powell  :  Not  similar.]    He  did  not  mean 


that  it  had  the  corporate  seal  affixed,  but 
its  prayer  was  the  same  ;  while  there  had 
been  none  from  either  of  these  towns  in 
favour  of  the  clause. 

Mr.  LOWTHER:  There  has  been  one 
from  Cambridge  bearing  500  signatures. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  :  He  had 
not  heard  of  that  till  this  moment ;  nor, 
he  suspected,  had  the  hon.  Member  him- 
self, for  if  he  had  been  aware  of  it  at  the 
time,  he  would  certainly  have  mentioned  it 
in  his  speech.  If  such  was  the  fact  it 
appeared,  no  doubt,  to  show  that  there 
were  500  persons  in  Cambridge  favour- 
able to  the  proposal,  but  he  was  much 
surprised  to  hear  it.  One  thing  was 
quite  clear,  that  if  the  Amendments 
were  carried  they  would  be  giving  to 
the  towns  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  a 
right  to  call  on  the  House  in  its  future 
legislation  to  equalize  the  Members  of  the 
Universities  and  the  citizens  for  all  pur- 
poses whatsoever  —  for  municipal  as  well 
as  for  political  puposes,  and  in  that  case 
the  whole  local  government  of  those  towns 
would  have  to  be  re-modelled.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  not  now  reverse  the 
decision  which  they  had  come  to  by  a  con- 
siderable majority  when  the  question  was 
before  them  on  a  former  occasion. 

Sir  WILLIAM    HEATHCOTE  said, 
he  was  rather  surprised  at  the  argument 
of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  that  a  con- 
stituency would  be  injured   by  having   a 
variety  of  elements  contained  in  it.     He 
could  not  understand  how  the  introduction 
of  a  number  of  educated  gentlemen  living 
at  Oxford  could  have  a  deleterious  effect. 
There  was  fallacy  in  the  argument  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  that  the  influence 
of  the  members  of  the  University  as  cus- 
tomers and   employers  would   be  in   any 
way  materially  increased  by  their  admis- 
sion as  voters  into  the  town  constituency 
All  those    influences    which   they    would 
then    have    they    possessed    at    present. 
When  this  question  was  before  the  Com- 
mittee a  short  time  ago,  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  disturb   the   rating  arrangements 
between  the  Universities  and  the  towns. 
He  had  before  his  eyes  the  way  the  com- 
pound-householder  had    been  dealt  with, 
and  he  was  unwilling  to  expose  the  ami- 
cable relations  between  the  Universities  and 
the  towns  to  any  derangement.     But  no 
one  could  say  that   the  inhabitant  of  a 
room  was  a  rated  householder,  and  there- 
fore  the  only   question    which    remained 
was,  whether  the  Members  of  the  UniTersi- 
ties  could  be  introduced  as  lodgers  ?  Be 
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had  considerable  doubts  upon  the  subject, 
but  he  could  not  understand  how  the  pro- 
posal was  to  lead  to  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
apprehended.  When  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Richmond 
enlarged  upon  the  different  duties  and 
rights  of  the  Universities  and  the  towns, 
they  left  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the 
giTing  of  a  TOte  to  the  members  of  the 
Universities  would  not  interfere  with 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  They  would 
remain  just  as  they  were.  He  did  not  see 
on  what  principle  the  objection  to  this 
Amendment  could  now  rest,  and  .therefore, 
though  he  did  nottittach  so  much  import- 
ance to  the  Amendment  as  some  hon. 
Friends  of  his  did,  he  should  vote  in  its 
favour. 

Question  pot,  "  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Bill." 

The  House  divided :  — Ayes  84 ;  Noes 
145 :  Majority  61. 


Aoland,  T.  D. 
Adam,  W.  P. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
AyrtOD,  A.  S. 
Baines,  E. 
Baroett,  H. 
Bazley,  T. 
Bailer,  Sir  E.  M. 
Butler,  C.  S. 
Buxton,  Sir  T.  F. 
Candlish,  J. 


AYES. 

Holden,  I. 
Howes,  E. 
Hughes,  T. 
Hughes,  W.  B, 
Ingham,  R. 
Kennedy,  T. 
King,  hon.  P.  J.  L. 
Kinglake,  A.  W. 
Lawrence,  W. 
Leatham,  W.  H. 
Leeman,  G. 


Cardwell,  rt.  hon.  £.  M'Laren,  D. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  0.  Martin,  C.  W. 

Cheetham,  J.  Martin,  P.  W. 

Clinton,  Ix)rd  E.  P.  MUl,  J.  S. 

Collier,  Sir  R.  P.  Morris,  W. 

Cowen,  J.  Murphy,  N.  D. 

Craufurd,  E.  H.  J.  Norwood,  0.  M. 

Crawford,  R.  W.  O'Brien,  Sir  P. 

Denman,  hon.  O.  O'Donoghue,  The 

Dodson,  J.  6.  O'Loghlen,  Sir  C.  M. 

Duff,  M.  E.  G.  Onslow,  G. 

Esmonde,  J.  Palmer,  Sir  R. 

Erans,  T.  W.  Pelham,  Lord 

Ewing,  H.  E.  Crum-  Pollard-Urquhart,  W. 

Forster,  C.  Potter,  E. 

Forster,  W.  E.  Rebow,  J.  G. 

Fortescue,  hon.  D.  F.  Robertson,  D. 

Gilpin,  C.  Rothschild,  N.  M.  de 

Gladstone,  W,  H.  Salomons,  Alderman 

Glyo,  G.  G.  Samuda,  J.  IVA. 

Goldsmid,  Sir  F.  H.  Seely,  G. 

Gregory,  W.  H.  Sherriff,  A.  C. 

Grey,  rt.  hon.  Sir  G.  Smith,  J.  A. 

Hadfield,  G.  Smith,  J.  B. 

Hanroer,  Sir  J.  Stansfeld,  J. 

Harris,  J.  D.  Synan,  E.  J. 

Hay,  Lord  J,  Trevelyan,  G.  0. 

Hayter,  A.  D.  Vanderbyl,  P. 

Headlam,  rt.  hn.  T.  £.  Western,  Sir  T.  B. 

Henderton,J.  Wyyill,  M. 

VOL.  CLXXXYIIL    [third  series.] 


Toung,  G. 
Toung,  R. 


TBLLBBS. 

Neate,  C. 
Simeon,  Sir  J. 


NOES. 

Adderley,  rt.  hn.  G.  B.  Huddleston,  J.  W. 

Amberley,  Viscount  Jervis,  Major 

Anson,  hon.  Major  JoUiffe,  hon.  H.  H. 

Arkwright,  R.  Jones,  D. 

Aytoun,  R.  S.  Karslake,  Sir  J.  B. 

Baggallay,  R.  Karslake,  E.  K. 

Bagge,  Sir  W.  Kavanagh,  A. 

Barrington,  Viscount  Knight,  F.  W. 

Bathurst,  A.  A.  Knightley,  Sir  R. 

Beach,  W.  W.  B.  Knox,  hon.  CoL  S. 

Beaumont,  H.  F.  Labouchere,  U. 

Beecroft,  G.  S.  Lacon,  Sir  E. 

Bentinck,  G.  0.  Langton,  W.  G. 

Bowen,  J.  B.  Lefroy,  A. 

Brett,  W.  B.  Lennox,  Lord  G.  G. 

Bridges,  Sir  B.  W.  Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 

Brooks,  R.  Leslie,  C.,P. 

Bruce,  Lord  E.  Lewis,  H. 

Bruce,  C.  Liddell,  hon.  H.  G. 

Bruce,  Sir  H.  H.  Lindsay,  hon.  Col.  C. 

Burrell,  Sir  P.  Lusk,  A. 

Capper,  C.  M'Lagan,  P. 

Gartwright,  Colonel  Mainwaring,  T. 

Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.  Manners,  rt.  hn.  Lord  J. 

Chatterton,  rt.  hn.  H.  E.  Manners,  Lord  G.  J. 

Clinton,  Lord  A.  P.  Mitchell,  A. 

Cobbold,  J.  C.  Monk,  C.J. 

Cochrane,  A.  D.  R.W.B.  Montagu,  rt.hn.  Lord  R. 

Cox,  W.  T.  Montgomery,  Sir  G. 

Crosstey,  Sir  F.  Morgan,  0. 

Curzon,  Viscount  Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 

Dawson,  R.  P.  Naas,  Lord 

Dickson,  Major  A,  G.  Neville- Grenville,  R. 

Dimsdale,  R.  Noel,  hon.  G.  J. 

Disraeli,  rt.  hon.  B.  Packe,  C.  W. 

Du  Cane,  C .  Parker,  Major  W. 

Dyott,  Colonel  R.  Patten,  rt.  hon.  Col.  W, 

Eckersley,  N.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 

Egerton,  Sir  P.  G.  Peel,  rt.  hon.  General 

Egerton,  E.  C.  Piatt,  J. 

Egerton,  hon.  W.  Powell,  F.  S. 

Blcho.  Lord  -  Pugh,  D. 

Fawoett,  H.  *  Repton,  G.  W.  J. 

Fergusson,  Sir  J.  Robertson,  P.  F. 

Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P.  Roebuck,  J.  A. 

Galway,  Viscount  Rolt,  Sir  J. 

Goldney,  G.  Royston,  Viscount 

Gooch,  Sir  D.  Sandford,  G.  M.  W. 

Goodson,  J.  Selwyn,  C.  J. 

Gore,  J.  R.  O.  Seveme,  J.  E. 

Gray,  Lieut.-Colonel  Seymour,  G.  H. 

Greenall,  G.  Seymour,  H.  D. 

Griffith,  C.  D.  Simonds,  W.  B. 

Gurney,  rt.  hon.  R.  Stanhope,  J.  B. 

Hamilton,  rt.hn. Lord  C.  Stanley,  Lord 

Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J.  Stronge,  Sir  J.  M. 

Hardy,  rt.  hon.  G.  Sturt,  U.  G. 

Hardy,  J.  .Sturt,  Lt.-Col.  N. 

Hartley,  J.  Taylor,  Colonel  T.  E. 

Hay,  Sir  J.  C.  D.  Thorold,  Sir  J.  H. 

Heathcote,  Sir  W.  Thynne,  Lord  H.  F. 

Hervey,  Lord  A.  H.  C.  Torrens,  R. 

Herbert,  hon.  Col.  P.  Treeby,  J.  W. 

Hibbert.  J.  T.  Trevor,  Lord  A.E.Hill- 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T.  Trollope,  rt.  hon.  Sir  J. 

Hodgson,  W.  N.  Turner,  C. 

Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B.  Vance,  J. 

Hotham,  Lord  'Walker,  Biajor  G.  G. 
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Walpole,  rt.hD.  S.H. 
Walsh,  A. 
Whitmore,  H. 
Wise,  H.  C. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wyld,  J. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W, 


Wynne,  W.  R.  M. 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TXLLXRB. 

Lowther,  J, 
6or»t,  J.  E. 


The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER moved  the  adoption  of  the  Schedule 
containing  the  following  list  of  "  Offices  of 
Profit,"  the  interchange  of  which  by  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Crown  might  henceforward 
be  made  without  any  vacating  of  seats  : — 

"  Lord  High  Treasurer,  Commissioner  for  ex- 
ecuting the  OflBces  of  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer 
of  Great  Britain  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Ire- 
land, President  of  the  Privy  Council,  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Committee  of  Council  for  Education, 
Comptroller  of  Her  Majesty's  Household,  Trea- 
surer of  Her  Majesty's  Household,  Vice  Cham- 
berlain of  Aer  Majesty's  Household,  Equerry 
or  Groom  in  Waiting  on  Her  M^esty,  Any 
Principal  Secretary  of  State,  Chancellor  and 
Under  Treasurer  of  Her  Majesty's  Exchequer, 
Paymaster  General,  Postmaster  General,  Lord 
High  Admiral,  Commissioner  for  executing  the 
Office  of  Lord  High  Admiral,  Commissioner  of 
Her^Majesty's  Works  and  Public  Buildings,  First 
Church  Estates  Commissioner,  President  of  the 
4  Committee  of  Priyy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plan- 
tations, Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Commis- 
sioner for  Administering  the  Laws  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Poor  in  England,  Chancellor  of  the  Duohy 
of  Lancaster,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  Judge  Advocate 
General,  Attorney  General  for  England,  Solicitor 
General  for  England,  Lord  Advocate  for  Scotland, 
Solicitor  General  for  Scotland,  Attorney  General 
for  Ireland,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland. 

New  Schedule  (F)  brought  up,  and  read 
the  first  and  second  time. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  the 
list  ought  to  be  confined  to  those  officers 
of  the  Crown  who,  in  ^the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  taoated  office 'upon  a  change 
of  Government.  But  ''the  first  Church 
Estates  Commissioner *'  and  the  "Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls "  were  entirely  out* 
side  that  category,  and  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand  on  what  priooiple 
either  office  was  introduced.  It  was  cer- 
tainly possible  that  "  the  first  Church 
Estates  Commissioner  "  might  afterwards 
be  appointed  to  some  political  office  in  the 
Government ;  the  office  itself,  however, 
was  not  a  political,  but  a  permanent  office, 
Such  a  change  would  not  therefore  be  from 
one  office  to  another  ejusdem  generis^  but 
would  be  a  change  from  a  non-political  to 
a  political  office.  This  was  not  the  sort  of 
change  which  the  House  meant  to  facilitate 
without  loss  of  seat.  The  case  of  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  more  extraordinary 
still.  Although  a  very  eloquent  speech 
was  made  by  Lord  Maoaulay  which  induced 


the  House  to  allow  the  Master  of  the  Bdli 
to  retain  his  seat  there,  he  was  unable  to 
see  why  one  Judge  alone  should  be  able  to 
sit  in  this  House.  That,  however,  wt8 
not  now  the  question.  It  was  not  likdj, 
although  it  was  possible,  that  the  Mtitsr 
of  the  Rolls  should  ever  be  chosen  to  fill  a 
political  office.  But  the  Attornej  Geoenl 
might  be  made  Master  of  the  Bolls.  Wu 
his  constituency  to  have  no  choice  bot  to 
retain  him  as  their  representative,  altboogh 
by  becoming  a  Judge  he  had  eeased  to  be 
a  politician  ?  He  moved  the  omission  of 
those  two  offices  from  the  Schedule. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  was  prepared  to  adopt  tbe 
suggestion  of  the  hoif.  and  learned  Gen* 
tleman.  He  had  felt  great  doubt  from  the 
first  as  to  the  introduction  of  these  tvo 
cases,  and  agreed  that  the  principle  on 
which  the  list  was  based  would  not  tpplj 
to  them. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  he  did 
not  believe  the  country  knew  or  woold  ap- 
prove the  changes  involved.  He  mom 
the  omission  of  the  Paymaster  General. 

Amendment  negcUived, 
Schedule,  as  amended,  cMed. 

Schedule  (B.) 

Mb.  AYRTON  said,  he  rose  to  more 
that,  instead  of  conferring  a  Member  oa 
Darlington,  one  should  be  given  to  Wssdi* 
worth.  The  county  of  Durham,  with 
540,000  inhabitants,  already  sent  te& 
Members'  to  Parliament,  and  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  it  three  more.  What  were 
Darlington's  claims  to  representation  ?  I^ 
was  populated,  for  the  most  part,  bj  an 
ignorant  community,  while  Wandsworth 
was  a  suburb  increasing  in  intelligeDOO  m^ 
wealth  ;  and  Surrey,  the  county  in  which  ij 
stood,  with  a  much  larger  population  oi 
highly  educated  people  than  Durham,  ^ 
turned  only  eleven  Members  to  Parli** 
ment.  He  was  not  asking  the  House  te 
create  a  new  constituency  ;  Wandswortfl 
was  already  a  municipal  borough  incorpo- 
rated for  all  the  purposes  of  local  goiem* 
ment,  and  was  quite  fit  for  represenUlioO' 
Darlington  had  a  population  of  some  13,0w» 
which,  by  going  to  surrounding  diBtr»cl«» 
might  be  raised  to  16,000.  WsndeworU 
had  a  population  of  70,000,  and  a  ratesW 
value  of  £360,000.  In  relative  valwiwo 
the  difference  between  the  two  towni  »•* 
most  marked.  That  of  Darlington  was  ifl- 
significant.  He  did  not  know  that  I)Arlu>r 
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ton  was  distiDgtiiBhed  for  anything,  ezoept 
that  it  bad  more  public-honses  according 
to  the  population  than  any  other  place. 
He  Baif  no  reason  why  Stockton  should  be 
selected  as  well  as  Darlington.  It  appeared 
the  only  reason  was  that  the  two  towns 
were  connected  by  a  railway.  Between 
them  it  was  impossible  to  make  up  such  a 
population  as  would  do  more  than  justify 
the  grouping  them  together  into  one 
borough.  The  Judge  AdTocate  appeared 
to  have  been  consulted  on  the  claims  of  the 
county  of  Durham  as  he  had  been  pre- 
viously on  the  claims  of  the  University  of 
Durham,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
been  equally  successful  in  urging  that  these 
three  dusty,  dingy,  dirty  towns  should 
enjoy  a  peculiar  and  exclusiye  privilege 
which  had  not  been  conferred  by  this  Bill 
upon  any  other  county  in  England.  Either 
the  solicitations  of  his  Colleague  on  the 
Treasury  Bench  or  the  extreme  activity 
displayed  by  the  Members  from  the  North 
in  pressing  npon  the  Government  the 
claims  of  these  small  places  had  caused 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fall 
into  the  error  of  not  giving  due  attention 
to  the  boroughs  in  the  South.  In  his 
opinion  this  was  a  matter  which  the  House 
ought  to  consider  before  it  parted  with 
the  Bill,  and  he  therefore  moved  that 
Wandsworth  be  substituted  for  Darlington. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in  Sche- 
dnle  (B),  to  leave  out  the  words 


Darham 


Darliogton 


Townships  of-^ 
Darlington 
Haugbcon-le«Skeme 
Gookerton 


In  order  to  insert  the  words 


Surrey 


Wandsworth 


Wandsworth,  Clapham, 
Tooting,  Streatham, 
Saint  Mary  Battersea, 
Putney,  and  so  much  of 
the  parish  of  Lambeth 
as  is  not  inoluded  in 
the  Borough  of  Lam- 
beth 

-^Mr,  Ayrtont) 
—instead  thereof. 

MR.HENDERSON  said,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  had  never  passed  beyoiid 
the  Tees  and  gone  into  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, or  he  would  not  have  ventured  to 
make  the  extraordinary  statements  which 
he  had  just  laid  before  the  House.  In  the 
present  instance  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  satisfactorily  proved  his  entire  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  population  which  he  had 
attempted  to  disparage.     Those  who  re- 


sided within  eighteen  or  twenty  miles  of 
Darlington  were  accustomed  to  regard  it  as 
a  borough  which  was  distinguished  by  its 
industry  and  commercial  activity.  In  order 
to  show  that  the  spirit  of  the  people  was 
very  different  from  what  it  had  been  repre- 
sented to  be  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  it  was  only  necessary  to  remark 
that  Darlington  was  the  first  town  which 
adopted  the  great  •  railway  system,  and 
which  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  the 
great  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  In 
1851  the  population  was  11.512,  but  in 
1866  it  had  increased  to  27,000,  and  the 
rateable  value  had  increased  from  £39,000 
to  £79,000.  It  had  the  largest  cattle 
market  in  the  North  of  England.  Then  it 
was  the  coaling  town  of  the  southern  divi- 
sion, and  the  seat  of  a  considerable  textile 
manufacture,  besides  which  it  had,  perhaps, 
a  more  perfect  railway  communication  than 
any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  It  pos- 
sessed all  those  elements  of  success  which 
would,  at  no  distant  day,  make  it  the  great 
centre  of  the  iron  district.  Darlington 
was  pre-eminently  qualified  to  be  repre- 
sented in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  short  ' 
time  ago  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
the  Tower  Hamlets  had  favoured  the  House 
with  a  strong  philippic  as  to  the  necessity 
of  making  progress  with  this  Bill.  He 
therefore  hoped  he  would  not  now  delay 
that  progress  by  re-opening  the  Schedules. 
At  all  events,  he  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  not  assent  to  such  a 
course  even  in  order  to  enable  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets 
to  say  that  he  had  created  the  new  borough 
of  Wandsworth. 

Mr.  LOCKE  KING  said,  he  thought 
he  was  somewhat  better  acquainted  than 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
with  the  county  of  Surrey.  The  popula- 
tion of  East  Surrey  was  about  800,000 
altogether,  but  when  the  boroughs  were 
excluded  it  was  not  much  over  200,000. 
They  were  divided  into  districts  of  about 
100,000  each.  If  the  70.000  in  Wands- 
worth and  the  neighbourhood  were  taken 
from  Mid  Surrey,  there  would  scarcely  be 
any  population  left.  Of  all  the  towns  in 
Surrey,  Croydon  had  tho  best  claim  to  be 
represented.  It  numbered  between  40,000 
and  50,000  inhabitants,  and  had  been  in- 
troduced into  almost  every  Reform  Bill, 
though  eventually  it  had  been  invariably 
omitted  ;  but  with  regard  to  giving  Par- 
liamentary representation  to  Wandsworth 
there  had  been  no  agitation  whatever.  He 
had  not  felt  it  bis  duty  to  press  for  a 
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Member  for  Croydon,  because  the  popula- 
tion of  the  new  division  of  East  Surrey 
was  80  reduced  that  if  Croydon  were  sub*- 
tracted  from  it  only  a  comparatively  small 
population  would  be  left.  Under  all  the 
circumstances,  however,  he  must  either 
move  some  Amendment  in  favour  of  Croy- 
don or  else  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  hoped  the  House  would  not 
be  seduced  into  re-opening  the  Schedules. 
He  wished  to  make  one  remark  on  this 
subject  without  entering  at  all  into  the 
variety  of  considerations  which  must  be 
attended  to  in  deciding  upon  such  a  ques- 
tion as  the  re-distribution  of  seats.  He 
would  merely  recall  to  the  recollection  of 
hon.  Members  the  circumstance  that  no 
additional  representative  had  been  given  to 
the  county  of  Durham.  In  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  there  were  in 
that  portion  of  the  kingdom  more  signs  of 
rapid  development  and  increasing  industry 
than  in  any  part  of  the  country  which  was 
not  represented.  In  the  southern  division 
of  the  county  there  was  not  a  single  Par- 
liamentary borough. 

Question,  '*  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Schedule," 
put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mb.  CHEETHAM  moved  an  alteration 

of  the  temporary  boundaries  of   the  new 

borough  of  Staleybridge,  by  the  omission 

of  the  words — 

**  Remaining  portion  of  the  township  of  Dukin- 
field,  township  of  Stayley,  and  the  district  of  the 
local  board  of  health  of  Mossley.'' 

Another  Amendment  proposed. 

In  Schedule  (B),  page  19,  line  8,  to  leave  out 
the  words  '*  remaining  portion  of  Township  of 
Dukinfield,  Township  of  Staylej,  and  District  of 
the  Local  Board  of  Health  of  Mossley." — {Mr, 
Cheatham,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Schedule." 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  hoped  the  Amendment 
would  not  be  pressed,  as  the  proposed 
boundaries  were  temporary,  and  must  be 
determined  by  the  Boundary  Commis- 
sioners. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdraton. 

Schedule  (C). 

Mr.  SANDFORD  moved  that  the  pa- 
rish of  West  Ham  should  be  added  to 
the  borough  of  Hackney.  At  the  last 
census  the  population  of  the  parish  was 

Mr.  Locke  King 


38,000  and  now  it  was  50,000.  As  ths 
parish  was  large  enough  for  independent 
representation,  and  the  population  was  more 
borough  than  county,  it  was  not  right  thtt 
it  should  be  merged  in  the  county.  He 
trusted  he  should  receive  the  support  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  the  pro- 
posal formed  part  of  their  original  pro- 
position. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in  Sche- 
dule (C),  after  the  words  *•  Boroogh  of 
Hackney,"  to  add  the  words  "tbepamh 
of  West  Ham."— (ifr.  Sandford.) 

Mr.  BUTLER:  I  cannot  understand, 
Sir,  upon  what  principle  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maldon  thinks  it  desirable  to  add  the 
large  parish  of  West  Ham  to  the  enomooi 
borough  of  Hackney.  The  propoeed  bo- 
rough of  Hackney  already  contains  a  popa* 
lation  of  400,000,  and  the  present  number 
of  electors  exceeds  21,000.  Under  this 
Bill  the  number  of  voters  most  exceed 
30,000,  and  will  probably  approach  40,000. 
This  being  the  case,  is  it  desirable  to  ex- 
tend the  size  of  such  a  boroogh— ought 
we  not  rather  to  reduce  it  ?  Again,  is  it 
wise  to  take  a  parish  from  a  county  and 
introduce  it  into  the  metropolitan  area! 
It  is  not  in  the  same  county.  It  is  not 
even  within  the  limits  of  the  metropolitan 
Board  of  Works.  The  parish  of  West 
Ham  contains  50,000  inhabitants-large 
enough  for  separate  representation— and  if 
the  hon.  Member  is  anxious  that  it  ahoold 
be  severed  from  Essex,  perhaps  he  will 
consider  the  propriety  of  moving  that  »t 
should  have  one  Member,  but  1  am  enre 
on  reflection  he  will  not  press  the  Hoiae 
to  add  it  to  a  large  borough  already  nnffl- 
bering  400,000  inhabitants.  Sir,  W 
Ham  is  not  desirous  of  being  disconnected 
from  the  county  of  Essex,  nor  is  the  bo- 
rough of  Hackney  desirous  of  the  union. 
I  trust,  therefore,  the  hon.  Gentleman  will 
withdraw  the  Motion  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  dividing  the  House,  and  I  hope  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, having  himself  withdrawn  .West 
Ham  from  the  Schedule,  will  not  consent  to 
its  being  again  added. 

Sir  T.  F.  BUXTON  said,  this  proposal 
had  been  made  before,  but  it  had  been 
withdrawn  because  it  was  unpopular  m 
West  Ham  itself. 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  BXCHB- 
QUER  said,  the  addition  of  West  Ham  w 
Hackney  would  lead  to  a  total  reconstmc- 
tion  of  the  representation  of  the  county  ol 
Essex.     The  Committee  would  not  haie 
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made  a  third  difiBion  of  the  county  if  West 
Ham  had  been  taken  out,  and  the  House 
would  hardlj  sanction  such  a  re-construc- 
tion of  the  representation  as  was  now  pro- 
posed. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  it  would 
be  better  for  the  county  and  for  West 
Ham  if  it  could  be  formed  into  a  borough. 

Question,  '*  That  those  words  be  there 
added,"  put,  and  negatived. 

Schedule  (D). 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  he  had  another 
Amendment  on  the  subject  of  Essex,  which 
had  been  badly  treated.  The  divisions 
displayed  ignorance  of  its  geography.  He 
moyed  that  Colchester  should  be  inserted 
instead  of  Braintree  as  the  place  for  hold- 
ing the  elections  for  North-East  Essex. 
Colchester  was  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
dinsion  than  Braintree,  it  was  the  capital 
of  the  county,  and  it  was  on  the  main  line 
of  railway. 

Another  Amendment  proposed  in  Sche- 
dule (D),  to  leave  out  the  word  "  Brain- 
tree "  and  insert  the  word  "  Colchester." 
— (3fr.  Sandford.) 

Sir  THOMAS  WESTERN  said,  he 
thought  the  question  peculiarly  one  for  the 
Boundary  Commissioners. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Maldon  was  labouring  under 
an  erroneous  impression.  The  names  in 
the  Schedule  were  merely  temporary,  and 
the  Boundary  Commissioners  were  to  de- 
cide in  what  places  the  elections  should  be 
held. 

Question,  "  That  the  word  '  Braintree ' 
Btand  part  of  the  Schedule,''  put,  and 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  ATRTON  moved  the  recom- 
mittal of  the  Bill  in  order  to  add  to 
Clause  5  words,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be,  in  cases  where  the  rent  of  a  house  was 
paid  at  shorter  periods  than  three  months, 
to  make  the  owner  as  well  as  the  occupier 
liable  for  the  payment  of  rates. 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
hoped  the  House  would  not  assent  to  the 
proposal.  The  Amendment  would  throw 
upon  the  landlord  of  all  these  tenements  an 
obligation  for  which  at  present  he  was  not 
liable,  without  any  compensation  whatever. 
There  would  arise  all  the  questions  which 
had  led  to  the  system  of  compounding — 
namely,  whether  houses  were  occupied  or 
not  at  the  time  the  rate  was  made.  Having 
now  gone  through  Committee  and  come  to 


the  end  of  the  Amendments,  he  did  not 
think  the  House  would  be  prepared  to 
enter  upon  the  immense  question  of  the 
compound-householders. 

Mb.  HARVEY  LEWIS  said,  he  might 
mention  that  the  loss  of  rates  in  the  metro- 
politan parishes,  occasioned  by  the  Amend- 
ments in  the  Bill,  would  be  very  great. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, ''  That  the 
Bill  here-committed  in  respect  of  Clause  5," 
— {Mr.  Ayrton,) — put,  and  negatived. 

Bill  to  be  read  the  third  time  upon 
Monday  next.    [Bill  250.] 

SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

COVENANTED  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

IN  BOMBAY. 

IfOTIOK  FOB  AN  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  grant  duff  :  The  Motion  which 
I  intend  to  make  will  not  require  many 
sentences  of  explanation.  The  circum- 
stances are  these  : — In  the  autumn  of  last 
year  the  distinguished  scholar  who  now  fills 
the  office  of  Director  of  Public  Instruction 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Sir  Alexander 
Grant,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Bombay 
Government,  in  whiph  he  pointed  out  that 
it  would  be  greatly  for  the  advantage  of 
education  in  India  if  a  fraction  of  the  per- 
sons now  employed  in  his  department  was, 
so  to  speak,  broken  off  the  top  of  the  pre- 
sent educational  service,  and  erected  into 
a  small  separate  and  covenanted  service. 
The  views  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant  found 
favour  with  the  Government  of  Bombay  ; 
but  the  Government  of  India  did  not  en- 
dorse the  opinions  of  the  authorities  in 
the  Western  Capital,  and  very  summarily 
rejected  the  whole  scheme,  without  giving 
any  reason.  It  was  sic  volo^  sic  jubeo. 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  is  a  man  so  well 
known  in  the  world  of  letters,  has  so  deep 
an  interest  in  India,  and  is  so  experienced 
an  official,  that  I  am  sure  this  want  of 
consideration  was  merely  apparent.  The 
Government  of  India  must  have  had  some 
reason  for  acting  as  it  did.  Perhaps  as  it 
is  responsible  for  outlay,  this  was  fear  of 
the  expense.  The  change  suggested  by 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  would  involve,  how- 
ever, only  a  trifling  addition  to  expense, 
for  it  would  apply  merely  to  some  thirty' 
appointments — Principalships  of  Colleges, 
Professorships,     Inspectorships,   and   the 
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like.  The  appointmentB  not  affected  by 
it  would  be  about  2,000.  The  reason  why 
it  is  confined  within  such  narrow  limits 
is  this — The  existing  regulations  with 
regard  to  pay,  claims  for  pension,  and  so 
forth,  are  quite  suitable  when  considered 
with  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  immense 
majority  of  the  educational  emploj6s  ;  but 
they  are  ^nite  unsuitable  for  the  eraplojes 
who  are  at  the  head  of  the  education  of  the 
Presidency,  and  on  whose  efficiency  depends 
the  success  of  the  magnificent  experiment 
which  we  are  making  in  that  as  in  other 
parts  of  India.  The  principal  grievances  of 
the  higher  educational  officials  are  these 
•—First,  for  the  covenant  which  used  to  be 
made  with  persons  in  their  position,  is  now 
substituted  a  letter  in  which  it  is  expressly 
stipulated  that  they  shall  be  removable  at 
six  months'  notice.  Second,  they  have 
no  claim  for  pension,  unless  they  have  served 
twenty-seven  years  in  ludia,  or  have  to 
leave  the  country  after  twelve  or  twenty- 
two  years,  with  utterly  broken  health. 
Third,  they  have — and  this  is  a  serious 
matter  in  an  official  society,  where  every 
one  ought  to  fit  into  his  place  like  the 
pieces  in  a  Chinese  puizle — no  recognized 
position  or  status.  They  are,  as  has  been 
said,  outcasts  and  pariahs.  Now  the  Indian 
Government  is  perfectly  justified  in  making 
the  best  terms  it  can,  provided  it  does  not 
sacrifice  efficiency  to  cheapness,  but  it 
will  soon  be  found  that  it  is  sacrificing 
efficiency  to  cheapness,  if  not  to  mere 
dislike  of  novelty  and  attachment  to 
the  old  traditions  of  the  pre-educational 
period.  No  one  would,  I  suppose,  at  this 
moment,  advise  a  young  man  who  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
to  enter  the  educational  service  of  India. 
It  is  a  poor  career  leading  to  very  little.  He 
would  do  much  better  to  enter  the  Civil 
Service,  where  he  is  protected  by  a  cove- 
nant and  entitled  to  many  advantages  to 
which  persons  in  the  educational  service 
have  at  present  no  claim.  And  yet  it  is 
surely  quite  clear  that  you  must  have  at  the 
head  of  great  schools  like  the  Elphinston, 
the  Poena,  the  Ahmedabad,  or  fielgaum 
High  schools,  a  European  gentleman  of 
high  education,  who  will  give  a  tone  to  the 
whole  teaching.  You  must  have  the  same 
class  of  men  for  your  inspectors.  You 
must  have  the  same  class  of  men  for  your 
professors  at  Bombay.  Only  think  for  a 
moment  what  enormous  influence  is  wielded 
by  these  last.  Think  how  much  mischief 
may  be  done  by  the  teaching  of  inferior 
men.  Think  of  the  influence  of  first-rate 
'ofesBors  in  moulding  the  opinioDS  of  the 
Mr.  Grant  Duff 


newspaper  writers  alone,  to  say  noiVmg  of 
the  native  professional  men  of  all  sorts,  hit 
worth  while  being  either  careless  or  penny- 
wise  when  interests  so  colossal  are  at  stake? 
The  Indian  Government  will,  it  seemi  to 
me,  distinctly  fail  in  its  duty  if  it  does  not 
organize  its  education  department  just  as 
carefully  as  any  other.  This  is  not  a 
matter  to  be  left  to  chance  or  to  volontarj 
effort.  Above  all,  the  provision  of  a  tbo- 
roughly  efficient  nucleus,  which  will  be  as 
it  were  the  brain  of  the  whole  service,  is  to 
the  last  degree  important.  I  tbiok  I  see 
some  symptoms  of  a  premature  8atisfA^ 
tion  with  results  already  obtained  — a 
notion  that  the  machine  is  now  set  agcMog, 
and  that  anybody  can  work  it.  That  is  a 
delusion.  We  have  made  an  admirable 
beginning  in  the  education  of  India. 
Every  day  the  people  are  learning  more 
thoroughly  to  appreciate  what  is  being  dooe 
for  them  in  this  respect.  I  am  told,  on 
excellent  authority,  that  in  Western  India 
the  population  would  support  compulsorj 
primary  education,  based  on  local  ratingi 
and  I  have  no  doubt  with  a  little  pains, 
you  may  make  your  Presidential  Uniier- 
sities  not  only  the  means  of  diffosing 
far  and  wide  through  Asia  the  learning 
and  science  of  Europe,  but  even  in(i^ 
pendent  centres  of  thought  and  raaearch 
which  may  re-act  beueficially  npon  (bis 
quarter  of  the  globe.  We  have  made  I  ssj 
an  admirable  beginning,  but  only  a  begin- 
ning. I  hope  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
will  assure  us  to-night  that  there  will  be 
no  fainting  or  failing  in  this  good  work,  ana 
will,  as  an  earnest  of  his  good  intentional 
produce  the  papers  for  which  I  move,  and 
tell  us  that  he  has  called  the  attention  of 
the  Government  of  India  to  Sir  Alexander 
Grant's  suggestion  as  dealing  with  a  matter 
in  which  the  Home  Government  has  a 
deep  interest,  and  which  it  would  be  eorry 
to  see  lightly  put  aside.  I  do  not,  of 
course,  ask  him  to  commit  himself  to  dettuls 
nor  even  to  principles  ;  but  I  do  a«k  b'ln 
to  say  or  to  imply  that  the  object  at  wbich 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  aims— the  xyA\^ 
and  regenerating  the  native  mind— i»  ^°* 
hardly  inferior  in  importance  to  an;  "^ 
which  our  rule  in  India  exists. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  *«  - 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  ^^^.^ 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  ^^^ 
that  She  wiU  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  ^f^ 
tions  that  there  be  Uid  before  this  House,  atopj 
of  Correspondence  between  the  Director  of  rnwi 
Instruction  at  Bombay  and  the  Secretaiy^^ 
Tenunent  at  Bombay,  with  respect  to  «*•  •^ 
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stituiion  of  a  small  ooyenanted  edueational  serrioe 
in  that  Presidency/'— (ifr.  Grant  Duffi) 

— instead  thereof. 

Qaestion  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  EINNAIRD  said,  he  hoped  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Sir  Stafford 
Northcote)  would  follow  out  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Secretary  Sir  Charles  Wood, 
and  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would 
act  on  the  principle  of  the  grant  in  aid. 
The  extension  of  educotion  would  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  India,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  in  which  education  was  ex- 
tended among  the  native  population  might 
be  calculated  to  a  great  extent  the  chance 
of  our  securing  continued  possession  of 
that  country. 

SiB  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
he  had  no  objection  to  lay  the  Papers  on  the 
table.  What  had  taken  place  was  this:— Sir 
Alexander  Grant  submitted  proposals  to 
the  GoTernment  of  Bombay,  they  were  then 
communicated  to  the  Goyemment  of  India, 
and  that  Government,  in  an  extremely  short 
despatch,  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  them, 
and  stated  that  in  their  opinion  they  were 
not  worth  entertaining.  Though  not  at 
present  prepared  to  pronounce  any  final 
judgment  on  the  subject,  he  thought  it 
clearly  deserved  greater  consideration,  and 
he  had  therefore  requested  the  Indian 
Government  to  state  their  views  upon  it 
more  fully.  He  quite  agreed  with  his 
hon.  Friends  that  those  engaged  in  the 
education  of  the  people  of  India  should 
not  be  placed  in  a  position  inferior  to  those 
filling  judicial  or  other  civil  offices. 
Whether  they  should  be  placed  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  the  covenanted 
service  he  was  not  prepared  to  say.  He 
presumed  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Grant 
Duff)  did  not  desire  that  they  should  be 
selected  by  competition  from  young  men  of 
eighteen  or  twenty  •one  years  of  age,  and 
should  invariably  begin  at  the  bottom, 
for  this  would  preclude  persons  of  more 
mature  age  and  of  University  distinction 
from  entering  the  edueational  service.  He 
supposed  that  his  hon.  Friend  desired  to 
place  the  educational  service  of  India  on  a 
fair  footing,  and  on  a  footing  of  its  own. 
Sir  Alexander  Grant  was  an  officer  of  the 
highest  distinction,  and  any  recommen- 
dation from  him  was  deserving  of  con- 
sideration. The  subject  would  engage  his 
earnest  attention,  and  it  was  very  useful  that 
such  topics  should  also  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House.     There  was  in  many 


quarters  a  great  desire  for  an  improve- 
ment of  education  in  India,  but  they  looked 
very  much  to  the  expression  of  opinion  in 
this  country,  and  above  all  to  the  notice 
taken  of  such  matters  in  the  House.  The 
natives  wished  to  see  whether  education 
was  thought  as  much  of  here  as  their  in- 
structors told  them  it  was.  The  expression 
in  that  House  of  a  desire  to  raise  the  position 
of  those  who  went  out  to  India  as  the  edu- 
cational staff  would  do  nothing  but  good. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before  this 
House,  a  Copy  of  Gorrespondence  between  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  at  Bombay  and  the 
Secretary  to  Ooyernment  at  Bombay,  with  re- 
spect to  the  constitution  of  a  small  covenanted 
educational  Service  in  that  Presidency. 

PARLIAMENT— ST.  STEPHEN'S  CRYPT. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  there  was  a  cer- 
tain chapel  or  crypt  adjoining  the  cloak 
room  wbich  had  been  lighted  up  all  the 
evening,  and  which  had  been  fitted  op 
in  all  respects  to  represent  a  Roman 
Catholic  chapel.  It  so  much  resembled  a 
Boman  Catholic  place  of  worship  that 
several  ladies  and  gentlemen  had  thought 
it  incumbent  upon  them  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  their  religious  worship  on  entering 
that  chapel.  He  wished  to  know  for  what 
object  and  at  whose  expense  it  had  been 
fitted  and  lighted  up  that  evening.  The 
exhibition  would  have  been  more  complete 
if  the  adjoining  chamber,  once  occupied  bj 
Guy  Fawkes,  had  also  been  fitted  up  and 
shown  with  it.  If  they  were  to  have  the 
present  exhibition  got  up  regardless  of 
expense,  they  certainly  should  have  the 
adjoining  chamber  also  exhibited,  so  that 
the  whole  exhibition  might  be  seen  in  a 
complete  form.  For  himself  he  had  felt  it 
to  be  a  great  afiVont  to  witness  an  exhibition 
of  that  kind. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
the  restoration  of  St.  Stephen's  crypt  had 
been  carried  on  for  several  years  past,  and 
it  had  not  now  been  lighted  up  for  the  first 
time.  The  illumination  of  the  crypt  was 
part  of  the  illumination  of  the  House  and 
the  corridor  connected  with  it.  The  hon. 
Member  had  asked  from  what  fund  the  illu- 
mination was  paid,  and  he  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) conld  only  say  that  he  apprehended 
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that  it  was  paid  for  oat  of  the  same  fund 
which  supplied  light  for  other  parts  of  the 
hoilding,  and  he  believed  that  the  expense 
of  lighting  was  about  8«.  an  hour. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  everyone  must 
admit  the  great  heauty  of  the  place.  He 
supposed  that  the  restoration  had  taken 
place  so  that  they  might  see  an  interesting 
work  of  antiquity  ;  and  farther,  that  they 
might  receive  a  lesson  to  avoid  the  super- 
stitions that  had  influenced  their  ancestors. 
He  had  never  seen  any  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  restoring  the  crypt,  nor  did  he  remember 
any  Vote  in  Supply  for  the  purpose. 

SUPPLY; 

Resohedf  That  this  House  will  imme- 
diately resolve  itself  into  the  Committee  of 
Supply. 

Supply  —  Ciyil  Sebyioe  Estimates 
considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sam,  not  exoeeding  £150,035,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  dlst  day  of  March  1668,  for  Superannuation 
and  Retired  Allowances  to  Persons  formerly  em- 
ployed in  the  Public  Service." 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 
it  would  he  unjust  to  hon.  Members  who 
had  Motions  upon  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  if  Supply  were  to  he  taken  at 
that  hour — quarter  past  twelve,  and  espe- 
cially so  when  the  understanding  was  that 
Supply  should  not  be  taken  after  ten  on 
Friday  nights. 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  that  this  Session  was 
a  peculiar  one,  for  in  consequence  of  the 
time  occupied  by  the  Beform  Bill  they  had 
not  been  able  to  take  Supply  in  the  usual 
course.  If  any  Vote  were  seriously  con- 
tested he  should  be  willing  to  postpone  it. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  hoped 
that  they  would  not  be  asked  to  go  into 
Supply  at  so  late  an  hour. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  that  he  had  put  off 
a  notice  on  going  into  Committee  of  Sup- 
ply, in  the  hope  of  getting  a  measure  con- 
sidered whioh  stood  No.  13  on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  had  certainly 
understood  that  the  arrangement  made  by 
the  Qovernment  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Galway  that  morning  was,  that  the  latter 
was  to  put  off  his  Motion  in  order  to  allow 
the  Reform  Bill  to  be  proceeded  with,  but 
that  no  other  measure  was  to  be  taken  by 
the  Government. 

Lard  John  Manners 


Mb.  hunt  Baid,  be  would  rembd  hon. 
Members  that  they  would  lose  nothing  by 
their  assenting  to  the  Government  taking 
a  few  unopposed  Votes  in  Committee  of 
Supply. 

General  DUNNE  said,  he  had  a  Notiee 
on  the  Paper  before  going  into  Supply 
whioh  he  should  certainly  like  to  bring  on 
if  the  hour  were  not  so  late. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  their  attention 
was  called  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury to  a  Vote  for  £150,000,  whereas  on 
looking  at  the  Paper  he  found  the  anm 
to  be  £197,000.  He  complained  of  the 
absence  of  information  as  to  the  Votes 
taken  on  account,  and  also  of  the  lai^ 
amount  asked  for  superannnation  allow- 
ances 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  a  Return  had 
been  presented  showing  the  sums  already 
▼oted  and  those  to  be  yoted.  Returns  re- 
specting the  superannuation  allowances  had 
been  also  presented  to  Parliament. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  must  pro- 
test against  going  on  at  that  late  hour  with 
Votes  in  Supply,  and  therefore  moved  that 
the  Chairman  report  Progress  and  ask  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
put,  "  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — {Mr. 
Lusk.) 

The  Committee  divided :  —  Ayes  3 ; 
Noes  69 :  Majority  66. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  io. 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  he  wished  to 
call  attention  to  the  number  of  super- 
annuations caused  by  changes  in  depart- 
ments, or  the  alteration  and  abolition  of 
offices,  and  to  ask  for  some  explanation  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  it  frequently 
happened  that  when  an  office  was  abolbhed 
there  were  some  clerks  who  were  too  old 
to  be  transferred  to  others,  and  who  were 
not  above  the  age  at  which  they  could 
claim  their  retiring  allowance.  The  abo- 
lition of  offices  was  mostly  effected  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  and  the  Government  had  no 
option  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  oonld 
not  imagine  how  it  was  that  clerks  eoold 
not  be  transferred  to  other  offices  on  tbe 
abolition  of  particular  departments.  There 
were  several  cases  in  the  Votes  in  which 
the  clerks  superannuated  were  eomptrs* 
tively  young,  and  yet  were  allowed  to  retire 
on  full  pensions. 
I     Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that. there  wsi 
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great  weight  in  what  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  said,  that  these  offices  were  abo- 
lished by  Act  of  Parliament.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers sat. there  night  after  night  passing 
Bills  involving  enormous  expense  in  super- 
annuations, and  raising  no  Toice  against 
them  until  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  when 
the  Estimates  for  the  retiring  allowances 
came  before  them. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  con- 
curred in  what  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract. 

Mb.  FINLAY  said,  the  Vote  had  in- 
curred £11,000,  being  6  per  cent  on  the 
whole  Vote. 

Mb.  WHALLET  said,  he  considered 
that  sixty- seven  years  of  age  was  much 
too  early  for  retirement. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  that  the  Act  of  1859 
aettled  the  question  of  pensions. 

Mb.  GHILDERS  said,  the  law  was 
that  after  sixty  years  of  age  an  officer  who 
had  served  forty  years  was  entitled  to  a 
pension  of  two-thirds  of  his  salary. 

(2.)  £638,  Toulonese  and  Corsican  Emi- 
grants, &,c. 

(3.)  £325,  Refuge  for  the  Destitute. 

(4.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £1,580,  be  granted 
to  IJfir  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to 
defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dlst  day 
of  March  1866,  for  the  Subsistence  of  Polish 
Refugees,  and  Allowances  to  distressed  Spa- 
niards." 

Mr.  WHALLEY  said,  that  Polish 
insurrections  were  the  result  of  intrigues 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood  against 
the  heretic  church  of  Russia.  It  was  not 
just  to  the  people  of  this  country  to  en- 
courage such  proceedings. 

Mb.  Aldebhak  LUSK  said,  he  wished 
to  inquire  how  those  annuities  were  granted, 
and  how  long  they  were  to  last  ? 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  the  Vote  was  £500 
less  than  last  year.  Some  addition  to  the 
Vote  was  sanctioned  by  the  late  Lord 
Palmerston  at  the  instance  of  the  late 
Lord  Dudley  Stuart. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
ask,  whether  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough could  expect  the  Gorernment  to 
commit  a  breach  of  faith  with  these  people. 

Mb.  WHALLEY  said,  he  thought  the 
interruption  of  the  hon.  Member  was  im- 
pertinent. He  had  no  right  to  imagine 
that  he  desired  any  breach  of  faith. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  **  That  the  Chairman  do  report 


Progress,  and  ask  leaye  to  sit  again." — 
(Mr.  Whalley,) 

Motion,  by  leare,  vnthdraion. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £38,040,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Merchant  Seamen's  Fund  Pensions. 

(6.)  £27,400,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Distressed  British  Seamen  Abroad. 

(7.)  £2,710,  Miscellaneous  Charges 
formerly  on  the  Civil  List,  &c. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LUSE  said,  the  charges 
were  curious,  and  asked  whether  they  would 
ever  cease. 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  they  had  existed  for 
many  years,  and  supposed  they  must  con- 
tinue. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(8.)  £1,183,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Infirmaries  (Ireland). 

Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That  the 
Chairman  do  report  Progress,  and  ask 
leave  to  sit  again," — (Mr.  Lusk,) — put, 
and  negatived. 

(9.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

''That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £11,845,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majestjr,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  pajment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  31st  day  of  March  1866,  for  the  support  of 
certain  Hospitals  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  Expense 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendence." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £10,845,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  Slst  day  of  March  1868,  for  the  support  of 
certain  Hospitals  in  Dublin,  and  for  the  Expense 
of  the  Board  of  Superintendence." 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  wished 
to  ask,  whether  this  Vote  was  to  he  con- 
tinued year  after  year  to  these  hospitals  ? 
The  Gorernment  ought  to  bring  the  Vote 
to  a  close. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  a  Committee  had 
recommended  this  expenditure,  and  that 
•recommendation  was  followed. 

General  DUNNE  said,  that  Ireland 
was  charged  for  the  Parks  of  London-^ 
and  asked  why  these  hospitals  should  not 
receive  a  grant  from  the  State. 

Motion,  hy  leafe,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(10.)  £5,323,  Concordatum  Fund,  and 
other  Charities  and  Allowances,  Ireland. 

House  resumed. 
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EesolutionB  to  be  reported  upon  Monday 
next ; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday 
next. 

GAME  LAWS  AMENDMENT  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

Whereupon  Motion  made*  and  Question, 
'*  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn,"— 
(ifr.  Vance,) — put,  and  agreed  to. 

Hoofle  a^oomed  at  Three  o'clock, 
till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 

Monday,  July  15,  1867, 

MINUTESJ— Select  CoionrTEE— On  Vaccina- 
tion, The  Earl  of  Shaflesbiuy  and  Earl  Do  Grey 
added. 

Public  Bills— i^Vr*^  iS^o^ftn^— Trades  Union 
Commiaaion  Act  (1867)  Extension*  (225); 
Barrack  Lane,  Windsor  (Rights  of  Way)*  (226). 

Second  Reading  —  Local  Goyemment  Supple- 
mental (No.  6)  •(221). 

Committee  —  Inolosure  (No.  2)*  (158);  Trosts 
(SootUnd)*  (195). 

/2dporl— Trusts  (Scotland)*  (196). 

Third  Readina— Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Con- 
firmation (No.  2)  •  (187) ;  Real  Estete  Charges 
Act  Amendment  •(191)  ;  Public  Records  (Ire- 
land) •  (210) ;  Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (De- 
spatch of  Business)  •  (215),  and  passed. 

Royal  Assent—Chenter  Courts  [30  &  31  Vtct. 
c.  86];  Public  Libraries  (Scotland)  Acts  Amend- 
ment [80  &  31  VicLc,  37];  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice [30  &  31  Vtct.  0,39];  Bunhill  Fields 
Buruil  Ground  [30  A  31  Vict.o,  88];  Houses 
of  Parliament  [30  &.  31  Vict,  c.  40]  ;  National 
Gallery  Enlargement  [30  &  31  Kw<.  c.  41]; 
Hypothec  Amendment  (Scotland)  [30  &  31  Vict, 
0.  42] ;  Drainage  and  Improyementiof  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental  [30  &  31  Vict.  o.  43]  ; 
Statute  Law  Revision  [30  A  31  VicU  c.  59]  ; 
Vice  Admiralty  Courts  Act  Amendment  [30  dc 
31  Fwrf.  c.  45];  Lis  Pendens  [30  <b  31  Viet, 
c.  47]  ;  Sale  of  Land  by  Auction  [30  &  31  Vict. 
0,  48] ;  County  Treasurers  (Ireland)  [30  A  31 
Viet,  0.  46]  ;  Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland)  [80 
A  81  Vict,  c44];  British  White  Herring 
Fishery  [30  &  31  Vict,  c.  52]  ;  Land  Tax 
Commissioners  Names  [30  ds  81  Viet.  c.  51] ; 
Bridges  (Ireland)  [30  &  31  Vict,  o.  50]  ;  Local 
Government  Supplemental  (No.  3)  [30  A  31 
Ftc«.  C.49];  Lunacy  (Scotland)  [30  &  31  Vict, 
c.  55] ;  Limerick  Harbour  (Composition  of 
Debt  [30  &  31  Vict,  c.  53]  ;  Charitable  Dona- 
tions and  Bequests  (Ireland)  [30  &  81  Via, 
0,  54] ;  Pier  and  Harbour  Order  Confirmation 


(No.  8)  [80  &  81  Viet,  o,  61] ;  Gilfpay  HailKnir 
(Composition  of  Debt)  [30  &  31  Vi€t.c.6t]\ 
Black  water  Bridge  [30  A  31  Vict.e.  67] ;  Linen 
and  other  Manufactures  (Ireland)  [30  A  31 
Viet  0.  60] ;  Edinbnrrii  Provisional  Order 
Confirmation  [80  A  81  Via,  c.  58]. 

ARMY— MARCH    OF   TROOPS  TO 
HOUNSLOW.— QUESTION, 

Earl  DE  GRET  said,  be  rose  to  ask 
the  noble  Earl  tbe  Under  Secretary  for 
War  a  Question,  of  wbich  be  bad  giren 
him  prirate  notice,  relating  to  tbe  conduct  of 
tbe  officers  who  commanded  tbe  troopi  that 
recently  marched  from  Aldersbot  to  Houdb. 
low  to  attend  tbe  proposed  review  in  Hyde 
Park.  He  understood  that  ramours  were 
abroad  that  a  certain  degree  of  blame  at* 
tacbed  to  these  officers,  and  particalarlj  to 
the  General  officer  commanding  tbe  brigade 
for  moving  the  troops  at  too  earlj  an  hoar 
in  tbe  morning.  He  hardly  expected  to  hear 
from  one  who  had  bad  so  much  military 
experience  as  the  noble  Earl  that  any  offi- 
cer was  to  blame  for  moving  bis  troops 
early  in  the  morning  in  hot  weather.  Be 
believed  that  that  was  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations  of  the  seryice,  and  it  was  the 
proper  course  to  adopt  during  tbe  months 
of  summer.  Then  it  was  said  that  the 
officer  in  command  should  have  supplied 
the  troops  with  rations  before  starting,  and 
that  it  was  frequently  the  custom  so  Uf  do. 
The  noble  Earl  would  be  able  to  teU  him 
whether  this  was  really  the  ease— whether 
there  was  any  regulation  in  the  service  to 
that  eflPect— or  whether  tbe  practice  wa 
sufficiently  general  that  an  officer  should 
be  censured  who  had  neglected  that  duty? 
He  should  further  like  to  know  from  the 
noble  Earl  whether  it  was  true  that  a  Staff 
officer  bad  been  sent  to  Hounslow  in  ad- 
vance of  the  troops  to  make  arrangements, 
and  had  found  on  arriving  that  no  Commis- 
sariat officer  was  there.  It  was  quite  right 
that  those  who  were  in  fault  should  be 
reprimanded,  but  it  was  unfair  that  asper- 
sions should  be  cast  on  those  who  had  not 
deserved  them. 

The  Earl  of  LONGFORD  said,  this 
march  had  become  almost  as  famous  aa  the 
march  of  the  Guards  to  Finchley  ;  but  the 
illustrations  of  the  period  show  refreshments 
on  the  Finchley  road,  which  appear  to  hare 
been  wanting  at  Hounslow.  The  facta  were 
these :— On  the  25th  of  June  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  was  ordered  to  march  from  AHe^ 
shot  to  Hounslow  Heath  on  the  drdof  Julyi 
and  after  having  taken  part  in  the  proposed 
review  in  Hyde  Park,  to  return  on  the 
following  Saturday,  the  6th.    Initniotioaf 
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were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  the  Deputy 
Commissary  General  in  London  to  supply 
the  troops  during  their  stay  at  Hounslow 
with  rations  and  forage.  It  appeared  that 
troops  on  moving  from  Aldershot  some- 
times drew  their  rations  for  the  day  before 
they  started,  consuming  part  and  taking 
the  rest  with  them.  It  was,  however,  not 
unusual  for  troops  to  wait  for  their  rations 
until  they  finished  their  march.  In  this 
case,  the  Deputy  Commissary  General, 
although  he  had  a  week's  notice  of  the 
march,  made  no  inquiry,  but  assumed  that 
the  troops  would  be  supplied  before  start- 
ing. He,  consequently,  made  preparations 
at  Hounslow  to  issue  rations  on  the  4th, 
not  on  the  3rd  ;  and  when  a  Staff  officer 
was  sent  from  Aldershot,  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  2ud,  to  communicate  with  the 
Deputy  Commissary  General,  irho,  it  was 
expected,  would  be  at  Hounslow,  he  found 
that  his  mistake  and  consequent  absence 
had  overthrown  all  arrangements,  and  that 
no  preparations  had  been  made  for  the 
next  day.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Staff  officer  did  his  best — telegraphed  to 
the  proper  authorities,  obtained  the  assist- 
ance of  a  subordinate  Commissariat  Officer, 
and  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  supplies 
were  obtained.  The  march  from  Aider- 
shot  was  commenced  at  a  proper  hour, 
and  nothing,  as  far  as  the  reports  went, 
could  have  been  more  regular  than  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  officers  at  Aldershot.  All 
that  could  be  said  was  that  there  had  been 
a  blunder  on  the  part  of  a  Commissariat 
officer ;  and  the  Secretary  for  War  had 
marked  his  sense  of  the  Deputy  Commis- 
sary GeneraPs  conduct  by  removing  him 
from  his  appointment.  He  hoped  it  would 
be  understood  that  there  had  been  no 
conflict  of  authority  between  the  Horse 
Guards  and  the  War  Office,  and  no  con- 
flicting or  contradictory  orders  between 
Departments,  nor  that  the  Commissariat 
Department  was  in  any  way  deficient  or 
incapable  of  carrying  out  any  duties  that 
might  be  imposed  upon  it.  Indeed,  the 
fact  that  the  department  was  for  some 
years  more  or  less  under  the  control  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  de  Grey)  was  a  pledge 
for  its  efficiency. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  he 
bad  no  desire  to  throw  blame  on  any 
department  of  the  War  Office  for  what 
had  occurred,  nor  on  the  Commissariat 
Department  in  particular  ;  but  what  had 
occurred  certainly  reflected  no  credit  on  it. 
When  it  was  found  that,  owing  to  the  neg- 
lect of  an  officer  connected  with  the  De-» 
partmenty  a  body  of  troops  had  been  left 


for  some  time  without  prorisions  within 
ten  miles  of  London,  certainly  some  inquiry 
was  necessary.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  the  Deputy  Commissary  General  could 
offer  such  an  excuse  as  he  had  made.  His 
simple  duty  was  to  carry  out  his  orders, 
and  on  the  25th  of  June  the  following 
instructions  were  sent  to  him  by  the  Horse 
Guards  :— 

"  The  undermentioned  troops  (giving  the  num- 
ber and  description  of  them)  will  be  enoamped  on 
Hounslow  Heath  on  Wednesday,  the  Srd  prox., 
and  will  return  to  Aldershot  on  Saturday,  the  6th 
idem.,  and  it  is  requested  that  the  necessary  ar- 
rangements may  be  made  for  the  issue  of  rations 
and  forage  to  the  men  and  horses  during  their 
stay  at  Hounslow  Heath." 

Nothing  could  be  more  plain,  clear,  and 
simple.  This  was  eight  days  before  the 
march  ;  and  on  the  28th  another  letter 
was  addressed  to  him,  notifying  him  of  an 
alteration  in  the  numbers  of  the  troops. 
No  instructions  could  ha?e  been  more  ex- 
plicit, and  his  excuse  was,  he  must  say, 
perfectly  ridiculous.  How  an  officer  like 
the  Deputy  Commisary  General  could  say 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  troops  would 
require  supplies  at  Hounslow  he  was  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend.  He  could  not  allow 
any  blame  to  rest  upon  the  officers  com- 
manding the  troops,  who  had  simply  done 
their  duty.  There  was  nothing  unusual 
in  marching  troops  early  in  the  morning— 
if  he  were  to  find  any  fault  at  all  it  would 
rather  be  for  the  lateness  of  the  hour  at 
which  they  were  sent — particularly  in  the 
summer,  when  there  were  1,200  men  to 
encamp,  and  there  was  a  distance  of 
twenty-six  miles  to  march.  Then  it  had 
been  said  that  the  Commissariat  ought  to 
have  been  made  acqusinted  with  the  hour 
at  which  the  troops  were  to  arrive.  In  his 
opinion,  that  was  not  necessary.  When 
due  notice  was  giyen  of  the  march  of  troops 
it  was  the  business  of  the  Commissariat  to 
have  everything  prepared  by  the  time  the 
men  arrived.  If  the  Commissariat  officer 
could  not  do  so  he  was  quite  unfitted  for 
the  position.  The  rations  ought  to  have 
been  ready.  As  for  troops  taking  their 
rations  with  them,  he  had  asked  general 
officers  and  colonels  commanding  regiments 
what  they  thought  of  it,  and  their  answer 
was  that  they  had  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing  in  the  whole  course  of  their  experi- 
ence. If  troops  ever  took  their  rations 
with  them  the  circumstance  was  entirely 
exceptional.  He  contended,  therefore,  that 
no  blame  of  any  sort  attached  to  the  offi- 
cers commanding  the  troops.  He  hoped 
that  it  would  be  understood  not  only  by 
that  House,  but  by  the  public  generally. 
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that  the  General  officer  eommandiog  the 
brigade  and  the  officers  commanding  the 
regiments  in  question  did  everything  they 
ought  to  do  to  carry  out  the  instructions 
which  they  had  received.  The  fact  was 
the  Commissariat  officers  in  London  ought 
not  to  be  attached  to  the  War  Office  at  all, 
hut  to  tbe  Horse  Guards,  exactly  as  were 
the  Commissariat  officers  at  Dublin,  Ports- 
mouth, and  elsewhere.  If  that  had  been 
the  case  the  Commissariat  officer  could  have 
come  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  been  in- 
structed directly  and  promptly ;  but  being 
attached  to  tbe  War  Office,  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  military  authorities  could 
have  that  frequent  communication  with 
him  which  might  be  necessary.  He  quite 
admitted  it  was  proper  that  the  Commis- 
sary General  should  be  attached  to  the 
War  Office,  but  the  Deputy  Commissary 
General  in  London  ought,  as  he  said,  to 
be  attached  to  the  Horse  Guards,  and  if 
that  were  done,  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  have  a  repetition  of  what  had  oc- 
curred in  this  instance. 

The  Eabl  op  CARDIGAN  said,  he 
had  never  heard  of  troops  being  expected 
to  carry  their  rations  with  them  on  the 
march,  except  under  very  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Though  the  Deputy  Com- 
missary officer  was  to  blame  for  what  had 
occurred,  and  had  been  very  properly  re- 
moved from  the  London  district,  one  thing 
struck  him  and  it  was  this — if  the  officer 
commanding  the  brigade  determined  to 
march  from  Aldershot  at  an  unusually 
early  hour — and  the  earlier  in  the  summer 
months  the  better — it  would  have  been 
well  that  some  Staff  officer  should  have 
written  a  letter  or  some  messenger  have 
been  sent  to  say  such  was  his  intention. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  that 
an  officer  was  sent  by  the  General  com- 
manding, and  when  he  arrived  at  Houns- 
low  there  was  no  Commissariat  officer  of 
any  description  there  to  whom  he  could 
apply,  and  the  answer  he  got  was  to  that 
effect. 

The  Earl  of  CARDIGAN  agreed  with 
the  illustrious  Duke  that  it  was  quite  clear 
that  the  fault  lay  with  the  Commissariat 
officer. 

Lord  REDESDALE  said,  he  did  not 
wish  to  express  any  opinion  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject,  but  he  had  been  re- 
quested by  Major-General  Lord  Henry 
Percy  to  state  what  he  knew  and  felt  with 
regard  to  the  gentleman  who  had  been  so 
much  blamed  in  this  matter.  Lord  Henry 
Percy  wrote  to  this  effect — 

"  He  served  under  me  when  I  was  orgioizing 
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the  Italian  Legion  (at  the  time  of  the  Crimeiii 
war),  and  I  can  testify  to  his  energy  aodeffioieBej 
under  rerj  difficult  and  unpleasant  circumstaQoet. 
If  I  were  ordered  upon  any  expedition,  he  ii  tbe 
man  I  should  select  to  take  with  me." 

METROPOLIS— THE  LONDON  WATER 
SUPPLY.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  DE  MAULET  rose  to  call  tbe 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  expediency 
of  supplying  water  to  the  metropolis  from 
the  superfluous  water  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  Thames.  The  noble  Lord  was  under- 
stood to  say  that  he  confined  his  obsem- 
tions  altogether  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Thames,  because  it  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  natural  store-house  for  the  wants  of 
the  metropolis.  That  water-shed  extended 
over  875  square  miles,  the  supply  it  afforded 
was  practically  unlimited  ;  the  water  was 
also  of  excellent  quality.  Under  these  cir* 
cumstances,  there  was  no  excuse  for  tbe 
defeotire  arrangements  at  present  in  force 
for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of  London 
with  that  great  necessary  of  life. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  said,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  regarded 
the  subject  as  of  sufficient  importance  to 
issue  a  Royal  Commission  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  and  he  had  the  honour 
to  preside  over  the  Commission,  which  was 
composed  of  four  gentlemen  who  were  per- 
fectly competent  to  enter  into  the  inqui^. 
The  Commission  had  sat  from  time  to  time 
since  February^  and  had  examined  a  great 
number  of  scientific  witnesses,  but  had  not 
yet  been  able  to  draw  up  a  Report,  as  it 
had  been  necessary  to  wait  for  the  analysis 
of  certain  water  collected  in  different  parts 
of  England,  in  consequence  of  schemes  to 
draw  water  to  London  from  Wales  and 
elsewhere.  The  question  of  procuring  a 
supply  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Thames 
had  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  in  course 
of  time  he  hoped  that,  after  digesting  the 
voluminous  evidence  which  had  been  offered, 
embracing  a  good  deal  of  scientific  testi- 
mony, the  Commission  would  be  able  to 
embody  their  opinions  in  a  unanimous  Re- 
port upon  this  important  subject. 

NEW  ZEALAND— WITHDRAWAL  OF 
TROOPS.  — ADDRESS   FOR   A   RETUEN. 

Thb  Eari.  op  CARNARVON,  in  moving 
an  Address  for  a  Return  of  the  Regiments 
in  New  Zealand  since  the  1st  of  Janoary 
1865,  and  the  Dates  of  their  Embarcation, 
said  :  1  bring  this  subject  forward  with  no 
intention  of  embarrassing  the  action  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  this  matter. 
Personally,  indeed,  I  should  have  prefenw 
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not  to  bring  it  forward;  but  the  answer  of 
tbe  noble  Duke  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  on  a  late  occasion,  and  the 
nnsatisfactorj  position  of  the  question,  in- 
duce me  to  trouble  your  Lordships  in  this 
matter.  Tour  Lordships  will  remember 
that  when  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Lyttel- 
ton)  raised  this  question  on  a  former 
occasion  the  noble  Duke  the  Colonial  Sec- 
retary  urged  him  to  postpone  the  matter 
on  public  grounds,  aud  after  some  demur 
my  noble  Friend  agreed  to  do  so.  I  con- 
sidered the  whole  matter  very  carefully, 
and  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  my 
recollection  of  the  transaction,  that  there 
must  be  some  mistake,  and  that  the 
public  service  could  not  be  prejudiced  by 
the  discussion  my  noble  Friend  would  have 
invited.  Accordingly,  .a  few  nights  after- 
wards I  pressed  the  noble  Duke  for  some 
reason  why  discussion  should  be  postponed ; 
and  he  replied  that  there  were  no  more 
papers  to  be  issued  on  the  subject — which 
I  think  hardly  applies  to  the  question — 
and  repeated  that  the  Motion  would  be 
prejudicial.  No  one  pays  more  regard  to 
the  plea  of  public  convenience  than  I  do, 
but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  there  is 
a  broad  difference  between  public  incon- 
venience and  inoouvenience  which  ap- 
parently is  rather  personal  to  the  Minister. 
In  bringing  forward  this  question  I  must 
ask  the  House  first  of  all  to  remember  the 
change  which  has  of  recent  years  taken 
place  in  our  relations  with  the  colony  of 
New  Zealand.  It  has  been  a  very  great 
one,  and  has  amounted  to  the  surrender 
of  the  control  of  the  Home  Government 
over  the  Native  population  and  Native 
policy.  That  change  dates  further  back 
than  perhaps  many  are  aware.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  New  Zealand  Consti- 
tution Act  of  1852 — an  Act  which,  by- 
the-by,  was  premature  and  unfortunate  in 
a  good  many  provisions.  Up  to  that  time 
the  Crown  had  exercised  undisputed  au- 
thority over  the  affairs  of  New  Zealand. 
That  Act  substantially  transferred  the 
power  over  Native  policy  from  the  Gover- 
nor, as  the  representative  of  the  Crown,  to 
the  colonial  authorities  in  New  Zealand. 
I  say  it  "substantially  transferred  the 
power/'  because  there  was  still  left  a 
abadow  of  authority  and  of  power,  which, 
however,  acted  as  a  source  of  jealousy, 
irritation,  and  of  difference,  between  the 
Governor  on  the  one  hand  and  the  colonial 
authorities  on  the  other.  During  the  short 
time  I  was  connected  with  the  Colonial 
Office  in  1859,  like  every  one  else,  I  be- 
came aware  how  difficult  the  Constitution  ^ 


was  to  work  in  this  particular  respect. 
But  when  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle 
became  Secretary  of  State,  the  then  Go- 
vernor of  New  Zealand,  feeling  this  diffi- 
culty, wrote  and  recommended  the  forma- 
tion of  a  Crown  Council,  to  consist  in  part 
of  representatives  of  the  Crown  and  in  part 
of  representatives  of  the  colony,  with  a  view 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Crown  in 
the  management  of  Native  affairs.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle  fell  in  with  that  pro- 
posal, and  he  embodied  the  recommenda- 
tion in  a  Bill  which  passed  your  Lordships' 
House,  but  which  in  the  Commons  was 
Bubsquently  lost,  upon  grounds  which  were 
afterwards  endorsed  and  re- affirmed  very 
warmly  by  the  colony.  It  seems  after 
this  to  have  been  felt  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  that  it  was  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect support  in  this  respect  either  from 
the  House  of  Commons  or  from  the  colony. 
At  the  same  time  the  position  of  affairs 
was  a  very  inconvenient  one,  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  were  maintaining  a  large 
military  force,  and  on  the  other  the  colo- 
nists were  really  directing  our  policy  as 
regards  the  Natives — that  is  to  say,  the 
conditions  of  war  or  peace  rested  with  the 
colonists,  but  it  was  incumbent  upon  us  if 
war  ensued  to  carry  it  on.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  war  did  ensue  before  very  long  ; 
and  Sir  George  Grey  was,  I  think,  almost 
immediately  sent  out  as  Governor.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  George  Grey  was 
to  inform  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  that  he 
could  not  govern  the  colony  in  respect  of 
Native  affairs,  except  through  the  medium 
of  his  responsible  advisers;  and  he  even 
went  further  and  said  he  had  communi- 
cated that  conclusion  to  his  own  local 
advisers.  Unless  Sir  George  Grey  had 
been  then  and  there  disavowed  it  was 
obvious  that  he  had  committed  this  coun- 
try and  the  Home  Government  to  the  sur- 
render of  our  control  over  Native  policy  ; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle acquiesced  in  Sir  George  Grey's  pro- 
ceeding, and  in  the  completest  terms.  Per- 
haps it  is  worth  while  to  quote  the  language 
of  his  despatch,  dated  May  26,  1862 — 

"  I  am  ready  to  sanction  the  important  step 
you  have  taken  in  placing  the  management  of  the 
Natives  under  the  control  of  the  Assembly.  1 
do  so  partly  in  reliance  on  your  own  capacity  to 
perceive,  and  your  desire  to  do,  what  is  best  for 
those  in  whose  welfare  I  know  you  are  so  much 
interested.  But  I  do  it  also  because  I  cannot  dis- 
guise from  myself  that  the  endeavour  to  keep  tbo 
management  of  the  Natives  under  the  control  of 
the  Home  Government  has  failed.  It  can  only  be 
mischievous  to  retain  a  shadow  of  responsibility 
when  the  beneficial  exercise  of  power  has  become 
impossible." 
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He  proceeds  to  Bay—what  is  tery  impor- 
tant  with  reference  to  what  subsequently 
occurred — 

*'  I  cannot  hold  out  to  70U  anj  hopes  that  a 
large  military  force  will  for  any  length  of  time  be 
kept  in  New  Zealand.  It  is  for  the  oolonists 
themselves  to  provide  such  a  military  police  force 
as  will  protect  their  out-settlers.  If  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  the  colony  to  furnish  such  protec- 
tion, it  would  seem  to  follow  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  retain  these  out-settlements.  Ton  must 
therefore  expect,  though  not  an  immediate,  yet  a 
speedy  and  considerable  diminution  of  the  force 
now  employed." 

So  long  as  the  war  lasted,  and  a  large 
number  of  troops  remained  in  the  colony,  it 
was  obfious  that  the  GoTcrnor  could,  indi- 
rectly and  morally,  retain  a  certain  voice  in 
the  management  of  affairs ;  but,  by-and-by, 
it  came  to  an  end,  and  Mr.  Cardwell  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Colonial  Office.  He  adopted 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  entirely, 
and  he  made  in  substance  the  following 
proposals  to  colonists :  — -  First,  that  we 
should  withdraw  a  large  portion  of  our 
force  ;  second,  that  we  should  leave  a  por- 
tion on  the  condition  that  it  would  be  paid 
for  by  the  colonists  at  the  same  rate  as  are 
paid  by  the  Australian  colonies  and  thirdly, 
that  one  regiment — namely,  the  18th  — 
should  remain  in  the  colony  free  of  all 
charge  to  the  oolonists  upon  condition  that 
they  appropriated  a  sum  of  £50,000  a  year 
for  the  benefit  and  improvement  of  the 
Native  race.  A  portion  of  the  troops 
were  as  a  matter  of  fact  withdrawn  ; 
the  colonists  declined  to  make  the  Aus- 
tralian capitation  payment  for  the  troops 
that  remained,  and  the  only  point  there- 
fore which  remained  was  the  detention 
of  the  18th  Regiment  in  the  colony.  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  serious  diffi- 
culty on  that  point.  At  all  events,  it  is  a 
question  of  detail  which  might  be  adjusted. 
That  was  the  position  of  affairs  when  I 
succeeded  to  the  office  of  Secretary  for  the 
Colonies.  I  found  a  large  body  of  troops 
still  retained  in  New  Zealand.  I  found 
that  my  predecessor  had  re-called  those 
troops  by  positive  orders,  and  I  determined 
to  insist  upon  their  withdrawal  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  I  accordingly  issued 
instructions  to  which  I  will  presently  re- 
fer. The  despatch  in  which  I  issued 
them  has  been  a  good  deal  criticised  and 
subjected  to  considerable  misinterpretation. 
I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  notice  the 
principal  points  in  respect  of  which  it  has 
been  misunderstood.  First,  it  is  said  I 
gave  instructions  that  the  18th  Regiment 
was  to  be  kept  under  orders  to  embark 
at  the  earliest  notice.     I  am  at  a  losft  to 
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understand  how  that  interpretation  could 
by  any  one  who  attentively  read  the  des- 
patch, be  placed  upon  my  words  ;  and  I 
hope  that  I  settle  this  part  of  the  question 
by  assuring  your  Lordships  that  it  is  s 
complete  misunderstanding.  I  never  had 
any  intention  to  place  them  under  orderi 
to  embark  so  long  as  the  colonists  should 
adhere  to  the  condition  of  appropriatiog 
£50,000  a  year  for  the  improvement  of 
the  Native  race.  The  second  misunderstand- 
ing is  that  I  am  supposed  to  have  said  thst 
the  18th  Regiment  must  remain  in  New 
Zealand,  not  to  be  useful  to  the  colony, 
but  to  be  handy  for  removal  elsewhere 
should  its  services  be  required.  I  am  again 
at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one  read- 
ing  my  despatch  carefully  can  soppoee  I 
ever  said  anything  of  the  sort ;  and  I  bare 
only  on  this  point  to  assure  the  Honse 
that  here  there  is  altogether  a  miscooeep- 
tion.  In  the  third  place,  it  was  charged 
against  me  that  I  bad  directed  that  the 
18th  Regiment  should  be  withdrawn  from 
outpost  duty  and  concentrated  for  garri- 
son duty  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  colony. 
I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  charge  ii 
perfectly  true  ;  I  did  give  these  instruc- 
tions, and  I  fully  intended  them  to  be 
carried  out,  and  that  every  man  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  should  be  withdrairs 
from  outpost  duty,  and  concentrated  in 
the  principal  centres  of  population.  That 
was  Mr.  Cardwell's  riew  as  well  as  my 
own,  and  I  think  it  was  a  right  one ;  be- 
cause from  the  moment  you  had  really 
abandoned  all  control  over  Natifo  policy 
it  was  right  that  the  Crown  should  be  re- 
leased from  the  responsibility  whioh  bad 
previously  accompanied  its  rights;  other- 
wise you  would  be  in  a  false  position.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  in  order  to  guard  the 
frontier  against  semi-civilized  races  yoa 
needed  not  Her  Majesty's  troops,  bat 
such  a  police  as  you  ha?e  at  the  Cape. 
I  could  not  blind  myself  to  the  fact  that 
the  colony  had  entered  upon  a  largo 
policy  of  land  confiscation.  I  do  not  want 
now  to  say  anything  for  or  against  it ;  *• 
only  wish  to  observe  there  was  that  policy. 
If  it  was  to  be  carried  out  it  was  clearly 
better  it  should  be  carried  out  by  a  fortt 
responsible  to  the  Colonial  Government, 
and  not  by  Her  Majesty's  troops.  I  cj°' 
not  think  it  was  in  any  way  a  dosiraWe 
service  for  regular  troops  to  be  employed 
in.  Lastly,  I  ought  to  say  I  have  always 
understood  that  it  is  injurious  to  milit*^/ 
discipline  that  a  regiment  should  be  broken 
up  into  small  detachments  for  these  pobce 
duties.    That  is  my  answer  to  the  tM 
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charge.  But  there  is  yet  another  charge 
which,  may  he  said  to  inclucle  almost 
eyerything  else.  It  is  said  that,  failing  to 
get  these  troops  hronght  home  hy  the 
ordinary  methodsi  I  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  transferring  the  power  over  their 
disposition  from  Sir  George  Grey,  the*  Go- 
yernor,  to  the  commanding  officer,  General 
Chute.  Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  did 
transfer  that  power  knowingly,  and  after 
full  reflection,  I  am  quite  aware  that  it 
was  a  serious  and  unusual  course  ;  but  in 
my  judgment,  there  was  no  alternatiye 
open  to  me ;  I  felt  that  it  was  desirable, 
in  the  interests  of  this  country,  to  recall 
these  iroops  ;  I  remembered  the  pledges 
which  had  been  given  to  Parliament  on 
this  subject ;  I  saw  how  useless  every 
other  effort  to  bring  them  home  had  been, 
and  I  think  that,  if  I  had  not  adopted 
the  course  I  did,  the  troops  would  have 
remained  in  New  Zealand  up  to  the  present 
time.  If  I  were  to  go  into  all  the  proposi- 
tions and  counter-propositions,  the  various 
changes  and  details  of  this  long  transac- 
tion, I  should  be  taxing  too  much  the 
patience  of  the  House,  I  will  therefore, 
in  general  outline  only,  place  before  your 
Lordships  the  state  of  the  case.  In 
February,  1865,  there  were  ten  regiments 
stationed  in  New  Zealand,  a  war  having 
just  ended  in  which  two  or  three  thousand 
natives  had  been  in  arms.  Mr.  Cardwell 
issued  two  sets  of  Orders  for  the  recall  of 
nine  of  these  regiments  ;  and  if  I  read  to 
your  Lordships  the  dates  of  the  Orders, 
and  the  dates  of  the  embarcations  of  the 
different  regiments,  I  shall  best  be  able  to 
show  how  these  Instructions  were  carried 
out,  and  the  position  in  which  I  personally 
was  placed.  The  first  Order  issued  by  Mr. 
Cardwell  was  dated  the  27th  of  February, 
and  ought  therefore  to  have  been  received 
by  Sir  George  Grey  about  the  end  of  April. 
Nevertheless,  five  months  elapsed  after  the 
latter  date  before  a  single  regiment  was 
removed.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
one  regiment — which,  by  the  way  was,  I 
think,  a  weak  battalion,  only  some  200  or 
300  strong-— was  despatched  from  the 
colony.  Three  months  more  elapsed,  and 
then,  on  the  2nd  of  January,  1866,  ano- 
ther regiment  was  sent  off.  Then  two 
months  more  passed  over  before  another 
regiment  was  sent  away.  There  were 
other  delays — the  first  of  one  month  and 
the  second  of  two  months — before  the  last 
of  the  regiments  recalled  under  these 
Instructions  sailed  for  England — that  is  to 
say,  it  took  about  fourteen  months  to  bring 
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/embarked  under  the  first  eet  of  I nstr no- 
tions. The  second  set  of  Inetmctions  may 
be  said  to  date  from  the  26th  of  October 
and  the  27th  of  November,  1865  — for 
though  different  in  details  they  agree  sub- 
stantially in  the  conclusions  which  they 
were  intended  to  enforce — and  they  must 
have  been  received  about  the  end  of 
January,  1866.  The  purport  of  these  In- 
structions was  to  send  home  four  regi- 
ments and  to  leave  one  regiment  in  the 
colony  upon  certain  conditions.  Eight 
months,  however,  were  allowed  to  pass 
away  before  a  single  man  was  despatched 
in  pursuance  of  that  Order.  It  was  not 
till  the  3rd  of  Ootober,  1866,  that  the 
first  regiment  sailed.  On  the  15th  of 
October  a  second  regiment  was  despatched; 
but  the  third  regiment  did  not  sail  till 
April,  1867.  Thus,  in  fact,  nearly  fifteen 
months,  after  the  receipt  of  the  despatch  in 
the  colony,  were  occupied  in  carrying  out 
the  Instructions  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Indeed,  those  Instructions  have 
never  been  fully  carried  out,  for  there  re- 
mains one  regiment  in  New  Zealand  in 
excess  of  what  ought  to  have  remained 
there.  Under  such  circumstances  I  do  not 
think  that  any  one  can  say  that  I  acted 
precipitately.  It  may,  however,  be  fair  to 
Sir  George  Grey  to  state  that,  in  January 
last  year,  he  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  stating  that  he  had  recommended 
General  Chute  to  send  home  the  troops  at 
the  rate  of  one  regiment  every  two  months. 
My  answer  however  to*  that  is  that  this 
proposal  was  unauthorized;  and  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State ; 
next,  that  that  advice  was  given  to  General 
Chute  on  the  ground  of  military  expedi- 
ency ;  but  that  General  Chute — whose 
opinion  on  purely  military  matters,  must 
necessarily  be  preferred — denied  that  there 
was  any  necessity  for  such  a  step.  There- 
fore, I  was  in  this  position — I  had  before 
me  repeated  despatches  from  my  prede- 
cessor, ordering  the  troops  to  be  sent 
home  ;  I  saw  that  those  Instructions  had 
produced  little  visible  effect,  and  that  de- 
lays had  arisen,  first  from  one  cause,  and 
then  from  another ;  I  saw  that  Sir  George 
Grey  was  engaged  in  the  same  hopeless 
variances  with  General  Chute  as  he  had 
been  with  General  Chute's  predecessor. 
General  Cameron ;  I  perceived,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  General  Chute  was  anxious 
to  obey  the  Instructions  which  he  received 
from  his  military  superiors.  I  had  before  me 
a  letter  written  by  General  Chute  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  printed  in  the  last  issue 
^  of  Parliamentary  Fapers,  complaining  that 
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he  had  already  addressed  three  separate 
communications  at  considerahle  intenrals  of 
time  to  him  with  regard  to  the  removal 
and  disposition  of  certain  troops,  and  had 
received  no  answer  to  any  one  of  those 
communications.  That  letter  was  dated  the 
26th  of  July,  and  the  House  will  find  some 
difficulty  in  believing  that  Sir  George  Grey 
seems  to  have  allowed  nearly  three  months 
to  elapse  before  he  answered  this  letter.  I 
had  also  before  me  repeated  communica- 
tions describing  the  affairs  of  the  colony. 
I  had,  for  instance,  the  following  letter 
written  by  the  Deputy  Commissary  Gene- 
ral to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on 
the  8th  of  November,  1866  :— 

**  I  woald  wish  to  draw  particular  attention  to 
the  actual  state  of  afifairs  in  the  colony  at  this 
moment.  Ist,  Imperial  troops  are  retained  in  the 
colony  although  no  appropriation  has  heen  made 
by  the  colony  for  them  ;  2nd,  a  portion  of  the 
troops  are  actively  engaged  in  an  aggressive  war- 
fare at  an  increased  expense  to  the  Imperial  trea- 
sury ;  drd,  another  and  a  large  portion  is  still 
dispersed  over  the  colony,  defending  lands  confis- 
cated from  the  rebels.  No  one  can  foresee  an  end 
to  the  petty  desultory  war  now  being  waged  in  the 
colony,  and  it  is  alleged  that  it  occasions  a  ne- 
cessity  for  the  employment  of  Imperial  troops  as 
described ;  but  as  colonial  forces  are  not  en- 
rolled in  numbers  sufficient  to  replace  Imperial 
troops,  even  in  their  present  diminished  numbers, 
it  results  that  Imperial  troops  may  possibly  be 
retained  in  the  colony  contrary  to  orders  for  an 
indefinite  time ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
colony  not  only  omits  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  these  troops,  employed  on  colonial  service,  but 
calls  upon  the  Imperial  commissariat  to  ration  the 
colonial  forces.  .  .  .  All  these  orders  not- 
withstanding, confiscated  lands  are  still  b^ng 
protected  in  various  parts  of  the  colony  by  Impe- 
rial troops  ;  the  troops  are  not  concentrated  as 
directed,  and  the  cost  of  inland  transport  is  made 
to  bear  heavily  upon  the  Imperial  Treasury." 

Now,  I  do  not  found  my  course  of  action 
upon  this  one  letter,  or  upon  any  one  single 
letter  such  as  this.  I  had  rather  to  take 
into  account  a  variety  of  such  communica- 
tions and  considerations,  and  knowing  what 
I  desired  and  believed  to  be  necessary,  to 
adopt  such  measures  as  were  conformable 
to  that  opinion.  And  I  must  again  remind 
the  House  that  the  colony  was  engaged  in 
a  large  policy  of  land  confiscation.  Without 
saying  whether  such  a  policy  was  right  or 
wrong,  it  was,  at  all  events,  a  policy  which 
was  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  disturbances, 
and  I  was  apprehensive  lest  fresh  diffi- 
culties, and  perhaps  a  fresh  outbreak, 
might  occur  which  would  result  in  an  inde- 
finite postponem.ent  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
troops.  Nor  could  I  close  my  eyes  to  the 
fact  that  one  Colonial  Minister,  if  not  more, 
had  used  very  strong  terms  in  farour  of 
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the  reduction  of  the  colonial  forces.  I  havs 
no  fault  to  find  with  such  language ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  that  reduction  of  the  colonial  forces 
would  proceed  far  more  easily  if  Her  Ma- 
jesty's troops  were  maintained  in  the 
colony.  Under  these  circumstances,  I  came 
to  the  decision  which  I  have  stated  to  the 
House,  and  withdrew  the  troops  in  the 
manner  which  I  have  described.  I  think  I 
am  justified  by  the  result  of  that  course  of 
proceeding,  for  if  your  Lordships  bear  in 
mind  the  dates  which  I  have  mentioned, 
you  will  perceive  that  between  October 
and  April,  about  which  time  my  despatch 
reached  the  colony,  not  one  single  soldier  ap- 
pears to  have  left,  and  it  became  necessary, 
in  General  Chute's  opinion,  to  use  the  autho- 
rity conferred  upon  him  by  my  despatch, 
and  to  carry  out  the  instructions  previously 
given  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops. 
There  is  but  one  other  point,  which,  being 
somewhat  personal,  I  have  reserved  until 
now.  About  the  time  that  I  wrote  the 
despatch  in  question  my  attention  was 
called  to  paragraphs  in  the  colonial  papers 
detailing  hostilities  between  the  Natives  and 
the  colonists,  and  I  remember  that  there 
was  one  case  in  particular  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  a  whole  Native  village  had 
been  cut  off,  I  think  to  a  man,  under  cir- 
cumstances which  at  the  first  blush  were 
somewhat  open  to  question.  In  writing  to 
Sir  George  Grey  on  other  subjects  I  al- 
luded to  this,  and  implied,  in  fact,  a  regret 
that  I  had  not  received  any  information 
from  him  on  the  subject.  I  went  on  to 
say  that  if  at  any  time  these  affairs 
which  had  been  described  in  the  colony  as 
brilliant  successes  by  the  colonists,  were  to 
he  represented  in  this  country  as  merciless 
and  unwarrantable  attacks  upon  unoffending 
persons,  I  had  no  means  of  reply  or  vindi- 
cation at  my  command.  As  far  as  I  re- 
member, these  were  the  very  words  I  used. 
That  expression  has  been  very  warmly 
commented  upon  by  the  responsible  Minis- 
ters of  Sir  George  Grey,  and  has  been 
described  as  conveying  an  imputation  upon 
them  of  an  unjust  character.  It  is  ftir 
to  observe  that  a  short  time  afterwards  I 
stated  in  a  subsequent  despatch  that  1 
had  received  the  desired  information  from 
Sir  George  Grey,  and  that  I  expressed  my 
full  satisfaction  at  the  explanation  which 
he  tendered.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
always  felt  that  whenever  either  in  puhlw 
or  private  life  anyone  casts  an  imputation 
upon  another  unjustly,  he  is  bound,  in  com- 
mon fairness,  to  admit  the  error  into  which 
he  haa  fallen.    I  therefore  admit  ibJ  ^"^ 
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in  this  instance,  and  readily  express  my 
regret,  because  I  think  now  that  the  words 
in  question  were  not  unreasonably  open  to 
complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Colonial  Mi- 
nisters. I  have  some  excuse,  perhaps,  in 
the  fact  that  those  newspaper  paragraphs 
were  worded  in  a  way  especially  calculated 
to  excite  alarm ;  I  had  been  unable  for 
some  time  prcYiously  to  obtain  official  in- 
formation upon  several  other  subjects  be- 
sides this,  and  it  is  possible  that  I  per- 
mitted my  anxiety  in  one  case — my  just 
and  well-founded  anxiety  as  I  must  main- 
tain— to  colour  my  judgment  in  another 
case,  and  to  lead  me  to  make  use  of  ex- 
pressions which  I  should  not  have  used 
bad  I  been  in  full  possession  of  the  facts. 
Certainly,  nothing  was  further  from  my 
intention  than  to  give  cause  of  ofifence, 
for  I  hold  that  while  the  Secretary  of 
State  is  the  guardian  of  Imperial  inte- 
rests, and  is  bound  for  the  sake  of  those 
interests  to  say  and  do  many  things  which 
are  personally  distasteful  to  him,  yet  it 
is  his  duty  to  abstain  from  any  word  or 
expression  which  can  needlessly  cause  irri- 
tation or  ill-will  between  the  colonists  and 
the  mother  country.  I  have  to  thank 
yonr  Lordships  for  the  patience  with  which 
you  have  listened  to  my  remarks  upon  a 
somewhat  dry  subject;  I  have  endeavoured 
accurately  to  describe  the  position  of  af- 
fairs ;  I  am  confident  that  I  have  said 
nothing  which  can  in  any  way  embarrass 
the  action  of  the  Government ;  and  after 
what  has  passed  I  hope  to  receivo  from 
the  noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Co- 
lonial Office  some  rather  clearer  and  fuller 
information  than  we  have  yet  had  with  re- 
gard to  the  views  of  Her  Majesty's  Minis- 
ters upon  the  subject  to  which  I  have 
drawn  attention. 

Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  for  a  Return  of  the  Regiments  in 
New  Zealand  since  the  Ist  Januarj,  1865,  and 
the  Dates  of  their  Embarkation.— (TA«  Earl  of 
(Jamarvon.) 

The  Duke  op  BUCKINGHAM  :  My 
Lords — I  thought  it  better  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  because  I  rather  expected  some 
other  noble  Lord  would  speak  upon  the 
subject  before  I  replied.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  asks  for  some 
clear  expression  of  opinion  on  my  part 
with  regard  to  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment on  the  removal  of  troops  from  New 
Zealand.  What  I  have  to  say  on  that 
point  is  very  little.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment  is  carrying  out  the  policy  which 
baa  been  repeatedly  laid  down  by  succes- 
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sive  Secretaries  of  State  during  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  and  which  provides  for 
the  withdrawal   of  the  troops  from  New 
Zealand  with  certain  exceptions.      Those 
exceptions  were  made  in  conformity  with 
the  policy  of  the  Imperial  Government  re- 
specting the  Native  force  and  the  land 
question.  When  the  noble  Earl  lately  held 
the  position  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  Her  Majesty's  Government  issued 
further  instructions  for  the  withdrawal  of 
those  troops — for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
their  journey  homeward  had  been  much 
delayed  from  various  causes.  The  despatch 
written  by  the  noble  Earl  last  December 
contained  the  same  exception  as  was  made 
by  his  predecessor — namely,  that  one  regi- 
ment was  not  to  be  withdrawn  while  the 
New  Zealand  Government  continued  to  ap- 
propriate the  sum  of  £50.000  a  year  to- 
wards certain  objects.     That  despatch  has 
reached   New  Zealand,  and    one  commu- 
nication has  been  received  with  respect  to 
it;  but  no  opinion  upon  the  subject  has 
been  received  from  the  Governor,  and  con- 
sequently no  further  action  has  or  could 
have  been  taken  upon  the  matter — the  ques- 
tion therefore  remains  where  it  was  left  by 
the  despatch  of  the  noble  Earl.  With  regard 
to  the  causes  of  delay  in  removing  the 
troops,  I  may  say  that  they  have  probably 
been  added  to  by  the  unfortunate  differ- 
ences of  opinion  which  have  arisen  between 
the  Colonial  Government  and  the  military 
authorities,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  corresponding  with  so  distant  a  colony 
as  New  Zealand.      I  may  say,  however, 
that  the  troops  in  New  Zealand  had,  by 
the   last  Returns,   been    reduced    to  two 
regiments  —  one    beyond    the    regiment 
which  was  to   be  left  in  accordance  with 
the  exception  made  by  Mr.  Cardwell — and 
probably  by  this  time  all  except  that  one 
regiment   have    left   the   colony.      What 
will   be  done   in    the  future,   of  course, 
much  depends  upon  the  replies  we  look  for 
from  the  colonists  ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  expect  that  any  departure  from  the  ar- 
rangements made  by  Mr.  Cardwell  will  be 
thought  necessary  by  us,  or  be  asked  for 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists.     I  confess,  it 
seems  to  me  a  misfortune,  that,  after  the 
colony  had  taken  upon  itself  the  conduct 
of  Native  affairs,  and  the  Imperial  troops 
had  been  ordered  to  be  withdrawn,  tliey 
were  not  withdrawn  at  an  earlier  period. 
With  regard  to  the  opening  remarks  of 
the  noble  Earl  I   may  say  that  when  I 
asked  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lyttclton)  to 
postpone  his  Motion  I  did  so  because  I 
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thoaght  It  iiDwise  to  enter  upon  the  dis- 
oassion  of  a  subject  with  respect  to  which 
we  were  expecting  further  and  important 
information  ;  and  I  still  think  it  inexpe- 
dient that  discussion  should  take  place 
upon  that  matter  upon  a  basis  which  must 
to  a  great  extent  he  hypothetical.  With 
regard  to  the  Returns  mored  for,  there 
certainly  can  be  no  objection  to  granting 
them. 

Eabl  DE  GRETsaid,  he  was  astonished 
to   hear  the    noble    Duke,    the   Colonial 
Secretary,  express  surprise  that  none  of 
their  Lordships    had    followed   his  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnar?on),  because  it 
was  usual  when  a  question  was  asked  of  a 
responsible  Minister  of  the  Crown  that  he 
should  reply  before  any  further  remarks 
were  made ;  but  after  hearing  what  the 
noble  Duke  had  to  say  he  was  no  longer 
surprised,  for  the  noble  Duke  had  spoken 
briefly  and  added  nothing  to  their  informa- 
tion, except  indeed,  that  he  had  thrown 
some  doubt  upon  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  GoTornment  intended  to  carry  out  the 
policy  of  his  noble  Friend  (the   Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  to  its  legitimate  conclusion — 
namely,  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  troops 
in  New  Zealand,  with  the  exception  of  the 
siogle  regiment.     No  doubt  it  was  proper 
to  give  the  Governor  of  New  Zealand  an 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  views  upon 
the  policy  of  the  noble  Earl ;  but  the  in- 
tention to  withdraw  the  troops  was  not  a 
policy  initiated  by  the  noble  Earl  in  the 
despatch  of  the  1st  of  December  ;  it  dated 
from  several  years  back,  and  was  the  neces* 
Bary  corollary  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  —  that  the  Imperial  troops  should 
not  bo  left  in  New  Zealand  to  be  used  by 
the  Colonial  Government  for  purposes  over 
which  we  had  no  longer  any  control.     He 
expected  that  we  should  have  had  some  defi- 
nite and  distinct  declaration  of  the  views  of 
the  Government  on  this  simple  though  im- 
portant question.     The  noble  Duke,  how- 
ever, said  it  would  hereafter  be  a  subject 
for  consideration  as  to  what  should  be  the 
number  of  troops  to  be  left  in  the  colony. 

The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  said, 
that  he  spoke  of  the  course  to  be  pursued 
with  regard  to  the  one  regiment  left  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  exception  made  by  Mr. 
Card  well. 

The  Earl  of  CARNARVON  said,  he 
understood  the  noble  Duke  to  say  that  the 
Government  would  consider  what  steps 
should  be  taken  witli  regard  to  the  regi- 
ment which  remained  in  excess  of  Mr. 
Card  well's  exception. 
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The  Duke  of  BUCKINGHAM  repeated, 
that  he  doubted  only  as  to  what  would  be 
done  with  the  one  excepted  regiment. 

Earl   DE   GREY   said,  that  if  that 
was  the  intention  of  '  the  Go? eratnent  he 
fully  approved  of  it,  and  he  hoped  they 
would  adhere  to  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Earl  and  of  his  predecessor  (Mr.  Cardwell), 
and  would  take  whatever  measures  might 
be  necessary  to  insure  the  return  at  the 
earliest  period  of  all  the  troops  in  New 
Zealand  in  excess  of  the  single  regiment 
which  under  certain  conditions  was  to  re- 
main there.     In  writing  the  despatch  of 
the  1st  of  December,  tne  noble  Earl,  do 
doubt,  took  a  strong  and  unusual  coorse ; 
but  he   thought   the  circumstances  jot- 
tified  his  doing  so.     It  was  in  Febnury, 
1865,  or  more  than  two  years  ago,  that 
Mr.  Cardwell  directed  the  regiments  to  be 
sent  back,  and  he  only  allowed  the  detention 
of  any  of  them  on  condition  of  payment  being 
made  for  them  at  the  same  rate  as  wu  paid 
by  the  Australian  Colonies.     New  Zealand 
had  not,  however,  as  far  as  he  was  aware  paid 
a  single  shilling,  and,  first  on  one  pretext^ 
and  then  on  another,  the  troops  bad  been 
detained  by  the  Governor,  notwithstanding 
reiterated  orders  from  home.    In  this  itate 
of  affairs  it  was  necessary,  if  the  authority 
of  the  Imperial  Government  was  to  be  main- 
tained at  all,  that  strong  measures  should  be 
taken,  and  he  was  not  sure  that  it  would 
not  have  been  better  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
at  once  recalled  both  the  Governor  and  the 
troops.     He  trusted  that  the  GovemmeDt 
would  not  deviate  from  the  policy  they  had 
indicated,  which  had  received  the  sanction 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.    He  «ai 
not  one  who  desired  the  disruption  of  the 
ties  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies,  for  he  believed  the  connection  was 
advantageous  to  both ;  but  if  Colonial  aatbo- 
rities  were  allowed  to  employ  our  troopi 
and  spend  our  money  in  order  to  relief* 
themselves  from  the  consequences  of  their 
own  policy,  complications  would  certainly 
arise  in   our  relations   with  them  which 
would   probably  result  in  disruption.   It 
was  evident  that  Sir^George  Grey  had  not 
shown  that  readiness  to  obey  the  instmc- 
tions  of  the  Home  Government  which  hi« 
position  demanded  of  him,  and  he  should  n<^ 
have  been  surprised  if  the  noble  Barl  had 
thought  it  right  to  take  the  stronger  et^ 
as  regarded  him  to  which  he  had  referred. 
In  conclusion,   he  desired  to  thank  toe 
noble  Earl  for  his  despatch  in  regard  to 
the  step  taken  concerning  the  memoraodam 
of  the  Miniatry  in  which  reflectiona  were 
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thrown  on  the  condaot  of  the  British  troops. 
It  was  certainly  a  singular  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  Governor,  who  was  the 
Queen's  representative  in  the  colony,  to  for- 
ward this  memorandum  without  a  word  of 
comment  or  regret;  and  that  it  thus  should 
have  heen  left  to  the  nohle  Earl  to  vindi- 
cate, as  he  had  done  so  ably,  the  character 
and  conduct  of  our  soldiers.  He  hoped 
the  Government  would  shrink  from  no 
measure  which  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  only  policy  which  would  be  acceptable 
to  this  country,  and  the  only  policy  on 
which,  under  present  circumstances,  satis- 
factory relations  between  us  and  our  colonies 
conld  be  based. 

Lord  LYTTELTON  entirely  approved 
the  determination  to  withdraw  our  troops, 
which  successive  Colonial  Secretaries  had 
endeavoured,  hitherto  ineffectually,  to  carry 
out.  It  was  necessary,  no  doubt,  to  employ 
the  services  of  our  troops  in  the  colonies, 
but  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the 
case  of  the  Cape  and  that  of  New  Zealand  ; 
for  colonists  whose  frontier  was  menaced  by 
enemies  who  far  outnumbered  them  might 
have  some  claim  on  the  mother  country  for 
their  defence.  He  could  not  see  that  New 
Zealand  had  any  such  claim ;  it  was  a  colony 
founded  by  a  private  company  of  specu- 
lators for  commercial  purposes  ;  the  colo- 
nists knew  very  well  what  they  were  about 
and  were  nearly,  if  not  quite  as  numerous 
as  the  natives,  and  if  troops  were  to  be 
kept  there  at  all  the  colonists  were  bound 
to  bear  the  expense.  He  desired  to  ex- 
press his  opinion,  which  was  a  very  strong 
one,  with  respect  to  the  ousting  of  the 
Governor  from  a  portion  of  his  authority. 
The  fact  was,  nothing  else  could  be  done. 
They  all  recollected  when  a  Constitution 
was  devised  for  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies  sent  it  out  to 
Sir  George  Grey  to  put  it  into  operation, 
the  Governor  instead  of  doing  so,  put  it 
into  a  box  and  sent  it  back,  saying  that  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Ever 
Binoe  that  distinguished  person  had  enjoyed 
a  Bort  of  chartered  liberty.  If  they  were 
to  give  the  colony  a  long  day,  and  having 
fixed  the  time,  say  that  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  certainly  would  throw  the  colo- 
nists absolutely  upon  their  own  resources, 
it  would  in  his  opinion  be  the  best  and 
wisest  policy  that  could  be  adopted. 

The  Dukb  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  say  a  word  with 
respect  to  the  policy  adopted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  hut  he  wished  to  express  a 
strong  opinion  as  to  the  impolicy  of  making 


the  military  independent  of  the  civil  autho- 
rities. Their  Lordships  might  rely  upon  it 
that  no  more  dangerous  step  could  be  taken 
— and  for  this  reason — that  the  military 
authorities  must  and  ought  to  be  subordi- 
nate to  the  civil.  In  order  to  effect  that 
object  every  Governor  was  made  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  and  if  they  were  to 
take  away  his  power  in  that  respect  they 
would  do  an  act  which  would  be  fatal  to 
the  position  of  the  Governor,  detrimental 
to  the  Imperial  interests,  and  extremely 
embarrassing  and  inconvenient  both  to 
the  officers  and  troops.  Under  these 
circumstances,  he  could  not  but  ex- 
press his  conviction  that  the  time  had 
arrived  when  a  strong  policy  must  be 
adopted.  He  knew  the  difficulties  which 
successive  Governments  had  felt  in  dealing 
with  the  colony  of  New  Zealand,  hut  the 
taking  away  of  the  troops  was  a  step 
which  he  would  rather  not  have  seen 
adopted,  He  hoped  that  what  had  been 
done  in  this  case  would  not  be  turned  into  a 
precedent,  because  otherwise  it  would  be 
impossible  that  the  civil  and  military  autho- 
rities could  work  harmoniously  and  cor- 
dially together.  On  the  contrary,  the  utmost 
distrust  would  be  produced  between  them. 
It  was  most  important  in  a  constitutional 
State  that  the  General  should  understand 
that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  subject  to  the 
sway  and  control  of  the  civil  authori- 
ties ;  because  these  authorities  were  really 
responsible  either  to  the  Crown  or  to  the 
Governor  of  the  colony,  who  was  exer- 
cising the  authority  of  the  Crown.  He 
desired  to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  another 
question.  He  happened  to  be  absent  when 
the  last  discussion  was  brought  on,  but  he 
must  be  permitted  to  say  that  he  took  great 
exception  to  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Earl 
with  regard  to  the  Cape  colony.  In  the  Capo 
Imperial  interests  were  at  stake,  and  there- 
fore it  would  bo  impossible  to  throw  upon 
the  Cape  colonists  the  responsibility  of  main* 
taining  the  whole  of  the  troops  which  might 
be  stationed  there.  It  was  quite  true  that  at 
present  we  were  making  the  utmost  efforts 
for  the  transmission  of  the  troops  to  India 
through  Egypt.  But  it  was  only  in  a  time 
of  profound  tranquillity  and  peace  that  the 
route  by  Egypt  was  secure,  the  route  by 
the  Cape  would,  therefore,  be  required  to 
be  retained.  To  say,  then,  that  there  were 
no  Imperial  interests  which  required  the 
maintenance  of  the  authority  of  the  Crown 
at  the  Cape  by  retaining  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  in  that  colony  was  a  state 
ment  from  which  he  must  express  his  dis- 
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sent.  He  contended  that  we  bad  great 
Imperial  interests  at  stake,  such  inte- 
rests as  would  make  it  necessarj  that 
the  mother  country  should  retain  a  gar- 
rison there.  Our  commercial  interests 
connected  with  the  route  round  the  Cape 
were  also  of  the  highest  importance.  Any 
charges  which  might  not  be  connected 
with  the  requirements  he  had  pointed  out, 
they  might  leave  to  the  colonists  to  defray, 
but  there  must  he  a  large  proportion  of 
the  military  expenditure  at  the  Cape  which 
it  would  he  most  unfair  to  call  upon  the 
colonists  to  bear. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Honse  adjonmed  At  Seren  o'olook, 

till  To-morrow,  half  past 

Ten  o'olook. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  July  15,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Supply— eonncfererf  in  CammiUee 
'—Resolutiom  [July  12]  reported. 

Public  Bills — Iletolution  in  Committee — Gus- 
tomi  Dutiei  (Isle  of  Man). 

Ordered — Customs  Duties  (Isle  of  Man)* ;  Don- 
dee  Provisional  Orders  Confirmation.* 

First  Reading — Customs  Duties  (Isle  of  Man)  • 
[258]  ;  Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (Despatch  of 
Business)  •  [254] ;  War  Department  Stores  • 
[25b']\  Consecration  and  Ordination  Fees* 
[256] ;  Dundee  Provisional  Orders  Confirma- 
tion •  [257]. 

Second  Readxna — District  Lunatic  Asylums  Offi* 
cers  (Ireland)*  [242];  Justices  of  the  Peace 
Disqualification  Removal*  [245];  ^Qoarantee 
of  Government  OflBcers*  [223]. 

C(Wnmta««— Public  Health  ( Scotland)*  {re-comm.) 
[179] ;  Admiralty  Court  (Ireland)  •[209]  [b.p.]; 
Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act  (1865)  Amend- 
ment* [184];  Railway  and  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies' Accounts*  [188]  ;  Carriers  Act  Amend- 
ment [243],  negatived. 

Report — Public  Uealth  (Scotland)*  {re^omm,) 
[179  &  251];  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act 
(1865)  Amendment*  [184]  ;  Railway  and  Joint 
Stock  Companies'  Accounts  *  [188  &  252]. 

Considered  as  amended^-JudgeB*  Chambers  (De- 
spatch of  Business*  [154];  Courts  of  Law 
Oflflcers  (Ireland)*  [248]. 

Third  Reading — Representation  of  the  People 
[237] ;  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements*  [233], 

Withdraum — Education  of  the  Poor*  [HI]; 
Common  Law  Courts  (Ireland)  *  [48]  ;  Execu- 
tion of  Deeds*  {re-comm,)  [138]. 

RUMOURED  ABYSSINUN  EXPEDITION. 

QX7ESTI0N. 

Colonel  SYEES  said,  be  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  there  is  any,  and  what  foundation 
for  a  rumour  circulating  in  Bombay  that 

ZTie  Duhe  of  Cambridge 


troops  ba?e  been  told  off  for  an  ezpeditioa 
into  Abyssinia  ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
in  reply,  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the 
rumour  to  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman referred.  No  troops  had  been  told 
off  for  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia  ;  but  the 
Government  were  engaged  in  a  correi- 
pondence  which  they  hoped  might  lead  to 
the  release  of  the  British  subjects  now  de- 
tained in  that  country.  No  measures  of 
force  to  accomplish  that  object  were,  how- 
ever, at  present  contemplated.  It  w&i 
true  that  he  had  addressed  private  commo- 
nications  to  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Go- 
vernor of  Bombay  requesting  him  confideD- 
tially  to  inform  him  what  could  be  done  ia 
the  event  of  any  measure  of  force  beiog 
resorted  to ;  but  no  such  instructions  as  the 
Question  implied  had  been  sent  out  to 
Bombay,  and  the  correspondence  bad  been 
of  a  most  private  character. 

TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaer 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  bare 
yet  arrived  at  any  conclusion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  a  system  of  telegraphic 
communication  throughout  the  kingdom, 
in  connection  with  the  Post  Office  or  other- 
wise, under  public  superintendence  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  in  reply,  that  the  matter  »»i 
still  under  the  consideration  of  the  Tros- 
Bury. 

NAVY— CONTRACT  FOR  GUNBOATS. 

QUESTIOK. 

Mr.  SEELY  said,  he  wished  to  salt  tba 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  the 
statement  is  correct  which  appeared  a  short 
time  since  in  the  Olasgow  Morning  Jourw 
that  the  Admiralty  had  contracted  with 
eight  different  firms  to  build  a  gunboat 
each,  at  prices  varying  from  £20  to  *-^ 
per  ton  ;  and,  if  so,  what  were  the  reasoiw 
which  induced  them  to  pay  45  per  ceot 
higher  in  one  case  than  another  ? 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  that  there  wai  • 
great  peculiarity  in  the  case  of  the  tender* 
for  these  gunboats.  The  hon.  Gentlcmin 
had  often  referred  to  the  market  pri^  at 
which  various  articles  could  be  obtained  bj 
contract ; '  but  in  this  case  the  tcndert 
had  varied  from  £20  to  £30  I8i.  «• 
per  ton.  It  was  perfectly  well  kno'^  /" 
the  Department  of  the  Comptroller  of  tw 
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Nayjt  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  build 
these  gunboats  at  anything  like  £20  per 
ton,  and,  therefore,  the  parties  making  the 
tenders  at  that  and  at  other  low  prices 
were  asked  if  they  perfectly  understood  the 
specifications.  The  answer  the  Admiralty 
received  was  in  the  affirmative.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  contracts  were 
given  to  the  eight  builders  making  the 
lowest  offers,  varying  from  £20  to  £29. 
Only  one  firm  tendered  at  £20  per  ton, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  injudicious  to 
contract  for  the  whole  of  the  gunboats  at 
80  low  a  price  with  one  firm.  It  was  well 
known  that  some  contractors  were  willing 
to  build  at  a  loss ;  because  it  was  notorious 
that  foreign  Governments  objected  to  have 
▼essels  built  by  firms  who  had  not  built 
for  the  Admiralty.  The  highest  tender 
accepted  was  £29,  which  was  not  consi- 
dered more  than  a  fair  and  reasonable  price. 
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THE  WHORTLEBERRY  CASE. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  Letter  published  in 
the  Newspapers,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
six  persons  of  good  previous  character  have 
been  sentenced  to  three  weeks'  imprison- 
ment by  a  Cornish  Magistrate  for  tres- 
passing off  a  public  path  through  a  copse 
and  taking  whortleberries  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  case  had  not  come  under 
his  cognizance.  Since  he  entered  the 
House,  however,  he  had  been  informed  that 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  West 
Cornwall,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  answer  the  Question. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  that  the  owner 
of  the  property  on  which  the  trespass  to 
which  the  Question  related  occurred  was 
Sir  C.  Rashleigh,  his  son-in-law,  and  that 
he  bad  received  in  reference  to  the  matter 
the  following  letter  from  the  magistrate  by 
whom  the  persons  charged  with  the  tres- 
pass had  been  committed  : — 

**  My  dear  Kendall— I  see  Mr.  Taylor  has  given 
notice  to  atk  a  question  of  the  Home  Secretary 
regarding  six  persons  committed  by  me  for  three 
vreeks  for  trespassing  and  destroying  the  under- 
vrood  in  Prideaux  Wood.  The  facts  are  as  fol- 
lows : — Parties  have  constantly  been  brought 
before  onr  bench  for  trespass  and  damage  in 
Prideaux  and  Tregeehan  Woods  ;  we  have  gene- 
rally fined  the  parties  so  brought  before  us,  hoping 
that  leniency  would  have  the  desired  effect.  A 
day  or  two  before  these  persons  were  found  the 


keeper  met  a  party,  who,  on  being  spoken  to,  de- 
fled  him  in  most  violent  language.  He  did  not 
know  the  parties,  so  could  not  apply  for  sum- 
monses. A  day  or  two  afterwards  Battie  fell  in 
with  this  party.  He  applied  to  me  for  sum- 
monses. When  the  parties  were  brought  before 
me  they  all  pleaded  guilty,  and  I  sent  them  to 
Bodmin  for  three  weeks,  in  hope  that  this  punish- 
ment may  have  the  effect  of  stopping  others, 
which  fining  has  not  done.  There  was  no  ques- 
tion about  '  whortleberries.'  The  summonses 
were  granted,  and  the  conviction  made  under  the 
24  ^  26  VicU,  0.  97. — Tours  very  truly, 

"JoHK  W.  PaiaD." 

The  House  would  therefore  see  that  the 
case  had  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  whortle- 
berries, and  he  was  assured  that  was  the 
fact  by  the  owner  of  the  property  himself, 
whom  he  had  seen  in  town  that  morning. 
A  portion,  be  might  add,  of  Sir  C.  Rash- 
leigh's  income  was  derived  from  letting 
part  of  a  large  coppice  wood  every  year. 
The  bark  of  the  trees  and  the  young  oak 
shoots  in  the  wood  were,  it  appeared,  seri- 
ously damaged  by  trespassers,  who  had 
over  and  over  again  been  summoned  for 
the  offence.  His  son-in-law,  who  was  one  of 
the  kindest-hearted  men  in  the  world,  had 
himself  paid  the  fines  inflicted  on  some 
poor  people  last  year;  but  it  was  then  dis- 
tinctly intimated  from  the  bench  that  con- 
finemeut  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
offence  if  it  again  occurred.  One  of  the 
parties  who  had  rented  the  coppice  wood 
had  informed  Sir  C.  Bashleigh  that  there 
was  no  use  in  taking  it,  so  great  was  the 
damage  done  by  persons  trespassing  upon 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  felt 
assured  that  the  House  would  be  of  opinion 
that  nothing  like  undue  harshness  had 
been  exhibited  in  the  course  of  those  pro- 
ceedings. 

ARMY— MEDICAL  OFFICERS   OF  THE 
GUARDS.— QUBSTION. 

Mb.  0*B£IRNE  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
any,  and,  if  any,  what  compensation  has 
been  given  or  offered  to  those  Medical 
Officers  of  the  Brigade  of  Guards  whose 
prospects  of  promotion  were  interfered  with 
by  the  Warrant  signed  in  1860,  but  which 
Warrant  was  not  promulgated  until  1866  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  in 
reply,  that  he  was  not  aware  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  received  any  application  for 
compensation,  or  that  there  was  any  ground 
for  giving  compensation  to  those  officers. 
A  new  regulation  had  recently  been  made 
with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  medical 
officers,  and  he  had  no  reason  to  think  that 
regulation  was  in  any  way  unsatisfactory. 
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INDIA— THE  ORISSA  FAMINE. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  henry  SEYMOUR  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  If  he  has  written  a  Despatch  review- 
ing the  circumstances  of  the  Orissa  famine; 
and,  if  he  will  laj  it  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  as  soon  as  it  has  been  prepared  ; 
and,  as  the  further  Correspondence  on  the 
Orissa  famine  will  take  three  weeks  print- 
ing, if  he  could  make  a  selection  of  the 
Papers  which  could  be  printed  in  the  course 

of  H6xt  WApk  * 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
in  reply,  that  he  had  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  printer,  and  he  believed  that 
all  the  most  important  part  of  the  Corres- 
pondence could  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
bers on  Monday  next.  He  was  desirous 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  send  out  a  despatch 
to  India  reviewing  the  Commissioner's 
Report,  because  he  was  aware  that  it  was 
a  matter  on  which  considerable  anxiety 
was  felt  in  India ;  but  those  who  had  looked 
at  the  blue  books,  which  formed  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  voluminous  matter  he  had 
had  had  to  examine,  upon  a  matter  so 
gravely  affecting  the  personal  character  of 
many  most  distinguished  officers  at  a  great 
distance,  would  recognize  the  necessity 
for  a  careful  examination  and  consideration 
of  the  evidence  before  any  despatch  was 
sent  out.  He  was  preparing  a  despatch 
on  the  subject,  and  hoped  to  be  able,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  to  lay  a  copy 
of  it  on  the  table  in  the  course  of  next 
week. 


ARMY— KNIGHTSBRIDGE  BARRACKS. 

QUESnON. 

0 

Mr.  LOWE  saidy  be  wished  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  will 
state  his  intentions  with  regard  to  the  re- 
moval or  re -building  of  Knightsbridge  Bar- 
racks ;  and,  in  the  event  of  their  intentions 
not  being  yet  matured,  if  he  will  consent 
to  defer  any  decisive  step  in  the  direction 
of  re-building  until  the  next  Session,  in 
order  that  this  House  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  its  opinion  on  a  ques- 
tion so  important  to  the  convenience  and 
beauty  of  Hyde  Park  and  the  West  End 
of  London  ? 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  in 
reply,  that  he  was  not  able  to  atate  bis 
intentions  more  fully  than  he  had  done 
already  to  a  deputation  which  waited  upon 


him  on  the  Bobjeot.  He  then  stated  tbtt 
the  Government  were  in  no  way  pledged 
on  the  Question,  which  was  entirely  open 
for  consideration.  There  were  three  poioU 
for  the  Government  to  consider — ^first,  tho 
wishes  and  convenience  of  the  residenti 
of  the  neighbourhood  ;  secondly,  the  ne- 
cessity of  providing  a  situation  conveDient 
in  point  of  locality  for  the  Household  troops; 
and  thirdly,  the  amount  of  expenditore 
which  would  be  involved  in  any  ohasge. 
These  questions  would  receive  doe  attea- 
tion  from  the  Government,  but  he  mott 
decline  at  present  to  enter  into  any  engage- 
ment that  he  would  not  come  to  any  deci- 
sion on  the  Question  before  the  next  Ses- 
sion of  Parliament,  and  he  had  less  hesits- 
tion  in  saying  so  because  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  the  Government  to  carry  oot 
any  plan  without  applying  to  the  Hooie  for 
a  Vote  of  money  to  defray  the  neeeuu7 
expense. 


THE  DOG  DXJTY.--QUESTION. 

Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW  said,  he 
wished  to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Trea- 
sury, Whether  the  collection  of  the  Dat/ 
on  Dogs  by  the  Excise  Department  hai 
been  satisfactorily  performed  ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  contemplates  taking  any  steps  to 
ensure  the  destruction  of  unclaimed  dogs 
going  at  large,  to  the  danger  and  sddoj- 
ance  of  the  public  ? 

Mr.  hunt  said,  in  reply,  that  it  was 
impossible  at  present  to  say  whether  tiie 
collection  of  the  Dog  Duty  by  the  Exciw 
had  worked  satisfactorily  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Question  ;  for  that  depended 
upon  whether  all  the  dogs  liable  to  dutj 
were  brought  into  charge,  and  it  wM  too 
early  for  this  to  be  ascertained.  He  iDig))| 
state,  however,  that  licences  for  695,6-4 
dogs  had  been  taken  out  up  to  the  30tb 
of  June,  as  against  394,837  brought  ioto 
charge  in  the  year  ending  the  31et  w 
March  1866.  In  Scotland  licences  bad 
been  taken  out  for  80,060  as  again** 
36,365  dogs  charged  in  the  year  ending 
the  3l8t  of  March,  1866,  under  the  As- 
sessed Tax  AcU.  It  had  been  the  intooj 
tion  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  BiU 
to  make  regulations  with  regard  to  dogs 
running  about  the  streets  without  their 
owners ;  but  the  state  of  public  bnainess 
had  made  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  any 
ohance  of  its  being  passed. 
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ARMY— tHE    SNIDER  RIFLE. 
QUESTION. 

Major  WALKER  .said,  he  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
Whether  he  anticipates  heing  ahle  to 
supply  the  Snider  Rifle  to  the  Militia  of 
the  United  Kingdom  prior  to  the  training 
of  1868  ;  and  whether,  in  the  eyont  of 
the  recommendation  of  his  Royal  High- 
ncBs  the  Commander  in  Chief,  to  the  effect 
that  the  English  and  Irish  Militia  Regi- 
ments should  next  year  be  brigaded  at 
Aldershot,  Shomoliffe,  and  the  Curragh, 
being  carried  out,  any  steps  will  be  taken 
to  secure  corresponding  facilities  for  in- 
Btruotion  to  the  Militia  of  Scotland  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  in 
reply,  that  he  did  not  think  that  in  the 
present  state  of  the  supplies  of  the  Snider 
arpB  there  was  any  chance  that  the  Militia 
regiments  could  be  furnished  with  them  so 
Boon  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  ap- 
peared to  desire  ;  and  with  respect  to  the 
Becond  part  of  the  QueBtion  all  he  could 
Bay  was  that  he  should  be  yery  sorry  if 
any  arrangements  should  be  made,  under 
which  the  Scotch  regiments  would  not  have 
the  same  advantages  as  the  regiments 
belonging  to  other  parts  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

MUSEUM  OF  IRISH  INDUSTRY. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  wished  to  ask 
the  Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whe- 
ther the  new  arrangements  of  the  Museum 
of  Irish  Industry  are  concluded,  and  what 
ia  the  nature  of  those  arrangements,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  the  government  of  that 
institution  ? 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  said,  in 
reply,  that  the  arrangements  were  those 
which  were  recommended  by  Lord  Rosse's 
Commission  (the  Report  of  which  Commis- 
fiion  was  approved  of  by  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and  by  the  Treasury),  with  this 
exception — that  Sir  Robert  Kane  had  been 
appointed  permanent  Dean  of  Faculty  in- 
stead of  being  a  Chairman  in  rotation,  as 
recommended. 

METROPOLIS— HYDE  PARK.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  wished 
to  ask  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works, 
Whether  the  large  Wooden  Erection  in 
Hyde  Park  is  being  taken  down  by  his 
orders;  and  if  he  will  state  the  cost  of  this 
erection  and  its  removal  ;  and  further,  if 
he  will  inform  the  House  from  what  Fund, 


voted  by  Parliament,  the  cost  will  be  de- 
frayed ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  in  re- 
ply, that  the  gallery  had  been  removed  by 
bis  orders  in  consequence  of  a  communica- 
tion from  the  Horse  Guards.  The  probable 
cost  of  its  erection  and  removal  would  be 
£2,180,  and  that  would  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  vote  for  Civil  Contingencies. 

THE    RAILWAY  ACCIDENT    AT  WAR. 
RINGTON.— NOTICE.  % 

Mr.  O'BEIRNE  gave  Notice  that  on 
Thursday  next  he  should  ask  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether 
his  attention  had  been  called  to  Colonel 
YoUand's^  Report  relating  to  the  late  acci- 
dent at  Warrington  ;  and  whether  there 
was  not  evidence  to  show  that  if  the  re- 
commendations of  Captain  Tyler's  Report 
in  the  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  accident 
in  July  last  had  been  adopted  the  last 
accident  might  not  have  been  prevented  ? 
He  should  also  ask  whether  it  was  true 
that  improvements  could  only  be  insisted 
upon  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  case  of  new 
lines  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was  intended 
to  propose  any  alteration  in  that  respect  ? 

THE  VOLUNTEER  REVIEW. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  ELCHO  said,  he  would  venture 
to  remind  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
on  Saturday  next  the  Annual  Volunteer 
Eeview  was  to  take  place  at  Wimbledon, 
and  that  the  Sultan  had  intimated  his  in- 
tention of  being  present.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  also  intimated  his  intention 
of  sending  down  the  Household  brigade  and 
other  troops.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  wished  to  ask  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Whether,  in  order  to  enable 
Volunteers  to  attend  in  strong  force,  he 
would  be  disposed  to  give  a  half-holyday  on 
the  occasion  to  those  who  belonged  to  the 
different  departments  of  the  Civil  Service  ? 

Thb  CHANCELLOR  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  know  what  the 
extent  of  his  influence  might  be,  but  as  he 
understood  that  it  was  impossible,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  for  Volunteers  to 
appear  in  considerable  force  at  an  hour 
when  his  Imperial  Majesty  could  conve- 
niently be  present,  he  was  very  much  in 
favour  of  an  arrangement  being  made  which 
would  enable  them  to  attend.  He  would 
consult  those  who  had  influence  in  these 
matters,  and  see  if  he  could  not  meet  the 
wishes  of  the  noble  Lord. 
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THE   NAVAL   REVIEW. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Colonel  KNOX  eaid,  he  wished  to  call 
attention  to  a  matter  affecting  the  Privi- 
leges of  Members.  It  would  be  recollected 
that  it  was  stated  the  other  night  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  naval  review  a  ship 
would  be  allotted  to  the  Members  of  each 
House  of  Parliament,  and  that  every  Mem- 
ber would  have  one  ticket  at  whateyer 
time  he  might  make  the  application  for  it. 
However,  on  making  an  application  for  a 
ticket  he  had  been  refused,  in  consequence, 
as  he  had  been  informed  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Speaker's  secretary,  of  orders 
from  the  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  stating 
that  only  450  tickets  would  be  issued. 
He  understood  that  the  vessel  appointed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
steamship  Bipon,  which  carried  out  a  bat- 
talion of  Guards  to  Malta,  1,000  strong, 
besides  a  contingent  of  Artillery  and  com- 
missariat stores ;  he  therefore  thought 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  there  being 
accommodation  for  a  much  larger  number 
than  450  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. When  he  applied  for  his  ticket  he 
was  told  he  had  not  applied  in  timo.  He 
Understood  that  every  Member  who  applied 
for  a  ticket  could  obtain  one ;  but  it  now 
appeared  that  the  Admiralty  had  drawn 
an  arbitrary  line,  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment appeared  to  him  to  have  been  most 
objectionable.  If  the  Members  for  whom  ac- 
commodation was  provided  were  restricted 
to  450,  what  was  to  become  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  House  ?  He  understood  the  practice 
had  been  for  Members  to  inquire  among 
their  friends  who  did  not  want  tickets,  and 
to  hare  the  names  of  such  put  down,  so  as 
to  draw  tickets  for  them.  The  consequence 
would  be  that  not  more  than  perhaps  150 
Members  would  be  present,  and  the  com- 
plement would  bo  made  up  of  they  did  not 
know  who.  He  thought  there  was  great 
hardship  in  this  case.  He  had  postponed 
applying  for  his  ticket,  but  on  the  faith  of 
what  had  been  stated  in  the  House  he  had 
a  right  to  suppose  that  whenever  Members 
sent  for  their  ticket  they  would  receive  it. 
He  wished  to  know  what  explanation  of 
this  affair  could  be  offered  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  for  the  Admiralty  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  this  is  not  a 
question  of  Parliamentary  Privilege,  but, 
as  it  relates  to  the  convenience  of  Mem- 
bers, I  have  no  doubt  the  Secretary  to 
the  Admiralty,  who  has  had  these  arrange- 


ments to  make,  will  be  able  to  explab. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  vesBet  em- 
ployed, and  so  forth,  if  it  be  neees8a7  for 
my  part  to  add  anything,  I  shall  be  happy 
to  do  so  ;  bat  I  must  at  once  say  I  haie 
never  seen  a  greater  desire  to  provide  for 
the  accommodation  of  Members  than  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  exercised  by  the  noble 
Lord. 

Colonel  KNOX  said,  I  will  to-morrow 
repeat  my  Questions  if  the  noble  Lordii 
not  able  to  answer  them  now. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  WhatQae^ 
tions  ? 

Colonel  KNOX :  What  accommoda- 
tion the  Ripon  can  give,  and  how  it  has 
been  disposed  of? 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX :  I  eUU  be 
delighted  to  answer  any  Questions  that  may 
be  put  by  ray  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  bat 
the  Parliamentary  usage  is  that  the  Fint 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  should  answer  Qoes- 
tions  if  he  is  present  in  the  House. 

Mr.  CORRY  said,  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  has  not  quite  accurately  represented 
my  answer  on  the  occasion  to  which  he  has 
referred.  What  I  stated  was  that  two 
vessels  would  be  profided  —  one  for  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  one  for  the  Houie 
of  Commons.  That  the  Hoase  of  Lords 
should  have  400  tickets,  and  the  Hoose 
of  Commons  450.  A  notice  was  placed  on 
the  door  of  the  House  —  in  fact  on  both 
doors,  and  all  about  the  House,  and  Mem- 
bers could  haye  used  their  eyes  to  very 
little  purpose  if  they  had  not  seen  it^tbat 
no  tickets  would  be  issued  after  the  8th  of 
July.  This  was  not  an  arbitrary  rale; 
there  was  a  substantial  reason  for  it^ 
namely,  to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  make 
arrangements  with  the  railway  companies, 
which  they  could  not  do  without  knowing 
for  what  number  of  passengers  it  would  be 
necessary  to  provide;  and  I  am  sure  no  one 
acquainted  with  the  difficulty  of  making 
such  arrangements  would  find  fault  with 
us  on  that  account.  It  was  with  a  vi®^ 
to  accommodate  the  House  of  Commons 
that  we  arranged  that  no  application  for 
tickets  should  be  made  after  the  8th  of 
July.  By  the  8th  of  July,  I  forget  the 
exact  number  of  tickets  issued,  but  I  be- 
lieve only  230  applications  had  been  made; 
and  therefore  we  were  anxious  to  m»d 
what  arrangements  we  could  to  gi]^0  ^ 
commodation  to  the  ladies  belonging  ^ 
the  families  of  hon.  Members.  We  there- 
fore  stated  that,  as  only  230  iick^ 
had  been  applied  for,  any  Member  who 
ohose  to  apply  for  an  additional  ^^^ 
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might  have  it,  until  the  limit  of  450  was 
reached.  After  the  8th  of  July  the  interest 
in  the  review  seems  to  hare  increased, 
and  applications  for  tickets  came  in  in 
great  numbers.  Already  500  have  been 
issued ;  450  for  the  Ripon  and  fifty  for 
the  China  ;  and  that  is  precisely  the  num- 
ber issued  for  the  naval  review  in  1856| 
when  500  Members  were  present,  but 
ladies  were  not  then  admitted  ;  so  that  the 
House  will  see  that  the  present  Board  of 
Admiralty  have  been  more  gallant  than 
the  former  Board.  My  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  says  it  is  very  absurd  to  suppose 
that  the  Ripon  having  carried  1,000  sol- 
diers to  Malta  has  not  accommodation  for 
more  than  450  Members;  but  soldiers  do 
not  remain  on  deck  all  the  time  they  are 
at  sea.  The  greater  portion  of  them  are 
usually  below  ;  and  hon.  Members  would 
not  like  to  be  packed  on  deck  like  sheep 
in  a  pen  :  450  is  the  largest  number 
the  Ripon  will  accommodate  with  conve- 
nience. 

Mr.  OSBORNE:  1  wish  to  put  an 
equally  important  question  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty — whether  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  that  the  same  fate 
shall  not  befall  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  befell  the  troops  the  other 
day  at  Hounslow  ? 

Ma.  GORRY :  Of  course,  I  cannot  be 
responsible  for  any  accident  happening  to 
the  machinery. 

Mb.  OSBORNE  :  My  question  referred 
to  victuals. 

Mr.  CORRT  :  I  beg  my  hon.  Friend's 
l^ardon.  Luncheon  will  be  provided,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  sherry,  beer,  and 
brandy. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  BRUCE  wished  to  know,  What 
night  it  was  intended  to  take  the  Factories 
Education  Bill  ;  or  whether  a  Morning  Sit- 
ting would  be  fixed  for  its  discussion  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  may  be  convenient  for 
the  House  to  know  something  generally  of 
the  course  of  public  business.  Of  course, 
it  is  our  desire  to  combine  if  possible  the 
oonvenience  of  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  with  its  due  progress ;  but 
It  is  very  difficult  this  week  to  state  de- 
finitely what  is  the  best  course  to  follow, 
and  I  would  rather  ask  the  advice  of  the 
House  on  the  subject.  I  will  offer  my 
iHiggestioDS  M  to  the  best  course  to  be 


taken,  and  to-morrow  hon.  Members  may 
be  ready  to  give  their  opinions  on  the 
subject.  To-morrow  I  do  not  proposo 
any  Morning  Sitting ;  but  whatever  may 
occur  to-night,  whether  the  debate  be  ad- 
journed or  not,  we  shall  meet  at  four 
o'clock  to-morrow  and  the  Sitting  will,  of 
course,  be  appropriated  to  the  Motions  of 
hon.  Members.  From  what  I  hear,  it 
might  be  convenient  for  the  House  to  ad- 
journ over  Wednesday.  I  believe  there 
will  be  no  groat  difficulty  on  that  head  ; 
but  I  have  great  difficulty  about  Thursday 
and  Friday,  and  I  will  suggest  to  the  House 
what  I  think  on  the  whole  will  be  most 
convenient  to  Members,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  not  arrest  the  progress  of  business. 
I  can  understand  and  entirely  appreciate 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  hon.  Members  to 
be  present  at  those  festivities  which  are  to 
be  given  in  honour  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
the  Sultan,  a  desire  —  I  would  say  an 
unaffected  desire — to  evince  their  respect 
to  that  Sovereign.  But  we  must  remember 
it  is  very  late  in  the  Session,  and  that  we 
have  yet  a  great  deal  of  business  to  do ; 
and  what  I  would  propose  is  this,  that  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  we  should  have  a 
Morning  Sitting  at  the  old  hours  from 
twelve  to  six,  when  the  House  should  ad- 
journ. In  that  case,  if  the  House  should 
approve  this  suggestion,  I  should  propose 
on  Thursday  to  take  Supply.  On  Friday, 
Supply  will,  of  course,  be  on  the  Paper, 
and  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  Notices  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  them  on. 
On  Monday  I  propose  to  move  the  second 
reading  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  and  on 
the  following  Tuesday  I  should  propose  a 
Morning  Sitting  at  twelve  o'clock,  when  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  will  have  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  the  Tor- 
nado Question.  That  case  would  probably 
not  occupy  the  whole  morning,  and  after 
that  I  would  propose  to  take  the  Artisans* 
Dwellings  Bill.  Of  course,  the  House 
will  also  sit  in  the  evening.  When  this 
week  is  over  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 
say  what  arrangements  can  be  made  as  to 
the  further  course  of  public  business. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  beg  to  ask  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  Whether  be  could 
upon  an  early  day  give  information  to  the 
House  as  to  those  Bills  which  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  proceed  with  ; 
because  there  is  a  much  larger  number  of 
Bills  of  importance  than  it  is  possible  to  get 
through  ?  It  would  be  a  very  great  advan- 
tage to  Members  and  to  parties  interested 
if  that  information  were  to  be  given. 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  rather  poBtpone 
answering  the  Question  until  Monday  next, 
when  he  would  be  prepared  to  answer  with 
regard  to  all  the  Bills  now  before  the 
House. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
ask,  What  Votes  in  Supply  the  Government 
proposed  to  take  on  Thursday  next  ? 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  promise  made  on  Friday  evening  the 
Government  proposed  to  put  the  Vote  for 
the  Regium  Donum  first  for  Thursday, 
after  which  Classes  1,  4,  and  5,  would  be 
taken. 

Mb.  CRAWFORD  said,  he  wished  to 
know,  Whether  those  Votes  would  include 
the  Packet  Service  ? 

Mr.  hunt  said,  they  would  not. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
wished  to  know.  Whether  it  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  proceed  with 
those  Bills  relating  to  the  appointment  of 
the  Judges  of  the  Probate  and  Admiralty 
Court,  and,  if  so,  when  it  was  proposed 
they  should  be  taken  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  proceed  with  those 
Bills ;  but  when  they  would  be  taken  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  say  until  after  the 
present  week. 

Captain  HAYTER  said,  he  wished  to 
know,  Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  to  proceed  with  the 
Army  and  Militia  Reserve  Bills  that  night  ? 

Sib  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  proceed  with  the  Bills 
that  night,  but  he  hoped  to  bring  them  on 
on  Monday  next. 

ARMY— MARCH  OF  TROOPS  TO 
HOUNSLOW. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Sir  JOHN  PAKINGTON  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask  your  permission, 
and  the  indulgence  of  the  House,  in  order 
to  offer  a  few  words  of  personal  explana- 
tion with  regard  to  an  answer  I  gave  in 
this  House  on  Thursday  last  to  a  Question 
put  to  me  by  a  noble  Lord  behind  me, 
with  respect  to  the  failure  of  the  Commis- 
sariat to  supply  the  troops  coming  up  from 
Aldershot  to  Hounslow  with  rations  and 
forage.  Upon  that  occasion  I  made  use 
of  this  expression— 

"  I  am  also  bound  to  say  that  the  officers  con- 
nected with  this  brigade  were  not  altogether  free 
from  something  like  want  of  care.  The  General 
oommanding  the  brigade  decided  upon  marohing 
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at  a  very  unosual  hour ;  and  I  believe  tlis  offleen 
commanding  the  regiments  of  which  the  brigade 
consisted  might  have  received  some  portion  of  the 
provision  which  they  required  if  they  had  taken 
care  to  apply  for  it." 

This  is  an  incorrect  statement,  and  I  wisb 
to  explain  to  the  House  the  autboritj 
upon  which  I  made  it.  When  what  oc* 
curred  at  Hounslow  came  to  my  know- 
ledge, it  became  my  duty  to  require  the 
Commissary  General-in-Chief  to  make  i 
Report  to  me  upon  the  case,  he  being  the 
officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  supply  me  with 
information  upon  such  subjects,  and  upon 
whose  statement  the  House  will  see  that 
I  was  not  only  entitled  but  it  was  my  duty 
to  rely.  I  hold  in  my  hand  the  Report 
made  to  me  by  the  Commissary  General- 
in- Chief,  which  contains  the  folloiriog 
passage: — 

^  As  regards  the  drd  July  the  time  for  mareb* 
ing  was  not  fixed  by  general  orders,  but  vai 
left  to  Major-Greneral  Ilodge,  who  determined  on 
the  unusual  hour  of  two  a.  m.,  without  notice  to 
the  Commissariat  at  Aldershot  or*in  London." 

I  hope  that  the  House  will  agree  with  me 
that,  with  this  official  statement  before  me, 
without  desiring  to  throw  any  undue  blame 
on  any  one  particular  party,  I  should  not 
have  been  acting  with  justice  had  I  passed 
over  this  official  statement,  throwing,  as  it 
does,  some  blame  upon  the  officer  com- 
manding the  cavalry  regiment.  That 
statement  was,  however,  altogether  untrue. 
No  sooner  had  that  statement  appeared  in 
the  newspapers,  than  it  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  officers  commanding  the 
troops  in  question,  and  Major-Geoeral 
Hodge  very  properly  made  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Horse  Guards  complaining  of 
the  inaccuracy  of  this  statement,  and  in- 
forming that  Department  that  instead  of 
starting  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  be 
had  marched  the  first  regiment  at  six,  the 
second  at  half-past  six,  the  third  at 
seven,  and  the  fourth  at  either  half'P&B^ 
seven  or  eight  o'clock.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances I  called  upon  the  Commissary 
General-in-Chief  to  explain  how  and  why 
I  had  been  furnished  with  an  inaccurate 
statement  with  regard  to  the  matter,  and 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  answer  I  re* 
ceived  from  that  highly  esteemed  and  re- 
spected officer  was  completely  satisfactory. 
[Laughter,^  Hon.  Gentlemen  would  be 
acting  rather  more  justly  if  they  would  r^ 
serve  their  laughter  until  they  had  heard 
the  whole  of  my  statement.  As  soon  as  this 
occurrence  took  place,  this  respected  offi- 
cer wrote  to  the   Commissariat  officer  st 
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Aldershot  to  know  what  infonnation  he 
could  give,  and  what  light  he  could  throw 
upon  the  Bubject,  and  the  answer  from 
Aldershot  contained  these  words—- 

**  Had  they  (the  oaralry)  marched  from  this  at 
the  usual  time  this  would  not  have  been  the  case, 
but  the  time  of  setting  off  was  left  to  Major- 
General  Hodge,  who  fixed  on  the  unusual  hour  of 
two  a.  m.,  which  brought  the  troops  at  Ilounslow 
much  sooner  than,  no  doubt,  they  were  expected." 


The  Commissary  General-in-Chief  was  not 
aatisfied  with  this  answer,  and  he  called 
upon  the  Commissariat  oflScer  at  Aldershot 
for  an  oflSoial  answer.     The  oflScial  answer 
of  that  officer  was  couched  in  language 
conveying  exactly  the  same  sense  as  his 
previous  communication.     It  was  therefore 
the  incorrect  statement  of  that  officer  which 
misled  the  Commissary  Qeneral-in-Chief, 
and  which  caused  me  to  be  misled.      I 
thought  it  right,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  call  upon  the   Commissariat  officer  at 
Aldershot  to  explain,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  his  answer  was  by  no  means  satis- 
factory, as  it  appeared  to  me  that  he  had 
assumed  without  any  adequate  information, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  Military  Train 
having  moved  at  a  somewhat  earlier  hour 
the  troops  had  also  moved  at  the  hour  he  had 
originally  stated;  and,  therefore,  it  is  with 
him,  and  not  with  the  Commissary  General- 
in-Chief,  that  the  blame  rests.     [^Cries  of 
"  Name !  "]  It  is  known  to  every  one  that 
the  Commissary  Genoral-in-Chief  is    Sir 
William  Power,  and  the  officer  at  Aider- 
shot  is  a  gentleman  named  Rugg.     I  have 
thought  it  my  duty,  in  justice  to   Major- 
General  Hodge  and  the  other  officers  com- 
manding the  troops  in  question,  to  make 
this  statement  in  order  to  exonerate  them 
entirely  from   the   blame  which,    acting 
under  erroneous  information,  I  have  thrown  • 
upon  them.     I  wish   to  add  to  my  state- 
ment that  the  occurrence  of  errors  of  this 
description,  with  regard  to  the  Commissa- 
riat, seem  to  point  to  the  necessity  of  some 
reform  in  this  Department.     The  changes 
we    have    in    contemplation    will    make 
it   highly  improbable,   if  not   impossible, 
that  such  an  occurrence  can  again  take 
place. 

Captain  VIVIAN  said,  that  if  it  were 
necessary  he  would  put  himself  in  Order  by 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
He  trusted  to  be  able  on  a  future  occasion 
to  show  that  the  officer  in  question  was  not 
so  much  to  blame  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  suppose,  and  therefore 
he  hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  not  take  action  in  the  matter  until 


farther  inquiry  into  the  subject  had  been 
made. 

Sm  JOHN  PAKINGTON  said,  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  had  not  con- 
cluded with  the  Motion  for  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  was  about  to  reply 
when 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  House  had 
permitted  a  personal  explanation  to  be 
made;  but  the  right  of  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  was  reserved  for  occa- 
sions on  which  questions  of  gravity  were 
to  be  brought  before  it. 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— [Bill  287.]—THIRD  READING. 
{Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ^  Mr,  Secretary 
WcdpoU,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley,) 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

ViaoouNT  CRANBORNE  :  One  of  the 
reasons  why  I  take  on  myself  the  liberty 
to  address  the  House  in  the  first  in- 
stance upon  the  present  occasion  is  be- 
cause the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury — who  was  good  enough  to 
j  send  me  a  pricis  of  his  wishes  with  refer- 
ence to  to-night's  debate — has  intimated 
that  certain  hon.  Gentlemen  intend  to  press 
this  question  to  a  division.  As  I  am  one 
of  those  who  have  uniformly  opposed  this 
Bill,  I  think  that  perhaps  it  may  be  a 
matter  of  courtesy  to  the  House,  and  to 
Members  who  may  be  kept  from  more 
agreeable  occupations  to  attend  here  for  a 
division,  to  know  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  know  of  no  such  intention,  and, 
seeing  that  the  great  preponderance  of 
opinion  in  this  House  is  undoubtedly  in 
favour  of  our  passing  this  Bill  without 
delay,  for  my  own  part  I  certainly  shall 
not  press  the  House  to  divide  upon  the 
question  whether  the  Bill  shall  be  read  a 
third  time  ;  I  hope  that  in  so  saying  I 
shall  not  for  one  moment  be  supposed  to 
shrink  from  the  opposition  which  I  have 
offered  to  this  Bill,  but  that  it  will  be 
understood  that  I  simply  wish  to  consult 
the  convenience  of  the  House.  But  though 
I  think  that  no  division  is  desirable  at  this 
stage  of  the  measure,  seeing  that  the  House 
in  its  past  debates  seems  to  have  fully 
made  up  its  mind  as  to  the  course  it  will 
pursue,  I  do  not  think  that  this  stage  should 
be  passed  without  discussion.  We  are  now  at 
the  third  reading  of  this  Bill.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  mention  those  words  without  feel- 
ing how  enormously  the  Bill  has  changed 
since  it  passed  its  second  reading.     In  no 
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sense  is  it  the  same  Bill.  When  it  passed 
its  second  reading  it  bristled  with  precau- 
tions and  guarantees  and  securities.  Now 
that  we  have  got  to  the  third  reading  all 
those  precautions,  guarantees,  and  secu- 
rities have  disappeared.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Northamptonshire,  when  it  was  moved 
that  the  Bill  should  be  printed,  proposed 
that  besido  the  Bill  as  it  now  stands  should 
be  printed  a  copy  of  the  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  introduced.  Besides  those  two 
I  should  like  to  see  yet  another  document, 
and  that  is,  the  demands  which  were  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  on  the  occasion  of  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  My  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  near  me  (General  Peel) 
said  that  this  was  a  compound  Bill,  and 
that  he  did  not  know  to  whose  authorship 
it  was  due.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if 
he  had  referred  to  the  record  I  have  just 
mentioned — if  he  bad  taken  the  original 
scheme  of  the  Government,  and  had  cor- 
rected it  by  the  demands  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, he  would  have  with  tolerable  exact- 
ness the  Bill  as  it  now  stands.  I  mention 
this  because  I  see  with  enormous  astonish- 
ment that  the  passing  of  this  Bill  is  spoken 
of  ns  a  Conservative  triumph.  Now,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  paternity  of  all  the 
strange  objects  that  come  into  the  world 
should  be  properly  established;  and  I  wish 
to  know  whether  this  Bill,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  is  exclusively  the  offspring  of 
the  Government,  or  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire h&s  not  had  something  to  do  with  it  ? 
If  he  has,  it  follows  as  an  indisputable 
axiom  that  it  cannot  be  a  Conservative 
triumph.  Now,  I  heard  the  demands  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  made  on  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill  ;  most  of  the  Members 
on  this  side  of  the  House  who  heard  the 
speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
on  that  occasion  thought  that  it  was  im- 
perious in  its  tone,  and  I  do  not  deny  that 
there  was  a  stringency  in  the  language  em- 
ployed, which  could  only  have  been  justified 
by  the  character  of  those  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  Imperious  language  can  only 
be  justified  by  the  obsequiousness  with 
which  it  is  obeyed.  Now,  I  have  sketched 
lightly  the  demands  made  on  that  occasion 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  They  are 
ten  in  number :— First,  he  demanded  the 
lodger  franchise.  Well,  the  lodger  fran- 
chise has  been  given.  Secondly,  and  this 
is  the  only  doubtful  one,   profisions   to 


prevent  traffic  in  Totes.  Such  provisioiu, 
however,  are  to  be  contained  in  anotber 
Bill,  about  the  probable  success  of  whieh 
I  know  nothing.  My  impression  is  that 
traffic  in  votes  will  be  one  of  the  results  of 
this  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  next 
demanded  the  abolition  of  obnoxioos  dis- 
tinctions between  compounders  and  non- 
compounders.  Not  only  have  those  obnox- 
ious distinctions  been  abolished,  but  all 
distinctions  whatever  hare  disappeared. 
The  fourth  demand  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  that  the  taxing  franchise 
should  be  omitted.  It  has  been  omitted. 
Fifthly,  that  the  dual  vote  should  be 
omitted.  It  has  been  omitted.  Sixthly, 
that  the  re-distribution  of  seats  must  be 
considerably  enlarged.  It  has  been  en- 
larged full  50  per  cent.  Seventhly,  that 
the  county  franchise  must  be  reduced.  It 
has  been  reduced  to  something  like  the 
point  at  which  it  stood  in  the  proposal  of 
last  year.  Eighthly,  that  the  voting  papers 
must  be  omitted.  To  my  exireme  regret, 
the  voting  papers  have  been  omitted.  The 
last  two  demands  were  that  the  educational 
and  savings  banks'  franchises  should  be 
omitted.  These  two  franchises  have  been 
omitted.  ["Question!"]  Why, what,  Sir, is 
the  question  but  this  ?  ^Remember  that  the 
history  of  this  Bill  is  quite  peculiar:  I 
venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  man  in  this 
House  of  Commons  who  can  remember  anj 
Bill  being  treated  in  the  way  that  this  Bill 
has  been  dealt  with.  No  man  in  this  Hoase 
of  Commons  can  remember  a  Government 
who  have  introduced  a  Bill  of  this  im- 
portance, and  who  have  yielded  in  Com- 
mittee Amendments  so  vitally  altering  the 
whole  constitution  and  principle  of  the  BiH 
as  has  been  done  in  the  present  instance. 
I  think,  therefore,  it  is  but  fair  on  the 
third  reading  of  this  Bill,  when  it  appetn 
before  us  for  the  last  time  in  a  full  House, 
that  we  should  be  allowed  to  trace  the 
changes  to  their  sources  that  have  been 
made  in  it.  I  venture  to  impress  this  upon 
the  House,  because  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  this  Bill  is  a  Conservative  triumph. 
If  it  be  a  Conservative  triumph  to  hafo 
adopted  the  principles  of  your  most  deter- 
mined adversary,  who  has  just  come  into 
the  House — the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham ;  if  it  be  a  Conservative  triumph  to 
have  introduced  a  Bill  guarded  with  pre- 
cautions and  securities,  and  to  have  sbsn- 
doned  every  one  of  those  precautions  and 
securities  at  the  bidding  of  your  opponents, 
then  in  the  whole  course  of  your  ann»« 
I  will  venture  to  say  the  ConierrstiTe 
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party  has  won  no  triumph  so  signal  as 
this.  ,  Now,  what  is  the  real  meaning  of 
the  Bill  which  now  presents  to  us  a  form 
so  altered  since  its  first  introduction  ?  That 
it  is  a  Bill  of  immense  importance  we  all 
know,  and   that  its  vast  importance  has 
been  conferred  upon  it  in  the  course  of  its 
passage  through   Committee,  and  yet,  as 
far  as  I  know,  we  have  received  from  no 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  from  no  advocate 
of  the  Bill,  any  account  of   the  reasons 
and  the  motives   which  have  led   to  the 
introduction  of  this   momentous  change ; 
everything  that  has  been  done,  has  been 
done   in  something  like   a  panic.      The 
debates  have  been  carried  on,  not  here, 
bat  in  the  lobbies  behind.      The  persua- 
sions by  which  Members  have  been  in- 
duced to  agree  to  a  measure  which  often 
contradicts  all   their  previous  resolutions 
have  not  been  used  in  the  open  light  of 
day.      We  had  some  revelation  of  their 
character  in  the  case  of  the  Motion  of  the 
Hon.  Member  for  Oldham,  and  I  think  we 
might  have  had  some  revelations,  not  very 
different  in  character,  with  respect  to  the 
Resolution,  notified,  but  neveri  introduced, 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Chester. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  these  debates  have 
been  carried  on  in  the  lobby  of  the  House. 
We  have  had  no  account  iu  the  House  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  the  Government 
to  make  these  portentous  changes.     From 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Oxfordshire,  indeed,  we  have  had  a  reason 
for  the  conduct  of  his  Friends  which   he 
would,  I   think,  have  scorned   to  urge  on 
his  own  account.      As  far  as  he  himself  is 
concerned,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said 
beforehand  that  if  a  change  were  made, 
that  change  must  be  household  suffrage. 
But  for  his  friends  his  excuse  is  that  tlie 
pot  was  boih'ng  over — a  somewhat  ignoble 
reason  it  must   be  confessed.      I   would 
suggest  that  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Friends  were  so  afraid  of  the  pot 
boiling  over  it  would  have  been  wiser  on 
their  part  to  have  refrained  from  lighting 
the  fire.     But  that  argument  will  never  be 
forgotten,  and  that  it  should  be  the  solitary 
reason  advanced  in  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment, that  has  been  urged,  amounts  to  a 
political  event.  It  tells  us  what  is  the  policy 
by  which  the  Conservative  party  is  likely  to 
be  guided  in  the  future — that  so  long  as  the 
pot  does  not  boil  they  will  adhero  to  every 
opinion  they  have  expressed  with  a  firm- 
ness to  which  some  have  even  given  the 
name  of  obstinacy  ;  hut  the  moment  there 
IB  any  appearance  of  the  pot  boiling  over 


they  will  rush  to  a  change.  They  thus 
somewhat  resemble  the  men  who  are  bold 
when  no  danger  is  present,  but  who  at  the 
first  threat  of  battle  throw  their  standard 
into  the  mud  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  I 
think  that  another  illustration  of  the  panio 
under  which  this  measure  has  been  under- 
taken is  to  be  found  in  tho  fact  that  we 
have  had  no  account  of  tho  end  to  which  it 
is  likely  to  lead.  No  one  seems  to  be 
agreed  as  to  the  results  of  the  tremendous 
revolution  we  are  n)aking.  We  are  making 
it  absolutely  in  the  dark.  You  take  no 
trouble  to  ascertain  what  these  classes  are 
to  whom  you  are  giving  this  power.  You 
know  something  of  them  in  the  trades 
unions.  If  you  like  the  way  in  which  the 
trades  unions  do  their  work  you  will  look 
with  sanguine  hopes  upon  the  future  of  this 
country.  You  have  seen  something  of  them 
in  the  conduct  of  the  old  freemen,  and  if 
you  are  pleased  with  that  conduct  you  can 
look  forward  with  sanguine  views  to  the 
future  of  this  country.  But,  except  with  re- 
gard to  the  freemen  and  the  trades  unions, 
you  have  absolutely  no  knowledge  whatever 
of  this  class  beyond  what  is  included  in  the 
knowledg;e  that  they  are  Englishmen,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says,  and 
flesh  and  blood,  as  said  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  It  seems  to  me  that 
every  one  who  tries  to  prophesy  with  re- 
spect to  this  franchise  tries  to  prove  that 
the  course  you  are  taking  will  not  have  its 
natural  effect.  If  you  gave  to  100  men  of 
one  class  power  to  outvote  fifty  of  another 
class,  you  would  naturally  conclude,  were 
it  a  matter  iu  which  you  had  no  concern^ 
that  the  fifty  would  have  no  chance  what- 
ever. You  oannot  deny  that  that  would  be 
the  natural  result.  But  we  hear  on  all 
sides  that  there  are  peculiar  circumstances 
in  this  case,  and  that  the  influence  of  rank 
and  position  will  so  modify  the  natural 
desires  of  everybody  to  get  what  they  can, 
that  the  100  will  allow  themselves  to  be 
guided  by  the  fifty  who  happen  to  have  a 
Lord  at  their  head.  I  myself  do  not  believe 
in  that  influence  of  wealth  and  rank.  I 
believe  it  will  operate  in  quiet  times  and 
on  ordinary  questions.  I  believe  it  is  very 
likely  that  for  ordinary  purposes  you  will 
find  members  of  the  upper  and  middlo 
classes  returned  to  this  House,  and  that 
where  no  pressure  exists  they  will  be 
governed  by  the  feelings  of  the  classes  to 
which  they  belong  ;  but  if  ever  any  crisis 
arises— if  there  is  any  stress  which  draws 
men  into  violent  action,  I  believe  that  then 
you  will  find  that  the  upper  and  middlo 
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classes  will  no  longer  Tote  for  the  class  to 
which  they  belong,  and  that  those  who 
are  elected  will  care  more  for  their  seats 
than  for  their  class.  Why,  Sir,  there  is 
nothing  which  is  more  remarkable  in 
history  than  the  instinct  with  which  the 
lower  classes  ha?e  always  selected,  or  tried 
to  select,  for  the  purposes  which  they 
desire  to  carry  out,  members  of  the  very 
classes  against  whom  they  were  acting. 
Depend  upon  it,  if  any  storm  arises,  if  there 
is  any  question  of  labour  against  capital, 
any  question  of  occupation  against  pro- 
perty, it  will  be  no  protection  to  you  that 
you  may  ha?e  men  who  belong  to  the  class 
of  proprietors  or  the  class  of  capitalists  in 
this  House ;  it  will  be  no  more  protection 
to  you  than  it  was  to  Louis  Seize  that  a 
Philippe  Egalit^  was  found  among  the 
French  Revolutionists.  You  will  see,  what 
has  been  seen  a  hundred  times,  that  men 
will  rather  vote  against  their  class  than 
peril  their  own  position  with  their  con- 
stituents, and  will  care  too  much  for  their 
own  political  future  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
those  who  elect  them.  What  I  belie?e  is, 
that  the  Members  of  Parliament  who  will 
be  returned  under  this  Bill  will  be  wealthy 
men  with  Conservative  instincts,  and 
steeped  to  the  lips  in  Radical  pledges.  We 
know  from  the  eiample  of  this  Session  how 
much  Conservative  instincts  will  avail  with 
men  who  are  acting  under  the  fear  that 
they  will  lose  their  seats.  These  defences 
are  admirable  when  there  is  no  attack  ; 
they  are  strong  when  there  is  no  storm  to 
blow  them  down.  But  there  is  no  delusion 
more  fatal  than  the  expectation  that  a  re- 
presentative belonging  to  a  particular  class 
will  not  carry  out, when  firmly  and  violently 
demanded  of  him,  the  wishes  of  his  con- 
stituents. I  make  these  observations 
because  I  desire  that  my  own  opinions  on 
this  subject  should  not  be  misunderstood. 
I  know  I  shall  be  met  by  expressions  of 
trust  in  the  people  of  England  ;  and,  in 
the  condition  in  which  we  are,  I  can  only 
reply,  that  I  most  earnestly  hope  that  that 
trust  may  be  justified,  and  that  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  and  as  far  as  every  good 
citisen  is  concerned,  our  efforts  should  in 
future  be  directed  only  to  try  that  it  should 
be  justified.  But  what  is  the  effect  of  this 
Bill  ?  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  the  other 
day  indulged  in  some  fancy  statistics  ;  he 
said  that  only  300,000  or  350,000  voters 
would  be  added  to  the  constituency  by  the 
Bill.  Welly  it  is  better  to  trust  these 
things  to  gross  numbers  when  yoa  know 
Vuoount  Ormborm 


not  the  actual  numbers.  The  gross  num- 
ber of  voters  that  will  be  added  bj  tbii 
Bill  are,  in  respect  to  the  oceupstion 
franchise,  somewhere  about  740,000,  sod, 
reckoning  the  lodger  franchise,  we  may 
say  that  800,000  will  be  the  gross  nambera 
added  by  this  Bill.  They  are  added  pre- 
cisely upon  the  same  terms  as  the  eiiit- 
ing  constituency,  which  I  think  is  630,000. 
Of  that  630,000  UO.OOO  are  working 
men ;  so  that  the  practical  result  of  this 
Bill  will  be,  that — speaking  in  round  num- 
bers, there  will  be  1,000,000  of  working 
men  against  500,000  belonging  to  the  other 
classes.  Of  course,  there  remain  the  de- 
ductions, upon  which  you  may  ezereiie 
your  imagination  as  you  please.  We  hare 
rushed  so  headlong  into  this  matter  that  we 
have  taken  no  trouble  whatever  to  get 
at  these  figures.  The  security,  the  re6tri^ 
tion,  is  the  payment  of  rates.  We  hare 
taken  no  trouble  to  ascertain  how  many 
pay  rates  and  how  many  do  not.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  exercise  his  imagination  on 
this  point.  He  has  said  the  dedaotion  is 
about  60  per  cent ;  and  I  feel  grateful 
to  him  that  he  did  not  say  70,  or  80,  or 
90  per  cent.  There  are  no  statistics  at 
all  before  us  on  this  point.  But  bearing 
in  mind  that  the  conditions  for  both  sets 
of  electors  are  precisely  the  same,  and 
that  there  will  be  1,000,000  voters  of 
the  working  class,  as  against  500,000— 
I  speak  in  round  numbers— of  the  classes 
above  them,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  working  classes  will  be  the  enormous 
majority  of  the  constituencies  of  the 
country.  Well,  now  upon  a  great  number  of 
matters  this  may  lead  to  no  harm.  Upon  all 
questions  of  foreign  policy  and  of  general 
policy  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  working  classes  will  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  but  what  all  other  sober 
and  reasonable  Englishmen  come  to.  But 
if  ever  you  come  to  a  question  between 
class  and  class — if  ever  you  come  to  a  ques- 
tion where  the  interests  of  one  class  are,  or 
seem  to  be,  pitted  against  those  of  another, 
you  will  find  that  all  those  securities  of 
rank,  wealth,  and  influence  in  which  yoa 
trust  are  mere  feathers  in  the  balance 
against  the  solid  interest  and  the  real  genu- 
ine passions  of  mankind;  and  you  will  ^ 
that  they  will  use  the  weapon  which  yon  are 
now  putting  unreservedly  in  their  hands 
with  a  perfect  belief  that  they  are  in  the 
right,  and  that  they  are  not  in  the  least 
diminishing  their  title  to  the  respect  of 
their  countrymen.     And  yet  you  will  ' 
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that   your  own    iDtereBtt,   the    interestB 
which  you  desire  to  preserve,  and,  I  may 
add,  the  interests  of  enlightenment  and  of 
progress,  will  suffer  fatally  from  the  power 
you  have  given.     In  these  matters,  you 
must,  as   I   have  said,  trust  for  the  fu- 
ture   in    the    working   classes.     If  they 
fulfil  your  expectations  I  will  join,   and 
more  than  join,  in  all  the  eulogies  which 
you  have  passed  upon  them,  because  they 
will   do  that  which  no  class  armed  with 
power  has  hitherto  done  in  the  history  of 
the  world.     If  you  will  look  at  history  you 
will  find  that  wherever  any  class  have  bad 
the  supreme    control    of    the    legislative 
power — the  noblesse  of  France,  the  mag- 
nates of  Hungary,  and  I  am  afraid  I  must 
say  that  the  same  thing  holds  good  of  the 
nobility  of  England  in  early  times — they 
have  always  been  liable  to  the  temptation 
to  exercise  that  power  for  their  own   inte- 
rests, and  they  have  generally  yielded  to  it. 
If  the  working  men  of  England  are  supe* 
rior  to  that  temptation  now  that  you  are 
placing  supreme  power  in  their  hands,  I 
admit   that  their  greatest    admirers   and 
friends  not  only  do   not  over-estimate  but 
that  they  enormously  under-rate  the   vir- 
tues to  be  attributed  to  them.     They  will 
stand  alone  among  the  classes  which  history 
records  as  having  had  the  power  of  better- 
ing their  own  interests  by  legislation,  and 
who  yet  abstained  from  doing  so,  out  of  de- 
ference to  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
small  minority  associated  with  them  in  the 
representation  of  the  Kingdom.     Well,  I 
feel  obliged  to  the  House  for  listening  so 
patiently  to  me,  occupying  as  I  do,  some- 
thing like  the  position  of  champion   of  a 
forlorn   cause,  while  I  utter  on  this  last 
occasion  on  which  it  is  possible  to  do  so 
these  protests  against  the  legislation  that 
you  are  adopting.  But  now  I  must  pass  to  a 
point  with  respect  to  which  it  is  yet  possi- 
ble yon  may  do  something,  and  on  which  1 
hope  I   shall   command   adhesion  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  more  than  I  can  hope  to  do  in 
protesting  against   the  principle   of    this 
Bill.     I  think  that  when  the  historian  of 
the    future    comes  to    review  what    has 
passed  in  the  last  fifteen  years  he  will  say 
that    a   more  remarkable   exhibition  has 
never  been  witnessed  on  the  part  of  public 
men.     The  campaign  which  we  are  now 
concluding,  the  battle  which  you  (the  Op- 
position) have  now  won,  was  begun  in  the 
year    1852,    when   Lord   Derby   declared 
himself  the  bulwark  against  the  advance 
of  democracy.     From  that  time  forward 
his  party  took  their  tone,  on  all  oocasiouB, 


from  their  Leader's  declaration.     It  was 
the  natural  attitude  which  they  should  as* 
sume,  the  consistent  course  which   they 
should  pursue  on  every  occasion,  that  they 
should  struggle  to  resist  any  further  en- 
croachments upon  the  limits  prescribed  by 
the  Act  of  1832.     In  the  year  1859,  after 
resisting  time  after  time  the  proposals  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Baines) 
and   other  hon.  Members,   they   brought 
forward  a  Bill  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  withstanding  any  further  inroad   upon 
the  borough  constituency.      In  the   year 
1860  they  strenuously  opposed   the   pro- 
posal of  Lord   Palmerston    to  the  same 
effect.     And  so  it  went  on  ;  and  this  is 
the  end  of  it — this  is  the  ignominious  con- 
clusion— that  Lord  Derby  s  Government, 
the  Tory  Government — the  Government  of 
those  Statesmen  who  prompted  and  en- 
couraged that  steadfast  resistance — should 
in  the  end   have  proposed  a  change  far 
more   sweeping  and  extensive   than   any 
man  had  before  submitted  to  the  House  of 
Commons.     Of  all  the  strange  and  mys- 
terious  marvels  which  we   have  seen    in 
the  course  of  the  present  Session,  the  one 
which  has  been  to  me  the  most  strange  is 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  iTave  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere  denied  that  he  and 
his   party  have   changed    their  opinions. 
Why,  Sir,  when  I  remember  last  year — I 
see  opposite  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Calne,  who  can  bear  me  out 
—when  I  remember  what  we  all  consulted 
together   about   last   year,    what   we    all 
desired  together    to  do,   what  ,we    were 
urged  to   do   by  our   Leaders,    what  was 
the  watchword  between  man  and  man,  and 
when  we  all  met  together  what  was  the 
common  object   which  we   all    agreed  in 
promoting,  I  am  surprised  that,  after  so 
short  an  interval  of  time  has  elapsed,  they 
venture  to  say  they  have  not  changed  their 
opinions.  I  can  only  say  that  I  was  closely 
acquainted  with  all  the  movements  of  last 
year,  and   I   heard   all   the   exhortations 
which  were  addressed  to  us.     I  heard  all 
the  principles  that  were  laid  down  in  urging 
us  to  action,  and  when  such  a  statement 
is  made  I  feel  bound  in  my  own  defence 
to  relieve  myself  from  the  charge  of  seem- 
ing factiousness,  by  making  this  statement, 
that  never,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  this  campaign,  was  a  word  hinted  that 
could  lead  us  to  believe  that  Lord  Derby 
and  the  Conservative  Leaders  would  have 
brought  in  a  measure  more  extreme  in  the 
way  of  enfranchisement  than  the  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sonth  Lanca- 
shire. If,  as  he  seems  sometimes  to  have 
intimated,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  any  such  scheme  in  his  breast,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  covered  it  with  an  im- 
penetrable veil — with  a  silence  that  was 
undoubtedly  most  judicious,  becanse  if  the 
least  hint  had  escaped  him  of  what  he 
intended  to  do  he  never  would  ha?e  gained, 
on  the  18th  of  June,  that  majority  which 
placed  him  in  power.  I  wish  to  place 
these  things  beyond  mere  assertion,  and 
I  have  one  or  two  quotations  which  I  will 
read  if  the  House  will  permit  me.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds  will  remember  how 
vigorously  in  1865  we  opposed  his  Bill — 
the  brilliant  speeches  that  were  delivered 
on  his  own  side  for  it,  and  also  the  speech 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  op- 
position to  it.  That  was  only  a  £6  rental 
Bill,  and  this  is  what  was  said  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  that 
occasion.  This  speech  was  delivered  just 
before  an  election,  at  a  time  when  states- 
men are  extraordinarily  careful  that  their 
words  shall  truly  represent  the  opinions 
they  desire  to  sustain,  and  the  character 
in  which  they  wish  to  appear  before  the 
country—^ 

**  All  that  has  oocurred,  all  that  I  have  observed, 
all  the  results  of  my  refleotions,  lead  me  to  this 
more  and  more,  that  the  principle  upon  vrhioh  the 
constituencies  of  this  country  should  be  increased 
is  one  not  of  radical,  but  I  wouid  say  of  lateral 
reform."— [8  Hansard,  clxxviu.  1702.] 

[An  hon.  Member:  Vertical.]  I  believe 
**  vertical "  was  the  term  used  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  but  in  Hansard 
it  now  stands  as  *' Radical."  I  have  a 
shrewd  suspicion  that  there  was  an  altera- 
tion. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on — 

"  Although  we  did,  in  1859,  to  a  certain  extent, 
agree  to  some  modification  of  the  £10  franchise, 
yet  I  confess  that  my  present  opinion  is  opposed, 
as  it  originally  was,  to  any  course  of  the  kind. 
.  .  .  .  Between  the  scheme  we  brought  for- 
ward and  the  measure  brought  forward  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Leeds,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion which  its  principal  supporters  acknowledge 
it  must  lead  to,  it  is  a  question  between  an  aris- 
tocratic Government  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term — that  is,  a  Government  by  the  best  men  of 
all  classes — and  a  democracy.  I  doubt  very  much 
whether  a  democracy  is  a  Government  that  wouid 
suit  this  country  ;  and  it  is  just  as  well  that  the 
House,  when  coming  to  a  vote  on  this  question, 
should  really  consider  if  that  be  the  issue,  and 
it  is  the  real  issue,  between  retaining  the  present 
Constitution — not  the  present  constituent  body — 
but  between  the  present  Constitution  and  a  de- 
mocracy— it  is  just  as  well  for  the  House  to  re- 
collect that  the  stake  is  not  mean — that  what  is 
at  issue  is  of  some  price."— {3  Hamard,  clxxviii. 
1702-3.] 
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And  then  followed  one  of  the  most  bril« 
liant  passages  erer  delivered  by  a  Parlia- 
mentary orator,  in  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  compared  England  witii  America 
and  France,  and  showed  that  thoBc  coun- 
tries after  convulsions  could  begin  again, 
but  that  England  never  could,  and  he  ended 
thus«- 

"  Under  these  circumstances,  I  hope  the  Houm, 
when  the  question  before  us  is  one  impeaching  tbe 
character  of  our  Constitution,  will  hesitate— tlut 
it  will  sanction  no  step  that  has  a  tendencj  to 
democracy." — [8  Hansard,  clxxviii.  1704.] 

This  is  a  matter  which  affects  me  in  some 
degree,  because  in  a  late  debate  I  ventured 
to  mention  something  of  the  dangers  of 
democracy  ;  I  was  treated  with  contempt, 
and  told  that  even  in  the  extension  of  tbe 
suffrage  to  household  franchise,  there  was 
no  danger  from  democracy.  It  was  not 
in  this  House,  but  before  another  aasemblj, 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
clared in  the  most  positive  terms  that  this 
country  does  not  possess  the  elements  of 
a  democracy,  and  this  is  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  who  has  not  changed  bis  opi- 
nions !  It  is  not  merely  the  right  boo. 
Gentleman,  but  all  the  Gentlemen  on  tbe 
Treasury  Bench  who  are  pretty  much  in 
the  same  boat ;  I  have  here  an  extraet 
from  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Secretary  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment.    He  said^- 

«*  With  regard  to  the  suffrage  in  the  borooghi, 
I  object  to  a  simple  uniform  lowering  of  tbe  fran- 
chise to  £7  throughout  the  country  in  the  manDcr 
proposed  by  this  Bill.  In  one  place  it  will  crests 
large  unwieldy  constituencies,  and  in  aootber  it 
will  swamp  the  existing  constituencies  by  entirely 
new  elements.  It  will  give  to  the  working  cIjuks, 
who  have  now  an  enormous  influence  beyond  their 
own  body,  and  especially  over  the  small  ibop* 
keepers,  an  undue  preponderance  of  poliueu 
power." — [3  Hansard,  clxxxii.  1748.] 

I  should  like  to  know  what  this  Bill  will 
do  ?  Well,  there  are  other  Gentlemen  who 
are  Members  of  the  Governmeut  who  ex- 
pressed opinions  on  this  subject.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  go  to  last  year ;  so  rapid 
have  been  our  changes  that  we  need  onl/ 
go  back  to  last  spring — three  months  ^o 
— to  get  opinions  that  are  absolutelj  in- 
consistent with  the  Bill  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  moment.  The  noble  Lord  tbe  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  aaid— 

"  If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Calne,  or  any  of  those  who  sit  near  biiii»  beUevd 
seriously  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Gofern- 
ment  to  bring  in  a  Bill  which  shall  be  in  *^ 
cordanco  with  the  views  which  have  always  beea 
so  ably  and  so  consistently  advocated  by  tbe  boo. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright),  they «« 
greatly  mistaken."— [3  Han9<mi,  olxxxv.  13W.J 
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Then  I  ha?e  what  was  said  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India— 

**  When  hon.  Members  make  objections  of  tbis 
kind—  that  our  franchise  is  bad  because  the  terms 
on  which  it  is  given  are  different  from  those 
on  which  the  existing  franchise  is  giTen,  it  shows 
that  they  entirely  misunderstand  the  spirit  in 
which  we  propose  the  rating  franchise ;  and  they 
are  making  an  absurd  and  preposterous  allegation 
when  they  state  that  we  ought  to  put  the  rate- 
paying  Toters  on  the  same  footing  as  the  £10 
booseholders." — [3  JBantard,  clxzzvi.  1803.] 

I  should  like  to  know  whether  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  still  entertains  the  opinion 
that  he  stands  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
£10  householder  now.  I  do  not  allude  to 
this  for  the  purpose  of  twitting  any  man 
with  the  change  of  bis  opinion.  A  change 
of  opinion  we  are  all  liable  to  ;  and  I 
ne?er  should  think  of  bringing  it  by  itself 
as  a  charge  against  any  man.  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say  that  I  should  be  sorry  if 
I  were  thought  to  suggest,  for  a  moment, 
that  there  were  any  secondary  or  lower 
motives  influencing  these  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen. I  belieye  they  have  been  actuated 
by  the  purest  and  most  patriotic  considera- 
tions ;  but  of  all  the  mysteries  of  this 
inscrutable  Session,  I  cannot  understand 
what  the  sophistry  has  been  which  has 
persuaded  them  to  take  the  course  they 
have  pursued.  My  object  in  bringing  these 
changes  before  the  House  has  been  rather 
to  appeal  to  hon.  Gentlemen  to  desist,  for 
a  moment,  from  that  worship  of  mere  suc- 
cess which,  it  seems  to  me,  I  have  traced 
in  recent  debates.  After  all,  you  must  re- 
member it  is  not  a  mere  matter  to  laugh 
at ;  but  these  things  lie  at  the  root  and 
base  of  your  Parliamentary  power,  and 
such  a  thing  as  this  has  never  before  hap- 
pened in  your  Parliamentary  history.  I 
hear  people  cite  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  Sir,  the  case  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  as  different  from  this  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  menaced 
by  no  hostile  majority  ;  he  broke  up  an 
assured  majority  ;  be  did  not  continue  in 
office  by  his  own  will ;  be  resigned  office 
in  the  hope  that  his  adversaries  would 
undertake  the  Government^  and  it  was  only 
when  he  thought  there  was  an  appearance 
that  the  country  would  be  left  without  a 
Government,  that  he  consented  to  carry  out 
▼iews  in  opposition  to  those  he  had  before 
held.  If  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  for  five 
years,  urged  all  his  adherents  to  take  the 
strongest  views  in  opposition  to  Yree  Trade 
-—if,  up  to  the  Tcry  latest  year,  he  had 
supported  those  fiews  to  the  utmost — [An 
boD.  Member  :  He  did.] — and  if,  having 
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done  that,  he  had  taken   office,  and  had 
found,  when  he  did  so,  that,  unless  he  gave 
up  all  his  Protectionist  views,  and  intro- 
duced Free  Trade  opinions  far  stronger  than 
any  that  had  been  alleged  against  liim,  he 
must  lose  office — if,  under  these  circum- 
stances, he  had  brought  in  a  Free  Trade 
Bill,  and  had  surrounded  it  with  securities 
— if,  under  the  pressure  of  his  opponents, 
he  had  sacrificed  those  securities  one  by 
one — and  if,  at  the  end,  he  had  brought  in 
the  very  strongest  measure  ever  suggested 
in  Parliament,  and  carried  it  through  the 
House — if,  I  say,  you  could  cite  such  a 
precedent  as  that   from  the   life    of    Sir 
Robert  Peel,  then,  and  not  till  then,  would 
you  be  entitled  to  quote  his  example  as  a 
justification  of  what  has  been  done  by  this 
Government.     Sir,  this  seems  to  me,  apart 
entirely  from  the  merits  of  the  question,  a 
very  serious  matter.     After  all,  our  theory 
of  Government  is  not  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  Statesmen  should  place  themselves 
in  office  and   do  whatever  the  House  of 
Commons  bids  them.  Our  theory  of  Govern- 
ment is,  that  on  each  side  of  the  House, 
there  should  be  men  supporting  definite 
opinions,  and  that  what   they  have  sup- 
ported in  opposition  they  should  adhere  to 
in  office  ;  and  that  every  one  should  know, 
from  the  fact  of  their  being  in  office,  that 
those  particular  opinions  will  be  supported. 
If  you  reverse  that;  and  declare  that,  no 
matter  what  a  man  has  supported  in  oppo- 
sition, the  moment  he  gets  into  office  it 
shall  be  open  to  him  to  reverse  and  repu- 
diate it  all,   you  practically   destroy   the 
whole  basis  on  which  our  form  of  Govern- 
ment rests,  and  you  make  the  House  of 
Commons    a   mere   scrambling  place   for 
office.     You  practically  banish  all  honour- 
able men  from  the  political  arena,  and  you 
will  find,  in  the  long   run,  that  the  time 
will  come  when  your  Statesmen  will  become 
nothing  but  political  adventurers  ;  and  that 
professions  of  opinion  will  be  looked  upon 
only  as  so  many  political  manosuvres  for 
the  purpose  of  attaining  office.     In  using 
this  language,  I  naturally  speak  with  much 
regret.     The    Conservative   party,  whose 
opinions   have  had   my  most  sincere  ap- 
proval, have,  to  my  mind,  dealt  themselves 
a  fatal  blow  by  the  course  which  they  have 
adopted.     This   question    will  not   always 
occupy  our  attention.    Other  questions  will 
arise ;   other  institutions  will  have  to   be 
defended,    and,   no    doubt.    Conservative 
Members  will  go  down  to  their  constituents 
and   profess  the    strongest  sentiments  in 
support  of  those  institutions.     But  they 
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will  raeet  men  who  will  say  to  them,  ''  Oh, 
yes  ;    we  understand  all  that.      We   are 
aware  that,  so  long  as  you  are  in  opposi- 
tion, you    will    defend    those   institutions 
stoutly ;  but  we  also  know,  if  past  history 
be  any  guide  to  us,  that  the  very  moment 
you  get  into  office  you  will  propose  mea- 
sures to  abolish  them,  more  extreme  than 
any    the  most   violent  of  your  opponents 
have  suggested."   I,  for  one,  deeply  regret 
that  the   ConservatlTe  party  should   have 
committed  themselves  to  such  a  course  ;  I 
regret  that  I  should  be  precluded  from  fol- 
lowing any  line  of  policy  which  they  may 
pursue.     Against  that  course,  however,  on 
which  they  have  now  entered  I  deem  it  my 
duty  to  protest,  because  I  wish,  whatever 
may  happen  in  the  future,  to  record  my 
own  deep  and  strong  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject.    I   desire  to    protest,   in  the  most 
earnest  language  which  I  am  capable  of 
using,   against  the    political  morality  on 
which  the  manoeuvres  of  this  year  have 
beea  based.     If  you  borrow  your  political 
ethics  from  the  ethics  of  the  political  ad- 
venturer, you   may  depend    upon   it  the 
whole  of  your    representative  institutions 
will  crumble  beneath  your  feet.     It  is  only 
because  of  that  mutual  trust  in  each  other 
by  which  we  ought  to  be  animated — it  is 
only  because  we  believe  that  expressions 
and   convictions  expressed,  and    promises 
made,  will  be  followed  by  deeds,  that  we 
are  enabled  to  carry  on  this  party  Govern- 
ment which  has  led  this  country  to  so  high 
a  pitch  of  greatness.     I  entreat  hon.  Qen- 
tlemen  opposite  not   to    believe  that  my 
feelings  on  this  subject  are  dictated  sim- 
ply by  my  hostility  to  this  particular  mea- 
sure, though  I  object  to  it  most  strongly, 
as   the  House  is  aware.     But,  even  if  I 
took  a  contrary  view — if  I  deemed  it  to  be 
most   advantageous,  I  still  should  deeply 
regret  that  the  position  of  the  Executive 
should  have  been  so  degraded  as  it  has  been 
in  the  present   Session;  I  should  deeply 
regret  to  find  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  applauded  a   policy  of  legerdemain; 
and    I    should,    above    all    things,  regret 
that  this  great  gift  to  the  people — if  gift 
you  think  it — should  have  been  purchased 
at  the  cost  of  a  political  betrayal  which  has 
no  parallel  in  our  Parliamentary  annals, 
which  strikes  at  the  root  of  all  that  mutual 
confidence  which  is  the  very  soul  of  our 
party  Qovernment,  and  on  which  only  the 
strength  and  freedom  of  our  representative 
institutions  can  be  sustained. 

Mr.  LOWE  :  Before  we  busy  ourselves 
much  in  allocating  the  amount  of  credit  to 
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be  bestowed  in  connection  with  this  mea- 
sure, I  think  it  worth  while  to  invite  tbe 
House  to  consider  whether  any  credit  at  all 
is  due  for  it  to  anyone.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  when  many  an  hon.  Member  in  tbe 
weariness  of  his  heart  hails  tbe  point  ia 
the  progress  of  this  Bill  at  which  we  bave 
arrived  —  not  because  of  any  particular 
affection  which  he  bears  to  the  measure 
itself,  but  because  of  his  deliverance  from 
a  most  intolerable  and  all-pervading  nui* 
sance^he  imagines  that  he  is  about  to 
enjoy  a  period  of  quietness,  when  the 
wicked  will  cease  from  troobliag  and  the 
weary  be  at  rest.  What  I  wish  to  ask 
the  House  to  consider,  however,  is  that  ve 
are  now  closing  an  era  of  permanent  sta- 
bility and  mutual  confidence  snch  as— 
although  it  has  existed  in  this  country  for 
the  last  200  years — has  never  existed  in 
any  country  before,  and  that  we  are  aboat, 
on  this  momentous  occasion,  to  enter  upon 
a  new  era,  when  the  bag  which  holds  tbe 
winds  will  be  untied,  and  we  shall  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  perpetual  whirl  of  change, 
alteration,  innovation,  and  revolution.  I 
want  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  the 
authorship  of  this  Bill,  for  which  rifal 
candidates  make  their  appearance  in  tbe 
lists,  is  a  disgrace  to  be  avoided,  and  not 
an  honour  to  be  sought.  How  do  I  estab« 
lish  that  view  ?  This  Bill  is  really  founded 
on  a  principle.  In  saying  that,  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  for  a  moment 
imagining  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ever  pro- 
fessed to  found  it  on  any  principle.  As 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  he  has 
made  no  such  profession.  But  if  you  act  on 
a  principle — although  you  do  not  avow  that 
you  do  so — and  make  it  evident  that  it  is  the 
ruling  guide  of  your  conduct,  and  that  it  u 
a  matter  of  great  importance,  you  are  as 
effectually  seeking  to  establish  that  prin- 
ciple as  if  you  were  to  declare  it  to  be  the 
foundation  of  your  action  from  morning 
till  night.  What,  then,  is  the  principle  on 
which  this  Bill  is  based  ?  The  principle 
on  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
acted  is  that  on  which  all  democracies 
are  established.  It  is  the  principle  of 
a  right  existing  in  the  individual  as 
opposed  to  general  expediency.  It  is  tho 
principle  of  numbers  as  against  wealth 
and  intellect.  It  is  the  principle,  w 
short,  which  is  contended  for,  and  always 
will  be  contended  for,  by  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  the  advocacy  of 
popular  rights — the  principle  of  equality. 
This  Bill,  80  far  as  it  has  any  principle  w 
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all,  18  founded  on  the  principle  of  equality. 
It  regards  all  eitizens,  however  different 
they  may  be  in  other  respects,  as  in  the 
main  alike,  and  founds  upon  that  view  the 
future  constituency  of  this  country  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  old  constituency  which  it 
replaces.  Now,  if  the  Government  have 
based  their  Bill,  or  the  greater  part  of  it 
— which  is  the  portion  relating  to  the 
borough  franchise — on  this  principle,  they 
ought,  I  contend,  at  least  to  be  consistent, 
and  if  they  did  not  mean  to  inaugurate  a 
period  of  turmoil,  tumult  and  conflict, 
to  have  rendered  their  measure  homoge- 
neous, and  taken  the  steps  necessary  to 
make  it  work  well  and  the  people  con> 
tented.  Have  they  done  so  ?  Let  us  just 
examine  very  cursorily  a  few  points  con- 
nected with  the  Bill.  We  are  in  the  first 
place  told  that  there  is  to  be  no  "  hard  and 
fast  line,"  and  every  limitation  to  the  bo- 
rough franchise  has  been  refused  ;  but  in 
the  face  of  that  we  have  a  proposal  which 
fixes  the  county  franchise  at  jC12,  and 
places  the  county  electors  side  by  side 
with  those  in  boroughs,  where  the  working 
man  in  receipt  of  an  amount  of  wages  not 
greater  than  that  of  the  lowest  agricultural 
labourer  will  be  entitled  to  vote.  You 
have  taught  the  people  that  the  principle 
on  which  your  Bill  is  founded  is  that  of 
equality,  and  yet  this  is  the  way  in  which 
you  carry  your  principle  into  operation. 
Who  does  not  see  that  the  necessary  result 
of  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  must  be  that 
the  inhabitants  of  counties  whom  you  ex- 
clude from  the  franchise,  will  not  rest 
satisfied  under  that  exclusion,  and  that  you 
are  in  this  way  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  dis- 
content and  agitation  which  will  not  ter- 
minate until  the  county  and  borough  fran- 
chises are  placed  on  the  same  level  ?  It 
is  in  vain  to  appeal  on  this  occasion  to 
what  has  hitherto  taken  place.  Up  to  this 
time  we  have  had  inequalities  and  anoma- 
lies existing  in  this  country,  and  the  object 
has  been  not  to  frame  a  form  of  Govern- 
ment under  which  political  power  should 
be  most  equally  divided,  but  a  form  of 
GoTernment  which  should  confer  the  great- 
est amount  of  benefit  on  the  community  at 
large.  If  we  were  satisfied  with  the  results 
of  our  efforts  in  that  direction,  we  should 
not  have  cared  to  look  too  narrowly  into 
the  existence  of  anomalies  in  our  insti- 
tutions. The  contrary  principle  is,  how- 
ever, set  up  by  this  Bill,  and,  being  set  up, 
is  infringed  by  its  own  provisions,  thus 
leaving  the  door  open  to  further  innovation 
and  increased  confusion.  You  hare  a  second 


instance  of  the  inconsistency  of  which  I 
am  speaking  in  the  case  of  the  lodger.  You 
have  said  that  there  shall  be  no  "  hard  and 
fast  line,"  and  you  give  a  vote  to  a  man 
who  pays  £10  a  year  for  his  lodgings  ; 
but  do  you  imagine  that  the  respectable 
artizan  who  happens  to  pay  less  than  that 
amount  will  sit  still  under  the  inequality 
to  which  you  propose  to  subject  him  ?  The 
fact  is,  that  you  are  opening  the  door  for 
another  flood  of  agitation  in  that  direction. 
Then  comes  a  third  point.  So  eager  are 
you  for  equality  that  the  poor  and  the  rich 
are  to  be  rendered  by  this  Bill  all  of  equal 
weight  in  the  State.  You  have  done  away 
with  every  notion  of  personal  fitness  beyond 
this — that  persons  who  are  excused  on  the 
ground  of  poverty  from  bearing  their  share 
of  the  public  burdens  are  not  to  possess  the 
franchise ;  and  having  gone  thus  far  you 
have  coupled  the  first  part  of  your  Bill 
with  a  scheme  of  re-distribution  of  seats, 
which  will  render  the  voting  power  of  the 
elector  in  one  part  of  the  country  as  differ- 
ent as  possible  from  that  of  the  voter  resid- 
ing in  a  different  locality.  You  say,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and 
other  large  towns  he  shall  exercise  one  sixty- 
thousandth  part  of  the  electoral  power, 
whereas  in  some  of  the  small  boroughs  the 
proportion  will  be  the  seven  or  eight-hun- 
dreath  part.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  an 
inequality  to  which  people  will  submit  now 
that  you  have  disregarded  every  principle  of 
expediency  and  taught  them  to  look  to 
equality  as  their  right  instead  ?  I  main- 
tain, then,  that  within  the  bosom  of  this 
Bill  itself  is  contained  the  germs  of  endless 
agitation ;  and  that  so  far  from  entering  on 
a  period  of  peace  and  quietness,  we  are 
approaching  a  period  of  turmoil  and  of 
change.  And  this  is  not  all,  for  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  so  provided  that  when 
the  question  of  the  boundaries  comes  before 
us,  the  whole  of  this  subject  of  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  will  again  have  to  be 
discussed,  for,  while  this  Bill  is  of  a  most 
sweeping  character  as  regards  the  franchise 
but  little  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of 
re-distribution,  and  even  that  little  has 
been  forced  upon  the  acceptance  of  the 
House.  I  myself  persisted  in  forcing  this 
question  upon  them,  because  I  had  no  idea 
of  treating  this  matter  in  that  way.  My 
principle  was  to  leave  the  borough  fran- 
chise pretty  much  as  it  is.  If  you  are  to 
make  concessions  to  democracy  in  one 
respect,  how  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  you 
can  resist  it  in  another  !  How  absurd  to 
think  you  can  do  these  things,  and   yet 
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retain  the  small   boroughs,  as  the  Goyern- 
ment  has  succeeded  in  doing  !     I  do  not 
shrink  from  saying  that  small  boroughs  had 
their  uses  and  advantages  in  adapting  the 
House  of  Commons  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Executive  Government,  but  those  uses  will 
disappear   when  you  inundate   the  small 
boroughs  with  Toters  so  poor  that,  unless 
they  are  endowed  with  superhuman  virtue, 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  bri- 
bery.     You  make  them  the  helots  of  the 
Constitution.     You  have  placed  the  small 
boroughs  in  a  position  to  exhibit  all  the 
grossest  tendencies  to  representative  cor- 
ruption, and  have  provided,  by  the  defects 
which  you  have  introduced   through    the 
creation    of   these  rery  large  classes    of 
electors,  that  one   day  or  other  they  will 
be  swept  away  in  some  further  democratic 
change.      And    it    is    for    the    merit    of 
this  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  that 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  are  contending !     In 
such  a  competition  happy   the   man  who 
fails  ?     This  principle  of  equality  which 
you    have  taken  to   worship,  is    a   very 
jealous  power ;  she  cannot  be  worshipped 
by  halves,  and  like  the  Turk  in  this  re- 
spect, she  brooks  no  rival  near  the  throne. 
When  you  get  a  democratic  basis  for  your 
institution^,  you  must  remember  that  you 
cannot  look  at  that  alone,  but  you  must 
look  at  it   in   reference  to  all  your  other 
institutions.     When  you  have  once  taught 
the  people  to  entertain  the  notion  of  the 
individual  rights  of  every  citizen  to  share 
in  the  Government,  and  the    doctrine   of 
popular  supremacy,  you  impose  on  your- 
selves the  task  of  re-modelling  the  whole 
of  your  institutions,    in    reference    to  the 
principles  that  you  have  set  up.  You  now 
argue  the  question  of  denominational  edu- 
cation,   and    the   opening    of    University 
privileges  to  Dissenters  ;  but  by  the  course 
you  have  taken  you   will  bring   agencies 
into  force  which  will  make  all  these  ques- 
tions disappear  like  dust  before  the  wind. 
Hon.  Gentlemen  do  not  see   that.     They 
think  **  to-morrow  shall  be  as  to-day,  and 
much    more   abundant."    You  must  look 
these  matters  in  the   face,  for  it  is  use* 
less  to  suppose  that,  founding  your  insti- 
tutions   on    democracy,    you    can    go   on 
legislating  with  a  deference  to  established 
privileges  and  the  rights  of  property.  You 
compel  those  who  are  the    most  opposed 
to  this  change,  who    view  it  with    great 
dread,    myself  amongst  the  number,  who 
apprehend  from  it  the  worst  consequences — 
you  compel  us,  I  say — from  the  necessity 
we   must   feel  to   do   the  best   for   our 
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country  in  the  great  peril  to  which  yon 
have  brought  us — to  adopt  principles  which, 
while  our  Constitution  remained  as  it  was, 
we  should  have  shrunk  from.    I  feel  like 
nothing  so  much  as  Clevis,  when  he  was 
baptized  by  the  Bishop,  who  said  to  him— 
*'  Adora   quod  comhusidi  combur$  quod 
adorasti,*'  Almost  every  principle  which  to 
my  mind  has  commended  itself  as  being 
founded  on  wisdom  and  experience,  and  as 
tending  to  the  good  of  the  nation  at  large, 
I  shall  be  called  upon   by  the  hard  ne- 
cessity imposed  on  me  by  the  Bill  to  aban- 
don, and   every  principle  which  I  dislike 
I   shall   be  compelled   to  adopt.    It  has 
been   our   habit   to    consider   that  there 
was  no  better  way   of  showing  our  lore 
to  our  country  and  our  respect  for  its  in- 
stitutions than  by  doing  all  in  our  power 
to  increase  the   power    and  pnvileges  of 
this  House.      We  may   have  carried  the 
feeling  to  excess  ;  for  now,  in  the  time  of 
trial,  bow  painfully  are  we  reminded  of  tbe 
differences    between  ourselves  and  otiier 
democratic    legislatures  ?     Where  is  the 
democratic  legislature   which  enjoys  the 
powers  of  the  British  House  of  Commons? 
Our  plan  has  been  to  elect  a  Legislatore 
by  persons  whom  we  could  trust,  persons 
who  gave    some    pledge    to  the  conotry 
that  they  were  fit  to  exercise  the  trust; 
and,    having   done   so,  we   trusted  noblj 
generously,  and  entirely.     Other  countries 
have  proceeded  on  a  different  plan.  They 
hare  adopted  the    plan  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer,   and   they    have    started,  not  from 
the  principle  that  you    ought   to  pat  the 
franchise  in  the  hands    of  persons  fit  to 
exercise  it,  but  on  the  plan  of  individoai 
right  ;    and,  having  done  so,  their  whole 
subsequent  labours  had  been  to  endearoor 
to  tame  the  monster  they  had  created,  by 
subdividing  power,  strengthening  tho  exe- 
cutive, and  making  it  a  rival,  and  hy  vari- 
ous other  devices  of  that  kind.    In  order 
to  make  this  new    Constitution  of  yoon 
work     at    all    there    is    one    thing   ^^ 
shall  clearly    have   to    do.     There  is  no 
use  in  blinking  the  matter   at  all.    Too 
cannot  trust  the  whole  complicated  fore« 
of  this  country  to  a  single  chamber,    ^^a 
cannot  trust  to  a  majority  elected  by  men 
just  above  the  status  of  paupers.    The  ex- 
periment has  been  tried  ;  it  has  answerw 
nowhere  ;  it  has  failed  in  America,  and  it  will 
not  answer  here.     You  will  require  a  mo- 
derating and  counterbalancing  force,  >»  ^ 
America.     Where  does  that  force  exist? 
Is  the  House   of  Lords,   as  at  prw*"' 
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constituted,  any  real  check,    even  under 
the  ezistiDg  state  of  things,  to  a   fiolent 
popular  assemhly  ?     But   what  will  it  be 
under  the  state  of  things  that   is   coming? 
That  assembly  will  be  almost  utterly  use- 
less against  a  democratic   Chamber,  and 
the  question  to  be  considered  by  every  man 
who  loves  his  country,  even  by  the  pink  of 
Conservatives  who    have  brought  in  the 
present  Bill — will  be  how  to  create  in  some 
degree  a  counterbalance  to  the  violence  of 
the  democratic  Chamber  you  are  creating, 
and,  as  the  democratic  principle  brooks  no 
rival,  this  can  only  be  effected  by  establish- 
ing a  second  elected  Chamber.     Yo  do  not 
believe  this  now,  but  you  will  believe  it  by- 
and-bye.     This  is  language  you  drive  me 
to   use,   and   language    which   your  own 
measures  will  render  familiar  to  you.  Those 
things  which  you  now  regard  as  dreams 
will  force  themselves  upon  you  with  all  the 
energy   of  stern    reality.     Consider    also 
another  thing.     Such  is  the  envious  spirit 
of  democracy  that  the  democratic  Chamber 
itself  would  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
after  a  time  to  those  people  who  elected 
it ;  and  who  would  say  it  represented  the 
country  when  it  was  elected,  but  that  in 
course  of  time  it  had  lost  the  character  it 
received  from  contact  with  the  electors. 
Here,  again,  you  will  be  obliged  to  follow 
the  example  of  America  and  shorten  the 
period  for  which  Parliament  is  elected.  But 
do  you  believe  that  a  body  so  constituted 
and  sitting  for  a  shorter  period  will  be  able 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  maintaining  or 
displacing  the  Government  of  this  great 
empire  ?     If  not,  you  must  do  as  they  do 
in  America,  and  must  come  to  consider  the 
question  of  having  a  Prime  Minister  hold- 
ing office  under  some  other  tenure  than  at 
present.     The  only  plan  for  effecting  this 
object  would  be  to  obtain  a  Prime  Minister 
by  popular  election,  and  allow  him  to  ap- 
point his  Cabinet  without  being  responsible 
to  this  House.     Then,  again,  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  subdivide  the  legislative 
power   by  creating   local   bodies,  without 
which  the  American  Government  could  not 
go  on.     This  would  arise,  not  from  any 
mad  love  of  innovation,  but  because  your 
conduct  has  made  it  necessary.     You  have 
forced  on  us  institutions  which  cannot  be 
carried  on  in  any  other  way.   The  example 
of  America  will  no  longer  be  a  warning 
and  a  terror,  for  it  will  become  of  necessity 
oor   model,   and  we  shall  act   wisely   to 
imitate  it  under  these  circumstances.     The 
Americans  know  the  mischief  of  their  own 
■jttem.      Every  educated  American  will 


tell  you  that  the  election  of  their  Judges  is 
a  great  evil,  and  that  they  do  not  get  nearly 
as  good  Judges  as  they  would  if  nominated 
for   life  by  a  responsible   Ministry.     But 
as  power  is  given  to  the  democratic  ma- 
jority, that  majority  does  not  allow  itself 
to  be  over-ridden,  not  even  by  the  Courts 
of  Law  ;  and  we  shall  have  as  Judges,  not 
those  who  adhere  to  the  letter  of  the  law, 
but  those  who  join  in  the  popular  senti- 
ment. Then  with  regard  to  the  army.  The 
system   of    purchase    will    be    abolished. 
What  will  be  substituted  for  it?     A  senio- 
rity of  service,  or  a  system  of  appoint- 
ments by  merit,  or,  as  the  latter  was  some- 
times called,  a  system  of  appointments  by 
job  ?     In  accordance  with  the  democratic 
principle  the  army  would  demand  to  elect 
their  own  officers,  and  there  would  be  end- 
less change  in  the  Constitution  arising  out 
of  the   present  Bill,  which,   so   far  from 
being  an  end  to  our  evils,  is  only  the  first 
step  to  them.   I  should  like  to  say  one  word 
in  my  own  defence.     I  have  been  charged 
—  nothing   is  more   disagreeable    to  me 
than  to  be  so  charged — with  having  myself 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  occasioning  the 
passing  of  this  Bill.     But  let  me  ask  if 
that  is  so  ?  Last  year  I  opposed  the  Bill  of 
my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South 
Lancashire   on   several   grounds  —  mainly 
on  this  ground  :    I  said  the  ilite  of  the 
working  classes  you  are  so  fond  of,  are 
members  of  trades  unions,  and  I  read  to 
you   from   an   extract   what   has  become 
more  familiar  to  us  all  since.     I  showed 
to  you    that   those    trades    unions    were 
founded  on  principles  of  the  most  grinding 
tyranny  not  so  much  against  masters  as 
against  each  other.    I  said  they  had  power 
over  each  other  that  we  little  dreamt  of— 
a  power  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
exhorted  that  they  should  use  for  political 
purposes ;  and  it  was  only  necessary  that 
you   should   give   them   the   franchise,  to 
make  those  trades  unions  the  most  danger- 
ous political  agencies  that  could  be  con- 
ceived ;  because  they  were  in  the  hands, 
not  of  individual  members,  but  of  designing 
men,  able  to  launch  them  in  solid  mass 
against  the  institutions  of  the  country.  Did 
I  speak  the  words  of  foolishness  then? 
Have  events  shown  that  I   was   wrong  ? 
You  have  had  an  inquiry,  evidence   has 
been  given,  facts  have  come  out,  and  we 
shall  have  a  great  deal  more  on  this  tre- 
mendous subject.     If  the  House  had  had 
those  revelations  then  before  them,  would 
my  right   hon.  Friend  have  put  his  Bill 
I  forward  on  the  ground  that  it  was  favour- 
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able  to  the  ilite  of  the  working  classes  ? 
Then  there  was  another  ground.     I  said, 
*'  You  begin  this  sort  of  thing,  but  jou 
will  not  be  able  to  stop."     I  called  two 
witnesses.     First,   I    called   the   Member 
for   South  Lancashire  — be  tried  the  £5 
rating  ;  would  he  be  able  to  stop  at  that  ? 
He  did  not  venture  to  try  it ;  be  tried  a 
portion  of  it,  but  very  wisely  gave  it  up 
altogether.     There  was  another  witness — 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.     What 
docs  he  say  on  the  subject  ?    He  had  been 
agitating  the  country  for  household  suffrage 
—but  not  meaning — as  we  now  see  by  his 
conduct  this  Session,   to  get  it«     Id  two 
senses  he  has  got  it.     The  leader  of  the 
movement  has  been  himself  already  out- 
stripped, and  he   shrinks  back  like  Don 
Giovanni,  which  I  am  told  is  the  Italian 
for  John.     Don  Giovanni  asked  the  statue 
of  the  Commendatore  to  supper  because  he 
had  no  idea  that  his  invitotion  would  be 
accepted  ;  but  the  statue  did  come,  and 
said  to  him,  **  Giovanni,  you  asked  me  to 
supper,  and  I  have  come.*'  That  is  exactly 
the  position  in  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Birmingham  finds  himself,  and  I  suppose 
he  will  now  get  up  and  tell  us  that  nothing 
is  so  ridiculous  as  to  suppose  that  we  can- 
not limit  these  things;  and  that  when  re- 
volution has  set  in  we  had  better  go  home 
and  do  the  best  we  can  to  live  in  peace 
and   quietness.      I  disapproved   from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart  of  the   change   that 
was  proposed  last  year,  and  I  resisted  it 
with   a  perfect  knowledge  thot   he   who 
resists   an   attack  of  any  kind   runs   the 
chance  of   sustaining   much   more   injury 
than  if  he  yields.     But  are  we  to  turn 
cowards,  and  give  up  our  opinions,  because 
we  may  be  overborne  and  trampled  down, 
not  by  reason  and  argument — for  them  I 
do  not  dread  —  but   by  brute  force   and 
treachery  ?  Was  Athens  to  yield  up  every- 
thing after  the  battle  of  Charonea  ?   Was 
Enp;land  wrong  when  she  fought  the  battle 
of  Hastings,  although  she  lost  her  king, 
her  nobility,  and  her  gentry,  and  was  left 
prostrate  and  unable  to  demand  terms  from 
the   Norman  conqueror  ?     Is   it  come  to 
this — that  the  spirit  of  England  is  so  low 
that  a  man  is  to  be  censured  and  carped 
at  because  he  does  not  surrender  at  the 
first  attack,  before  he  sees  whether  that 
attack  will  be  successful  ? — 

^  "  Cur  indecores  in  limine  prime 
Defioimas  ?  car  ante  tubam  tremor  oocupat 
artas  ?" 

It  is  time  enough  to  run  away  when  we 
are  beaten.      But  that  is   not  all.     If   I 
Mr.  Lowe 


was  not  deceived,  I  must  have  bees  a 
prophet — a  character  to  which  I  have  do 
claims  —  for  how  was  it  possible  that  I, 
who  was  daily  in  confidential  commuaica- 
tion  with  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, when  they  held  widely  different  opi- 
nions, could  ever  have  believed  that  after 
their  declarations  last  year,  and  after  their 
condescending  to  accept  from  us  help  thej 
could  not  have  done  without,  they  would 
have  done  what  they  have  done.  Was  it 
in  human  foresight  to  have  imagined  such 
a  thing  ?  Let  us  look  a  little  further.  Wai 
it  to  be  conceived  that  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men, who  had  given  no  indications  of  tbe 
extreme  facility  of  changing  their  opiDiooi, 
and  lending  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
treachery,  would,  for  the  sake  of  keeping 
a  few  of  them  in  office  for  a  short  time, 
and  giving  some  small  patronage  to  half- 
a-dozen  lawyers,  have  been  prepared  to 
sacrifice  all  the  principles,  all  the  con?ic- 
tions,  and  all  tbe  traditions  of  their  li?ei, 
while  others  were  prepared  to  turn  round 
on  their  order,  and  on  the  institutiooi  of 
the  country,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
sitting  behind  those  right  hon.  GentlemeQ 
and  hearing,  with  the  knowledge  that  it  is 
all  true,  language  such  as  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Viscount  Cranborne)  has  used  to- 
night ? — 
*'  Egregiam  sand  laudem  et  spolia  ampla  referui. 

You  are  well  rewarded.     How  was  I  to 
foresee  that  the  middle  classes  which,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  the  country,  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  electoral  power  would 
so  tamely  and  miserably  give  it  up  and 
allow  it  to  be  transferred   to  the  poorer 
classes  ?     How  was  I  to  foresee  that  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  with  a  body-guard 
of  ducal  families,  would  come  forward  to 
overthrow    the    moderate    system   under 
which  we  live;  and  yet,  unless  I  bad  fore- 
seen all  this,  I  am  not  in  any  sense  guiltj; 
because  if  right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  beeo 
true  to  what  they  said  and  pledged  them- 
selves to  last  year,  we  should  never  bare 
seen  what  we  have — not  only  a  union  of 
the  two  extremes  of  society,  the  highest 
and  the  lowest,  but  the  union  of  the  two 
parties  for  the  same  purpose,  both  batuif 
and  detesting  each  other — the  one  tied  bj 
pledges,    the    other    by  party   allianctf* 
Therefore,  I  say  no  one  has  a  right  K> 
reproach  me  if  I  stood  alone.    The  dis- 
grace is  not  on  me,  but  on  those  who,  be- 
lieving what  I  say,  never  ventured  to  ««y 
one  word   on  the  subject.     One  word  1 
should  like  to  say  on  the  subject  o^®^"f*| 
tion.     I  have  been  one  who  thought  tos* 
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our  institutions  in  that  respect  were  as 
efficient  as  they  could  well  be.  I  shrink 
from  the  notion  of  forcing  education  on 
people.  It  seemed  more  in  accordance 
with  our  institutions  to  allow  the  thing  to 
work  and  freely  to  supplement  the  system. 
That  whole  question  has  now  completely 
changed.  All  the  opinions  I  held  on  that 
subject  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  this 
measure  of  the  GoTornment.  Sir,  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  before  wo  had  intrusted 
the  masses — the  great  bulk  of  whom  are 
uneducated; — with  the  whole  power  of  this 
country  we  should  baye  taught  them  a 
little  more  how  to  use  it,  and  not  having 
done  so,  this  rash  and  abrupt  measure 
having  been  forced  upon  them,  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  is  as  far  as  possible  to 
remedy  the  evil  by  the  most  universal  mea- 
sures of  education  that  can  be  devised.  I 
believe  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
you  should  prevail  on  our  future  masters 
to  learn  their  letters.  It  will  not  be  un- 
worthy of  a  Conservative  Government,  at 
any  rate,  to  do  what  can  be  done  in  that 
direction.  I  was  opposed  to  centralization, 
I  am  ready  to  accept  centralization;  I  was 
opposed  to  an  education  rate,  I  am  ready 
DOW  to  accept  it ;  I  objected  to  inspection, 
I  am  now  wilting  to  create  crowds  of  in- 
spectors. This  question  is  no  longer  a 
religious  question,  it  has  become  a  political 
one.  It  is  indeed  the  question  of  ques- 
tions; it  has  become  paramount  to  every 
other  question  that  has  been  brought  be- 
fore us.  From  the  moment  that  you  in- 
trust  the  masses  with  power  their  educa- 
tion becomes  an  absolute  necessity,  and 
our  system  of  education,  which— though 
not  perfect,  is  far  superior  to  the  much- 
yaunted  system  that  prevails  in  America 
or  any  nation  on  the  Continent,  as  one 
system  can  be  to  another — must  give  way 
to  a  national  system.  £ut  we  shall  have 
to  destroy  it;  it  is  not  quality  but  quantity 
we  shall  require,  although  we  shall  thereby 
be  doing  a  great  injustice  to  those  who 
have  so  warmly  embarked  their  energies 
in  the  cause.  You  have  placed  the  go- 
yernment  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and 
you  must  therefore  give  them  education. 
You  must  take  education  up  the  very  first 
question,  and  you  must  press  it  on  without 
delay  for  the  peace  of  the  country.  Sir, 
I  was  looking  to-day  at  the  head  of  the 
lion  which  was  sculptured  in  Greece  during 
her  last  agony  after  the  battle  of  Chce- 
ronea,  to  commemorate  that  event,  and  I 
admired  the  power  and  the  spirit  which 
portrayed  in  the  face  of  that  noble  beast 


the  rage,  the  disappointment,  and  the 
scorn  of  a  perishing  nation  and  of  a  down- 
trodden civilization,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
*•  0  for  an  orator,  0  for  an  historian,  0 
for  a  poet,  who  would  do  the  same  thing 
for  us  !"  We  also  have  had  our  battle  of 
Chffironea  ;  we  too  have  had  our  dishonest 
victory.  That  England,  that  was  wont  to 
conquer  other  nations,  has  now  gained  a 
shameful  victory  over  herself ;  and  oh ! 
that  a  man  would  rise  in  order  that  he 
might  set  forth  in  words  that  could  not 
die,  the  shame,  the  rage,  the  scorn,  the 
indignation,  and  the  despair  with  which 
this  measure  is  viewed  by  every  cultivated 
Englishman  who  is  not  a  slave  to  the 
trammels  of  party,  or  who  is  not  dazzled 
by  the  glare  of  a  temporary  and  ignoble 
success ! 

Mr.  BRIGHT:  I  am  not  about  to 
attempt  any  answer  to  the  very  alarming 
speech  we  have  just  heard  ;  and  I  should 
not  have  taken  any  part  in  this  debate  but 
for  a  habit  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
from  which  he  does  not  appear  able  to  free 
himself.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  extra- 
ordinary acuteness  with  which  he  is  gifted, 
and  the  spirit  of  fairness  which  on  some 
occasions  he  can  show,  entirely  desert  him 
when  he  comes  to  treat  of  any  opinions 
which  I  hold,  or  of  anything  which  I  may 
have  said  here  or  elsewhere.  I  under- 
stand him  now  to  tell  the  House  that  I  am 
in  this  situation — that  I  am  in  some  degree 
of  consternation  because  the  Conservative 
party  have  advanced  to  a  point  that  I 
think  eitremely  dangerous,  and  to  which  I 
myself  would  not  have  gone.  Now,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  must  know — every 
hon.  Member  in  this  House  who  pays  any 
attention  whatever  to  political  affairs  must 
know — that  for  many  years  past — in  fact, 
from  the  very  first  time  that  I  ever  spoke 
in  public,  either  in  the  country  or  in  this 
House — I  have  always  laid  down  distinctly 
and  unequivocally  this  proposition,  that 
the  permanent  foundation  for  the  borough 
franchise  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  house- 
holders. I  recollect  that  when  Mr.  Hume 
brought  this  subject  before  the  House 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
met  with  him  and  others  to  prepare  the 
Resolutions  which  he  submitted  to  the 
House.  I  wrote  the  Resolutions  out  with 
my  own  hand,  and  these  [Resolutions  in- 
cluded the  proposition  for  household  suf- 
frage. Further  than  this,  the  Bill  which 
I  prepared  in  1859  —  which  was  not 
brought  before  the  House  because  the 
Government  of  Lord   Derby,  which  had 
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then  but  lately  come  into  office,  proposed 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  of  their  own  upon  the 
subject,  and  I  did  not,  of  course,  desire  to 
introduce  mj  Bill  in  competition  with 
theirs — contained  also  household  suffrage, 
and  I  have  already  explained  to  the  House 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has,  as  I 
think  wisely,  though  without  the  acknow- 
ledgement which  would  have  been  fair, 
taken  my  clause,  and  has  put  it  into  his 
Bill,  and  it  cannot  be  supposed,  therefore, 
for  an  instant  that  I  could  find  fault  with 
it.  In  the  course  of  the  discussions  which 
have  taken  place  upon  the  subject,  I  have 
said  that,  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
many  persons,  and  because  I  believed  that 
there  was  a  class  of  householders  in  this 
country  who  were  so  dependent,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  say  so  ignorant,  that  it  was  not 
likely  that  they  would  be  independent  elec- 
tors, or  would  give  strength  to  any  consti- 
tuency, it  would  be  desirable  to  draw  a 
line,  and  I  believe  that  the  line  I  proposed 
was  houses  that  were  rented  at  £4  or  £3 
per  annum.  That,  however,  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  what  I  have  said* before.  1 
say  now  what  I  have  said  all  along,  that 
the  permanent  foundation  of  the  borough 
franchise  should  be  the  household  suffrage. 
I  do  not  complain  of  the  passing  of  this 
Bill,  or  of  the  House  having  adopted  it  in 
its  entirety  ;  but  I  have  said  that,  looking 
at  the  prevailing  opinion  of  powerful 
classes  in  this  country  who  regarded  such 
a  step  with  fear  and  alarm,  and  also  to  the 
fact,  lamentable  undoubtedly,  but  which 
no  man  can  deny,  that  there  is  a  class, 
which  I  hope  is  constantly  decreasing,  to 
whom  the  extension  of  the  franchise  at  pre- 
sent can  possibly  be  of  no  advantage  either 
to  themselves  or  to  the  country,  I  should  for 
the  present  have  been  willing  to  consent 
to  some  proposition  which  fell  short  of 
household  suffrage  pure  and  simple.  With 
that  view,  I  supported,  as  strongly  as  I 
could,  the  proposition  introduced  by  Lord 
John  Russell  during  the  Government  of 
Lord  Palmerston  in  1860,  for  a  £6  rental 
franchise.  Last  year  it  is  true  that  I  did 
all  that  I  could  by  private  representation 
to  the  Government  of  Lord  Russell  to  per- 
suade them  not  to  introduce  a  higher  suf- 
frage than  that  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
1860  ;  but  when  the  £7  franchise  was  in- 
troduced by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
that  Bench  I  supported  it,  as  being  a  valu- 
able and  a  rational  step  in  the  direction, 
if  you  like,  to  the  gradual  extension  of 
power  to  the  great  body  of  the  people — 
power  which  I  undertake  to  say  cannot 
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and  conld  not  be  much  longer  witbbeld 
from  them.  When  we  are  discassing 
qyestions  of  this  nature  before  a  pnblie 
audience  in  any  part  of  the  country,  clearly 
the  man  who  speaks  to  a  great  audience 
must  have  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
definite  principle  to  lay  before  them,  and 
by  discussing  principles  and  questions  in 
that  manner  you,  of  course,  explain  joor 
views  and  teach  that  which  you  wish  the 
people  to  learn;  but  when  we  come  to 
this  House,  sitting  here  even  as  an  no- 
official  Member,  as  I  do,  still  more  sitting 
on  that  Bench  which  is  occupied  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  it  is  cor 
duty  to  take  into  consideration  all  the  opi- 
nions and,  if  you  like,  all  the  prevailing 
fears,  and  to  some  extent  the  ignorance— 
for  fear  often  comes  from  ignorance— which 
is  to  be  found  throughout  the  country.  In 
presenting  a  distinct  measure  of  this  kind 
to  Parliament  a  Government  is,  of  course, 
at  liberty  to  make  concessions  here  and 
there,  and  to  offer  to  the  House  soch  i 
general  settlement  of  the  question  as,  io 
their  opinion,  will  meet  with  the  general 
acceptance  and  assent  of  the  nation. 
Therefore  it  is  that  whenever  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  large  measure  likely  to  meet 
the  general  sympathy  and  wishes,  ereo 
although  it  might  not  be  so  large  as  that 
now  before  the  House,  came  before  me,  I 
always  gave  it  my  honest  and  cordial  sop- 
port.  Had  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby 
proposed  this  Session  the  very  same  fran- 
chise as  was  proposed  by  Lord  Palmer 
ston's  Government — namely,  £10  in  coon- 
ties  and  £6  in  boroughs— >!  should  bare 
given  it  all  the  support  in  my  power;  bet 
that  would  not  have  altered  my  opinion 
that  the  ultimate  point  of  the  boroogh 
franchise  before  any  very  long  period  had 
elapsed  would  be  household  suffrage—* 
point  to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  chosen  to  ask  the  House  to  come  at 
once.  1  am  one  of  those  persons  who 
have  been  subject  to  every  kind  of— ^h*t 
shall  1  say  ? — abuse ;  that  is  a  very  mild 
word  indeed.  I  have  been  charged  with 
wishing  to  urge  Parliament  and  the  coao- 
try  to  adopt  measures  of  a  very  periloos 
character.  I  believe,  when  somebody 
wished  to  say  something  very  terrible  abool 
me,  1  was  accused  of  endeavouring  to 
Americanize  our  institutions.  But  I  bare 
no  wish  to  go  very  far  or  very  fast.  My  own 
impression  is  that,  in  the  political  ohangei 
which  are  inevitable  in  our  time  in  *" 
countries,  and  which  certainly  are  «•  ^' 
evitable  in  this  as  in  any  other  coontryf » 
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18  an  advantage  to  the  country  that  these 
great  changes  should  be  made  rather  by 
steps  than  all  at  once,  especially  when  there 
is  a  large  class  in  the  country  who  have 
a  terror  of  what  you  are  doing,  and  who 
do  not  go  cordially  with  the  changes  you 
would  promote.  That  is  the  principle  upon 
which  I  have  always  acted.  I  have  never 
condemned  Governments  and  Ministers  be- 
cause they  did  not  go  so  far  as  they  might 
have  done,  and  whenever  a  Government 
upheld  an  honest  and  a  sound  principle  I 
have  always  been  willing  to  give  them  my 
support  in  every  step  that  they  should  make 
in  that  direction,  and  to  make  every  allow- 
ance for  the  great  difficulties  which  every 
Government  has  had  to  encounter,  that  has 
endeavoured  to  make  any  step  at  all. 
Under  these  circumstanceo,  I  shall  be  glad 
if  this  measure  passes  without  a  division. 
I,  for  one,  shall  certainly  not  move  the 
House  to  go  to  a  division  upon  it ;  and 
when  it  has  passed,  perhaps,  it  may  be 
found  that  going  at  once  to  household  suf- 
frage has  been  wiser  than  any  lesser  step 
would  have  been.  My  own  impression  is 
that  throughout  the  country  there  is  a 
general  assent  given  to  the  clause  placing 
the  borough  franchise  upon  the  foundation 
of  household  suffrage  by  all  those  who 
form  what  is  called  the  Liberal  party  ;  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  by  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  Conservative 
party,  who  have  divested  themselves  of  their 
fears;  and,  that  generally  the  clause  has 
met  with  an  amount  of  acceptance  which 
a  very  short  time  ago  no  one  could  have 
expected  for  a  principle  which  I  think  so 
admirable.  There  are  some  points  upon 
which  I  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Calne.  I  agree  with  him  that  there 
are  some  parts  of  this  Bill  which  cannot 
remain  as  they  are  for  long.  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  it  is  a  very  unpleasant 
thing  for  people  living — as  I  think  I  illus- 
trated the  other  day  by  the  case  of  Don- 
caster,  where  a  man  living  in  the  town 
cannot  have  a  vote  unless  he  occupies  a 
bouse  or  land  of  £16  or  £20  a  year  rental, 
while  at  no  great  distance  an  agricultural 
labourer,  who  does  not  receive  more  than 
10#.  or  12s.  a  week,  will  have  a  vote  for 
the  borough  or  little  county  of  East  Ret- 
ford. That  is  an  anomaly  which  the  Mem- 
ber for  Calne  does  not  much  admire,  and 
which  cannot  be  long  continued.  I  cannot 
help  admiring  the  conduct  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne  in  respect  to  the  re- 
distribution of  seats.  Representing,  as  he 
doea»  one  of  the  smallest  boroughs  in  the 


country,  he  has  never  made  any  defence 
of  its  right  to  return  him  to  Parliament, 
and  I  think  he  would  be  willing  to  get  rid 
of  a  large  number  of  those  small  boroughs 
whose  Members  cannot  in  any  sense  what- 
ever be  said  to  represent  the  people  of  this 
country.  Forty  such  seats  have  been 
placed  at  your  disposal.  In  1859,  I  pro- 
posed to  disfranchise  all  boroughs  with  a 
population  of  less  than  8,000,  and  to  de- 
prive of  one  Member  all  boroughs  of  be- 
tween 8,000  and  16,000  which  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament.  And  when 
I  distributed  the  Members  so  obtained,  I 
so  allotted  them  that,  in  accordance  witb 
the  populations,  every  part  of  the  country 
should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  have  its  fair 
proportion  of  representatives,  with  the 
exception  of  the  county  in  which  the  metro- 
polis is  situate,  Lancashire,  and  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  If  such  a  measure 
had  now  been  proposed,  we  should  not,  I 
think,  either  in  our  own  or  our  children's 
life-time,  have  found  any  necessity  for  any 
fresh  proposal.  I  rise,  Sir,  for  the  purpose 
of  saying  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  done  me,  and  not  for  the  first  time, 
great  injustice  in  the  observations  he  has 
made.  There  is  no  foundation  for  the 
version  of  my  opinions  he  has  chosen  to 
give.  I  have  been  consistent  in  this  matter 
from  first  to  last,  even  when  I  have  been 
willing  to  make  concessions  in  deference  to 
opinions  which  we  are  bound  to  regard.  I 
am  delighted  that  Parliament  by  so  large 
a  majority  should  come  to  believe  that  it 
is  wise  and  safe  to  trust  the  franchise  so 
extensively  to  our  countrymen.  The  noble 
Lord,  from  whom  I  differ  so  much  as  re- 
gards this  Bill,  has  expressed  a  hope  with, 
I  believe,  as  much  sincerity  as  I  now  do, 
that  the  people  trusted  with  so  much  poli- 
tical power — trusted  too  with  political  power 
at  a  time  when  it  might  possibly  have  been 
withheld,  though  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  altogether  safe  to  have 
tried  it — will  so  nse  their  power  that  these 
walls  in  all  future  time  may  never  enclose 
any  Parliament  less  worthy  of  a  great 
nation  than  the  Parliament  which  is  now 
assembled. 

Mr.  graves  said,  he  would  not  have 
risen  so  'early  in  the  debate  if  he  did  not 
think  it  was  an  act  of  justice  to  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  who  had  borne  the 
heat  and  burden  of  this  great  measure,  to 
speak  out  frankly  and  boldly  the  opinion  he 
entertained  on  this  question.  He  was  in* 
duced  to  do  so  also  in  consequence  of  the 
taunts  which  bad  been  thrown  out  against 
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that  side  of  the  House  by  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne,  who  alluded,  not  in  the 
most  polite  terras,  to  the  infamy  with  which 
they  had  covered  themselves.  He  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  on  what 
ground  had  he  formed  his  opinion  of  the 
tendency  of  this  Bill  ?  On  what  ground  did 
he  believe  that  it  would  tend  to  democracy 
and  revolution  ?  Had  that  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  done  anything  to  lead  them 
to  place  conGdence  in  his  statements  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been  opposed  to 
all  progress  not  only  during  the  present, 
but  during  the  previous  Session.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had,  indeed,  informed 
them  what  he  hated,  but  had  not  told  them 
what  he  loved,  and  there  might  be  more 
reasonable  ground  for  placing  reliance  in 
the  predictions  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  made,  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  his  speech  of  this  evening  was  a  re- 
petition almost  word  for  word,  of  the 
speeches  which  he  had  delivered  on  for- 
mer occasions.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  used  the  same  expressions  of 
alarm  and  fear  when  it  was  proposed  by  the 
Bill  of  last  Session  to  admit  125,000  to 
the  franchise,  and  be  now  repeated  those 
expressions  upon  a  Bill  which,  for  his  part, 
be  believed  to  be  perfectly  safe,  sound,  and 
constitutional.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  gone  back  to  the  days  of  Greece  ;  and 
coming  down  to  later  times  he  had  referred 
to  the  battle  of  Hastings  ;  but  he  wished 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred  to  the  Act 
of  1832,  and  informed  them  what  England 
would  have  done  if  that  Bill  had  not  been 
passed.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  when  the  hon.  Member  said 
that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  neces- 
sary  that  a  Reform  Bill  should  be  passed, 
and  he  believed,  moreover,  that  the  Bill  of 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  was  the  best  Bill 
that  could  be  proposed.  The  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne  had  compared  the  lower- 
ing of  the  franchise  to  an  avalanche,  the 
force  of  whose  descent  it  was  impossible  to 
arrest.  In  that  comparison  he  quite  agreed, 
for  he  fully  believed  that  after  leaving  the 
£10  limit  there  was  no  principle  at  which 
they  could  stop  until  they  came,  as  they  had 
done  in  this  case,  to  household  suffrage 
guarded  by  payment  of  rates.  It  had  often 
been  asserted  that  hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  had  been  gradually  led 
and  guided  in  the  direction  of  this  Bill,  but 
in  reality  they  had  taken  the  course  they 
had  done  by  instinct.  Right  or  wrong  they 
had  adopted  that  course  from  the  conviction 
that  it  was  the  only  settlement  on  which 
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they  could  find  a  safe  resting  plaee.  He 
might  tell  the  Honse  that  the  Conserfstives 
of  Liverpool  and  the  Liberals  of  Liverpool, 
numbering  some  half  a  million  of  people, 
had  as  far  as  he  had  been  able  to  ascertaia 
their  opinions,  given  their  assent  to  the 
measure  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  GoTero- 
ment.  This  fact  he  believed  to  be  a  fair 
set-off  against  the  representations  made  bj 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne.  He 
was  aware  however  that  this  was  a  qaestios 
to  be  decided  by  reason  and  not  by  autbo- 
rity.  Though  the  franchise  had  he  belieTed 
been  settled  on  a  sound  and  safe  basis,  tbe 
Government  might  with  advantage  bare 
gone  a  little  further  in  reference  to  tbe 
re-distribution  of  seats,  so  that  the  whole 
question  of  Reform  might  have  been  settled 
for  many  years  to  come.  He  could  under- 
stand however,  the  difficulties  in  tbe  way  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which 
prevented  him  from  going  so  far  as  he 
himself  would  have  wished  to  do,  and  he 
was  grateful  to  Her  Majesty's  Minister! 
for  the  last  act  they  had  done  in  con- 
ceding additional  Members  to  tbe  great 
centres  of  population,  a  concession  which 
he  believed  would  go  far  to  allay  diacoo- 
tent.  He  would  ask  what  section  of  the 
country  did  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Calne  represent  there  that  evening  ?  When 
were  any  Petitions  sent  in  by  tbe  coun- 
try in  confirmation  of  the  views  to  which 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  given  ex- 
pression? And  on  the  other  hand  wai 
he  not  entitled  to  point  to  the  number  of 
Petitions  which  had  been  presented  to  tbe 
House  in  favour  of  this  Bill  as  a  proof  that 
the  fears  and  alarm  expressed  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Calne  emanated  solely  from 
his  own  mind,  and  in  no  way  whatever  echoed 
the  feelings  of  any  considerable  portioa 
of  his  countrymen  ?  He  offered  bis  meed 
of  praise  and  gratitude  to  Her  Majesty  • 
Ministers  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  led  Parliament  through  so  arduooi 
and  difficult  a  Session.  At  the  cooamence- 
ment  of  the  Session,  in  seconding  the 
Address,  ho  ventured  to  prognosticate  that 
the  Ministers  would  deal  with  Beformi  not 
in  a  niggardly  spirit,  but  boldly  and  com- 
prehensively, and  they  had  justified  ba 
prediction.  On  behalf  of  a  constituency  of 
on  inconsiderable  magnitude,  he  offered  his 
thanks  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Her  Ws- 
jesty's  Ministers  for  so  nobly,  generouslj 
and  trustfully  fulfilling  the  pledge  th^J 
had  given  at  the  commencemeot  of  Ih^ 
Session. 
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Mb.  OOLDSMID  said,  that  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen  had  that  night  addressed  the  House 
as  if  they  were  assisting  at  a  funeral  instead 
of  passing  a  measure  through  Parliament. 
He  did  not  think  it  well  that  it  should 
go  forth  to  the  country  that  the  nohle  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Viscount 
Cranhorne  and  Mr.  Lowe)  represented  the 
opinions  of  any  considerable  number  of  the 
Members  of  that  House,  and  as  no  one 
had  risen  to  protest  against  the  language 
of  these  Gentlemen,  he  thought  that  it  was 
better  that  the  duty  should  be  performed 
even  by  so  humble  a  Member  as  himself 
than  that  it  should  not  be  performed  at 
all.  He  believed  that  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Members  of  that  House  looked  upon 
the  Bill  with  the  same  feeling  of  confidence 
and  satisfaction  with  which  it  was  viewed 
by  the  rest  of  the  country.  He  hoj)ed  the 
measure  might  lead  to  compulsory  educa- 
tion, and  that  the  House  and  the  country 
might  be  induced  to  pass  such  a  measure 
with  rapidity.  He  could  in  no  way  share 
the  prognostications  of  evil  so  lavishly  in- 
dulged In,  and  trusted  that  the  new  Parlia- 
ment would  furnish  a  complete  contradic- 
tion to  the  results  which  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  foretold. 

Mb.  GORST  said,  that  if  a  Motion 
against  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill  was 
made  and  persevered  in,  he  would  vote  for 
it.  The  Conservative  party  had  last  year 
opposed  the  Bill  of  the  Liberal  Ministry  on 
principle — perhaps  an  erroneous  one,  but 
at  least  a  genuine  one,  intelligible  to  their 
opponents  as  well  as  to  themselves;  and  they 
had  expected  the  Government  Reform  Bill 
to  be  in  accordance  with  that  principle.  In 
the  Queen's  speech  Her  Majesty  had  from 
the  Throne  expressed  Her  hope  that  our 
deliberations  would  end  in  the  adoption  of 
a  measure  which,  "  without  unduly  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  political  power," 
would  fairly  extend  the  franchise.  Again, 
one  of  the  Resolutions  said  that— 

'*  It  was  contrary  to  the  Constitation  of  this 
Realm  to  give  to  any  one  class  or  interest  a  pre- 
dominating power  over  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity." 

And  in  another  Resolution  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  now  find  it  convenient  to  forget, 
we  were  told  that— 

•*  The  principle  of  Plurality  of  Votes,  if 
adopted  by  Parliament,  would  facilitate  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Borough  Franchise  on  an  extensive 
basU." 

Had  these  Resolutions  been  adhered  to  ; 
bad  the  balance  of  power  been  kept  undis- 
turbed; waa  no  class  made  predominant; 


did  the  Bill  give  the  dual  votes  ?  If  the 
Resolutions  had  not  been  adhered  to,  it 
was  not  the  fault  of  the  independent  sup- 
porters of  Government.  They  knew  that 
there  was  a  majority  on  the  opposite 
Benches,  and  they  were  ready  to  make 
every  reasonable  concession  their  Leaders 
desired.  In  that  spirit  and  temper  he 
(Mr.  Gorst)  had  gone  into  Committee, 
and  on  almost  every  occasion  voted  in 
favour  of  the  Bill.  A  shock  was  given 
to  their  confidence  by  the  introduction  of 
the  first  Bill ;  but  confidence  was  partially 
restored  when  the  Government  recurred  to 
their  original  policy.  If  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  reticent,  they  be- 
lieved it  was  to  conceal  his  policy  not  from 
his  friends,  but  from  his  foes.  If  the  Go- 
vernment made  concessions,  they  thought 
that,  while  it  was  necessary  to  yield  on 
a  few  points,  all  the  great  Conservative 
features  would  be  4>reserved  ;  and  they, 
therefore,  supported  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  cope 
with  hostile  factions;  but,  now  that  the 
Bill  had  come  out  of  Committee  they  would 
simply  be  fools  if  they  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  real  nature  of  the  measure.  The  mea- 
sure was  one  which  greatly  disturbed  the 
balance  of  political  power,  and  gave  to  one 
class  in  the  country  a  preponderating 
power  over  the  rest,  because  in  all  the 
boroughs  the  taxpayers  would  be  in  a 
minority,  and  the  non-taxpayers  in  a  ma< 
jority.  It  was  a  measure  which  would  not 
only  disturb  the  present  balance  of  political 
power,  but  imperil  the  political  future.  He 
felt  perplexed  when  told  that  the  Conser- 
vatives had  not  changed  in  their  opinions 
on  this  question.  For  his  part  he  could 
not  join  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party  over  a  Bill  which  realized  the 
long  cherished  convictions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham.  He  might  have  held 
his  tongue  on  the  subject,  but  he  thought 
it  manlier  to  speak  out,  though  he  knew 
he  could  have  changed  his  coat  in  silence 
with  the  crowd.  Without  a  decent  in- 
terval in  which  to  change  his  opinions  he 
could  not  support  the  Bill  further ;  if  there 
were  an  opportunity  of  voting  against  it 
he  would  do  so,  and  he  believed  that  a 
section  of  the  Conservative  party  would 
vote  for  it  only  because  they  believed  it 
must  pass.  For  his  own  part,  he  did  not 
believe  that  a  great  Conservative  Parlia- 
ment would  be  returned  under  this  Bill. 
On  the  contrary,  he  believed  that  the  Con- 
servatives who  went  to  the  country  clad 
in  the  false  cloak  of  Liberalism  would  be 
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certainly  rejected    bj  the  people.      He 
advised  Members  of  the  Conservative  party, 
when   they  went  to  the  country,  not  to 
appear  before  constituencies  as  sham  Libe- 
rals but  in  their  real  Conservative  garbs, 
for    much   as   the   boroughs   might    love 
Liberalism  they  loved  honesty  still  more. 
Mr.  COWEN  :  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gloomy  predictions  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who   has  just  sat  down  (Mr.   Gorst).     I 
rejoice  in  the  passage  of  a  measure   con- 
ferring  household    suffrage.       The    hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge,  like  the  right  hon. 
Member  for   Colne,   seems  to    dread  the 
consequences  that  will  ensue  if   this  Bill 
become  law.     I  have  no  such  dread.     I 
have  been  an  advocate  of  household   suf- 
frage all  my  life,  and  that  is  not  a  short 
one,  and  it  is  a  source  of  satisfaction  to 
me  to    see  the  principles  I  hare  always 
maintained  about  to  become  law.  Remem- 
bering the  fate  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  last 
Session,  I  am  free  to  confess   that  I  did 
not  expect  to  see  the  suffrage  extended  to 
all  householders  and  lodgers  this  year,  but 
the  extension  having  come  I  have  only  one 
feeling  to  give  expression  to,  and  that  is  of 
thankfulness  and  pleasure.     I  do  not  stop 
to   inquire  how  the  change  has  been  ef- 
fected I  am  only  too  glad  it  has  come,  to 
criticize  the  process  of  conversion  that  has 
taken   place.     It  has   been    said   by   the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Viscount  Cranborne) 
that  no  measure  of  such   magnitude  has 
ever  been  proposed  in  this   House  before. 
The  noble  Lord,  I  think,  is  in  error  on  that 
point.     I  beg  to  remind  him  that  the  late 
Lord  Durham,  then  Mr.  Lambton,  in  the 
year    1821,    brought    in  a  Bill  based  on 
identically  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
the  Government.     By  Lord  Durham's  Bill 
it  was  proposed  to  give  a  vote  to  every 
man  who  had  paid  his  parochial  rates,  and 
such  direct  taxes  as  were  due  from  him. 
In  introducing  the  Bill  Lord  Durham  said, 
that  being  only  a  young  man  he  should 
have  hesitated  to  have  propounded  a  mea- 
sure of  such  magnitude,  had  tho  principle 
on  which  it  was  based  not  been  discussed 
and  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  several  occasions,  by  men  of  authority 
and    distinction,  as    being  in    accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  country.  The  late  Lord  Grey,  in  1797, 
distinctly  advocated  household  suffrage  for 
boroughs.     The  principle  was  also  warmly 
supported  by  Mr.  Fox,  Major  Cartwright, 
and  other  early  Parliamentary  Reformers. 
Even  Mr.  Pitt  at  one  time  supported  house- 
hold suffrage.      The   noble   Member  for 
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Stamford  was  therefore  incorrect  in  say. 
ing  that  the  advocacy  of  household  suffrage 
was  new  in  that  House.     In  giving  their 
assent  to  this  Bill  they  were  doing  nothing 
more  than  putting  into  practical  operation 
those  Liberal  constitutional  principles  that 
for  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century 
had  been  advocated  and  enforced  by  some 
of  the  ablest  and  most  illustrious  stat^- 
men  that  the  country  had  ever  produced. 
I  have  none  of   the  fears  that  seem  to 
trouble  the  right  hon.   Member  for  Galoe 
(Mr.  Lowe)  and  the  few  who  think  with 
him.     There  is  nothing  in  this  measure 
that  need  alarm  the  most  timid  of  its  op- 
ponents.    The  country  will  not  be  ruined 
by  the  passing  of  this  Bill.     In  conferring 
the  franchise  on  the  working  classe?,  we 
will  extend  to  them  a  power  which  they 
will  esteem  as  a  boon,  and  will  exercise  with 
care,  judgment,  and  honesty.    It  is  said 
that  the  Bill  goes  beyond  the  measure  io* 
troduced  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member   for  South  Lancashire,  last  Ses- 
sion.    That  is  quite  true.     But  in  propos- 
ing their  Bill  last  year  the  late  Government 
were  actuated,  not  so  much  by  what  they 
as  individual   Members   thought  was  ab- 
stractedly right,  or  what  the  people  were 
justly   entitled  to,  but  rather  what  they 
thought  the  House  would  pass.     Tbatwu 
the  principle,  too,  by  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  had  been  guided.  The 
hon.  Member  did  not   think  there  was  a 
suflScient    number    of  supporters  of  the 
principle    of    household    suffrage   in  the 
House  to  carry  it,  and,  thinking  that,  he 
had  been  content  to  take  a  smaller  mea- 
sure.    I  am  glad  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has   had   the  courage  to 
support  a  measure  founded  on  so  sound  and 
just  a  basis,   and  I   congratulate  him  on 
the  success  of  his  efforts.     I  believe  the 
Bill    of    the   right    hon.    Gentleman  will 
practically  settle  the  suffrage  question  jjj 
boroughs ;  at  least  I  do  not  think  I  ^'^ 
live  to  see  any  successful  attempt  n^ade  to 
carry  it  further.      It  is  a  point  at  which 
the  country  will  be  glad  to  rest,  and  that, 
I    think,    is   an    advantage.     Fixing  the 
suffrage   on  a  figure— either  of  rating  or 
rental — or  on  any  hard  and  fast  line,  wooW 
have  only  been    to   defer  the  question  M 
some  future  and  early  day,  when  it  would 
certainly    have    been    re-opened.      Now, 
however,  the  borough  franchise  would  rest, 
and  Parliament,  relieved  from  the  discus 
sions  on  this  constitutional  question,  couW 
give  increased    energy   and  •*'^°*'^?;^ 
the  consideration  of  those  great  poliW** 
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and  social  questions  which  were  pressing 
for  solution,  and  the  settlement  of  which 
would  confer  great  benefits  on  the  country. 
Mr.    BERESFORD    HOPE:    Sir,   I 
do  not  rise   at  this  supreme  and  solemn 
moment    to   handle   any    party   question, 
iior  will  I  at  all  indulge  in  party  feeling, 
although  there  is  no  one  who   would  be 
more  justified  than  I  should  be  in  speaking 
in  such  a  strain.   It  has  been,  perhaps,  my 
misfortune — certainly  it  has  not  been  for  my 
personal  interest — that  I  have  never  been  a 
good  party  man,  bat  have  always  cherished 
my  personal   independence.     Never  until 
the  present  Parliament,  have  I  put  myself 
in  harness,  since  the  day  that  I  ceased  to 
serve  under  that  great  man,  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  to  whom,  as  I  shall  never  cease  to 
regret,   I    shared   in  doing    wrong   some 
twenty  one  years  ago.     At  the  last  Gene- 
ral Election,    however,   dreading  the  ad- 
vance of  democracy,  I  accepted  the  Leader- 
ship of  the   present    Chancellor   of    the 
Exchequer,  in  spite  of  personal  friendship 
for  Members  of  the  once  Peelite  party, 
especially  for  my  right    hon.   Friend  the 
Member  for  South  Lancashire,  and  I  have 
reaped  my  reward.     I  took  suit  and  ser- 
vice under  the  Conservative  Leader  because 
I  dreaded  the  onward  niarch  of  democracy, 
and  to-night  I  find  myself  assisting  at  the 
third  reading,  under  Conservative  patron- 
age, of  the  most  democratic  Reform  Bill 
ever  brought  in.     Looking  at  the  Bill  as 
virtually  an  accomplished  fact,  I  desire  to 
point  out  some  of  the  most  glaring  defects 
in  the  hope  that  they  may   be   amended 
sext  Session,  when  we  must  discuss  the 
Boundaries   Bill.     Everything  which   has 
taken  place  since  the  first  introduction  of 
the  measure  has  more  and  more  clearly 
shown  the  radical  error  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  committed  in  beginning  at  the 
wrong  end  and  taking  the  question  of  the 
franchise  first,  next  going  on  to  the  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats,  and  lastly,  leaving  the 
boundaries  over  till  next  year.  Statesman- 
ship and  good  sense  ought  to  haVe  prompted 
them  first  to  have  settled  the  boundaries, 
thereby  mapping  out  the  claims  of  those 
places  which  they  propose  to  enfranchise, 
and  the  position  of  those  they  contemplate 
to  disfranchise,  wholly  or  in  part.     This 
investigation  would  have  naturally  led  up 
to  the  settlement  of   the   distribution   of 
seats,   and  when  that  was  arranged,  the 
franchise  would  have  shaped  itself.      In 
this  charge  I  include  both  sides.    My  right 
bon.  Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
afaire  was  guilty  of  the  same  inversion  last  I 


year,  and  now  the  present  Government, 
instead  of  profiting  by  his  example  to 
amend  their  ways,  has  fallen  into  the  same 
mistake.  I  find  myself  drifting  at  once 
into  the  question  of  the  borough  franchise, 
and  the  borough  boundaries ;  and  I  may  as 
well  note  that  every  successive  Reform 
Bill  has  had  the  same  characteristic,  that 
in  spite  of  the  greater  area  and  greater 
population  of  the  country,  the  main 
struggle  has  ever  been  over  the  borough 
franchise.  This  circumstance  is  true  to 
the  experience  of  all  history.  Towns 
have,  OS  a  rule,  been  always  enfranchised, 
because  in  them  existed  a  more  concen- 
trated public  opinion,  with  better  marked 
and  more  specific  interests  than  could 
be  found  in  the  wider  and  more  sparsely 
populated  districts  of  the  country.  Ac- 
tivity and  intellect  are  brought  to  a 
focus  in  cities,  and  the  political  history  of 
free  nations  has  accordingly  nearly  always 
been  the  record  of  governing  towns,  whe- 
ther Athens  or  Republican  Rome,  or  the 
Italian  city -commonwealths  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  I  may  then  safely  assume  that 
the  question  of  the  boroughs  of  England 
cannot  escape  from  the  general  law  of 
progress,  and  that  the  merit  and  stability 
of  any  scheme  of  Reform  must  very  greatly 
depend  on  the  treatment  which  the  bo- 
roughs have  received.  I  accept  the  phrase 
dropped  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Honiton  (Mr.  Goldsmid),  and  I  treat 
the  present  debate  as  the  funeral  of  a  past 
state  of  things.  So  viewing  it,  I  desire  to 
regard  the  question  apart  from  any  party 
considerations ;  and  I  contend  that,  in  the 
interests  of  a  satisfactory  settlement,  the 
Government,  having  resolved  to  widen  the 
franchise,  should  first  have  taken  measures 
to  have  had  the  boundaries  of  the  consti- 
tuencies defined  and  approved,  seeing  that 
upon  them  must,  in  reality,  rest  the  per- 
manence of  the  structure.  Any  timidity, 
in  dealing  with  this  consideration,  shows 
that  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
change  are  still  unconscious  of  the  magni- 
tude of  their  own  workmanship.  It  shows 
that  they  do  not  yet  appreciate  that  the 
old  spirit  of  feudality  on  which  the  system 
of  our  ancient  and  unreformed  Parliament 
was  based,  and  which  had  in  no  inconside- 
rable degree  survived  the  changes  of  1832, 
is  by  the  present  measure  swept  away ; 
and,  therefore,  that  the  question  of  repre- 
sentation must  be  taken  in  hand  from  the 
beginning,  and  treated  on  considerations  of 
present  fact  and  present  exigency.  The 
Government,  I  need  hardly  repeat,  when 
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it  brought  in  this  Bill,  omitted  to  profit  bj 
the  failure  of  its  predecessors,  in  its  crav- 
ing to  bid  still  higher  for  public  favour  by 
at  once  proposing  a  large  and  reckless  re- 
duction of  the  franchise,  and  letting  slip 
the  settlement  of  the  grave  questions  which 
rise  out  of  the  distribution  of  seats.  The 
re-distribution  scheme,  which  tbej  origi- 
nally proposed,  was  received  with  unani- 
mous disapprobation  from  its  ridiculous 
inefficiency.  But  after  having  taken  the 
fatal  step  of  blindly  degrading  the  fran- 
chise, the  Government  found  themselves 
placed  in  the  unexpectedly  lucky  position  of 
being  able  to  repair  their  second  fault,  on 
the  success  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Wick,  which  by  taking  away  the 
second  seat  under  10,000  population,  gave 
them  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  their 
policy  and  of  re-casting  their  Bill.  It  is  true 
that  this  Resolution,  taken  literally,  only 
proposed  to  extend  the  number  of  available 
seats  by  fifteen  ;  but  it  pointed  further  than 
its  mere  words,  and  it  might  have  been 
accepted  in  the  spirit  and  not  in  the  letter, 
for  in  the  spirit  it  was  the  forecost  of  a 
broad  and  wise  system  of  re-distribution. 
Instead,  however,  of  profiting  by  the  occa- 
sion, and  prompted,  I  fear,  by  calculations 
of  lucky  electioneering  combinations,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  dryly  availed 
himself  of  nothing  more  than  the  seats  di- 
rectly extinguished.  At  the  same  time,  he 
cut  off,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  chances  of 
further  and  wider  consideration  by  framing 
the  clause  which  vested  the  Boundary  Com- 
missioners with  power  in  all  instances  to 
extend,  and  in  none  to  retrench,  the  limits 
of  existing  boroughs.  In  this  provision  lies 
the  sting.  The  letter  of  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Wick  affirms  the  prin- 
ciple that  no  borough  with  less  than  10,000 
inhabitants  shall  return  more  than  one 
Member;  but  its  spirit  would  naturally  lead 
us  on  to  the  further  demand  that  the  com- 

})08ition  of  existing  boroughs  should  be  ana- 
ysed,  and  that,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
the  real  borough — I  mean  the  town  itself, 
with  a  moderate  curtilage— *falls  below  the 
prescribed  population,  then  that  the  bo- 
rough representation  shall  be  retrenched 
accordingly.  This  consideration  is  really 
as  grave  a  one  as  many  questions  on  which 
former  Governments  have  staked  their 
existence,  and  yet  during  these  debates  it 
has  been  wholly  slurred  over.  I  am,  of 
course,  talking  of  those  represented  dis- 
tricts, the  agricultural  or  village  boroughs, 
which  have  been  well  termed  **sham  coun- 
ties."  The  general  idea  is,  that  only  about 
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five  such  mock  counties  exist.  ITo  doubt 
there  is  an  especial  list  of  five  of  inordi- 
nate dimensions,  but  there  are  a  good 
many  more  which  partake  of  the  like 
character,  and  my  contention  is  that  the 
Boundary  Commissioners,  almost  without 
an  option  of  their  own,  and  by  the  very 
terms  of  their  Commission,  will  be  com- 
pelled still  further  to  swell  the  number  of 
such  anomalous  boroughs,  as  well  as  to 
enlarge  the  areas  of  the  existing  examples. 
If  you  look  at  the  clause  which  names 
the  Commission,  you  will  see  that  thej  are 
empowered  to  recommend  the  enlargement 
of  existing  boroughs,  while  the  Bill  is  in* 
tentionally  silent  as  to  any  retrenchment 
of  area.  With  such  an  appointment  their 
task  will  be  to  prop  up  and  strengthen 
those  small  constituencies  whose  real  use 
in  this  body  politic  is  rapidly  vanishing 
away.  Well,  then,  will  not  the  Commig- 
sioners  have  every  inducement,  from  mo- 
tives alike  of  kindness  and  of  the  rigoroai 
fulfilment  of  their  delegation — almost,  in- 
deed, an  obligation— to  make  out  the  best 
case  for  these  small  constituencies  bj 
throwing  in  larger  adjacent  sweeps  of 
agricultural  land,  and  so  to  swell  the 
cypher  of  their  electors  ? 

I  believe    that  we    have   never  really 
given  to  ourselves  the  true  character  of,  or 
adequately  grasped  the  gigantic  anomaly 
involved  in,  these  composite  boroughs.    It 
follows    that   we    have    never  tested  the 
leverage  which  their  unreasonable  reten- 
tion will  afibrd  for  dangerous  future  agita- 
tion.     The  raison  d*  Stre  of  a  borough 
consists,  as  I  have  stated,  in  its  possessing 
a  concentrated  and   individualized  public 
opinion ;  but  where,  I   ask,  is  the  public 
opinion  which  you  can  find  in  those  tracts 
of  arable  and  woodland  and  sheep-walks, 
dotted  over  with  labourers'  cottages,  which 
you  dignify  with  the  privilege  of  boroughs? 
What  is   the  political  train    of  the  con- 
stituency which,  subject  to  your  new  de- 
graded sufi'rage,  you  will  infest  with  the 
power  of  creating  legislators  ?     It  will  be 
found  in  the  minds  of  a  lot  of  rustics  who 
follow  the   plough — good,  honest  fellows, 
no  doubt,  in  their  own  way,  and  for  their 
own  work — in  some  gamekeepers  ;  in  the 
poachers  whom    those    gamekeepers  we 
kept   to   look   after ;    in   the   village  rat- 
catcher ;  and  in  mine  host  of  the  **  Wheat- 
sheaf."     This   is   the  public  opinion  for 
which  you  propose  to  defraud  St.  Helens 
of  the  Member  with  whom  you  promised 
to  endow  it.     It  is  for  boroughs  like  these 
that  you    haggled  over  giving  a  ^"^ 
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Member  apiece  to  our  four  greatest  pro- 
Tincial  towns.      If  Manchester  is,  as   it 
deserves,  to  have   its  third   Member,  he 
ought  to  be  taken  from  one  of  these  mock 
boroughs,    and  not  from   some   populous 
and    growing   place   to   which   jou    pro- 
mised the  gift  which  you  now  withdraw. 
But  I  have  not  come  to  the  end  of  the 
anomalies  which  your  measure  will  produce 
in  these  places.     Tou  might  have    done 
something  to  amend   their  constituencies 
if  you  had   adopted  the  proposal   of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member   for  Lichfield, 
and  given  to  freeholders  the  vote  in  the 
boroughs    where    they    dwelt ;    but    you 
refused  to  listen  to  him.      The  result,  ac- 
cordingly, is,  that  while  every  ratcatcher, 
gamekeeper  and  poacher,   who    can   get 
bis  rates  advanced  by  his  landlord,  or  by 
the  election  agent,  who  holds  the    brief 
of  the  Carlton  or  the  Reform  Club,  the 
freeholders,    without    exception,    whether 
they  be  the  independent  possessors  of  some 
small  patrimony,  or  the   well-acred  lords 
of  the  soil,  and  opulent  leaders  of  local 
opinion,  will  be  alike  disfranchised  within 
the  boroughs  where  they  dwell,  and  whence 
they  draw  their  incomes,  and  be  relegated 
to  the  wide  indeterminate  county.      The 
cause  of  this  dislocation  is  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  principle.     Briefly  stated  it  is 
that  the  tie  which  binds  the  freeholders  to 
that  special  soil,  the  reason  they  have  for 
lifing  within  the  borough,  and  the  attach- 
ment which  keeps  them  to  the  spot,  are  of  a 
superior  and  more  permanent  and  complete 
character  than  those  which  operate  upon  the 
men  who  will  get  the  suffrage  within  the 
place — it  is  that  they,  the  unenfranchised, 
are  the  full  owners  of  their  own  homes, 
while  the  voters  are  only  sojourners.     Can 
absurdity  go  further  than  to  let  the  little 
shopkeeper  vote,  and  to  refuse  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil — the  squire  and  the  rector? 
It  is  not  BO  much  a  truth  as  a  truism  ;  in 
support  of  which  I  challenge  the  assent  of 
the  most  adfanced  Liberal,  not  less  than 
of  the   stoutest   Tory   now  present,   that 
there  is  some  degree  of  legitimate  influence 
attaching  to  property  and  intelligence;  yet, 
by  your  legislation,  you  strip  the  chief  pro- 
perty and  highest  intelligence  within  those 
boroughs  of  all  legitimate  and  open  power; 
joa   reduce  them,  as  far  as  the  suffrage 
goes,  to  noneutity.     Can  you,  then,  deny 
that  you  thereby  invito  and  incite  property 
and    intelligence   to  right  themselves  by 
exercising  an  illegitimate  influence  ?     But 
do  not  flatter  yourselves  that  this  influence, 
illegitimate  or  not,  of  the  landed  interest 


will  be  sure  to  prevail,  and  that  the  chief 
landholders  will  continue  to  hold  down  these 
sham  boroughs  under  their  grasp.  A  new 
influence  will  come  into  play  and  bid  fair 
to  drive  them  out  of  the  field — that  of  the 
speculative  and  political  builder.  The  way 
in  which  this  new  power  will  work  is  very 
simple.  The  franchise  is  giyen  to  every 
householder  who  lives  within  the  borough 
and  pays  rates.  It  may  be  that  the 
genuine  landowners  will  take  good  care  to 
concentrate  all  the  labour  of  the  borough 
within  borough  limits.  But  beyond  and 
around  each  borough  ranges  the  residuary 
and  homogeneous  county,  and  any  enter- 
prising owner  or  lessee  of  ten  or  twenty 
acres,  if  near  the  border,  can  with  a  little 
capital  carry  out  a  speculation  at  once 
lucrative  in  its  mere  first  returns,  and  lead- 
ing to  the  further  enjoyment  and  profit  of 
tangible  and  convertible  political  influence. 
This  speculator  has  but  to  study  the  state 
of  the  labour  market  in  the  parishes  beyond 
the  borough  limits  (supposing  even  that  the 
borough  is  fully  served,  which  may  not  be 
the  case),  and  then  by  the  easy  process  of 
covering  his  piece  of  land  with  a  town  of 
cottoges,  rather  better  and  more  comfort- 
able, but  yet  a  little  cheaper  (investing  as 
he  will  do  in  the  election)  than  any  which 
the  existing  villages  contain,  he  will  at- 
tract to  himself  and  hold  in  hand  the  labour, 
not  it  may  be  of  the  very  borough  itself, 
but  of  the  adjacent  county.  Then,  al- 
though this  labour  will  be,  theoretically,  by 
your  Bill,  an  independent,  if  not  a  diverse, 
interest,  he  will  at  his  own  pleasure  (him- 
self all  along  remaining  disfranchised  as 
being  only  a  freeholder),  put  upon  the 
register  his  cottage  tenants  as  men  who 
sleep  though  they  may  not  work  within 
the  borough.  Thus  easily  will  the  jobber 
in  houses  hold  the  key  of  a  Parliamentary 
representation ;  and,  as  of  course  he  will 
treat  with  the  readiest  bidder,  the  ambi- 
tious London  millionnaire,  and  not  the  lord 
of  the  manor,  will  enjoy  the  unlocking. 

Have  hon.  Members  ever  looked  at 
a  map  of  England,  and  studied  the 
anomaly  of  these  rustic  boroughs  in  its 
full  physical  proportion  ?  There  is  enough 
to  surprise  them,  if  they  are  not  case- 
hardened,  when  they  do.  I  do  not  now 
desire  to  drag  forward  any  names  ;  but 
I  may  mention  that  in  one  case  an 
ancient  and  eminent  city  is  almost  en- 
veloped in  the  wide  area  of  an  indeter- 
minate rustic  borough,  deriving  its  name 
from  a  decayed  village.  Again,  we  have 
all  of  US|  in  our  younger  days,  been  struck 
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or  amufiod  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Re- 
public of  San  Marino  enyeloped  within  the 
States  of  the  Church,  or  of  the  Canton  of 
Appenzell  in  that  of  St.  Gall.  Well,  the 
same  phenomenon  exhibits  itself  among 
our  country  boroughs.  One  of  them,  itself 
of  considerable  area,  entitled  to  rank  as  "  a 
sham  county,"  is  absolutely  embedded  in 
another  vastly  more  enormous  one.  In  a 
third  instance  the  abnormal  composition  of 
a  borough  of  wide  acreage  resembles 
nothing  in  the  world  except  the  Scotch 
county  of  Cromarty  or  a  German  dukedom, 
for  it  is  absolutely  broken  up  into  six 
separate  portions,  dotted  about  the  con- 
taining county.  Such  gross  cases  are,  we 
shall  probably  hear,  but  few  in  number ; 
but,  under  the  Bill,  a  roving  Boundary 
Commission  is  to  be  sent  out  to  inquire 
into  and  to  advise  upon  the  extension  of 
the  boundaries  of  existing  boroughs,  but 
with  no  instructions  in  any  case  to  take 
steps  for  their  retrenchment.  Being  so 
sent  out,  with  the  Reform  Bill  and  its 
Schedules  as  their  guide,  they  will  natu- 
rally endeavour  to  prop  up  the  existing 
boroughs  as  best  they  can,  by  throwing  in 
agricultural  parishes  and  districts,  with  the 
single  intention  of  showing  a  colourable 
amount  of  population.  I  should  be  sorry 
to  see  our  old  and  varied  system  of  counties 
and  boroughs  replaced  by  uniform  electoral 
districts ;  but  if  there  is  anything  which  is 
more  likely  than  another  to  lead  to  such  a 
change,  it  is  those  rustic  boroughs  which 
are,  in  all  but  political  incidents,  utterly 
undistinguishable  from  the  county  districts, 
which  surround  them.  The  difference  is 
only  that  they  will  possess  a  much  worse 
and  more  sordid  constituency  —  a  consti- 
tuency which  ejects  its  gentlemen  and 
admits  every  peasant  who  is  just  able  to 
clear  the  union  —  a  constituency  whose 
caducity  downwards  exposes  to  invidious 
contrast  the  "  hard  and  fast"  line  of  the 
£12  rating,  on  which  the  county  rests. 
Can  any  one  suppose  that  the  country 
bumpkin,  who  sees  that  his  equally  pauper 
brother,  because  he  lives  across  the  sky 
line  of  a  borough,  possesses  and  makes  his 
market  of  a  vote,  will  not  do  his  best  to 
break  down  that  'Mmrd  and  fast*'  line  and 
win  for  himself  a  similar  advantage  ?  Some 
Conservatives,  I  believe,  would  not  be  sorry 
to  see  this  change  introduced,  and  the  pea- 
sant householder  enfranchised  in  the  coun- 
ties. There  is  a  school  of  Conservatism 
which  has  persuaded  itself  that,  because 
the  English  peasant,  defectively  educated 
as  be  still  unhappily  is,  and  subservient 
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from  the  total  absence  of  political  power, 
or  of  even  any  notion  of  ever  obtaining  or 
using  it — I  might  say  ignorant  of  the  verj 
idea — would,  under  the  contingency  of 
having  power  thrust  upon  him,  continue 
the  humble  and  subservient  supporter  of 
the  landowner.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  a 
fatal  error.  There  is  no  such  dangerous 
delusion  as  to  trust  to  ignorance  and 
poverty,  and  build  upon  subserfience.  The 
French  noblesse,  before  the  Revolution, 
made  the  same  mistake.  They  called 
the  peasant  Jacques  JBonhomme — namelj, 
"good  easy-going  fellow,"  as  the  name 
implies ;  and  when  the  old  regime  bad 
crumbled  away,  they  thought  to  be  still 
saved  by  the  sudden  enfranchisement  of 
their  former  dependents.  But  thej  soon 
learned  to  repent  of  their  folly  at  the 
guillotine.  A  peasant  labour  union  mu&t 
by  the  nature  of  things  be  more  foolisli 
and  mischievous  than  a  trades  union,  be- 
cause the  men  who  compose  it  will  be  more 
ignorant. 

What  I  should  practically  propose  to  do 
with  these  country  boroughs  would  be  to 
empower  the  Boundary  Commissioners  to 
measure  out  in  every  direction  the  ex- 
treme boundaries  of  that  which  would  rea- 
sonably be  considered  the  actual  town— 
the  kernel,  as  it  were,  of  the  borough, 
which  gave  to  it  its  name  and  identity^and 
then  again  set  out  an  area  of  two  or  three 
(for  I  wish  to  be  liberal)  miles  round  those 
boundaries.  Then  if  this  area  happens  to 
come  out  with  more  than  10.000  inhabi- 
tants let  it  keep  its  two  Members ;  other- 
wise, let  it  be  relieved  of  one,  and  in  aoj 
case  let  this  restricted  area  form  the 
borough  of  the  future.  It  may  be  objected 
that — as  we  have  so  often  been  told— this 
is  not  a  disfranchising  Bill.  Whateferthat 
objection  is  worth,  I  will  meet  it  at  oncebj 
proposing  that  all  the  existing  registered 
£10  householders  within  the  cut-off  por- 
tions of  the  boroughs  shall,  for  their  own 
personal  terms  of  tenure,  so  long  as  that 
tenure  is  of  £10  value,  have  votes  for  the 
county,  even  though  their  occupancy  roaj 
not  be  rated  at  £12.  With  such  a  concession 
no  one  could  truthfully  reproach  the  scheme 
with  being  one  of  a  disfranchising  nature. 
As  it  is,  the  miserable  plan  of  re-distribution 
with  which  we  are  favoured  by  tbeGorernj 
ment  will  be  one  of  the  first  matters  with 
which  the  Reformed  Parliament  will  find 
itself  compelled  to  deal :  one  of  the  W 
grievances  wlHch  the  agitators  for  manhood 
suffrage  whom  this  Bill  will  enfief,  will  use 
as  their  leverage,  and  force  their  nominated 
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Parliament  to  take  in  hand.  For  my  part 
I  do  not  want  them  to  have  a  good  griey- 
ance  ;  and  so  I  desire  no«f,  while  we  are 
Btill  unreformed,  and  jstill  possess  the  ability, 
to  take  it  into  serious  consideration,  and 
settle  it,  as  we  can  do  next  Session,  when 
the  Boundaries  Bill  comes  before  us.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  that  many  of  the  pre- 
aent  Members  will  find  themselves  in  the 
new  House,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  first 
Reformed  Parliament  will  be  a  long-lived 
one.  It  will  soon  break  up  from  its  own 
crudeness  and  inexperience.  But  when  the 
second  Reformed  Parliament,  called  upon 
aome  hard  popniar  fssoe,  meets  about 
1870,  then  this  question  of  the  distribution 
of  seats  will,  if  not  previously  disposed  of, 
become  one  of  vast  and  perilous  magnitude. 
Desirous  not  to  give  the  democracy  so 
good  a  pretext,  I  call  upon  the  old  Parlia- 
ment of  England  to  muster  courage  and 
face  the  question. 

Before  I  sit  down  I  mnst  touch  upon 
another  characteristic  of  the  Bill,  and  enter 
my  protest  against  the  inadequate  ma- 
chinery provided  in  it  for  the  working  of 
elections.  We  are  still  living  in  the  dregs 
of  that  ancient  system  of  electioneering  in 
which  a  contest  might,  like  the  famous 
Westminster  one,  last  for  months.  But 
we  forget  not  only  the  general  improve- 
ment of  non-electioneering  morals  since 
that  time,  but  also  the  fact  that,  with  the 
then  existing  system  of  nomination  bo- 
roughs, the  end  of  such  contests  was  not 
the  issue  of  a  seat  in  this  House  or  the 
exclusion  from  Parliament,  but  a  challenge 
to  public  opinion,  tried  at  the  bar  of  some 
great  constituency.  Both  candidates  on 
that  occasion  had  taken  the  precaution  of 
previously  making  their  own  Membership 
sure.  In  this  aspect  of  the  matter  the 
prominent  part  played  in  such  borough 
contests  by  the  non-resident  freemen  who 
came  up  to  vote  from  the  ends  of  the  land 
carried  a  meaning  very  different  from  its 
primd  facie  aspect,  and  one  far  from  in- 
capable of  a  good  defence.  The  election 
was,  in  fact,  an  all-England  contest,  fought, 
let  us  say,  in  Westminster  ;  and  the  voters 
were  that  phalanx  of  non-resident  freemen 
in  all  stations  of  life  (very  different  from 
the  residuum  of  so-called  **  freemen  "  still 
existing  in  some  boroughs)  who  formed 
a  sort  of  rough-and-ready  personal  re- 
presentation of  the  whole  people.  As- 
suredly the  Reform  Bill  of  1832  in 
limiting  elections  to  two  and  by  subsequent 
Acts  to  one  day  has  wrought  a  vast  change 
for  the  better ;  yet  there  is  much  still  to 
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be  done  in  bringing  the  machinery  of  con-' 
tests  into  keeping  with  present  ideas.  The 
Government  and  the  House,  with  this  fair 
opportunity  before  them,  have  neglected  to 
do  the  work  ;  and  so,  unless  some  more 
stringent  regulations  are  made  next  year, 
we  shall  enter  upon  our  inheritance  of  a 
wide  and  untried  franchise  with  the  deli- 
cate and  worn-out  machinery  which,  as  ex- 
perience shows,  has  proved  inadequate  even 
for  our  actually  more  manage^ible  system. 
There  can  be  but  one  result  from  thx^  laches, 
that  electioneering  freedom  will  soon  de- 
generate into  democratic  license.  Some 
ameliorations  have,  no  doubt,  been  ef- 
fected ;  but  they  only  show  the  greatness 
of  the  work  and  the  timidity  of  the  workers. 
We  have  cut  short  the  conveyance  of 
voters  in  boroughs  ;  while  with  peculiar 
vacillation  we  have  shrunk  from  instituting 
parochial  polling  in  our  counties,  and 
so  left  the  expense  existing  where  it  was 
most  costly;  while  to  crown  the  absurdity, 
we  have  in  this  respect  created  a  special 
privilege  for  the  five  most  notorious  sham 
counties.  We  have  disfranchidcd  agents 
and  canvassers;  hut,  though  we  have  dono 
very  little  towards  multiplying  polling- 
places,  we  tolerate  committee-rooms  in 
public-houses,  in  all  the  evil  amplitude 
of  that  most  obnoxious  system.  With 
purity  on  our  lips  we  have  not  even  dared 
to  meddle  with  those  freemen  whom  we 
all  know  to  be  the  ringleaders  of  Parlia- 
mentary corruption.  So  that  approaching, 
as  we  may  expect  to  do,  our  new  constitu- 
encies with  the  old  and  palpably  inefficient 
machinery  of  a  discarded  constitution,  we 
can,  as  men  of  sense,  expect  to  see  nothing 
better  than  the  return  and  development, 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  figures 
of  the  new  electoral  roll,  of  all  the  old, 
bad,  falsely  jovial  system  of  electioneering, 
both  in  its  turbulence  and  in  its  corrupt 
tion.  There  is  no  one,  I  hope,  who  looks 
forward  to  the  immoral  Saturnalia  as  an 
indirect  method  of  Conservative  influence. 
The  Bill  is  now  almost  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  I  fear  that  demagogues,  taking 
advantage  of  the  inevitable  accidents  which 
follow  sudden  changes,  and  marking  the 
ostentatious  deficiencies  of  the  electoral 
and  Parliamentary  machinery,  will  find 
the  inadequacy  of  that  scheme  of  re-dis- 
tribution which  we  have  been  compelled 
to  accept,  a  ready  means — because  un- 
answerable in  theory — of  stirring  up  fresh 
agitation,  and  thereby  bringing  about  a 
further  deterioration  of  our  representative 
system. 
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Mr.  henry  SEYMOUR  said,  he  was 
one  of  those  to  whom  in  some  degree  was 
due  the  credit  of  the  Bill  hafing  passed 
so  far,  and  he  was  perfectly  prepared  to 
encounter  any  ohioquy  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  attach  to  him  in  consequence. 
He  had  supported  the  Bill  among  other 
reasons,  because  he  was  desirous  that  the 
turmoil  of  a  General  Election,  an  autumn 
agitation,  and  the  inconvenience  attend- 
ant on  the  discussion  of  a  new  Reform  Bill 
next  year  should  be  avoided.  He  had  sup- 
ported throughout  the  Bill  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment also,  and  regretted  it  did  not 
pass  ;  but  he  did  not  blame  those  who  now 
sat  on  the  Ministerial  Benches  for  its  want 
of  success.  It  did  not  pass  mainly  because 
of  the  extraordinary  opposition  which  had 
been  offered  to  it  by  the  right  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Calne,  and  the  terriBc  speeches  in 
which  he  had  depicted  the  future  in  store 
for  this  country  in  the  event  of  its  becom- 
ing law.  It  was  impossible  to  listen  to 
those  speeches  without  perceiving  that  at 
the  beginning  of  last  Session  there  existed 
a  certain  amount  of  rivalry  between  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  the  rij^ht  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire.  When  he 
looked  to  the  antecedents  of  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Calne  he  could  not  help  feeling 
astonished  at  the  course  he  had  taken  hi 
opposition  to  Reform.  He  remembered — 
having  enjoyed  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
friendship  for  a  great  number  of  years — 
that  he  had,  as  a  Member  of  a  Liberal 
Government,  voted  on  several  occasi<)n8  for 
a  more  democratic  measure  than  that  of 
last  year.  His  conversion  had  been  sudden, 
and  althoup;h  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  given  the  House  many  reasons  against 
the  Bill,  he  had  not  favoured  them  with 
any  reasons  for  his  own  conversion.  Gen- 
tlemen of  great  ability  had  pictured  the 
gloomy  future,  which  would  be  the  result 
of  the  present  Bill ;  but  was  this  Bill, 
which  they  had  passed  through  that  House, 
in  opposition  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham and  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
South  Lancashire,  a  measure  which,  after 
all,  they  need  be  so  much  ashamed  of  ? 
In  boroughs  the  franchise  was  extended, 
and  in  a  manner  which  he  thought  a 
great  improvement  upon  the  hard  and 
fast  line  of  last  year.  The  county  fran- 
chise was  also  greatly  extended.  The  blot 
of  the  Bill  was  that  it  disfranchised  so  few 
small  boroughs,  but  he  hoped  that  next 
year  this  blot  would  be  removed.  The 
larger  boroughs  had  been  admitted  to  a 
larger  share  of  the  representation.  He 
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I  rejoiced  that  Buch  a  Bill  was  likely  to 
become  law,  and  he  could  not  share  in 
the  prognostications  of  evil  of  which  they 
had  heard  so  much.  .In  Italy,  which  bad 
only  recently  enjoyed  free  institutions,  the 
franchise  was  as  low  as  in  this  Bill,  and 
yet  the  most  moderate,  most  respectable, 
and  most  reliable  men  had  been  sent  to 
the  Italian  Parliament.  There  was  uni- 
versal suffrage  in  France,  and  almost  nni- 
versal  suffrage  in  Prussia,  and  when  thii 
was  the  case  in  the  principal  countries  io 
Europe  how  could  England  have  remained 
where  she  was  ;  and  could  her  people  bare 
been  debarred  of  that  share  of  political 
power  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  almost 
every  other  nation  ?  The  question  was 
sometimes  raised — had  the  present  Govern* 
ment  a  right  to  carry  this  Bill  ?  There 
were  ties  beyond  party,  and  he  was  not 
sent  to  that  House  to  follow  a  party  when 
a  better  course  could  be  taken  than  that 
pointed  out  by  his  Leaders.  In  such  a  ease 
the  question  became  one  between  himself 
and  his  constituents.  He  felt  for  the  Leaders 
of  his  party  the  utmost  respect ;  but  if  tbey 
took  a  course  which  he  thought  was  op- 
posed to  the  national  interests,  he  would 
rather  resign  his  seat  than  follow  them 
into  the  Lobby.  He  held  that  the  labour 
and  credit  of  passing  this  Reform  Bill 
were  the  property  of  no  man.  The  Liberal 
party  had  the  opportunity  of  passing  such 
a  measure  with  ease,  and  they  were  wrong 
in  going  out  upon  such  a  question  as  rating 
against  rental.  There  was  a  great  deal  of 
agitation  during  the  recess,  and  the  Bill 
of  the  present  year  was  brought  before 
Parliament  with  a  declaration  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  submit  to  any  Amend- 
ments in  it.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham said  he  never  knew  a  Bill  of  tbii 
kind  to  be  amended  in  Committee;  bat 
the  House  had  seen  what  could  be  dooe 
when  the  Opposition  formed  a  large  majo- 
rity. The  national  welfare  had  sofered 
from  the  weakness  and  nepotism  of  the  Ros* 
sell  Government,  and  then  Lord  Derby  s 
Government  came  in  in  1852.  The  lan- 
guage held  at  that  time  was,  "Don*t  let 
them  get  warm  in  their  seats.  If  we  let 
them  get  hold  of  the  Treasury  Bench  «• 
shall  not  soon  get  them  oat  of  office.''  He 
thought  that  those  tactics  were  clever,  but 
not  wise,  for  there  were  constant  amer- 
ences  between  the  Members  of  the  Coali- 
tion Government  which  succeeded,  and  thej 
involved  the  country  in  the  Crimean  war, 
which  might  have  been  avoided.  In  Ip^ 
Lord  Derby's  Qoyemment  again  camo'Dto 
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office*  and  by  the  same  defer  but  unwise 
tactics  tbey  were  almost  instantly  turned 
out  of  office.  The  House  might  have 
pasted  the  Reform  Bill  of  that  Government 
which  might  hnye  been  amended  in  Com- 
mittee, like  the  present  Bill.  It  was  hardly 
posaibte  at  the  time  for  a  Liberal  Member 
to  raise  his  voice  in  favour  of  that  Bill. 
He  was  allowed  to  attend  the  meetings 
held  At  his  Leader's,  but  not  to  express 
hre  opinions,  and  he  for  one  did  not  wish 
to  attend  any  more  of  those  meetings. 
He  held  that  the  Liberal  party  were  wrong 
in  not  having  given  the  Conservatives  a  fair 
chance  and  fair  play  on  both  those  occa- 
aionSy  and  he  believed  they  would  have 
held  better  together  if  that  policy  had 
been  followed.  When  the  Conservative 
Government  came  in  for  a  third  time,  he 
determined  that  he  for  one  would  not  be 
again  led  into  this  trick  ;  and  when  the 
time  came,  and  there  were  symptoms  that 
something  was  preparing,  he  should  have 
raised  his  voice,  but  the  result  happily  was 
it  was  only  necessary  to  vote,  and  take  a 
silent  share  in  what  went  on.  He  ad- 
mired the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion, when  he  held  such  moderate  lan- 
guage ;  but  he  afterwards  changed  his 
tone,  and  he  then  took  the  liberty  of  dif- 
fering from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  But 
what  was  the  language  he  heard  all  around 
bim  below  the  Opposition  gangway  ?  It 
vras  that  on  public  grounds  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  rather  see  the  Bill  passed,  buf 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  over- 
throw the  Government,  and  that  the  Libe- 
rals would  be  forced  into  a  party  move 
before  Easter.  When,  however,  the  Re- 
solution of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Exeter  was  prepared,  a  certain  number 
of  Liberal  Members  humbly  protested,  and 
deferentially  intimated  to  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire  that  they 
could  not  follow  him  in  the  course  on 
which  he  was  about  to  enter.  The  right 
bon.  Gentleman  saw  the  justice  of  their 
representations,  the  Resolution  was  not 
pressed,  and  the  result  was  the  Bill  as  it 
was  now  before  the  House.  For  good  or 
evil  here  it  was,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  course  adopted  on  that  occasion  by 
that  section  of  the  Liberal  Members  the 
country  would  now  probably  have  been  in 
the  turmoil  of  a  general  election,  to  be 
followed  by  an  agitation  in  the  autumn, 
and  perhaps,  by  the  same  game  being 
played  by  the  Gentlemen  on  the  front 
Beoch  on  both  sides,  until  some  catastrophe 


or  revolution  occurred.  These  were  the 
grounds  on  which  he  had  conscientiously 
acted  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  had  acted  as  a 
true  Liberal,  as  one  who  wished  for  mode* 
rate  progress,  and  who  wished  to  see  the 
institutions  of  the  country  amended  and 
not  revolutionized. 

Mr.  barrow  said,  that  the  Bill  con- 
tained too  many  anomalies  and  inequalities 
to  have  any  chance  of  permanency.  He 
thought  variety  of  franchises,  such  as  ex- 
isted before  the  Act  of  1832,  was  the  best 
way  to  secure  the  due  representation  of  all 
opinions,  and  he  objected  to  this  Bill  be- 
cause it  gave  a  preponderance  to  the  occu- 
pying class,  to  the  prejudice  of  those  who 
had  a  permanent  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Agricultural  labourers 
had  hitherto  been  able  by  frugality  and 
industry  to  acquire  a  freehold,  and  thus 
obtain  a  vote  ;  but  the  reduction  of  the 
qualification  for  occupiers  would  remove 
the  inducement  for  them  to  do  so.  If  the 
opportunity  were  aflPurded  him  he  should 
record  his  vote  against  the  Bill. 

Lord  BLCHO  :  I  have  hitherto  during 
the  passage  of  this  Bill  abstained  from 
trespassing  on  the  indulgence  of  the 
House,  because  it  appeared  to  me  that, 
after  fourteen  or  fifteen  years*  discussion, 
the  time  for  action  had  come,  and  that  it 
was  desirable  that  we  should  settle  the 
question  this  Session.  This  evening,  how- 
ever, has  been  devoted  to  personal  expla- 
nations and  to  Parliamentary  condolences 
and  prophecies  ;  and  I  am  desirous,  there- 
fore, of  taking  the  opportunity  to  offer  a 
few  remarks  in  respect  to  the  course  I  have 
adopted.  Laist  year  I  happened  to  be 
walking  in  Hyde  Park,  a  few  days  before 
the  Amendment  of  my  noble  Friend  (Earl 
Grosvenor)  came  on  for  discussion,  and  a 
Member  of  the  present  Cabinet  asked  me 
what  was  likely  to  be  the  result.  I  said  I  did 
not  know,  but,  from  what  I  heard,  there 
seemed  a  great  probability  of  the  Govern- 
ment being  in  a  minority.  ••  What  then  ! " 
he  asked.  I  replied  that  I  did  not  pretend 
to  prophesy,  but  my  impression  was  tliat 
Lord  Derby  would  come  into  power,  and 
that,  as  the  Conservative  Party  repeoled 
Roman  Catholic  disabilities,  and  repealed 
the  Corn  Laws,  and  established  Free  trade, 
he  might,  with  the  assistance  of  indepen- 
dent Liberal  Members,  be  able  to  settle 
the  long-vexed  question  of  Reform.  That 
prediction  is  very  near  its  fulfilment.  As 
the  conduct  of  independent  Members  has 
been  much  criticized,  I  wish  to  say  some- 
thing on  the  subject,  for  though  I  do  not 
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profess  to  speak  for  others,  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  conduct  given  by  one  indepen- 
dent Member  raaj  be  a  clue  to  the  con- 
duct of  others.  Novv,  there  are  two 
classes  of  independent  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  Hopse.  There  are  those  who 
may  be  termed  advanced  Liberals,  whose 
conduct  requires  no  explanation,  as  it  is 
very  natural  that  they  should  vote  for  a 
measure  which  contains  in  it  the  principle 
of  household  suffrage.  There  are  also 
moderate  Liberals,  and  in  that  category  I 
enrol  myself.  People  out  of  doors  ask, 
''  What  do  jou  moderate  Liberals  say  to 
this  Bill  ?  Do  not  you  regret  the  course 
you  took  last  year  ?"  Now,  my  answer  is, 
that  I  do  not  regret  it.  I  have  not  changed 
the  opinions  which  I  have  held  on  this  sub- 
ject since  I  have  had  the  honour  of  a  seat  in 
this  House.  I  have  always  thought  that 
the  most  judicious  and  prudent  way  of 
dealing  with  the  question  was  that  pro- 
posed by  Lord  Derby's  Government  in  1859 
—  namely,  by  extending  the  franchise 
laterally,  without  lowering  it.  I  am  not 
opposed  to  Reform,  far  from  it ;  I  believe 
this  question  requires  settlement,  but  my 
conviction  is  that  it  would  be  best  settled 
by  a  lateral,  and  not  by  a  vertical  exten* 
sion  of  the  suffrage.  We  must,  however, 
deal  with  it  as  practical  men,  and  I  would 
appeal  to  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Cran- 
borne)  or  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Lowe) 
whether,  after  the  Government  had  this 
Session  adopted  the  principle  of  lowering 
the  franchise,  the  position  I  held  was  not 
an  untenable  one,  and  whether  anything 
could  have  been  more  Quixotic  than  to  have 
attempted  to  adhere  to  it..  I  urged  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  when  he  was  about  to 
oppose  the  Government  for  dealing  with 
the  question  at  all,  to  endeavour  to  improve 
their  Bill  rather  than  to  turn  them  out, 
and  I  offered  to  second,  if  he  would  propose, 
a  Resolution  approving  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  lower  the  suffrage.  My  right 
hon.  Friend,  however,  very  wisely  I  think, 
declined  to  make  such  a  proposition;  and 
when,  therefore,  the  question  was  presented 
to  us  whether  we  should  try  and  improve 
the  Bill,  or  get  rid  of  the  Government, 
I  believe  the  most  patriotic  course  was  that 
which  independent  Members  have  fol- 
lowed— to  endeavour  to  settle  the  question, 
instead  of  leaving  it  for  further  agitation, 
to  be  settled,  I  do  not  know  how  or  by 
whom.  I  ventured  to  oppose  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  because  it  was  introduced  in  an 
unsatisfactory  and  fragmentary  way.  It 
was  brought  in  six  weeks  after  the  opening 
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of  the  Session,  and  I  could  see  in  it  no 
principle  on  which  we  could  take  our  Btand. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  has 
stated  to-night  that  on  accoont  of  the 
residuum,  which  he  dreaded,  he  was  in 
favour  of  some  middle  point  between  the 
present  £10  line  and  household  suffrage. 
yet  he  felt  that  household  suffrage  would 
come  very  soon.  My  right  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Lowe)  also  thought  that  anything 
beyond  the  £10  line  would  not  last. 
I  felt  therefore,  that  if  we  were  to  haie 
a  Reform  Bill  it  should  have  some  more 
stable  basis  than  a  mere  figure,  and  that 
I  should  infinitely  prefer  a  settlement  upon 
some  broad  basis,  such  as  the  present,  than 
upon  any  temporary  expedient  of  s  £6 
or  £7  franchise.  My  right  hon.  Friend, 
who  takes,  I  think,  a  most  unpractical 
view  of  the  question,  says  he  opposed  the 
Bill  of  last  year  because  it  enfranchised 
the  ilite  of  the  working  classes,  and  (hit 
that  ilite  being  the  leaders  of  the  tradei 
unions,  their  organization  was  such  that 
to  enfranchise  them  and  them  only  would 
be  to  hand  over  the  government  of  the 
country  to  the  unions.  He  objects,  how- 
ever, to  this  Bill,  because  it  does  not 
merely  enfranchise  the  iliUi  but  goe« 
further.  Now,  many  persons  think  thst 
with  the  view,  not  of  influencing  the  massei 
by  corruption,  but  of  getting  the  hon&fiot 
opinion  of  working  men  on  political  qoes- 
tions,  it  is  desirable  to  go  further  than  the 
Bill  of  last  year.  I  believe  that  the  present 
Bill  is  a  safer  measure,  and  affords  a  more 
secure  resting  place,  if  we  once  withdraw 
from  the  £10  line,  than  anything  which 
has  yet  been  proposed.  I  do  not  stand  up 
to  defend  the  Government,  or  to  answer 
my  right  hon.  Friend  who  has  uttered  M 
many  pleasant  epithets  with  respect  to  the 
present  Bill,  and  has  used  in  reference  to 
it  the  terms  of  treachery,  infamy,  trickerj, 
shame,  indignation,  scorn,  and  despair. 
These  may  be  said  to  be  pearls  of  the  first 
water,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
water  is  rather  muddy.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  Bill  as  first  proposed  bristled  with 
securities,  and  that  the  Government  have 
given  way  with  regard  to  them.  No  doubt 
they  have,  for  the  Government  were  JQ  * 
minority  ;  but  who  swept  the  securitiei 
away  ?  It  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  sits  on  this  Bench,  and  who  dread* 
household  suffrage  pure  and  aimple  and 
shivers  at  its  very  name,  for  during  a  gr*^ 
part  of  the  Session  he  was  hard  at  worK 
trying  to  dig  a  trench  for  a  £5  suffrage, 
and  why  ?  because  he  dreaded  household 
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Buffrage.    [*'No,  no!"]    For  what  rea- 
son then  ?    [An  hon.  Member  :  To  assist 
Lord  Grosvenor.]     I  like  that !     My  noble 
Friend  opposite,  who  has  the   quality  of 
being  a  pessimist  as  regards  human  nature 
referred  to  the  fact  of  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord   the  Member  for  Chester  not 
being  brought  forward,  and  said  that  the 
Bill  waschonged  in  the  Lobbies  out  of  the 
House.     He  seemed  to  imply  that  some 
secret  arrangement  had  been  made  between 
the  noble  Member  for  Chester  and  the  Go- 
Ternment,  and  that  consequently  the  Motion 
was  not  brought  forward.  I  am  surprised 
at  my  noble  Friend  making  that  statement, 
because  the  House  knows  that  no  sooner 
was  the  Motion  on    the    Paper  than  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stepped 
forward    with  a   similar   Motion,  though 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  one 
could  reconcile  its  terms  with  the  rules  of 
Lindley  Murray.    It  is  not  for  me  to  de- 
fend the  Government,  who  are  well  able  to 
defend  themselves  ;  but  when  we  hear  so 
much  about  the  concessions  made  by  the 
present  Government,  I  wish  the  House  to 
recall  to  mind  what  took  place  last  Ses- 
sion, and  compare  it  with  what  has  occurred 
during  the  present  Session.     With  regard 
to  the  Bill  of  1867,  Resolutions  were  first 
proposed  ;  subsequently  they   were   with- 
drawn, and  a  Bill  was  substituted.     That 
substituted   Bill  was    subsequently    with- 
drawn, and  the  Bill  now  so  near  passing 
was  brought  in.     The  securities  have  dis- 
appeared with  the  exception  of  the  rate- 
paying  clause.     On  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  I  find  a  general 
readiness  to  meet  the  views  of  the  House, 
and  an  anxious  desire  to  pass  the  Bill.  On 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  concluded  his  speech  with 
these  remarkable  words  "  Pass  the  Bill ; 
then  change  the   Ministry   if  jou   like.'' 
Now,  I  turn  to  the  year  1866,  and  I  find 
that  a  Reform  Bill  was  introduced  only  six 
weeks  after  the  opening  of  the  Session. 
This  great  haste  arose  from  the  fear  that 
the  people  might  say  that  the  Government 
were  not  ready  to  deal  with  the  question, 
and  then  we  were  told  afterwards  that  we 
had  only  twelve  days  to  pass  the  Bill  in. 
Then,  when  objection  was   taken  to  the 
Bill  as  being  only  a  Suffrage  Bill,  a  promise 
was  made  that  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment 01^  re-distribution  would  be  laid  before 
Parliament.      That    was    not  considered 
satisfactory,  and  then  a  Bill  on  re-distribu- 
tion was  promised,  but  it  was  only  to  be 
laid  op  the  table  and  ^as  not  to  be  pro- 


ceeded  with.  This  course  was  not  deemed 
satisfactory  by  the  House,  and  then  it  was 
proposed  that  the  re-distribution  Bill  should 
be  proceeded  with,  but  separately  from  the 
Suffrage  Bill.  In  this  state  of  things 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Kilmarnock 
threatened  a  Motion  on  the  subject,  and 
then  the  two  Bills  were  incorporated  in  one. 
That  was  the  course  pursued  by  the  last 
Government,  and  there  was  on  their  part 
a  general  resistance  of  concession,  refusal 
of  information,  a  perpetual  recourse  to 
shifts  and  breaking  down  of  bridges. 
The  conduct  of  the  independent  Members 
who  opposed  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and 
who  support  the  present  Bill,  has  been 
very  much  criticized.  I  might  use  a 
stronger  expression ;  I  might  say  that 
as  long  as  we  were  supposed  to  be  weak 
we  were  ridiculed,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
found  to  be  strong  we  were  abused.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  stated  that  we  were 
opposing  the  Christian  views  expounded  by 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
meaning  that  we  were  heathens.  One  of 
the  hon.  Members  for  South wark  de- 
nounced us  as  traitors,  because  we  did  not 
blindly  follow  the  lead  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire. The  expression  had  the  effect  of 
stinging  some  hon.  Gentlemen,  but  it  did 
not  sting  mo,  for  I  owe  no  allegiance  to 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire.  I  was  not  elected  at 
the  last  election  as  a  follower  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  but  as  a  follower  of  Lord 
Palmerston  ;  and  I  told  some  hon.  Gentle- 
men that  it  was  not  worth  while  to  take 
any  notice  of  the  language  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark,  but  that  the  best 
thing  to  do  was  to  vote  steadily  for  the 
Reform  Bill  and  keep  in  the  present  Go- 
vernment. The  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham made  a  speech  at  Glasgow  in 
which  he  declared  that  I  was  not  worthy 
of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
consequence  of  my  conduct  on  the  question 
of  Reform,  and  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  any  intelligent  Scotch  farmer  could  be 
found  to  vote  in  favour  of  my  return  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament.  I  did  not  object 
to  this  attack,  because  it  did  me  a  great 
deal  of  good,  inasmuch  as  a  paper  in  my 
county,  which  was  not  generally  very  com- 
plimentary to  me,  repudiated  the  inter- 
ference of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. Neither  I  myself  nor  any  other 
Member  of  this  House  could  take  any 
harm  from  such  a  speech  ;  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  were  present — 
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[Mr.  Stuakt  Mill:  He  bos  spoken.]— But 
that  is  no  reason  whj  he  should  go  awaj. 
He  has  rather  a  habit  of  speaking  and 
then  leaving  the  House  ;  but  I  would  saj 
to  his  face  what  I  must  now  say  in  his  ab- 
sence— he  has  rather  a  habit  of  abu<%ing 
Members  of  this  Houbo.  We  all  recollect  a 
speech  he  made  in  which  he  said  that  he 
would  engage  any  day  at  noon  to  place  a 
man  at  Temple  Bar,  who  should  seize  bold 
of  the  first  658  full-grown  men,  and  the 
odds  were  they  would  be,  if  not  better,  as 
good  Members  of  Parliament  as  those  I 
have  now  the  honour  of  addressing.  The 
remarks  frequently  indulged  in  by  t4)e  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  reminds  me  of 
what  an  old  Scotch  cook  in  my  family  used 
to  say  pf  the  other  servants  ••  They  are  a' 
fules  except  me."  There  was  another 
speech  to  which  I  should  wisb  to  refer.  I 
was  requested  at  the  time  to  bring  it  for- 
mally forward  before  the  House,  but  I  did 
not  think  it  worthy  of  more  than  incidental 
notice.  The  speech  to  which  I  refer  was 
made  at  a  Reform  demonstration  held  at 
the  Free  Trade  II nil,  Manchester,  on 
Friday  evening:,  the  22nd  of  June,  1866, 
Mr.  George  Wilson  presiding^ 

«*  Mr.  Benjamin  Whitworth,  M.P.  for  Drogheda 
(according  to  the  London  Standard)^  in  seconding 
the  resolution,  said  that  last  Tuesday  morning, 
when  the  result  of  the  division  was  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
called  out  *  Dissolve,'  and  he  was  glad  to  And  that 
Manchester  gave  a  key-note  which  had  been 
echoed  throughout  the  country,  and  he  hoped 
would  lead  to  a  number  of  the  AduUamites  being 
sent  to  the  right-about.  The  Government  had 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  during  this 
Session  by  its  action  on  the  Church  question  and 
on  the  great  question  of  tenant-right,  and  every 
Irishman  would  do  his  utmost  to  keep  the  present 
Government  in  power,  and  to  keep  oat  those  who 
would  back  up  the  tyrants  of  Europe.  He  be- 
lieved that  if  a  dissolution  took  place  a  £6  bo- 
rough and  a  £10  county  franchise  would  be  car- 
ried, and  the  Tories  would  have  given  another 
instance  of  their  stupidity  in  rejecting  so  reason- 
able and  Conservative  a  measure.  He  bad  seen 
Mr.  Gladstone  badgered  night  after  night  by  a  set 
of  blackguards— he  could  call  them  nothing  else 
—and  he  might  even  call  them  drunken  black- 
guards, for  all  the  disturbances  in  the  House  took 
place  after  dinner." 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  this  Session 
about  co-operating  with  the  Government, 
but  when  such  language  is  used  towards 
Gentlemen  who  are  only  exercising  their 
right  and  performing  their  duty — being 
sent  here  not  as  delegates  but  to  exercise 
their  judgment  in  the  best  way  they  can 
on  the  great  questions  brought  before  them 
—when  such  attempts  are  made  to  coerce 
their  opinions,  I  am  forcibly  reminded  of 


the  trades    unions.     What  is  this  bnt 
**  rattening  ?  "     Indeed  since  the  Sheffield 
disclosures,  I  am  almost  tempted  to  look  if 
there  be  not  a  can  of  powder  placed  under 
this  Bench ;  and  begin  to  suppose  it  is  in 
consequence  of  a  similar  apprehension  thit 
my   right  bon.   Friend   the  Member  for 
Galne    has  transferred  his  person  to  the 
other  side  of  the  gangway.     But,  be  thit 
as  it  may,  the  position  in  which  we  now 
stand  is  this,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
action  of  independent  Members,  this  Bill  ii 
now  about  to  leave  this  House  and  will 
probably    pass    the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature.     What  its  effect  may  be  no 
one  can  predict.     1  think  you  must  admit 
that  some  measure  could  not  be  avoided. 
Those  Tery  Members  who  have  opposed  the 
present  Bill  so  strenuously  have  failed  to 
point  out  how  the  question  could  more 
satisfactorily  be  dealt  with— they  all  failed 
to  show  how  a  safe  resting-place  could  be 
found  between  j£  10  and  household  suffrage. 
The  Bill  was  inevitable.      Possible  efils 
may  arise;  but  I  confess  I  am  wiUing  to 
accept  this  measure  frankly,  and  in  akindl; 
spirit  towards  that  class  of  the  people  who 
are  about  to    be   enfranchised.    I   bare 
never  been  one   of  the  courtiers  of  the 
working  man — for  the  working  men  bare 
their  courtiers  ;    but  it  is  not  those  who 
have  the  working  men  most  on  their  lips 
that  are  the  readiest  to  do  them  service. 
Although  I  have  newer  said  that  the  work- 
ing men  are  the  fittest  repository  for  the 
suffrage,  and  would  make  the  best  roliog 
class,  I  have  still  endeavoured  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  to  promote  any  measure  thst 
I  thought   would    benefit    them.    I  bare 
recently  been  engaged  on  one  which  bn 
brought  me  much  in  contact  with  ibem. 
As  I  have  already  stated,  I  think  that  in 
any  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  jon 
should  endeavour  to  have  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  I 
think  upon  the  whole  this  is  a  fair  settle- 
ment  of  the  question.     I  believe  that  it 
was  impossible  to  retain  the  £10  line— »« 
a  great  many   Conservatives  had  on  tw 
hustings   pledged    themselves  against  i^ 
and  the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  would 
almost  as  one  man  have  voted  against  »t« 
preservation.     Working  men  are  as  open 
to  reason  as  any  other  class ;  and  if  thd 
upper  classes  will  in  their  sphere  do  their 
duty,  and  exercise  their  moral  iq^oencj 
over  the  people,  they  will  find  them  n)«ch 
more  reasonable  than  some  suppose  tbem 
to  be.     I  accent  this  Bill,  as  I  have  sa'd* 
in  a  frank  and'kindlj  spirit,  and  pray  tw« 
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the  resuU  of  the  work  in  which  we  have 
been  engaged  may  be  not  only  to  broaden, 
but  to  streugthen  the  foundation  of  our 
liberties,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to 
the  happiness,  prosperity,  and  power  of  the 
nation. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  :  I  never  in  my  life, 
Sir,  have  been  more  puzzled  than  on  the 
present  occasion  after  listening  to  tlie 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend.  I  do  not 
exactly  understand  whether  that  speech 
Tvas  in  defence  of  the  Ministry,  of  his  own 
proceedings,  or  an  attack  on  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire. 
He  has  talked  of  himself  as  being  an  in- 
dependent Member  ;  I  do  not  deny  his 
independence,  but  I  question  his  belonging 
to  the  Liberal  party,  and  therefore  I  deny 
his  right  to  speak  in  the  name  of  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House.  [Lord 
Elcho  :  I  did  not.]  Well,  Sir,  I  think 
the  word  **  we  "  ran  with  the  word  **  I  '* 
throughout  his  speech,  but  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  twenty  men  on  this  side  of  the 
House  wlio  coincide  with  the  noble  Lord. 
The  noble  Lord  says  he  accepts  this  £ill, 
but  I  very  much  doubt  if  he  will  be  in- 
clined to  honour  it  when  it  becomes  due. 
That  Bill  has  been  attended  by  the  break- 
ing up,  not  only  of  political  con6dence,  but 
of  parties  in  this  House.  It  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  breaking  up  of  the  great 
party  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House. 
[••  No,  no ! "]  Well,  you  are  apparently  of 
one  mind,  but  at  the  next  General  Election 
you  will  find  yourselves  broken  up.  But 
there  is  another  party  which  has  been 
broken  up.  It  is  said,  every  dog  has 
his  day.  The  noble  Lord  has  had  his 
Day,  and  has  paid  for  it.  But  that  party 
which  was  said  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  new 
Conservative  party— the  party  which  was 
designated  the  party  of  the  Cave — what 
has  become  of  it  ?  It  did  its  work,  we  are 
told — and  a  pretty  work  it  was.  For  what 
was  it  ?  Bankruptcy  as  regards  the  Day 
newspaper ;  bankruptcy  as  regards  the 
party.  Well,  Sir,  what  has  happened  to 
that  party  which  was  to  have  been  built 
np?  Like  another  great  edifice  which 
was  to  have  been  built  up — the  Tower  of 
Babel — there  is  confusion  of  tongues  among 
the  builders,  and  they  have  been  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  noble  Lord 
sits  there  (below  the  gangway) and  the  great 
leader  and  prophet  of  the  party  (Mr,  Lowe) 
sits  here  (pointing  to  the  front  Opposition 
bench),  and  is  attacked  by  the  noble  Lord. 
That  Cave  is  no  longer  the  Cave  of  Adul- 
lam,  but  the  Cave  of  Trophonius,  whose 


melancholy  prophecies  we  have  heard  to- 
night— prophecies  in  which  I  put  no  faith, 
and  which  the  House  has  received  with 
equal  admiration  and  unbelief.  And  now 
we  are  told  that  this  Cave  has  done  its 
work.  What  work  has  it  done  ?  Why, 
last  year  it  opposed  a  moderate  Reform 
Bill.  I  believe  my  noble  Friend  calls  him- 
self a  moderate  man.  Well,  he  is  **  a 
moderate  man  ; "  but  in  what  does  his 
moderation  consist?  His  moderation  con- 
sists in  having  thrown  out  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  which  was  a  safe,  gradual  extension 
of  the  franchise,  and  in  now  having  come 
foward  with  bold  voice,  but  I  think  with 
half-hearted  feelings,  and  given  his  sup- 
port to  a  measure  which  is  no  lateral  ex- 
tension of  the  suffrage,  but  that  degrada- 
tion of  it  which  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
have  so  long  and  so  loudly  denounced. 
Let  us  have  no  more  hypocrisy  on  this 
subject.  We  know  what  those  Gentlemen 
of  the  Cave  are.  We  know  what  that 
•*  unerring  instinct"  is  by  which  they  have 
been  guided — an  instinct  to  turn  out  the 
late  Government  and  put  the  noble  Lord's 
secret  Friends  in  their  place.  I  for  one, 
however  I  may  have  supported  this  Bill, 
regret  that  the  Government  of  the  day 
have  abdicated  their  proper  functions. 
When  my  noble  Friend  talks  of  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  South  Lancashire  as 
having  been  the  means  of  throwing  over 
all  the  securities  that  were  to  be  given  us, 
let  me  ask,  if  he  did  throw  over  those 
securities,  what  was  the  plain  duty  of  the 
Government  ?  It  was  to  throw  over  a 
Bill  which  they  could  not  sanction,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
South  Lancashire  did  in  similar  circum- 
stances, and  resign  office.  [**  Hear,  hear  !" 
and  **  Oh  !  "]  I  take  it  that  was  the  plain 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Government,  and 
not  even  the  noble  Lord  can  contradict 
that.  Now,  I  regret,  and  always  have  re- 
gretted, that  this  Bill  was  based  upon  rating 
in  preference  to  rental.  We  heard  no 
reason  for  abandoning  the  principle  of  the 
Bill  of  1832,  which  based  the  franchise 
upon  rental,  unless  it  be  that  it  was  by 
the  "  unerring  instinct  *'  of  certain  Gentle- 
men that  we  were  led  to  substitute  rating. 
Now,  what  was  this  **  unerring  instinct  ?  " 
We  have  heard  to-night  that  it  was  *•  in- 
stinct " — as  opposed  to  reason — which  led 
us  to  this  Bill.  Why  this  *•  unerring  in- 
stinct "  was  the  simple  wish  of  eleveu*Gen- 
tlemen,  all  of  different  politics,  to  get  rid  of 
the  Bill — Gentlemen  who  had  no  personal 
preference  for  rating  as  opposed  to  rental, 
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but  thej  disliked  the  Bill  of  last  year  and  so 
tliej  threw  it  out.  Now,  whatever  may  be 
said  by  the  noble  Lord,  I  think  it  doubtful 
whether  this  Parliament  or  the  Govern- 
ment will  gain  any  credit  from  the  country 
for  the  way  this  Bill  has  heen  introduced 
or  passed.  Why,  Sir,  the  most  cogent 
argument  for  the  reform  of  this  House  has 
been  the  conduct  of  this  House.  What 
can  it  be  called  but  conduct  vacillating  in 
the  extreme  to  have  thrown  out  a  Bill  last 
year  because  it  was  too  great,  and  this 
year  to  pass  one  which  is  twice  as  great. 
This  House  is  condemned  by  its  conduct 
on  the  Bill,  and  whatever  may  turn  out  I 
do  not  think  we  shall  ever  get  a  worse 
Parliament  than  the  present.  We  have 
beard  something  to-night  about  the  pater- 
nity of  this  Bill.  There  is  no  doubt  who 
is  its  father.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  no  doubt  its  putative  father, 
but  he  is  not  the  real  father.  This  off- 
spring is  a  stolen  child  ;  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  stolen  it,  and  then,  as  the 
School  for  Scandal  has  it,  he  has  treated 
it  as  the  gipsies  do  stolen  children, — he 
has  disfigured  it  to  make  it  pass  for  his 
own.  But  the  real  author  of  this  Bill  is 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  sits  below  me — the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  I  have  got 
a  draught  of  his  Bill  of  1858,  and  in  that  Bill 
there  is  this  mischievous  proposal  of  house- 
bold  suffrage  based  upon  rating.  It  is  the 
bon.  Gentleman  who  is  the  real  father  of 
it — he  ought  to  be  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  be  sitting  cheek  by  jowl  with  the 
putative  father  of  the  Bill,  and  why  he  is 
not,  I  do  not  know.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
speak  of  this  as  a  Conservative  measure. 
Why,  Sir,  the  hands  that  brought  in  the 
Bill  are  the  bands  of  Lord  Derby,  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  John  Bright.  Now, 
that  must  be  a  great  consolation  to  all  the 
Gentlemen  on  those  Benches  who  for  years 
have  been  denouncing  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  and  accusing  him  of 
Americanizing  our  institutions  —  for 
••  Americanizing "  was  the  word.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  and  his  Colleogues  are  American- 
izers,  for  they  share  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  in  the  merit  of  the  measure; 
and  the  Conservative  party  are  nothing 
more  than  votaries  and  supporters  of  the 
bon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  There 
must  be  some  reason  for  this  sudden  gyra- 
tion of*  opinion.  I  think  the  phenomenon 
may  be  easily  explained.  I  believe  it  may 
be  ascribed  not  so  much  to  change  of 
political  principles  as  to  Parliamentary 
Mf\  Oshorne 


tactics.      The   Conservative    party  were 
worn  out ;  they  found  they  bad  no  chaaee 
of  office,  but  they  had  among  them  a  grand 
master   spirit.     Now,   whatever   maj  be 
said  by  Gentlemen  in  this  HousCi  I  am  not 
the  man  that  will  ever  say  anything  in 
disparagement    of   one    of    the  greatest 
geniuses  that  this  country  has  seen.    Sir, 
be  has  proved  himself  a  great  genius.    He 
has  converted  the  most  aristocratic  Cabinet 
the  country  ever  saw,  and  not  only  bu 
he   done  that,  but   he  has   converted  all 
those  country  Gentlemen  who  are  known 
to   be    singularly   obstinate    and    obtuse. 
Well,  that  is  an  enormous  conversion.    I 
doubt  whether,  since  the  time  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, who  converted  illiterate  barbarians, 
a  missionary  had  ever  such  success.    But 
what  has  induced  the  great  Conservatife 
party  to  rush  at  once  into  household  suf- 
frage?    I   think  it  may  be  explained  in 
this   way.      The   right    hon.    Gentleman, 
whatever  his  speeches  in  this  House  may 
have  been,  has  always  been  consistent  in 
his  works,  and  in  them  be  has  maintained 
that  the  true  allies  of   the  nobility  and 
gentry  are  not  the  intelligent  artisans  or 
the  educated  middle  classes,  but  that  resi- 
duum of  whose  blissful  ignorance  we  bare 
heard  so  much,  and  about  whom  we  knov 
so  little.    I  can  bring  passage  after  passage 
from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  works  to 
prove  what  I  say,  and  I  was  surprised  to- 
night that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne 
did  not  seem  to  know  it.     If  ever  he  had 
read  the  works  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, he  might  have  known  that  he  was 
drawing  on  bis  party  little  by  little,  and 
now,  with  that  great  success  which  attends 
all   his   efforts  —  because    he    is   one  of 
those  men  who  can  control  himself,  and 
therefore  can  control  his  party  —  he  ba« 
brought  them  to  support  a  measure  of  de- 
mocratic Reform.     I  hear  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  represents  a  small  borough  ex- 
press dissent,  but   I    should  like   to  hear 
him  explain  how  he  expects  Conservative 
views  to  be  forwarded  by  the  enactment  of 
household  suffrage.      The   Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  had  enormous  succesSi 
and  there  are  people  who  bow  down  to  »uc- 
cess.      How   is    his    Cabinet  composed. 
Why,   Sir,  since  that  celebrated  Cabinet 
of  Pelham,  which  contained  eight  Dakes, 
five  Earls,  and  only  one  Commoner,  there 
never  has   been   a  Cabinet  composed  or 
such  aristocratic  and  Conservative  mate- 
rials.   I  must  say  if  we  were  ever  to  expeo 
Conservative  measures  from  any  Gofern- 
ment  it  should  be  from  one  in  which  inert 
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are  five  Dukes  in  the  Cabinet  and  two  out 
of  ]t»  and  Dukes,  too,  of  a  singularly  Con- 
serrative  turn.  But  what  has  been  their 
course  ?  These  Dukes,  who  both  in  their 
counties  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  hare 
always  resisted  any  extension  of  the  suf- 
frage, suddenly  turn  round  one  fine  morn- 
ing and  support  a  Bill  for  giving  household 
suffrage.  Well,  Sir,  there  is  consolation 
to  me  as  an  humble  man  in  that,  for  it 
proves  that  great  Peers  and  great  Dukes, 
however  insensible  to  reason  they  may  be 
in  opposition,  are  very  much  like  other 
men  when  they  get  into  office.  And  it 
proves,  moreover,  that  these  Dukes,  like 
gold  fish,  when  caught  and  confined  in  the 
Cabinet  vase,  can  alter  their  colours  and 
also  their  condition.  No,  Sir,  however  we 
may  welcome  this  Bill,  there  is  one  evil 
which  lies  at  its  roots — namely,  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  introduced,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  been  passed.  The  noble 
Lord  may  say  what  he  will —  he  may  worship 
success,  but  I  do  not  think  the  common 
sense  of  the  country  will  receive  with  much 
confidence  a  Bill  at  the  hands  of  men  who, 
having  been  throughout  their  lives  con- 
stantly opposed  to  Reform,  suddenly  be- 
come converts  when  in  office,  and  introduce 
a  democratic  Bill.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
a  right  to  felicitate  himself  upon  the  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill.  He  has  proved  himself 
to  be  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  he 
can  say  with  the  Roman  Consul,  '*  Alone  I 
did  it,"  because  he  has  done  it  alone. 
Now,  let  us  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  his 
Colleagues.  What  have  they  done  ?  It 
is  curious  and  quite  touching  to  witness  the 
demure  but  expressive  silence  which  they 
have  maintained  with  regard  to  this  mea- 
sure. Why,  with  the  exception  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford,  there  is  scarcely  one  on  that  Bench 
who  has  taken  part  in  this  discussion,  and 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  be  said  even  of 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  has 
covered  himself  with  glory.  Let  us  see 
what  some  right  hon.  Gentlemen  in  the 
Cabinet  said  on  the  hustings.  I  have  here 
some  little  extracts  from  their  speeches  to 
their  constituents.  I  will  not  take  the 
small  fry.  The  key  note  of  all  these 
speeches  was  this,  ''  We  opposed  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Bill  because  it  would  have  swamped 
the  existing  constituencies."  There  are 
two  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  taken 
no  part  in  this  debate  at  any  time  ;  what 
did  they  say  to  their  constituents  ?  Well, 
bero  we  have  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


(Sir  John  Pakington)  who  in  a  speech  to  a 
confiding  few  at  Droitwich,  whilst  giving 
his  consent  to  an  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise, expressed  his  determination  never  to 
assent  to  a  democratic  measure,  or  to  assi- 
milate the  institutions  of  the  country  in 
any  way  to  a  Republican  model.  Why  has 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  not  got  up  to  defend 
the  Bill — why  has  he  allowed  the  whole 
work  to  fall  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ?  Again,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  in  addressing  his 
constituents  in  July,  1866,  said  that  he  op- 
posed Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill  because  it  went 
too  far  ;  I  should  like  to  know  what  is  his 
present  opinion  upon  the  subject  of  Reform. 
Then  there  is  another  noble  Lord  whom 
we  all  respect — I  mean  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  King's  Lynn.  He  has  main- 
tained the  most  expressive  silence  upon 
this  Bill,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
he  has  consented  to  it  with  great  misgiv- 
ings, because,  what  did  he  say  on  his  elec- 
tion in  July,  1866  ?  His  language  is  very 
curious,  as  showing  what  his  idea  was  with 
regard  to  household  suffrage  at  that  time. 
He  said  that  the  measure  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment went  further  as  regarded  the 
franchise  than  the  House  was  prepared  to 
follow — that  it  was  not  possible  to  carry 
such  a  large  extension  of  the  franchise;  but 
that  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  had  brought 
in  a  Bill  reducing  the  county  franchise  to 
£20,  and  the  borough  franchise  to  £8, 
such  a  compromise  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  the  great  majority  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  How,  therefore,  can  those 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  after  pronouncing 
such  speeches  on  the  hustings  come  down 
here  and  expect  that  we  should  give  them 
any  credit  for  anything  else  than  a  desire 
to  remain  on  the  Treasury  Bench  ?  We 
are  told  to  let  ''bygones  be  bygones,"  and 
to  accept  with  gratitude  what  the  Bill  has 
given  us.  I  feel  no  gratitude  whatever, 
for  1  feel  no  confidence.  It  is  true  I  do 
not  share  in  the  prognostications  of  violent 
change  as  the  result  of  this  Bill  that  have 
been  uttered  ;  but  what  I  do  believe  in  is 
a  larger  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
candidate  and  a  greater  consumption  of 
beer  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  But  as  for 
telling  what  will  happen  to  the  constitution 
of  this  House  in  consequence  of  this  Bill, 
except  that  wealth  will  have  a  greater 
power  in  it,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  One  change  we  must 
have,  howevec,  instead  of  our  cry  being 
••  Register,  register,"  henceforth  it  will  be 
<'  Education,  education ;  "  for,  depend  upon 
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it,  yoa  caoDOt  AmerieaniEe  our  franchise, 
without  horrowing  other  things  from  that 
country,  and  one  of  those  thiugs  must  be 
the  education  of  our  people.  And  I  can 
say  this  much,  that  had  we  known  the  fact 
brought  to  light  by  Commissions  of  the 
moral  obliquity  existing  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  some  time  since,  I  doubt  whe- 
ther we,  ardent  Reformers  as  we  are, 
should  have  been  passing  the  third  reading 
of  this  Bill  which  gives  this  wide  suffrage. 
But,  having  gone  so  far,  and  having  com- 
mitted ourselves  to  this  extent,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  to  retract ;  we  must  go  on, 
and  our  only  safeguard  for  the  future  will 
consist  not  in  securities  and  restrictions, 
but  in  the  education  of  the  people. 

Mr.  SANDFORD  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  (Lord  Elcbo)  seemed  to  have 
attacked  everybody  in  the  House,  from 
whatever  side  he  spoke.  He  attacked  the 
hon.  Member  for  South wark,  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford,  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Nottingham.  The  only 
persons  he  excepted  were  the  Members  of 
the  Government  and  himself.  He  set  him- 
self up  for  a  prophet,  and  endeavoured  to 
prove  it  by  quoting  prophecies  of  his  own. 
He  acknoivledgod  that  he  could  not  say  a 
word  as  to  the  probable  result  of  the  Bill, 
and  yet  he  was  the  only  person  who  had 
risen  to  support  the  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment. He  agreed  with  the  statement  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  that  the 
silence  of  the  Treasury  Bench  generally 
on  this  question  bad  been  most  ominous — 
but  the  House  had  at  least  been  favoured 
with  the  views  of  two  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment. These  were  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  his  ancillary  Member 
of  the  Cabinet,  the  present  Secretary  for 
the  Home  Department,  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Speaking  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  Session  that  right  hon. 
Gentleman  told  the  House  that  the  Bill 
was  founded  on  the  Resolutions.  Now,  he 
dare  say  that  most  of  the  Members  had  by 
this  time  quite  forgotten  the  Resolutions, 
but  for  his  part  he  had  not ;  and  he  would 
take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  hon. 
Members  of  the  third  Resolution,  on  which 
the  Government  had  at  the  time  laid  great 
stress.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
prided  himself  on  his  conscientious  and 
consistent  Conservatism.  How  had  the 
third  Resolution  been  preserved  ?  He 
would  refresh  his  memory  Jn  respect  to 
that  Resolution,  for  he  certainly  must  have 
'*''*fl^otten  it.    That  Resolution  was  to  the 
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effect  that,  while  it  was  desirable  tbat  a 
more  direct  representation  should  be  gires 
to  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  of  this  Realm  to  give  to 
any  one  class  or  interest  the  predomiotDt 
power  over  the  rest  of  the  conKnunitj.  He 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  hot 
that  Resolution  had  been  preserved  ?  But 
that  right  hon.  Gentleman  did  not  stop 
there.  Speaking  of  the  Bill  on  the  20th 
of  March,  those  fatal  Ides  of  March,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  used  this  Isngaage— 

'*  I  think  that,  upon  the  figures  as  they  itiod, 
and  as  thej  have  been  reviewed  by  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  opposite,  coupled  with  the  checks  io- 
troduccd  in  the  B  ill,  the  measure  is  a  perfectlf 
safe  one.  If  it  differs  in  different  boroughs,  I  cid 
only  say  that  one  of  the  chief  arguments  adopted 
last  year,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  against  tbe 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  measure,  was  tbat  there 
was  a  disgusting  monotony  in  adl  boroughi."' 
[3  Bansard,  clxxxvi.  dl5.] 

He  went  on  to  say  bow  excellent  the  mea- 
sure was  with  the  Small  Tenements  Aet 
in  existence,  because  it  preserved  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-election.  What  had  beeome 
of  that  principle  now  ?  Nor  was  this  lan- 
guage con6ned  to  the  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  ;  it  was  repeated  bj  tbe 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  for  that 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  his  opening 
speech,  said  he  regretted  the  ancient  suf- 
frages of  the  country.  But  they  all  kne» 
that  the  ancient  suffrages  of  the  ooontrj 
depended  on  their  variety,  and  when  ihe 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  reproached  with 
the  variety  which  the  suffrage  of  the  Small 
Tenements  Act  would  create,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  consistently  rose  is  bis 
place  and  defended  that  variety  of  suffrage, 
because  he  said  that  it  would  relieve  tbe 
uniformity  which  had  been  so  often  urged 
with  fatal  effect.  He  (Mr.  Sandford)  would 
ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  what  had 
now  become  of  the  variety  of  the  suffrage' 
It  appeared  to  him  that  they  had  snbsU- 
tuted  the  uniformity  of  a  household  suffrage 
for  the  uniformity  of  a  £10  rental.  The 
Member  for  the  University  of  Oxford  abo 
said  that  the  Bill  was  founded  on  tbe  great 
principle  of  residential  rating  suffrage,  but 
since  then  the  lodger  franchise  had  been 
introduced,  which  was  completely  destrue* 
tive  of  that  principle  of  rate-paying  eu"" 
rage,  and  had  made  the  demand  for  m"^ 
hood  suffrage  logical  and  irresistible.  ^^ 
Gentleman  in  that  House  was  more  de- 
sirous than  he  was  for  allowing  to  *"® 
working  classes  a  large  share  in  tbe  rep'jj^ 
sentation ;  and,  m  fact,  he  advocated 
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principle  when  it  was  not  quite  so  fashion* 
able  as  it  was  at  present  in  that  House, 
because  he  bad  always  felt  that  the  objec- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Westminster 
to  the  present  distribution  of  political  power 
was  a  fatal  one  when  he  stated  that  al- 
though the  working  classes  possessed  28 
per  cent  of  the  representation  they  must 
always  be  in  a  perpetual  minority.  But  he 
would  contrast  the  justice  of  that  com- 
plaint with  the  injustice  of  the  remedy  pro- 
posed. The  power  which  one  class  pos- 
sessed over  the  rest  of  the  community 
would  simply  change  hands,  and  the  other 
classes  of  the  community  would  be  placed 
in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster  complained  the  work- 
ing classes  were  now  in.  They  would  soon 
find  how  desirable  it  would  be  to  give  to 
the  minority  some  protection.  At  present 
in  Scotland  there  was  a  large  Conservative 
minority,  but  not  a  single  Conservative 
Member.  That  was  not  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  country.  And  in  like  manner 
in  New  England  there  was  a  large  demo- 
cratic minority,  but  not  a  single  democratic 
legislator.  That  showed  the  necessity 
which  there  was  for  giving  the  minority 
some  protection.  One  great  reason  why  he 
thought  it  desirable  to  give  the  working 
classes  a  greater  share  in  the  representa- 
tion was  because  he  considered  that  the 
great  vice  of  England  at  the  present  day 
was  its  flunkeyisro.  It  prevailed  exten- 
sively among  the  middle  classes,  nor  were 
the  higher  free  from  it,  for  there  was  an 
undoubted  admiration  of  Dukes  amongst 
them.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  wish 
the  working  classes  to  receive  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  justice.  But  what  had 
the  Government  done  ?  They  had  given 
up  the  diversity  of  representation  in  every 
instance.  They  had  given  up  dual  voting 
and  the  Small  Tenements  Act  ;  in  fact, 
they  had  successively  surrendered  every 
principle  which  was  laid  down  as  a  safe- 
guard, and  the  mode  of  their  surrender 
bad  been  characterized  by  the  term  '*  dex- 
terity." He  confessed  himself  that  that 
was  not  a  word  which  he  should  have  ap- 
plied to  such  a  policy.  Nothing  was  easier 
than  for  a  Minister  upon  the  slightest  pre- 
text to  abandon  every  principle  for  which 
his  party  contended  if  his  object  was  sim- 
ply to  retain  office.  The  only  question 
with  such  a  Minister  was,  whether  he  was 
willing  to  pay  the  price.  For  himself, 
he  (Mr.  Sandford)  did  not  believe  that 
a  temporary  triumph  or  a  temporary 
retention  of  office  was  worth   the  pur- 


chase, if  that  price  was  the  utter  abnega- 
tion of  all  political  principle  and  honour. 
Mr.  DOULTON  said,  that,  if  anything 
were  wanting  to  show  that  this  might  be 
accepted  as  a  Liberal  measure,  it  would  be 
supplied  by  the  fact  that  those  Members 
who  had  most  consistently  and  persistently 
opposed  all  Reform  were  opposed  to  this 
Bill.  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Stamford  had  made  a  statement  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  totally  void  of  foun- 
dation. That  statement  was  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  and  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  South  Lancashire,  with  those 
who  had  supported  them  on  this  question, 
were  entitled  to  some  of  the  credit  attach- 
ing to  the  position  to  which  this  Reform 
Bill  had  arrived.  He  had  never  heard 
anything  more  fallacious  in  that  House.  It 
was,  indeed,  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Session, 
stated — if  not  in  words,  at  least,  in  mean- 
ing— that  bis  policy  on  this  question  was 
to  be  a  policy  of  peace,  forbearance,  and, 
if  necessary,  of  compromise,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Undoubtedly,  up  to  a  certain  period,  that 
policy  was  maintained  ;  but  only  just  so 
long  as  the  Government  appeared  to  be  in 
a  precarious  position.  But,  the  moment 
it  became  evident  that  they  were  not  only 
willing  but  able  to  grapple  with  Reform, 
and  were  intent  upon  passing  a  really  large 
measure,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  policy 
of  peace  was  exchanged  for  a  policy  of  war. 
That  policy  was  maintained  till  some 
weeks  back,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  inde< 
pendent  Members,  the  Bill  seemed  certain 
to  be  carried  ;  and  then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  found  that  it  was  a  good  Bill, 
and  deserved  support.  Upon  the  second 
reading  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  advised 
the  House  to  reject  the  Bill,  and  that 
advice  was  acquiesced  in  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham.  When  the  good 
sense  of  a  majority  of  the  House  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  that  proposal,  an  '*  Instruc- 
tion," prepared,  as  he  understood,  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  himself,  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  an  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber (Mr.  Coleridge),  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  most  eloquent  advocates  of  any  ques- 
tion in  that  House,  and  this,  if  carried, 
would  have  been  tantamount,  not  only  to 
a  defeat  of  the  Bill,  but  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government.  The  resources  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  not,  however, 
even  then  exhausted.  The  House  would 
recollect  the  letter  which  the  right  hon. 
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Member  for  South  Lancashire  sent  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  City  (Mr.  Crawford.) 
That  letter  wns  not  sent  without  a  pur- 
pose ;  but  it  failed  to  produce  the  e£Pect  it 
was  intended  to  produce.  Hon.  and  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  these  (the  Oppo- 
sition) Benches  still  endeavoured  not  to 
improve  the  Bill,  but  to  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment. They  used  unworthy  taunts  towards 
the  Government^ — taunts  which  had  been 
repeated  to-night — and  placed  every  possi- 
ble difficulty  in  their  way.  When  these 
tactics  failed,  abuse  and  calumny  were 
thrown,  at  Reform  League  meetings  and 
elsewhere,  upon  the  few  independent  Libe- 
rals who  had  dared  to  advocate  the  Bill. 
That  was  the  ground  taken  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  and  the  Reform 
League,  and  the  National  Reform  Union. 
When  the  National  Reform  Union  was 
resuscitated,  mainly  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham,  it  appeared  probable  that 
there  would  be  a  disagreement  between 
that  and  the  Reform  League — one  advo- 
cating household,  and  the  other  universal, 
suffrage  ;  but  they  met  upon  a  common 
ground  upon  which  they  could  agree,  which 
was  to  seek  not  to  improve  the  Bill,  but 
to  throw  out  the  Ministry.  All  these  plans 
having  failed,  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
assailed  both  the  Bill  and  the  Government 
next  took  credit  for  the  position  in  which 
the  Bill  was  placed.  He  believed  that 
credit  was  mainly  due  to  the  tact  and 
ability  shown  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  not  least  of  all  to  the 
temper  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in 
dealing  with  the  provocations  of  a  most 
extraordinary  character  which  he  received 
from  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of  the 
House.  He  had  heard  a  good  deal  this 
Session  about  the  sacrifices  and  humilia- 
tions which  men  were  willing  to  make  in 
order  to  retain  office  ;  but  he  thought  that 
nothing  could  exceed  the  sacrifices  and 
humiliations  which  men  were  willing  to 
undergo  in  order  to  regain  office.  He  be- 
lieved, too,  that  credit  was  due  to  those 
few  hon.  Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Benches 
in  his  own  neighbourhood,  who  had  adhered 
to  the  measure  through  good  report,  and 
through  evil  report,  and  who,  throwing 
aside  all  party  ties,  had  determined  to  sup- 
port the  Government  in  passing  the  Bill 
through  the  House,  because  they  believed 
it  to  be  a  measure  honest  in  its  intentions, 
and,  as  ho  believed  had  been  shown,  just 
in  its  results.  But  it  was  said  that  the 
in  its  present  shape,  was  the  Bill  of 
'ouse,  and  not  of  the  Government. 
!r.  DouUon 


That  was  precisely  the  form  which  the 
Government,  from  the  first,  said  thej 
wished  it  should  assume.  When  the  Bill 
was  introduced  to  the  House  it  was  said 
that,  as  the  question  of  Reform  had  baffled 
all  the  attempts  of  parties  to  arrife  at  a 
settlement,  it  must  be  settled  by  the  House 
itself.  The  principle  of  the  Government 
Bill,  however,  he  maintained  to  be  in  the 
measure  yet,  and  the  House  had  only  done 
what  it  was  invited  to  do  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  what  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca< 
shire  had  admitted  to  be  necessary.  No 
doubt  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  Bill, 
and  desired  its  rejection,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  mode  of  proceeding  ;  but,  sup- 
posing their  wishes  had  been  successful, 
what  would  have  been  the  result  ?  The 
former  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  Derby  was 
rejected  ;  and,  when  a  Liberal  Ministry 
came  into  power,  Reform  was  shelved  for 
a  number  of  years — so  shelved,  not  because 
they  loved  Reform  less,  but  because  they 
loved  their  places  more.  Such  would  ha?e 
been  the  result  in  this  instance  had  their 
desires  been  realized.  The  one  unpardon- 
able thing,  however,  urged  against  those 
who  had  acted  as  he  had  done  was  their 
faithlessness  to  their  party.  That  charge 
was  made  by  those  who  had  attained  the 
position  they  held  by  constantly  opposing 
the  Liberal  party.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Southwark  for  instance,  (Mr.  Layard),  in 
the  speech  which  ho  delivered  at  Bermond- 
sey — a  speech  rendered  memorable  by  t 
little  incident  that  occurred  subsequently 
in  the  House,  stigmatized  certain  bon. 
Members  as  ''traitors,"  and  hoped  that 
the  electors  of  Lambeth  and  Marylebone 
and  some  other  places,  would  not  consent 
to  be  represented  by  men  who  had  been 
faithless  to  their  party.  With  what  face 
or  what  grace  could  the  hon.  Gentleman 
have  said  that?  The  hon.  Gentleman 
subsequently  said — in  the  House  but  not 
to  his  constituents — that  he  used  the  word 
"  traitors  "  in  joke.  For  his  part,  he  must 
say  that  he  had  never  regarded  the  bon. 
Gentleman  as  a  joking  man,  but  b*d 
always  looked  upon  his  utterances  as  being 
intended  seriously.  But  with  what  grace 
could  the  hon.  Gentleman  make  the  charge 
of  faithlessness  to  party  ?  No  one  had 
for  a  number  of  years  more  consistently 
opposed  the  Liberal  party  than  the  hon. 
Member  for  Southwark,  and  that  opposi- 
tion continued  until  the  hon.  Gentlemsa 
received  a  reward  in  the  shape  of  a  ^^* 
in  the  front  Benchesi  and  from  tli»*  ^^^ 
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until  the  present  moment  he  was  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  the  hon.  Member  had 
been  on  obedient — a  verjr  obedient — Mem- 
ber of  the  Liberal  party.  There  were 
other  Gentlemen  who  occupied  the  front 
Benches  while  the  last  Ministry  was  in 
power  who  were  open  to  the  same  charge. 
Some  hon.  Gentleman  behind  him,  too,  had 
equally  opposed  the  Liberal  party.  He 
could  remember,  for  instance,  that  when 
he  first  came  into  the  House  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  there  was  scarcely  a  Libe- 
ral measure  proposed  by  tlie  GoYcrnment 
of  Lord  Palmerston  which  was  not  resisted 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham. 
[^Mr.  Bright  here  made  a  gesture  of  dis- 
sent.] He  would  take  care  to  be  prepared 
on  a  future  occasion  to  justify  what  he  had 
said  by  a  reference  to  Hansard,  The  Bill, 
however,  was  now  an  accomplished  fact. 
Ho  did  not  share  in  any  way  in  the  mis- 
givings of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birming- 
ham. He  listened  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  that  evening,  and  he  also 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham were  the  only  two  Members  who 
were  afraid  of  this  Bill.  For  himself,  he 
entertained  no  such  alarm,  and  he  believed 
that  the  course  which  would  be  taken  by 
the  House  that  evening  would  tend  to  the 
glory  of  the  country  and  the  honour  of 
every  one  connected  with  it. 

Ma.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Nottingham,  whom  he  hoped 
he  might  call  his  hon.  Friend  —  [Mr. 
OsBOBNE  :  Oh,  certainly.] — had  compared 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  St. 
Augustine,  and  he  supposed  the  hon. 
Gentleman  meant  to  compare  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  to  the  St.  Augustine 
who  came  from  Borne  to  England.  There 
were  two  saints  of  that  name  ;  the  St. 
Augustine  who  came  to  England,  was  a 
monk  sent  to  this  country  by  the  Pope, 
who  had,  while  endeavouring  to  establish 
the  power  of  the  Papacy,  been  accessory 
to  putting  to  death  some  hundreds  Of 
Welsh  priests,  because  they  refused  to 
conform  to  the  Papal  mandate.  He  (Mr. 
Kewdegate)  understood  there  was  a  Mem- 
ber for  Wales  near  him  who  was  positively 
this  evening  shivering  in  his  shoes.  The 
other  St.  Augustine  was  an  African  bishop, 
a  sound  theologian,  in  most  respects,  a 
good  Protestant,  of  whom  some  Cardinals 
would,  no  doubt,  say — 

"  — Hio  nigor  est  hunc  tu  romano  caveto." 


The  reason  that  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had 
for  some  years  advocated  a  Eeform  of  Par- 
liament was  because  for  years  he  had  seen 
hon.  Members  sanctioning  vast  changes  in 
the  Constitution  of  thiA  country.  In  1845 
Protestant  feeling  had  been  outraged  by 
the  establishment  of  Maynooth ;  then 
the  measures  of  what  was  called  Free 
Trade  were  carried  so  far  as  to  threaten, 
if  they  had  not  actually  caused,  the  re- 
pudiation of  the  j)rinciple  of  nationality, 
and  even  the  Christian  character  of  that 
assembly  had  been  well  nigh  destroyed 
by  the  admission  of  Jews  —  changes 
which  had  all  received  the  sanction  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  Why 
was  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
desirous  of  reforming  a  Parliament  which 
had  done  its  work  so  well?  He  had 
at  times  stood  alone  in  defence  of  the 
institutions  which  these  measures  in- 
fringed. His  conclusion,  fortified  by  mea- 
sures which  passed  that  House,  and,  in 
some  instances,  the  other  House  too,  was 
that  they  would  have  a  revolution  before 
they  had  a  Reform  Bill,  and  he  thought 
that  if  they  were  to  have  a  revolution,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  in  due  order, 
after  and  not  before  the  Reform  Bill.  He 
thought  that  the  changes  which  would  be 
sure  to  ensue,  had  better  be  the  act  of 
the  people  themselves.  He  honoured  the 
consistency  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Stamford,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Calne,  and  other 
Members  who  went  with  them  into  a  cer*  • 
tain  Cave.  He  wished  to  remark  that 
no  such  franchise  as  the  household  suf- 
frage had  ever  yet  existed  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  Circumstances 
had,  however,  led  to  the  introduction  of 
that  franchise  ;  and,  although  he  was  not 
disposed  to  under>estimate  the  importnnce 
of  the  change  which  this  Bill  would  effect, 
he  had  no  want  of  confidence  in  his 
countrymen,  and  he  therefore  trusted  that 
the  result  would  be  advantageous.  It 
was  true,  as  had  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  that  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  was  not  in  proportion 
to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
su£Prage.  Having  accepted  the  numerical 
principle  as  applied  to  property  and  popu- 
lation in  1832,  and  having  proceeded  upon 
it  now  in  the  establishment  of  the  new 
franchise  by  household  suffrage  ;  the  Bill 
suddenly  stopped  short  of  doing  justice  to 
the  majority  of  the  people  by  increasing 
their  direct  representation  in  that  House  ; 
for   although    the  representation  of  the 
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county  population  had  been  somewhat  in- 
creased, still,  after  that  increase  had  been 
made,  eighteen  seats  were  jet  wanting^  to 
make  the  direct  representation  of  the  ma> 
jority  of  the  people  who  were  resident  in 
the  counties  equal  to  two-thirds   of  the 
representation  of  the  minority  who  were 
resident  in  the  boroughs.    He  trusted  that 
that    disproportion   would    be   considered 
elsewhere.     It  was  totally  unfair  and  un- 
just ;  it  could  not  stand  consistently  with 
the   principles  on  which  the  Bill  was,  in 
other  respects,  founded.     It  was  to  save 
the  small  boroughs  which  were  condemned, 
but  which  would  become  still    more  ridi- 
culous when    household  suffrage  was  ex- 
tended to  Arundel  and  such  places,  that 
this  acknowledged  injustice  to  the  majo- 
rity  of  the  people  was   continued.     The 
Conservative  Bill  of  1859,  notwithstand- 
ing the  attempt  to  avoid  any  extension  of 
the  borough  suffrage,  might  have  passed 
if  it  had  proposed  a  just  re-distribution  of 
seats.      Now,    the  Government  had  been 
forced  into  a  measure  of  household  suf- 
frage for  the  boroughs  which  was  much 
more   extensive   than  they  originally  in- 
tended, and  even  more  extensive  than  the 
Liberal   party    intended,  merely  by   their 
obstinate   determination   to    preserve    the 
gross  anomaly,  which  the  very  small  bo- 
roughs   represented.      This  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  the  maintenance  of  those  small 
boroughs,    for    purposes    which   they    no 
longer    answered,    since,   with    but    few, 
though   honourable,   exceptions,   they   no 
longer  returned    distinguished   politicians, 
had  carried  the  House  further  in  the  re- 
duction of  the  franchise   than  they  ever 
intended  to  go. 

Loud  EUSTACE  CECIL,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  discussion  on  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill,  had  not  had  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  it,  and,  as 
an  independent  Member  of  the  late  Con- 
servative party,  he  was  bound  to  register 
his  protest  against  a  measure  ho  could 
neither  approve  nor  prevent  passing.  He 
cordially  agreed  with  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Calne.  The 
Bill  would  perpetuate  bribery  and  lead  to 
an  extension  of  the  influence  of  wealth, 
and  eventually  lead  to  manhood  suffrage 
and  electoral  districts.  He  had  been  un- 
able to  find  any  Conservative  proposition 
whatever  in  the  Bill.  All  the  safeguards 
which  had  been  so  pompously  promised  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  en- 
tirely vanished  into  empty  talk.  He  could 
not  see  the  smallest  prospect  of  permanence 
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in  the  Bill.  Neither  counties  nor  large 
towns  would  be  sufficiently  represented,  and 
Agitation  would  finish  only  to  recomraence. 
The  lodger  franchise  must  inetitably  lead 
to  a  renewed  agitation  in  favour  of  man- 
hood suffrage.  The  retention  of  small 
boroughs  and  the  refusal  to  give  an  extra 
Member  to  large  towns  must  lead  to  a 
revival  of  agitation  in  favour  of  a  redistri- 
bution  of  seats.  Looking  at  the  Bill  as  a 
whole  from  the  first  moment  of  its  exis- 
tence down  till  the  present  time,  he  was 
tempted  to  quote  the  following  passage  :— 
*•  Thou  art  not  thyself,  for  thou  existest 
upon  many  thousand  grains  of  sand  which 
issue  out  of  dust."  So  far  as  the  Gofem- 
ment  was  concerned,  the  Bill  had  no  exis- 
tence at  all.  It  was  not  the  work  of  the 
Ministry  ;  it  was  the  patchwork  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  was  one  crumb 
of  comfort — honest  and  consistent  politi- 
cians on  both  sides  of  the  House  had  spoken 
the  truth.  In  that  small  band  he  gloried  to 
enrol  himself,  conscious  that  he  hod  been 
faithful  to  those  principles  for  which  he 
was  elected. 

Mr.  LAING  said,  he  feared  that  after 
the  telling  burst  of  eloquence  thej  had 
been  favoured  with  early  in  the  evening, 
the  House  was  hardly  in  a  mood  to  listen 
to  a  few  words  of  rather  flat  common  sense. 
lie  should  not  take  up  much  time,  but  he 
was  anxious,  as  one  of  the  independent 
Members  who  had  assisted  in  passing  this 
Bill,  to  show  that  he  was  not  deserving  of  all 
the  scorn  and  invective  which  had  been 
indulged  in  by  certain  hon.  Members  of 
excited  imagination.  After  years  of  fruit- 
less agitation  and  discussion,  a  great  set* 
tlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question 
was  passing  the  House  supported  bj  such 
a  majority  that  a  division  against  it  on  the 
third  reading  was  hopeless.  They  had  also 
the  authority  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham for  saving  that  it  met  with  as 
large  an  acceptance  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  any  measure  within  his  recollection 
that  had  ever  been  introduced  in  thst 
House.  It  seemed  strange  that,  at  the 
final  passing  of  it,  instead  of  hearing  from 
the  Leaders  of  the  House  a  comprehensive 
retrospect  of  the  past,  and  a  large  and 
statesmanlike  prescience  for  the  future,  this 
great  measure  should  leave  them  amid  s 
chorus  of  personal  recriminations.  He 
would  not  refer  to  those  ardent  Reformers 
who,  like  the  hon.  Member  for  Nottingham 
when  they  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Government  opposite  a  boon  they  ought  to 
accept  gladly  if  they  were  sincere  in  their 
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professions,  had  nothing  hat  the  language 
of  iDvective  and  scorn  to  deal  out  towards 
a  measure  which  ought  to  satisfy  their 
dearest  aspirations.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Nottingham  had  acquired  a  great  repu- 
tation for  well-timed,  pleasant  jokes,  and 
it  seemed  as  if  he  wished  to  show  what 
capital  for  jesting  could  be  made  out  of 
political  principles.  He  (Mr.  Laing)  had 
listened  with  disappointment  to  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford,  who  often 
rose  into  the  higher  and  more  serene  re- 
gions of  statesmanship,  where  anything 
like  personal  feeling  entirely  disappeared. 
Before  objecting  in  the  strong  and  pointed 
language  he  had  done  to  this  measure, 
emanating  from  the  Government  of  his 
own  side,  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have 
recollected  that  he  was  for  six  months 
and  more  a  Member  of  a  Cabinet  which 
was  not  formed  on  the  principle  of  "  no 
surrender,"  was  not  formed  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  making  a  stop  at  a  £10  franchise 
unless  it  went  in  a  lateral  direction, 
which  brought  in  Resolutions  proposing  a^ 
large  reduction  of  the  franchise,  and  when 
they  miscarried  brought  in  the  Ten  Min- 
utes Bill,  which  proposed  a  great  reduc- 
tion of  the  franchise  based  upon  the  hard 
and  fast  line  of  a  £6  rating.  When  it 
failed  the  noble  Lord  resigned,  leaving 
the  Government  in  a  situation  where  there 
was  no  alternative  but  either  to  throw 
everything  into  confusion  by  giving  up 
office,  or  else  to  accept  the  inevitable, 
like  practical  men,  and,  in  concert  with 
the  House,  to  modify  and  mould  a  Bill 
into  such  a  shape  that  if  passed  it  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  country.  It  was 
not  for  him  to  justify  the  course  of  the 
Government  ;  he  rather  wished  to  state 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  justification  of 
the  course  which  he  for  one  had  taken, 
not  as  an  advanced  or  ardent  Reformer, 
which  he  did  not  profess  to  have  been,  but 
as  a  moderate  Liberal ;  he  wished  to  justify 
the  course  he  had  adopted  in  co-operating 
in  the  passing  of  a  measure  which  went 
fully  the  length  of  all  that  was  proposed  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham.  When 
the  question  of  Reform  was  originally 
mooted  last  Session  he  felt  strongly  the 
advantages  which  had  resulted  from  poli- 
tical power  being  vested  in  the  middle 
classes  of  the  country,  as  it  was  by  the 
Act  of  1832.  He  believed  that  political 
history  could  not  show  more  beneficial  re- 
sults than  had  been  brought  about  during 
those  thirty-five  years.  He  simply  stated 
his  opinion,  and  he  would  challenge  any 


one  to  show  that  the  system  instituted  by 
the  first  Reform  Bill  had  not  worked  well. 
For  his  own  part,  he  at  first  felt  very  great 
misgivings  in  respect  to  disturbing  a  sys- 
tem which  practically  was  working  well. 
Further,  he  would  confess  that  if  the  la- 
mented Lord  Palmerston  had  been  spared 
to  us  ten  years  longer  he  should  have  been 
well  content  to  let  that  period  pass  by 
without  re-opening  the  question  of  Reform, 
though  he  was  always  aware  that  the  re- 
opening of  it  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  If 
it  were  an  axiom  that  knowledge  is  power, 
surely  it  followed  that  as  knowledge  is  dif- 
fused more  widely  political  power  must  be 
extended  along  with  it  ?  And  it  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  knowledge  had  been 
diffused  widely  among  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  with  it  all  those  feelings, 
such  as  loyalty  and  attachment  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country,  which  fitted  men 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  franchise.  The 
adherence  of  the  working  classes  to  the 
Volunteer  movement  was  one  indication  of 
the  progress  which  had  been  made.  Under 
these  circumstances  he  saw  that  the  exten- 
sion of  political  power  was  a  mere  question 
of  time;  and  when  the  question  was  mooted 
and  with  high  authority,  it  was  idle  to 
suppose  that  they  should  exclude  it  from 
sight,  or,  like  the  ostrich,  get  rid  of  it  by 
hiding  their  heads  in  the  sand.  When 
therefore  the  question  was  brought  forward 
last  Session  he,  in  common  with  many 
moderate  Liberals,  felt  that  if  it  was  to  be 
raised  at  all  a  settlement  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  which  would  be  permanent  for  a  consi- 
derable term  of  years,  and  to  attain  that 
end  it  was  necessary  to  find  something  like 
a  principle  to  form  the  basis  of  a  Bill.  A 
mere  arbitary  line  did  not  ofl^er  a  prospect 
of  any  such  permanence.  He  felt  that  they 
ought  to  run  some  risk  in  a  large  extensioa 
of  the  suffrage  to  secure  that  object,  and 
in  household  suffrage  with  rating  he  saw  a 
principle  upon  which  they  might  safely 
rest.  The  shape  in  which  the  Bill  now 
stood  upheld  the  impregnable  principle  that 
those  who  discharged  the  obligations  of 
citizens  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizens. 
So  much,  then, as  regards  the  franchise.  He 
accepted  the  measure  with  the  more  cheer- 
fulness because  he  did  not  believe  in  the 
correctness  of  the  prognostications  of  dread- 
ful dangers  to  arise  in  the  future,  although 
it  was  true  he  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  a 
certain  amount  of  danger  which  might 
possibly  result  from  a  measure  of  a  demo- 
cratic character.  Still,  he  had  that  con- 
fidence, in  the  public  spirit  and  natural 
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genius  of  the  people  and  in  the  worth 
of  the  social  institutions  of  the  country 
that  he  did  not  believe  there  would 
be  any  great  danger.  The  only  other 
point  of  importance  was  that  of  the  re- 
distribution of  seats,  and  he  freely  ad- 
mitted that  the  scheme  of  re>distnbution 
in  the  present  Bill  did  not  correspond  in 
its  magnitude  with  the  question  of  the 
franchise.  At  the  same  time  he  thought 
that  the  House  had,  on  the  whole,  arrived 
at  a  settlement  on  which  they  might  take 
their  stand,  at  least  for  a  short  time  to 
come.  On  the  whole  he  thought  that 
the  Liberal  Members  who  had  supported 
the  Bill  had  pursued  a  most  patriotic 
course,  as  they  had  helped  to  pass  a 
measure  which,  in  his  judgment,  would 
give  satisfaction  to  the  country. 

Mr.  SELVVIN-IBBETSON  said,  that 
ever  since  his  election  he  had  strongly 
and  consistently  advocated  a  large  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  because  in  his  opi* 
nion  the  extension  of  education  and  the 
increase  of  population  had  made  it  a  neces- 
sity. He  was  therefore  rather  awkwardly 
situated,  because  if  his  constituents  held 
the  same  views  as  his  noble  Colleague 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil), they,  of  course,  could 
not  approve  his  opinions,  inasmuch  as 
he  had  supported  the  Government  all 
through. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  Sir,  the  debate  of  this  even- 
ing commenced  with  what  may  be  described 
as  two  very  violent  speeches  —  that  is, 
speeches  very  abusive  of  the  measure  be- 
fore  the  House,  and  very  abusive  of  the 
Ministers  who  have  introduced  it.  I  am 
more  anxious  to  vindicate  the  measure 
than  to  defend  the  Government.  But  it 
necessarily  happens  in  questions  of  this 
character,  which  have  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  for  a  long  term  of 
years,  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  measure  from  the  Ministry 
in  any  observations  upon  it.  So  much 
depends  upon  personal  character  and  en- 
gagements, and  upon  the  necessity  of  the 
time  and  the  temper  of  the  country,  when 
a  Minister  is  called  upon  definitively  to  act, 
that  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  separate 
in  the  remarks  which  I  have  to  offer  to 
the  House  a  consideration  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  from  the  nature  of  the 
Bill  which  we  now  ask  leave  to  read  a 
third  time.  It  is  very  easy  for  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford,  while  he 
treats  of  a  question  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  for  more  than 
Mr.  Laing 


fifteen  years,  to  quote  some  ambignou 
expression  which  was  used  early  in  tbit 
period  of  fifteen  years  by  Lord  Derby,  and 
then  to  cite  some  small  passage  in  a  speech 
made  by  myself  in  the  year  1866.  But  I 
think  that  hen.  Gentlemen  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  will  admit  that  to  arri?e  at 
a  just  judgment  of  the  conduct  of  poblio 
men  and  of  the  character  of  the  roeasares 
they  propose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  larger 
and  fuller  views.  Measures  of  tbii  im- 
portance, and  the  conduct  of  those  who 
may  recommend  them,  are  not  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  quotation  of  a  speech  made 
in  1852  or  of  remarks  made  in  1866. 

Kow,  Sir,  I  accept  the  challenge  made 
by  the  noble  Lord.     I  will  take  that  very 
term  which  he  has  himself  fixed  upon  as 
the  test  of  our  conduct  and  of  oor  policy. 
1  will  throw  my  vision  back  over  those 
fifteen  years — to  that  very  term  of  1852 
when  we  were  called  upon  to  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  administration.    The 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  was  be- 
coming very  rife  in  1849  and  1850  and 
1851.     If  I  recollect  right,  it  occupied  the 
attention  of  Parliament  when  it  first  met 
in  1852,  when  we  were  sitting  in  opposi- 
tion, and  therefore  when   we  acceded  to 
office,  and  to  office  for   the  first  time,  in 
the  year  1852,  although  the  question  was 
not  one  which   upon   reflection  men  who 
were  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  affairs 
would  have  deemed  necessary  to  treat,  jet 
it  was  one  upon  which  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  Cabinet  should  haTe  some 
definite  conclusions,  and  one  upon  which 
it  was  quite  certain  the  moment  they  a^ 
ceded   to  office   they  would  be  called  to 
express  their  opinion.    It  happened  in  that 
wise,  for  I  think  that  within  a  month  after 
we  acceded  to  office,   Mr.  Hume  brought 
forward,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do,  the 
whole  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
in  a  very  comprehensive  manner — referring 
not  only  to  the  franchise,  but  to  the  re- 
distribution of  seats,  and  many  other  mat- 
ters connected  with  it.     The  Cabinet  had 
to  meet  and  decide  upon  the  spirit  in  which 
they  would  encounter  the  Motion  of  Mr. 
Hume,    and  I  was   the  organ  to  expres* 
their  opinions  on  the  subject.    The  opi- 
nions which  I  expressed  upon  that  occa- 
sion from  this  very  place  were  such  as  do 
not  justify  the  remarks  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man.    They  may  not  be  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  the  House,  but  I  will  say  only 
that  upon  that  occasion,  with  the  foil  au- 
thority of  a  unanimous  Cabinet,  expressing 
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the  opinion  of  Lord  Derby's  Oovernment 
with  regard  to  the  qaestion  of  Parliament- 
ary Reform,  I  expressed  oar  opinion  that  if 
that  auhject  were  again  opened — and  its 
immediate  re-opening  we  deprecated — the 
fault  which  had  been  committed  in  1832 
in  neglecting,  to  give  a  due  share  of  the 
representation  to  the  working  classes  ought 
to  be  remedied.  That  was  in  the  year  1852, 
wh^n,  with  the  full  authority  of  the  Ca- 
binet, I  said  that  no  measure  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  could  be  deemed  satisfac- 
tory which  did  not  remedy  the  great  fault 
of  the  settlement  of  1832,  and  I  then 
contended,  as  I  have  since,  that  before 
the  settlement  of  1832  ;  franchises  existed 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  working  classes, 
and  that  although  the  precise  character 
of  those  franchises  could  not,  perhaps. 
have  been  entirely  defended,  they  should 
certainly  not  have  been  destroyed  with- 
out the  invention  of  fresh  franchises 
more  adapted  to  the  times  in  which 
we  live  and  to  the  requirements  of  the 
classes  concerned.  Therefore  it  is  quite 
clear  that  in  1852  our  opinions  upon  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform  —  for 
many  of  the  Members  of  that  Cabinet  are 
Members  of  the  present — were  such  that 
the  expressions  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle* 
man  opposite  and  the  noble  Lord  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  justified. 

And  what,  Sir,  occurred  afterwards  ? 
When  we  were  in  opposition  during  seve- 
ral years  this  question  was  constantly 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  continued  to  be  patronized 
and  encouraged  by  the  then  Ministers  of 
the  Crown,  who  yet  would  not  deal  with 
it  until  the  very  last  year  of  their  exist- 
ence as  a  Cabinet ;  and  then,  after  an  offi- 
cial life  of  some  six  or  seven  years,  they 
did  introduce  the  subject  to  the  considera- 
tion of  Parliament,  and  left  a  Bill  upon 
the  table  when  they  resigned  their  Seals  of 
Office,  It  therefore  became  necessary  for 
us  in  1858  to  consider  the  subject,  and 
we  did  not  conceal  from  ourselves  for  a 
moment  the  difficulties  in  treating  it  that 
we  should  have  to  encounter.  But  such 
was  the  situation  of  the  question,  such 
the  state  of  the  country  with  regard  to 
it,  such  even  the  private  counsel  and  en- 
couragement of  the  most  influential  of  our 
predecessors  in  office,  that  we  engaged  to 
consider  the  question  and  to  bring  forward 
some  measure  which  we  hoped  might  re- 
move the  difficulties  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  general  legislation,  and  so  disembarrass 
political  life.     We  had  then  to  consider 

VOL.  CLXXXniL  [thibd  bebibs.] 


the  great  question  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise. It  was  proposed  upon  that  occa- 
sion in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Derby  that 
the  borough  franchise  should  be  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  household  suffrage. 
It  is  very  true  that  that  proposition  was 
not  adopted,  but  it  was  not  opposed,  so 
far  as  I  can  charge  my  memory,  on  any 
political  ground;  it  was  not  adopted  by 
many  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  because 
they  believed  that  if  a  scheme  of  that 
kind  were  brought  forward  it  would  re- 
ceive no  support  generally  speaking  in 
the  country.  That  opinion  of  Lord  Derby's 
Government  I  may  say  was  ultimately 
formed  on  no  mean  knowledge  ;  elaborate 
machinery  was  had  recourse  to  in  order  to 
obtain  the  information  necessary  to  form 
an  accurate  opinion  on  the  subject,  and 
the  general  tenor  of  the  information  which 
reached  us  certainly  forced  us  to  the  con- 
clusion that  there  was  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection on  the  part  of  the  constituencies 
at  that  time  against  any  reduction  of  the 
borough  franchise  whatever.  That  that 
K^as  a  true  conclusion;  and  that  the  infor- 
mation which  led  to  that  conclusion  was 
correct  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  al- 
though we  were  forced  to  quit  office  by  a 
Resolution  declaring  that  a  reduction  of 
the  borough  franchise  was  expedient,  those 
who  succeeded  us  failed  in  carrying  any 
measure  of  that  kind,  and  remained  in 
office  for  years  without  at  all  departing 
from  their  inaction. 

But  there  is  another  feature  in  the 
policy  of  the  Oovernment  of  1859  with 
regard  to  this  question  which  I  have  a 
right  to  refer  to,  and,  indeed,  am  bound 
to  refer  to,  in  vindication  of  the  conduct 
of  that  Oovernment.  Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  might  have  existed  in  the  Cabi- 
net of  Lord  Derby  in  1859  on  the  ques- 
tion of  establishing  the  borough  franchise 
on  the  principle  of  rated  household  suf- 
frage, there  was  no  difference  upon  one 
point ;  the  Cabinet  was  unanimous,  after 
the  utmost  deliberation  and  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  very  large  information  upon  the 
subject,  that  if  we  attempted  to  reduce  the 
borough  qualification  which  then  existed  we 
must  have  recourse  to  household  suffrage 
whatever  might  be  the  condition.  Upon 
that  conclusion  we  acted,  and  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  discover  in  the  conduct  of  public 
men  who  have  acted  in  the  way  I  have 
described  any  foundation  for  the  some- 
what frantic  attacks  which  have  been  made 
upon  us  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  op- 
posite, and  for  the  bitter,   though  more 
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temperately  ezpressecl,  critieisms  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford. 
As  probably  the  majority  of  the  present 
House  sat  in  the  late  Parliament,  the 
House  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
during  the  years  which  followed  the  retire- 
ment of  Lord  Derby  in  1859.  The  ques- 
tion was  unsuccessfully  treated  by  the  most 
powerful  and  popular  Minister  this  country 
has  possessed  for  many  years — by  one,  in* 
deed,  who  at  various  times  after  1859  ap- 
parently occupied  a  commanding  position 
with  reference  to  any  question  with  which  he 
proposed  to  deal ;  and  it  has  so  happened 
that  every  leading  Statesman  of  the  day, 
every  Party  representing  any  important 
section  of  power  and  opinion  in  the  coun- 
try, who  approached  this  subject,  have 
all  of  them  equally  failed.  Lord  Russell 
failed.  Lord  Aberdeen  failed,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  failed.  Lord  Derby  failed,  and  we 
were  called  upon  to  re-consider  the  ques- 
tion when  we  came  into  office  after  a  fresh 
failure  by  Lord  RusselU 

It  is  said  that  we  have  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  stronger  than  the  one 
we  opposed.  If  that  be  the  case,  it  is 
no  argument  against  our  measure  if  it  be 
one  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
time.  But,  Sir,  we  who  believe  that  there 
should  be  no  reduction  of  the  borough 
franchise  other  than  what  we  propose, 
because  there  can  be  no  sound  resting 
place  hetween  it  and  the  present  qua- 
lification, were  perfectly  justified  in  hesi- 
tating  to  accept  a  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise which  might  have  disturbed  the 
machinery  of  the  State,  and  have  re- 
sulted in  consequences  far  more  perilous 
than  we  believe  can  ensue  from  the  mea- 
sure we  ask  you  to  adopt.  There  had  been 
for  a  considerable  time  a  much-favoured 
plan  before  the  public  ;  and  the  object,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  the  consequence,  of 
this  plan,  which  may  be  described  as  a 
moderate  reduction  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise, was  the  enfranchisement  of  a  cer- 
tain and  favoured  portion  of  the  working 
classes,  who  are  always  treated  in  this 
House  and  everywhere  else  publicly  in 
terms  of  great  eulogium,  who  are — 
**  Fed  by  soft  dedication  all  day  long,'* 

and  assured  that  they  are  very  much  supe- 
rior to  every  other  portion  of  the  working 
classes.  These  were  to  be  invested  with 
the  franchise  on  the  implied  condition  that 
they  were  to  form  a  certain  Prsdtorian 
guard,  and  prevent  every  other  portion  of 
the  working  classes  of  this  country  from 
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acquiring  the  privilege,  and  thus  tboie 
other  portions  would  be  shut  out  from 
what  is  called  the  pale  of  the  Goostitu* 
tion.  This  proposal,  in  different  shapes 
and  different  degrees,  was  constantly  before 
Parliament.  We  were  greatly  opposed 
to  it  since  we  believed  it. was  a  dan- 
gerous policy,  and  we  saw  greater  peril 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country  m 
admitting  a  small  and  favoured  sectioa 
of  that  kind  into  the  political  arena  than 
in  appealing  to  the  sympathies  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  The  workiDg 
classes  will  now  probably  have  a  more  ex- 
tensive sympathy  with  our  political  insti- 
tutions,  which,  if  they  are  in  a  be&ltbj 
state,  ought  to  enlist  popular  feeling,  be* 
cause  they  should  be  embodiments  of  the 
popular  requirements  of  the  country.  It 
appeared  to  us  that  if  this  great  change 
were  made  in  the  constituent  body,  there 
would  be  a  better  chance  of  arriving  at  the 
more  patriotic  and  national  feelings  of  the 
country  than  by  admitting  only  a  favoured 
section,  who,  in  oonaideration  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  were  treated,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  were  addressed,  to- 
gether with  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
were  ascribed  to  them,  would  regard  them- 
selves as  marked  out,  as  it  were,  from  the 
rest  of  their  brethren  and  the  country,  sod 
as  raised  up  to  be  critics  rather  than  sop* 
porters  of  the  Constitution.  These  were 
our  views,  and  we  retain  the  oonfictioii 
that  guided  us  in  1859,  and  from  wbieb, 
if  we  have  deviated,  it  was  only  for  a 
moment,  and  because  we  thought  that  on 
this  question  it  was  incipossible  to  come  to 
any  solution  except  in  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise  and  mutual  concession.  We  still 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  1859,  and  be- 
lieved if  you  reduced  the  borough  qnalificA' 
tion — and  some  reduction  was  now  inen- 
table — there  was  no  resting  place  until  yov 
came  to  a  rating  household  suffi*age. 

Well,  Sir,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
acceded  to  power  last  year,  and  we  foond 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  deal  witb 
this  question  ;  we  came  into  power  un- 
pledged ;  and  I  have  heard  witb  some 
astonishment  reproaches  in  regard  to  oar 
change  of  opinion.  I  am  not  here  to 
defend,  to  vmdicate,  or  even  to  mitig^^ 
every  expression  I  may  have  used  on 
this  subject  during  the  course  of  many 
years ;  but  I  can  appeal  to  the  geD<^ 
ral  tenour  of  the  policy  we  have  recom- 
mended. I  have  always  said  that  the 
question  of  Pariiamentary  Reform  was  one 
which  it  was  quite  open  to  the  Conserra- 
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ti?e  party  to  deal  with.     I  have  said  bo  in 
this  House,  and  on  the  hustings,  in  the 
presence   of  mj  countrymen,  a  hundred 
times.     I  have  always  said,  and  I  say  so 
now,  that  when  you  come  to  a  settlement 
of  this  question,  you  cannot  be  bound  to 
any    particular    scheme,  as  if  you  were 
settling  the  duties  on  sugar ;  but  dealing 
with  the  question  on  great  constitutional 
principles,  and  which  I  hope  to  show  have 
not   been  deviated  from,  you   must  deal 
with  it   also  with  a  due   regard  to  the 
spirit  of  the  time  and  the  requirements 
of  the  country.     I  will  not  dwell  upon  the 
excitement  which  then  prevailed   in   the 
eountry ;    for  I    can  say  most  sincerely 
that  without  treating  that  excitement  with 
contempt,  or  in  any  spirit  analogous  to 
contempt,  we  considered  this  question  only 
with  reference  to  the  fair  requirements  of 
the  country.     But  having  to  deal  with  this 
question,  and  being  in  office  with  a  large 
majority  against  us,   and    knowing   that 
Ministers  of  all  colours  of  party  and  poli- 
tics, with  great  majorities,  had  failed  to 
deal   with   it  successfully,  and   believing 
that  another  failure  would  be   fatal  not 
merely   to   the  Conservative   party,    but 
most  dangerous  to  the  country,  we  re- 
solved to  settle  it  if  we  could.     Having 
accepted  office  unpledged,  what  was  the 
course  we  adopted  ?     Believing   that  it 
was  a  matter  of  the  first  State  necessity 
that  the  question  should  be  settled — know- 
ing  the  majority    was  against   us,   and 
knowing  the  difficulties  we  had   to   deal 
with,  l^ing  in  a  minority,  and  that  even 
with  a  majority,  our  predecessors  had  not 
succeeded — after  due  deliberation,  we  were 
of  opinion  that  the  only  mode  of  arriving 
at  a  settlement  was  to  take   the   House 
into  council  with  us,  and  by  our  united 
efforts,  and  the  frank   communication  of 
ideas,  to   attain   a  satisfactory  solution. 
I  am  in  the  recollection  of  the  House,  and 
I  ask  whether  that  is  not  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  situation  ?   It  was  in  harmony 
with   these  views  that  I  placed   Resolu- 
tions on  the  table.     It  is  very  true  that  at 
that  time  —  in    the  month  of  March  or 
February  it  may  be — you  derided  those  Re- 
solutions and  ridiculed  the  appeal ;   but 
reflection  proved  the  policy  was  just,  and 
you  have  adopted  it.      We  have  pursued 
the  course  which  we  felt  to  be  the  only 
one   to   bring  this  question  to  a    happy 
termination,  and  your  own  good  sense,  on 
reflection,  has  convinced  you  that  the  ori- 
ginal sneers  were  not  well-founded.    You 
have  all  co-operated  with  us,  and  it  is  by 


that  frank  and  cordial  co-operation  that  we 
have  arrived  at  the  third  reading. 

The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stam- 
ford says  that  the  Bill  is  no  longer  our 
Bill — that  it  has  been  enormously  changed 
in  consequence  of  our  having  accepted 
the  ten  conditions  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire, which  he  also  informed  the  House 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  so  impe- 
riously dictated.  At  the  time  there  was 
some  complaint  of  the  imperious  dicta- 
tion of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  it 
did  not  come  from  me;  I  can  pardon 
those  in  opposition  who  are  inclined  to  be 
imperious,  but  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
the  conditions  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man insisted  upon,  and  which  the  noble 
Lord  says  I  obsequiously  observed.  What 
were  those  conditions?  Let  me  recall 
them  to  the  House.  In  the  first  place, 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  insisted — impe- 
riously insisted— that  the  dual  vote  should 
be  given  up.  He  declared  his  implacable 
hostility  to  the  dual  vote,  and  the  noble 
Lord  says  the  dual  vote  was  thereupon 
given  up.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
the  dual  vote  was  given  up  one  fortnight 
before  those  conditions  were  so  imperiously 
insisted  on  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  it  was  given  up  in  consequence  of  the 
unanimous  reprobation  of  that  political 
device  by  the  Conservative  party.  Not  a 
single  Gentleman  on  our  side  of  the  House 
was  in  favour  of  it.  That  opinion  was 
expressed  in  writing  and  in  this  House  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  ; 
and  I  will  not  say  in  consequence  of  his 
imperious  dictation,  but  because  he  ex- 
pressed the  unanimous  feeling  of  our 
Friends,  we  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  signifying  that  the  dual  vote  should 
not  be  insisted  on.  Then  the  noble 
Lord  says  we  gave  up  one  of  the  bristling 
securities  ^f  the  Bill — that  of  the  two 
years'  residence.  Well,  we  did  not  give 
up  that  obsequiously,  because  we  divided 
the  House  upon  it,  and  were  defeated  by  a 
large  majority.  Some  of  our  Friends  voted 
against  us,  a  great  many  left  the  House, 
and  the  rest  supported  us  under  protest ; 
so  that  we  bad  no  very  great  Conservative 
encouragement  to  stand  up  for  these  se* 
curities  that  we  are  told  bristled  round  our 
measure.  I  think  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  have  mistaken  the 
character  and  spirit  of  the  Conservative 

{>arty  when  they  describe  the  Government  as 
eading  the  party,  when,  as  I  believe,  the 
party  on  this  question  has  always  been  in 
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adf  ance  of  the  Government.  There  is  not  a 
security  that  we  have  proposed  that  has 
not  heen  ohjected  to  by  the  Conservative 
party.  I  would  recall  to  the  recoUeotion 
of  the  House  a  celehrated  meeting  which 
took  place  in  halls  supposed  to  be  devoted 
to  the  conservation  of  the  institutions  of 
the  country,  at  which  resolutions  were 
absolutely  passed.  [Mr.  Sanbford:  No, 
no  !]  Well,  passed  with  very  little  opposi- 
tion. [Mr.  Sandford:  No,  no!]  Well, 
were  they  not  passed  at  all?  ["No!"] 
Then  am  I  to  understand  that  the  assembly 
broke  up  in  confusion  with  an  unanimous 
reprobation  of  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  on  this  particular  point  of 
securities  ? 

What  was  the  next  important  condition 
imperiously  dictated  and  obsequiously  ac- 
cepted ?  It  was  the  great  reduction  of  the 
county  franchise.  Now,  what  happened 
about  the  county  franchise  ?  We  pro- 
posed a  £15  rating  franchise.  An  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  proposed  £10.  I  was 
prepared  to  vindicate  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment. A  meeting  of  country  gentle- 
men then  took  place,  at  which  resolutions 
were  certainly  passed,  because  they  were 
forwarded  to  me.  The  Government  were 
entreated  by  that  meeting  to  accept  the 
county  franchise  at  a  lower  rate  than  we 
proposed.  Is  not  this  increased  evidence 
that  instead  of  hurrying  the  party  into  this 
abyss  of  danger  it  was  with  very  great 
difficulty  that  we  could  keep  them  back  ? 

Then  comes  the  great  case  of  the  com- 
pound-householder, and  the  noble  Lord 
said  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  declared  that  there  should  be 
no  difference  between  the  compounder  and 
non-compounder,  and  that  I  immediately 
and  obsequiously  gave  that  point  up.  But 
there  is  some  very  great  mistake  here.  It 
is  very  true  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  object  to  the  plans  which  we  originally 
proposed  with  respect  to  the  compounder, 
but  when  these  terrible  conditions  were  so 
imperiously  dictated,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man did  not  want  the  existing  arrangements 
of  this  Bill  to  be  adopted,  but  wished  us  to 
adopt  the  line  of  a  £5  rating,  which,  in  our 
opinion,  would  have  entirely  emasculated 
the  Bill,  and  destroyed  its  principle.  I 
have  gone  through  the  principal  points  re- 
ferred to,  because,  to  make  up  the  ten  con- 
ditions, the  noble  Lord  was  obliged  to  go 
to  the  fancy  franchises.  We  gave  up  the 
fancy  franchises,  because  the  lodger  fran- 
chise had  been  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have  the  fancy 
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franchises  when  the  lodger  franehise  wu 
adopted.  Was  there  any  great  deviation 
of  principle  or  anything  astounding  in  our 
accepting  the  lodger  franchise  which  was 
one  of  the  propositions  contained  in  the 
Bill  we  ourselves  brought  forward  in  1859  ? 
Therefore  I  think  I  have  shown  the  noble 
Lord  that  for  that  portentous  statement  of 
his,  which  seemed  so  to  alarm  the  Honie, 
how  this  Bill  had  been  enormously  changed 
through  the  imperious  dictation  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
and  my  obsequious  yielding,  there  is  Terr 
little  foundation.  And  when  I  find  that 
on  the  measure  which  I  am  now  asking 
yon  to  read  the  third  time  there  were 
twenty-siz  considerable  divisions,  in  eigh- 
teen of  which  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  voted  against  the 
Government,  I  fail  to  discover  any  efidence 
of  that  successful  though  imperions  dicta- 
tion of  which  we  have  heard  so  much.  And, 
Sir,  I  think  it  cannot  be  said  that  thu 
was  a  measure  which  bristled  with  securi- 
ties and  precautions  that  have  been  giren 
up  at  the  bidding  of  our  opponents.  That 
a  great  many  of  them  have  been  giren  op 
I  shall  not  deny  ;  but  they  have  been  gifW 
up  not  always  or  in  the  greatest  degree  st 
the  bidding  of  our  opponents,  and  some  of 
them  have  been  giwen  up  to  the  genertl 
feeling  of  the  House. 

Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  says  that  by 
yielding  to  these  ten  severe  conditions  I 
have  virtually  altered  the  whole  character 
of  the  Bill.  Now,  is  that  true  ?  Is  the 
whole  character  of  the  Bill  altered  ?  I 
contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Bill, 
though  adapted  of  course  to  the  reqoirS' 
ments  of  the  year  in  which  we  arc  legislat- 
ing, is  at  the  same  time  in  harmony  with  the 
general  policy  which  we  have  always  maio- 
tained.  [Laughter  from  the  Oppow^w**-] 
This  is  a  question  that  cannot  be  settled 
by  a  jeer  or  a  laugh,  but  by  facts,  and  bj 
facts  and  results  which  many  of  yoo  depre* 
cate  and  deplore  at  this  moment,  and  in  cob- 
sequence  of  which  yon  tell  us  that  yon  mean 
to  re-open  the  agitation — ^a  thing  which  I 
defy  you  to  do.  I  begin  with  what  the  hon. 
Gentleman  who  smiles  so  serenely  ^1 
regard  as  the  most  difficult  qoestionfor 
us — ^namely,  that  of  the  borough  francbiie 
—and  I  say  that  if  we  could  not  maintain 
the  £10  borough  franchise,  which  Members 

of  the  Liberal  party  seem  now  so  mw* 
to  deplore,  but  which  they  opposed  in  Iwy, 
it  was  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the|fenew 
expression  of  our  opinions,  and  <^^ "J 
with  our  policy  as  a  party,  that  we  shoBld 
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accept  suoh  a  franchise  as  we  are  now  re- 
commending   to  you  by  this  Bill.     You 
declined,  the  House  of  Commons  declined, 
and  especially  the  Liberal  party  declined, 
to  take  their  stand  upon  the  £10  franchise. 
You  will  not  deny  that ;  you  will  not  carp 
at  that.  Well,  but  has  there  been  no  ques- 
tion  since    that  time   between   the  £10 
franchise,  upon   the  merits  of  which  the 
right   hon.   Gentleman  the    Member    for 
Galne  is  always   dilating,  saying  it  has 
existed-^as  he  told  us  to-night  in  a  kind 
of  rhetorical  crescendo  which  becomes  more 
and  more  suprising — for  at  least  200  years; 
has  there,  I  say,  been  no  question  since 
the  Government  of  1859  between  retaining 
that  £10    borough  franchise  and  accept- 
ing household  suffrage  ?  Hate  you  not  had 
the   alternative  offered  of  a  multitude  of 
schemes  ?     Have  you  not  heard  of  a  fran- 
chise to  be  fixed  at  £8,  £7,  £6,  and  all 
Borts  of  pounds  ?  The  question  therefore  for 
us  practically  to  consider  was — whether  we 
were  to  accept  this  settlement  of  the  borough 
franchise,  we  will  say  at  £5,  or  whether 
we  should  adhere  to  the  conviction  at  which 
we  had  arrived  in   1859  —  namely,   that 
if   you    reduced    the    qualification    there 
was  no  safe  resting  place  until  you  came 
to  a    household    rating    franchise?      The 
noble  Lord   says  that  immense    dangers 
are  to  arise  to   this  country  because    we 
have  departed  from  the    £10   franchise. 
[Viscount  Cbanborne  :  No  !]  Well,  it  was 
something  like  that,  or  because  you  have 
reduced  the  franchise.     The  noble  Lord  is 
candid    enough  to    see  that  if    you    had 
reduced  it  after  what  occurred  in  1859,  as 
you  ought  according  to   your  pledges  to 
have  done,  you  would  have  had  to  reduce 
it  again  by  this  time.      It  is   nut  likely 
that  such  a  settlement  of  the   difficulty 
would  have  been   so   statesmanlike  that 
you  could  have  allayed  discontent  or  satis- 
fied  any    great  political  demands  by  re- 
ducing the  electoral  qualification  by  40«. 
or   so.      Then   the  question  would  arise 
•—is    there    a  greater   danger  from   the 
number  who  would  be  admitted  by  a  rating 
household  franchise    than  from  admitting 
the  hundreds  of  thousands — the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  South  Lanca- 
shire  calculated   them  at  300,000 — who 
would  come  in  under  a  £5  franchise?    I 
think  that  the  danger  would  be  less,  that 
the  feeling  of  the  larger  number  would  be 
more  national,  than  by  only  admitting  what 
I  call  the  Prsetorian  guard,  a  sort  of  class 
set  aside,  invested  with  peculiar  privileges, 
looking  with  suspicion  on  their  superiors, 


and  with  disdain  on  those  beneath  them, 
with  no  friendly  feelings  towards  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  country  and  with  great 
confidence  in  themselves.  I  think  you 
would  have  a  better  chance  of  touching 
the  popular  heart,  of  evoking  the  national 
sentiment,  by  embracing  the  great  body  of 
those  men  who  occupy  houses  and  fulfil  the 
duties  of  citizenship  by  the  payment  of 
rates,  than  by  the  more  limited  and  in  our 
opinion,  more  dangerous  proposal.  So  much 
for  the  franchise.  I  say  that  if  we  could 
not  carry  out  our  policy  of  1859,  the  logical 
conclusion  was  that  in  settling  the  question 
we  should  make  the  proposition  which  you, 
after  due  consideration,  have  accepted,  and 
which  I  hope  you  will  to  night  pass. 

Let  us  look  at  the  other  divisions  of  the 
subject.   I  will  not  test  by  little  points  the 
question  of  whether  we  have  carried  sub- 
stantially the  policy  which  we  recommended. 
I  say  look  to  the  distribution  of  seats.     I 
am  perfectly  satisfied  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  the  distribution 
of  seats    which  the  House  in  its  wisdom 
has  sanctioned.  1  think  it  is  a  wise  and  pru- 
dent distribution  of  seats.     1  believe  that 
upon  reflection,  it  will  satisfy  the  country. 
It  has  been  modified  in  one  instance,  to  a 
certain  degree,  in  favour  of  views  which  in 
principle  we  do  not  approve ;  but  we  have 
succeeded   in  limiting  the  application   of 
that   principle  ;    and,   on  the  whole,   the 
policy  which  is  embodied  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  seats  that,  by  reading  this  Bill  a 
third  time,  I  hope  you  are  going  to  adopt, 
is  the  policy  of  re-distribution  which  on  tho 
part  of  the  Conservative  party  1  have  now 
for  nearly  twenty  years  impressed  on  this 
House.  And  what  is  that  policy  ?  That  you 
should   completely  disfranchise  no   single 
place  ;  that  it  would  be  most  unwise,  with- 
out necessity  to  disfranchise  any  centre  of 
representation  ;    that  you  should  take  the 
smaller  boroughs  with  two  Members  each 
and  find  the  degree  of  representation  whiph 
you  wanted  to  supply  in  their  surplus  and 
superfluity  of  representation.      You  have 
acted  upon  that  principle.     But,  above  all, 
year  after  year  1  have  endeavoured  to  im- 
press on  this  House  the  absolute  necessity 
of  your  doing  justice  to  those  vast,  I  may 
almost    say,    unrepresented   millions,   but 
certainly   most    inadequately   represented 
millions,    who  are  congregated    in    your 
counties.     You  may  depreciate  what  you 
have  agreed  to;  but,  in  my  opinion  you  have 
agreed  to  a  very  great  measure.     At  any 
rate,  it  is  the  first,  and  it  is  a  very  consider- 
able attempt  to  do  justice  in  regard  to  the 
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representation  of  the  counties.     Then,  al- 
though I  am  the  last  person  in  any  way  to 
under-rate  the  value  of  the  assistance  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received 
from  the  House  in  the  management  of  this 
measure — although  I  helieve  there  is  no 
other  example  in  the  annals  of  Parliament 
when  there  has  been  such  a  fair  inter- 
change of  ideas  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House,  and  when,  notwithstanding  some 
bitter  words  and  burning  sentiments  which 
we  have  occasionally  listened  to — and  espe- 
cially to-night  —  there   has  been,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  absence  of  party  feeling  and 
party  management  than  has  e?er  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  conduct  of  a  great  measure — 
although,  personally,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
to  many  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  for  the 
advice  and  aid  I  have  received  from  them, 
yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  carry- 
ing of  this  measure  with  all  that  assistance, 
and  with  an  unaffected  desire  on  our  part 
to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  House  where- 
ever  possible,  I  do  think  the  Bill  embodies 
the  chief  principles  of  the  policy  that  we 
have  professed,  and  which  we  have  always 
advocated.     [<*  Oh  !  "] 

Well,  but  there  is  a  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  baa  to-night  told  us  that  he  is 
no  prophet,  but  who  for  half  an  hour  in- 
dulged  in   a  series   of  the   most   doleful 
vaticinations    that  were  ever   listened   to. 
He  says  that  everything  is  ruined,  and  he 
begins  with  the  House  of  Lords.     Such  a 
singular  catalogue  of  political  catastrophes, 
and  such   a   programme   of  the  injurious 
consequences  of  this  legislation  was  never 
heard  of.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  says, 
'*  There  is  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  is  not 
of  the  slightest  use  now ;  and  what  do  you 
think    will  happen  to  it  when    this    Bill 
passes  ?  "   That  was  his  argument.    Well, 
my  opinion  is,  if  the  House  of  Lords  is 
at  present  in  the  position  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  describes — and  I  am  far 
from  admitting  it — then   the   passing   of 
this  Bill  can  do  the   House  of  Lords  no 
barm,  and  it  is  very  likely  may  do  it  a 
great  deal  of  good.    I  think  the  increase  of 
sympathy   between  the  great  body  of  the 
people   and    their   natural  leaders  will  be 
more  likely  to  incite  the  House  of  Lords  to 
action  and  to  increased  efforts  to  deserve 
and  secure  the  gratitude  and  good-feeling 
of   the   nation.      "But,"  says  the  right 
hon.    Gentleman,  ''what  is  most  terrible 
about  the  business  of  carrying  this  Bill  is 
the  treachery  by  which  it  has  been  accom- 
plished."    What  I  want  to  know  from  the 
right  hon.    Gentleman    is,  when   did  the 
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treachery  begin  ?    The  right  hon.  Oeatle- 
man  thinks  that  a  measure  of  Parliament- 
ary  Reform  is   an  act  of  treachery,  in 
consequence  of  what  took  place  last  year, 
when  those  who  now  bring  it  forward  were 
in  frequent  council  and  co-operation  with 
those  who  then  and  now  oppose  it.    1  can 
only  say,  for  myself,  that  1  hear  of  these 
mysterious  councils  for  the  first  time.  Bat 
if  a  compact  was  entered  into  last  year, 
when  we  were  in  opposition,  that  no  measare 
of  Parliamentary  Reform  should  pass,  or 
any  proposal  with  that  object  be  made  by  08, 
if  such  a  proposal  is  an  act  of  treason,  then 
the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Stamford 
and  his  fnends  are  as  guilty  of  treachery 
as  we  who  sit  on  these  Benches.    Beally 
I   should   have  supposed   that  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman  would  have  weighed  his 
words  a  little  more ;  that  when  be  talks 
of  treachery  he  would  have  tried  to  define 
what  he  means,  and  that  he  would  hare 
drawn  some  hard  and  straight  line  to  tell 
us  where  this  treachery  commenced.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  throws  no 
light  on  the  subject.     He  made  a  speech 
to-night,  which  reminded  me  of  the  prodo^ 
tion  of  some  inspired  schoolboy,  all  aboat 
the  battles  of  Chaeronea  and  of  Hastings. 
I  think  he  said  that  the  people  of  England 
should  be  educated,  but  that  the  quality  of 
the  education  was  a  matter  of  no  conse- 
quence   as   compared   with  the  quantity. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  seems  to 
be  in  doubt  as  to  what  may  be  his  lot  m 
the  new  Parliament,  and  what  I  should 
recommend  him  to  be — if  he  will  permit 
me  to  give  him  advice— is  the  schoolmaster 
abroad.     I  should  think  that  with  his  great 
power  of  classical  and  historical  illustration 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  might  soon  he 
able  to  clear  the  minds  of  the  new  consti- 
tuency of  all  **  perilous  stuff,**  and  thus 
render  them  as  soundly  Conservatife  as  he 
himself  could  desire.      I  must,  howerer, 
remind  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  when  he 
tells  us  of  the  victims  at  Chseronea  to  whom 
he  likens  himself,  that  they  died  for  their 
country,  and  died  expressing  their  prood 
exultation  that  their  blood  should  be  shed 
in  so  sacred  a  cause.     But  this  fictim  of 
Cheeronea  takes  the  earliest  opportunityi 
not  of  expressing  his  glory  in  his  achiere- 
menis  and  his  sacrifice,  but  of  absolutely 
announcing  the  conditions  on  which  he  u 
ready  to  join  with  those  who  have  brought 
upon  him   so  disgraceful  a  discomfiture. 
He  has  laid  before  us  a  prograname  to- 
night of  all  the    revolutionary  measures 
which  he  detests,  but  which  in  consequence 
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of  the  passing  of  this  Bill  he  is  now  pre- 
pared to  adopt.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man concluded  his  attack  upon  us  hj  ac- 
cusing us  of  treachery,  and  hy  informing 
us  that  he  is  going  to  support  all  those 
measures  which  he  has  hitherto  opposed  in 
this  House— though  I  beliere  he  advocated 
them  elsewhere — and  that  he  will  recur,  I 
suppose,  to  those  Australian  politics  which 
rendered  him  first  so  famous.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  told  us  that  in  the  course 
wo  are  pursuing  there  is  infamy.  The 
expression  is  strong  ;  but  I  never  quarrel 
with  that  sort  of  thing,  nor  do  I  like  on 
that  account  to  disturb  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man in  his  speech,  particularly  when  he 
happens  to  be  approaching  his  peroration. 
Our  conduct,  however,  according  to  him, 
is  infamous— that  is  his  statement — be- 
cause in  office  we  are  supporting  measures 
of  Parliamentary  Beform  which  we  disap- 
prove, and  to  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
opposed.  Well,  if  we  disapprove  the  Bill 
which  we  are  recommending  the  Ilouse  to 
accept  and  sanction  to-night,  our  conduct 
certainly  would  be  objectionable.  If  we, 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  do  not  believe 
that  the  measure  which  we  are  now  request- 
ing you  to  pass  is  on  the  whole  the  wisest 
and  best  that  could  be  passed  under  the 
circumstances  I  would  even  admit  that  our 
conduct  was  infamous.  But  I  want  to 
know  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  thinks 
of  his  own  conduct  when,  having  assisted 
in  turning  out  the  Government  of  Lord 
Derby  in  1859,  because  they  would  not 
reduce  the  borough  franchise — he,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken,  having  been  one  of 
the  most  active  managers  in  that  intrigue — 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  accepted  office  in 
1860  under  the  Government  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  who,  of  course,  brought  forward 
a  measure  of  Parliamentary  Reform  which 
it  would  appear  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
also  disapproved,  and  more  than  disap- 
proved, inasmuch  as,  although  a  Member 
of  the  Government,  he  privately  and  suc- 
cessfully solicited  his  political  opponents  to 
defeat.  And  yet  this  is  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  talks  of  infamy  !  Sir,  the 
prognostications  of  evil  uttered  by  the  noble 
Lord  I  can  respect,  because  I  know  that 
they  are  sincere — the  warnings  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  I 
treat  in  another  spirit.  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  country  is  in  danger. 
I  think  England  is  safe  in  the  race  of  men 
who  inhabit  her  ;  that  she  is  safe  in  some- 
thing much  more  precious  than  her  accu- 
mulated capital — her  accumulated  experi- 


ence; she  is  safe  in  her  national  character, 
in  her  fame,  in  the  tradition  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  in  that  glorious  future  which  I 
believe  awaits  her. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time  ;  verbal  Amend- 
ment made. 

Bill  pcused, 

CARRIERS'   ACT   AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Mr.  Bazley,  Mr,  Comvfoll  Legh,  Mr,  Wilbra- 
ham  JSgerton,  Mr,  W:  E,  Fortter,) 

[bill  243.]    COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Me.  DILLWYN  moved,  "That  the 
House  should  go  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  that  day  two  months." 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That  **  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  this 
House  will,  upon  this  day  two  months,  resolve 
itself  into  the  said  Committee," — {Mr,  Dillwyn,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  he  had 
received  a  deputation  which  made  out  a 
strong  case  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  but  re- 
commended the  postponement  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  would  strongly 
recommend  a  further  postponement  of  the 
measure. 

Mr.  WHALLET  said,  the  opposition 
originated  from  railway  companies,  the 
Bill  being  an  attempt  to  relieve  traffic 
from  railway  monopoly. 

Mr.  WATEIN  said,  that  if  the  Bill 
was  necessary  for  two  or  three  trades  it 
was  clear  a  general  measure  would  benefit 
all  trades,  and  the  matter  was,  therefore, 
one  to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Question," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Committee  put  off  till  thia  day  two 
months. 

WOODHOUSE  COLLECnON. 

Select  Committee  ajjpointed,  "  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Consul  General 
Saunders  with  reference  to  the  hequest,  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Woodhouse,  of  his  Coins  and  other 
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Antiquities  to  the  Trnstees  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum."— {Mir,  Lowe.) 

And,  on  July  18,  Select  Committee  nominated 
as  follows : — Mr.  Edward  Eoerton,  Mr.  Cabd- 
WBLL,  Mr.  Howes,  Mr.  Latabd,  Mr.  Bkbbsfobd- 
Hope,  Mr.  Arthur  Russell,  and  Mr.  Lowe  : — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records  ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES  (iSLE  OF  MAn)   BILL. 

Cotmdered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  alter  certain  Duties  of  Customs  in  the  Isle 
of  Man. 

Resolution   reported :  —  Bill   ordered  to   be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Dodson,  Mr.  Hunt,  and  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  253.] 

DUKDEB  PBOYISIONAL  ORDERS  COlTFIBMATIOir 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Graham  Montoomert,  Bill 
to  confirm  certain  Provisional  Orders  under  "  The 
General  Police  and  Improvement  (Scotland)  Act, 
1862,"  relating  to  the  burgh  of  Dundee,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Graham  Montoomert  and 
Mr.  Secretary  Gathornb  Hardt. 
Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  257.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
after  Two  o  clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LOttDS, 
Tuesday,  July  16,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Pjublio  Bills— jPtV*<  Reading— 
Prorogation  of  Parliament*  (228);  Turnpike 
Trusts  Arrangements*  (229);  Representation 
of  the  People  (227). 

Committee — Merchant  Shipping  •  (219) ;  Patriotic 
Fund  •(201). 

Report — Ofl9ces  and  Oaths*  (218);  Inclosure 
(No.  2)*  (65). 

Third  Reading — Transubstantiation,  Ac.  Decla- 
ration Abolition  (101);  Trusts  (Scotland)* 
(195),  Ku^  passed, 

PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION   OF  THE    PEOPLE 
BILL— (No.  227.)— ( The  Earl  of  Derby.) 

FIRST   HEADING. 

Bill  read  1»  ;  to  be  printed.  (No.  227). 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  My  Lords,  I 
propose  to  fix  the  second  reading  for  Mon- 
day next,  and  if  the  debate  should  termi- 
nate and  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on 
that  day,  I  should  wish  to  appoint  Friday 
for  the  Committee.  Your  Lordships,  I 
am  sure,  would  desire  at  this  period  of 
the  Session  that  the  Bill  should  be  pro- 


ceeded with  without  unnecessary  delay. 
If  the  debate  does  not  terminate  on  Mon- 
day, and  if  your  Lordships  are  denrous 
that  further  time  should  be  given,  I  shall 
be  prepared  to  fix  the  Committee  for  the 
following  Monday. 

Earl  GREY :  I  think  it  would  be 
much  more  convenient  if  the  Committee 
were  fixed  at  once  for  Monday  week ;  for 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  debate 
on  the  second  reading  will  be  by  no  means 
so  short  as  the  noble  Earl  seems  to  sap- 
pose.  I  do  not  intend  to  oppose  the 
second  reading,  nor  have  I  heard  that  any 
Member  of  your  Lordships'  House  intendi 
to  do  so;  but  it  is  my  intention  before 
the  Bill  is  read  a  second  time  to  move 
a  Resolution,  the  purport  of  which  wiU 
be  to  express  the  opinion  of  the  Hoiue 
to  show  that  the  Bill  requires  consider- 
able amendment.  I  cannot  now  gire 
the  precise  words  of  this  Resolution, 
but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  meet  with  considerable  support.  At 
all  events,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
whole  principle  of  a  Bill  of  such  im- 
portance ought  to  be  discussed  on  &e 
second  reading,  in  order  that  we  may  be 
properly  prepared  to  consider  its  details 
in  Committee.  It  is  necessary,  moreoT^i 
that  there  should  be  some  interval  be- 
tween the  second  reading  and  the  Commit- 
tee, beoausOp  until  the  opinion  of  the  House 
has  been  indicated  to  a  certain  extent  by 
the  proceedings  on  the  second  reading, 
it  is  impossible  for  those  who  object  to 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  to  decide 
upon  what  Amendments  they  will  pro- 
pose. It  is  desirable  that  the  House 
should  not  be  in  any  uncertainty  as  to 
the  date  of  the  Committee,  and  I  there- 
fore trust  the  noble  Earl  wiU  acquiesce  in 
the  propriety  of  at  once  fixing  Monday 
week. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY:  I  can  assure 
the  noble  Earl  that  I  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  unduly  to  hasten  the  progress  of 
the  Bill,  and  I  have  already  said  thatu 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading  should 
not  terminate  on  Monday,  I  shaU  be  ready, 
if  it  is  thought  more  convenient,  to  defer 
the  Committee  till  the  foUowing  Monday. 
At  present  it  would  not  be  regular  to  do 
more  than  fix  the  second  reading,  but  1 
can  assure  the  noble  Earl  that  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  the  general  wish  of  jo^ 
Lordships  as  to  the  time  for  taking  the 
next  stage. 

BiU  ordered  to  be  read  2»  on  Mom 
next. 
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TRANSUBSTANTIATION,  Ac.,  DECLARA- 
TION ABOLITION  BILL— (No.  101.) 
(  The  Earl  of  KxmbtrUy.) 

IHIBD  READINO. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Thu'd  Reading 
read. 

Moy)ed,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*." 
—(The  Earl  of  Kimherley.) 

The  Makqtjess  op  WESTMEATH  said, 
that  he  had  something  more  to  say  than 
"  Not- Content  "  to  the  third  reading. 
From  a  sense  of  duty,  he  felt  bound  to 
call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the 
reports  were  given  by  those  who  were 
engaged  to  do  so.  Their  Lordships  would 
remember  several  points  to  which  he  al« 
luded  the  last  time  this  Bill  was  under 
consideration,  not  one  of  which  was  given 
in  the  newspaper  reports.  There  was  one 
point  in  particular,  which  referred  to  the 
isolated  position  in  which  the  Sovereign 
would  be  placed  by  the  operation  of  the 
Billy  which  it  was  material  should  appear, 
but  which  had  been  altogether  omitted. 
He  begged  to  observe  in  the  outset,  that 
many  of  their  Lordships  might  believe 
tiiat  the  reports  of  what  passed  in  the 
House  were  generally  pretty  faithfully 
given  by  those  who  were  appointed  to 
record  them.  Nothing  could  be  more 
fEdlacious  than  such  an  opinion.  He  had 
often  read  and  heard,  without  saying  a 
word  to  contradict  it,  that  it  was  very  ex- 
traordinary that  the  debates  in  Parliament 
were  generally  so  accurately  reported.  It 
was  said  that  there  was  such  a  diversity 
of  speakers,  and  the  difficulty  of  unravell- 
ing points  upon  which  the  speakers  them- 
selves were  not  clear  was  so  great,  that 
the  manner  in  which  the  task  of  the  re- 
porter was  executed  was  deserving  of 
praise.  He  was  well  aware  that  many 
of  the  gentlemen  filling  the  office  of  editor 
of  newspapers  were  men  of  the  highest  at- 
tainments in  literature,  and  admirably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  their  sphere.  But 
there  was  a  Jesuitical  treachery  in  action  in 
the  reporters'  gallery,  with  a  view  to  the  fal- 
sification of  the  reports.  He  had  a  voice 
which  could  be  heard  in  every  part  of  the 
House;  he  knew  what  he  said  was  plain 
enough,  and  that  he  did  say  that  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  create  a  most  in- 
vidious and  insulting  isolation  as  regarded 
the^  Sovereign.  Not  one  single  syllable 
which  he  said  upon  that  point  was  given  in 
any  newspaper  which  he  read.  He  would 
take,  byway  of  example,  The  Times  news- 


paper, which  was  supposed  to  give  a  faith- 
ful report  of  their  proceedings.  He  knew 
it  was  a  most  admirably  conducted  journal 
in  many  respects,  but  not  a  syllable  of 
what  he  had  said  on  the  point  to  which 
he  alluded  had  been  given  in  The  Times. 
There  was  another  subject  also  to  which 
he  referred — namely,  a  sermon  which  had 
been  preached  in  one  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic chapels  in  Dublin,  in  which  the  au- 
dience were  desired  by  the  preacher  to 
pray  especially  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
to  no  one  else,  for  this  reason,  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  had  been  staunch  to  her  Son 
in  His  sufferings  upon  the  cross  when  His 
Father  deserted  Him,  as  was  proved, 
said  the  preacher,  by  His  having  com- 
plained of  the  desertion.  Now  that  op- 
probrious blasphemy  had  been  enunciated 
in  Dublin,  and  he  adduced  it  as  a  proof 
of  the  soundness  of  the  declaration  which 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley) 
was  anxious  to  do  away  with.  Not  a 
single  word  of  that  was  given  in  The 
Times  newspaper  or  any  other  newspaper 
he  had  seen.  To  show  how  base  and  how 
cowardly  the  proceeding  was,  he  would  state 
that  every  iota  of  the  legal  argument  which 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  delivered  was 
given  seriatim.  So  the  reporters  heard  every 
word  of  that  argument,  and  gave  all  the 
points,  but  not  a  word  of  any  of  the  points 
to  which  he  himself  had  called  attention. 
Indeed,  the  reporter  wound  up  with  this 
observation — *•  The  noble  Marquess  asked 
what  was  to  become  of  his  Motion  ?"  And 
then  was  added,  "  Laughter."  Now  there 
was  in  "another  place"  a  squad  of  persons 
told  off  to  do  the  laughter,  which  was  to 
carry  weight  with  the  public  as  an  argu- 
ment, and  to  put  honest  men,  acting  in 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  in  a  contemp- 
tible position.  Such  was  the  political  ani- 
mus  which  was  shown  in  the  reports  of 
their  Lordships*  proceedings.  It  was  al- 
most a  reproach  to  their  Lordships  that 
one  of  their  number  should  have  to  adduce 
instances  of  this  foul  play,  and  that  tbeir 
Lordships  should  not  devise  some  other 
method  of  having  their  debates  reported. 
He  had  frequently,  in  former  Sessions, 
mentioned  to  the  Chairman  of  Committees 
instances  of  foul  play  on  the  part  of  those 
reporters,  and  his  noble  Friend's  answer 
was  that  the  reports  were,  all  things  con- 
sidered, wonderfully  well  given.  Well, 
he  (the  Marquess  of  Westmeath)  admitted 
that;  but  he  maintained,  nevertheless, 
that  there  was  a  system  carried  on  by  the 
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Jesuits,  and  bj  the  TJItramontaiie  party, 
with  the  view  of  gaining  people  over  to 
their  faith,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
giye  false  impressions  of  facts,  incidents, 
and  individuals  to  the  pablic ;  and  he 
thought  that  a  person,  feeling  as  he  did, 
was  justified  in  calling  attention  to  the 
matter.  He  knew  the  machinery  of 
Jesuitism ;  he  knew  the  Ultramontane 
party,  and  what  they  were  about ;  he 
had  always  denounced  them,  and  would 
continue  to  denounce  them.  He  cared 
not  for  their  enmity,  he  despised  their 
praise,  and  he  would  continue  to  do  so. 
He  had  now  proved  his  charge,  and  it  was 
for  their  Lordships  to  consider  whether 
something  should  not  be  done  to  put  an 
end  to  the  detestable  and  infernal  system 
which  he  had  brought  under  their  notice. 

On  Question  ?  Resolved  in  the  Affirma- 
tive ;  Bill  read  3*  accordingly,  and  passed. 

LOCAL  GOVERNMENT   SUPPLEMENTAL 

(No.  5.)  BILL— (No.  166.) 

(  The  Earl  of  Belmore,) 

COMHITTEK. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  House  to  be 
put  into  a  Committee  read. 

Eabl  BEAUCHAMP  said,  that  this 
Bill  repealed  in  the  Malvern  Local  Im- 
provement Act  of  1858  certain  clauses  in- 
serted for  his  protection,  without  any 
notice  given  to  himself.  Now,  he  thought 
that  persons  whose  rights  were  so  affected 
should  have  full  notice  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  proposed  to  deal  with  their 
property.  He  should  probably  be  told 
that  there  was  a  saving  clause  at  the  end 
of  the  Provisional  Order,  but  he  doubted 
whether  that  would  be  effectual ;  and  he 
should  move  the  postponement  of  the 
Bill  for  a  fortnight,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
tunity might  be  afforded  to  owners  of 
the  property  affected  to  consider  what 
steps  they  ought  to  take. 

The  £abl  of  BELMORE  said,  that  this 
measure  passed  through  the  House  of 
Commons  as  an  unopposed  Bill;  but  of 
course  if  the  noble  Earl  thought  that  his 
rights  were  injuriously  affected,  he  had  a 
right  to  present  a  Petition  and  be  heard  by 
counsel  against  the  Bill. 

Lord  KEDESDALE  suggested  that  as 
the  Bill  in  that  case  must  go  before  a 
Select  Committee,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  discharge  the  Order  and  leave  no  day 
fixed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Bill. 

Order  discharged. 
The  Marquoss  of  Wettmeath 


CONSTABULARY  (IRELAND)-CASE  OF 
SUB-CONSTABLE  JENNINGS. 

ADDRESS  FOB  PAPERS. 

The  Earl  op  LEITRIM  moved-- 

That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty  praying  that  Her  Majesty  will  be  gem- 
onsiy  pleased  to  direct  that  there  be  laid  on  the 
Table  of  this  Hoose : 

1.  Copy  of  the  Informations  taken  by  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  Coonty  of  Leitrim 
against  Sub-Constable  Richard  Jenniofs,  sU* 
tioned  at  Ganragh  in  the  Barony  of  Mobill,  for 
Penary  and  for  endeayonring  to  dissoade  Hugh 
M'Oastin  from  giving  Evidence  on  the  Trial  of 
one  Francis  Cannon  charged  with  an  indietsUe 
Misdemeanor,  and  by  soliciting  him  to  letve  the 
Country  until  his  Trial  would  be  over  :  Also, 

2.  Copy  of  the  Report  made  to  Her  Majwty'i 
Ooyernment ;  together  with  the  Minutes  o(  the 
Evidence  given  at  the  Trial  of  the  aboro*men' 
tioned  Francis  Cannon  at  the  Ute  Spring  Aniiei 
for  the  County  of  Leitrim  :  And  also, 

8.  Copy  of  the  Opinion  of  Her  Majesty'i  Ia» 
Officers  m  Ireland  upon  the  above  DocumeDti; 
together  with  such  other  Papers  as  Her  Msjeity's 
Government  may  think  proper  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  this  House,  exhibiting  the  Reason  wh; 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  take  farther 
Proceedings  against  the  said  Sub-Constable  Jen- 
nings for  the  Crimes  imputed  to  him.— ( TA*  M 
Clements.) 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY  aaid,  he  knew 

nothing  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  he 

would  have  inquiry  made  into  it,  and  if 

the  Papers  could  he  properly  produced,  he 

should  be  ready  to  lay  them  on  the  table. 

It  was,  however,  contrary  to  all  practice 

to  produce  an  Opinion  of  the  Law  Officers 

of  the   Crown.     He  would,  if  possible, 

produce  all  the  information  without  such 

Opinion. 

Motion  (hy  Leave  of  the  House)  ««* 
drawn. 

PBOBOGATION  OP  PAELIAMENT  BIIX  [H-L] 
a  Bill  to  simplify  the  Forms  of  Prorogition 
during  the  Recess  of  Parliament — Was  P'^^^ff, 
by  The  Lord  Chahcbllob;  read  1».    (No.S».) 

House  adjourned  at  Six  o'dj* 
to  Thursday  next,  a  qojrttf 

before  Fire  o^cloei. 
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flOTTSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  16, 1867. 

MINUTES.]-~N«w  Writs  Issdbd— /V  Glou- 
cester County  (Western  Division),  v.  Sir  John 
Bolt,  knight,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Oourt  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery ;  for  Andoyer,  v.  Sir  John 
Burgess  Karslake,  knight,  Attorney  General ; 
for  Cambridge  University,  t/.  Charles  Jasper 
Selwyn,  esquire,  Solicitor  General;  for  Co- 
Tentry,  v.  Morgan  Treheme,  esquire,  deceased ; 
for  Birmingham,  v.  William  Soholefield,  esquire, 
deceased. 

PuBuo  Bills— Or(2er«<2— Intestates'  Widows  and 
Children  (Scotland)  •  ;  Sewage.* 

Second  Beading  —  Increase  of  the  Episcopate 
[213]. 

Coinmtt^— Investment  of  Trust  Funds  [107]. 

JRepcrt — Hours  of  Labour  Regulation*  [63  A 
258]  (No.  443) ;  Investment  of  Trust  Funds 
[197  <b  269]. 

Third  lUadiw^—TeBiB  AboUtion  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  [16],  and  pasted. 

Withdrawn-^Arrest  for  Debt  Abolition  (Ireland)* 
[110} 


TELEGRAPHIC  AND  POSTAL  SYSTEMS. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  AEROYD  Baid,  be  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whe- 
tber  the  Postmaster  Geoeral  has  taken 
any  further  steps  towards  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  Telegraphic  and  Postal  systems 
of  the  country  since  the  subject  was 
brought  under  his  notice  in  February  last 
by  the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce ? 

Mb.  HUNT  said,  the  Postmaster  Ge- 
neral had  been  unable  to  take  any  step, 
because  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  neces- 
sary for  the  purpose.  As  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  said  yesterday,  the  subject  was  still 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government. 


COMMODORE    WISEMAN   AND    THE 
TURKISH  NAVY.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  it  is  true  that 
Commodore  Sir  William  Wiseman  has  been 
appointed  head  of  the  Naval  Council  to 
the  Turkish  Government,  for  the  purpose 
of  re-organizing  the  Turkish  navy  ;  if  so, 
whether  that  Officer  has  previously  retired 
from  Her  Majesty's  service;  and,  if  not, 
whether  the  lending  of  British  Officers  to 
the  Porte  for  such  a  purpose,  in  the  very 
crisis  of  the  Cretan  insurrection,  is,  in  the 
opiaioQ  of  Her  Majesty's  Government;  con- 


sistent with   their  declared  principle  of 
non-intervention  ? 

Lord  STANLEY :  In  answer  to  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  I  beg  to 
state  that  when  the  sanction  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Go  Vermont  was  given  to  a  British 
officer  being  employed  to  assist  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  Turkish  navy — follow- 
ing a  course  for  which  there  are  various 
precedents — it  was  my  belief  that  long 
before  that  appointment  could  take  effect 
this  Cretan  business  would  have  been 
settled  one  way  of  the  other.  As  that  is 
not  the  case,  I  have  since  that  time  agreed 
with  my  right  hon.  Friend  at  the  head  of 
the  Admiralty  and  the  Turkish  Government 
that  this  appointment  should  not  be  can- 
celled, but  suspended  for  a  time. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL:  Am  I  to 
understand  from  the  noble  Lord's  Answer 
that  Sir  William  Wiseman  will  not  proceed 
to  Turkey  and  will  not  take  any  charge 
in  this  business  as  long  as  the  hostilities 
continue  ? 

LoBD  STANLEY :  At  any  rate  he  will 
not  proceed  at  present.  The  appointment 
has  been  suspended. 

IRELAND— WEIGHTS    AND   MEASURES. 

QUESTION. 

SiB  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  respect 
to  the  inspection  of  weights  and  measures 
in  that  part  of  the  metropolitan  district 
which  is  outside  the  limits  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Whe- 
ther he  has  received  the  Opinion  of  the 
Law  Officers  on  the  case  which  he  promised 
to  lay  before  them  ;  and  whether  he  does 
not  consider  that  legislation  will  be  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances  ? 

Lord  NAAS  said,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Law  Officers  that  legislation  on  this 
subject  was  necessary,  and  therefore  a 
short  Bill  would  be  introduced. 


THE  CATTLE  TRADE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  DODSON  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council,  Whether  there  is  any  Act  of 
Parliament  or  Order  in  Council  which  pre- 
scribes that  no  sheep,  goats,  swine,  or 
horses  shall  be  admitted  to  a  Fair  or 
Market  without  a  licence,  or  removed  from 
it  without  a  pass,  where  such  Fair  or 
Market  is  one  at  which  Cattle,  as  defined 
by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  24th  day 
of  March,  1866,  are  not  exposed  for  sale; 
and,   whether  local  authorities  have  any 
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power  to  require  the  uae  of  such  licences 
or  passes  for  sheep,  goats,  swine,  or 
horses  in  the  case  of  Fairs  or  Markets  at 
which  Cattle  are  not  exposed  for  sale;  and, 
if  so,  what  Act  or  Order  in  Council  gives 
that  power  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU :  Under 
section  3  of  the  Order  in  Council  of  No- 
yemher  7th,  1866,  no  "animal"  can  he 
admitted  to  a  market  without  a  store-stock 
licence,  nor  taken  from  it  without  a  mar- 
ket pass  ;  and  "  animal "  is  defined  by  the 
Order  in  Council  of  March  24th,  1864,  to 
be  "sheep,  lambs,  goats,  and  swine,  as 
well  as  cattle."  Yet  sheep,  lambs,  goats, 
and  swine  may  be  sold  in  markets  not 
licensed  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  in  any 
county  of  England  except  Essex,  and  may 
be  taken  to  and  from  each  market  without 
licence  or  pass. 

Mr.  DODSON  asked,  Whether  there 
was  any  power  on  the  part  of  any  local 
authorities  to  insist  on  the  use  of  a  store- 
stock  licence  or  other  pass,  if  animals, 
other  than  cattle,  were  sent  to  a  fair 
or  market  not  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
cattle  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  :  Not 
unless  the  market  is  licensed  for  the  sale 
of  cattle. 


QUEEN  ANNE*S  BOUNTY-OFFICE. 

QTTFSTIOK. 

Mr.  BOUVERIE  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Home  Department,  Whether  he  will  un- 
dertake that  any  appointments  to  be  made 
in  the  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty-Office  shall 
be  subject  to  any  Recommendations  which 
may  be  made  to  Parliament,  and  any 
legislation  on  the  subject  during  the  ensu- 
ing Session  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  he 
had  not  been  aware  that  such  Recom- 
mendations were  probable  ;  but  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  directed  atten- 
tion to  that  subject  the  Government  would 
give  it  their  consideration. 

IRELAND— TRINITT.COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 

aUESTIOK. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
When  the  Returns  relating  to  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  ordered  on  the  27th  of 
June,  will  be  presented  to  the  House  ? 

Lord  NAAS  said,  the  Returns  should 
be  presented  as  soon  as  possible. 


INDIA  OFFICE— STATE  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT TO  THE  SULTAN. 

QTJESTIOir. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  expenses  of  ^  the  Ball  about  to 
be  given  to  the  Sultan  at  the  India  Hoose 
are  to  be  charged  upon  the  Revenues  of 
India ;  and  further,  to  ask  why,  wben 
an  European  Monarch  visits  this  country, 
the  only  public  State  entertainment  giren 
to  him  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  people  o( 
India  ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  said, 
that  the  Ball  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  and  the  Council  of  India  were 
about  to  give  to  the  Sultan  at  the  Indii 
Office  would  be  paid  for  out  of  the  R^ 
venues  of  India.  With  regard  to  the 
second  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question,  he  thought  he  had  put  his  Qne§- 
tion  under  circumstances  of  misappre- 
hension. He  (Sir  Stafford  Northeote)  was 
reluctant  in  that  House  to  refer  mmeee!- 
sarily  to  statements  in  the  newspapen, 
but  he  could  not  help  thinking  that  eome 
misapprehension  had  arisen  in  coosequeQce 
of  the  manner  in  which  the -proposed  en- 
tertainment to  the  Sultan  was  annoanced 
in  the  newspapers.  It  was  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  determined  to 
give  an  official  entertainment  to  the 
Sultan,  and  had  delegated  that  dutjto 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  aod  that 
the  charge  was  to  be  borne  by  there- 
venues  of  India,  or  something  to  that  effect 
Now,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
done  anything  of  that  kind  he  thought 
they  would  have  been  open  to  the  charge 
of  something  not  very  creditable  to  the 
hospitality  of  England,  or  perhaps  not 
altogether  creditable  to  the  Government; 
and  he  could  certainly  say  that  if  soch  a 
proposal  had  been  made  to  the  Council  of 
India,  the  Council  of  India  would  not 
have  acceded  to  it,  but  would  hare 
deemed  it  their  duty  to  reject  a  pro- 
posal made  in  those  terms.  But  that  va> 
not  at  all  what  had  taken  place.  What 
had  taken  place  was  this — Her  Majestj  s 
Government  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
origination  of  that  matter  in  the  fiwt  J"' 
stance.  Her  Majesty's  Government  bad 
made  certain  arrangements  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  and  after  those  ar- 
rangements had  been  made,  and  after 
certain  other  arrangements  had  also  w^ 
made  with  a  view  to  the  Sultan's  v»h 
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it  occurred  to  him  tbat  it  would  be  rigbt 
for  the  Council  of  India,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  yisit  of  the  Sultan  and  on  that  of  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt  to  this  country,  to  make 
some  manifestations  of  their  obligations  to 
those  Sovereigns  for  the  services  they 
had  rendered  to  India,  and  especially  for 
the  facilities  they  had  afforded  to  our 
communications  by  sea  and  land,  and  also 
by  way  of  telegraph,  between  England  and 
India.  Another  consideration  also  weighed 
with  him.  The  new  India  Office  was  al- 
most ready  for  occupation,  and  it  appeared 
to  him  desirable  that  they  should,  on  an 
occasion  of  that  sort,  which  naturally  ex- 
cited some  interest  in  India,  endeavour  to 
show  that  the  Government  of  India  in  this 
country  was  a  separate  and  an  existing  in- 
stitution ;  that  it  held  a  certain  position 
here,  and  that  it  was  treated  with  respect 
by  those  great  potentates  to  whom  many 
of  our  Mahomedan  subjects  in  India,  and 
also  the  Mahomedan  Princes,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's allies,  looked  with  considerable 
respect.  It,  therefore,  did  occur  to  him 
that  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  they 
should  receive  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy 
at  their  new  office.  He  made  that  sug- 
gestion to  the  Council  of  India,  and  they 
entirely  approved  it.  They  felt,  as  he  did, 
tbat  there  was  no  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
dominions  where  greater  sensitiveness 
would  exist  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Sultan  was  received  than  among  our  Ma- 
homedan subjects  and  Mahomedan  allies  ; 
and  they  were  anxious  that  honour  should 
be  done  to  those  Sovereigns.  With  their 
consent  he  had  requested  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  to  for- 
ward an  invitation  on  their  behalf  to  the 
Saltan.  He  had  also. sent  a  letter  to 
Lord  Derby,  asking  him  whether  he  saw 
any  objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  course 
proposed.  Beyond  Lord  Derby's  saying 
he  saw  no  objection  to  such  an  invitation 
being  sent,  and  his  noble  Friend  the 
Foreign  Secretary's  undertaking  to  for- 
ward that  invitation  in  the  regular  manner, 
this  invitation  had  not  proceeded  in  any 
way  from  the  Government  of  this  country, 
but  simply  from  the  Government  of  India; 
and  he  was  bound  to  say  that  he  did  not 
think  it  was  at  all  an  improper  way  of 
spending  a  small  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  India.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that 
the  occasion  was  one  which  would  pos- 
sess interest  for  members  of  the  Mahome- 
dan persuasion  generally,  especially  for  the 
Natives  of  India.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
would  remember  the  sort  of  feeling  which 


existed  during  the  late  mutiny  in  that 
country,  and  how  the  Sultan  was  spoken 
of  as  a  kind  of  national  head  of  the  Ma- 
homedan religion ;  it,  under  those  circum- 
stances, appeared  to  him  that  it  was  de- 
sirable in  the  interests  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire to  treat  him  with  becoming  respect 
on  his  arrival  among  us,  as  he  treated  the 
Indian  Government  with  respect  by  pay- 
ing them  the  compliment  of  accepting 
their  invitation.  What  had  been  done  in 
the  matter  had  been  done  purely  on  public 
grounds,  and  he  was  desirous  that  the  in- 
vitation should  he  regarded  as  in  no  sense 
the  act  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

RAILWAY  COMPANIES  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  What  is  the  present  position  of  the 
•*  Railway  Companies  Bill,"  which  has 
recently  been  reported  on  by  a  Select 
Committee  ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
propose  to  make  any  modifications  therein 
at  the  instance  of  the  parties,  who  object 
to  the  sale  of  insolvent  Railways  ? 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  the  Bill 
had  been  read  a  second  time  in  the  House 
of  Lords  and  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, who  he  believed  were  considering 
it  at  the  present  moment.  Qe  could  not 
yet  state  what  modifications  they  might 
suggest,  but  be  had  very  little  doubt  that 
the  Bill  would  come  down  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days. 

MEETING  IN  ROYAL  PARKS  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Home 
Secretary,  Whether  this  Bill  was  intended 
to  be  proceeded  with  ;  and,  if  so,  when  it 
would  be  taken  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
he  was  not  able  to  give  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man a  definite  answer  ;  but  he  had  put  the 
Bill  down  for  Thursday  next,  with  a  view 
of  then  fixing  a  day  for  going  on  with  it. 

THE   NAVAL  REVIEW.— QUESTION. 
MOTION  FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 

Colonel  GILPIN  asked.  Whether  it 
had  been  finally  determined  that  the  pro- 
posed Naval  Review  was  to  take  place  to- 
morrow or  not  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  regretted  to  say  that,  in  the  ab* 
sence  of  bis  right  hon.  Friend  the  First 
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Lord  of  the  Admiraltj,  he  ooald  giTO 
the  House  do  poaitive  iDformation  on  the 
Buhject.  The  Renew,  he  helieyed,  de- 
pended upon  eircumstances,  over  which 
the  Gofemment  had  no  control.  He 
hegged  to  move,  in  anticipation  of  its 
coming  off,  that  the  House  at  its  rising,  do 
adjourn  till  Thursday. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Moved,  **  Thai,  on  Thondmy  and  Friday  next, 
this  House  will  meet  at  Twelve  o'clock,  subject 
to  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  sittings  of  the 
House  on  Wednesday."— {ifr.  Chancelhr  of  the 
Exchequer.) 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  said,  it  would  appear 
that  the  House  was  about  to  adjourn  over 
to-morrow  for  the  purpose  of  being  able  to 
attend  the  Naval  Review,  without  knowing 
whether  that  event  would  really  take  place 
or  not.  They  were  resolved,  in  other 
words,  to  have  a  day's  holiday,  without 
knowing  whether  the  promised  amusement 
would  or  would  not  be  provided.  Now  he, 
for  one,  doubted  the  wisdom  and  propriety 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  as  a  body, 
deciding  to  take  a  holiday  with  the  object 
of  having  a  day's  enjoyment  when  there 
was  a  pressure  of  public  business.  That 
was  altogether  a  new  thing,  and  there  was 
but  one  precedent  for  it  in  its  history.  He 
hoped  the  present  occasion  would  be  the 
last  on  which  such  a  course  would  be 
taken,  for  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  which 
was  not  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  The  House  of  Commons  was  not 
part  of  the  pageant  of  the  country.  It 
was  the  Sovereign  whose  duty  it  really 
was  to  display  the  State  of  this  great 
nation.  The  House  of  Commons  was  no 
part  and  parcel  of  that  State.  They  had 
their  own  proper  duties  to  discharge,  and 
it  was  no  business  of  theirs  to  vote  them- 
selves a  holiday  under  such  circumstances. 
In  speaking  thus,  he  was,  he  feared,  lay- 
ing down  an  unpopular  doctrine  ;  but,  be 
that  as  it  might,  it  was  at  all  events  quite 
clear  that  the  House  were  entitled  to  be 
informed  whether  there  was  to  be  a  Review 
or  not. 

Lord  STANLEY  replied  that  the  un- 
derstanding  on  which  the  House  was  to 
adjourn  till  Thursday  was  that  the  Review 
should  take  place  to-morrow.  Of  course 
the  Government  were  not  responsible  for 
the  state  of  the  weather,  and  it  was  pos- 
sible that  such  a  state  of  the  weather  might 
arise  as  would  make  it  undesirable  to  hold 
the  Review. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  intimated  that  it  would 

The  Chanoelhr  of  the  JExehequer 


be  for  the  eonrenienoe  of  hon.  Uemben 
that  they  should  receive  some  definite  in. 
formation  on  the  subject  before  the  Hooie 
broke  up. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


LANDED  ESTATES  (IRELAND). 
RESOLUnOK. 

Mb.  O'BEIRNE,  in  rising  to  mote  la 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  on  the  subject 
of  a  loan  for  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of 
landed  estates  in  Ireland  brought  into  ths 
Landed  Estates  Court  of  Ireland,  wiUi  the 
view  to  encourage  and  assist  an  iadepea- 
dent  proprietary  of  small  freehold  estttei 
in  that  country,  said,  that  he  did  not  eos- 
ceal  from  himself  in  the  least  the  extreme 
importance  of  the  task  which  he  had  nIlde^ 
taken,  nor  could  he  avoid  an  expression  of 
regret  that  the  question  had  not  fallen  into 
abler  and  more  experienced  hands.  The 
social  and  political  condition  of  Ireland  bid 
for  many  years  occupied  the  attention,  not 
alone  of  that  House,  but  of  the  whde 
kingdom.  It  was  a  .subject  which  bad 
engaged  the  energies  of  their  most  pro- 
found thinkers,  of  their  ablest  writen, 
and  it  had  presented  to  many  Admiois- 
trations  a  problem  which  he  regretted  to 
say  still  remained  unsolved.  Tet  he  be- 
lieved that  if  that  problem  were  only  fairly 
and  temperately  taken  in  hand  it  woald  be 
found  there  was  no  real  difficulty  in  its 
solution.  For  the  last  sixty-seven  jeirs 
Ireland  had  been  in  close  union  with  Eng- 
land, and  yet  he  found  that  no  penna- 
nant,  no  wholesome  result,  had  followed 
that  union.  Hon.  Gentlemen  might  sup- 
pose that  in  arguing  this  question  he  was 
taking  an  extreme  view.  He  wished  to 
heaven  that  it  was  so.  He  wished  that  be 
oould  believe  that  that  union  had  broogbt 
with  it  the  advantages  which  he  freely  and 
cordially  admitted  it  might  have  brought, 
but  he  maintained  that  its  results  amplj 
proved  that  it  had,  been  a  failure ;  and  in 
saying  this  he  wished  to  guard  againat  its 
being  understood  that  he  desired  any  alte- 
ration whatever  in  the  Act  of  Union.  What 
he  did  desire  was  simply  that  the  spinti 
the  letter  and  the  principle  of  that  union, 
should  be  closely  adhered  to,  and  that  the 
feelings  which  governed  the  men  who  pro- 
posed it  should  be  carried  out  in  their  in- 
tegrity. But  if  those  principles  had  been 
disregarded,  and  if,  in  consequence,  the 
results  of  the  union  had,  as  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  show,  been  disastrous,  not  only 
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to  Ireland  but  to  the  United  Kingdom,  he 
did  say  that  it  was  time  for  the  Legisla- 
ture of  England  to  interfere  to  bring  about 
a  change  in  so  unjust  a  state  of  things. 
The  land  question — that  weary  land  ques- 
tion— had  been  for  many  years  the  leading 
thought  of  the  Irish  mind,  and  he  did  not 
think  the  House  could  feel  much  surprise 
that  it  should  be  so.  One  of  the  earliest 
acts  of  this  country  in  connection  with 
Ireland  was  an  act  of  despoilment,  by 
which  a  great  bulk  of  the  land  was  made 
to  change  hands ;  it  was  what  was  after- 
wards known  as  the  Act  of  Settlement. 
From  the  date  of  that  Act  to  the  present 
day  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the 
people  had  felt  that  they  had  been  robbed 
of  their  property.  But  there  was  an  in- 
terval when  the  nation  might  seem  to  have 
been  weaned  from  the  ordinary  nutriment 
of  its  discontent — he  meant  the  brilliant 
period  between  1782  and  1800.  That  was 
the  period  when  Ireland  enjoyed  an  un- 
fettered legislation.  The  change  that  took 
place  in  these  eighteen  years  was  a  striking 
one.  In  the  years  before  1712  the  records 
of  our  country's  history  show  that  a  course 
of  legislation  had  been  pursued  towards 
Ireland  which  was  highly  discreditable. 
That  great  statesman,  Mr.  Pitt,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  relations  which  had  prevailed 
between  the  two  countries,  said — 

"  The  object  aimed  at  is  to  make  Ireland  com- 
pletely subservient  to  the  interests  of  England, 
and  to  draw  all  the  profit  and  advantage  that 
could  be  made  out  of  the  connection  without 
taking  a  single  step  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country/' 

In  another  year  he  used  this  language — 

'*  Ireland  has  long  felt  the  narrow  policy  of 
Great  Britain,  which,  founded  on  views  of  trade 
and  commercial  advantages,  and  inspired  by  sel- 
fish motives,  has  treated  her  with  partiality  and 
neglect,  and  never  looked  on  her  prosperity  as 
that  of  the  nation  at  large.'* 

Similar  language  was  adopted  by  Lord 
Grenvllle,  Arthur  Toung,  and  many  others. 
But  what  followed  ?  As  soon  as  the  Irish 
people  had  achieved  their  independence 
through  the  manly  efforts  of  the  Volunteers 
of  1782,  a  time  of  prosperity  ensued,  which 
was  described  by  Lord  Plunket,  than  whom  ' 
DO  man  never  lived  who  was  better  com- 
petent to  estimate  its  full  extent  and  effect, 
as  one  in  which  the  trade  and  manufac- 
tures of  Ireland  flourished  beyond  those  of 
any  other  country,  and  Lord  Clare,  in 
1799,  thus  expressed  himself — 

"  No  nation  in  the  civilized  world  has  advanced 
in  cnltiyationi  in  trade,  in  agriculture  and  manu- 


factures, with  the  same  extraordinary  and  un- 
exampled rapidity." 

In  the  midst  of  this  prosperity  came  the 
Union.     He  did  not  desire  to  dwell  on  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  that  Union.  He 
had  no  disposition  to  touch,  except  very 
{ lightly,  on  that  dark  page  of  our  national 
history,    which   contained   the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  annihilation  by  themselves 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,   unparalleled  as 
that  proceeding  was  in  any  history;  but 
had  the  Union,  such  as  it  was,  been  carried 
out  in  a  fair  spirit,  and  measures  passed 
that  were  calculated  to  cherish  feelings  of 
conciliation  and  harmony,  he  believed  that 
large  benefits  might  have  been  realized  by 
both  countries.     That  was  not  the  case  ; 
it  was  a  union  of   the    strong   with  the 
weak;  a  union  in  name  and  not  in  reality 
— a  union  which  deprived  Ireland  of  her 
trade,  and  her  people  of  employment,  which 
threw  her  back  on  the  land,  and  thus  pro- 
duced agrarian  outrages,  absenteeism,  in- 
creased  taxation,  and   disorganization   of 
the  people.     More  than  that,  it  uprooted 
her  nationality  and  paralyzed  her  industry, 
leaving  her,  after  sixty- seven  years,  in  a 
state  which  was  a  blot  upon  the  escutcheon 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  which  cried 
aloud  not  only  to  that  House,  but  to  the 
Empire  and  to  Europe  generally,  shame 
upon  the    legislation  which   permitted  a 
large  portion  of  our  territories  to  be  so  go- 
verned, or  rather  to  be  occupied.     I  have 
no    desire   to    dwell   upon   these    painful 
passages,  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
advert  to  them  in  order  to  lead  the  House 
to  think  with   me,  as  I  hope  it  will  be 
disposed  to  think,  that  land  is  really  the 
cause  of  the  serious   disturbances   which 
have  been  witnessed  in  Ireland  at  all  times 
within  the  last  century.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  interval  between  1782  and  1800, 
the  legislators  of  that  period  possessed  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
the  laws  that  were  adapted  to  the  country, 
as  the  result  demonstrated,  for  they  had 
produced   an  enormous   and   unparalleled 
mcrease  in  the  social  welfare  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  nation.     From   the   period  of 
1800  to  the  present  time  many  results  of 
a  different  and  less  wise  system,  tending 
to  the  destruction  of  all  our  trade,  were 
to  be  found  as  a  natural  consequence.  The 
population,  being  without  any  occupation 
or  employment,  were  forced  to  fall  upon 
the  soil  for  their  food.    What  but  outrages 
and  violence  could  be  the  result  of  a  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  land,  which  was,  in 
fact;  nothing  but  a  struggle  for  existence  ? 
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Are  we  DOt  called  upon  to  deal  with  thia 
particular  question  ?  If  it  be  a  fact  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  diflScuUies  of  the 
country  do  arise  from  the  state  of  the  land 
tenure,  am  I  not  justified  in  asking  the 
House  to  consider  that  subject  as  at  least 
one  of  the  obstacles  that  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  welfare  of  the  countrj  ?  If  I  am 
wrong  in  attributing  the  whole  disorgani- 
zation into  which  we  are  thrown  to  the 
state  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  question, 
no  hon.  Member,  I  am  sure,  will  stand  up 
in  his  place  and  contend  that  a  large 
amount  of  misery  and  wrong  is  directly 
traceable  to  that  particular  source.  If, 
then,  the  House  agree  with  me  that  the 
land  question  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  evils 
with  which  we  hare  to  cope,  it  becomes 
us  to  look  out  for  a  remedy,  and  I  ask 
Goremment  to  propose  one  ?  [The  hon. 
Member  here  referred  to  the  opinions  of 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  Daly,  Mr. 
Goulburn,  Sir  George  Lewis,  Earl  Eim> 
berley,  and  others,  in  reference  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  improved  legislation  upon  the 
land  question.]  The  next  question  to  look 
at  was  the  question  of  the  capability  and 
means  of  purchase.  The  average  value  of 
the  landed  estates  which  passed  through 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  in  each  of 
the  six  years  ending  1860  was  £1,500,000. 
The  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks  were  the 
best  evidence  of  means  to  purchase,  and  he 
found  that  in  1859  they  were  £16,000,000, 
and  were  now  about  £14,000,000.  The 
number  of  accounts  at  the  banks  not  ex- 
ceeding £500  each  was  12,500 ;  that  of 
accounts  not  exceeding  £1,000  was  3,600; 
and  that  of  accounts  not  exceeding  £1,500 
was  2,000.  It  was  unnecessary  to  debate 
the  advantages  of  the  small  proprietary 
system  ;  there  was  a  host  of  authorities, 
and  be  need  not  quote  more  than  one  or 
two.  The  hon.  Member  for  Westminster 
(Mr.  Stuart  Mill)  in  his  able  work, 
says— 

"Nothing  can  be  done  for  Ireland  without 
transforming  her  cottier  tenantrj  into  sometbing 
else.  Those  who  know  neither  Ireland  nor  any 
other  country  propose  to  transform  them  into 
hired  labourers.  I  contend  that  the  object  should 
be  to  transform  them,  as  far  as  possible,  into 
landed  proprietors,  which  would  elevate  them 
irom  a  miserable  and  degraded  condition  into  one 
of  ease  and  comfort." 

The  example  of  Prussia,  and  the  great 
change  which  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury transformed  a  people  of  poor  down- 
trodden serfs  into  one  of  wealthy  cultivators 
and  formidable  soldiers,  was  well  known. 
That  result  was  obtained  by  what  we  should 
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consider  a  complete  rerolntion,  and  a  totil 
sacrifice  of  rights  of  individuals,  for  tbs 
proprietors  were  required  to  abandon  three- 
fourths  of  their  property.  But  the  cooie- 
quence  was,  that  the  remaining  fourth  be- 
came BO  enormously  increased  in  valoe  u 
to  be  more  than  equal  to  the  former  taIqo 
of  the  whole.  To  the  opinion  he  had 
quoted  he  might  add  that  of  Sir  M.  Eaye, 
who  declares  that  no  country  has  jet  ex- 
changed her  tenants-at-will  for  small  pro- 
prietors without  becoming  suddenly  tnd 
marvellously  benefited  by  the  change,  fie 
had  now  stated  to  the  House  the  viewi 
with  which  he  submitted  the  present  Reio- 
lution.  He  regretted  that  the  consideratioii 
of  it  came  so  late;  but  be  felt  so  stronglj 
its  importance,  and  the  greatness  of  die 
change  it  would  work,  that  he  hoped  it 
would  be  seriously  entertained,  not  oolj 
by  the  House,  but  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers.  He  felt  deeply  that  the  cod- 
dition  of  Ireland  was  a  disgrace  to  this 
country,  and  he  asked  how  long  this  state 
of  things  was  to  continue  ?  Let  them  not 
blind  the  subject.  Ireland  was  full  of  dis- 
content, of  distrust,  of  dissatisfaction,  as 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  a 
few  days  ago,  and  there  was  but  a  very 
short  step  from  dissatisfaction  to  disaffec- 
tion. The  noble  Lord  the  Chief  Secretary 
had  a  great  power  in  his  hands  ;  he  coold 
apply  a  remedy  to  the  poison  that  had  so 
long  acted  upon  the  Irish  nation,  as  to  be 
almost  historic ;  he  could,  by  a  bold,  a 
broad,  and  an  honourable  policy,  turn  back 
wide-spreading  disaffection ;  he  could  re* 
store  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to 
that  country  ;  he  could  arrest  the  efer- 
increasing  outflow  of  emigration,  and  be 
the  means  of  establishing  a  state  of  things 
which  would  induce  the  capitalist  to  seek 
the  Irish  labour  market,  as  a  rich  and 
tempting  field  for  the  increase  of  bu 
wealth.  Then,  indeed,  might  they  hope 
to  see  the  people  emerge  from  the  depres- 
sion— the  serfdom — in  which  they  had  been 
so  long  plunged.  That,  Sir,  would  be  a 
task  worthy  the  abilities  of  the  noble  Lord. 
Its  successful  accomplishment  would  reaeli 
in  its  effects  the  full  measure  of  his  largest 

{)olitical  ambition,  and  he  would  confer  a 
asting  benefit  upon  the  Empire  at  larger 
as  well  as  upon  that  particular  part  of  i* 
which  the  special  legislation  he  suggested 
would  be  intended  to  more  directly  «PP^ 
But  to  effect  such  a  great  and  g^  f? 
—to  turn  the  wretched  home  of  the  Ir^ 
peasant  into  a  comfortable  and  proap*'^'? 
and  a  contented  home— to  instil  into  W 
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mind  the  conTiotion  that  Imperial  legisla- 
tion meant  Imperial  justice,  not  British 
coercion — to  lead  him  to  estimate  the  ad- 
vantages which  the  British  Constitution  was 
stated  to  extend  to  those  who  live  within 
its  influence,  they  must  do  more  than 
fill  the  air  with  rague  promises.  Earnest, 
honest  steps  must  be  taken  to  grapple, 
and  at  once,  with  existing  and  admitted 
evils.  The  people  must  begin  to  feel  that 
their  wants,  their  comforts,  their  interests 
have  found  a  place — that  place  to  which 
they  are  entitled,  in  the  legislative  thought 
of  tlie  Empire  ;  that  impression,  that  con- 
viction once  firmly  fixed  io  the  minds  of 
the  people,  you  will  find  that  when  they 
feel  tiieir  social  emancipation  is  at  hand, 
their  hearts  will  vibrate  with  the  best  feel- 
ings of  good  subjects — itinerant  preachers 
of  sedition  will  find  no  home,  no  encou- 
ragement in  the  country;  and  they  would 
have  a  living,  widespread,  eloquent  example 
of  the  great  political  truth— 

**  That  although  rebellion  may  be  restraiDod  by 
military  power,  or  crushed  by  armed  force,  it  is 
to  justice,  and  justice  alone,  you  must  look  for 
that  only  real  safety  of  an  Empire,  the  true  and 
lasting  loyalty  of  its  people." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday  next, 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  consider  an 
humble  Address  to  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
praying  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to 
take  into  consideration  the  expediency  of  recom- 
mending to  the  House  to  grant  a  sum  by  way  of 
loan,  not  exceeding  one  million  stel'ling,  to  be 
employed  in  the  purchase  of  estates  which  may 
be  offered  for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
in  Ireland,  such  estates  to  be  re-sold,  in  sub- 
divided  farms,  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than 
one  hundred  acres  each  to  the  occupying  tenants 
of  soch  estates ;  or  in  the  event  of  the  tenants 
declining  to  purchase,  then  to  such  other  persons 
as  may  be  willing  to  purchase  the  same  in  sub- 
divided farms,  the  purpose  being  to  assert  and 
encourage  an  independent  proprietary  of  small 
freehold  estates  in  Irehind.''— (itfr.  0*Beime,) 

Lord  NAAS  said,  the  Motion  had  been 
on  the  Paper  since  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  Session,  and,  being  preceded  by  one  of 
considerable  importance,  he  had  not  ex- 
pected that  it  would  be  brought  on  that 
evening ;  he  was  not,  therefore,  without 
the  statistics  he  should  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced, prepared  to  follow  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man at  length  into  the  subject  to  which  he 
bad  referred.  He  should  not  think  at  any 
time  of  following  the  hon.  Gentleman 
through  his  dissertation  on  the  events  which 
bad  taken  place  in  Ireland  since  1672. 
The  hon.  Member  had  enunciated  many 
opinions  which  might  be  refuted  and  con- 
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tradicted.  He  should  not  think  of  ad- 
mitting that  the  Union  of  Ireland  with 
this  country  had  inflicted  any  misfortune 
upon  the  Irish.  It  would  be  easy  to  prove 
that  the  contrary  was  the  case.  The  pro- 
gress and  prosperity  of  Ireland  had— 
though  not  so  rapid  as  in  some  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom — heen  very  great. 
There  had  been  no  decay  consequent  upon 
that  Union  ;  but  such  facts  were  rather 
for  the  historian  than  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Their  duty  was  rather  to  examine 
into  matters  as  they  at  present  stood  than 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  which 
had  dictated  the  Union  between  the  two 
countries.  No  sensible  man  would  think  of 
reversing  that  great  settlement.  He  was 
not  disposed  to  admit  that,  even  of  late 
years,  there  had  been  any  falling  off  in  the 
prosperity  of  Ireland.  Tiiougli  it  was 
true  that  the  progress  made  had  not  been 
so  great  as  that  which  had  been  made  in 
some  portions  of  England  and  Scotland,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Ireland  was 
purely  and  entirety  an  agricultural  country. 
Hitherto  she  had  been  unable  to  establish 
manufactories  like  those  which  were  to  be 
seen  throui^h  the  breadth  and  length  of 
England.  They  should  therefore  only  com- 
pare the  condition  of  Ireland  with  that  of 
the  districts  of  England  to  which  mining 
and  manufacturing  operations  had  not  ex- 
tended. It  would  be  found  that,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  there  had  been  a  decided 
and  continuous  advance  in  the  agricultural 
affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and,  if  he  had  antici- 
pated that  this  discussion  would  take  place, 
he  would  have  heen  able  to  bring  down 
statistics  to  establish  the  truth  of  what  he 
stated.  From  the  nature  of  her  soil  and 
climate,  industry  was  found  more  profitably 
employed  in  the  breeifing  and  rearing  of 
cattle  than  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
and  the  raising  of  cereal  crops.  Although 
there  was  still  much  to  be  done,  neverthe- 
less there  were  certain  districts  in  Ireland 
which  had  improved  as  rapidly  as  any  other 
agricultural  districts  in  the  United  King- 
dom. With  reference  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman,  he  wished  to  say 
a  few  words.  That  proposal  was  that 
the  State  should  interfere  and  purchase 
large  portions  of  land  in  Ireland  for  the 
purpose  of  re-selling  it  again  to  persons 
who  might  be  inclined  to  buy  it  in  small 
lots;  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  present 
state  of  things  in  Ireland  which  would  pre- 
vent that  being  done.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  mistaken  when  he  said  that  the 
operation  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  was 
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to  prevent  Bmall  lots  from  coming  into  the 
market.  Out  of  the  1,600  lots  sold  in  the 
last  two  years,  460,  or  more  than  one  quar- 
ter, were  sold  in  lots  of  under  100  aereit 
each.  The  total  annual  value  of  those  460 
allotments  might  be  put  at  something  like 
£17,000  a  year.  Taking  those  lots  at 
twenty-five  years*  purchase,  a  sum  not  far 
from  £500,000  had  been  spent  within  the 
Inat  two  years  in  those  small  purchases. 
That  fact  proved  that,  if  there  were  a  real 
desire  on  the  part  of  persons  possessed  of 
small  capital  to  invest  money  in  small  lots 
of  land,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
them,  at  that  moment,  to  do  so.  The  duty 
of  the  Judges  of  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  was  to  sell  the  land  in  the  mode 
which  would  be  most  remunerative  to  the 
occupier.  When  there  was  a  general  desire 
on  the  part  of  capitalists  to  purchase  small 
lots,  the  land  sold  in  a  most  remunerative 
manner,  so  that,  if  an  estate  were  set  up 
for  sale,  and  if  it  were  shown  to  the  Judges 
of  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  that,  by 
dividing  it  into  small  lots,  they  would  get  a 
higher  price,  it  would  be  their  duty  so  to 
divide  it.  If,  therefore,  the  process  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  desired  did  not  take 
place  to  a  greater  extent,  it  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  law,  or  of  the  system ;  but  because 
of  the  absence  of  a  demand  for  that  parti- 
cular description  of  estates.  It  would  be 
both  impolitic  and  unwise  to  take  so  very 
serious  a  step  as  to  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  the  land  market  in  Ireland. 
The  reason  why  small  lots  of  land  were 
not  in  more  general  demand  was  that  there 
was  an  indisposition  on  the  part  of  small 
capitalists  to  become  small  proprietors. 
He  had  himself  put  the  question  to  people 
who  held  reasonably-sized  farms  of  150 
acres,  and  who  had  a  little  money.  He 
had  been  told  by  them  that,  if  they  bought 
lands,  they  would  not  get  more  than  4  or 
4|  per  cent  for  their  money,  while  by 
employing  their  capital  as  tenant-farmers 
they  would  make  10  per  cent.  These 
persons  were  the  best  judges  how  they 
could  most  profitably  employ  a  small  capi- 
tal. The  reason  why  they  did  not  buy 
small  estates  was  that  they  could  employ 
their  money  in  a  more  profitable  way.  The 
question  of  the  general  advantage  of  a 
small  proprietary  had  been  discussed  most 
ably — among  others,  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Westminster  (Mr.  Stuart  Mill).  But 
statements  and  arguments  of  equal  force 
and  ability  had  been  made  in  opposition 
to  his  theories;  and  it  was  very  doubtful 
whether  small  farms  were  or  were  not  best 
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for  the  general  interests  of  the  country. 
This,  however,  might  be  said,  thnt  what- 
ever  led  to  such  a  minute  iobdivision  of 
land  as  prevailed  in  Ireland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  would  inflict  oue  of 
the  greatest  curses  that  could  befall  that 
country.  The  only  thing  that  could  re- 
concile a  Statesman  to  the  dreadful  ooeor- 
rences  of  1845,  1846,  and  1847  wastiiat 
they  had  to  so  large  an  extent  put  an  end  to 
the  system  of  letting  land  through  middle- 
men, and  to  the  practice  of  subdivisioD 
which  had  been  such  a  curse  to  the  country. 
If  they  looked  back  to  the  state  of  things 
that  existed  in  the  early  part  of  the  ceo- 
tury,  and  afterwards  during  the  famine, 
they  would  find  that  the  small  proprietors 
were  in  just  as  miserable  a  state  at  tbe 
persons  who  had  land  on  lease.  He  cooM 
point  to  several  cases  where  persona  had 
squatted  upon  commons,  and  had  obtaioed 
proprietary  rights  over  farms  of  fife  and 
ten  acres ;  just  that  class  of  proprietors 
whom  the  hon.  Member  would  like  to  set 
multiplied  in  Ireland,  who  were  described  in 
books  as  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  country. 
From  his  own  experience  he  could  say  that 
it  was  in  the  very  district  to  which  he  re- 
ferred that  the  horrors  and  miseries  of  tbe 
famine  fell  with  the  greatest  force.  Long 
before  the  efifects  of  the  famine  fell  npoa 
those  who  had  leases  these  unfortunate 
creatures  were  swept  away.  Their  lands 
were  bought  up  by  snoall  capitalists,  were 
re-let  in  farms  of  twenty-five  aud  thirtj 
acres,  and  were  now  the  most  thritiog 
portion  of  the  district.  He  entreated  tbe 
House  to  observe  the  danger  of  adfocating 
any  measure  which  would  tend  to  the  re- 
currence of  such  a  system.  Whether  the 
object  which  the  hon.  OeDtlexnao  had  in 
view  were  brought  about  by  a  loan  fown 
the  Government,  or  by  the  exertions  of 
private  companies  or  associations,  it  would 
be  diflScult  to  obviate  the  results  to  vbieh 
he  had  referred.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  some  towns,  there  was  a  tendenej-- 
although  the  Encumbered  Estates  Aethid 
been  so  short  a  time  in  existence— to  tbit 
extreme  subdivision  of  land,  which  wasw 
much  to  be  deprecated.  If  the  Irish  gen- 
tlemen thought  the  plan  advocated  by  tbe 
hon.  Member  was  wise  and  good*  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  their  trying  the 
experiment.  A  small  sum  of  money  oi 
about  £2,000  would  enable  gentlemen  who 
attached  so  much  importance  to  sJnall 
holdings  to  purchase  land  and  re-sell  it  >° 
small  lots.  The  loss  at  first  could  not^ 
large  ;  even  a  gain  might  be  made.   tJw" 
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some  Buch  experiment  had  been  tried,  and 
until  hon.  Gentlemen  could  point  to  its 
success,  it  was  impossible  to  ask  the  House 
to  entertain  the  question  for  a  moment,  or 
to  interfere  with  the  ordinary  sale  of  land 
in  Ireland.  If  the  Government  went  into 
the  market  and  bid  against  private  pro- 
prietors for  the  purchase  of  land,. it  would 
throw  everything  into  confusion.  It  was 
because  he  sincerely  believed  that  the 
object  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had  in 
view  would  not  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country,  but  would  rather  discourage 
than  promote  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  say, 
on  the  part  of  the  Government,  that  they 
could  not  accede  to  the  Motion. 

Mr.  POLLARD-URQUHART  said,  he 
regretted  that  so  important  a  Motion  should 
be  brought  forward  in  so  thin  a  House, 
and  in  the  third  week  in  July,  when  it  was 
impossible  to  secure  proper  attention  to 
the  subject.  At  present  it  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  tenant-farmers  of 
Ireland  whether  their  country  was  ruled 
by  the  Queen  of  England,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  the  United  States,  or  "  the 
Irish  Republic."  They  felt  sure  that  they 
could  not  be  in  a  worse  position  than  now 
whoever  ruled  them.  But  if  some  means 
were  provided  so  that  the  farmers  could 
become  possessed  of  the  soil  and  work  it 
as  their  own,  instead  of  on  an  uncertain 
tenure,  they  would  want  nothing.  The 
most  vital  question  for  Ireland  would  be  to 
form  a  larger  occupying  proprietary.  The 
tenants  ought  to  have  the  same  facilities 
for  purchasing  land  as  they  had  in  France. 
The  noble  Lord  had  spoken  of  the  misery 
occasioned  by  too  great  a  subdivision  of 
land;  doubtless  this  misery  was  felt  among 
tenonts  holding  small  occupations  at  will, 
but  it  would  not  exist  among  small  occupy- 
ing proprietors.  He  hoped  the  question 
would  on  a  future  occasion  be  brought  for- 
ward at  an  earlier  period  of  the  Session, 
when  it  would  hare  a  chance  of  being 
more  fully  considered  that  at  the  present 
moment* 

Motion,  by  leave,  wiiTidrawn, 

INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE 

BIL  L.— {Lord*.]— [Bill  218.] 

SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  he 
rose  to  more  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill. 
The  Bill  had  been  introduced  into  the  other 
House  by  Lord  Lyttelton,  and  had  reoei?ed 


much  consideration  from  their  Lordships. 
The  Preamble  of  the  measure  recited  that  in 
1847  a  Royal  Commission  issued  directing 
inquiry  into  the  state  of  several  bishoprics. 
In  conformity  with  the  Report  of  that  Com- 
mission the  bishoprics  of  St.  Asaph  and 
Bangor  had  been  united,  and  the  see  of 
Manchesterhad  been  established.  The  Com- 
missioners also  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  three  additional  sees.  It  was  pro- 
posed by  this  Bill  to  carry  that  recommenda- 
tion into  effect  by  subdividing  some  of  the 
larger  dioceses  and  authorizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  three  new  sees,  if  the  neces- 
sary endowments  were  provided  by  volun- 
tary contributions.  The  scheme  for  the 
establishment  of  each  see  was  to  be  settled 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  It 
was  proposed  that  one  of  the  sees  should 
be  created  out  of  the  county  of  Cornwall 
which  should  in  that  case  be  separated  from 
the  diocese  of  Exeter.  That  the  second, 
Southwell,  in  Nottinghamshire,  should  be 
taken  partly  out  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  out 
of  Lichfield.  That  the  third  should  be 
taken  from  Rochester  and  called  the  See 
of  St.  Albans.  The  consent  of  the  existing 
Bishops  of  those  dioceses  would  be  neces- 
sary. It  was  also  proposed  by  the  Bill, 
as  it  had  been  sent  down  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  that  the  sees  should  be  within 
the  patronage  of  the  Crown ;  that  they 
should  be  so  endowed  that  the  new  Bishops 
would,  in  point  of  income,  bo  on  an  equality 
with  the  existing  prelates  ;  and  that  they 
should  take  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Peers  according  to  seniority.  In  order  that 
no  increase  might  be  made  in  the  num- 
ber of  Bishops  in  the  Upper  House,  there 
would  under  this  arrangement  be  four 
junior  Bishops  instead  of  one  as  at  present. 
In  this  the  Bill  followed  the  precedent 
made  on  the  creation  of  the  see  of  Man- 
chester. None  of  the  schemes  for  the 
creation  of  a  new  see  authorized  by  this 
measure  would  be  carried  into  effect  until 
they  had  been  laid  before  Parliament  for 
six  weeks  and  had  not  been  objected  to 
by  either  House.  An  Address  to  the  Crown 
from  either  branch  of  the  Legislature  in 
opposition  to  any  scheme  for  erecting  a 
see  under  this  Bill  would  be  fatal  to  it. 
Exception  had  been  taken  to  the  last 
clause  of  the  Bill^  which,  as  it  now  stood, 
provided  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  to 
apply  for  any  of  the  purposes  of  the  Bill  any 
part  of  the  common  fund  in  the  hands  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  until  half 
the  amount  necessary  for  the  endowment 
should  be  otherwise  provided.    That  would 
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Beem  to  imply  that  if  half  the  atnoant  were 
voluntarily  subscribed,  the  funds  in  the 
bands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners 
might  be  resorted  to  for  that  purpose. 
That  was  no  part  of  the  original  design. 
The  point  had  raised  much  discussion  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  aud  Lord  Lyttelton, 
who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  had  opposed 
the  addition  to  the  clause  of  the  words 
on  which  such  an  implication  might  be 
framed,  and  was  not  at  all  desirous  of  re- 
taining it,  as  it  at  present  stood.  He  did  not 
propose  to  ask  the  House  to  pass  the  clause, 
and  he  should  in  Committee  be  prepared 
to  consent  to  its  omission  from  the  Bill. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  exist- 
ing Acts  of  Parliament  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners would  not,  unless  some  measure 
were  specially  passed  on  the  subject,  have 
any  power  to  contribute  money  out  of  the 
common  fund  for  any  such  purpose.  He 
did  not  think  the  law  ought  to  be  altered 
in  this  respect,  unless  a  general  review 
of  the  state  of  that  fund  were  first  made  by 
Parliament.  What  prospect  there  might 
be  of  obtaining  large  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions was  of  course  best  known  to  the 
benevolent  and  zealous  Churchmen  who 
had  promoted  this  measure.  If  no  sub- 
scriptions were  forthcoming,  the  Bill  could 
not  possibly  do  any  harm.  If,  on  the 
other  handy  the  liberality  and  zeal  of 
Churchmen  should  take  such  a  direction, 
the  present  measure  would  enable  that 
liberality  and  zeal  to  be  exercised  for  the 
beneBt  of  the  Church.  He  might  express 
his  belief  that  no  hon.  Members  who  were 
Nonconformists  would,  as  long  as  their  own 
rights  were  not  interfered  with,  offer  any 
objection  to  an  extension  of  the  Church  of 
England  which  might  be  for  the  beneOt  of 
the  members  of  that  Church.  The  dioceses 
in  this  country  were  far  too  large,  and 
many  persons  of  high  authority  had  been 
of  opinion  that  if  the  means  were  forthcom* 
ing  their  number  ought  to  be  considerably 
increased.  So  far  back  as  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  had  been  proposed  to 
make  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
Bees  ;  but  the  proposal  was  then  only  car- 
ried out  to  a  limited  extent.  Since  that 
time  the  population  of  the  country,  and  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Established 
Church,  had  enormously  increased,  and 
yet  during  that  time  the  episcopate  had 
only  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  one 
Bishop  —  that  of  Manchester  :  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  See  of  Ripon  being 
balanced  by  the  union  of  the  old  See  of 
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Bristol  with  Gloucester.  As  to  the  par- 
ticular dioceses  out  of  which  the  new 
sees  were  proposed  to  be  taken,  the  dio- 
cese of  Exeter,  out  of  which  it  «&•  pro- 
posed to  take  Cornwall,  was  of  vast  extent, 
and  contained  a  population  of  nearly 
1,000,000  souls.  It  conUined  2,225.728 
acres.  It  was  150  miles  in  length.  The 
nearest  part  of  the  county  was  fortj 
miles  from  Exeter,  and  the  farthett 
part  150  miles.  The  office  of  the  episco- 
pate could  not  be  adequately  perfonned 
in  such  a  diocese.  With  regard  to  Lin- 
coln, out  of  which  it  was  proposed  to  take 
part  of  Southwell,  the  right  rev.  Prelate 
who  now  presided  over  that  dioceee  had 
some  years  ago  expressed  his  opinion  thit 
its  subdif  ision  was  much  to  be  desired.  It 
contained  822  parishes  or  ecclesiastieal 
districts,  612  of  which  were  situate  io 
Lincolnshire,  and  210  in  Nottinghamshire. 
In  such  an  immense  diocese  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  Bishop  to  exercise  his 
functions  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and 
one  result  had  been  that  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln  confirmations  were  much  less  fre* 
quent  than  they  ought  to  be.  The  Bishop 
had  stated  that,  if  he  were  to  attempt  to 
preach  on  a  single  Sunday  in  each  churcli 
of  his  diocese,  it  would  take  him  no  lesi 
than  fifteen  years  to  do  so.  The  diocese 
of  St.  Albans  was  proposed  to  be  taken 
from  those  of  Rochester  and  London, 
two  latter  having  grown  to  a  very 
extent  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase 
of  population.  The  diocese  of  Rochester 
had  become  one  of  the  most  populous  in 
the  country  in  consequence  of  the  great 
increase  of  population  that  had  taken  plaee 
in  those  parts  now  added  to  it,  which  were 
situate  in  the  metropolis.  Experience  bid 
shown  that  wherever  a  new  see  had  been 
founded  pious  and  charitable  donations  had 
greatly  augmented.  This  had  been  the  re 
suit  in  Ripon  and  Manchesier.  Within  six- 
teen years  from  the  foundation  of  the  first 
of  those  sees  £500.000  steriing  bad  been 
raised  by  voluntary  subscription,  and  ei- 
pended  in  the  erection  and  endowmeok 
of  churches,  parsonages,  and  schools.  Ij 
the  see  of  Manchester  similar  results  had 
followed  its  establishment.  Many  men 
of  eminence  had  advocated  an  increase 
of  the  episcopate.  Dr.  Arnold  wrote  in 
1833  that,  in  order  to  any  efficient  and 
comprehensive  Church  system,  the  fir*j 
thing  necessary  was  to  divide  the  actual 
dioceses.  In  1850,  a  debate  arose  re- 
specting a  Bill  which  related  to  the  Becle- 
siastical  CommiBsion,  and  bis  right  boa. 
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Friend  the  Member  for  South  Lancashire 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  made  a  Motion  with  the 
object  of  enabling  new  bishoprics  to  be 
founded  and  endowed  partly  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  partly  out  of  the  funds 
of  the  Commission.  According  to  tlie  pro- 
posal then  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
the  holders  of  such  bishoprics  were  to  hare 
smaller  stipends  than  the  other  Bishops, 
and  were  not  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lord  John  Russell  then  expressed  himself 
adverse  to  the  establishment  of  an  inferior 
class  of  Bishops,  as  being  likely  to  lead,  in 
the  result,  to  the  reduction  of  the  incomes 
of  the  existing  Bishops,  and  to  their  exclu- 
sion also  from  the  House  of  Lords,  which 
be  thought  would  go  far  to  sever  the  con- 
nection between  Church  and  State.  The 
present  Bill,  in  the  shape  in  which  it  had 
come  down  from  the  other  House,  was  in 
accordance  with  the  views  then  expressed 
by  Lord  John  Russell.  In  the  year  1852 
the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  appointed 
a  Commission  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  left 
incomplete  by  the  former  Commissioners, 
into  the  state  of  the  cathedrals.  They 
made  two  Reports.  The  first  strongly 
recommended  the  formation  of  a  bishopric 
in  Cornwall.  An  offer  had,  at  that  time, 
been  made  by  Dr.  Walker  to  endow  the 
Bee,  if  established  immediately,  with  an 
income  of  £1,600  a  year  :  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  neglect,  at  that  time,  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  was, 
that  the  benefit  of  this  muniOcent  bene- 
faction was  lust  to  the  Church.  In  their 
final  Report  the  Commissioners  recom- 
mended the  formation  of  four  new  bishop- 
rics, three  of  which  coincided  with  the 
three  new  sees  of  the  present  Bill.  The 
scheme  had  been  supported  by  a  great 
weight  of  argument,  and  that  not  from  any 
special  party  in  the  Church.  Bishop 
Yilliers,  and  Bishop  Sumner,  Dr.  Arnold, 
Lord  John  Russell,  all  supported  this 
extension  of  the  episcopate,  as  well  as 
many  others  who  entertained  different 
Tiews  of  Church  matters.  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  measure  proposed  to  deal  with  no 
public  fund,  and  that  nothing  could  be  done 
if  either  House  of  Parliament  objected,  he 
trusted  that  the  Bill  might  be  allowed  to 
pass.  The  clause  relating  to  assistance 
from  funds  under  the  control  of  the  Ecclesi- 
astical Commissioners,  which  was  objected 
to  by  a  large  and  influential  minority  in 
the  Lords,  he  gave  up.  Another  clause, 
moved  by  Earl  Grey,  for  appointing  co- 
adjutor bishops  in  large  dioceses,  or  where 
the   bishops   were  incapacitated  by  age 


or  infirmity,  he  did  not  propose  to  re- 
introduce. The  measure  was  one  so 
entirely  permissive  in  its  provisions  that 
the  House,  he  thought,  could  not  deem  it 
in  any  degree  dangerous,  or  object  to  its 
adoption.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  had 
received,  in  its  main  provisions,  a  very 
general  concurrence  and  support  from  men 
of  all  opinions  and  all  parties.  The  Bill 
simply  asked  the  House  to  enable  the 
liberality  of  private  Churchmen  in  England, 
if  so  disposed,  to  accomplish  that  object  of 
creating  three  new  dioceses  in  those  popu- 
lous parts  of  the  kingdom  where  they  were 
earnestly  asked  for  and  most  urgently 
needed.  To  the  particular  provisions  of 
the  Bill,  as  they  now  stood,  on  points  as 
to  which  differences  of  opinion  might  fairly 
arise,  he  was  not  in  any  manner  wedded  ; 
and,  if  any  Amendments  should  be  pro- 
posed, he  should  be  perfectly  prepared  to 
give  them  the  most  candid  consideration, 
and  to  accept  them,  if  they  recommended 
themselves  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
House. 

Motion  made,  and  Questidlk  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Sir  Boundell  Falmer,) 

Mr.  GILPIN  said,  he  was  anxious  to 
learn  from  Her  Majesty's  Government  how 
far,  if  that  Bill  were  read  a  second  time, 
they  would  consent  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
12th  clause,  to  which  he  had  a  decided 
objection  ?  In  considering  the  measure 
the  question  naturollj^  arose,  had  they  not 
Bishops  enough  already  ?  He  was  willing 
that  the  Church  should  judge  for  herself 
whether  she  had  Bishops  enough  so  long 
as,  in  the  first  place,  no  fund  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners, 
or  any  other  national  fund  was  drawn  upon 
for  their  support  ;  and,  in  the  second,  that 
there  was  no  re-affirming  of  the  principle 
which  assuredly  in  a  new  Parliament  would 
be  brought  forward  for  settlement — namely, 
as  to  the  right  and  the  desirableness  of 
Bishops  having  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  had  they  not  Bishops  enough  already  ? 
On  that  point  he  would  give  a  few  statistics. 
In  Ireland  they  had  twelve  Bishops,  in  our 
colonies  and  dependencies  forty-three,  aud 
in  England  and  Wales  twenty-seven.  Ho  w, 
according  to  the  last  Census,  was  the  popu- 
lation divided  between  the  different  religious 
denominations  ?  In  England  and  Wales 
in  round  numbers  there  belonged  to  the 
Established  Church  10,000,000;  to  the 
various  Protestant,  Nonconformist,  and 
Presbyterian     bodies     9,000,000;     au4 
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1,000.000  of  Roman  Catholics.  But,  includ- 
ing  Scotland  and  Ireland,  thev  lind  a  ^ross 
total  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  10,738.000 
persons  belonging  to  t))e  Estabhshed  Epis- 
copal Church;  .12,345.000  Protestant 
Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians ;  and 
5,740,000  Roman  Catholics.  The  question 
of  the  Irish  Church  must  be  brought  before 
the  House  at  a  very  early  day.  If  there 
were  not  Bishops  enough,  why  give  Bishops 
political  duties  to  withdraw  them  from  the 
religious  duties  for  which  they  were  origi- 
nally appointed  ?  He  understood  that  it 
was  proposed  to  raise  something  like 
JC500,000  for  the  establishment  of  those 
three  bishoprics.  Heartrending  appeals 
were  frequently  made  to  Dissenters  as  well 
as  Churchmen  on  behalf  of  poor  hard- 
worked  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  Circular 
issued  by  the  friends  of  the  Clergy  Corpo- 
ration, in  which  the  cases  of  some  of  these 
poor  clergymen  was  thus  described — 

**  A  carate  twenty-four  years  in  holy  orders ; 
total  income  £90  per  annum.  He  writes, '  Upon 
this  nine  of  ut  (myself,  wife,  and  seven  children) 
hare  to  live.  For  the  last  fifteen  months  sickness 
(requiring  medical  aid)  has  not  been  out  of  my 
bouse.'  ....  'For  the  last  six  weeks  we  have 
scarcely  tasted  animal  food,  our  chief  support  being 
bread,  and  as  for  clothes  my  children  will  very  soon 
not  be  able  to  enter  the  House  of  God  for  want  of 
them  — A  curate,  with  wife  and  six  children  ;  in- 
come £80  per  annum,  applies  at  a  lime  of  much 
sickness. — A  curate,  wife  and  three  sick  children  ; 
stipend  £80  per  annum. — A  curate,  married,  with 
large  family  ;  income  £70  per  annum. — A  clergy- 
man, income  £80  per  annum,  wife  and  eight 
children,  five  dependent.  *  I  am  In  great  distress 
from  the  inadequacy  of  my  income  to  support 
myself  and  family.'  —  A  curate,  wife  and  five 
children,  alt  dependent ;  income  £96  per  annum. 
*For  weeks  together  we  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  more  than  bread  for  our  little  ones,  and 
some  days  not  even  that ;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  occasional  little  presents  of  meat,  dc,  hunger 
^  itself  would  have  been  frequently  felt  in  our 
home/ — A  curate,  eighteen  years  in  holy  orders. 
*  I  have  a  wife,  and  eight  children  to  maintain  and 
educate  out  of  a  salary  of  £90  a  year,  my  stipend 
being  far  too  small  to  procure  us  tbo  oommonest 
necessaries  of  life.' " 

These  harrowing  accounts  might  be  multi- 
plied a  hundredfold.  He  would  not  say 
that  these  clergymen  of  the  Church  were 
asking  for  bread  and  that  the  Bill  proposed 
to  give  them  a  stone ;  still,  here  was  an 
appeal  for  charity  ;  and  could  they  reply, 
"  We  admit  all  this  distress  ;  take  half  a 
million  and  spend  it  in  Bishops  V*  But  the 
JB500,000  spoken  of  was  for  Bishops  pure 
and  simple.  But  if  they  bad  Bishops  there 
must  be  palaces,  and  cathedrals,  and  regis- 
trars, and  other  oflBcers.  His  hou.  and 
Mr.  Oilptn 


learned  Friend  said  he  was  willing  to  with- 
draw   the   12th    clause   empowering  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  to  give  the 
second  half  of  the   cost   of  a  bishoprio 
when  the  first  half  had  been  supplied  by 
voluntary  contributions.     It  was  well,  for 
the  House   would    never  have  agreed  to 
such  a  clause.     As  to  the  question  of  re- 
affirming   the   propriety   of    the   Bishops 
sitting  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
it   was   proposed    by   this   Bill    not   that 
the  number  of  Bishops  having  seats  there 
should  be  increased,  but  that  the  newly- 
created    Bishops  should    enjoy  the  privi- 
lege in  turn.     The  words  of  a  Dissenter 
on  the  subject   would    probably  be  con- 
sidered entitled  to  small  weight,  bot  in  t 
pamphlet  which  had  been  published  in  1836, 
Lord  Henley,  the  father  of  his  noble  Col- 
league, who  was  a  really  earnest  and  con- 
scientious Churchman,  had  laid  it  down  as 
his  opinion  that  the  real  iiifluence  of  the 
Church  in  the  councils  of  the  nation  and 
the   security  of  her  endowments  did  not 
depend   on  the   rotes   or   the  speeches  of 
a  small   number  of  representatives  in  the 
Upper  House,  but  upon  the  affections  of 
the  people  and  her  faithfulness  in  the  dis- 
charge of  her  great  trust ;  and  that,  so  far 
from  being  rendered  weaker,  she  would  be 
strengthened  by  the  severance  of  the  qq- 
nntural    alliance    which  a   Parliamentarj 
peerage  implied  in  the  case  of  her  Bishops 
between  the   kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
kingdom  of    this   world.      His  Lordship 
said — 

"  The  removal  of  the  Bishops  from  the  Hobm 
of  Lords  would  do  more  to  advance  the  ioteresti 
of  true  religion,  than  any  measure  which  had  beeo 
adopted  since  the  period  of  the  Reformation." 

And    this    was    no    new    question.     lo 
February,    1837,    a    direct    Motion  wy 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the 
sitting    of    Bishops     in    Parliament   vm 
unfavourable  to  the  Christian  religion  of 
this  country,  and  tended   to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  people  from  the  fistabiished 
Church.     That  Motion    was  moved  by» 
Churchman,  seconded   by  a  Churchman, 
and  supported  to  a  large  extent  by  Church- 
men.    In  a   House  of  190  Members  90 
voted  for  it,  and  in  the  minority  he  foond 
recorded  the  names  of  C.  Lushington,  H. 
A.  Aglionby,  B.    Baines,    J.  Brotbertoo, 
Charles   BuUer,     William    Clay,  Wiliiao 
Ewart,  Daniel  O'Connell.  Benjamin  fl««. 
Joseph  Hume,    Sir  William  Molestrortb, 
Mark    Phillips,    J.    Scholefield,  Colonel 
Thompson,  and  C.  P.  TilUers.    Thew  fr«" 
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a  great  masB  of  ignorance  and  impiety  and 
wickedness  which  it  should  be  the  object 
of  all  religious  men  to  lessen,  and  if  pos- 
sible to  put  an  end  to ;  in  such  a  work 
he  should  be  ready  to  help  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend.  But  he  must  respectfully 
submit  to  the  House  that  the  £500,000 
which  it  was  proposed  to  expend  in  the 
creation  of  new  bishoprics  might  be  more 
usefully  employed  in  relieving  the  dis- 
tress which  so  largely  prevailed  among 
the  hard-working  clergy,  and  promoting  in 
that  way  the  interests  of  Christianity.  He 
begged  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
Becond  time  that  day  three  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  **  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this  day  three 
months." — {Mr,  Gilpin,) 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  that  the  salaries 
of  the  new  bishops  were  not  to  exceed  the 
minimum  salary  of  the  existing  Bench. 
But  the  House  had  not  been  informed  what 
that  minimum  was.  The  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Mon  was  badly  off  at  £2,000.  Other 
bishops  received  £4,000,  while  the  majority 
received  £5,000  or  more  per  annum  as  in- 
come. How  was  the  proposed  income  to 
be  raised,  and  what  was  the  amount  they 
were  to  give  the  new  bishops  ?  Was  it  to 
be  £5,000,  or  £10,000,  or  £15.000  a 
year  ?  One  most  reverend  Prelate,  on  a 
salary  of  £15,000  a  year,  had  thought  fit 
to  vote  that  the  great  proportion  of  the 
proposed  income  should  arise  from  proper- 
ties that  belonged  to  the  working  clergy 
of  the  country.  It  was  said  that  curates 
were  hard  to  be  found  now-a-days  ;  and  who 
could  wonder  that  it  should  be  so  ?  How 
were  they  to  suppose  that  men  of  piety, 
and  learning,  and  high  character  would 
enter  the  Church  when  such  miserable 
stipends  were  offered  them  ?  A  noble 
Lord  had  said  that  it  ought  to  make  the 
cheeks  of  the  higher  clergy  blush  when 
they  remembered  that  some  of  the  best 
men  in  the  land— men  of  eminent  talent, 
piety,  education,  and  everything  that  could 
give  dignity  to  the  human  character  ^were 
receiving,  as  curates  of  the  Church  of 
Bngland,  salaries  smaller  than  what  the 
grandees  were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to 
their  butlers  and  hired  servants.  And 
now  they  were  asked  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  bishops.  Why  did  they  not  call 
the  Irish  Bishops  into  their  serrice?  In 
that  country  they  had  two  Archbishops 
and  ten  Bishops  to  minister  to  the  wants 
of  678,661  persons  in  that  country — less 


than  one-eighth  of  the  whole  population. 
What  was  the  characteristic  of  the  English 
Bishops?  It  was  this — that  they  com- 
pletely ignore<^  every  denomination  except 
their  own.  There  was  another  established 
Church «- that  of  Scotland.  But  what 
communication  was  there  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  Scotland  ? 
If  they  worshipped  different  deities  they 
could  not  be  more  widely  cut  off  from  each 
other.  On  a  late  occasion  he  met  the 
chaplain  of  Her  Majesty  when  she  was  in 
Scotland  — Dr.  M'Leod — a  divine  of  the 
first  character.  What  was  his  position  in 
England?  He  was  an  alien,  and  was 
not  admitted  into  any  of  the  pulpits  of  the 
Established  Church.  Dr.  M'Leod  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  at  this  in  his  hear- 
ing ;  and  declared  that  if  he  could  not  go 
into  the  pulpits  of  the  Established  Church 
he  would  go  into  those  of  other  denomina* 
tions  that  were  open  to  him.  He  accepted 
the  offers  of  the  pulpits  of  Noncon- 
formists, which  were  opened  to  him  will- 
ingly. When  the  Bishop  of  London 
crossed  the  Tweed  he  had  to  leave  his 
mitre  behind  him,  for  he  never  dared  to 
enter  the  pulpit  of  a  Presbyterian  church. 
These  were  anomalies  which  a  Reformed 
Parliament  would  put  an  end  to.  He 
also  objected  to  the  Bill  that  it  proposed 
to  perpetuate  the  system  of  allowing  pre- 
lates to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords,  a  sys- 
tem which  the  people,  he  believed,  would 
unite  before  long  to  put  an  end  to,  and 
would  compel  the  most  reverend  and  right 
reverend  Gentlemen  to  leave  the  Upper 
House.  He  therefore  should  second  the 
Amendment. 

Ma.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said,  that 
as  the  hon.  Member  for  Northampton  had 
called  on  the  Government  to  state  what 
course  they  intended  to  take  with  regard 
to  the  present  Bill,  he  had  no  hesitation  in 
replying  that  he  could  not  understand  how 
it  was  possible  for  the  Government  to 
oppose  the  proposal  to  allow  people  to  sub- 
scribe their  money  for  purposes  connected 
with  the  Church  to  which  they  belonged. 
He  could  not  imagine  why  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber should  think  that  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple so  entirely  belonged  to  the  Noncon- 
formists that  the  Church  of  England  must 
not  be  indulged  with  the  exercise  of  the 
least  portion  of  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Sheffield  had  given  one  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary lectures  ever  uttered  on  religious 
liberty,  and  bad  intimated  that  the  next 
Parliament  would  force  a  clergyman  of  one 
denomination  into  the  pulpit  of  a  clergy- 
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man  belonging  to  another  denomination. 
No  doubt  Dr.  M'Leod  was  a  roost  learned 
and  pious  man ;    but  it  would   be  better 
to  leave  each  denomination  its  own  clergy- 
men, and  Dr.  M*Leod  would  never  fail  to 
have  many  pulpits  to  discourse  from,  and 
large  congregations  to  listen  to  him.     He 
was  sure  tliat  the  denomination  to  which 
Dr.  M*Leod  belonged  would  be  greatly  sur- 
prised if  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield,  by 
any  sort  of  process,  were  to  force  a  prelate 
of  any  other  church  into  the  pulpit  occu- 
pied by  Dr.  M'Leod.     It  had  been  said  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  that  in  a  future  Par- 
liament the  question  of  the  Bishops  sitting 
in  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  to  be 
debated.     It  was  not  his  intention  to  enter 
into  that  question  now,  but  there  was  no 
evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  the  predictions 
which  were  uttered  when  the  subject  was 
under  discussion  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  said  that  the  consequence  of  such  a 
system  must  be  the  decay  of  the  Church 
and  the  destruction  of  her  influence.     On 
the  contrary,  it  had  been  clearly  shown,  by 
the  documents  read  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend    opposite,  that  in   the   dioceses  of 
Bipon,    Manchester,    London,   and    else- 
where, the  Church  had  been  making  wide 
and  rapid  progress.     The  documents  which 
had  been  read  showed  that  voluntary  efforts 
on  the  part  of  tiie  Church  had  enabled  her 
to  strengthen  her  position,  and  to  spread 
the  truth  abroad  more  widely.     When   the 
hon.  Member  for  Northampton  read  those 
accounts  of  the  distress  of  clergymen,  he 
must  observe  that  such  statements  were  not 
confined  to  the  Established  Church.    They 
were  true  of  many  ministers  among  Non- 
conformists   themselves.       But,    because 
some  persons   were   in   destitute   circum- 
stances, was  that   to  prevent   those  who 
thought  fit  from  applying  their  money  in 
this  direction,    especially  when   they  be- 
lieved that,  by  this  very  process — by  esta- 
blishing  these  bishoprics  and  forming  new 
centres,  around    which   the   clergy  might 
gather   themselves,    they   might   diminish 
the  poverty  of  those  very  curates  who  were 
represented  as  so  distressed  ?     A   move- 
ment had  been  going  on,  which  had  al- 
ready met  with  large  success,  for  increas- 
ing the  stipends  of  curates  by  voluntary 
efforts.     But  because  destitution  and  dis- 
tress existed  in  parts  of   the  metropolis, 
were  hon.  Members  and  other  gentlemen 
not  to  subscribe  their  money  for  any  other 
purpose   than   for   its   relief?      His  hon. 
Priend   the   Member    for    Sheffield    gave 
largely  of  his  means  on  many  occasions ; 

Mr.  Oathorne  Ha^dy 


I  but,  because  he  had  subscribed  for  the 
erection  of  a  great  building  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  community  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested, was  that  a  reason  why  anyone 
should  turn  round  and  say  because  be  had 
contributed  largely  for  that  purpose  be 
would  be  induced  to  contribute  to  no  other 
object?  This  Bill  did  not  trench  on  the 
rights  of  any  one.  It  did  no  wrong  to 
Nonconformists.  It  only  showed  the  way 
that  Churchmen  might  contribute  their 
money  for  a  particnlar  purpose.  So  far, 
therefore,  as  he  was  concerned,  and  he  also 
spoke  for  the  Government,  he  should  giro 
it  his  most  hearty  support. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  wished  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  answered  the 
question  which  had  been  asked  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Northampton,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment would  assent  to  the  omission  of 
the  particular  clause  referred  to  ? 

Mr.  GATHORNB  HARDY  said,  he 
was  prepared  to  assent  to  the  exclusion  of 
that  clause. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  was  a  warm 
supporter  of  the  Church  of  England,  so  far 
as  rendering  its  ministrations  as  efficient  as 
possible  among  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
But  he  was  afraid  a  great  mistake  was 
often  made  on  this  subject  by  confounding 
the  interests  of  the  parson  with  those  of 
religion.  The  former  excited  eager  in- 
terest; the  latter  too  often  were  treated 
with  lukewarmness,  if  not  with  coolness 
and  indifference.  When  there  was  so 
much  and  such  severe  spiritual  destitution 
throughout  the  country,  it  was  a  great  mia- 
fortune  that  large  subscriptions  should  be 
raised  for  the  endowment  of  Bishops  and 
dignified  clergy.  He  objected  to  this  Bill 
because  it  was  premature  and  unnecessary. 
The  Bill  had  been  drawn  with  consummate 
art.  It  must  have  proceeded  from  the 
hands,  not  of  a  layman,  but  of  an  astute 
ecclesiastic.  Had  it  proceeded  from  the 
hands  of  a  layman  who  seriously  and 
heartily  intended  that  the  Bill  should  take 
effect  on  the  voluntary  system  it  would 
have  said,  "  When  and  so  soon  as  a  cer- 
tain sum  should  have  been  collected  for 
the  endowment  of  three  bishoprics'-- 
stating,  probably,  the  amount  necessary— 
"  then,  and  not  till  then,  should  the  au- 
thority invoked  set  them  up."  Instead  of 
that,  the  Bill  proceeded  at  once  and  abso- 
lutely to  invest  the  Ecclesiastical  Comnais- 
sioners  with  power  to  erect  these  bishoprics. 
The  real  intention  was  to  esUbliah  the 
bishoprics  in  the  first  instance,  and  thea 
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Bee  how  they  were  to  be  dealt  with  after. 
The  power  to  erect  the  bishoprics  was  ab- 
solute. When  they  had  the  Bishops  theu 
would  come  the  endowmcDt;  and  with  the 
Bishop  would  come  his  accessories.  There 
was  no  provision  for  endowing  the  acces- 
sories of  a  bishopric.  The  Bishop  was  only 
the  beginning  of  the  expense.  He  must 
ha?e  his  dean  and  chapter,  his  dignified 
clergy,  and  the  expenses  attendant  on  the 
cathedral  services.  Undoubtedly,  in  the 
result,  the  funds  for  these  expenses  would 
be  provided  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
sioners— not,  perhaps,  directly,  but  by  that 
system  of  ecclesiastical  circumvention  which 
attains  the  end  as  effectually.  In  this  way 
a  large  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  Church 
would  be  perverted  from  other  pressing 
demands.  The  Bishop  of  London,  the 
yery  best  Bishop  on  the  Bench,  was  only 
able  to  defend  these  arrangements  by  say- 
ing that  such  situations  were  necessary  to 
attract  men  of  learning  to  the  Church,  who 
would  otherwise  engage  in  secular  profes- 
sions. But  was  the  Church  to  enter  the 
lists  in  this  manner  with  the  other  profes- 
sions, and  compete  with  the  law  and  with 
physic  for  the  favour  of  mercenary  men  ? 
What  security  could  they  have  that  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  would  not 
misappropriate,  as  he  should  call  it,  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  contemplated  by 
the  Bill  ?  At  least  it  should  be  provided 
that  no  bishopric  should  be  established 
until  enough  had  been  subscribed,  not 
only  to  endow  it,  but  also  to  meet  the  ex- 
penses of  all  the  dignities  with  which  the 
Bishops  loved  to  surround  themselves  at 
the  cost  of  their  religious  position.  For 
he  contended  that  whatever  came  in  the 
train  of  that  temporal  dignity  with  which 
the  Bishops  of  the  Church  of  England  sur- 
rounded themselves  was  at  the  expense  of 
their  religious  position.  Before  any  action 
was  taken  to  establish  these  bishoprics, 
the  full  endowment  for  Bishops,  deans, 
chapters,  and  the  whole  administration  of 
the  cathedrals  should  be  subscribed.  It 
had  been  said  that  Bishops  should  not  sit 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  He  thought  it  a 
great  misfortune  that  so  many  of  them 
ahould  sit  there — so  many  more  than  were 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  the 
other  House  in  the  doctrines  of  religion 
and  morality.  A  fair  allowance  ought,  un- 
doubtedly, to.be  made  to  the  other  House 
for  this  object ;  but  he  was  satisfied  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Episcopal  Bench 
would  be  far  better  occupied  in  their  dio- 
ceses than  in  attending  the  deliberations 


of  the  other  House.  It  was  a  misfortune 
for  the  Church,  and  a  misfortune  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  that  the  Bishops  should 
be  temporal  peers.  The  result  of  the  pomp 
and  dignities  that  surrounded  them  was 
expressed  in  the  proverbial  saying,  that  a 
man  or  a  woman  full  of  pride  was  as  proud 
as  a  Bishop,  or  as  proud  as  a  Bishop's 
wife.  If  they  had  more  confidence  in  their 
religious  position  and  influence,  and  de- 
pended less  upon  the  temporal  dignities  of 
their  office,  the  people  of  England  would 
be  more  ready  to  submit  to  their  authority 
and  attend  to  their  instruction.  In  other 
countries  Bishops  were  remarkable  for  their 
humility  and  unostentation,  and  exercised 
an  enormous  influence.  He  recollected  that 
when  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Bom- 
bay was  asked  by  the  Government  what 
allowance  he  required,  he  replied  that  he 
could  live  on  2«.  or  4«.  a  day,  and  that  he 
did  not  ask  for  more.  He  protested  against 
the  notion  expressed  in  this  Bill  that  it  was 
indispensable  for  an  English  Bishop,  no 
matter  what  the  purity  of  his  life  or  the 
holiness  of  his  teaching,  that  he  should 
be  a  temporal  peer  and  should  live  in  a 
palace  on  £4,000  a  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  seemed  to  think  that  episco- 
pacy was  bound  up  with  the  British  Con* 
stitution,  because  when  that  Constitution 
was  subverted  Bishops  fell  with  it.  But 
the  fact  was  that  Bishops  sat  in  the  House 
of  Lords  not  qua  Bishops,  but  by  tenure 
of  the  lands  with  which  they  were  endowed 
by  the  Sovereign.  1 1  would  be  infringing 
the  Constitution,  thereforOt  for  Bishops  en- 
dowed by  public  subscription  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament. Having  no  tenure  they  had  no 
right  to  sit  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
object  of  legislation  should  be  to  make  the 
Church  of  England  useful  and  efficient— 
the  Church  of  the  people,  and  to  provide 
for  those  who  could  not  otherwise  obtain 
religious  instruction.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  it  was  so  largely  the  Church 
of  the  upper  classes,  who  used  it  for  their 
own  profit.  He  objected  to  this  Bill  as  a 
flagrant  attempt  to  encourage  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  in  a  wrong  direction. 

Mb.  J.  A.  SMITH  said,  he  had  no 
doubt  that  there  was  a  great  want  of 
spiritual  supervision  in  some  of  the  dio- 
ceses, but  there  were  certain  matters  con- 
nected with  the  Bill  to  which  he  wished  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House.  He 
acknowledged  the  value  of  the  voluntary 
principle  recommended  by  the  Bill,  but 
thought  some  allusion  ought  to  have  been 
made  oo  the  present  occasion  to  that  very 
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remarkftble  case  in  regard  to  voluntary 
contributions  which  last  jear  attracted  so 
much  attention.  A  lady  devoted  a  very 
large  sum  of  money  to  the  establishment 
of  three  Colonial  bishoprics  in  connection 
with  the  Church  of  England.  The  officers 
of  the  Crown  who  drew  up  the  Letters 
Patent,  when  sitting  as  Judges  of  Appeal, 
condemned  the  course  they  themselves  had 
taken,  and  declared  that  the  Government 
had  not  the  power  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
posal. The  money  would  consequently  be 
expended  for  a  totally  different  object. 
Such  a  misapplication  of  funds  would  cer- 
tainly make  people  hesitate  to  subscribe 
for  the  three  proposed  bishoprics  unless 
they  were  assured  that  a  like  miserable 
failure  was  guarded  against.  As  to  the 
presence  of  Bishops  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  differed  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr. 
Ayrton),  for  he  thought  it  very  important 
thot  there  should  be  some  means  of  getting 
at  the  authorities  of  the  Church  when  there 
was  any  Bubject  of  complaint.  He  thought 
that  their  presence  there  formed  a  very 
useful  safeguard  against  abuses  by  the 
clergy,  because  their  presence  afforded  an 
easy  means  of  bringing  to  their  notice  any 
cases  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
ferior clergy.  He  was  of  opinion  tliat  the 
indiscriminate  appointment  of  suffragan 
Bishops  would  be  a  great  evil,  because  it 
might  tend  to  render  the  episcopal  order  so 
large  as  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient. 
He  supported  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill  because  it  provided  a  more  efficient 
system  of  ecclesiastical  superintendence, 
which  was  absolutely  necessary.  He  ap- 
proved particularly  the  division  of  the 
diocese  of  Exeter,  which  was  absolutely 
indisipensable  for  the  religious  interests  of 
that  district. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  said,  that  although 
two  hon.  Members  who  had  spoken  against 
the  Bill  were  Nonconformists,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Qathorne  Hardy)  was  mis- 
taken in  saying  that  all  parties  in  the 
Church  were  in  favour  of  it.  He  belonged 
to  the  Church  of  England,  and  there  was  a 
large  party  in  it  who  doubted  the  desir- 
ability of  extending  the  episcopate.  The 
Episcopal  Bench  was  on  its  trial.  At  a 
time  when  the  equanimity  of  the  Church 
was  disturbed  people  naturally  looked  to 
the  Bishops  to  exercise  some  power  and 
restore  peace.  But  they  had  been  entirely 
wanting  in  this  respect,  so  that  this  was 
not  a  happy  moment  at  which  to  propose 
dditional  Bishops.     Moreover,  facilities  of 

Mr.  J,  A,  Smith 


locomotion  now  enabled  Prelates  to  viiii 
every  part  of  their  dioceses.  If,  instead 
of  attending  the  Upper  House,  they  resided 
more  in  them,  the  difficulties  as  to  con- 
firmations to  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  adverted  would  be  materially 
lessened. 

Mb.  HENLET  said,  he  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  proposed 
to  withdraw  the  12th  clause,  which,  if  re- 
tained, would  have  made  the  Bill  extremely 
objectionable.  The  Bill  was  very  queerly 
drawn,  and  the  Title  and  Preamble  seemed 
to  express  more  than  its  enacting  clauses. 
He  did  not  see  what  objection  any  one 
could  have  to  the  creation  of  the  Bishopi 
speci6ed,  who  were  to  be  provided  for  by 
subscription.  With  regard  to  that  part  of 
the  Bill  which  had  been  omitted  in  its 
passage  through  the  other  House,  and 
which  related  to  suffragan  Bishops,  it  was 
a  matter  of  grave  consideration  whether 
they  ought  not  to  restore  it.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers would  recollect  a  curious  Act  of  Par- 
liament, which  he  confessed  was  the  only 
thing  which  made  him  have  any  doubts 
with  respect  to  Bills  of  this  sort.  The  M 
to  which  he  referred,  called  the  Episcopal 
Functions  Act,  provided  that  under  certain 
circumstances  one  Bishop  might  do  the 
work  of  two  dioceses.  He  did  what  he 
could  to  make  Parliament  draw  the  teeth 
of  the  Bill  on  that  subject,  and  the  noble 
Lord  below  him  and  himself  succeeded  m 
drawing  one  of  the  teeth  applying  to  cases 
of  mental  incapacity.  In  all  the  researches 
which  he  had  made  he  did  not  find  that  a 
single  word  was  said  on  the  subject  in  "ano- 
ther place."  If  it  was  true  that  one  Bishop 
could  do  the  work  of  two  dioceses,  it  ws' 
very  difficult  to  understand  what  was  saw 
in  the  other  direction.  He  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  when  they  went 
into  Committee,  would  see  how  far  the  old 
statute  of  Henry  Vlil..  providing  for  the 
creation  of  suffragan  Bishops,  might  not 
be  brought  into  play,  so  as  to  save  people 
from  coming  to  Parliament  for  each  BiH' 
as  this.  lie  did  not  see  why  a  Bishop 
might  not  have  a  suffragan  to  assist  him 
just  as  one  clergyman  might  avail  hioiseli 
of  the  aid  of  another. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  he  objected 
to  any  measure  which  increased  the  po^^f 
of  the  Church  of  England.  As  a  Prot^t- 
ant  Dissenter,  and  one  of  a  body  who  main- 
tained their  own  ministry  by  their  voluo* 
tary  coYitributions,  he  saw  no  reason  why 
when  the  Church  wanted  anything  >' 
should  come  to  Parliament  for  an  Act  o» 
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objected  to  anything  which  increased  the 
predominance  of  the  Church.  He  had  no 
objection  to  Churchmen  applying  their 
funds  to  the  support  of  the  Church,  but 
contended  that  they  ought  to  do  so  without 
Becking  the  aid  of  Parliament  to  increase 
its  power,  especially  when  they  found  that 
the  Bishops  were  powerless  to  compel  the 
clergymen  to  abandon  practices  which 
many  of  them,  in  common  with  a  large 
portion  of  the  laity,  condemned.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  would  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
difficulty  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Chichester  (Mr.  J.  A,  Smith),  of  a 
misappropriation  of  funds  contributed, 
arising  from  a  defect  in  the  law,  was  a 
very  grave  discouragement.  He  should 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  in 
the  hope  that  the  larger  questions  of  ec- 
clesiastical jurittdiction  and  ecclesiastical 
law  generally  might  be  revised,  and  that 
the  regulations  of  the  Church  of  England 
might  be  so  improved  as  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  any  misappropriation  of 
funds. 

Question  put,  ''  That  the  word  *  now' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  45;  Noes 
34:  Majority  11. 

Main  Question  pat,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 


INVESTMENT  OF  TRUST  FUNDS  BH^L. 

(Mr,  Henry  B,  Sheridan^  Mr,  AyrUm,) 

[bill  197.]      CGMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 
Clause  1  agreed  to. 
Clause  2  negatived. 

Mr.  ears  lake  moved  the  insertion 
of  a  new  clause  empowering  Trustees  to 
invest  Trust  Funds  in  any  Securities  gua- 
ranteed by  Parliament. 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  that  the  clause 
urould  enable  trust  investments  to  be 
made,  not  only  upon  securities  now  gua- 
ranteed, but  hereafter  to  be  guaranteed  by 
Parliament,  and  some  of  these  might  pos« 
sibly  not  be  fit  subjects  for  such  invest- 
ments. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
the  guarantee  of  Parliament  really  made 


any  security  a  Parliamentary  security.  Of 
course  it  was  the  home  Parliament  which 
was  referred  to  in  the  clause,  not  any  colo- 
nial legislature.  He  could  not  conceive 
how  such  a  security  would  be  inferior  to 
any  of  the  public  stocks  or  funds.  He 
believed  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  agree  to 
the  clause.  It  was  not  likely  that  the 
Imperial  guarantee  would  be  given  to  any 
loan  bearing  a  high  rate  of  interest.  He 
did  not  see  either  that  the  interests  of  the 
remainderman  would  bo  injured,  or  those  of 
the  tenant  for  life  unduly  promoted. 

Clause  agreed  to  and  added  to  the  Bill. 

Mr.  NORWOOD  said,  he  moved  a 
clause  to  enable  Trustees  to  invest  any 
Trust  fund  on  the  Mortgage  of  County, 
City,  or  Borough  Rates,  assessed  pursuant 
to  Act  of  Parliament,  in  any  case  where 
such  an  investment  was  not  forbidden  by 
the  instruments  creating  the  trust.  County, 
City,  or  Borough  Rates  levied  pursuant  to 
Aot  of  Parliament  formed  a  safe  and  ample 
security  for  the  advancement  of  money, 
and  the  purposes  for  which  such  rates  were 
raised  being  of  a  beneficial  character,  he 
thought  that  every  assistance  and  facility 
should  be  afforded  to  communities  to  raise 
money  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SHERIDAN  said,  the  Bill,  as  he 
had  introduced  it,  was  intended  to  be 
simply  declaratory,  and  not  enacting,  and 
the  clause  just  proposed  would  travel  be- 
yond that  intention. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
such  securities  as  these  were  liable  to  de- 
terioration. Some  corporations  had  become 
insolvent,  others  had  assumed  a  power  to 
raise  money  on  charges  or  rates,  which 
power  had  been  held  by  Courts  of  Equity 
to  be  invalid.  It  would  not  therefore,  be 
safe  to  allow  these  investments. 

Mr.  HADFIELD  said,  he  cordially  ap- 
proved of  the  proposed  clause,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  lessening  the  great  diffi- 
culty frequently  felt  by  trustees  in  finding 
good  security  at  good  interest  for  the  funds 
which  they  wished  to  invest. 

Clause  negatived. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Thursday,  and  to  be  printed, 
[Bill  259.] 
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to  their  government,  as  tbey  were  oot 
maintained  by  the  taxation  of  the  country, 
and  could  not,  therefore,  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  Parliament.  There* 
fore  there  was  no  ground  for  saying  that 
tliey  ought  to  be  national  in  the  senie 
of  being  governed  by  the  nation.  The 
Universities  were  composed  almost  entirely 
of  Colleges,  which  were  almost  uniTeraally 
private  foundations.  It  was  only  at  the 
Reformation,  and  since  then  by  the  Act 
of  Parliament  which  followed  the  Report 
of  the  Commissioners,  that  tbey  were  coo* 
sidered  in  any  way  as  national  property. 
But  whatever  the  religious  teaching  of  the 
Colleges  had  been,  the  religious  teaching 
of  the  Universities  had  been  the  same.  If 
they  abolished  these  testd  tbey  made  the 
University,  as  a  body,  declare  an  indiffer- 
ence to  any  particular  system  of  religiom 
teaching  —  destroyed,  in  fact,  the  only 
conditions  on  which  religious  teaching 
could  be  carried  on.  The  result  of  this 
might  be  that  a  small  minority  of  2)oo- 
conformists  might  become  members  of 
Convocation,  and  might  contend  that  every 
other  system  of  religious  teaching  had  as 
fair  a  right  to  be  tried  in  the  University 
as  the  religious  teaching  of  the  Church  of 
England.  In  America,  where  dissension 
had  been  introduced  through  somewhit 
similar  means,  religious  teaching  of  any 
kind  had  in  the  end  been  given  up  t\Uh 
gether.  The  answer  which  some  hon. 
Members  might  perhaps  make  was  that 
Convocation  was  not  the  governing  hody 
of  the  University.  But  the  ecclesiastical 
patronage  was  in  the  hands  of  Convoca- 
tion, and  Convocation,  moreover,  bad  the 
power  of  altering  the  studies  of  the  Uni- 
versities and  appointing  the  examiners.  If 
Nonconformists  became  numerous  in  the 
Universities  they  would  imperil  the  Church 
of  England  character  of  the  governing  hody 
of  the  University.  If  they  were  still  to 
continue  very  few,  it  was  hardly  wortn 
while,  for  the  sake  of  a  few,  to  mtkt  a 
change  which  appeared  dangerous  to  so 
many.  The  vast  majority  of  the  under- 
graduates would  always  be  members  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  surely  it  was  worth 
while  to  consider  the  danger  to  these 
undergraduates  of  being  led  to  undercs"* 
mate  the  value  of  any  particular  form  oi 
religion,  and  even  the  alarm  that  roigw 
be  produced  in  many  English  families.'^ 
Church  of  England  teaching  were  inter- 
fered with  at  the  Universities.  One  iQj- 
portant  point  was  the  way  in  which  such 
an  alteration  would  affect  the  character  wa 


TESTS   ABOLITION  (OXFORD  AND  CAM- 

BRIDGE)  BILL— [Bill  16] 

(Jfr.  Coleridge,  Mr,  Grant  Duff.) 

THIRD   READma.       ADJOURNED   DEBATE. 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [18th  June],  "  That 
the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  resumed. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
he  rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  read  a  third  time  that  day  three 
months.  Since  the  second  reading  the 
Bill  had  been  considerably  altered.  Not 
only  had  its  provisions  been  extended  to 
Cambridge;  but  the  fact  that  the  Amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  the  University  of 
Oxford  had  been  rejected  in  Committee 
left  no  other  course  open  than  to  make 
the  Motion  he  proposed.  The  present 
arrangements  could  not  be  regarded  as 
inflicting  any  hardships  upon  Churchmen, 
because  if  they  could  not  subscribe  tb  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  objected  to  any 
portion  of  the  Prayer-book,  it  would  be 
better  for  them  to  leave  the  Church  than 
remain  in  her  communion  under  false 
colours.  Therefore,  he  considered  the 
question  only  so  far  as  it  related  to  Dis- 
senters. When  the  Bill  was  first  brought 
in  by  the  Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr. 
Dodson)  that  hon.  Gentleman  advocated  it 
as  a  measure  of  very  limited  scope,  pro- 
fessing his  readiness  to  consider  in  Com- 
mittee the  omission  even  of  that  important 
part  of  it  which  conferred  the  Parliamentary 
vote  on  Dissenters;  but  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  Coleridge)  had 
boldly  stated  that  the  principle  of  his  mea- 
sure was  to  separate  the  University  from 
the  Colleges,  to  throw  the  University  open 
to  the  nation,  and  to  get  rid  of  the  connec- 
tion between  the  University,  considered 
apart  from  the  Colleges  and  the  Church  of 
England.  It  was  distinctly  avowed  that 
what  was  wished  was  to  abolish  the  con- 
nection between  the  University  and  the 
Church,  and  to  make  the  University  what 
was  called  a  national  University.  The 
question  was  not  one  of  education,  for  Dis- 
senters had  the  same  privilege  in  that  re- 
spect as  any  other  Englishmen.  It  was 
who  was  to  have  the  control  of  those  who 
were  receiving  their  education  at  the  Uni- 
versities. If  every  ono  in  England  could 
be  educated  at  the  Universities,  he  did  not 
"ee  how  a  national  character  could  be  given 
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standing  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
En<;land.  It  was  expedient  not  to  diminish 
the  influence  of  the  Cliurch  of  England  by 
any  alteration  of  the  present  University 
system.  Whatever  hon.  Members  opposite 
said  of  the  Church  of  England  as  an  Es- 
tablishment, they  always  testified  to  the 
usefulness  of  her  clergy,  and  would  do  any- 
thing to  extend  their  usefulness.  He  be- 
lieved that  as  a  rule  the  governing  bodies  of 
the  Nonconformist  Colleges  were  members 
of  the  denomination  to  which  the  College 
belonged.  [**  No,  no !  *']  If  there  was  nn  in- 
stance to  the  contrary  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
of  it ;  for  it  was  essential  that  the  govern- 
ing body  of  an  institution  which  educated 
the  ministers  of  any  denomination  should 
profess  the  religious  principles  that  were 
taoght  there.  The  society  in  which  he  mixed 
at  the  Universities  was  not  without  its  value 
to  the  clergyman,  who  was  appreciated  by 
the  poor  in  proportion  as  he  wos  recognized 
as  a  gentleman.  None  could  detect  more 
quickly  than  the  poor  whether  a  clergyman 
was  a  gentleman.  Interference  with  the 
religious  character  of  the  governing  bodies 
of  the  Universities  would  necessarily  lessen 
their  attraction  for  the  clergy.  Bishops 
and  rectors  complained  that  they  could  not 
find  University  men  for  curates.  In  1865 
only  half  the  deacons  ordained  in  the  pro- 
vince of  York  were  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
men.  The  passing  of  this  Bill  would  make 
the  evil  complained  of  still  greater,  and 
would  lead  to  the  establishment  of  Colleges 
independent  of  the  University  as  places  of 
instruction  for  the  clergy.  It  was  most 
desirable  that  they  should  feel  themselves 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Church,  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  laity.  But  this  sepa- 
rate instruction  would  lead  them  to  think 
that,  like  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they 
were  a  distinct  and  separate  order.  He 
had  so  far  considered  the  Universities  as 
places  of  education,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
consider  them  anything  else  ;  he  did  not 
believe  the  country  wished  to  see  them  like 
the  German  Universities  turned  into  arenas 
of  disputation  upon  every  possible  subject. 
Those  engaged  in  teaching  ought  to  de- 
Tote  themselves  to  it,  and  ought  not  to  be 
distracted  by  speculative  inquiries.  Phi- 
losophical research  and  practical  instruc- 
tion would  not  harmonise.  There  was 
danger  in  young  and  unformed  minds 
grasping  at  the  latest  discoveries  before 
they  had  solved  minor  mysteries  for  them- 
selves; and  there  could  be  no  greater  hind- 
rance to  the  real  philosopher  than  that  his 
mind  should  be  ooDtinually  brought  down 


from  the  highest  regions  of  science  to 
the  common-place  drudgery  of  instructing 
ordinary  undergraduates.  On  the  grounds 
that  the  Bill  would  tend  to  make  the  Uni- 
versities places  for  philosophical  inquiry 
rather  than  places  of  education,  that  their 
educational  utility  for  both  laity  and  clergy 
would  be  thereby  diminished,  that  the  mea- 
sure would  weaken  the  connection  between 
the  University  and  the  Church,  which  time 
had  made  sacred,  which  had  conferred 
great  benefits  on  the  Universities,  and  which 
had  endeared  them  to  the  country,  he  op- 
posed the  Motion  for  the  third  reading. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  three 
months." — {Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,) 

Mr.  WALPOLE  said,  he  wished  to 
draw  attention  to  a  statement  made  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brighton  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  that  the  petitions  from  Cambridge 
in  reference  to  the  Bill,  if  not  **  got  up," 
had  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  import- 
ance. His  hon.  Friend  had  since  admitted 
his  error  to  somo  extent.  Though  it  was 
at  the  time  when  most  of  the  graduates 
were  away  from  Cambridge,  yet  it  had 
been  signed  by  the  great  majority  of  the 
resident  members.  It  had  been  signed  by 
thirteen  out  of  seventeen  heads  of  houses, 
by  between  forty  and  fifty  tutors  and  as- 
sistant tutors,  by  between  thirty  and  forty 
professors  and  other  office  bearers,  and  by 
between  seventy  and  eighty  resident  mem- 
bers. He  thought  it  right  to  put  the  House 
in  possession  of  these  facts  to  show  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Brighton  was  under 
an  erroneous  impression  in  the  statements 
he  had  made.  As  to  the  objections  to  the 
present  measure,  after  what  had  been  so 
well  said  by  his  hon.  Friend  he  would  not 
take  up  the  time  of  the  House.  Though, 
like  him,  he  would  say  "  No  "  to  the  third 
reading,  in  the  present  state  of  the  House, 
he  did  not  thiuk  it  desirable  to  go  to  a 
division. 

Question,  **  That  the  word  *  now  *  stand 
part  of  the  Question,"  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  read  the  third  time,  aud  passed, 

intestates'  widows  and  ohildrek 
(Scotland)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Goarau  MoNTooMsaT,  Bill 
for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  issue  of  Intestates 
in  Scotland  where  the  succession  is  of  small  value, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Graham  Mont- 
ooMXET  and  Mr.  Secretary  Gathoenb  Uaedt. 
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On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Gathorits  Hardt, 
Bill  for  facilitating  the  distribution  of  Sewage 
Matter  over  Innd,  and  otherwise  amending  the 
Law  relating  to  Sewer  aathorities,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Secretary  Gathorhb  IIabdt 
and  Mr.  Soultxb-Booth. 


LIBEL  BILL— [Bill  215.] 

{Sir  Colman  (/Loghlen,  Mr.  Baines.) 

THIRD   READING. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Qaestion  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time."— (5'tr  Colman  0*Loghlen). 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  hoped  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  not  proceed  with  the 
Bill,  considering  how  few  Members  were 
present. 

Mr.  GOLDSMID  said,  he  saw  no  reason 
for  postponing  the  measure.  It  had  been 
well  considered  by  a  Select  Committee, 
and  he  believed  it  was  approred  by  the 
press  itself. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  he  believed  the 
measure  would  be  most  injurious  to  the 
press,  and  also  to  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. It  had  never  been  properly  con- 
sidered by  the  House,  and  the  present  was 
not  the  time  to  discuss  it.  He  had  always 
exerted  himself  to  develop  the  press  of 
the  country.  None  had  worked  harder 
than  he  to  remove  the  Paper  Duty  and 
other  burdens  weighing  on  the  press,  so 
that  his  opposition  to  the  Bill  was  in  no 
wise  owing  to  an  objection  to  newspapers. 
He  opposed  the  measure  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  of  the  nature  of  exceptional 
legislation.  Much  had  been  said  about  the 
press  being  the  guarantee  of  the  liberty  of 
the  country,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
press  was  not  a  guarantee  of  liberty.  It 
was  the  servant  of  the  people  and  not  the 
master,  and  accordingly,  where  liberty  was 
found,  there  the  press  flourished,  and  where 
liberty  was  not  the  press  was  strangled. 
He  believed  the  great  safety  of  the  press 
lay  in  its  being  subjected  to  the  ordinary 
operation  of  the  law  of  the  land.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  if  special  legis- 
lation were  resorted  to  in  favour  of  the 
press  that  would  soon  be  followed  by  special 
restrictions  laid  upon  the  press. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present  ;  House  counted,  and  -40 
Members  uut  being  present, 

Ilouie  adjourned  at  a  quarter  afler  Nine 

o*olook,  till  Thursday. 


HOUSE   OF    LORDS, 
Thursday,  July  18,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— SiLECT  CoMMrmi— On  Tenure 
(Ireland),  Viscoant  De  Vesci  (wicfcd. 

Public  Bilui  —  Firtt  iZeewftn^- Naval  Storei 
(No.  2)*  (234);  Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and 
Cambridge)  •(235). 

Sec(md  Reading — Trades  Union  Coromiuion  Act 
(1867)  Extension*  (226):  Prorogation  of  Pw 
liament  (228)  ;  Turnpike  Trustt  A^^tng^ 
ments*  (229) ;  Barrack  Lane,  Windsor  (RigitU 
of  Way)*   (226);    Agricultural    Employme&t 

(147). 
Commt«^tf— Christ  CHiurch  (Oxford)  Ordinancei* 

(190). 
/2fpor<~Mercbant  Shipping*  (219);  Pitriotio 

Fund  •  (20 1 ). 
Third  /^<fat/tIu^-Inclo•nre  (No.  2)*  (168). 
TTteAcfraMm— 'Naval  Stores*  (160). 

PROROGATION  OF  PARLIAMENT  BILL. 
( The  Lord  Chancellor,) 
(no.  228.)    BBOOND  BEADnre. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Head- 
ing read. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR,  in  moying 
that  this  Bill  he  now  read  the  second  tine, 
said,  its  object  was  to  simplify  tlie  formi 
now  used  in  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
during  its  Reoess.  The  present  practice 
was  not  very  consonant  with  the  dignity 
of  that  House  or  of  Parliament.  A  Com- 
mission was  issued  to  some  of  their  Lord- 
ships— generally  Peers  who  held  offices  in 
the  Ministry — empowering  them  to  de- 
clare the  further  prorogation  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. T^iro  or  three  of  the  Commiasioneri 
came  down  to  the  House,  and  a  summons 
was  sent  commanding  the  attendance  of 
the  Commons  to  hear  the  Royal  Commu- 
sion.  The  House  of  Commons  was  gene- 
rally represented  by  one  of  its  Clerki, 
who  was  addressed  as  •*  Gentlemen  of 
the  House  of  Commons."  It  appeared 
that  up  to  the  year  1672  the  Speaker 
always  attended  to  hear  the  Commis- 
sion read  ;  but  in  that  year  his  pUw 
began  to  be  supplied  by  the  Clerk.  Ifl 
1706  an  Assistant  Clerk  came  to  be 
substituted  for  the  latter;  and  so  the 
custom  had  continued  ever  since.  The 
Speaker,  it  was  said,  had  originally  ex- 
cused himself  from  attending  on  the 
ground  that  he  wanted  to  go  to  Spa,  an 
excuse  which  was  repeated  by  Sir  Fletcher 
Norton  ;  and  so  it  had  come  to  pass  that 
the  Speaker  in  subsequent  years  was  suf- 
fered to  find  it  necessary  to  go  to  8^ 
also.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  hoped 
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their  Lordships  would  see  that  it  was  not 
desirable  to  continue  what  in  reality  was 
an  idle  ceremony,  and  one  which  some- 
times produced  inconvenience  ;  for  it  was 
often  found  difficult  to  secure  the  attend- 
ance of  Commissioners  sufficient  to  consti- 
tute the  quorum.  Indeed,  he  recollected 
that  on  one  occasion  it  was  only  done  by 
asking  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  passing  through  town,  to  come 
down  to  the  House.  He  did  not  wish  to 
disparage  ancient  forms  and  ceremonies 
when  they  retained  any  meaning  or  use, 
but  he  thought  the  existing  custom  in 
respect  of  the  prorogation  of  Parliament 
during  the  Becess  was  entirely  useless  and 
unmeaning,  and  might  very  well  be  dis- 
pensed with.  What  he  proposed,  then, 
was  that  the  present  custom  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  the  prorogations  dur- 
ing the  Becess  should  take  place  by  means 
of  a  Proclamation. 

Lord  CR  AN  WORTH  expressed  his  ap- 
proval of  the  alteration. 

Bill  read  2*,  and  committed  to  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  To-morrow. 

AGRICULTURAL  EMPLOYMENT  BILL. 
( The  Earl  of  ShafUshury.) 

(3fO.   147.)      SECOND   EEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY,  in 
moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  second 
time,  said,  the  subject  had  already  under- 
gone considerable  discussion,  but  some 
persons  thought  it  advisable  that  a  Com- 
mission should  make  further  inquiry  into 
tlie  state  of  the  labourers  in  agricultural 
districts  before  any  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject took  place.  He,  however,  in  common 
with  many  others,  thought  the  subject 
was  sufficiently  ripe  for  legislation,  more 
especially  that  part  of  it  which  related  to 
the  working  of  females  in  gangs.  Enter- 
taining that  view,  he  had  brought  forward 
the  present  Bill,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  very  simple  A  great  desire  existed 
throughout  the  country  that  the  principles 
of  the  Factory  Acts  should  be  applied  to 
the  agricultural  districts — of  course  with 
Buch  modifications  as  were  demanded  by 
the  differing  circumstances  of  the  case. 
This,  however,  on  consideration  appeared 
to  be  quite  impossible,  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  two  cases  being  utterly 
different.  There  were  however  certain 
principles  from  which  they  need  not  de- 
part, and  which  were  equally  applicable  to 


both  classes — such,  for  instance,  as  that 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  age. 
Under  the  Factory  Acts  no  child  under 
eight  years  of  age  was  allowed  to  work  at 
all,  and  no  child  under  thirteen  should 
work  longer  than  a  certain  time.  This 
Bill  accordingly  provided  that  no  boy 
under  the  age  of  eight  years,  and  that  no 
girl  under  the  age  of  thirteen  years, 
should  be  employed  in  agricultural  labour 
for  hire.  It  also*  provided  that  no  girl 
under  the  age  of  eighteen  years  should  be 
employed  at  all  in  a  public  gang.  The 
next  provision  of  the  Bill  related  to  the 
subject  of  education.  The  subject  was,  no 
doubt,  one  of  great  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  employ- 
ment of  agricultural  children.  Any  attempt 
to  apply  to  agricultural  districts  the  half- 
day  system,  or  the  alternative  day  system, 
was  found  to  be  impossible,  on  account  of 
the  children  working  either  singly,  or  in 
parties  of  only  two  or  three,  at  a  great 
distance  from  their  homes,  and  because  of 
the  inconvenience  which  would  result 
from  the  constant  interruption  of  the 
work.  Therefore  he  had  adopted  in  the 
Bill  the  time  system  which  was  found  to 
work  tolerably  well  as  established  by  the 
Print  Works  Act,  which  he  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  had  introduced  some  years 
ago,  and  which  provided  that  the  children 
should  have  in  the  course  of  the  year  so 
many  hours  for  education.  Dividing 
the  year  into  two  periods,  he  proposed 
that  in  the  half  year  ending  3 1st  March, 
400  hours  should  be  devoted  to  educa- 
tion, and  200  hours  in  the  other  half; 
the  difference  being  drawn  because  in  agri- 
cultural labour  the  greatest  amount  of 
leisure  time  was  during  winter  and  the 
long  nights.  He  knew  that  there  was 
great  difficulty  in  giving  practical  effect  to 
this  arrangement,  as  localities  differed 
very  much,  not  only  in  reference  to  the 
number  of  schools,  but  in  the  number  of 
children,  and,  therefore,  he  left  it  to  the 
magistrates  at  Quarter  Sessions  to  make 
such  regulations  on  this  point  as  they 
might  deem  necessary,  taking  into  account 
the  circumstances  of  the  various  districts. 
The  question  of  mortality  among  young 
persons,  whether  employed  in  manufac- 
tures or  in  agricultural  labour,  was  one 
of  great  importance.  On  looking  over  the 
rates  of  mortality,  he  found  that  they  ex- 
hibited the  complete  unfitness  of  the 
female  constitution  to  bo  exposed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  weather  as  well  as  to  hard 
labour.      He  found    in    all  agricultural 
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districts — in  Surrey,  Kent  (both  extra- 
metropolitan),  Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berk- 
shire, Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire, 
Oxfordshire,  Northamptonshire,  Hunting- 
donshire, Bedfordshire,  Cambridgeshire, 
Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  Dorsetshire 
— that  the  mortality  of  the  girls  at  ten 
years  of  age  and  under  fifteen  years  was 
greater  than  that  of  boys  of  the  same 
age  ;  while  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  the  three 
Ridings  of  Yorkshire  the  mortality  of  the 
girls  working  in  those  districts  under 
cover,  and  enjoying  the  warmth  necessary 
for  their  constitution,  was  less  than  that 
of  the  boys  at  the  same  ages.  With  the 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  result 
obtained  from  those  mortality  tables  coin- 
cided with  the  judgment  of  medical  men, 
he  submitted  to  two  very  eminent  phy- 
sicians, specially  experienced  in  diseases 
incident  to  the  female  sex,  the  following 
questions : 


"  1.  Are  girls  of  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  a  year 
or  two  afterwards,  in  a  peculiarly  delicate  condi- 
tion as  regards  their  health  ?  2.  Are  girls  in 
those  early  ages  less  able  than  boys  to  bear  hard 
field  work  ?  " 

The  answer  from  one,  and  confirmed  by 
the  other,  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  can  answer  both  your  questions  in  the  af- 
firmative. Thirteen,  however,  is  earlier  than  the 
ayerage  age  of  female  puberty,  which  in  this 
country  is  fifteen  and-ahalf  years.  The  only  in- 
ference from  this,  however,  would  be  that  an  age 
somewhat  more  advanced  than  thirteen  requires 
even  greater  care.  As  to  the  generally  less  ability 
of  girls  and  women  than  boys  and  men  to  bear 
rough  out-of-door  work  in  all  weather,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  whatever ;  and  it  may  be  stated  ab- 
solutely, and  without  any  qualification." 

This  was  the  reason  why  he  was  anxious 
to  exclude  girls  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  from  the  liability  to  work  in  agricul- 
tural labour  for  hire.  But  apart  from  the 
inferior  strength  of  girls  to  bear  out- door 
labour  and  exposure,  there  were  other 
reasons.  Nothing  tended  so  much  to  lower 
their  character,  and  to  prevent  them  from 
making  in  after  life  good  wives,  than  their 
being  taken  away  from  their  homes  at  an 
early  age,  and  being  brought  up  in  igno- 
rance of  all  domestic  duties.  The  result 
of  such  a  system  was  that  the  homes  of 
the  peasantry  were  rendered  most  uncom- 
fortable and  unhealthy,  and  the  men  were 
in  consequence,  likely  to  be  driven  to  the 
public  house.  He  knew  that  education  in 
many  parts  of  the  agricultural  districts 
was  really  given  to  a  greater  extent  than 
many  people  supposed  ;  but  the  difiSculty 
The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury 


was  for  the  people  to  retain  that  education 
in  after  life.  People  sometimes  talked  of 
the  agricultural  labourers  as  if  they  were 
the  greatest  boors  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  agricultural  labourer  was  called  upoa 
to  do  a  kind  of  work,  which  was  not  onlr 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  Let  those  who  spoke  so 
depreciatingly  of  the  agricultural  labourer, 
in  comparison  with  the  skilled  artizan,  go 
down  and  see  him  engaged  in  diggings 
trench  and  observe  what  skill  he  dis- 
played ;  or  in  following  the  plough,  and 
observe  the  intelligence,  steadiness,  calcu- 
lation, and  judgment  with  which  he  per- 
formed his  work,  and  then  say  whether 
such  a  man  did  not  fully  deserve  to  be 
called  a  skilled  labourer?  He  thought 
that  every  exertion  ought  to  be  made  to 
give  as  much  education  as  possible,  espe- 
cially when  young,  to  those  who  were  to 
be  engaged  in  agricultural  work.  E?emDg 
schools  were,  doubtless,  of  very  great  use, 
where  they  could  be  rendered  available, 
but  th^  great  distances  which  had  to  be 
traversed  among  a  scattered  population 
did  much  to  detract  from  their  usefulness. 
Again,  he  wished  their  Lordships  to  ap- 
prove the  principle  of  the  Bill  by  giving 
it  a  second  reading ;  and  he  trusted  that 
earnest  and  persevering  efforts  would  be 
made  to  give  the  children  of  agricultural 
classes  such  an  education  as  would  enable 
them  to  perform  satisfactorily  their  duties 
in  life,  both  as  members  of  the  communitj 
and  as  Christians. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
-^(The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.) 

The  Earl  of  STRADBROKE  said, 
that  a  statement,  which  he  had  read  with 
great  surprise,  had  been  put  forth  that 
the  gang  system  prevailed  in  the  eastern 
districts  of  Suffolk.  The  gang  system,  he 
believed,  existed  in  a  small  district  be- 
tween Bury  and  Cambridgeshire,  but  it 
did  not  prevail  in  the  county  at  laige.  He 
certainly  never  could  sanction  the  system; 
and  he  believed  the  country  would  be  fully 
prepared  to  carry  out  the  noble  Earl's 
Bill. 

Loan  LYVEDEN,  whilst  admitting  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  of  the  Bill, 
thought  its  details  very  ill-considered.  He 
thought  that  the  provision  that  no  girl 
under  thirteen  should  be  employed  in  agri- 
culture was  too  stringent,  for  if  they  were 
not  employed  in  the  open  air  they  woulu 
be  confined  in  small  and  ill-?entilated 
cottages.    It  was  quite  right  to  pro?ide 
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against  boys  of  a  tender  age  being  over- 
worked ;  but  he  thonght  that  with  the 
present  deficiency  of  agricultural  labourers 
they  could  not  proyide  that  boys  should 
not  be  employed,  unless  educated,  until 
they  were  thirteen.  Again,  to  proyide 
that  boys  should  only  be  employed  in  the 
case  of  their  being  educated  in  accord- 
ance with  bye-laws  made  by  the  justices, 
would  be  creating  a  new  authority  in 
interference  with  labour,  and  a  great 
difficulty  eyen  in  the  way  of  education. 
They  could  not  do  this  without  compul- 
sory education,  or  without  parents  being 
induced  to  send  their  children  to  schools 
of  which  they  disapproved  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  them  employment.  Then,  who 
was  to  pay  for  their  education  ?  If  there 
were  no  means  for  educating  them,  it 
would  be  utterly  monstrous  to  say  that 
they  should  not  be  employed  under  the 
age  of  thirteen.  He  hoped  this  part  of 
the  Bill  would  be  more  carefully  attended 
to  before  it  was  allowed  to  go  through  the 
House.  He  agreed  with  the  noble  Earl 
as  to  the  impropriety  and  immorality  of 
gangs  ;  but  their  Lordships  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  a  principle 
without  knowing  how  it  was  to  be  carried 
out. 

The  Eabl  op  KIMBERLEY  said,  he 
could  not  agree  that  the  Bill  was  an  ill- 
considered  one.  The  principle  of  the  Bill, 
80  far  as  the  educational  clauses  were  con- 
cerned, had  been  already  adopted  in  the 
Factory  Act;  and  the  arguments  which 
had  been  urged,  happily  without  success, 
against  those  Acts,  were  the  same  as  were 
now  urged  against  this.  The  alleged 
hardship  of  compelling  the  attendance  of 
children  at  school  did  not  prevail  in  that 
instance,  nor  had  the  result  of  that  legis- 
lation been  unfavourable.  The  system 
applicable  to  factory  labour  could  also  be 
applied  to  work  in  the  fields;  and  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  they 
might  fairly  consider  whether  the  same 
principle  should  not  be  carried  farther. 
Probably  the  best  mode  in  which  this 
could  be  done  would  be  by  the  adoption  of 
the  conditions  now  applicable  to  print 
woi^s.  No  doubt,  there  were  difficulties 
connected  with  the  question.  It  would 
be  clearly  unjust  to  require  that  a  child 
should  haye  attended  school  as  a  condition 
of  employment  if  there  was  no  school 
within  a  moderate  and  conyenient  distance 
of  his  home ;  or  where  the  only  day  school 
in  the  neighbourhood  was  one  wnere  the 
parents  of  the  child  could  not  conscien- 
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tiously  approve  the  religious  instruction 
giyen  in  it.  As  to  labouring  in  gangs,  he 
thought  the  interference  of  Parliament 
was  imperatiyely  required.  If  his  noble 
Friend  who  spoke  last  would  read  the 
Report  carefully,  he  would  find  evidence 
to  convince  him  that  the  proposed  restric- 
tion on  the  employment  of  young  women 
in  agriculture  would  be  most  proper  and 
beneficial,  and  that  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  a  great  desire  was  expressed  that 
girls  should  not  be  so  employed.  It  was 
most  objectionable  that  girls  should  be 
employed  in  the  field  when  they  ought  to 
be  at  school,  or  should  be  employed  in 
labour  which  must  degrade  and  brutalize 
them.  The  case  was  very  different  with 
regard  to  boys  intended  for  agricultural 
labourers.  They  should  begin  early  at 
the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  and  thus  become 
hardy  and  accustomed  to  the  work.  He 
had  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  urgent  necessity  to  extend  school  in- 
struction to  all  ck^es  of  the  community. 
He  should  not  allude  to  the  question  which 
would  shortly  come  before  that  House 
further  than  to  say  that  it  had  now  be- 
come urgently  important  that  the  masses 
of  the  population  should  not  be  left  with- 
out the  means  of  attaining,  at  all  eyents, 
elementary  education.  This  question  of 
educating  the  agricultural  classes  did  not 
concern  those  classes  alone,  but  affected 
the  towns  whose  population  was  recruited 
from  those  classes.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, in  order  to  render  the  lower 
classes  as  soon  as  possible  fit  for  the  exer- 
cise of  the  privileges  about  to  be  conferred 
upon  them  he  hoped  that  immediate  legis- 
lation would  take  place  upon  the  subject. 
The  evidence  that  had  been  taken  by  the 
Children's  Commission  revealed  such  facts 
as  might  well  make  any  Englishman 
ashamed  ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  miti- 
gate the  evils  arising  out  of  the  gang 
system,  he  trusted  that  mixed  gangs  would 
be  prohibited,  that  gang-masters  would 
be  licensed,  and  that  means  would  be 
taken  to  preyent  the  employment  of  yery 
young  children.  If  these  suggestions  were 
adopted,  the  first  step  would  have  been 
taken  towards  a  great  and  permanent  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  of  this  country. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBURY  said, 
that,  as  no  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  ex- 
press any  opinion  on  the  subject,  he  might 
be  permitted  to  remind  their  Lordships 
of  &e  inestimable  benefit  the  system  of 
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coupling  learning  with  labour  had  con- 
ferred upon  the  country  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  He  trusted  that  their  Lord- 
ships would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2*  accord- 
ingly. 

House  adjourned  at  half  past  Six  o'clock, 
till  To-morrow,  quarter  before 

Fiye  o'clock. 
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RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  AT  WARRINGTON. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'BEIRNE  said,  he  would  heg  to 
ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Whether  his  attention  has  heen 
called  to  Colonel  Yolland's  Report  as  to 
the  late  accident  at  Warrington,  in  which 
he  states  that,  in  his  opinion,  had  the 
recommendations  made  hy  Captain  Tjler 
in  his  Report  dated  in  1862,  with  reference 
to  an  accident  at  the  same  station,  been 
carried  out,  a  collision  of  the  kind  which 
happened  on  the  29th  of  June  last  could 
not  have  occurred  without  the  diso*bedience 
of  signals  on  the  part  of  the  engine  driver 
of  the  passenger  train  ;  and  whether,  if  it 
be  true,  as  Colonel  Yolland  states,  that  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  only  "compel  the 
adoption  of  anything  necessary  before  the 
opening  of  new  lines  and  junctions,  but 
not  afterwards,"  it  was  hia  intention   to 
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propose  any  Amendment  in  the  law  for  the 
better  securins  the  safety  of  the  public? 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE:  Colonel  Yol- 
land's  Report  has  not  yet  been  recelTed  at 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  hon.  Member's 
Question  refers  probably  to  the  report  of 
hia  evidence  at  the  inquest.  It  is  qaite 
true  that  tlie  Board  of  Trade  cannot  com- 
pel the  adoption  of  its  recoinmendatiooi 
after  the  opening  of  a  line  of  railway ;  sod 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  an  altera- 
tion of  the  law  in  this  respect  would 
"  better  secure  the  safety  of  the  public" 
It  would  have  the  effect  of  shifting  the  re- 
sponsibility from  the  railway  company  on 
to  the  Government,  which  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  recommends  should 
still  be  thrown  on  the  companies.  In  the 
case  of  an  accident  happening  through  th« 
wilful  and  deliberate  neglect  of  a  recom- 
mendation of  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  respotraibility  of  the  companjis 
most  seriously  increased  ;  and  the  jury  cm 
scarcely  fail  to  take  it  into  cojisideration  in 
their  verdict,  perhaps  to  the  extent  Bomc 
day,  of  returning  a  verdict  of  manslangbter 
not  only  against  the  servant  of  the  com- 
pany, but  against  those  who  are  more 
generally  responsible  for  the  management 
of  the  line. 

COMPENSATION  FOR  SLAUGHTERED 
CATTLE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  read  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  When  the 
compensation  voted  by  the  House  for  the 
owners  of  cattle  slaughtered  by  the  Go- 
vernment Inspectors  between  August  and 
November  1865,  will  be  paid? 

Mr.  HUNT  said,  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  money  had  already  been  paid,  and  it 
rested  with  the  local  authorities  to  examine 
these  claims  and  substantiate  them.  When 
that  had  been  done,  and  the  claims  were 
sent  in  to  the  Treasury,  payment  was  made 
immediately. 

Mr.  read  said,  that  the  claims  from 
Norfolk  had  been  sent  in  for  the  last  two 
months. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  he  had  not  seen  them, 
but  he  would  make  inquiries. 

INDU  OFFICE— STATE  ENTERTAIN- 
MExNT  TO  THE  SULTAN. 
QT7ESTI0K. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  wonld 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Indis, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  some  persons  con- 
nected with  the  India  Office  are  ftbon^  ^ 
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g\we  an  entertainment  to  the  Sultan  and 
Pasha  of  Egypt,  not  at  their  own  expense; 
and,  if  so,  who  are  the  persons  who  give 
the  entertainment,  and  what  day  has  been 
fixed  for  it ;  whether  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  are  to  be  invited  to 
meet  the  Sultan  and  Pasha  ;  and,  if  not, 
who  are  the  persons  invited  to  do  honour 
to  these  personnges,  and  will  there  be  any 
objection  to  give  a  list  of  them  ;  and  whe- 
ther, in  his  opinion,  instead  of  burdening 
the  resources  of  India  by  expending  the 
funds  in  parties  of  this  sort,  which  it  is 
reported  is  to  be  strictly  private,  or  con- 
fined to  officials  and  their  friends,  it  would 
not  be  better  to  charge  for  the  tickets,  and 
amongst  others  to  invite  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  to  meet  these  dis- 
tinpruished  quests  ? 

Sift  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTB  said, 
with  respect  to  the  entertainment  which 
was  to  be  given  at  the  India  Office,  and  to 
which  the  Sultan  and  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt 
had  been  invited,  he  was  sorry  to  find  that 
the  Viceroy  did  not  intend  to  remain  in 
this  country,  and  therefore  would  be  obliged 
to  decline  the  invitation.  With  regard  to 
the  entertainment  itself,  it  had  been  their 
wish  to  invite  as  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  as  they  were  able  to 
do,  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  should 
send  invitations  to  the  whole  of  that  House, 
because  they  felt  that  there  was  no  reason 
why  they  should  send  invitations  to  the 
whole  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  would 
not  equally  apply  to  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. And  as  there  were  upwards  of 
1,000  Members  in  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament, and  as  it  would  be  necessary  to 
invite  Indies  also  to  take  part  in  the  enter- 
tainment, if  they  had  invited  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses,  and  one  lady  with 
each  Peer  and  each  Member  of  that  House, 
that  would  have  given  them  a  more  numer- 
ous list  than  their  space  would  accommo- 
date, and  would  have  rendered  it  impos- 
sible to  invite  any  other  persons,  even 
those  who  were  most  closely  connected 
with  India,  or  other  persons  who  had  any 
claim  to  be  present  on  such  an  occasion. 
They  had  therefore  made  out  their  list  of 
invitations  as  well  as  they  could.  He  was 
unable  to  give  any  better  answer  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  than  that.  Of  course, 
when  they  were  about  to  give  a  ball,  it  was 
necessary  to  ask  a  certain  number  of  ball- 
going  people  and  also  a  certain  number  of 
those  who  were  connected  with  India.  It 
was  further  necessary  that  they  should  ask 
the  Membera  of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  and 


other  distinguished  persons  now  in  this 
country,  and  likewise  a  certain  number  of 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  were  at 
least  as  much  connected  with  India  as 
Members  of  that  or  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  necessarily  were.  Well,  he 
could  only  say,  from  what  he  had  learnt 
from  the  Invitation  Committee  who  had  had 
charge  of  preparing  the  invitation  lists, 
that  they  had  the  most  difficult  duty  to 
perform.  There  were  at  least  4,000  or 
5,000  persons  to  whom  invitations  might 
very  properly  have  been  sent,  and  to  whom 
they  would  have  been  very  glad  if  they 
could  have  sent  them.  But  no  entertain- 
ment of  that  kind  could  succeed  if  they 
asked  so  many  people  that  if  they  came 
they  would  be  crowded  together,  and  would 
only  interfere  with  each  other's  comfort. 
They  had  done  the  best  they  could,  and 
he  was  sorry  that  a  large  number  of 
persons  whom  they  should  like  to  have 
asked  were  not  invited.  As  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  that  they  should 
give  a  list  of  the  Members  and  other  per- 
sons invited,  to  be  laid  before  the  House, 
he  really  did  not  think  that  would  be  a 
desirable  course  to  pursue ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  the  Question  whether  in  his  opinion 
it  would  not  be  advisable  that  a  charge 
should  be  made  for  the  tickets,  he  thought 
that  would  be  highly  objectionable,  and 
would  entirely  defeat  the  object  of  the 
entertainment,  which  was  to  show  honour 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
their  distinguished  guest.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  see,  upon  reflection,  that 
there  would  be  all  the  same  difficulty  in 
issuing  tickets  to  be  paid  for  as  attended 
the  course  actually  adopted  on  that  occa- 
sion. If  tickets  were  issued  on  payment 
to  all  who  chose  to  apply  for  them,  they 
might  have  the  place  filled  with  the  most 
objectionable  persons  ;  and  if  they  exer- 
cised any  selection  as  to  the  persons  to 
whom  they  were  issued,  the  same  difficulty 
as  was  now  experienced  would  arise.  They 
had  done  the  best  they  could,  and  could 
only  express  their  sorrow  if  they  had  not 
been  able  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

REGISTRATION   OF    DEEDS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 

MOTION  FOR  A  SELECT  COMMITTEE. 

General  DUNNE  rose  to  move  for  a 
Select  Committee  to  inquire  into  the 
amount  of  Fees  paid  into  the  office  for  the 
Registration  of  Deeds  in  Ireland,  and  the 
application  of  those  Fees.  *Tbe  hon.  and 
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gallant  Member  had  on  a  former  occasion 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  and  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  to  this  subject, 
but  as  the  reply  he  received  was  not  satis- 
factory he  must  ask  the  patience  of  the 
House  while  he  again  brought  the  subject 
to  its  notice.     He  would  remind  the  House 
that  the  office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds 
in  Ireland  had  been  by  law  made  self-sup- 
porting, and  the  Treasury,  by  the  Act  of 
Parliament   which  created  the  office,  had 
empowered  the  Treasury  to  fix  fees  on  the 
registration  of  deeds  to  an  amount  neces- 
sary to  coyer  the  expenses  incidental  to 
that  office,  and  no  more  ;    and  if  any  sur- 
plus remained  after  the  payment  of  these 
expenses  the  Treasury  had  the  power  to 
lower  these  fees    to   the  amount   which 
would  be  sufficient  to  meet  them  ;  but  it 
was  expressly  stated  that  no  part  of  these 
fees  should  be  paid  in  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund.     For  many  years  there  was  a  sur- 
plus of   these  fees  aboYe   the  expenses. 
Some  years  since,  when  the  business  of 
the  office  was  in  arrear,  he  had  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  extorting  from  the  Treasury  a 
small  sum  then  absolutely  required  ;  and 
the  surplus  contrary  to  the  Act  they  had 
been  paying  into  the  Consolidated  Fund  ; 
but  they  had  not  lowered  the  fees,  which 
they  were  bound  to  do  when  there  was  a 
surplus,  according  to  the  Act.     Since  the 
time  fees  were  paid  by  stamps,  the  Return 
laid  on  the  table  gave  no  account  of  these 
amounts  —  a  concealment,  he  contended, 
which  was  also  illegal.     Within  that  period 
he  understood  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  insinuate  that  the 
expenses  of  the  office  had  increased,  but, 
if  so,  here  again  was  another  illegality; 
for  they  were  bound  to  lay  on  the  table 
of  the  House,  in    a  short  time  after  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  a  statement  of  any 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  office.     He 
therefore  thought  he  had  a  right  to  com- 
plain that  £47,500  of  those  fees  had  been 
paid  to  the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
such  payment    being,  as    he  contended, 
illegal.     Whatever   the  exact  amount  of 
the  fees  might  be,  there  must  still  remain 
a  very  large  balance  of  the  surplus,  and  he 
wished  for  a  Committee  to  determine  the 
amount ;  it  could  not  but  decide  whether 
the  Treasury  were  acting  illegally  in  ap- 
propriating   the  surplus  to   the  Consoli- 
dated   Fund.      At    that    period    of   the 
Session  it  might  be  said    that   it  would 
not   be    reasonable    to  ask  for  a    Com* 
mittee  whose  sitting  would  extend  even 
over  a  few  days  ;  but,  as  in   this  case, 
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nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the  ex« 
amination  of  three  or  four  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Report  of  the  Committee,  which 
had  already  reported  against  the  conduct 
of  the  Treasury,  although  appointed  by 
itself,  and  a  few  Returns  by  Government 
officers,  he  thought  the  matter  might  be 
settled  in  a  few  hours. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  had  brought  this  question  under 
the  attention  of  the  House  on  two  former 
occasions  during  the  present  SeisioD, 
and  he  (Mr.  Hunt)  had  then  carefollj 
adduced  the  facts.  The  expense  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Fa^ 
liament  was,  by  the  Act,  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  these  fees.  Tears  passed  before  the 
things  were  done  which  the  Act  required, 
and  there  remained  a  surplus  fond ;  hot, 
since  then,  the  provisions  bad  been  carried 
out,  and  the  result  was  that,  instead  of  a 
surplus,  there  was  a  deficiency.  A  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  wss 
scarcely  competent  to  discuss  the  legil 
question,  and  the  Returns  would  fomisb 
all  the  information  required.  If,  through 
some  technicality,  the  Return  already  pre- 
sented was  incomplete,  he  had  oo  obje^ 
tion  so  to  amend  it  as  to  show  exactly 
what  the  state  of  the  Fnnd  was. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toUhdravm, 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"That  a  sum,  not  ezoeedin;  £30,479,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  no 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  oon» 
in  course  of  payment  during  the  year  eDding  oo 
the  31st  day  of  March  1868,  for  NoDOonformii^i 
Seceding,  and  Protestant  Dissenting  Minister!  m 
Ireland.^' 

Mr.  HADFIBLD  moved  that  the  Vole 
should  he  disallowed,  except  the  Bom  (k 
£366  for  supporting  the  widows  m 
orphans  of  ministers  of  the  Synod  of 
Ulster.  This  charge,  including  grants  for 
chaplains  of  priories,  had  increased  fron 
£26,300,  in  1834,  to  £44.460  this  year j 
while  the  numher  of  Presbyterians  bad 
decreased  from  1834  to  the  date  of  the 
last  Census  hy  1 14,666.  It  appeared  that 
the  amount  of  the  Vote  increased  aa  the 
numher  of  those  who  were  to  be  benefited 
by  it  decreased.  One  of  the  conditions 
was  that  no  congregation  sharing  in  tn^ 
grant  should  be  of  less  than  tireWe  m- 
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lies,  or  contribute  a  less  amount  than  £35 
a  year  ;  but  it  appeared  tbat  no  attention 
was  paid  to  tbis,  and  tbere  were  soTentj- 
one  Presbyterian  congregations  in  Ireland 
who  contributed  less  than  that  amount. 
By  this,  and  other  circumstances,  very 
great  dissatisfaction  had  been  excited,  not 
merely  amongst  those  who  did  not  partici- 
pate in  the  money,  but  amongst  members 
of  the  particular  communion  itself.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  when 
the  question  of  renewing  the  application 
for  an  increase  of  the  grant  was  discussed, 
the  proceedings,  as  usual,  were  conducted 
with  closed  doors  ;  but  it  appeared  that 
sixty-one  Members  voted  against  the  appli- 
cation, and  152  in  its  favour.  Out  of  a 
population  of  5,720,000.  only  500,000 
derived  any  advantage  from  this  grant,  and 
he  knew  of  no  reason  why  exclusive  privi- 
leges of  this  kind  should  be  maintained  for 
the  sake  of  a  body  consisting  of  but  one- 
tenth,  or,  more  accurately,  one-eleventh, 
of  the  population  of  Ireland.  The  immense 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  maintaining 
their  own  clergy,  and  were  perfectly  deter- 
mined to  reject  any  aid  from  the  State. 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  increase  in 
the  fund  had  been  £675,  and  it  increased 
constantly.  In  1843  a  large  secession 
from  the  Scottish  Church  took  place,  which 
was  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
botions,  amounting  since  that  time  to  the 
immense  sum  of  £7,540,000.  He  under- 
stood, from  private  sources  of  information 
which  were  beyond  question,  that  the 
wealth  of  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  Scottish 
seceders.  Yet,  in  the  course  of  that  time, 
they  had  received  more  than  £500,000  of 
the  public  money.  Belfast  and  the  North 
of  Ireland  were  never  in  a  more  prosperous 
condition  than  at  present,  or  better  able 
to  maintain  their  own  ministers ;  but  the 
amount  contributed  by  each  person  for  that 
purpose  did  not  exceed  lOd,  a  year.  Well 
might  they  proclaim  their  abhorrence  of 
voluntaryism  at  this  rate,  though  it  did 
not  exhibit  their  character  in  a  very  favour- 
able point  of  view.  He  was  aware  they 
had  a  Missionary  Society  to  which  they 
gave  £10,000  a  year,  and,  when  in  Dublin, 
a  few  years  ago,  he  had  seen  a  place  of 
worship  erected  by  a  single  individual  of 
that  body  at  a  cost  of  £16,000.  This 
proved  that  they  could  do  many  things  if 
they  chose  ;  and  he  maintained  that  the 
prosperity  of  the  denomination  would  be 
immensely  advanced  by  their  declining  the 


receipt  of  State  aid,  and  relying  on  their 
own  resources  and  the  bounty  of  their  own 
members.  It  had  only  recently  been  deter- 
mined that  the  grants  for  religious  pur- 
poses in  the  West  Indies,  amounting  to 
£20,000,  should  be  discontinued  ;  and  he 
proposed  that  the  same  course  should  be 
adopted  as  in  that  case,  the  Vote  being 
gradually  discontinued,  and  the  life  interests 
of  existing  parties  respected.  He  should 
conclude  by  moving,  in  the  name  of  the 
Presbyterian  body,  and  on  their  behalf,  as 
well  as  on  behalf  of  the  entire  country, 
the  reduction  of  the  Vote  to  the  small  sum 
he  had  mentioned.  It  would  be  a  real  boon 
to  the  population,  and  would  tend  to  the 
removal  of  existing  sources  of  bitterness, 
which  had  a  most  pernicious  efifeot,  pre- 
venting the  affairs  of  Ireland  from  being 
placed  on  a  footing  satisfactory  to  all. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,* 

"That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £366,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1868,  for  Nonconforming,  Seceding, 
and  Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  in  Ireland." 
—{Mr,  JSad/leld.) 

Mr.  peel  DAWSON  said,  notwith- 
standing the  constant  opposition  offered  to 
this  Vote  by  the  hon.  Member  for  SheflSeld 
and  a  few  of  his  Friends,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  State  had  judged  wisely  in  grant- 
ing assistance  to  the  Presbyterian  body  of 
Ireland,  and  providing  for  the  extension  of 
their  congregations.  This  opinion  he  had 
formed  after  a  long  residence  in  Ireland, 
and  he  would  submit  that  an  opinion  so 
formed  was  more  reliable  than  any  abstract 
theory  connected  with  the  voluntary  sys- 
tem, which  was  entirely  unsuited  to  the 
present  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  pro- 
perty in  Ireland.  He  believed  that  the 
State  would  suffer  from  any  violent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  ties  that  existed  between  the 
two  great  Protestant  Churches  through 
their  connections  with  the  State.  The 
Presbyterians  of  the  North  of  Ireland, 
contrary  to  the  hon.  Member's  statement, 
were  far  from  being  a  wealthy  body,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  individuals.  They 
felt  that,  having  been  invited  in  the  reign 
of  James  I.  to  colonize  Ulster,  and  having 
been  promised  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
tithes,  out  of  which,  however,  they  were 
afterwards  cajoled,  they  had  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  Government  in  reference  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  Church,  and  that 
there  was  a  compact  to  that  effect  which 
was  binding  upon  the  country.     It   waa 
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notorious  that  not  a  single  Fenian  belonged 
to  the  Pre>bjteriftn  body,  and  where  that 
religion  predominated  the  gnols  were  empty, 
and  the  only  inmates  of  the  workhouses 
were  the  very  aged  and  the  very  youthful 
part  of  the  population.  On  those  grounds 
he  felt  it  to  be  Iiis  duty  to  resist  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  Member  ;  but  he  went  farther, 
and  must  express  his  hope  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  listen  to  the  earnest  wish 
entertained  by  the  Presbyterians  of  Ireland 
that  some  slight  increase  should  be  mnde 
in  tiie  stipends  of  those  ministers.  The 
present  amount  granted  to  them  was  not 
to  exceed  £75  Irish,  equivalent  to  £69  4«. 
8(2.  EnglisI),  or  only  one-eightli  part  of  the 
amount  received  by  the  ministers  of  this 
bodv  200  years  ago.  To  raise  the  stipend 
to  £100  annually  for  each  minister  would 
require  only  a  sum  of  £16,000  or  £17,000, 
which  he  hoped  would  be  acceded  to. 

Mu.  KENNEDY  said,  that  he  repre- 
sented a  constituency,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  were  Roman  Catholics,  although  he 
himself  was  a  member  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  thought  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  had  commenced  at  the  wrong 
end  of  legislation.  While  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  received  an  enormous 
revenue  from  the  State,  he  could  not  con- 
sent to  be  a  party  to  removing  so  paltry  a 
grant  a«  that  given  to  the  Dissenters. 

Mr.  hunt  hoped  that  the  Motion  would 
not  be  pressed  to  a  division,  for  the  Vote 
was  one  which  had  been  sanctioned  by 
successive  Governments  for  nearly  two 
centuries,  and  it  was  looked  upon  by  those 
who  received  it  in  the  light  of  an  endow- 
ment. He  believed  that  the  conditions 
which  were  laid  down  some  yeors  ago  were 
still  carried  out ;  that  congre^cations  could 
only  qualify  for  the  grant  by  having  a 
place  of  worship,  and  by  themselves  en- 
dowing the  minister  to  the  extent  of  £35 
a  year  ;  and  further,  that  a  congregation 
mudt  conftist  of  not  less  than  twelve  resi- 
dent families*  Ho  could  not  make  any 
answer  in  reference  to  what  had  been  said 
about  the  report  of  the  General  Assembly, 
because  having  had  no  notice  upon  the 
Bubject  he  had  not  looked  into  the  matter. 

Colonel  STUART  KNOX  said,  it  was 
satisfoctory  to  know  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield,  so  far  from  representing  the 
feeling  of  the  whole  country,  would  only 
be  followed  into  the  Lobby  by  some  half- 
dozen  of  his  immediate  Friends.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  Vote  were  admitted  by  all 
who  knew  the  state  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
and  nothing  could  more  clearly  eylnce  the 
Mr.  Peel  Dawson 


excellent  feeling  and  dispositions  wVieli 
animated  that  portion  of  the  population 
than  the  fact  that  amongst  them  not  a  par- 
ticle of  sympathy  with  the  Fenians  was  to 
be  found.  When  the  Roman  Catholics 
derived  aid  from  the  public  for  Maynooth, 
how  could  it  be  asserted  that  no  other  bodj 
of  Dissenters  in  Ireland  received  State 
assistance  but  the  Presbyterians?  The 
Presbyterians  had  received  every  encoo- 
ragement  from  the  late  Government  and 
the  softest  words  from  the  right  hon.Gentle- 
man  the  Member  for  South  Laocasiiire, 
until  it  was  discovered  that  they  would  not 
instruct  their  representatives  to  support  the 
late  Government  on  all  occasions. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  mostsij 
that  the  Presbyterians  of  Ulster  deserved 
no  support  from  the  Catholic  Members  of 
that  House,  because  he  believed  that  on 
all  occasions  they  had  been  found  in  the 
ranks  of  those  who  defended  the  ascen- 
dancy principle  in  Ireland  ;  and  even  in 
the  present  day  their  representatives  in 
that  House  opposed  every  Vote  brought 
forward  for  the  removal  of  the  religioas 
disabilities  under  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic body  suffered.  A  Roman  Catholic 
would  have  no  more  chance  of  being  re- 
turned as  a  representative  of  any  place  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  where  the  Presbyte- 
rians were  strong,  than  Beelzebub  himself. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  feeling,  he 
must  Tote  against  the  Amendment  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  because  he  Ttewed  it  as  but  a 
small  portion  of  a  large  question,  which 
must  be  soon  dealt  with  by  Parliament.  In 
the  face  of  the  Maynooth  grant,  too,  he 
could  not  vote  against  the  Regium  Dodka* 
He  believed  that  the  grant  had  been  ori- 
ginally given  as  a  bribe  to  induce  the  Pres* 
by  terians  to  support  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland.  He  had  no  doubt  but  thattlie 
Church  question  in  Ireland  would  iu  a  short 
time  be  the  great  question  of  the  day;  so^ 
he  thought  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Bx- 
chequer  could  not  apply  his  great  mipd 
to  a  better  purpose  than  to  that  of  devis- 
ing a  wide  and  extensive  measure  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  that  for 
centuries  this  system  of  Church  endow- 
ments had  been  pursued,  and  it  bad  re- 
mained a  stain  upon  the  country.  Tho«e 
Churches  iu  Ireland  that  were  endow 
made  themselves  offensive  to  the  l^^^ 
Roman  Catholics,  just  because  they  were 
not  endowed.  God's  law  was  to  trust  ibo 
stability  of  a  Church  to  4ofe  and  Christi- 
anity,  but  statesmen's  law  was  to  tmit  ^ 
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money  and  Acts  of  Parliament.  This  state 
of  things  could  not  long  exist,  and  the 
sooner  it  was  put  a  stop  to  the  better. 
Money  was  given  to  three  religions  in  Ire- 
land, and  was  not  that  highly  inconsistent, 
because  they  could  not  all  be  right?  He 
hoped  the  House  would  put  an  end  to  the 
system. 

Mr.  VANCE  observed  that  efery  Irish 
Member  who  had  spoken  on  the  subject 
bad  supported  this  endowment.  It  was  the 
Tuluntaries  of  England,  who  were  opposed 
to  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
who  had  combined  to  oppose  this  grant, 
and  all  Churchmen  and  Presbyterians  in 
Ireland  were  justified  in  resisting  their 
attempts,  the  object  of  which  was  to  disen- 
dow the  Established  Church  of  both  coun- 
tries. The  reasons  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Sheffield  gave  for  his  opposition  to 
this  grant  appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Vance) 
rather  to  be  reasons  for  endowing  the  Pres- 
byterians of  the  North  of  Ireland  more 
liberally.  The  hon.  Gentleman  said  that 
notliing  could  exceed  the  liberality  of  the 
Presbyterians  for  the  support  of  foreign 
missions — that  they  desired  to  augment  the 
lifings  of  their  ministers,  and  were  anxious 
to  build  more  churches.  A  magnificent 
Presbyterian  church  bad  recently  been 
built  in  Dublin  by  a  single  gentleman. 
These  facts  appeared  to  him  to  furnish 
good  reasons  for  increasing  the  Eegium 
Donum,  Only  546  ministers  were  paid  out 
of  thitt  grant,  each  of  them  receiving  the 
small  pittance  of  £69  4«.  8d.,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  Eegium  Donum  the  sum  of 
£35  each  must  be  contributed  by  the  body 
at  large.  He  hoped  that  this  endowment 
would  be  placed  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund  like  the  Maynooth  Grant,  as  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel  promised  to  do,  so  that 
the  House  would  be  spared  every  Ses- 
sion those  repeated  discussions. 

Sir  FRANCIS  CROSSLEY  objected 
to  the  grant  as  an  English  taxpayer,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  wrong  to  burden  the  people 
of  England  in  order  to  support  the  worship 
of  the  Presbyterian  body  in  Ireland.  The 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Clare  (Sir 
Colman  O'Loghlen)  said  that  this  was  ori- 
ginally a  bribe  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
Ulster  to  induce  them  to  support  the  Es- 
tablished Church  in  Ireland.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  might  have  added, 
with  equal  truth,  that  the  Maynooth  Grant 
was  another  bribe  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ireland  for  the  same  object.  He  was 
rather  surprised  that  the  Romao  Catholics 
had  accepted  that  bribe.     If  they  had  not 


done  80  he  believed  that  the  Established 
Church  in  Ireland  would  have  been  long 
since  placed  on  a  much  more  satisfactory 
footing.  He  belonged  to  that  party  that 
objected  to  the  public  money  being  applied 
to  any  religious  sect  whatever,  and  whether 
this  particular  grant  was  placed  on  the 
Consolidated  Fund  or  not  their  opposition 
to  it  would  still  continue. 

Mr.  LEFROY  hoped  that  this  grant 
would  be  carried  by  a  large  majority.  He 
denied  the  assertion  that  it  was  given  ori- 
ginally as  a  bribe  to  the  Presbyterian  body, 
who  had  ever  shown  themselves  roost  loyal 
and  faithful  subjects,  and  most  devoted  to 
law  and  order.  He  had  not  the  slightest 
fear  that  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  deal  with  the  subject  he  would 
do  so  in  a  way  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
those  belonging  to  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  said,  he  should  vote 
in  favour  of  the  present  grant  for  this 
reason— because  he  was  certain  that  as 
soon  as  the  Reform  Bill  came  into  opera- 
tion the  whole  question  of  religious  endow- 
ments in  Ireland  would  be  fully  considered, 
and  until  then  he  did  not  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  interfere  with  any  particular  reli- 
gious endowment  that  existed.  With  re- 
ference to  the  remarks  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  (Colonel  Stuart  Enox)  on 
the  subject  of  deputations,  he  presumed 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  desired 
to  see  deputations  following  the  example  of 
one  which  recently  waited  on  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  and,  after  a  pleasant 
interview,  departed  without  having  spoken 
upon  the  subject  on  which  they  were  deputed 
to  wait  on  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  The 
occurrence  of  outrages  had  been  referred 
to  as  against  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Sheffield,  but  the  attention  of  the  House 
had  been  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  very 
serious  outrages  not  very  far  distant  from 
the  region  to  which  the  grant  applied.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Gentleman  remembered  the 
debates  on  the  Belfast  riots. 

Mr.  LAN  yon  asserted  that  the  Belfast 
riots  were  very  far  from  being  due  to  the 
Presbyterians  ;  they  had  arisen  from  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  those  opposed  to 
Presbyterians.  He  regretted  that  the 
subjected  had  been  introduced  in  connection 
with  the  debate.  Considering  how  greatly 
money  had  decreased  in  value  since  the 
pittance  under  discussion  had  been  given 
to  the  Presbyterian  ministers,  he  thought 
it  but  fair  to  increase  it ;  he  also  approved 
the  proposal  to  make  the  grant   a   fixed 
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obarge  on  the  Consoldated  Fand.  He  de- 
nied that  the  grant  was  a  bribe  to  en- 
courage Protestant  ascendancy ;  it  had 
been  made  to  help  the  Presbyterians,  and 
had  succeeded  in  bringing  about  an  amount 
of  prosperity  and  healthy  industry  there, 
superior  to  what  existed  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland. 

Mr.  M*LAREN  said,  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  remarked  that  those  who  were 
opposed  to  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Sheffield  should  bring  forward   some 
measure  to  regulate  the  anomalies  con- 
nected with  the  Established  Church,  and 
that  until  that  was  accomplished  nothing 
should  be  done  in  these  matters  connected 
with  grants  to  other  religious  bodies.    Now 
he  entirely  disagreed  with  that  proposition. 
First  of  all  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Clare  (Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen)  had  been 
constantly  framing  Bills  on  kindred  sub- 
jects, as  to  the  fate  of  which  they  all  had 
had  experience.     It  would  be  much  better 
if  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  were 
to  bring  forward  a  Motion  stating  distinctly 
what  he  and  his  Friends  desired.     During 
the  time  he  (Mr.  McLaren)  had  been  in 
the  House  many  Motions  were  brought  for- 
ward connected  with  the  Irish  Established 
Church  question,  but  those  who  spoke  on 
them  usually  went  round  and  roundabout, 
and  he  inyariably  found  that  the  Motion 
was  withdrawn,  and  the  whole  thing  ended 
in  smoke.     It  was  too  bad  to  ask  him  and 
those  who  felt  with  him  against  all  grants 
for  religious   purposes   to    bring   forward 
largo  propositions  on  this  question.    It  had 
been  said  this  was  only  a  small  matter,  and 
that  the  whole  class  of  religious  questions 
should  be  dealt  with  by  one  comprehensiye, 
sweeping  measure.     But  that  was  not  the 
way  in  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ef- 
fected an  entrance  into  the  strong  fort- 
resses he  had  taken.     He  always  took  the 
outworks   first,  and   having  them    in   his 
hands,  strengthened  his  position,  and  then, 
with  their  advantages  for  assault,  obtained 
possession  of  the  fortress.     If  the  same 
course  were  adopted  with  respect  to  the  Ee- 
gium  Donum,  and  the  Established  Church 
in  Ireland,  the  result  would  be  far  different 
from  that  which  had  attended  the  many 
attempts  to  deal  with  that  Church.     He 
was  opposed  to  all  religious  endowments, 
whether  it  was  to  the  Church,  the  Eegium 
Donum,  or  the  Maynooth  Grant ;  he  ob- 
jected to  the  principle  whenever  it  came 
up,  in  whatever  shape  or  form. 

Mb.  O'NEILL,  adverting  to  the  state- 
ment that  the  grant  had  continued  to  in- 
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crease  while  the  Irish  Presbyterisni  bid 
diminished,  said,  that  if  the  request  of  the 
deputation  of  last  year  had  been  acceded 
to,  the  Presbyterians  would  have  gaaran- 
teed  that  no  further  inerease  would  be 
asked  for.  Though  the  Presbyterians  hid 
diminished  absolutely,  yet  relatively  to  tbe 
population  of  Ireland  generally  they  hid 
increased  more  than  I  per  cent. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  should  cer- 
tainly press  his  Motion  to  a  divisiou. 

The  Committee  divided  :  —  Ayes  33 ; 
Noes  106  :  Majority  73. 

Original  Question  again  proposed, 

Mb.  Aldbrmak  LUSK  then  moved  s 
further  Amendment,  to  the  effect  that  the 
sum  of  £346  3«.  4d.  for  new  congrega- 
tions, being  at  the  rate  of  «£69  4^  0(i  for 
each,  should  be  disallowed.  If  they  could 
not  get  rid  of  the  payments  to  the  old  con- 
gregations, he  thought  they  should  pnt  a 
stop  to  any  fresh  charges  being  made  apon 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country.  He  should 
no  doubt  be  told  that  the  sum  was  small, 
and  that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  stop 
it,  but  however  small  the  sum  was  the 
principle  was  bad,  and  he  did  not  wish  to 
see  it  extended.  They  should  endeavoor  to 
win  the  loyalty  of  the  Irish  people  by  equal 
and  just  legislation,  and  not  by  bribes  sodi 
as  these.  They  ought  not  to  ask  Irishmen 
to  sell  their  birthrights  for  a  mess  of  pot- 
tage. Principles,  and  not  expedienej, 
ought  to  guide  all  Governments.  There 
was  some  reason  why  the  present  recipients 
of  the  grant  should  not  be  disturbed  in  the 
receipt  of  it,  but  he  thought  they  ought 
not  to  increase  the  grant  by  extending  it 
to  new  congregations. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put,  "  That 
the  Item  of  £346  3*.  4</.,  for  New  Con- 
gregations,  be  omitted  from  the  proposed 

Vote."— (-Mr- 1^^) 

LoBD  NAAS  hoped  the  hon.  Member 
would  not  divide  the  Committee  on  his 
Amendment,  which  was  substantially  the 
same  as  had  been  just  decided.  It  would  be 
unjust  if  the  Committee  did  not  recognise 
the  claims  of  new  congregations.  The 
conditions  on  which  new  congregations 
were  established  were — that  the  pastor 
must  be  an  ordained  minister;  that  the 
congregations  must  comprise  twelve  fami- 
lies, of  not  less  than  fifty  persons ;  snd 
that  the  minister  was  in  receipt  of  ^ 
per  annum.  And  these  conditions  were 
rigidly  enforced  before  any  grants  were 
made.    The  establishment  of  any  new  con- 
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gregation  was  an  argument  in  fayonr  of 
the  continuance  of  these  grants,  and  as 
eTincing  increased  aotifity  in  the  body. 
He  hoped  the  Committee  would  not  take 
so  serious  a  step  as  to  adopt  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

The  Committee  dimded :  —  Ayes  41; 
Noes  78  :  Majority  37. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(2.)  £35,945  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Royal  Palaces. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  complained  of 
the  Government  allowing  an  action  against 
the  sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex  for 
senring  a  writ  upon  an  individual  residing 
in  Hampton  Court  Palace.  He  thought  it 
was  very  unfair  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  Attorney  General  to  allow  the 
aheriffs  to  he  put  to  these  law  expenses 
when  they  were  only  doing  their  duty  in 
carrying  out  the  law. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
Judges  had  now  decided  that  writs  do  run 
in  Hampton  Court  Palace,  and  the  question 
would  not  arise  again. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSE  said,  what  he 
found  fault  with  was  that  those  who  were 
responsihle — the  Government  or  the  Law 
Officers — should  have  allowed  the  action 
to  he  hrought  and  prosecuted  against  the 
sheriffs.  Those  who  nominated  persons  for 
residence  in  the  Palace  should  he  careful 
whom  they  selected. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  it  was 
the  first  time  the  question  had  arisen.  Writs 
were  supposed  not  to  run  in  the  Royal 
Palaces,  and  it  was  necessary  that  the  law 
should  he  determined. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that,  considering 
the  large  amount  of  money  expended  upon 
BO  many  Royal  Palaces,  it  was  very  much 
to  he  regretted  that  in  these  Palaces  we 
could  not  find  or  provide  accommodation 
for  distinguished  visitors.  If  the  authori- 
ties would  inquire  into  the  way  in  which 
they  were  occupied,  it  would  he  found  that 
they  might  be  appropriated  so  that,  when 
any  person  of  distinction  visited  this  coun- 
try, he  might  be  received  as  the  national 
guest,  and  not  left  to  wander  about.  It 
could  not  be  that  we  failed  in  our  duty 
through  want  of  space,  for  the  Palaces 
contained  a  great  many  rooms  and  occupied 
large  areas,  and  it  was  to  be  supposed  that 
the  rooms  were  occupied  in  some  way. 
He  would  not  say  that  they  were  misap- 
propriated ;  but  they  must  be  allotted  to 


those  who  occupied  them  by  some  consti- 
tuted authority,  and  they  ought  to  be  so 
appropriated  that  a  Palace  could  be  used 
to  meet  extraordinary  requirements.  By 
our  defaults  in  hospitality  the  position  of 
this  country  was  injured  in  the  eyes  of 
foreign  nations.  It  was  not  merely  that 
a  slight  was  offered  to  the  individual 
Prince  or  visitor,  whose  feelings  might  bo 
a  secondary  matter  ;  but  his  feelings  were 
shared  by  the  community  or  nation  he 
might  he  said  to  represent.  No  doubt,  the 
feeling  that  he  was  not  treated  here  with 
the  same  honour  or  distinction  that  he  was 
elsewhere,  was,  to  a  large  extent,  partici- 
pated in  by  his  own  subjectSi  and  produced 
a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling.  The  sub- 
ject was  one  that  deserved*'the  attention 
of  Government.  Looking  to  the  number 
of  Royal  Palaces,  some  which  were  not,  and 
could  not,  be  occupied  by  the  Sovereign, 
and  looking  at  the  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended upon  them,  he  thought  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  for  a  better  appro- 
priation of  the  rooms  within  them,  so  that 
we  might,  at  all  times,  be  able  to  provide 
for  the  reception  of  persons  of  distinction. 
It  was  a  derogation  from  our  monarchical 
principles  that  the  Sovereign  did  not  under- 
take the  duty  of  representing  the  nation 
in  relation  to  foreign  Princes.  We  were 
really  converting  our  Government  into  a 
republic,  if,  when  a  foreign  Prince  came, 
the  Sovereign  of  England  was  not  able  to 
receive  him  on  behalf  of  the  nation,  and 
the  duties  of  hospitality  had  to  he  under- 
taken by  public  subscription,  unless  some 
bountiful  nobleman  happened  to  step  in  and 
save  the  nation  from  this  disgrace.  He 
always  understood  that,  in  our  relations 
with  foreign  States,  the  Sovereign  was  the 
only  person  who  ought  to  act  on  behalf  of 
the  nation.  It  was  not — and  it  ought  not 
to  be  —  content]'  that  such  relationships 
should  be  confined  to  negotiations  carried 
on  by  Ministers  of  State  and  Ambassadors. 
If  there  were  duties  that  the  Sovereign 
only  ought  to  undertake,  it  was  extremely 
wrong  for  any  private  subject  to  intervene 
and  discharge  them.  He  hoped  that  not 
another  year  would  pass  without  the  amount 
they  were  now  about  to  Vote,  and  would  be 
called  upon  to  Vote  again, ^eing  so'appro- 
priated  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of 
Her  Majesty,  on  the  occasion  of  the  future 
visits  of  foreign  Princes,  to  place  at  their 
disposal  a  suite  of  apartments,  in  town  or 
country,  suitable  to  their  station  and 
dignity,  and  in  which  they  could  be  appro- 
priately entertained. 
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The  CHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  The  subject  to  which  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  has  called  atten- 
tion is  undoubtedly  one  of  importance,  and 
is  at  this  moment  under  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qovernment.  But  the 
bon.  and  learned  Gentleman  and  the  Com- 
mittee must  understand  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  all  that  is  necessary  in  this 
respect.  Her  Majesty  must  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  receiving  guests  of  great  dis- 
tinction— Sovereigns  from  various  parts  of 
the  world — in  a  manner  becoming  the  dig- 
nity of  the  nation.  Now,  with  regard  to  this 
charge  of  £41,000  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man thinks  could  be  fairly  administered  for 
that  purpose,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
when  you  have  a  great  many  old  buildings 
to  keep  up,  such  a  sum  is  not  adequate  to 
effect  the  purpose  which  the  hon.  Member 
contemplates,  and  which,  I  agree  with  him, 
should  be  effected.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  says  that  there  are  a  great 
many  Palaces  which  might  be  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  illustrious  guests  ;  but  if  he 
examines  the  subject  and  considers  the 
Tarious  Palaces  which  Her  Majesty  pos- 
sesses, he  would  find  that  though  there  are 
Bome  fine  Royal  Palaces  in  England,  yet  if 
a  foreign  Sovereign  becomes  the  guest  of 
Her  Majesty  he  wants  to  bo  in  London. 
[An  hon.  Member:  Kensington.]  Well, 
but  Kensington  is  hardly  London  ;  though, 
nevertheless,  it  is  of  all  places  exactly  the 
site  in  which  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
a  fine  Palace  erected.  But  the  present 
building  is  not  a  Palace,  and  those  buildings 
which  are  by  courtesy  called  Palaces  in 
the  metropolis  really  have  not  the  requisite 
accommodation.  Even  St.  James's  Palace 
—though  containing  a  suite  of  State  rooms 
not  contemptible — is  in  all  other  respects 
deficient.  Now,  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  only  consider  this  subject  in 
the  li^ht  in  which  it  has  been  viewed  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  which 
is  one  of  interest  and  importance  to 
the  country,  it  would  be  well  that  they 
should  think  what  should  be  done  to  turn 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Kensington 
Palace  to  account  fur  the  purpose  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  contemplates.  If  a 
suitable  Palace  were  built  upon  the  spot, 
though  the  whole  were  not  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  foreign  SovereigHs,  a  por- 
tion, commensurate  with  the  occasion  and 
the  circumstances,  might  be  reserved  for 
that  purpose,  and  a  portion  for  the  ordinary 

Surposes  of  the  service  of  the  Sovereign. 
foWi  the  cost  of  these  royal  receptions 
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is  a  thing  which  a  conntry  like  England 
ought  not  to  grudge.  There  is  an  impre^ 
sion  abrond  that  such  receptions  might  be 
furnished  from  means  already  in  existence; 
but  a  great  misapprehension  prev&ils  in 
that  respect.  No  doubt  the  Civil  List  of 
this  country  is  considerable  in  amount,  and 
has  hitherto  been  found  sufficient  for  all 
occasions  and  circumstances  contemplated. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that 
we  are  now  in  the  midst  of  a  reign  of 
considerable  duration,  and  which  1  tniBt 
may  yet  be  prolonged  for  very  many  years, 
and  never  during  all  that  time  has  an  ap- 
peal  been  made  to  Parliament  for  any- 
thing beyond  the  amount  fixed  for  the 
Civil  List.  The  Civil  List  accounts,  it  will 
be  satisfactory  for  the  House  to  knov, 
have  been  kept  with  strictness,  the  ex- 
penditure is  under  complete  control,  aod 
the  administration  of  the  funds  conducted 
with  great  ability,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances, even  when  very  considerable  hoi- 
pitality  has  been  exercised,  has  there  been 
any  excess  of  expenditure.  The  Civil  List 
is  intended  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses 
to  which  the  Crown  is  put.  It  is  audited 
by  a  public  officer,  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  money  is  expended  is  known.  It  docs 
meet  the  demands  upon  it,  and  has  been 
so  managed  that  it  has  never  exceeded 
those  demands — a  circumstance  almost  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  this  country. 
Now,  the  Committee  should  remember 
when  the  expense  of  the  Royal  House- 
hold of  this  country  is  contrasted  with 
that  of  other  countries,  and  unfavourably 
contrasted  as  far  as  regards  the  reception  of 
foreign  Sovereigns  at  home  and  abroad, 
that  the  Civil  List  of  some  foreign  Mo- 
narchs  far  exceeds  the  Civil  List  of  our  own 
Sovereign.  It  is  not  convenient  to  refer 
too  much  in  detnil  to  matters  of  this  kind, 
but  when  I  hear  hon.  Gentlemen  often 
speak  of  the  appropriate  splendour  with 
which  foreign  Sovereigns  who  have  vis'tw 
some  great  Emperor  have  been  received, 
and  contrast  that  with  the  mode  in  which 
they  have  been  received  when  they  hiife 
come  as  visitors  here,  I  must  reromo 
them  that  there  are  Civil  Lists  aniountiog 
to,  or  even  exceeding,  £1,000,000  sterling 
in  the  enjoyment  of  such  Sovereigns,  and 
though  the  Civil  List  of  the  Sovereign  (rf 
England  is  not  on  a  restricted  scale,  and 
has  been  adequate  to  the  expenditure  of  the 
Crown,  still  it  cannot  for  a  monieot  Tie 
with  Civil  Lists  arranged  on  so  vast  » 
scale  of  expenditure  and  resource  as  tho?e 
to  which  I  have  referred.    AU  these  cir- 
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cumstances  mnet  be  considered  by  the 
country  and  its  representatives  if  they  wish 
any  very  great  change  to  be  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  foreign  Sovereigns  are 
received  in  this  country.  JSotwithstand- 
ing  the  general  complaints  on  the  subject, 
there  are  really  no  Palaces  in  the  metropolis 
that  are  available  ;  and  if  we  wish  to  have 
a  Palace  fitted  up  and  devoted  to  such  pur- 
poses— and  I  am  myself  of  opinion  that 
It  is  desirable  that  should  be  done — we 
must  really  make  up  our  minds  to  consider 
it  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  not 
suppose  that  by  making  complaints  and 
Bpeeches,  a  parcel  of  old  buildings  can  be 
made  to  serve  purposes  to  which  they  are 
not  in  the  least  adapted.  If  we  wish  them 
to  fulfil  such  offices  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  the  country  and  its  Sovereign,  an  ex- 
traordinary expenditure  must  be  incurred, 
from  which  the  country  must  not  shrink, 
and  the  Civil  List  of  our  Sovereign  must 
not  be  compared  with  that  of  other  Sove- 
reigns, whose  mode  of  receiving  their 
Koyal  guests  is  unjustly  contrasted  with 
that  which  is  observed  here. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  was  ready  to 
agree  that  we  ought  not  to  be  mean  or 
shabby,  but  it  could  not  be  contended  that 
j£42,000  was  not  an  adequate  amount  to 
be  expended  on  the  repair  of  the  Royal 
Palaces  in  a  single  year.  He  thought 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  so  much 
as  offered  an  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances, which  were  matter  of  general  ob- 
servation and  complaint.  He  did  not  know 
why  they  should  not  be  furnished  with  a 
list  of  all  the  apartments  in  the  present 
Palaces,  and  the  persons  by  whom  they 
were  occupied.  He  should  be  glad  to 
know  for  what  purpose  the  expensive 
establishment  of  stables  was  kept  up. 

Mr.  KEINDALL  thought  that  a  great 
mistake  had  been  made  by  complaining  of 
the  reception  given  to  the  foreign  Sove- 
reigns who  were  in  this  country  at  pre- 
sent. Night  after  night  hon.  Gentlemen 
got  up  and  talked  about  the  matter. 
Would  it  not  have  been  wiser  to  let  the 
matter  pass,  and  not  to  make  the  thing 
worse  by  dwelling  upon  it  ?  He  appealed 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the 
Tower  Hamlets  whether  he  had  acted  dis- 
creetly in  making  the  observations  which 
had  just  fallen  from  him,  and  which  would 
probably  be  translated  to  those  august 
personages  in  the  morning.  He  was  sur- 
prised that  such  observations  should  have 
come  from  a  Member  of  the  acumen  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  the  Tower 


Hamlets.  However,  to  talk  much  was  a 
great  pleasure  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman.  He  thought  greater  mischief 
had  been  done  by  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  on  the  error  —  if  error  there 
was — which  had  been  committed,  than  any 
one  could  possibly  conceive.  What  slmuld 
an  Englishman  do  if  he  found  that  the 
country  or  the  Sovereign  had  made  a  mis- 
take but  to  keep  it  in  the  background, 
rather  than  drag  it  before  the  public  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  wished  to 
observe,  in  answer  to  the  question  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Finsbury,  that  the 
Royal  stables  were  appropriated  to  the 
breeding  stud,  which  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  keep  up. 

Mb.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  a 
question  had  been  asked  as  to  where  a 
foreign  Sovereign  could  be  received.  Now, 
he  wished  to  ask  whether  on  former  occa- 
sions during  tho  reign  of  Her  Majesty, 
foreign  Sovereigns,  such  as  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  and  others,  had  not  come  to  this 
country  and  been  received  at  Buckingham 
Palace?  A  certain  discredit  had  been 
thrown  on  the  nation  as  apparently  un- 
willing to  entertain  foreign  Sovereigns, 
and  that  he  thought  an  unfortunate  cir- 
cumstance. If  the  nation  had  been  asked 
for  money  and  had  refused  it,  the  House 
of  Commons  might  be  called  anything 
that  anjrbody  might  choose  to  call  it ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ever  been  asked  to  give 
any  money  for  the  purpose.  The  House 
of  Commons  knew  that  foreign  Sovereigns 
had  been  entertained  by  our  Sovereign 
without  any  application  to  Parliament ; 
but  if  any  deviation  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice was  necessary  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, the  nation  had  a  right  to  expect 
that  an  appeal  would  be  made  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  they  would 
not  have  been  driven  to  the  necessity  of 
relying  on  the  patriotism  of  a  private  in- 
dividual, or  accepting  an  offer  generously 
made,  to  do  that,  in  fact,  which  was  the 
duty  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (Mr.  Kendall)  had  com- 
plained that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
making  speeches  about  the  reception  of 
foreign  Sovereigns.  But  if  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man got  up  to  make  statements,  he  ought 
at  least  to  know  what  had  been  going 
on.  In  point  of  fact,  he  (Mr.  Ayrton) 
had  not  made  a  single  observation  on 
the  subject  before  that  day.  If  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  wish  this  subject  to  be 
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raised,  thej  ought  not  to  have  brought  on 
at  that  time  a  Vote  which  expressly  raised 
the  question.  He  thought  that  if  any 
foreign  Sovereign  had  cause  of  complaint, 
it  would  he  a  consolation  to  him  to  know 
that  the  House  of  Commons  sympathized 
with  his  feeh'ngs,  and  were  disposed  to  do 
all  they  could  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
any  slight  that  might  have  been  offered. 
His  observations  had  been  confined  to  the 
question  before  the  House.  It  was  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  had 
enlarged  the  discussion  from  the  appro* 
priation  of  the  Palaces  to  the  disposition 
of  the  funds  voted  for  the  Civil  List,  of 
which  he  (Mr.  Ayrton)  knew  nothing. 
All  that  the  Committtee  had  before  them 
was  the  fact  of  there  being  a  number  of 
Palaces,  some  of  them  not  inhabited  by 
Her  Majesty,  and  what  he  contended  was, 
that,  being  at  some  time  or  other  inhabited 
by  the  Sovereign,  they  could  not  be  such 
mean  buildings  as  to  be  incapable,  by  a 
judicious  expenditure,  of  being  made  suit- 
able for  the  Sovereigns  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. He  considered  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Kendall)  as 
unfounded  in  fact  as  they  were  unjustifiable 
and  uncalled  for. 

Mr.  KENDALL  said,  he  could  not 
apologize  for  a  word  he  had  uttered.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  the 
Committee  whether  the  hon.  Member  was 
justified  in  referring  to  the  treatment  of 
foreign  Sovereigns,  and  making  a  grievance 
out  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  re- 
ceived. 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  not  blamed  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  for  bringing  up 
the  subject,  for  he  was  glad  that  it  had 
been  discussed.  He  had  only  wished  the 
Committee  clearly  to  understand  the  facts 
of  the  case,  as  they  would  probably  have 
to  be  investigated.  With  regard  to  the 
old  buildings  in  London,  which  were  called 
Palaces,  they  were  all  inhabited  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  family  j  but  none  of 
them  were  in  a  condition  to  be  available 
for  a  Sovereign  who  was  our  guest.  He 
understood  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Hankey)  to 
apply  to  a  complete  Palace  with  all  its  ac- 
commodation and  equipment,  which  might 
be  placed  at  the  service  of  Royal  visitors. 
Buckingham  Palace,  however,  was  Her 
Majesty's  own  residence,  and  was  really 
the  only  Palace  we  had.  It  was  a  bad 
Palace  indeed  for  the  chief  Palace  of  a 
great  country  like  England ;  but  it  was, 
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nevertheless,  a  Palace  royally  equipped  and 
furnished.  But  what  bad  Her  Majesty 
done  ?  She  had  invited  the  Sovereign  of 
Turkey  to  this  country,  and  had  placed 
that  Palace  at  his  disposal.  He  was  at  pre- 
sent her  guest  there,  and  no  other  Sove- 
reign could  be  Her  Majesty's  guest  at  tbe 
same  time,  for,  although  a  certain  number 
of  private  rooms  were  appropriated  to  any 
Sovereign  staying  there,  the  whole  of  the 
State  apartments  were  at  his  disposal,  and 
in  them  the  Sultan,  only  the  other  day,  had 
receptions  of  tho  diplomatic  corps  and 
other  important  bodies.  We  could  not 
have  two  Sovereigns  at  one  time  guests  in 
the  same  Palace.  He  trusted  that  this 
conversation  would  induce  the  Committee 
to  reflect  that  we  had  no  means  in  ibis 
country  of  giving  that  reception  to  guests 
of  the  Sovereign  which  became  a  countrj 
like  England,  and  that  there  were  no 
peculiar  funds  which  were  competent  for 
that  purpose.  The  Committee  must  fairly 
consider  what  steps  were  necessary  under 
these  circumstances,  and  ho  had  no  doobt 
they  would  do  so. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  the  ob- 
servations of   the  right   hon.    Gentleman 
opened   a  very   wide   field    indeed.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  that  there 
were  no  Palaces  where  Her  Majesty  could 
entertain  guests,  and  that  there  were  no 
pecuniary  means  available  for  such  a  pur- 
pose.    He  had  not  expected  to  hear  in  a 
discussion  of  this  nature,  remarks  which 
ought,  if  well  founded,  to  be  offered  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  in  a  formal  and 
careful  statement,  on  proposing  to  repeal 
the  present  Civil  List  Act,  and  to  introduce 
another.      As  for  the  doctrine  that  no 
pecuniary   means   were  available  for  the 
entertainment  of   foreign  Sovereigns,  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hankey)  had  put  a  very 
plain  question,  which  the  Chancellor  of  tbe 
Exchequer  had  totally  misunderstood,  and 
in  doing   so,  had   deprived   Her  Majesty 
of  the  very  great  honour  and  credit  which 
justly  belonged  to  her.     His  hon.  Friend 
had  asked  whether  it  was  not  the  fact  that 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  been  received 
and  entertained  by  Her  Majesty  in  her  own 
Palace,  at  her  owu  expense,  without  any 
complaint  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the 
meanness  of  that  reception,  and,  indeed, 
as  he  would  venture  to  add,  with  a  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  its  worthiness. 
Now,  he  could  answer  that  question  fro» 
his   own    recollection   in    the  affinnsfifCi 
and  could  add  that  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  Louis  Philippe  in  his  timei  we 
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King  of  Italy,  and  yariouB  other  SoYoreigns  | 
had  been  entertained  by  Her  Majesty  on 
Tarious  occasions  with  a  splendour  and 
liberality  worthy  of  her  character  and  her 
station,  without  any  complaint  OYer  going 
forth,  and  without  any  application  to  Par- 
liament or  any  intimation  by  the  Ministers 
of  the  Grown  that  such  applications  were 
to  be  made.  It  was  doubtless  true  that 
very  little  faith  was  kept  by  many  former 
Sovereigns  with  the  representatives  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  their  public  expendi- 
ture; but  it  had  become  not  the  least 
among  the  honours  of  the  present  reign, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  among  the  cir- 
cumstances redounding  to  the  personal 
honour  and  credit  of  Her  Majesty,  that 
while  the  strictest  good  faith  had  been  kept 
with  the  representatives  of  the  people  un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  law  respecting 
the  expenditure  of  the  Court,  all  entertain- 
ment and  hospitality  had  for  some  time 
been  maintained  upon  a  scale  little  known 
in  former  years.  This  was  attributable  to 
judicious  control,  to  the  wisdom  of  Her 
Majesty,  and  of  the  late  Prince  Consort  in 
his  lifetime,  and  also  to  the  wisdom  of  those 
selected  to  serve  them  in  their  household, 
and  the  whole  of  these  great  operations 
had  been  carried  on  with  perfect  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country,  and  with  great  honour 
to  the  Sovereign.  These  proceedings,  he 
would  add,  had  been  of  great  political  im- 
portance, for  there  was  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  that  the  pecuniary  covenants^ 
entered  into  between  the  Crown  and  the 
people  should  be  rigidly  observed.  He 
disapproved  exceedingly  of  the  kind  of  dis- 
turbance imported  into  these  arrangements 
by  vague  observations  used  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  in  the  responsible  position  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  If  there  were 
a  change  of  circumstances,  if  there  were 
new  occasions  calling  for  new  arrange- 
ments, let  those  arrangements  be  deliber- 
ately proposed  to  Parliament ;  but  he  did 
not  think  this  kind  of  preparation  of  the 
mind  of  the  House  of  Commons,  through 
these  vague  intimations,  was  at  all  desir- 
able. This  doctrine  of  the  preparation  of 
the  mind  of  Parliament  was  a  thing  of 
which  they  had  lately  heard  a  good  deal, 
and  it  was  considered  a  great  proof  of 
skill  in  the  control  of  public  affairs  ;  but  he 
was  of  opinion  that  such  proposals,  when 
made,  should  be  made  directly,  and  not  in 
this  vague  manner,  as  though  they  were 
matters  of  secondary  consequence.  How- 
ever that  might  be,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  whenever  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


thought  fit,  or  found  occasion  to  introduce 
the  subject,  the  House  would  entertain  it 
with  the  attention  which  its  serious  nature 
deserved.  His  object,  however,  in  rising 
had  not  been  to  animadvert  on  the  remarks 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  but  to  supply 
from  his  own  recollection,  which  was  per- 
fectly fresh,  an  answer  to  his  hon.  Friend 
(Mr.  Hankey )  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
to  Her  Majesty,  in  the  view  of  the  House, 
that  credit  which  was  most  justly  deserved 
by  the  Crown,  and  all  those  concerned  in 
the  conduct  of  what  might  be  called  the 
personal  affairs  of  the  Crown,  for  maintain- 
ing on  a  magnificent  and  worthy  scale  the 
hospitality  and  splendour  of  the  Court 
without  any  burden  on  the  people. 

(3.)  £95,805,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Buildings,  be. 

(4.)  £10,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Furniture  in  Public  Departments. 

(5.)  £100,326,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Boyal  Parks,  Pleasure  Gardens,  &q, 

Mb.  O'BEIRNE  wished  to  know  whe- 
ther  any  arrangement  could  be  made  by 
which  the  drive  over  Constitution  Hill  could 
be  opened  to  Members  of  Parliament  when 
coming  down  to  attend  their  duties  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that  the 
privilege  of  allowing  carriages  to  pass  over 
Constitution  Hill  was  exercised  by  the 
Crown  under  the  advice  of  the  Home  Se- 
cretary, and  the  Department  of  Works  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  He  believed  that 
the  privilege  was  sparingly  given  on  ac- 
count of  the  proximity  of  the  carriage-way 
to  Buckingham  Palace.  The  gateway  of 
the  triumphal  arch  was  so  narrow  that  it 
would  not  be  wide  enough  for  much  car- 
riage traffic. 

Mr.  0*BE1RNE  said,  there  was  ample 
space  on  both  sides  of  the  triumphal  arch 
through  which  carriages  could  be  ad- 
mitted. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  asked 
whether  permission  could  not  be  given  for 
the  carriages  of  Members  to  pass  over  Con- 
stitution Hill  during  the  absence  of  the 
Queen  from  Buckingham  Palace  ? 

General  DUNNE  rose,  pursuant  to 
Notice,  to  move  to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the 
sum  of  £18,407.  A  part  of  this  amount 
was  to  go  towards  repairing  the  damage 
done  to  the  Hjfde  Park  railings  by  the 
mob,  and  the  other  part  was  for  putting 
back  the  line  of  railings  in  Park  Lane. 
He  objected  to  these  expenses  being  paid 
for  by  the  whole  country.  In  the  first 
case  the  damage  was  done  by  a  lawless 
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rabble,  who  had  been  collected  bjr  a  6et 
of  reckless  and  seditious  agitators,  under 
pretence  of  petitioning  this  House,  but  in 
reality  of  breaking  the  law  and  forcing 
themselves  into  the  parks.  In  Ireland, 
when  outrages  on  property  were  committed, 
the  law — and  it  was  not  the  law  of  Ireland 
alone — placed  the  reparation  of  the  damage 
done  upon  the  district  in  which  it  was  com- 
mitted. He  recollected  that  Inst  year,  when 
a  number  of  windows  of  a  club,  of  which  he 
was  one  of  the  Committee,  were  broken,  he 
directed  the  solicitor  of  the  club  to  seek 
for  damages.  It  was  not  denied  that  in 
Buch  cases  damages  could  be  recovered,  but 
through  some  technicality  as  to  insurance 
he  was  prevented  from  pressing  the  matter. 
He  did  not  see  why,  when  outrages  were 
committed  by  rioters  in  London,  London 
should  not  be  made  to  pay  for  the  damnge 
that  was  done.  That  was  the  law  in  Ire- 
land, and  he  believed  it  was  also  the  law 
in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
old  rule  of  English  law  was  that  all  such 
damage  ought  to  be  made  good  by  the 
hundred.  It  was  very  unfair  to  the  people 
of  the  provinces  that  they  should  be  taxed 
to  re(»air  the  havoc  committed  by  a  Lon- 
don mob,  and  such  an  objectionable  demand 
as  tliat  was  not  merely  an  Irish  grievance, 
Dor  a  grievance  of  any  particular  locality ; 
it  aBected  every  rural  town  and  district — 
every  one  who  lived  out  of  London ;  it 
opened  a  wide  question  between  the  me- 
tropolis and  the  rest  of  the  country.  It 
was  said  there  were  Irishmen — Fenians — 
in  the  mob  that  threw  down  the  railings 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  possibly  that  was  the 
fact ;  but  let  a  Return  be  obtained  of  how 
much  damage  was  done  by  Irishmen  on 
that  occasion  before  Ireland  was  required 
to  pay  for  it.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman concluded  by  moving — 

**  That  the  Veto  for  the  expenses  of  Hyde  Park 
be  reduced  by  a  sura  of  £18,407  ;  that  it  is  just 
and  expedient  that  the  amount  necessary  to  repair 
the  damage  done  to  the  rniUngs  aiol  Park  itself 
by  a  mob  of  rioters,  some  months  since,  should  be 
levied  on  the  -City  of  London  and  Metropolitan 
districta  in  the  same  way  as  damage  caused  by 
similar  outrages  is  levied  in  Ireland,  and  that  such 
procedure  is  in  accordance  with  justice  and  the 
ancient  Law  of  England." 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  entirely 
objected  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  to  transfer  the  burden 
of  that  Vote  from  the  Consolidated  Fund 
to  the  householders  of  London,  who  were 
innocent  of  tho  riotous  conduct  referred 
to.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's 
own  country  men,  no  doubt,  had  more  to 
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do  with  those  riots  than  the  hoasebolden 
of  London,  and  it  was  monstrous  to  pro- 
pose that  that  charge  should  be  defrayed 
by  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  out 
of  funds  levied  from  the  house  property  of 
London.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the 
damage  in  that  case  was  done  by  the  com- 
pound-householder;  but  he  believed  that 
neither  the  compound  nor  the  simple  house- 
holder was  responsible  for  it.  The  onlj 
way  in  which  the  Parks  could  be  properly 
kept  up  was  by  charging  their  expense  to 
the  Consolidated  Fund. 

Mr.  HARVEY  LEWIS  would  cer- 
tainly  vote  against  the  |proposition,  which 
was  most  unjust.  Even  according  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman's  own  argu- 
ment that  charge  ought  not  to  fall  on  the 
metropolis  as  a  whole,  but  upon  the  par- 
ticular parish  or  district  where  the  inju^ 
was  done.  He  contended  that  the  public 
Parks  of  the  capital  should  be  maiotaiued 
out  of  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the  hoo. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  was  under  a  mis- 
conception as  to  the  law  relating  to  that 
subject.  By  the  7  <fc  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  my 
damage  done  in  a  riot  to  any  church,  chapel, 
or  other  building  was  recoverable  from  the 
hundred  in  which  it  occurred  ;  but  that 
statute  contained  no  reference  to  the 
damage  done  to  a  fence.  The  iron  railing 
round  Hyde  Park  was  not  a  building,  but 
a  fence  ;  and  any  attempt  to  proceed  ngaiust 
4he  hundred  under  that  statute  would  have 
failed.  He  therefore  thought  the  hon.  aod 
gallant  Gentleman  would  hardly  wish  to 
press  his  Motion.  Even  if  the  proposal 
had  been  quite  a  practicable  one,  it  would 
have  been  very  questionable  on  the  broad 
grounds  of  policy. 

Mr.  Aldehhan  SALOMONS  also  ob- 
jected to  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSE  said,  he  had 
already  put  a  question  to  the  noble  Lord 
the  First  CommisMoner  of  Works  respect' 
ing  the  flowers  in  Hyde  Park,  and  he  hoped 
the  nohle  Lord  would  give  him  a  reply* 
He  wished  the  noble  Lord  would  direct  his 
attention  to  the  north  side  of  that  Park, 
which  was  not  nearly  so  well  kept  as  the 
south.  The  north  side  was  left  in  a  des- 
titute state,  and  was  frequently  corercd 
with  weeds.  He  also  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  bestow  some  attention  to  the  walk 
by  the  monument  in  Kensington  Gardens, 
which  a  few  days  ago  was  in  a  scandalous 
and  disgraceful  state,  being  orergrown  with 
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the  noble  Lord's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
eight  or  (en  years  ago  a  sum  of  £300,000 
or  £400,000  was  voted  by  the  House  for  the 
laying  out  of  Bnttersea  Park,  on  the  under- 
standing that  that  amount  was  to  be  re- 
couped bythe  con  version  of  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  then  of  no  possible 
yalue,  into  vahiable  building  sites.     He  be- 
lieved that  although  about  £500,000  had 
been  voted  for  that  Park,  none  of  the  money 
bad  been  recouped.    No  doubt  the  improve- 
ment made  was  very  considerable,  and  any- 
thing but  an  attractive  locality  had  been 
converted  into  an  agreeable  Park  ;  but  it 
was  a  question  whether  faith  had  been  kept 
with  the  country,  and  it  was  only  fair  that 
the  House  should  know  when  the  money 
would   be   received  which   had   been  ad- 
Tanced  on  a  direct  promise  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  should  be  repaid.     Not  only 
had  that  money  not  been  repaid,  but  an 
annual  Vote  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  up  the  Park,  which  it  was  origi- 
nally understood  would  be  self-supporting. 
The  Vote  for  Battersea  Park  this  year  was 
£1,000  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year. 
In  answer  to  Mr.  Alderman  LusK, 
Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  desirable  to  have  precisely 
the  same  arrangement  of  ornamental  flower 
beds  all  round  Hyde   Park.     Everything 
had  been  done  on  tlie  North  side  which 
was  consistent  with  keeping  that  portion 
of  the  Park  in  the  state  in  which  it  was 
designed  to  be  kept.     He  hoped  that  next 
year  the  Vote  for  the  Park  would  be  smaller 
than  the  present  Estimate.     With  regard 
to  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
(Sir  Patrick  O'Brien),  he   must  observe 
that  the  original  design  of  converting  the 
outlying  portions  of  land  round  Battersea 
Park  into  building  sites  was  being  gradu- 
ally carried  out.     Arrangements  were  now 
in  progress  for  letting  on  building  leases 
a  considerable  part  of  the  reserved  land, 
and  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
before  long  the  original  anticipation  with 
respect  to  the  remunerative  nature  of  the 
property  would  be  realized.     It  was  true 
the  Vote  for  maintaining  Battersea  Park 
exhibited  an  increase  this  year  ;  but  £400 
was  for  stopping   up  a   pestiferous   open 
drain,  and  £500  for  the  finishing  of  a 
wall  dividing   the   Park   from   the  river, 
without  which  the  Park  would  not  be  com- 
plete.    The  other  items  of  the  Vote  also 
were  such  as  could  not  fairly  be  objected 
to.    He  wished  to  add  that  during  his  pre- 
decessor's occupancy  of  office  everything 
that  was  oecesBary  was  done  for  the  im- 


provement and  embellishment  of  the  Park; 
and  the  result  was  that. Battersea  Park 
afforded  a  remarkable  illustration  of  what 
could  be  done  by  combination  and  perse- 
verance in  transforming  one  of  the  most 
unsightly  districts  into  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Parks  in  the  country. 

Mr.  NEVILLE-GRENVILLE  wished 
to  bear  witness  to  the  admirable  order  of  the 
roads  in  the  Parks,  contrasting,  as  it  did, 
with  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  roads  of 
the  metropolis  generally.  He  was  glad  to 
observe  that  the  roads  in  the  Parks  had 
been  crushed  by  means  of  steam  rollers, 
and  he  hoped  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  apply  that  method  of  crush- 
ing to  the  laying  down  of  stones  in  the 
streets,  instead  of  leaving  them  to  be 
crushed  by  the  carriages  and  burses  which 
traversed  them. 

Mr.  COWPER  wished  to  enter  his 
protest  against  the  suggestion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Finsbury  (Mr.  Alderman  Lusk) 
that  the  north  side  of  the  Park  should  be 
treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  tho  south 
side.  At  present  there  were  a  number  of 
Bne  shady  trees  on  the  north  side,  with 
fine  smooth  grass  beneath  ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  great  loss  if  the  shrubbery 
on  that  side  were  removed  to  make  way 
for  flower  beds.  He  wished  to  add  that, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  public,  he 
felt  much  pleased  at  the  admirable  manner 
in  which  the  noble  Lord  had  arranged  that 
portion  of  the  Park,  thereby  adding  great 
beauty  to  the  metropolis,  and  atfbrding 
means  of  enjoyment  to  a  large  number  of 
people. 

Amendment  withdrawn, 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK,  in  explanation, 
said,  he  had  not  stated  that  he  wished  the 
north  side  of  Hyde  Park  to  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  the  south  side  ;  what  he 
said  was  that  he  wished  the  north  side  to 
be  better  kept. 

In  reply'  to  a  Question  from  Viscount 
Ekfield, 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
the  new  rails  in  Hyde  Park,  on  the  side  of 
Park  Lane,  were  to  be  completed  by  the 
15th  of  October  in  the  present  year,  and 
the  rest  of  the  rails  by  the  I5th  of  July 
next  year. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  there  was 
an  item  of  £1,542  for  Chelsea  Hospital 
and  grounds.  He  wished  to  ask  the 
noble  Lord,  whether,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  greater 
facilities  could  not  be  given  for  entering 
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the  grounds,  in  the  shape  of  more  gates 
on  the  river  side,  and  whether  a  greater 
numher  of  seats  could  not  he  provided  in 
the  grounds,  particularly  in  the  Lime  Tree 
Walk? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  if  he 
could  he  convinced  that  more  entrances 
were  required,  he  should  he  happy  to  pro- 
vide them ;  hut  he  thought  that  there  was 
already  very  convenient  access  to  the 
grounds,  and  to  multiply  gates  without  a 
necessity  would  he  an  evil.  With  regard 
to  the  seats  in  the  grounds,  he  would  do 
all  he  could  to  accommodate  the  public  ; 
but  he  believed  that  the  Chelsea  Hospital 
grounds  were  as  well  provided  with  seats 
as  other  grounds. 

Vote  {tgreed  to, 

(6.)  £45,137  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  NBVILLE-GRBNVILLB  inquired 
whether  there  was  any  chance  of  better 
accommodation  being  afforded  in  the  other 
House  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  On  ordinary  occasions  there  was 
standing  room  for  a  few  below  the  Bar, 
and  there  were  also  a  few  seats  in  the 
gallery  for  Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  when  any  complaint  was  made 
of  the  scantiness  of  accommodation,  they 
were  told  that  if  they  wanted  to  hear 
speeches  they  could  hear  plenty  in  their 
own  House.  There  were,  however,  occa- 
sions when  the  House  of  Commons  was 
summoned  to  the  other  House  to  hear  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  and  then  the 
usual  accommodation  was  even  diminished, 
and  on  the  Speaker  asking  hon.  Members 
to  walk  into  the  House  of  Lords  with  due 
decorum  they  found  the  few  standing 
places  taken  by  others,  who,  he  under- 
stood, were  not  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  trusted  that  in  future  the 
Commons  would  be  better  treated  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  for  every  courtesy  was 
shown  in  accommodating  the  Peers  when 
they  wished  to  hear  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLBN  said,  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  addressed 
the  Committee  was  a  very  important  one, 
inasmuch  as  it  concerned  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  that  House.  The  scramble  to 
get  places  in  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear 
Her  Majesty's  Speech  was  disgraceful, 
and,  after  all,  hon.  Members  were  so 
crushed  and  crowded  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  them  to  hear  Her  Majesty.  He 
Mr.  Labauohere 


thought  that  some  arrangement  Bhould  be 
made  in  order  that  the  Commons,  when 
summoned  to  the  other  House,  shoold 
have  at  least  decent  accommodation. 
There  was  another  subject  upon  which  he 
should  be  glad  to  receive  some  explanation 
from  the  noble  Lord  the  First  CommiB- 
sioner  of  Works,  and  that  was  the  accom* 
modation  provided  for  Members  of  the 
House  in  the  dining-room.  That  was  i 
very  important  room,  especially  for  Gen- 
tlemen occupying  the  position  of  Mioieten; 
and  he  was  glad  to  notice  that  a  great 
many  Members  of  the  present  Government 
were  patrons  of  the  dining-room.  Last 
year  a  proposition  was  made  to  enlarge 
the  present  dining-room,  and  a  plan  for 
the  purpose,  which  received  the  approial 
of  loO  Members  of  that  House,  was  drawn 
up  ;  but  he  understood  that  it  was  now 
abandoned,  and  that  a  suggestion  was 
made  to  turn  the  present  tea-room  and 
rooms  adjacent  into  a  dining-room.  It 
had  also  been  suggested  that  the  Lords 
and  Commons  might  dine  together  in  the 
same  apartment.  He  should  like  to  know 
whether  any  plan  had  heen  proposed  and 
sanctioned  for  a  new  dining-room  ? 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKBT  obaerred 
that  part  of  the  Vote  was  intended  for  tiie 
purchase  of  paintings,  and  he  was  sore 
that  every  Member  must  have  noticed  with 
sorrow  the  disgraceful  state  of  the  paint- 
ings in  the  corridors  after  the  sums  of 
money  expended  on  them.  Many  of  these 
works  were  already  hastening  to  decay; 
and  he  wished  to  repeat  a  suggestion  which 
he  had  frequently  made  before,  that  a 
glass  covering  should  be  placed  in  front  of 
the  pictures,  which  would  protect  them 
from  the  accumulation  of  dust  and  dirt, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  many  of  the 
pictures  in  the  National  Gallery  were  pro- 
tected. He  threw  out  that  recommenda- 
tion by  way  of  an  experiment,  and  be 
could  see  no  reasonable  objection  to  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  BBNTINCK  considered  it  a  matter 
of  great  doubt  whether  glass  would  be  use- 
ful in  the  way  suggested.  At  any  rate, 
he  feared  the  pictures  were  so  far  gone  as 
to  be  past  recovery.  Under  these  circnm- 
stances,  it  would  be  prudent  to  consider 
whether  the  three  new  paintings  which 
had  been  ordered  from  Mr. Ward  should  be 
placed  in  some  room  where  they  would  be 
less  liable  to  injury  than  in  the  passages 
or  Lobbies  of  the  House. 

Mr.  HARVEY  LB  WIS  wished  to  be 
informed  when  it  was  likely  that  the  Com* 
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mittee  appointed  to  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  making  further  accommodation 
within  the  House  for  hon.  Memhers  would 
present  their  Report.  There  was  so  little 
accommodation  at  present  that  many  Mem- 
hers were  on  some  occasions  ohliged  to  sit 
on  the  steps  of  the  gangways,  and  almost 
on  each  other's  knees. 

Mr.  Aldebman  LUSK  hoped  that  the 
Committee  referred  to  would  be  yery  care- 
ful how  they  recommended  any  yery  ezten- 
siye  alterations  in  the  construction  of  the 
House,  at  a  large  expenditure  of  money. 
He  did  not  think  that  the  House  was  much 
too  small,  after  all.  It  afforded  sufficient 
accommodation  for  the  transaction  of  their 
ordinary  business ;  and,  if  it  were  much 
enlarged,  Members  would  find  it  yery  diffi- 
cult to  make  themselves  heard.  He  be- 
lieyed,  howeyer,  that  they  had  good  reason 
to  complain  of  the  absence  of  proper  ar- 
rangements for  their  accommodation  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  those  occasions  on 
-which  they  were  summoned  to  meet  Her 
llajesty  in  that  House.  It  was  not  digni- 
fied that  they  should  be  compelled  to  stand 
up  in  that  little  pen,  as  if  they  were  in  a 
dock,  and  as  if  they  were  nobody  at  all. 
A  seat  ought,  at  all  eyents,  to  be  proyided 
for  the  Speaker  at  those  State  ceremonials. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
although  a  good  deal  of  confusion  had  fre- 
quently prevailed  on  those  occasions  on 
which  the  Commons  were  summoned  to 
appear  at  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  believed  that  the  evil  had  been  greatly 
diminished  this  year  in  consequence  of  the 
precautions  which  had  been  adopted  for 
keeping  clear  the  passage  between  the  two 
Chambers.  With  respect  to  the  accommo- 
dation proyided  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
they  were  under  the  same  difficulty  as  was 
experienced  in  that  House — namely,  that 
although  the  accommodation  was  sufficient 
for  the  transaction  of  their  ordinary  busi- 
ness, it  was  not  so  on  extraordinary  occa- 
sions like  those  of  deUvering  a  speech  by 
the  Sovereign.  He  was  not  inclined  to 
Bay  that  increased  accommodation  could 
be  more  easily  given  for  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  House  of  Lords 
than  it  could  for  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  arrangements  generally 
were  as  convenient  as  they  could  be  for 
the  general  transaction  of  business.  As 
regarded  the  dining-room  accommodation, 
the  House  was  aware  that  that  was  one  of 
the  questions  submitted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Committee  of  which  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Newcastle  was  the  Chairman. 

YOL.  CLXXXYIIL  [thim)  series.] 


At  present  Mr.  Barry  had  proposed  a  plan 
which  would  remove  the  dining-room  from 
its  present  site  to  the  conference-room, 
the  tea-room,  and  the  adjoining  Com- 
mittee-room which  was  at  present  used  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  idea  had,  he 
believed,  originated  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamlets, 
and  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very  good 
one ;  but,  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  House  of  Lords  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  proposed  change.  He  be- 
lieved the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  were  directing  their  attention  to  the 
matter,  and  he  hoped  that  their  decision 
with  respect  to  it  would  be  made  known 
before  the  termination  of  the  Session  of 
Parliament.  The  question  had  also  been 
brought  before  the  Committee  of  that 
House,  but  ultimately  they  found — 

The  chairman  reminded  the  noble 
Lord  that  it  would  not  be  in  order  to  refer 
to  the  proceedings  of  a  Committee  which 
had  not  yet  made  its  Report  to  the  House. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  hoped  that 
after  that  decision  of  the  Chairman,  hon. 
Members  would  excuse  him  if  he  did  not 
enter  further  into  that  matter.  The  whole 
subject  was  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Government,  and  it  would  be  evidently  un- 
becoming upon  his  part  to  express  any  de- 
cided opinion  with  respect  to  it  at  that 
moment.  Allusions  had  been  made  to  the 
state  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  upon  that  point  he  had, 
in  the  first  place,  to  state  that  opinions 
were  very  much  divided  as  to  whether  such 
works  could  be  preserved  by  covering  them 
with  glass  ;  but  he  was  afraid  that  no  pre- 
caution they  could  take  would  preserve 
those  on  the  walls  now,  which  seemed 
hastening  to  decay.  But  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  reterborough  (Mr.  T.  Hankey),  or 
any  other  Gentleman  would  communicate 
with  him  upon  that  subject,  he  would  be 
perfectly  ready  to  entertain  any  sugges- 
tions they  might  offer.  In  reference  to 
the  new  paintings  of  Mr.  Ward,  he  had  to 
observe  that  they  had  been  ordered  for 
particular  localities  in  that  House,  and  he 
was  not  prepared  to  say  whether  or  not 
they  could  be  appropriately  placed  any- 
where else.  He  hoped,  however,  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  in  science  and  art  would 
soon  furnish  them  with  some  means  of 
preventing  the  extraordinary  decomposition 
to  which  frescoes  seemed  to  be  subject  in 
this  climate,  but  he  did  not  entertain  any 
strong  hopes  that  anything  would  arrest  the 
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progress  of  decay    in   those  which  were 
at  present  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  AYRTON  said,  that  the  difficulty 
they  were  in  with  respect  to  procuring  in- 
creased accommodation  when  they  were 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  was,  that 
the  general  government  and  management 
of  the  House  was  not  under  one  sole  and 
undivided  authority.  The  petty  inconve- 
niences to  which  the  Memhers  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  suhjected  amounted  in 
the  aggregate  to  a  serious  annoyance. 
Undoubtedly,  it  was  a  great  misfortune 
that  the  architect  who  planned  the  House 
forgot  that  upon  certain  occasions  it  was 
necessary  for  the  whole  of  the  Parliament 
to  come  together.  The  noble  Lord  seemed 
to  have  given  the  whole  matter  up  in  de- 
spair ;  hut  at  all  events  measures  might 
be  taken  to  secure  that  the  passages  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  should 
be  kept  perfectly  clear.  At  present,  al- 
though the  Speaker  could  control  the 
Members  of  the  House,  he  had  no  control 
over  the  large  number  of  strangers  always 
to  be  found  in  the  Lobby,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  directly  after  the  Speaker 
had  passed  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  those  strangers  rushed  in  pell-mell 
with  the  Members,  and  they  all  made  their 
way  to  the  other  House  in  the  most  con- 
fused manner.  There  was  not  at  present 
the  slightest  barrier,  and  he  suggested  that 
on  such  occasions  one  should  be  pat  up, 
whether  of  iron,  wood,  or  rope.  He  also 
thought  that  the  Bar  of  the  House  of  Lords 
could  be  advanced  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Throne  without  the  slightest  inconvenience 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  thus  space  for 
sixty  or  seventy  more  Members  might  be 
provided.  A  temporary  stage  raised  a  few 
inches  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
Members  who  were  behind  to  see  over  the 
heads  of  those  in  front,  and  the  whole 
might  be  provided  without  much  expense. 
With  respect  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  thought  that  they 
would  be  very  unwise  to  embark  hastily  in 
any  such  scheme.  The  House  was  quite 
large  enough  for  the  despatch  of  the  ordi- 
nary Parliamentary  business  ;  and  it  was 
to  be  remembered  that  it  was  not  built  as  a 
theatre,  where  the  speakers  spoke  from 
the  stage  to  the  audience,  but  as  a  room, 
in  which  the  speakers  spoke  from  their 
places.  If  the  House  were  enlarged,  al- 
though it  was  possible  that  great  orators 
might  make  themselves  heard,  other  Mem- 
bers would  find  it  difficult  to  do  so.  At 
present  there  were  two  parties  who  had  to 
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be  consulted  in  a  building  upon  all  qaei- 
tions  of  acoustics,  the  architect  and  the 
ventilator.  No  matter  how  the  architect 
formed  the  Chamber,  it  was  io  vun  for  i 
man  to  expect  to  be  heard  unless  the  ven- 
tilator allowed  him  to  do  so.  The  ventila- 
tion at  present  was  by  means  of  a  cnrreot 
of  air  ascending  from  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  acted  as  a  complete  screen  between 
the  Members  on  one  side  and  the  other,  so 
that  there  was  very  great  difficultj  in 
Members  hearing  one  another ;  and  that 
difficulty  would  be  greatly  increased  m  tke 
event  of  the  House  being  enlarged,  nnlen 
some  other  scheme  of  ventilation  were 
adopted.  He  was  very  glad  to  find  tlut 
the  noble  Lord  did  not  seem  to  give  moch 
encouragement  to  that  idea. 

Sir  ANDREW  AGNEW  suggested 
that  the  wooden  shed  in  Palace  Yard, 
under  which  the  horses  stood,  should  be 
removed,  as  it  was  very  unsightly,  and 
spoiled  the  effect  of  the  building  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament. 

Mr.  WALROND  said,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  the  Tower  Hamleti 
based  one  of  his  remarks  upon  the  deficient 
acoustic  properties  of  the  House  upon  the 
facf  of  the  air  raised  through  the  middle  of 
the  floor  by  a  process  of  ventilation  form- 
ing a  kind  of  screen,  which  prevented 
Members  on  one  side  hearing  what  wu 
said  by  those  on  the  other.  That  was  bj 
no  means  the  case.  Od  the  contrary,  when 
any  one  wished  to  hear  any  particnlar 
speech,  he  generally  went  to  the  gallery 
opposite  to  the  side  on  which  the  Member 
was  speaking.  The  screen  of  air,  there- 
fore, assumed  by  the  hon.  and  learo^ 
Member  to  exist,  must  be  as  unreal  as  it 
was  invisible. 

Sir  henry  WINSTON- BARROS 
thought  the  space  allotted  to  the  Members 
of  the  Lower  House  in  the  House  of  Lords 
might  be  very  considerably  increased  if 
the  whole  of  the  space  below  the  Bar,  part 
of  which  was  at  present  given  up  to  tbe 
fair  sex,  were  entirely  appropriat<rf  Jo 
Members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
did  not  think  he  was  suggesting  anytbiog 
unreasonable  or  ungallant  in  this,  at  tb« 
present  state  of  accommodation  ^**^ 
graceful  to  the  country,  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Sir  MATTHEW  RIDLEY  said,  thert 
was  an  item  in  the  Vote  for  the  execution 
of  two  more  statues  of  the  chronologiwl 
series  of  English  SUtesmen.  He  wwhed 
to  know  whether  it  was  the  intention  ot 
the  Government  to  proceed  any  M>n^ 
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with  the  execution  of  this  series  of  statues 
for  the  Houses  of  Parliament;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  artists  to  he  employed  were 
to  be  those  who  had  executed  those  already 
placed  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Wig- 
tonshire  (Sir  Andrew  Agnew),  said  it 
was  proposed  to  pull  down  the  whole  of  the 
Law  Courts  at  Westminster,  and  that  the 
unsightly  shed  complained  of  would  also 
be  removed.  It  would  be  premature,  there- 
fore, to  take  away  the  shed  at  present, 
because,  even  though  a  more  elegant 
structure  were  placed  in  its  room,  this 
again  would  have  to  be  taken  down  when 
the  time  arrived  for  the  abolition  of  the 
Courts  of  Law.  It  would  be  better  to 
wait  until  this  was  done,  when  a  structure 
for  the  shelter  of  the  cabs  and  horses  could 
be  put  up  which  would  be  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  general  architectural  cha- 
racteristics of  the  House.  In  answer  to 
the  hon.  Baronet  behind  him  (Sir  Matthew 
Ridley),  he  had  to  say  that  the  Vote  at 
present  proposed  did  not  open  the  question 
of  fresh  orders  for  statues.  Whenever  any 
such  orders  were  to  be  given  he  should  be 
glad  to  communicate  with  the  hon.  Baronet 
on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HENRY  SEYMOUR  complained  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  Members  were 
subjected  in  having  to  come  down  to  the 
House  on  an  important  night  an  hour 
before  the  commencement  of  the  business 
in  order  to  secure  a  seat  to  hear  the 
debates.  The  inadequate  accommodation 
of  the  House  prevented  many  Members 
from  attending  upon  occasions  when  it  was 
most  necessary  that  they  should  do  so. 
He  hoped  that  when  the  Committee  at 
present  sitting  upon  this  subject  presented 
their  Report  the  Government  would  give 
it  their  careful  consideration,  and  would  be 
prepared  to  adopt  an  independent  course 
upon  the  matter,  and  urge  it  upon  Par- 
liament next  Session.  There  was  not  a 
legislative  chamber  in  Europe  or  America 
with  which  he  was  acquainted  which  was 
80  uncomfortable  and  inconvenient.  While 
upon  this  subject  he  might  remark  that 
he  did  not  understand  upon  what  principle 
the  decorations  of  the  House  were  pro- 
ceeded with,  on  which  about  £10,000  a 
year  were  spent.  The  pictures,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Corridors,  were  merely  placed 
in  the  wall  without  frame  of  any  kind,  and 
the  walls  themselves  were  not  painted  or 
decorated  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
pictures  or  set  off  their  good  qualities,  but 


were  only  smeared  with  boiled  oil.  His 
idea  was  that  one  Corridor  should  be  handed 
over  entirely  to  a  single  artist,  who  should 
be  allowed  to  decorate  it  with  some  regard 
to  the  paintings,  and  in  order  that  the 
whole  might  blend  and  harmonize.  The 
effect  even  of  the  statues  in  St.  Stephen's 
Hall  was  destroyed  by  the  bare  drab  walls. 
The  Lobbies  and  Galleries  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  man  like  Owen  Jones 
for  instance,  who  understood  the  principles 
and  affinity  of  colours,  and  who  would  be 
able  to  make  these  passages  worthy  of 
the  building. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Poole  had  criticized  the  decorations  of 
the  House  in  a  manner  that  would  have 
been  all  well  enough  had  his  remarks  been 
applicable;  but  what  he  had  advocated  and 
wished  Parliament  to  do  had  already  been 
done.  One  Corridor  had  been  given  up 
entirely  to  one  artist — Mr.  Ward. 

Mr.  henry  SEYMOUR:  Excuse  me; 
it  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  COWPER :  There  are  eight  panels 
in  the  Corridor  to  which  I  allude,  and  the 
pictures  have  all  been  painted  by  Mr. 
Ward. 

Mr.  henry  SEYMOUR  :  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  misunderstood  what  I 
said.  What  I  complained  of  was  that 
the  whole  Lobby  was  not  handed  over  to 
one  artist,  so  that  he  might  decorate  the 
framework  of  his  pictures,  and  make  them 
harmonize  the  one  with  the  other. 

Mr.  COWPER  said,  the  artist  would 
have  been  surprised  if  he  had  been  asked 
to  become  a  painter  of  ribs,  and  mouldings, 
and  bosses,  and  carved  stone.  The  fres- 
coes in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  had  been 
arranged  upon  a  strictly  methodical  plan, 
illustrating  the  noblest  periods  of  English 
History.  The  series  of  subjects  recom- 
mended by  the  Fine  Arts  Commission  had 
been  adhered  to,  and  they  had  been  well 
executed  by  the  best  artists.  With  regard 
to  the  decay  of  the  frescoes,  some  of  those 
which  had  been  painted  according  to  the 
old  method  had  faded  or  lost  their  surface ; 
but  he  did  not  think  those  which  had  been 
painted  in  the  water-glass  method  had 
thus  deteriorated;  and  it  was  only  fair  to 
give  this  new  process  a  trial.  Respect- 
ing the  size  of  the  House,  he  said  the 
Committee  which  had  considered  the  ar- 
chitect's plans  had  wisely  arranged  that 
the  number  of  seats  should  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  Members  wh 
ordinarily  took  part  in  the  business  ; 
the  proceedings  of  this  year,  however^  had 
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sbowD  that  the  House  was  not  sufficiently 
largo.  A  plan  worthy  of  consideration 
was  to  enlarge  the  House  by  extending  the 
ground  floor  130  feet  by  taking  in  the 
Lobby  and  rooms  behind  the  Speaker's 
chair,  without  altering  the  House  in  width  ; 
that  would  give  the  increased  accommo- 
dation necessary. 

Mr,  henry  SEYMOUR  wished  to 
point  out  that  the  placing  of  an  odd  picture 
here  and  there  in  stone  had  an  ugly  effect; 
ever  since  the  12th  century  the  recog- 
nized way  of  decorating  a  building  was  to 
do  it  thoroughly  or  not  at  all.  He  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Cowper)  had  discovered  a  difference 
between  a  fiat  and  a  round-surfaced  pic> 
ture,  because  to  draw  that  distinction  was 
a  disgrace  to  English  taste.  Some  seemed 
to  regard  the  frescoes  as  framed  pictures, 
but  they  were  only  placed  between  stone 
coping  rubbed  with  boiled  oil.  If  the 
pictures  were  to  be  framed,  by  all  means 
let  them  have  a  gilt  frame. 

Mr.  cowper,  so  far  from  having 
made  a  discovery  respecting  round  and 
flat-surfaced  pictures,  bad  only  alluded  to 
a  fact  known  to  most  persons  conversant 
with  art.  He  confessed  that  he  would 
prefer  seeing  the  mouldings  between  the 
pictures  in  some  other  colour  than  at  pre- 
sent, but  objected  to  any  parti-colouring 
such  as  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Member 
seemed  to  point  to. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  if  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  go  with  him  into 
the  adjacent  Corridor,  he  would  satisfy  him 
that  the  water-glass  frescoes  had  suffered 
as  much  in  proportion  to  the  time  they  had 
been  completed  as  those  in  the  Hall  of  the 
Poets  ;  or  if  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dis- 
trusted the  evidence  of  his  senses,  let  him 
ask  Mr.  Ward  what  was  his  opinion.  He 
hoped  there  would  be  no  more  public  money 
spent  on  these  paintings  for  the  present. 
When  we  had  Michel  Agniolos  and  Raf- 
faelles  amongst  us  it  would  be  time  to  re- 
sume the  work.  What  the  hon.  Member 
said  about  the  mediseval  mode  of  decorating 
buildings  was  quite  true,  but  the  old 
painters  had  not  to  deal  with  the  Tudor, 
or  crinkum-crankum  style  of  architecture 
in  which  the  House  was  unhappily  built. 
As  to  the  boiled  oil  it  had  unfortunately 
been  applied  not  only  to  the  walls,  but  to 
the  statues,  which  had  cost  so  much  money, 
and  the  result  was  that  it  had  ruined  them. 
He  wished  to  ask  the  noble  Lord  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  whether  any  steps 
had  been  taken  to  arrest  the  decay  of  the 

Mr.  Cowper 


stone  work  of  the  exterior  of  the  Houie. 
No  one  could  pass  the  building  without  ob- 
serving a  lamentable  decay  of  the  stone, 
and  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
matter  should  be  looked  into. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  was  not  pre- 
pared to  give  a  positive  answer  to  this 
Question,  but  expressed  a  belief  that  the 
decay  was  not  proceeding  to  the  extent 
his  hon.  Friend  feared.  He  promised, 
however,  to  let  him  know  what  had  been 
done  in  the  matter  at  some  future  time. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(7.)  £1,670,  British  Embassy  Houses, 
Paris  and  Madrid. 

Mr.  LABOUC  herb,  inquired  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  do  away  with 
the  office  of  Clerk  of  the  Works  at  Paris 
and  Constantinople,  and  when  any  repairs 
were  required  to  be  executed  at  the  Em- 
bassies at  those  places  to  send  over  a  gen- 
tleman to  report  upon  the  matter  from 
Her  Majesty's  Board  of  Works  in  London? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  that 
both  systems  bad  been  tried,  and  that  the 
present  one  was  considered  the  most 
economical. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(8.)  £36,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
New  Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  asked  whether 
£40,000  was  not  a  very  large  sum  to  put 
down  as  fittings  for  those  offices  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  the 
offices  were  on  a  large  scale,  and  as  a  eoo- 
sequence  the  fittings  were  also  on  a  large 
scale.  The  library,  which  had  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  an  immentt 
number  of  books,  would  absorb  a  large 
portion  of  the  sum  named.  The  hon. 
Member  might  rest  assured  that  th«e 
would  be  no  waste,  and  that  the  sum  asked 
for  was  really  necessary  for  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  the  Department. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(9.)  £31,000,  to  complete  the  sam  for 
Public  Offices'  Site.  . 

(10.)  £13,260,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Probate  Court  and  Registries. 

(11.)  £420,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Record  Repository. 

(12.)  £32,000,  National  Gallery  En- 
largement. . 

(13.)  £7,000,  to  complete  the  aum  for 
Chapter  House,  Westminster. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progre««i 
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and    ask    leare   to    sit   again."  —  {Mr. 
Bentinek,) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

(14.)  £30,000,  New  Palace  of  West- 
minster, Acquisition  of  Lands. 

(15.)  £16,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Sheriff  Court  Houses,  Scotland. 

(16.)  £20,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Bates  for  Government  Property. 

Mr.  SCOURFIELD  complained  of  the 
unequal  manner  in  which  this  grant  was 
distributed.  There  was  a  Union  with 
which  he  was  well  acquainted,  the  value  of 
the  whole  property  of  which  was  £140,000, 
while  the  Govern ment  property  was  of  the 
value  of  £20,000.  If  the  Government 
property  had  been  one-sixth  of  the  whole, 
relief  would  have  been  granted,  but  as  it 
was  little  more  than  one-tenth  it  was  not 
rateable.  He  thought  this  arrangement 
was  not  equitable,  and  he  hoped  the  Go* 
vemment  would  take  it  into  their  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  this  question  had  fre- 
quently been  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  par- 
ticular localities.  It  was  one,  however, 
which  ought  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner,  and  he  hoped  that  he 
should  be  able  to  state  when  Parliament 
met  again  what  decision  the  Government 
had  arrived  at  in  respect  to  it. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(17.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £3,000,  be  granted 
to  fler  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  Maroji  1868,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pairs of  the  Embassy  Houses,  Chapel,  Consular 
Offices,  Hospital,  Surgeon's  House,  and  Prison  at 
Constantinople." 

Mr.  monk,  referring  to  the  reductions 
of  the  Vote  in  1863,  and  of  the  Esti- 
mates in  the  intervening  years,  complained 
of  the  increase  this  year,  and  moved  the 
reduction  of  the  Vote  by  £1,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £2,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1868,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pairs of  the  Embassy  Houses,  Chapel,  Consular 
Offices,  Hospital,  Surgeon's  House,  and  Prison  at 
Constantinople."— (Air.  Monk,) 

Mb.  hunt  said,  it  was  exceedingly 
difficult  to  control  the  expenditure  at  such 


a  distance.  The  Government  had  there- 
fore sent  over  Colonel  Gordon,  an  engineer 
officer,  to  exercise  a  general  superinten- 
dence, at  a  salary  of  £300  a  yenr.  He 
had  recommendea  that  jC350  should  be 
spent  for  iron  shutters  at  the  Ambassador's 
residence ;  and  he  had  also  recommended 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  while  to  repair 
the  residence  at  Pera,  but  to  build  a  sub- 
stantial residence.  The  Government,  how- 
ever, were  not  inclined  to  go  to  that  ex- 
pense, and  they  directed  him  rather  to  re- 
pair the  old  building. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mr.  monk  moved  that  the  Vote  be 
reduced  by  £350  for  iron  shutters  to  the 
Ambassador's  house  at  Therapia. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum  not  exceeding  £3,650,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  toe  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st 
day  of  March  1868,  for  the  Maintenance  and  Re- 
pairs of  the  Embassy  Houses,  Chapel,  Consular 
Offices,  Hospital,  Surgeon's  House,  and  Prison  at 
Constantinople,'' — {Mir,  Mank,) 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  asked  what  they 
wanted  with  a  prison  at  Constantinople  ? 

Mr.  hunt  hoped  that  the  House  would 
not  assent  to  this  Motion.  They  had  sent 
out  a  competent  person,  and  it  would  be 
going  too  far,  he  thought,  if  they  could  not 
place  confidence  in  his  Report,  on  so  small 
a  matter.  As  to  the  questipn  of  the  hon. 
Alderman,  he  would  remind  him  that  by  a 
treaty  with  the  Sultan,  British  subjects 
were  tried,  and  of  course  had  to  be 
punished,  by  our  own  Consuls  in  Turkey. 

Lord  ELIOT  said,  he  had  lived  for 
several  years  at  Therapia,  and  he  could 
bear  testimony  to  the  necessity  of  this  ex- 
pense. At  present  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  strangers  from  entering  the  house 
either  by  night  or  day.  But  he  believed  a 
considerable  annual  expenditure  would  be 
saved  if  the  Government  would  at  once 
erect  a  substantial  residence  there. 

Mr.  M*LAR£N  thought  they  were  just 
as  competent  to  judge  of  this  question  as 
if  they  were  on  the  spot.  None  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  indulged  in  the 
extravagance  of  iron  shutters.  He  was 
an  advocate  for  lodging  the  Ambassador 
comfortably ,  but  it  was  a  mere  waste  of 
money  to  take  as  much  precaution  with 
his  house  as  if  it  were  a  jeweller's  shop. 

Mr.  MONTAGU  chambers  thought 
they  were  straining  at  a  gnat  and  swal- 
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lowing  a  camel,  and  hoped  the  Committee  |     (25.)  £3,600,    Isle    of  Man  Lunatie 
would  not   divide    on    so  insignificant  a   Asylum, 
question.  House  reiumed. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn.  Resolutions  to  be  reported  7o-mofYOv ; 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to.         Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrm. 


(18.)  £7,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Metropolitftn  Fire  Brigade. 

(19.)  £56,700.  to  complete  the  sum 
for  Harbours  of  Refuge. 

(20.)  £21,475,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Holyhead  and  Portpatrick  Harbours,  &c. 

(21.)  £55,837,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Public  Buildings,  Ireland. 

(22.)  £7,000,  Queen's  University  (Ire- 
land) Buildings. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  the  Vote 
was  a  very  small  one  for  such  a  purpose. 
A  sum  of  £10,000  was  all  that  was  asked, 
though  the  London  University  had  got  a 
Vote  of  £65,000.  He  should  be  very 
glad  if  the  noble  Lord  would  confer  with 
the  Treasury  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
of  the  grant,  for  it  was  impossible  that  an 
adequate  building  for  such  an  University 
as  would  be  required  could  be  erected  for 
the  sum  proposed.  He  wished  to  know 
what  site  had  been  selected,  and  whether 
any  assurance  could  be  given  that  the 
work  would  be  prosecuted  without  delay  ? 

Lord  NAAS  regretted  very  much  the 
delay  which  had  taken  place.  Communica- 
tions had  been  going  on  about  one  or  two 
places  fit  for  such  a  building.  There  was 
a  place  with  which  his  right  hon.  Friend 
was  acquainted  which  they  had  been 
anxious  to  obtain,  but  that,  he  believed, 
could  not  now  bo  done.  It  was  intended 
to  take  a  piece  of  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dublin  for  the  purpose,  and  the 
question  would  be  brought  to  a  conclusion 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL  said,  it  was  most 
important  that  the  building  should  be,  if 
possible,  in  the  centre  of  Dublin.  The 
site  to  which  his  noble  Friend  had  alluded 
would  have  been  admirably  adapted  for  the 
purpose. 

Lord  NAAS  said,  that  the  site  last 
suggested  was,  he  believed,  not  outside 
Dublin,  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Exhibition  building. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(23.)  £5,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Ulster  Canal. 

(24.)  £36,360,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Lighthouses  Abroad. 

Mr.  Montagu  Chamlers 


PUBUC  works  (mELASD)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Lord  Njlis,  Bill  to  provide  further 
focilities  for  the  repair  of  Roads,  Bri(U[es,  tnd 
other  Public  Works  in  Ireland  in  case  of  saddan 
damage,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Lord  Najj, 
Mr.  AiTOBiniT  Gbnzbal  for  Ibslihi),  and  Mr. 
Dick. 
Bill  predented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  862.] 

WEIGHTS  AKD  MBASUBES  (DUBUN)  BILL 

On  Motion  of  Lord  Naas,  Bill  to  piOTide  for 
the  inspection  of  Weights  and  Measures  and  to 
regulate  the  Law  relating  thereto  in  certain  parti 
of  the  Police  District  of  Dublin  Metropolis,  0r- 
d€)'€d  to  bo  brought  in  by  Lord  Naas  and  Mr. 
Attornbt  General  for  Ibblahd. 
Bill  i7re<tfnto<;,  and  read  the  first  time.  [801263.] 


WEXFOBD  OBAim  JURT  BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Colonel  Tottekhhc,  Bill  to  nli- 
date  certain  proceedings  of  the  Grand  Jury  of  the 
county  Wexford,  or£red  to  be  brought  in  by 
Colonel  ToTTBifHAM,  Sir  Jambs  Powbb,  and  Mr. 
Katamaoh. 
BiU  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiUSet.] 

House  adjourned  at  one  minate 
before  Six  o'dod 
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MINUTES.]— Select  Committbe— i?«5«»<-0" 
Vaccination.  . 

Public  Bills— Ftrrt  i2<5a<itn^— Maintenance  •: 
Families  •  (244) ;  Reformatory  Schools  Ameod- 
mend  •  (246) ;   Inyestment  of  Trust  Funds 
(246) ;  Dogs  RegulaUon  (Ireland)  Act  (18W 
Amendment*  (247);    Master  and  Serfsnt 
(248).  ^.,. 

Second  jB^focfiw^— Industrial  Schools  (323), 
negatived;  Sir  John  Port's  Charity  •  (206). 

Cowimi<te«— Trades  Union  Commission  Act  (IwT) 
Extension*  (243);  Prorogation  of  IvUjj 
ment*  (228) ;  Turnpike  Trusts  ArraDgwn*^"^ 

(229).  ^_v 

i2^par«  — Vaccination*  (239);  Christ  Cmff^ 
(Oxford)  Ordinances*  (190);  Prorogation  oi 
Parliament  *  (228) ;  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrsng^ 
ment8*(229).  ^^  ^„ 

Third  Re<xding^Om<ieB  and  Oaths  •(^l?)  •,*^!\* 

chant  Shipping*(219);  Patriotic  ^^iX 
Withdrawn— Meetings  in  Royal  Parks  (IW/- 


SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  tho  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

LoBD  REBESDALE  said,  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  persevere  with  the  Bill,  for 
the  reason  that  Government  were  going 
on  with  a  measure  on  the  suhject  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  he  thought  that 
the  legislation  on  the  suhject  should  he  as 
large  as  practicable.  Under  these  circum- 
stances he  should  now  propose  that  the 
Order  for  the  second  reading  should  be 
discharged. 

Order  discharged;  and  Bill  (by  Leave  of 
the  House)  toithdrawn, 

MEXICO— FATB  OF  THE  EMPEROR 
MAXIMILIAN. 

NOTICE  WITBDBAWN. 

Viscount    STRATFORD    DE    RED- 

CLIFFB,  who  had  given  notice  to  move — 

**  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Iler 
Majesty  expressing  the  Condolence  of  this  House 
with  Her  Majesty  on  the  afSicting  Death  of  Her 
Majesty's  near  Relation  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
miUan,  and  their  deep  indignant  Sense  of  the 
Violence  done  to  Humanity  and  the  Usage  of 
civilized  Nations  by  the  barbarous  Execution  of 
that  most  unfortunate  and  heroic  Prince/' 

rose  to  bring  forward  his  Motion. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY  interposed,  and 
appealed  to  the  noble  Viscount  not  to  post- 
pone his  Motion  only,  but  to  allow  it  to 
drop  altogether.  The  noble  Earl  said  he 
was  sure  that  no  argument  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  induce  their  Lordships  to  ex- 
press their  sorrow  for  the  tragical  event 
which  had  occurred  to  one  whose  conduct — 
whatever  might  be  thought  of  its  prudence 
— had  been  influenced  only  by  the  noblest 
motives,  and  whose  private  character 
would  have  dignified  any  public  position. 
Nor  would  it  be  necessary  that  their  Lord- 
ships should  formally  express  the  sentiments 
of  extreme  regret  and  abhorrence  with 
which  they  witnessed  the  cruel  system  of 
retaliation  which  for  many  years  has  cha- 
racterized the  revolutions  in  Mexico,, 
culminating  at  length  in  the  unjustifiable 
judicial  murder  of  the  unfortunate  Prince. 
He  doubted  very  much  whether  it  would 
be  expedient  for  their  Lordships  formally 
to  express  their  opinion,  not  of  a  foreign 
Government,  but  of  one  of  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  this  sanguinary  civil  war.  If  there 
were  any  organized  Government  in  Mexico 
with  which  Her  Majesty  was  in  diplomatic 
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representation  should  be  made  to  that  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject.  But,  as  their 
Lordships  were  aware,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  no  relations  of  the 
kind  with  Mexico— the  Minister  whom 
we  last  sent  to  that  country  was  ac- 
credited to  the  late  Emperor.  There 
was  at  present  no  organized  Government 
in  Mexico  which  could  be  held  re- 
sponsible, and  to  whom  any  representation  • 
on  the  part  of  the  Sovereign  of  this  coun- 
try could  be  made.  It  would  be  quite  un- 
precedented, therefore,  that  their  Lordships, 
under  such  circumstances,  should  sanction 
the  proposal  for  an  Address.  It  would 
also  be  undesirable  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion which  might  re-open  the  whole 
Mexican  question.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  noble  Viscount  would  jilow  the  mat- 
ter to  drop. 

Eabl  EUSSELL  wished  to  add  his 
voice  to  that  of  the  noble  Earl  in  request- 
ing the  noble  Viscount  not  to  persevere 
with  the  Motion.  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  do  so  without  entering  into  the  whole 
question  of  the  civil  war  in  Mexico,  and 
the  barbarous  cruelties  which  had  been 
practised  there.  Under  present  circum- 
stances he  thought  that  it  would  not  be 
at  all  advisable  to  proceed  with  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  said,  that  appealed  to  as  he  had 
been  by  the  Leaders  on  both  sides,  he 
could  have  no  hesitation  in  adopting  the 
course  which  had  been  recommended. 
His  original  motive  for  bringing  the  sub-  . 
ject  forward  was  that  it  had  not  been 
taken  up  by  Her  Majesty's  Government ; 
and  he  was  not  aware  at  the  time  that 
there  was  any  well-grounded  objection  to 
making  it  a  matter  of  discussion  in  their 
Lordships'  House.  But  what  had  passed  in 
"another  place,"  and  other  circumstances . 
connected  with  the  subject  which  had 
been  more  recently  brought  to  his  know- 
ledge, led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  more  advisable  in  the  interests  of 
the  question  itself  not  to  persevere  with 
the  proposed  Motion.  It  appeared  to  him 
that  both  sides  of  the  House  had,  as  fur 
as  circumstances  would  admit,  done  jus- 
tice to  the  character  of  the  illustrious, 
but  unfortunate  Prince,  whose  cruel  fate 
was  so  justly  to  be  deplored.  He  had 
now  nothing  further  to  state  except  that 
circumstances  over  whicli  he  could  exer- 
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cise  no  control  had  caused  several  postpone- 
ments of  the  matter,  and  that  so  much  time 
had  elapsed  since  he  first  brought  it  for- 
ward, that  much  of  what  would  have  been 
appropriate  at  the  time  had  since  ceased  to 
be  so.  Taking  into  account  all  these  con- 
siderations, he  concluded  that  he  should 
only  be  meeting  the  general  wish  of  the 
House  if  he  gave  way  to  the  representa* 
tions  made  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  and  the  noble  Earl  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and,  therefore, 
he  should  not  hesitate  to  withdraw,  with 
their  Lordships'  permission,  the  Notice  he 
had  given. 

INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS   BILL— (No:  233.) 
{The  Marquess  Tounukend.) 

SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Bead- 
ing read. 

The  Maequess  TOWNSHEND,  in  mov- 
ing that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
to  make  further  provision  respecting  in- 
dustrial schools  in  Great  Britain.  The  Bill 
might  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  related  to  the  class  of  children 
who,  it  was  proposed,  might  be  detained 
in  certified  industrial  schools.  These  were 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
might  be  found  in  company  with  beggars, 
&c.,  or  sent  abroad  to  beg,  or  cruelly  or 
illegally  beaten  by  the  persons  who  had 
charge  of  them,  or  who  were  found  singing 
in  the  street  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money,  and  to  boys  under  twelve,  or  girls 
under  fourteen,  ofibring  things  for  sale  in 
the  streets.  All  these  might  be  taken  by 
any  person  before  two  justices,  or  a  magis- 
trate, who  might,  if  he  thought  proper, 
send  such  child  or  children  to  a  certified 
industrial  school.  The  second  part  of  the 
Bill  related  to  the  institution  of  industrial 
schools  in  the  metropolis.  He  had  fol- 
lowed out  the  plan,  according  to  which 
'  the  district  asylums  and  hospitals  were 
to  be  built  under  the  Bill  of  this  year. 
The  Poor  Law  Board  was  authorized  to 
divide  the  metropolis  into  districts,  and 
to  direct  an  industrial  school  to  be  formed 
in  any ;  the  expenses  were  to  be  repaid 
by  the  district  or  union  who  were  to  be 
repaid  out  of  the  Metropolitan  Common 
Poor  Fund.  The  schools  were  to  be  under 
the  Industrial  Schools  Act  of  1866  ;  and 
he  proposed  that  the  children  sent  to  the 
schools  should,  in  addition  to  being  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  receive 
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a  sound  and  practical  industrial  training, 
with  the  view  of  making  them  useful  and 
industrious  members  of  the  community. 
He  regretted  that  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  this  had  not  been  taken  np 
by  the  Government.  He  should  be  ready 
to  accept  any  suggestion  for  improving 
the  details  of  the  Bill,  and  moved  that  it 
be  read  a  second  time. 

Moved  •*  That  the  Bill  be   now  read 
2*."— (^%tf  Marquess  Townshend.) 

The  Eabl  op  DEVON  said,  he  had  no 
desire  to  throw  any  unnecessary  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  Bill,  the  purpose  of 
which  appeared  to  be  praiseworthy;  bat 
he  must  say  that  he  entertained  such 
strong  objections  to  its  provisions  that  be 
could  not  consent  to  the  second  reading. 
The  Bill  was  divided  into  two  portions. 
The  object  of  the  first  appeared  to  be  to 
extend  the  classes  of  those  who  might  be 
brought  within  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
dustrial Schools  Act'of  last  year;  wbUe 
the  second  part  had:  for  its  object  the 
division  of  the  metropolis  into  districts 
for  facilitating  the  erection  of  industrial 
schools,  to  be  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Boards  of  Guardians,  and 
supported  out  of  the  rates.  The  noWe 
Marquess  proposed  to  extend  the  opera- 
tions of  ihe  Industrial  Schools  Act  of 
last  year  to  children  found  in  company 
with  beggars ;  to  children  who  were  found 
in  the  company  of,  or  encoun^ed  to  wan- 
der abroad  by,  persons  within  the  prori- 
sions  of  the  Vagrant  Act;  to  children 
whose  parents  had  been  convicted  of  as- 
saulting or  beating  them ;  to  children 
singing  or  playing  music  in  the  streets ; 
and  to  children  under  a  certain  age  selling 
or  hawking  any  article  between  certain 
hours.  Now,  with  respect  to  some  of 
these  classes,  he  thought  that  public  opi- 
nion would  not  support,  nor  public  neces- 
sity require  or  justify,  the  compnlflory 
sending  of  the  children  to  industrial  schools. 
With  respect  to  others,  they  were  aheady 
provided  for  by  the  Act  of  last  year.  In 
his  opinion  no  further  legislation  w 
required.  To  the  second  part  of  tbe 
noble  Marquess's  Bill,  which  proposed  to 
place  industrial  schools  under  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  he  entertained  very  gre» 
objections.  The  Bill,  as  a  whole,  was 
founded  upon  a  new  and  very  extwn^ 
nary  principle,  and  one  which  he  did  not 
think  their  Lordships  ought  to  sancti^. 
Another,  and  vital,  objection  to  the  m 
was  that  it  proposed  to  throw  apon  ^^ 
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metropolitan  rates  the  snpport  of  these 
schools;  and  it  would  be  quite  contrary 
to  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons 
to  send  down  to  them  a  Bill  which  im- 
posed any  money  burden  upon  the  people. 
Therefore  the  Bill  could  not  go  down  with- 
out being  mutilated  in  this  important  res- 
pect. No  doubt  an  industrial  training 
-was  exceedingly  important,  but  he  must 
remind  the  noble  Marquess  that  already  a 
number  of  poor  children  receiyed  an  in- 
dustrial training  in  the  district  schools, 
and  in  consequence  found  their  way  to  re- 
spectable employment.  At  present,  more- 
over, it  was  inexpedient  to  give  the  guar- 
dians any  additional  work,  because  they 
-were  already  fully  employed  undertaking 
the  new  duties  imposed  upon  them  in  con- 
nection with  the  arrangement  for  the  sick 
and  lunatic  poor. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out 
("now")  and  insert  ("this  Day  Three 
Months.")— 2%^  Earl  of  Devon. 

The  Marquess;  TOWNSHEND,  in  re- 
ply, said,  that  he  was  not  surprised  to  find 
the  measure  opposed  by  the  Treasury 
Bench — that  was^only  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  Ministers — but  he  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  what  flimsy  arguments  had 
been  set  up  in  opposition  to  it.  His  Bill 
simply  proposed  to  establish  industrial 
schools  on  the  principle  set  up  by  the  Go- 
yemment  in  the  matter  of  the  sick  and 
lunatic  poor,  and  as  such  it  could  not  con- 
sistently be  objected  to.  He  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  rescuing  poor  chil- 
dren irom  exposure  and  crime,  and  in 
answer  to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Devon)  who  had  said  that  only  a  few  of 
such  children  were  now  unprovided  for, 
he  contended  that  if  few  onlr,  which  was 
not  the  case,  those  few  should  not  be  left 
nncared  for.  The  objection  on  the  ground 
of  cost  was  unworthy  of  consideration ; 
but  it  was  very  natural  for  a  Poor  Law 
Board  which  hcmkered  after  popularity  to 
advance  it,  because  they  naturally  consi- 
dered the  temper  of  the  guardians  whose 
very  title  was  an  absurdity  and  a  reproach 
to  Uiose  who  bore  it.  The  only  reasonable 
argument  used  by  the  noble  Earl  was  that 
having  reference  to  the  privilege  of  the 
Lower  House.  He  hoped  their  Lordships 
would  read  the  Bill  a  second  time  and 
amend  it  in  any  way  they  pleased  in  Com- 
mittee ;  for  if  only  one  or  two  of  its  j)ro- 
viaions  were  adopted  it  would  operate  very 
beneficially. 


On  Question,  that  ("  now  ")  stand  Part 
of  the  Motion  ?  Reeohed  in  the  Negative 
and  Bill  to  be  read  3*  on  thie  Day  Three 
Month*. 

OASES  OF  THE  "MERMAID"  AND  THE 

"  TORNADO." 

petition— obsekvations. 

The  Marquess  of  CLAKRICARDE 
presented  a  Petition  of  W.  Baxter  &  Co., 
owners  of  the  ship  Mermaid,  complaining 
of  the  sinking  of  that  vessel  by  the 
Spaniards  and  praying  for  redress;  and, 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  whether 
the  Toi*nado  has  been  restored  to  her 
Owners,  or  the  legality  of  the  Detention 
submitted  to  a  proper  Tribunal?  The 
facts  relative  to  the  case  of  the  Mermaid 
were  simply  these  —  the  vessel  was  fired 
into  while  passing  the  Spanish  fort  at 
Ceuta,  on  the  African  coast,  and  sunk. 
The  reason  assigned  by  the  Spanish  autho« 
rities  for  having  fired  at  the  ship  was  that 
she  did  not  display  her  ensign  when  pass- 
ing within  the  prescribed  distance  of  the 
coast.  The  owners'  case  was  that  stress  of 
weather  drove  them  near  the  coast,  and 
rendered  them  unable  to  show  their  colours 
in  consequence  of  their  rigging  being  da- 
maged. The  case  was  considered  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  compensation 
demanded  ;  but  the  demand  was  refused  by 
the  Spanish  Qovemment,  and  the  demand 
had  not  been  persisted  in.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  Government  not  to  do  justice 
with  regard  to  this  case ;  and  he  regretted 
to  say  that  there  appeared  a  disposition  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
not  to  press  the  matter.  With  regard  to 
the  Tornado  there  seemed  to  be  a  similar 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Spanish 
Government  not  to  do  justice.  The  Spanish 
Government  undertook  that  the  case  should 
be  adjudicated  upon  ''in  accordance  with 
international  rights  and  natural  equity  ;" 
instead  of  which  there  was  a  trial,  which 
was  a  perfect  farce,  and  which  was  ad- 
mittedly informal  in  every  respect*  On 
those  proceedings  being  declared  null  and 
void,  the  Spanish  Government  still  refused 
to  release  the  ship,  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  to  be  a  new  trial.  No  proper 
tribunal,  however,  for  that  purpose  existed 
in  the  country,  and  until  the  Government 
chose  to  erect  one  they  detained  the  ship. 
This  was  not  justice.  The  crew,  more- 
over, had  been  treated  in  a  most  unjusti- 
fiable way.     They  were  robbed  of  their 
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property,  their  working  tools,  and  their 
money — the  Spanish  Government  admitted 
so  much — and  then  the  Papers  would  not 
he  given  for  the  inspection  of  our  Minis- 
ter until  they  were  subjected  to  a  previous 
examination  by  the  Spanish  authorities, 
which  examination  could  not  take  place 
for  a  long  time.  Now,  he  would  put  it  to 
the  noble  Earl  whether  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment were  not  wanting  in  that  due 
respect  and  consideration  which  were  due 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government? 

The  Earl  of  DERBY:  I  understand 
the  noble  Marquess  to  put  two  Questions — 
in  the  first  place  whether  the  Tornado  has 
been  returned  to  her  owners ;  and,  in  the 
next  place,  whether  the  matter  has  been 
referred  to  any  Court  for  adjudication  ?  I 
can  only  say  that  the  objections  which 
have  been  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  the  Tornado  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the 
assumed  merits  of  the  case — and  I  respect- 
fully decline  entering  upon  them  now — 
but  only  with  the  mode  in  which  the 
trial  was  originally  conducted,  according 
to  which  the  parties  were  condemned 
without  having  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  their  defence.  The  noble  Lord 
the  Foreign  Secretary  made  a  strong  re- 
presentation on  that  subject,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  original  proceedings  were 
declared  to  be  null  and  void  in  consequence 
of  informaUty.  and  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment  expressed  their  intention  of  proceed- 
ing to  a  new  trial.  I  am  not  aware  that 
that  new  trial  has  as  yet  commenced. 
The  case,  however,  has  not  been  lost  sight 
of  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The 
noble  Marquess  knows  that  the  Spanish 
Government  are  not  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  their  proceedings;  but  I  must 
Bay  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel,  though 
desirous  of  getting  her  back,  do  not  seem 
very  desirous  of  any  investigation  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case.  Indeed,  so  far 
as  I  can  learn,  neither  party  is  anxious  for 
an  investigation  upon  the  merits. 

The  Duke  of  ARGYLL  said,  that  the 
noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Clanri- 
carde)  had  frequently  in  the  course  of  the 
Session  put  on  the  paper  notice  of  Ques- 
tions on  this  subject — his  obvious  inten- 
tion being  to  urge  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  high-handed  measures  against  the 
Spanish  Gt>vernment.  Having  read  the 
papers  on  the  subject  with  great  care,  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  entirely  approved 
the  course  taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  he  believed  it  would  be  very 
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wrong  to  urge  them  to  any  stronger  mea- 
sures against  the  Government  of  Spain.  It 
was  very  natural,  when  a  vessel  carrying 
British  colours  was  seized,  that  Members 
either  of  that  or  the  other  House  should 
desire  that  strong  measures  should  be 
taken  ;  and  it  was,  moreover,  impossible 
to  deny  that  the  Spanish  Government  had 
behaved  cruelly  and,  as  he  believed,  un- 
justly to  the  crew  of  the  Tornado.  That 
had  been  taken  strong  notice  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  but,  as  regarded 
the  ship,  he  could  not  help  saying  that, 
to  use  the  mildest  language,  she  was 
seized  under  circumstances  of  the  most 
violent  suspicion.  This  case  threw  an 
important  light  upon  the  imperfect  state 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  such  matten. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  regular 
trade  in  ironclad  vessels  of  war  would  be- 
come a  regular  item  in  the  shipbuilding 
of  this  country.  In  time  of  peace  that 
trade  would  be  legitimate  and  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  but  in  time  of  war  the  Legis- 
lature had  declared  that  the  supply,  to 
belligerent  countries,  of  ships  of  war,  erea 
partially  equipped,  was  liable  to  expose 
this  country  to  serious  risk.  The  weaker 
of  two  belligerents  usually  required  ships. 
Now,  in  time  of  peace,  they  could  buy 
what  ships  they  wanted  and  carry  them  to 
their  own  country ;  but  in  time  of  war 
there  was  the  greatest  risk  that  those 
vessels  would  be  seized  by  the  stronger 
belligerent.  The  temptation,  therefore,  was 
irresistible  to  come  to  a  private  under- 
standing with  a  builder  that  the  ostensible 
change  of  property  should  not  take  place 
in  this  country,  but  that  the  vessel  should 
go  out  with  the  British  flag  until  it  reached 
the  country  which  had  made  the  purchase. 
1^0 w,  that  class  of  vessels  must  be  built 
to  contract ;  because  they  were  so  expen- 
sive that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  bo  built  on  mere 
speculation.  It  was  not  a  case  of  goM 
and  other  arms  which  were  manufactured 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade,  for  the 
capital  invested  in  ironclads  was  so  great 
that  no  shipbuilder  would  build  them  ex- 
cept upon  a  specific  contract.  Therefore, 
the  House  might  take  ft  for  granted  that 
such  vessels  were  all  sold  before  they 
sailed  from  this  country.  *  Under  these 
circumstances,  no  nation  that  was  strong 
enough  to  resist  would  permit  such  vessels 
to  pass  their  shores  or  their  ships  of  war. 
He*was  quite  sure  that  in  our  own  case 
we  would  not  sufier  it.  It  seemed  io  him, 
therefore,  that  some  change  in  oar  lawa 
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-was  absolutely  required  whicli  would  en- 
able the  Gbvemment  to  do,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  what  the  late  Government  had 
done,  ad  it  was  alleged,  in  violation  of  the 
law  in  the  case  of  ti^e  Alexandra  and  other 
vessels.  It  was  because  the  same  thing 
was  not  done  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama 
that  we  were  now  involved  in  very  dis- 
agreeable proceedings  with  the  United 
States.  There  was,  he  believed,  a  Com- 
mission now  sitting  upon  the  subject,  and 
he  hoped  that  the  result  of  its  recommen- 
dations would  be  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Government  in  such  cases.  With 
respect  to  the  Tornado,  numerous  attempts 
had  been  made  to  induce  the  Government 
to  arrest  that  vessel;  but  they  did  not 
consider  themselves  armed  with  sufficient 
authority  to  do  so.  There  were  few  things 
which  he  deprecated  more  than  that  this 
country  should  insist  upon  a  course  to- 
wards nations  comparatively  weak  which 
she  would  not  pursue  towards  nations 
comparatively  strong. 

The  MABauEss  op  CLANRICARDE 
said  he  did  not  wish  to  make  any  observa- 
tion in  reply  to  the  opinions  of  the  noble 
Duke,  but  as  to  some  matters  of  fact  he 
desired  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble 
Duke  if  he  referred  to  the  Papers,  would 
see  that  the  vessel  had  been  examined  by 
the  officers  of  our  Government,  and  re- 
examined,  or  as  he  had  quoted  on  a  former 
occasion,  she  had  been  "rummaged  and 
re-rummag^d,"  without  anything  being 
found  to  criminate  her.  As  for  such  ships 
being  always  built  to  order,  as  the  noble 
Duke  had  said,  the  fact  was  that  the  very 
parties  who  owned  the  Tornado  took  four 
ships  previously  across  the  Atlantic  and 
sold  them  to  the  Brazilians ;  and  not  only 
that,  but  after  the  outward  voyage  they 
chartered  them  before  the  sale  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  an  exorbitant  profit. 

£a£l  EUSSELL  expressed  his  approval 
of  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  ques- 
tion, and  saw  no  reason  for  impugning 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  matter. 

JAMAICA— CHARGE  OF  THE  LORD 
CHIEF  JUSTICE— MR.  PURCELL. 

QUESTION. 

Eakl  RUSSELL  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  whether  his  atten- 
tion had  been  called  to  the  remarks  made 
by  a  Stipendiary  Magistrate  in  Jamaica, 
Mr.  Furccll,  on  the  Charge  of  Chief  Justice 


Cockbum  in  the  case  of  General  Nelson  ? 
No  doubt  their  Lordships  were  all  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  elaborate  Charge  made 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  the  Grand 
Jury  at  the  Old  Bailey.  It  appeared  that 
this  Mr.  Purcell  had  spoken  disrespect- 
fully of  the  Charge,  and  when  his  attention 
was  called  to  the  impropriety,  said  he  did 
not  care  for  the  opinion  of  Sir  Alexander 
Cockburn.  He  (Earl  Bussell)  did  not 
think  that  such  observations  ought  to  be 
made  by  a  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  he 
would  therefore  ask  whether  the  attention 
of  the  noble  Duke  had  been  called  to  it  ? 

Lord  DENMAN  said,  he  would  remind 
their  Lordships  that  the  Grand  Jury  did 
not  think  much  of  the  Charge  for  they 
threw  out  the  BiU. 

ViscoiJNT  MELVILLE  said,  that  a  more 
unjust,  unfair,  and  partial  Charge  never 
was  delivered  by  any  Judge  from  the 
Bench. 

The  Dukb  or  BUCKINGHAM :  In  re- 
ply to  the  Question  put  by  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Bussell),  I  have  to  state  that  my  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  language 
used  by  Mr.  Purcell.  Some  colonial  news- 
papers have  been  forwarded  to  me  which 
contained  it ;  and  I  have  received  a  des- 
patch from  the  Governor,  who  felt  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  call  my  attention  to  the  state- 
ment which  had  been  made,  and  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  Purcell  on  the 
subject.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  explain  the 
position  Mr.  Purcell  holds.  Towards  the 
close  of  last  year  -an  arrangement  was 
made  for  the  constitution  of  some  Courts 
in  Jamaica,  similar  to  the  County  Courts 
in  England,  to  take  cognizance  of  cer- 
tain cases  which  had  formerly  been  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  stipendiary  magis- 
trates, who  had  been  reduced  in  num- 
ber through  vacancies  not  having  been 
filled  up.  It  was  proposed  that  the  new 
Courts  should  have  jurisdiction  in  cases  of 
debt  not  exceeding  a  limited  amount,  and 
should  also  deal  with  small  cases  of  tres- 
pass. It  was  desired  that  the  Judges  for 
these  Courts  should  be  obtained  from  Eng- 
land. To  avoid  the  difficulty  and  delay 
that  would  arise  from  a  number  of  cases 
remaining  undisposed  of  through  the  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistrates it  was  thought  desirable  by  Sir 
John  Grant  that  the  gentlemen  selected  to 
fill  the  office  of  Judges  should  be  sent  out 
as  early  as  possible,  in  order  that,  pending 
the  enactment  of  the  law  established  by 
the  Courts,  they  might  act  as  stipendiary 
magistrates,  and  so  prevent  the  accumula- 
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iion  of  legal  business  and  the  practical 
denial  of  justice.  Six  gentlemen  conyer- 
sant  with  the  law  were  selected  by  my 
predecessor,  and  one  of  these  was  the  gen- 
tleman who  made  the  remarks  in  question. 
He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  consi- 
derable ability  and  legal  knowledge,  and 
the  Governor,  in  his  despatch,  bore  testi- 
mony to  the  fact ;  but  I  regret  to  find 
that  Mr.  PurcelPs  explanation  does  not 
convey  a  denial  of  the  language  imputed 
to  him ;  and  that  his  own  explanation,  to 
my  mind,  certainly  decides  that,  however 
able  he  may  be,  he  is  wanting  in  those 
qualifications  of  discretion  and  decorum  of 
manner  on  the  Bench  necessary  to  consti- 
tute an  efficient  Judge.  I  felt  it  to  be  my 
duty  at  once  to  inform  Sir  John  Grant 
that  Mr.  Purcell's  appointment  to  the 
office  of  Judge  was  not  to  be  completed 
and  confirmed.  With  regard  to  his  ap- 
pointment as  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
that  rests  with  the  Governor  ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  Sir  John  Grant  will  not 
think  it  consistent  with  the  due  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  Jamaica  that  Mr. 
Purcell  should  continue  to  be  employed 
in  any  judicial  capacity.  It  is  not  easy 
or  possible  to  obtain  for  the  salaries  the 
colonies  can  offer,  barristers  of  eminence, 
and  therefore  opportunity  has  not  always 
been  afforded,  by  any  actual  practice  in 
open  court,  to  test  the  temper  and  dis- 
cretion of  those  who  may  be  selected.  It 
is  right,  however,  that  it  should  be  known 
that  of  the  six  gentlemen  sent  out  the 
remaining  five  have  given  the  greatest 
satisfaction.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  private 
letter  with  reference  to  one  of  these 
Judges,  which  states  that  nothing  can 
exceed  the  satisfaction  which  his  judg- 
ments and  his  deportment  have  given  in 
the  island  ;  and  I  understand  that  letters 
containing  similar  expressions  of  satisfac- 
tion have  been  received  with  respect  to 
two  or  three  other  Judges. 

Lord  CAIRNS:  My  Lords,  I  happen 
to  be  aware  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  appointments  were  made.  In 
the  course  of  last  year,  when  I  had  the 
honour  of  holding  the  office  of  Attorney 
General,  and  when  the  noble  Lord  near 
me  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  was  at  the 
head  of  the  Colonid  Office,  he  informed 
me  that  he  desired  to  send  some  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  to  Jamaica  to  act  as 
stipendiary  magistrates,  and  ultimately 
to  be  appointed  Judges ;  and  he  asked 
me  to  submit  him  the  names  of  any 
gentlemen  of   the  Bar  whom  I  thought 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham 


might  be  competent  to  fill  the  o£Sce.  Yom 
Lordships  can  readily  imagine  that  there 
is  a  difficulty  in  finding  in  this  coontry 
gentlemen  who  have  made  for  themaelyes 
a  position  at  the  Bar  and  who  hare 
prospects  of  success  here,  and  who  yet 
are  willing  to  accept  an  appointment  with 
the  moderate  salary  which  a  colony  can 
afford  to  give.  That  difficulty  lay  very 
much  in  the  way  of  many  names  that 
I  should  otherwise  have  been  able  to 
submit  to  my  noble  Friend.  I  have  no 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Pwcell; 
but  he  had  on  former  occasions  been 
pointed  out  to  me  as  a  gentleman  who 
had  attained  a  high  University  reputa- 
tion, and  who  possessed  an  amount  of  legal 
knowledge  very  much  above  the  average, 
and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  might  be 
disposed  to  accept  one  of  these  appoint- 
ments. I  therefore  submitted  his  name  to 
my  noble  Friend,  and  he  was  nominated. 
From  the  Papers  since  sent  to  me,  I  am 
glad  to  find  that  there  is  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  respect  to  the  legal  ability  of 
Mr.  Purcell ;  but  I  am  bound  to  confess 
that  the  observations  made  by  him,  and  to 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  called  our  atten- 
tion, appear  to  me  to  admit  of  no  justifi- 
cation whatever.  They  are  deserving  of 
the  gravest  censure ;  and  I  cannot  conceiTe 
that  the  noble  Duke  could  have  adopted 
any  other  conrse  than  that  which  he  has 
taken 

The  Eabl  op  CARNARVON:  The 
noble  and  learned  Lord  having  stated  the 
manner  in  which  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Purcell  was  made,  I  can  only  say,  after 
having  heard  the  discussion,  I  think  the 
noble  Duke  at  the  head  of  the  Colonial 
OflSce  acted  with  every  propriety  in  declin- 
ing to  complete  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Purcell.  The  language  he  has  used  was 
indecorous  in  the  highest  degree,  and 
utterly  disqualified  him  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  the  island.  Under 
these  circumstances,  I  think  the  noble 
Duke  has  acted  with  the  greatest  propriety. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  Wben 
the  noble  Duke  called  my  attention  to  the 
speech  of  Mr.  Purcell,  and  asked  my 
advice  on  the  subject,  it  appeared  to  ba 
that  nothing  could  be  more  offensive  and 
indecorous  than  the  expressions  he  used 
on  the  occasion  referred  to,  I  understood 
Mr.  Purcell  was  a  stipendiary  magistrate, 
and  was  to  be  appointed  to  a  district  Jndge- 
ship.  I  asked  whether  he  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Judgeship,  or  whether  li« 
was  merely  in  course  of  appointment— fof 
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I  thought  that  a  different  view  ought  to !  remarks  of  the  noble  and  learned  Lord  on 
be  taken  of  the  case  under  these  different '  the  Woolsack ;  and  would  bear  his  testi- 
circumstances  ;  that  howeyer  improper  \  mony  to  the  great  learning  and  ability 
and  indecorous  the  expressions  he  used  \  displayed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  in  the 
might  be»  they  could  hardly  be  deemed  a  |  Charge  referred  to.  He  must  further  say 
sufficient  ground  for  removing  him  from  that,  if  his  noble  Friend  could  establish 
his  office ;  but  that,  if  he  had  not  been  ap- 1  the  charge  he  had  made  against  the  Lord 
pointed,  it  would  be  quite  proper  to  with- 1  Chief  Justice,  instead  of  holding  the  posi- 
hold  the  appointment.  I  rise  now,  not  so  '  tion  of  high  respect  which  he  enjoyed,  that 
much  to  express  an  opinion  with  regard  to  Judge  deserved  to  be  impeached  at  the 


what  Mr.  Purcell  has  said,  the  matter  hav- 
ing been  sufficiently  discussed,  as  to  say  that 
I  cannot  help  expressing  my  very  great 


Bar  of  their  Lordships*  House. 

The  Eael  op  SHREWSBURY  said,  it 
was  not  for  him  to  express  an  opinion  upon 


regret  that  my  noble  Friend  on  the  right  the  Charge — he  had  heard  many  persons 


(Viscount  Melville)  should  have  used  such 
very  strong  expressions  with  regard  to  the 
able  Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
That  Charge,  I  understand,  occupied  five 
hours  in  the  delivery,  and,  of  course, 
before  my  noble  Friend  expressed  so  strong 
an  opinion  against  it,  he  has  taken  care  to 
read  every  part  of  it. 

YiscouNT  MELYILLE :  I  have  read  all 
that  was  published. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  Well, 
but  it  was  published  in  an  octavo  volume, 
and  I  am  bound  to  assume  that  my  noble 
Friend  has  read  every  part  of  it,  and  has 
well  considered  it  before  he  criticized  it. 
All  I  can  say  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
do  ample  justice  to  the  research  and  the 
ability  which  that  Charge  displays.  As  to 
the  law  on  the  subject,  persons  may  differ 
from  the  learned  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Charge  was 
the  result  of  the  conscientious  conviction 
of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  expressed  after 
due  deliberation,  and  that  in  that  Charge 
my  right  hon.  and  learned  Friend  displayed 
great  ability  and  research.  I  can  only  say 
that  I  am  sorry  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Melville)  has  expressed  himself  so  strongly 
on  the  subject.  A  great  many  persons 
differ  entirely  from  my  noble  Friend,  and 
are  of  opinion  that  the  Charge  is  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise. 

Viscount  MELVILLE  said,  he  did  not 
question  the  law  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice ;  but  he  did  say  that  a  Judge  ought 
not  to  have  displayed  so  much  partisan 
feeling  as  was  manifest  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  on  this  occasion. 

After  some  inaudible  remarks  from  Lord 

DsNMAlf, 

Lord  CRANWORTH  said,  that,  as  a 
legal  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House, 
and  a  personal  friend  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  he  could  not  allow  the  remarks  of 
the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Melville)  to  pass 
without  notice.   He  fiilly  concurred  in  the 


say  there  were  grave  errors  of  judgment 
in  it,  and  that  many  matters  which  were 
asserted  by  the  learned  Judge  could  be 
contradicted.  He  hoped  those  who  had 
read  the  Charge  had  also  read  the  answer 
to  it. 

KAJNIEKAKCE  OF  PAIOLIES  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Main- 
tenance of  Families — ^Was  presented  by  The 
Marquess  TowNSHZMD ;  read  1».    (No.  244.) 

BEFOBMATOBT   SCHOOLS   AMENDMENT   BILL 

[H.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  Reforma- 
tory Schools — Was  presented  by  The  Marquess 
TowirsHxivD  ;  read  1*.    (No.  245.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 

o'clock,  till  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE   OF    COMMONS, 
Frid{iy,  July  19,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Selkct  Committkb— On  House  of 

Commons  (Arrangements)  (No.  451.) 
Supply — considered  in  Committee — Civil  Ssrvicb 

ESTDCATSS. 

Resolutions  [July  18]  reported, 

PuBuo  Bills — Ordered^C\ixxm\i  Temporalities 
Orders  (Ireland)  Validation.* 

First  Reading -^  UruBtB  (Scotland)  {Lords)^ 
[266];  Church  Temporalities  Orders  (Ireland) 
Validation  •  [267]. 

Second  Reading — Dundee  Provisional  Orders 
Confirmation  *  [257]  ;  Morro  Velho  Marriages  • 
{Lords)  •  [265] ;  Wexford  Grand  Jury  •  [264]. 

Committee — Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (Despatch 
of  Business)*  [254]. 

Report — Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (Despatch  of 
Business)  *  [254] ;  Sea  Coast  Fisheries  (Ire- 
land) •  [268]. 

Third  Reading — Investment  of  Trust  Funds  • 
[259]  ;  Dogs  Regulation  (Ireland)  Act  (1865) 
Amendment  •  [184] ;  Master  and  Servant  • 
[240],  and  passed. 

Witlidrawn — Railway  and  Joint  Stock  Companieg 
Accounts*  {re^ommJ)  [252]. 
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THE  ABYSSINIAN  CAPTIVES. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  any  recent  Correspondence  con- 
nected with  the  Abyssinian  captires  ?  He 
begged,  also,  to  ask  the  noble  Lord,  whe- 
ther he  can  hold  out  to  the  House  any 
hope  of  the  liberation  of  these  captives  ? 

LORD  STANLEY  said,  with  regard  to 
the  Papers  he  should  be  quite  prepared  to 
give  thera.  In  fact,  they  were  now  in 
course  of  preparation  and  would  be  laid 
on  the  table  in  a  few  days.  With  regard 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  second  Question, 
the  House  would  very  shortly  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  whole  sub- 
ject, and  he  would  then  state  his  opinion 
on  it. 

TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  ABROAD. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether,  as  one  means 
of  obtaining  information  with  regard  to 
Technical  Education  abroad,  he  will  in- 
struct the  Secretaries  of  Embassies  and 
Legations  to  inquire  into  the  existence,  the 
working,  and  the  effects  of  schools  or 
colleges  for  Technical  Education  in  the 
different  counties  in  which  they  were 
accredited  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  was  quite 
prepared  to  issue  Instructions  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  had  no  doubt  that  in  that  way 
they  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  good  deal 
of  useful  information.  He  gave  the  answer, 
however,  subject  to  this  reservation — that 
in  the  event  of  its  being  determined  by  the 
Committee  of  Privy  Council  to  set  on  foot 
a  special  inquiry  into  that  subject,  then, 
perhaps,  it  would  be  unnecessary  for  him 
to  issue  the  Instructions  contemplated  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question. 

INSTRUCTIONS  TO  COLONIAL  GOVER- 
NORS.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  When  he  will  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  the  Instructions 
which  he  informed  the  House  would  be  sent 
to  the  Colonial  Governors  for  their  guidance 
in  case  of  insurrection;  and,  if  not  able  to 
do  so  at  once,  whether  he  would  object  to 
state  the  purport  of  such  Instructions  ? 


Mr.  ABBERLE Y  said,  that  the  Initrae- 
tions  to  which  the  Question  referred  were 
not  yet  completed.  They  had  been  sent 
out  in  the  form  of  a  confidential  draft  to 
the  Colonial  Governors,  and  it  was  thoaght 
in  the  Office  that  some  modification  would 
be  necessary  in  the  phraseology  of  the 
Instructions,  which  were  not  in  the  sense 
of  peremptory  regulations,  but  of  adfice 
and  caution  in  case  of  insurrection.  Tke 
general  purport  of  those  Instructions  would 
be  that  no  place  should  be  proclaimed  in 
a  state  of  insurrection  unless  there  was  in 
armed  resistance  to  the  law  beyond  tbe 
ordinary  power  of  suppression ;  that  tbe 
proclamation  was  not  to  extend  farther 
than  necessary  ;  that  such  proclamation 
should  be  published  by  all  possible  means 
throughout  the  proclaimed  district ;  and 
that  the  Government  should  give  notice 
to  the  civil  magistrates  that  they  were 
thereby  given  no  extraordinary  powers; 
that  the  military  officer  should  take  tbe 
whole  command,  and  that  troops  shoold 
only  be  employed  in  case  of  urgent  n^ 
cessity  ;  that  non-combatants  and  women 
and  children  should  be  carefully  protected 
from  all  violence  ;  that  no  prisoner  should 
be  tried  without  a  court  martial,  eom- 
posed  of  at  least  three  officers ;  that 
every  facility  should  be  given  to  prisoners 
for  their  defence  ;  and  that  in  no  instance 
should  a  prisoner  be  sentenced  to  death 
unless  that  sentence  was  approved  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  court-martial  by  whom  he  was 
tried. 

NAVY— THE  NAVAL  REVIEW. 

QUESTION. 

• 

Mr.  SAMUDA  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Why 
the  Fleet  did  not  leave  its  anchorage  and 
perform  the  evolutions  contemplated  in  the 
programme  of  the  Keview  ? 

Mr.  GORRT  said,  he  could  assnre  his 
hon.  Friend  that  the  whole  Board  of  Ad- 
miralty had  been  most  anxious  that  the 
ships  should  have  weighed  anchor  and 
carried  out  the  programme ;  but  they 
thought  that  to  have  manosuvred  so  i&i'g^ 
a  fleet,  composed  of  such  heavy  vessels, 
in  narrow  waters  and  in  such  thick  and 
boisterous  weather,  would  have  been  an 
operation  attended  with  great  risk.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  made  the  signal  to  annnl 
weighing,  but  not  without  having  prefionwj 
ascertained  that  the  highest  and  most 
competent  practical  authorities  coDCorrcd 
in  their  opinion.      His  hon.  Friend  trai 
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good  enough  to  gife  bim  priyate  notice 
yesterday  that  he  would  put  his  Question, 
and  as  the  House  took  some  interest  in 
the  subject  he  had  telegraphed  to  Ports- 
mouth to  request  that  the  officers  in  com- 
mand on  the  occasion  would  giro  him  their 
opinion  in  writing.  The  following  were 
the  answers  receiTod.  The  first  communi- 
cation he  would  read  was  from  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Pasley,  the  Commander-in-Chief — 

<«  Ftctona,  at  Spithead,  July  18,  1867. 
"  Sir,  —With  reference  to  the  non-fulfilment  of 
the  programme  of  the  Naval  Review  yesterday,  I 
beg  leave  to  state  for  the  information  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  that  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  weather  yesterday  was  such  as 
to  render  it  highly  inexpedient  for  the  purpose." 

The  next  communication  was  from  an  officer 
in  command  of  the  Channel  Squadron  :  — 

**  Minotaur,  Spithead,  July  18, 1867. 
**  Sir, — In  reply  to  the  question  respecting  the 
fleet  weighing  yesterday,  I  beg  to  say  that  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  I  be- 
lieve it  was  quite  a  wise  measure,  so  fiir  as  an 
effective  display  was  intended,  to  annul  the 
weighing." 

«  Fbbdbbiok  Wabdin,  Rear  Admiral." 

**  H.M.S.  Duncan,  Spithead,  July  18,  1867. 
"Sir, — In  reply  to  your  question,  whether  in 
my  opinion,  it  would  have  been  advisable  that 
the  fleet  should  have  weighed  yesterday  for  the 
purpose  of  review,  I  have  the  honour  to  state 
that,  considering  the  force  of  the  wind  and  narrow 
waters  in  which  the  ships  were  anchored,  I  should 
have  deemed  it  imprudent.  The  operation  of 
weighing  in  succession  would,  in  the  first  place, 
have  been  most  tedious ;  some  of  the  low-powered 
ships  would  not  have  gathered  sufficient  way  to 
make  them  manageable.  There  was  not  room 
for  the  faster  ones  to  attain  sufficient  speed,  and 
I  apprehend  that  the  consequence  would  have 
been  that  the  ships  would  at  last  have  presented 
a  very  irregular  appearance,  unsuited  to  a  re- 
view, while  there  would  have  been  great  risk  of 
oolliflion. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

*«  Your  obedient  Servant, 

«*J.  W.  Tablbton." 

The  next  letter  he  would  read  was  from 
Captain  Mainprise,  Master  Attendant^  who 
said — 

"1.  That  the  boisterous  state  of  the  weather 
would  have  made  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
ships  to  have  weighed  in  succession — the  eastern 
or  leewardmost  ships  first — and  from  the  quantity 
of  cable  necessary  to  hold  the  ships  at  their 
anchors  not  less  than  fifteen  minutes  must  have 
elapsed  between  each  vessel  weighing,  thus  occu- 
pying ^hree  and  three-quarter  hours.  [Therefore, 
if  they  had  weighed  at  twelve  the  ships  would 
not  have  left  Spithead  until  nearly  four,  and 
oonld  not  have  returned  till  about  ten  p.m.] 
Under  these  circumstances  the  lines  could  not 
have  been  preserved. 

'*  2.  The  ships  must  have  stood  far  out  to  sea 
before  the  lines  could  have  been  reversed. 

**8.  I  am  of  opinion  that  to  manoouvre  so  large 
a  fleet,  composed  of  such  heavy  and  large  ships 


in  narrow  waters  in  such  stormy  weather,  accom'* 
panied  with  occasional  thick  rain,  would  have 
been  most  imprudent,  and  attended  with  very 
great  risk,  and  only  justifiable  in  a  case  of 
necessity." 

In  the  original  notice  of  his  Question  his 
hon.  Friend  alluded  to  the  fact  that  the 
passenger  ships  were  under  weigh  on 
Wednesday ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  those  passenger  ships  got  under 
weigh  in  Portsmouth  Harbour,  and  that 
the  Serapis  and  the  Malabar,  the  only 
ships  of  that  class  at  Spithead,  did  not  get 
under  weigh.  Under  these  circumstances 
he  (Mr.  Corry)  thought  the  House  would 
agree  with  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  that 
a  wise  discretion  had  been  exercised  in 
refraining  from  ordering  the  fleet  to  weigh. 
Sir  GEORGE  GREY  said,  that  as 
one  of  those  who  were  fisitors  on  board 
the  Tanjore  on  the  day  of  the  Review,  ho 
was  anxious  to  say  that  nothing  could  ex- 
ceed the  excellence  of  the  arrangements 
on  board  that  vessel  for  the  entertainment 
and  comfort  of  the  visitors  ;  and  he  was 
sure  he  was  only  expressing  the  general 
feeling  entertained  by  the  visitors  when 
he  stated  that  they  were  much  indebted  to 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty 
and  to  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of 
that  Board  for  the  opportunity  which  had 
been  afforded  them  of  witnessing  the  Re- 
view with  the  greatest  possible  comfort, 
convenience,  and  enjoyment  which  the  cir- 
cumstances allowed  ;  and  although,  for  tbo 
satisfactory  reasons  just  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  the  ships  did  not  weigh, 
the  spectacle  was,  he  believed,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  all  who  witnessed  it,  a  most  magni- 
ficent one,  and  worthy  of  this  country. 

INDLL  OFFICE— STATE  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT  TO  THE  SULTAN. 

aTTESTION. 

Mr.  H.  6.  SHERIDAN  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether,  as  there  is  to  be  or  has 
been  a  selection  made  of  Members  of  tho 
Legislature  to  meet  the  Sultan  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  purely  ''  State  Entertain- 
ment "  so  called,  to  be  given  to  him  on 
Friday  by  the  Government  of  India,  lie 
will  state  who  is  to  make  or  has  made  the 
selection,  and  upon  what  principle  such 
selection  has  been  conducted;  whether 
those  Members  who  have  been  longest  in 
the  House  are  to  be  the  first  selected  ; 
whether  those  Members  who  represent  tho 
largest  and  most  important  places  are  to 
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be  selected ;  whether  those  Members  who 
are  connected  with,  politically  or  bj  rela- 
tionship, the  Members  of  the  Council  of 
India  are  to  be  the  first  if  not  the  principal 
persons  inrited;  whether,  in  order  to  make 
this  State  Ceremonial  more  remarkable 
and  impressiTe,  the  2,600  tickets  which  it 
is  said  have  been  issued  have  been  bal- 
lotted  for  by  the  Members  of  the  India 
Council,  and  distributed  by  them  at  their 
pleasure ;  whether  on  the  occasion  of  a 
State  Entertainment  the  Members  of  the 
Legislature  would  not  have  been  as  suit- 
able persons  to  meet  the  Sultan  as  the 
2,600  other  persons  who  have  been  invited 
to  meet  His  Majesty  ;  whether  the  system 
pursued  by  the  Home  Qofcrnmenton  State 
occasions,  such  as  Reviews,  Levies,  &c.-— 
namely,  the  circulating  a  written  announce- 
ment informing  Members  that  up  to  a  cer- 
tain time  tickets  may  be  had  at  a  particu- 
lar place  by  those  who  desired  to  have 
them,  would  not  have  been,  in  his  opinion, 
a  better  mode  of  proceeding ;  and,  whether 
the  2,600  persons  who  have  been  thus 
invited  by  the  India  Council,  and  asked  to 
be  present  at  the  **  State  Entertainment,'* 
are  all  of  them  persons  connected  in  a 
more  direct  way  with  the  Government  of 
India  than  are  the  Members  of  the  Legis- 
lature ? 

Sir  STAFFORD  NORTHCOTE  :  I 
have  already  explained  to  the  House  the 
nature  of  the  arrangements  and  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  invitations  have  been 
issued.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered 
as  acting  discourteously  to  the  House  if  I 
decline  to  enter  upon  the  subject  which 
the  hon.  Member  has  opened  up.  There 
is  one  statement  I  may  make  on  behalf  of 
the  Council  of  India.  The  invitations 
were  sent  out  by  a  committee  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  India,  and  the  Members  of  that 
Council  indifidually  requested  that  only 
one  ticket  should  be  given  to  each  of  them 
and  a  member  of  their  families. 

Mb.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  said,  that  as 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  declined  to  an- 
swer his  Question,  be  should,  on  the  Order 
for  going  into  Supply,  move  for  a  list  of 
the  persons  who  received  invitations  to 
that  entertainment.     [*<  Oh  !  "] 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 

Sib  MASSEY  LOPES  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Vice  President  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Whether  he  intends  to  proceed 
with   the  Contagious  Diseases  (Aiiimals) 

Mr.  m  B.  Sheridan 


Bill  this  Session  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
does  not  think  it  would  be  more  advisable 
that  the  Orders  now  in  force  with  respect 
to  the  disposal  or  slaughter  of  Foreign 
Cattle  at  the  ports  of  landing  should  be 
confirmed  by  statutory  enactment  rather 
than  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Privy  Council  ? 

LoBD  ROBERT  MONTAGU:  Itiatb- 
solutely  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  Con* 
tagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  this  Ses- 
sion, as  the  other  Acts  will  otherwise  expire. 
If  a  statutory  enactment  were  passed  to 
slaughter  all  foreign  cattle  at  the  ports, 
then  such  cattle  must  be  slaughtered  at  all 
times  and  at  every  port,  whether  there  be 
danger  of  cattle  plague  or  not.  On  mor- 
ing  the  Speaker  from  the  Chair  on  that 
Bill,  I  will  endeavour  to  show  the  almost 
insuperable  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  an  enactment.  Such  pre- 
cautions have,  however,  been  taken,  that, 
even  in  times  of  danger, .  no  evil  has  ao- 
orued.  The  hon.  Baronet,  therefore,  will, 
I  hope,  then,  allow  that  the  discretioo 
hitherto  necessarily  rested  in  the  Prifj 
Council  has  not  been  abused,  and  that  it 
had  better  be  continued. 

Mr.  dent  asked,  when  the  noble  Lord 
intended  to  bring  on  that  Bill  ? 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  coald  sot 
exactly  state  at  what  time  he  would  be 
able  to  do  so.  The  evening  for  which  it 
now  stood  (Monday)  might  be  all  takeu  up 
by  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill. 

SUPPLY. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leafe  the 
Chair." 

STORM  WARNINGS.— RESOLUTION. 

Colonel  SYKES  rose  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  the  subject  of 
the  suppression  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Storm  Warnings,  and  in  doing  so  brieflj 
adverted  to  the  establishment  of  the  )k^ 
teorological  Department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  which  was  due,  he  said,  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  celebrated  Maury  as  to  the 
importance  of  ocean  hydrography,  and  to 
the  fact  that  subsequently  an  internatioDal 
congress  on  the  subject  sat  atBruaselaui 
1853,  by  which  an  inquiry  into  ocean  mO" 
teorology  was  recommended,  which  meanj 
that  the  logs  of  ships  should  be  collected  and 
compared  by  a  central  Board,  whose  dol/ 
it  should  be  to  deduce  laws  from  them 
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which  might  be  adrantageouB  to  oor  Mer- 
cantile Marine.  The  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment was  consequently  established  in  1853, 
Mr.  Card  well  being  at  the  time  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Admiral  Fitzroy, 
whose  name  was  distinguished  as  a  meteo- 
rological observer,  was  placed  at  its  head 
in  1854.     In  1862,  Admiral  Fitzroy,  after 
having  spent  eight  years  in  collecting  in- 
formation in  the  discharge  of  his  duties, 
recommended  that  the  operation  of  his  de- 
partment should  be  extended  to  land  ob- 
servations with  the  view  of  communicating 
intelligence  which  might  be  of  use  to  the 
shipping    interest.      The  origin  of  storm 
warnings,  however,  was  to  be  traced  to  a 
meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which 
was  held  at  Aberdeen  in  1859  under  the 
Presidency  of  the  late  Prince    Consort, 
and  especially  to  the  mathematical  section 
of  that  Association,  which  was  composed 
chiefly  of  scientific  men.  Their  object  was 
to  provide  a  system  of  giving  storm  warn- 
ings from  one  part   of  the   kingdom  to 
another,  and  their  recommendation  on  the 
subject   was  adopted   and  acted  upon  by 
Admiral  Fitzroy  until  his  death.     On  this 
event  a  Committee  was  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  then  under  Mr.  Milner 
Gibson,  to  examine  the   system  followed 
by   Admiral    Fitzroy.      This    Committee 
made  an  elaborate  Report  on  the  subject, 
in   which   they   declared    themselves   not 
to  be  very  favourable  to  the  continuance 
of  the  system  which   had  been  pursued. 
They,  in  the  first  place,  stated  that  they 
thought    that    in    the    present    state   of 
meteorological    knowledge  daily  forecasts 
of  the  weather  should  not  be  continued, 
and  in  that  view  he  (Colonel  Sykes)  con- 
curred ;  but  then  they  concluded  by  say- 
ing that  they  were  of  opinion  that  storm 
warnings  should  be  carried  on.     He  might 
illustrate  what  was  meant  by  that,  by  ob- 
serving that  at  Valentia,  for  example,  the 
barometer  might  suddenly  fall,  and  that  as 
electricity  travelled  faster  than  the  wind, 
notice  of  this  fall  might  be  given  in  Lon- 
don by  means  of  an  electric  message  some 
tvTO  days   before  it  actually  reached  the 
metropolis.     Nothing  could  be  simpler  or 
more  intelligible   than   that.     Predictions 
of  that  kind  were  at   first  received  with 
considerable  doubt,  and  were  compared  by 
an  hon.  Member  of  that  House  to  Royal 
Speeches,  which  had  no  meaning  ;  but  he 
found  from  the  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  that  in   1862-3 
there  were  160  such  predictions,  and  that 
81  per  cent  of  them  turned  out  to  be  right 
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with  respect  to  the  number  of  storms, 
though  the  percentage  was  not  equally 
high  with  regard  to  the  point  from  which 
the  wind  would  blow,  a  fact  which  was 
capable  of  being  easijy  explained  ;  for  in 
the  case  of  great  storms  a  diminished  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  was  created,  and, 
the  winds  blowing  from  all  sides  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere,  a  ro- 
tatory motion  was  communicated  to  the 
wind,  so  that  it  often  happened  that  in  its 
progress  over  a  long  distance  it  did  not 
ultimately  blow  from  the  same  quarter  as 
when  it  began.  In  1863-4  there  were  125 
predictions  by  Amiral  Fitzroy  ;  and  sixty- 
eight  out  of  every  hundred  were  right  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  storms,  the  in- 
stances in  which  they  were  correct  as  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind  being  52  per  cent. 
Again  in  1864-5  there  were  129  predic- 
tions, 75  per  cent  of  which  were  right 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  storms  and 
33*6  per  cent  in  reference  to  the  wind.  The 
result  for  the  three  vears  was  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  predictions  of  coming 
storms  were  right,  and  38  per  cent  with 
regard  to  the  directions  of  the  wind.  Upon 
whatever  basis  these  predictions  might 
have  rested  they  had  undoubtedly  proved 
of  great  importance  to  the  Mercantile 
Marine  and  to  deep-sea  fishermen.  But 
be  that  as  it  might,  the  result  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  was  that  they 
recommended  that  a  scientific  body  should 
be  formed  to  carry  on  observations  on  a 
more  extended  footing.  Communications 
with  the  Royal  Society  took  place,  and 
ultimately  a  Committee  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, with  the  Hydrographer  of  the  Ad- 
miralty and  others  was  sanctioned.  The 
Committee  recommended  that  £10,000 
should  be  annually  granted  for  meteoro- 
logical purposes,  and  in  that  sum  was  in- 
cluded the  item  of  £3,000  for  telegraphy 
and  storm  signals.  His  right  hon.  Friend 
communicated  with  the  Council  of  the 
Royal  Society,  who  said  that  preced- 
iug  predictions  had  not  been  founded  on 
scientific  data,  and  that  they  could  not 
take  on  themselves  to  predict  storms. 
Nevertheless  they  accepted  the  £10,000 
a  year,  and  the  result  is  that  the  storm 
signals  have  been  suspended  since  the  7th 
of  December,  1866.  The  responsibility  for 
that  suspension,  therefore,  rested  entirely 
with  those  gentlemen  of  the  Royal  Society, 
who  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  take 
charge  of  the  Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  In  spite  of  the 
opinion  expressed  by  various  public  bodies 
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AB  to  the  expediency  of  the  Btorm  warnings 
being  restored  on  the  score  of  humanity, 
the  Committee  still  abstained  from  publish- 
ing them.  There  had  been  presented  to 
the  House  twenty-eight  Petitions  in  fa?oar 
of  the  resumption  of  storn)  warnings,  five 
of  which  came  from  incorporated  bodies, 
others  from  different  ports,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  signatures  to  the  Petitions 
amounted  to  1,744.  The  Scotch  Meteo- 
rological Society  had  sixty-three  stations 
in  Scotland,  and  sent  communications  to 
the  Registrar  General,  who  made  use  of 
them  in  his  Reports  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  eminent  body  asked  for  their 
restoration.  The  eminent  French  astro- 
nomer, M.  Leverrier,  had  lately  expressed 
his  astonishment  at  hearing  that  they  had 
been  disused,  and  an  address  had  lately 
been  delivered  before  one  of  the  eminent 
scientific  bodies  of  Manchester,  by  a  gen- 
tleman who  stated  that  he  had  written  to 
Lieutenant  General  Sabine,  President  of 
the  Royal  Society,  but  had  received  no 
reply,  and  who  added  that  the  Scientific 
Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  had  shown 
themselves  utterly  indifferent  to  public 
opinion  and  feeling,  and  quite  unfitted  to 
carry  out  the  duties  so  ably  discharged  by 
Admiral  Fitzroy ;  and  the  lecturer  expressed 
a  hope  that,  in  the  interests  of  humanity, 
science,  and  commerce,  the  Board  of  Trade 
would  assume  the  management  of  the 
Meteorological  Department.  There  were 
50,000  fishermen  along  the  Eastern  coast 
of  England,  and  the  Scientific  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Society  offered  to  send  to  the 
ports  and  to  the  fishermen,  not  storm  | 
warnings,  but  the  state  of  barometers,  leav- 
ing seafaring  men  and  fishermen  to  judge 
for  themselves  :  moreover  the  persons 
wanting  information  were  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  sending  it ;  but  it  was  a  perfect 
mockery  to  require  them  to  pay  half  the 
expense  of  telegraphing.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement would  be  of  no  more  use  than 
the  daily  meteorological  report  in  the 
papers,  telling  what  had  occurred  yester- 
day, but  not  what  then  was,  or  would  be 
to-morrow.  What  would  the  Committee  do 
prospectively  ?  They  said  that  after  they 
had  got  their  six  new  stations  and  their 
self-registering  instruments  they  would  bo 
able,  perhaps,  to  obtain  normal  conditions; 
but  all  the  necessary  observations  had  been 
registered  at  Greenwich  and  elsewhere  for 
the  last  fifty  years,  and  why  should  the 
country  wait  ten  or  fifteen  years  before  the 
signals,  which  had  saved  so  much  life  and 
property,  were  restored  ?     He  appealed  to 
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the  common  sense  of  the  House  whether 
they  would  tolerate  such  a  mockery  ?  The 
Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Henry  James,  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  a  man  of  profound 
science,  and  Professor  Piazzi  Smith,  the 
Astronomer  Royal  of  Scotland,  were  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  continuance  of 
the  storm  signals,  and  he  hoped  the  Board 
of  Trade  would  insist  on  their  restoration. 
There  was  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  so,  except  the  supposed  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  Scientific  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society  that  their  scientific  dignity  would 
be  compromised,  in  case  they  failed  always 
to  foretell  rightly.  Suppose  it  were  com- 
promised, what  then,  if  the  public  gained 
in  the  end  ?  The  objection  to  restoring 
the  storm  warnings  seemed  only  a  piece 
of  scientific  pedantry.  The  Board  of  Trade 
had  no  right  to  spend  £10,000  per  annum 
in  the  manner  he  had  described,  the  ex- 
pense formerly  having  only  been  £4,300 
per  annum.  In  the  name  of  the  taxpayers, 
therefore,  he  should  hold  the  Board  of 
Trade  responsible  for  the  future. 

Mr.  M.  T.  bass  seconded  the  Motion, 
and,  in  doing  so,  remarked  that  it  would  be 
of  real  importance  to  many  branches  of 
business  in  the  Midland  counties  and  inland 
districts  if  they  were  made  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  temperature  at  yarious 
points.  He  hoped  the  Committee  of  the 
Royal  Society  would  take  this  subject  into 
their  consideration  with  a  view  of  furnish- 
ing such  information  inland. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordtf 
**  it  is  inexpedient,  in  consequence  of  the  suspen- 
sion of '  Storm  Warnings/  to  continue  the  present 
arrangement  with  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society,  at  an  expense  of  £10,000  per  annum, 
the  average  cost  of  the  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  having  been  £i,300 
per  annum/' — (Colonel  Sykei,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  pari  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  DYCE  NICOL  had  presented  a 
Petition  from  the  seaport  town  in  the 
county  he  had  the  honour  to  represent, 
praying  for  the  resumption  of  storm  warn- 
ings, and  he  could  speak  from  practical 
knowledge  as  to  their  value  to  the  fisher- 
men along  the  East  coast  of  Scotland. 
He  hoped  they  would  be  resumed. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
present  Government  were  not  responsible 
for  the  change  in  reference  .to  storm  warn- 
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logs,  as  they  found  the  arrangement  almost 
concluded  when  the  change  of  GoTernment 
took  place.     The  operations  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Koyal  Society  comprised  three 
distinct  hranches:^-!,  collection  of  ocean 
Btatistics  ;    2,  issue  of  weather  reports ; 
3,  establishment  of  meteorological  obserya- 
tions  in  the  British  Isles.     All  these  three 
were  distinct  objects,  the  first  being  that 
to  which  the   Meteorological  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  owed  its  origin. 
The  Royal  Society  stated  in  their  letter  of 
1865  that  these  objects,  which  were  specie 
fied  in  their  letter  of  1855,  were  as  im- 
portant for  the  interests  of  science  and 
navigation  as  they  were  then  considered. 
This  branch  of  which  he  had  last  spoken 
was  practically   in  abeyance  during    the 
last  few  years,  Admiral  Fitzroy  having 
obtained  permission  to  organize  the  system 
of  storm  warnings,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  funds  voted  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
rations  were  diverted   from  the   original 
scientific  object  to  an  object  deemed  more 
immediately  practical.     This  branch  was 
now  resumed  and  in  active  operation,  and 
the  Committee,  in  order  to  render  it  more 
efficient,    had  secured   the  services  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  as  ma- 
rine superintendent,  whose  practical  know- 
ledge and  experience  were  calculated  to 
render  the  greatest  assistance  to  the  office. 
He  need  not  go  into  details  respecting  these 
three  branches.     They  were  well  known 
to  hon.  Members  who  took  an  interest  in 
these  matters,  and  fully  described  in  Papers 
already  laid  before  Parliament,  especially 
in  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Officer,  with  that 
perseverance    for   which   he   was   distin- 
fished,  and  with  which  no  one  could  find 
fault,   had   exerted   himself   to  obtain    a 
return  to  the  old  system.     He  took  two 
objections  to  the  course  which  had  been 
lately  adopted.     In  the  first  place  he  ob- 
jected that  the  Committee  of  the  Royal 
Society    were    busying    themselves    with 
abstruse  inquiries  which  might,  or  might 
not,  turn  out  of  any  value,  instead  of  giving 
practical  information  which  was  of  acknow- 
ledged advantage  in  the  saving  of  life  and 
property  ;  and  secondly,  that  in  so  doing 
they  were  spending,  not  only  the  money, 
the  £4,300  wliich  was  the  cost  of  the  sig- 
nals, but  a  great  deal  more  besides.  Well, 
perhaps,  with  one   exception,  there  were 
no  questions  upon  which  people  had  in  all 
ages  been  so  willing  to  burn  each  other  as 
OD  questions  of  science.    The  Royal  So- 


ciety stated  that  the  so-called  storm  warn- 
ings were  based  upon  imperfect  data,  and 
were  therefore  liable  to  frequent  inaccuracy. 
They  seemed  on  this  point  to  be  at  direct 
issue  with  the  gallant  Officer.  *'  Who  shall 
decide  when  doctors  disagree  V^  He  had 
already  reminded  the  House,  in  answer  to 
a  Question  a  few  weeks  ago,  that,  as  was 
sometimes  the  case  with  individuals,  so  it 
seemed  to  have  been  with  regard  to  these 
storm  warnings — their  good  qualities  were 
not  discovered  till  after  their  decease. 
During  their  existence  they  met  with  but 
little  approval  in  that  House.  They  were 
stated  to  be  like  both  Queen's  Speeches 
and  Ministerial  answers,  which  might  be 
read  a  hundred  different  ways,  and  it  was 
said  that  they  were  twice  wrong  for  once 
right,  and  that  they  would  be  very  mis- 
chievous but  for  the  fact  that  no  one  paid 
any  attention  to  them.  But  the  gallant 
Officer  relied  upon  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  Admiralty,  Board  of 
Trade,  and  Royal  Society.  Without  ques- 
tioning the  accuracy  of  the  gallant  Officer's 
quotations,  he  submitted  that  he  had  drawn 
an  inaccurate  conclusion  ;  and  in  support 
of  his  own  view  he  would  read  to  the  House 
the  conclusions  to  which  the  Committee 
came  after  a  patient  and  careful  investiga- 
tion. It  would  not  only  answer  the  first 
objection  as  to  storm  warnings,  but  also 
the  second  point,  which  had  reference  to 
expense — and  they  must  remember  that 
the  predictions  were  "  deemed  successful  if 
a  gale  followed  within  two  or  three  days" — 

"  The  expense  of  what  we  propose  is  larger 
than  the  expense  hitherto  incurred.  But  this  is 
unavoidable  unless  either  the  original  object  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  or  the  system  of 
storm  warnings  is  to  be  abandoned.  The  me- 
teorology of  the  ocean  is,  as  we  have  stated,  as 
important  an  object  now  as  it  was  in  1854  ;  and 
we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  believing  (especially 
with  such  a  promise  of  success  as  is  held  out  by 
the  meteorological  registers  already  collected) 
that  the  Government  and  Parliament  will  not  now 
abandon  an  object  taken  up  by  them  after  much 
consideration  in  1854,  and  that  they  will  not  be 
satisfied  to  leave  the  matter  in  its  present  incom- 
plete and  useless  condition.  If  the  grant  origin- 
ally made  had  been  steadily  applied  to  this  object, 
and  had  not  been  diverted  to  other  objects,  the 
work  would  by  this  time  have  advanced  far  to« 
wards  completion  ;  and  we  do  not  doubt  that  it 
may  be  completed  within  the  time  and  for  the 
sum  we  have  mentioned.  The  prognostication  of 
storms  is  a  branch  of  practical  meteorology  which 
has  been  superadded  to  the  original  functions  of 
the  department,  and  to  which  a  large  part  of  the 
funds  originally  granted  for  the  purpose  of  me- 
teorological  observations  at  sea  has  been  devoted. 
It  is  one  far  too  important,  too  popular,  and  too 
fall  of  promise  of  practical  utility  to  be  allowed  to 
die.   But  the  present  treatment  of  it  is,  as  we  have 
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shown,  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory,  and  it  can- 
not be  made  complete  or  satisfactory  without  the 
now  system  of  observations,  and  consequent  addi- 
tional expense,  which  we  have  recommended. 
These  observations  are  the  foundation  ;  the  tele- 
graphy and  storm  warnings  are  the  superstructure; 
and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  in  the  in- 
terest of  practical  utility  as  well  as  of  science,  that 
if  the  expense  we  have  recommended  is  thought 
to  be  too  large,  and  any  part  of  what  we  have 
proposed  is  to  be  postponed  for  the  present,  on  ac- 
count of  expense,  the  part  to  be  postponed  should 
bo  that  part  which  recommends  the  present  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempts  to  prognosticate  weather. 
To  continue  them  in  their  present  condition  with- 
out an  endeavour  to  determine  the  principles  and 
rules  on  which  they  should  be  founded,  would,  in 
our  opinion,  be  injurious  to  the  fame  of  the  emi- 
nent ofBccr  who  has  originated  them,  and  dis- 
creditable to  the  country.  .  .  .  The  system  of 
weather  telegraphy  and  of  foretelling  weather  is 
not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  It  is  not  carried  on 
by  precise  rules ;  and  has  not  been  established  by 
a  sufficient  induction  from  facts.  The  storm  warn- 
ings have,  however,  been  to  a  certain  degree  suc- 
cessful, and  are  highly  prized.  We  think  that  the 
daily  forecasts  ought  to  be  discontinued,  and  that 
an  endeavour  should  be  made  to  improve  the 
storm  warnings,  to  define  the  principles  on  which 
they  are  issued,  and  to  test  those  principles  by 
accurate  observation.  Above  all,  we  think  that 
steps  should  be  taken  for  establishing  a  full,  con- 
stant and  accurate  system  of  observing  changes 
of  weather  in  the  British  Isles.  Our  detailed  re- 
commendations on  these  heads  are  given  at  the 
end  of  the  second  part  of  our  Report.*' 

The  whole  amount  asked  was  £10,500, 
not  as  the  gallant  Officer  said,  to  do,  or 
rather  not  to  do,  what  Admiral  Fitzroj 
did  for  £4,300 — that  portion  of  the  work 
in  its  modified  form,  to  which  he  had  al- 
luded, would  now  cost  only  £3,000 — but 
to  do,  in  addition,  what  Admiral  Fitzroy 
latterly  sacrificed  to  the  storm  warnings — 
namely  to  collect  ocean  statistics,  and  to 
carry  on  obserTations  with  self-recording 
instruments  in  the  British  Islands.  **  But," 
said  the  gallant  Officer,  **  why  not  use  ex- 
isting observatories  }  "  Well,  Kew,  which 
had  self-registering  instruments,  was  used. 
Greenwich  and  Oxford  were  too  near  to  be 
of  use.  The  places  selected  by  the  Com- 
mittee were  Falmouth,  Stonyhurst,  Ar- 
magh, and  Glasgow,  where  there  were  com- 
petent obserrers.  They  would  ha?e  to  set 
up  a  new  establishment  at  Yalentia,  and 
they  had  offered  to  use  the  existing  es- 
tablishment at  Aberdeen ;  but  from  some 
cause — perhaps  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  could  say  why — they  had 
received  no  answer,  and  they  were  looking 
out  for  another  place  in  the  North  of  Scot- 
land. He  thought  this  would  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  charge  of  careless  expendi- 
ture, and  he  must  again  repeat  that  the 
Bervices  of  these  gentlemen,  their  great 
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experience,  their  high  scientific  acquire- 
ments,  and  their  valuable  time  were  given 
gratuitously  to  the  service  of  the  country  ; 
and  he  thought  that  they  ought  to  have 
credit  for  what  they  did,  and  that  they  did 
not  deserve  the  somewhat  strong  expres- 
sions which  had  been  used  with  respect  to 
them  by  the  gallant  Officer.  There  was  but 
one  other  point  on  which  he  would  touch 
before  sitting  down  ;  the  gallant  Officer 
complained  of  the  charge  for  sending  tele- 
grams to  poor  fishing  villages.  Well,  in 
deference  to  his  appeals  and  those  of  other 
hon.  Members  representing  fishing  popula- 
tions, the  Government  had  applied  to  the 
Committee  to  know  whether  they  could  not 
furnish  this  information  gratis  ;  they  had, 
in  reply,  expressed  their  willingness  to  do  bo 
to  localities  of  this  description.  He  had 
now  stated  all  he  could  on  this  subject. 
He  hoped  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  and  to  the  House, 
and  that  this  small  grant — very  small  when 
the  objects  in  view  were  considered — might 
not  be  grudged  as  an  adjunct  to  the  gratui- 
tous labours  of  the  Meteorological  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Society.  It  was  not 
likely  that  the  Board  of  Trade  would  wish 
to  discontinue  what  was  really  of  use  ;  at 
the  same  time  they  were  bound  to  regard 
the  expressed  opinions  of  scientific  men. 
The  Board  of  Trade  had  done  all  they 
could  to  urge  them  to  send  such  informa- 
tion as  they  considered  could  be  sent  with 
advantage.  This  those  gentleman  had 
undertaken  to  do,  and  he  did  not  know 
what  more  could  be  done  at  present.  He 
hoped  that  the  information  which  would 
be  collected  would  enable  them  to  arrive 
in  future  at  more  accurate  conclusions. 
The  Board  of  Trade  was  a  practical  and 
not  a  scientific  department,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  likely  to  value  science  above 
what  was  practical  in  these  matters.  He 
might  further  say  that  information  as  to 
where  storms  were  blowing  was  sent  by 
telegram,  and  those  who  received  them 
were  in  as  good  a  position  for  prognosti- 
cating the  arrival  of  a  storm  in  their 
locality  as  the  people  in  London  were ; 
though  in  truth  no  person  could  prognos- 
ticate with  accuracy.  There  would  be  no 
objection  to  send  the  information  inland  as 
well  as  to  the  coast,  if  the  hon.  Member 
for  Derby  (Mr.  Bass)  thought  it  desirable. 
He  hoped  that  the  House  would  not  assent 
to  the  Motion,  for  if  this  grant  were  refused 
a  heavy  blow  would  be  struck  at  a  yery 
great  and  important  object. 
Mb.  MILNER  GIBSON  said,  it  was 
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quite  true,  as  had  been  stated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  that  the  arrangements 
with  respect  to  this  subject,  were  more  than 
half  completed  when  the  late  Government 
left  office,  and  that  they  had  appointed  a 
joint  Committee  to  inquire  into  the  manner 
in  which  the  system  had  been  carried  out, 
and  whetlier  the  money  had  been  spent  in 
a  useful  manner  and  in  accordance  with 
the  intentions  of  Parliament ;  but  he  could 
not  admit  that  the  late  Government  was  at 
all  responsible  for  the  action  which  had 
resulted  from  these  inquiries.  However, 
in  fairness  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite,  he  desired  to  say  that  so  far  as  he 
understood  his  statement  he  thought  the 
course  which  the  Government  had  taken 
was  a  reasonable  one.  He  (Mr.  Milner 
Gibson)  believed  that  the  whole  difficulty 
In  the  case  had  arisen  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  gone  a  little  too  fast  in  this 
matter.  Meteorological  science  was  far 
from  being  a  perfect  one  ;  and  time  was 
required  to  thoroughly  digest  the  data 
which  had  been  already  obtained,  and  to 
acquire  fresh  data.  Complaints  were  made 
that  storm  warnings  were  not  given;  and 
certainly  if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  be 
given,  it  would  be  the  bounden  duty  of  the 
department  which  managed  this  matter  to 
take  care  that  they  were  given.  The 
feeling  was  that  storm  warnings  could  be 
given,  and  that  the  Government  would  not 
give  them ;  but  the  truth  was  that  it  was 
impossible  to  give  storm  warnings.  Scien- 
tific authorities  had  stated  that  there  were 
not  reliable  rules  at  present  in  existence 
upon  which  storm  warnings  could  be  given. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Aberdeen  (Colonel  Sykes)  that  if 
storm  warnings  were  to  be  given  at  all 
they  should  be  accurate;  and  he  looked 
upon  what  was  now  going  on  as  the  best 
mode  of  laying  a  foundation  for  a  roost 
valuable  system  of  storm  warnings.  The 
late  Admiral  Fitzroy  was  a  most  zealous 
man,  who  honestly  desired  to  communicate 
that  information  to  the  public  generally 
which  he  believed  his  meteorological  obser- 
vations justified  him  in  giving.  The  Ad- 
miral was  an  enthusiast,  and  after  his 
lamented  death  the  late  Government  found 
it  difficult  to  meet  with  any  gentleman  who 
would  undertake  to  do  what  Admiral 
Fitzroy  had  done.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  bad  made  many  successful  pro- 
phecies; but  it  was  not  ascertained  that  he 
had  based  his  prophecies  upon  any  system 
which  could  be  carried  out  by  others,  and 
therefore  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 


institute  an  inquiry  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  whether  a  meteorological  de- 
partment should  be  recognized  by  the  Go- 
vernment or  whether  the  system  should  be 
materially  altered.  He  trusted,  from  the 
result  of  those  inquiries,  that  it  would  be 
possible  at  no  distant  time  to  resume  the 
storm  warnings,  and  that  at  present  the 
facts  of  the  day  as  to  the  weather  might 
be  sent  all  over  the  kingdom,  so  that  per- 
sons in  different  localities  might  draw  their 
own  inferences,  and  lay  down  what  rules 
they  pleased  for  their  own  guidance.  He 
had  seen  on  the  Continent,  at  certain 
places,  a  table  giving  certain  daily  infor- 
mation respecting  the  weather  obtained 
from  a  number  of  selected  stations,  so  that 
any  person  looking  at  the  table  could  at 
once  judge  for  himself  whether  it  was 
prudent  to  go  to  sea  or  not.  For  his  own 
part  he  should  prefer  having  such  informa- 
tion given  to  him,  rather  than  to  hear  pro- 
phecies which  might  be  based  upon  erro- 
neous data.  He  trusted  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  would  not  divide  the 
House ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  hoped 
that  the  new  course  of  observations  would 
be  carried  out  with  the  view  that  in  the 
future  they  might  be  able  to  resume  the 
storm  warnings,  based  upon  the  rules 
founded  upon  a  satisfactory  number  of  ob- 
servations. He  thought  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  right  in  renewing  the  system  of 
collecting  ocean  statistics,  which  were  most 
valuable,  and  the  collection  of  which  had 
been  the  original  object  of  the  grant.  He 
hoped  that  the  system  would  be  further  de- 
veloped, and  that  at  no  distant  date  storm 
warnings  might  be  given,  which  would  be 
useful  to  the  commerce  of  this  country. 

Mr.  LIDDELL  thought  that  the  sub- 
ject was  one  of  vast  importance  to  the 
shipping  interest  of  this  kingdom,  and 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Board  of  Trade 
had  taken  stops  to  collect  all  the  facts 
they  could  in  relation  to  this  study  of 
meteorology.  He  was  much  surprised  to 
hear  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  oppo- 
site (Mr.  Milner  Gibson)  that  the  late  Go- 
vernment felt  it  to  be  impossible  to  find  a 
successor  to  the  late  Admiral  Fitzroy.  It 
appeared  to  him  (Mr.  Liddell)  that  it  was 
hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  a  gentle- 
man could  not  be  found  to  whom  such  an 
office  as  that  held  by  the  late  Admiral 
Fitzroy  might  be  intrusted.  There  was 
some  misapprehension  abroad  as  to  what 
the  late  Admiral  did  say,  and  it  was  only 
due  to  his  memory  to  state  that  he  had 
never  professed  to  prognosticate  the  wea* 
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tlier  ;  bat  that  all  he  undertook  to  do  was 
to  collect  throughout  a  certain  radius  accu- 
rate accounts  of  the  state  of  the  weather 
in  various  ports,  and  to  publish  the  same, 
leaving  it  to  the  public  generally  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions.  He  trusted  that 
that  valuable  practice  would  not  be  given 
up,  and  that  nothing  would  be  done  to  cur- 
tail the  verj  limited  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  for  obtaining  the  best 
information  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  CARDWELL,  having  originally 
submitted  to  the  House  an  estimate  in 
reference  to  this  question,  wished  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.  The  inference  he  drew  from 
the  candid  statement  which  had  been  made 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  was  that 
there  was  not  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  subject.  The  way  the  system 
originated  was  this — Lieutenant  Maury,  an 
able  and  distinguished  gentleman  from  the 
United  States,  came  over  to  this  country 
in  1854  and  made  certain  suggestions  to 
the  late  Sir  James  Graham,  who  was  thea 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  him 
(Mr.  Cardwell),  at  that  time  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Trade.  These  suggestions 
regarded  the  advantages  which  would  arise 
to  navigation,  if  certain  scientific  obser- 
vations were  carried  on  on  board  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  as  well  as  by  experienced 
captains  in  the  merchant  service.  The  then 
Government  determined,  therefore,  to  ask 
Parliament  for  the  means  by  which  ships 
in  both  services  would  be  supplied  with  the 
necessary  scientific  instruments  for  making 
the  observations.  It  then  occurred  to  him 
(Mr.  Cardwell)  that  these  scientific  investi- 
gations might  be  carried  much  further; 
and  he,  accordingly,  consulted  both  the 
Astronomer  Royal  and  the  principals  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  to  the  possibility  of  re- 
ducing more  to  a  science  the  whole  subject 
of  meteorology.  They  were  all  agreed  in 
the  opinion  that,  if  those  scientific  experi- 
ments were  carried  on  for  a  few  years, 
they  would  probably  lead  to  most  important 
results.  The  suggestions  of  Lieutenant 
Maury  were  consequently  improved  upon  to 
the  extent  indicated.  That  most  able  and 
excellent  man  (Admiral  Fitzroy)  was  there- 
upon appointed  to  conduct  the  system 
under  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  well  as 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  Government 
thought  that,  by  telegraphic  communica- 
tion— by  ascertaining  what  was  doing  at 
the  same  time  at  different  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Ireland  and  of  Europe,  and  by  tabu- 
Mr.  Liddell 


lating  the  state  of  the  weather  at  all  these 
places — valuable  results  might  he  obtained 
in  regard  to  the  immediate  prognostications 
of  the  weather.  He  thereupon  established 
the  system  of  storm  warnings,  and  subse- 
quently his  daily  prognostications  appeared 
in  the  newspapers.  The  latter  plan,  he 
thought,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  was  prema- 
ture. It  was  generally  agreed  upon  that 
these  daily  prognostications  of  the  weather 
should  be  discontinued.  The  late  Admiral's 
storm  warnings  were,  however,  he  thought, 
of  great  practical  value.  It  appeared  to 
him  to  be  a  great  disgrace  to  this  mari- 
time country  that  there  should  be  such  an 
immense  sacrifice  of  life  and  property  on 
our  coasts,  and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that 
the  practical  mode  of  preventing  each 
calamities  by  the  continuance  of  these 
storm  warnings  would  not  be  given  up. 
Though  the  poor  fishermen  living  on  the 
coasts  of  this  country  might  be  good 
mariners,  they  were  not  accustomed  to 
compare  tabulated  scientific  results.  Ad- 
miral Fitzroy  and  his  subordinates  had 
been  able,  he  thought,  to  arrive  at  im- 
portant practical  results,  and  many  lives 
had,  he  believed,  been  saved  in  eonse- 
quence  of  the  information  which  they  sup- 
plied. He  trusted  that  under  the  able 
management  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  the  subject 
would  not  be  lost  sight  of,  and  that  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  power,  by  con- 
tinuing the  system  of  storm  prognostica- 
tions so  far  as  was  possible,  to  contribute 
to  the  safety  of  those  ivhose  occupations 
obliged  them  to  go  to  sea. 

Mr.  BAZLEY  said,  he  thought  it  was 
desirable  in  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
humanity  that  a  diurnal  record  should  be 
published  of  meteorological  facts,  so  that 
people  might  read  as  they  ran. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdravm, 

COLONIAL  GOVERNORS— MOTION  FOa 
AN  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  in  riBing 
to  move  an  Address  for  a  Return  of  the 
names  of  all  the  Colonial  Governors,  the 
dates  of  their  appointments,  the  amount  of 
their  salaries,  and  the  number  of  yoa*"* 
service  of  each,  inquired  what  the  rules 
were  which  were  in  future  to  regulate  the 
appointments  of  those  officers?    It  wouWi 
he  added,   be  in   the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  a  Bill  had  some  time  ago  been 
passed  recognizing  the  clftims  of  Coloww 
Governors  to  a  pension,  bo-t  no^  ^^  ^^ 
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the  expiration  of  the  long  period  of 
eighteen  years'  seryice.  Noi7,  it  was  all 
very  well  to  make  such  a  provision,  hut 
when  it  was  home  in  mind  that  the  time  of 
service  in  each  case  expired  at  the  end  of 
six  years,  it  would  he  seen  that  there  mnst 
he  three  successive  appointments  of  that 
duration  in  order  to  entitle  a  man  to  get 
his  pension.  He  had  brought  one  or  two 
cases  under  the  notice  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  helow  him  in  which  the  present 
system,  he  thought,  operated  with  great 
hardship ;  hut  his  observations  had  not,  he 
regretted  to  say,  heen  received  with  that 
frankness  hy  which  the  Colonial  Office  was 
generally  characterized.  Those  cases  re- 
lated to  one  or  two  gentlemen  of  high  rank 
in  the  service,  who  had  served  fifteen 
years,  hut  who  were  not  promoted  to  other 
appointments,  and  who  therefore  were  not 
entitled  to  a  pension.  There  was  a  rumour, 
he  might  add,  that  a  colonial  appointment 
of  great  importance  had  been  conferred  on 
a  noble  Lord  of  high  ability,  but  then  he 
bad  not  previously  served  in  the  Colonial 
Service.  There  were,  in  fact,  very  grave 
considerations  bound  up  with  the  whole 
question,  and  he  hoped  the  case  of  those 
Governors  would  he  taken  into  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Colonial  Secretary  with 
the  view  of  having  justice  done  to  them. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directioni  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House, 
a  Return  of  the  names  of  all  the  Colonial 
Governors,  the  dates  of  their  appointments,  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  and  the  number  of  years' 
service  of  each," — {Mr.  Baillie  Cochrane,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  ADDERLET  said,  in  reference  to 
the  Motion,  the  Return  asked  for  was 
given  constantly  from  time  to  time,  gone- 
rally  every  three  years.  Such  a  Return 
would  be  immediately  repeated.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  knew  the  Colonial  Regulations 
as  to  those  appointments.  They  were 
made  for  six  years,  and  might  be  con- 
tinued at  the  end  of  that  period,  as  long 
as  Her  Majesty  pleased.  As  to  laying 
down  any  rules  respecting  those  appoint- 
ments— that  was  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  fetter  the  discretion  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty in  obtaining  the  persons  she  thought, 
on   her   own    responsibility,    best    quali- 


fied to  fill  those  situations.  With  respect 
to  the  Colonial  Governors'  Pensions  Act, 
he  would  simply  observe  that  it  was 
the  hon.  Gentleman  himself  who  had  been 
instrumental  in  passing  it  through  the 
House,  and  that  he  had  differed  from 
him  as  to  the  proposal  which  he  then 
made.  That  Act  had,  however,  been  passed, 
and  no  good  could,  he  thought,  arise  from 
now  again  opening  the  discussion.  It  was 
true  that  the  salaries  of  some  of  the  West 
Indian  Governors  were  small;  hut  it  had 
been  the  tendency  both  of  the  last  and 
the  present  Administration  to  combine 
those  small  governments,  whenever  oppor- 
tunity occurred,  in  order  to  give  larger 
salaries,  and  to  obtain  persons'  of  the 
highest  qualifications  to  act  as  Her  Ma- 
jesty's representatives.  It  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  introduce  into  those 
Governorships  a  system  of  regular  pro- 
motion like  that  of  the  army.  Any  at- 
tempt to  do  so  would  very  probably  break 
up  the  connection  between  the  colonies 
and  this  country.  The  colonies  now  pay 
for  their  own  Governors ;  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  them  if  the  routine  promotion 
contemplated  by  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
adopted,  so  that  the  Governor  of  St.  Kitts, 
for  instance,  might  claim,  by  the  regular 
grade  of  promotion,  to  arrive  at  the  Go- 
vernor Generalship  of  Canada.  It  was 
the  object  of  the  Colonial  Department  as 
much  as  possible  to  give  promotion  to 
those  who  served  the  country  well  in  this 
important  service,  and  promotion  had 
always  been  given  in  preference  to  such 
officers.  The  only  rule  that  could  be  laid 
down  and  acted  upon  was  that  the  best 
men  should  be  found.  If  two  men  of  equally 
good  qualifications  presented  themselves 
for  a  vacant  Governorship,  it  was  but 
right  that  the  man  who  had  been  in  the 
service  should  be  preferred  ;  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  gentlemen  who  had 
never  before  been  in  the  service  made  the 
best  Governors.  He  believed  that  the 
training  hon.  Gentlemen  received  in  that 
House  was  the  fittest  qualification  for  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties  of  Go- 
vernors of  large  colonies. 

Mb.  CRUM-EWING  said,  he  highly 
approved  of  the  observations  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
to  the  Colonies,  and  agreed  with  him,  that 
any  attempt  to  carry  into  effect  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Gentleman  'would  only  be 
detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  that 
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as  the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Qentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  was 
unsatisfactorj,  he  should  bring  the  whole 
question  before  the  House  on  a  future  oe- 
casiou. 

Amendment,  bj  leave,  withdrawn, 

DESTRUCTION   OF  THE  SHIP 
"  MERMAID." 

MOTION  FOR  AK  ADDRESS. 

Mr.  he  ad  lam,  in  rising  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  the 
Miip  Mermaid,  which  had  been  shot  at  bj 
a  Spanish  fort,  said,  it  was  a  case  of  great 
gravity  and  importance,  and  one  by  which 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  the  country  was 
affected.  A  British  yessel  in  the  ordinary 
prosecution  of  her  voyage,  engaged  in  a 
perfectly  peaceful  pursuit,  had  been  shot 
at  and  sunk  by  a  friendly  power  ;  the  pro- 
perty of  those  who  owned  the  ship  and 
cargo  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  lives  of 
those  who  navigated  her  had  been  put  in 
peril.  Her  Majesty's  Government,  after  a 
full  and  careful  review  of  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  acting  upon  the  advice  of  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown,  had  made  a 
demand  for  compensation,  and  to  that 
demand  a  flat  refusal  had  been  returned. 
Our  Government  thereupon  offered  to  sub- 
mit the  question  to  arbitration  to  a  Mixed 
Commission,  or  to  call  in  the  friendly 
offices  of  a  foreign  State ;  but  each  of 
those  proposals  was  in  like  manner  re- 
fused by  the  Spanish  Government.  That 
being  so,  the  question  he  had  to  submit  to 
the  House  and  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  whether  a  refusal  to  the  demands  so 
made  was  consistent  with  the  honour  and 
dignity  of  the  country  ?  The  facts  of  the 
case  ho  would  state  as  concisely  as  possi- 
hle.  The  Mermaid  set  sail  on  the  1st  of 
October  1864,  from  Cardiff  for  the  port 
of  Ancona,  loaded  with  coals.  On  the 
16th  she  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  there  encountered 
very  tempestuous  weather.  As  to  the 
badness  of  the  weather  he  might  refer  to 
the  testimony  of  Sir  William  Codrington, 
who,  writing  from  Gibraltar  to  Sir  John 
Crampton,  said— 

"  It  surely  cannot  be  the  wish  and  intention  of 
a  Power  like  Spain  to  cause  such  loss  of  property 
and  risk  the  Uvea  of  those  peaceably  engaged  in 
oommerce.  In  this  case  I  can  personally  testify 
to  the  badness  of  the  weather,  blowing  hard  from 
the  east,  and  adding  to  the  difficulties  of  seaman- 
ship." 

The  ship  was  off  Europa  Point  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  and  then  j^ro- 

Mr,  Baillie  Cochrane 


ceeded  to  tack  towards  the  coast  of  Africa, 
beating  up  close  against  the  wind,  in  the 
natural  and  ordinary  prosecntion  of  her 
voyage.  In  doing  so  she  arrived  about  half* 
past  ten  a.m.  at  a  point  off  the  African 
coast,  within  range  of  the  Spanish  hattery 
at  Fort  Ceuta,  when  the  crew  were  alarmed 
by  the  report  of  a  gun  with  hlank  cart- 
ridge fired  from  the  fort.  He  would  read 
the  statement  on  the  part  of  the  master 
and  crew  of  the  ship.  They  said  in  their 
protest — 

"At  about  half-past  ten  in  the  morning  of  the 
said  16th  day  of  October  a  blank  cartridge  was  fired 
from  the  battery  near  the  lighthouse  at  Ceuta, 
which  they  heard ;  whereupon  the  ensign  was 
hoisted  on  the  main  rigging,  about  eighteen  feet 
above  the  deck,  and  the  helm  was  put  down  imme- 
diately in  order  to  keep  the  vessel  oflP  the  shore ; 
that  in  about  seven  minutes  afterwards,  when  the 
ship  was  head  to  wind,  a  shot  was  fired  from  the 
same  battery  at  Ceuta,  as  well  as  they  could  judge, 
which  struck  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  bow  ;  that 
the  ensign  was  at  once  shifted  over  to  the  star- 
board rigging ;  found  that  the  ship  would  not 
stay  after  she  was  struck  by  the  shot,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  concussion  produced,  and  she  fell  off 
to  the  starboard ;  hove  her  round  immediately, 
when  a  third  gun  was  fired  with  shot  from  the 
same  direction,  which  passed  about  sixteen  feet  on 
the  lee  quarter  of  the  schooner,  and  the  master 
droppedhishead  to  avoid  the  shot;  trimmed  the 
saU." 

Then,  after  the  ship  had  gone  on  another 
tack  the  master  ordered  the  boatswain  to  try 
the  pumpSfWhen  they  found  the  ship  settling 
down.    The  protest  then  went  on  to  state — 

"The  master  gave  orders  to  clear  the  boats, 
and  he  himself  went  below  to  secure  the  chrono- 
meter, which  he  wrenched  from  the  screws,  placed 
it  on  the  cabin  deck,  and  returned  to  the  deck  to 
superintend  the  lowering  of  the  boats.  The  mate 
and  two  hands  still  continued  at  the  pumps,  but  the 
water  was  gaining  very  fast  on  them,  and  when  it 
had  gained  to  two  feet  on  the  cabin  floor  the  master 
and  the  whole  of  the  crew  were  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  vessel.  That  everything  was  lost  except 
the  chronometer  and  the  glasses,  the  master  (as 
he  himself  decUires)  losing  £6  7s.  6d.  of  his  own 
in  cash,  besides  his  clothes,  and  that  they  all  got 
into  the  long  boat,  and  kept  astern  of  the  ship, 
and  in  about  twenty  minutes  after  leaving  the 
ship — say  about  eleven  o'clock  a.m. — they  saw  the 
vessel  founder.  Stood  for  Ceuta,  and  about  one 
o'clock  on  the  same  day  they  arrived  there." 

That  was  a  short  statement  of  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  the  first  observation  he  would 
make  upon  them  was  that,  had  the  ship 
been  sent  to  the  bottom  at  once  by  the  shot 
which  had  been  fired  at  her,  or  the  crew 
lost  in  the  heavy  sea  which  prevailed, 
no  record  would  have  remained  of  the 
transaction,  no  demand  would  have  been 
made  upon  the  {Spanish  Government,  the 
owners  of  the  vessel  would  have  suffered 
great  pecuniary  loss,  and  the  lives  of  the 
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crew  saorificod  without  redress.  The  next 
remark  which  occurred  to  him  was  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  imputation  on 
the  character  of  the  Tessel.  She  was  not, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  any  illegal  or  illicit 
traffic,  nor  did  her  appearance  or  course 
give  any  ground  for  suspicion ;  the  course 
she  was  taking  was  precisely  the  same  as 
that  which  must  hare  been  pursued  by  any 
Tessel  going  through  the  Straits  of  Gib> 
raltar  on  that  day.  But  then  it  was  said 
that  she  had  not  her  fiag  flying,  and  that 
a  usual  mark  of  respect  in  such  cases  was 
omitted.  He  could  scarcely  imagine,  how- 
e?er,  that  the  Spanish  Government  would 
decline  to  give  compensation  for  an  injury 
done  because  of  the  mere  omission  of  a 
compliment  of  that  kind;  but  there  was 
the  clearest  testimony  on  the  part  of  the 
crew  to  show  that  the  Mermatd  had,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  her  flag  flying,  although 
from  the  direction  in  which  the  wind  was 
blowing  it  might  not  have  been  observed 
by  those  in  the  fort.  The  defence  of  the 
Spanish  Government  for  the  wrong  they 
had  done  increased  the  hardship  of  the 
transaction.  They  admitted  that  a  shotted 
gun  was  flred  ;  but  they  alleged  that  the 
shot  did  not  strike  the  vessel,  and  then,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  undoubted  fact 
that  the  vessel  foundered,  they  proceed  to 
make  the  most  extravagant  charge  against 
the  master  and  the  crew — namely,  that 
they  entered  into  a  fraudulent  conspiracy 
to  sink  the  vessel  and  cheat  an  insurance 
company,  and  that  they  accomplished  their 
purpose  by  boring  holes  in  her  immediately 
after  the  shot  had  been  fired  at  her,  and 
had  missed  her.  Such  a  charge  was  most 
improbable,  there  was  not  a  particle  of 
evidence  to  support  it,  and  yet  it  was  made, 
not  only  by  the  Fiscal  Judge,  but  the 
Spanish  Minister  himself  actually  adopted  it. 
The  following  is  the  explanation  given  by 
the  Fiscal  Judge  : — 

*  **  First  oomes  the  deposition  of  the  captain  of 
the  Mermaid  before  the  Court  Martial  of  the  Fort 
of  Ceuta,  from  which  it  appears  that  there  were 
three  shots  flred  in  the  space  of  thirty  miDutes, 
the  second  having  pierced  the  hall  of  the  vessel 
below  the  water  line,  which  was  the  cause  of  the 
sinking  of  the  said  vessel,  which  went  down  at 
once ;  that  is  to  say,  that  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  captain  in  his  deposition,  there  was 
barely  time,  after  receiving  the  shot,  first  for  the 
orew  to  embark  in  the  boats,  without  being  able 
to  save  anything  but  the  chronometer  and  the 
telescope.  At  the  second  examination  of  the  said 
captain,  institute  in  order  to  ratify  {ratificare) 
his  statement,  and  to  elicit  all  the  circumstances 
oonnected  with  the  shipwreck,  he  said  that '  when 
lie  tacked  in  order  to  sail  in  a  northerly  direction 


he  felt  a  cannon-shot  strike  the  vessel,  and  hasten- 
ing to  work  the  pump  for  the  purpose  of  remov- 
ing the  water  which  was  entering  the  vessel,  he 
let  her  follow  her  course  ;  but  at  five  miles'  dis- 
tance, observing  that  there  was  six  feet  of  water 
in  the  hold,  the  crew  were  obliged  to  save  them- 
selves in  the  boats.' " 

They  then  came  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion :— 

^*  Adverting,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  first  shot 
fired  from  the  fort,  the  guard  said  that  at  that 
moment  the  Mermaid  was  endeavouring  to  tack, 
the  schooner  being  impeded  by  the  strong  wind 
blowing  ahead,  and  the  heavy  sea  from  the  east. 
During  the  operation  of  tacking,  the  second  shot 
was  heard  without  interrupting  the  manoeuvre, 
although  the  direction  was  changed  to  a  north- 
easterly course.  The  third  shot  was  then  heard, 
the  crew  stooping  down  to  allow  the  shot  to  pass 
overhead,  which  shot  fell  at  a  distance  from  the 
vessel.  After  the  firing  of  the  third  shot,  two 
sailors  took  out  of  a  chest  at  the  foot  of  the  tiller 
the  British  ensign,  which  they  hoisted  at  the  main- 
mast, the  vessel  continuing  her  course  to  the 
north-east." 

These  observations  of  the  guard,  they 
added,  were  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
masters  and  pilots  of  vessels  who  observed 
the  affair  from  the  shore,  and  who  said 
that  if  the  Mermaid  had  been  injured  she 
would  not  have  turned  her  head  to  the 
north-east.  Then  came  the  question,  how 
it  came  about  that  the  vessel  sank  ?  The 
explanation  given  by  the  Fiscal  Judge  was 
as  follows : — 

"  But  it  suited  his  (Captain  Pearoe'g)  purpose 
better  to  adopt  the  contrary  course  (&  stand  out 
to  sea,  instead  of  bearing  up  for  the  port)  in  order 
to  get  rid  of  any  track  for  investigation,  and  to 
present  himself  afterwards  as  the  victim  of  an  act 
of  violence,  and  be  able  to  claim  in  due  time  the 
value  of  the  cargo  and  the  vessel  from  his  in- 
surers or  from  the  Government  of  Spain.  But, 
fortunately,  the  project  laid  by  the  said  captain 
has  not,  in  view  of  the  present  investigation,  more 
importance  than  one  of  those  frequent  attempts 
frustrated  by  fortuitous  circumstances  which  are 
registered  in  the  books  of  the  insurance  offices." 

And  the  Spanish  Government  so  far  in- 
dorsed this  view  of  the  case  as  to  say — 

"Moreover,  the  conduct  pursued  in  these 
moments  by  the  captain  of  the  Mermaid  would 
call  not  so  much  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mixed 
Commission  as  for  the  intervention  of  the  Mari- 
time Insurance  Company,  before  which  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  would  have  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  justifying  his  loss." 

Thus  the  master  and  crew  had  not  only  to 
complain  of  the  loss  of  their  vessel  and  the 
risk  to  their  lives,  but  an  imputation  was 
cast  upon  their  character.  The  Spanish 
Government  then  rested  their  case  upon 
the  ground  that  they  had  a  right  to  believe 
their  own  officers  in  preference  to  the  crew 
of  the  Mermaid.  That  would  be  all  very 
well  if  the  Spanish  officers  testified  to  facts 
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within  their  knowledge;  hut  the  statement 
of  all  the  facts  by  both  parties  was  per- 
fectly identical.  They  all  heard  the  blank 
shot  fired ;  they  heard  the  shotted  gun 
fired.  The  statement  of  the  English  crew 
was,  that  the  shot  struck  the  vessel  a  little 
below  the  water  line.  The  statement  of 
the  Spanish  Goyernment  was  that  a  great 
number  of  persons  were  looking  on.  They 
say— 

"  The  number  of  these  declarations ;  the  high 
position  of  some  of  the  witnesses  examined  (among 
them  the  Commandant-General  of  the  fort  him- 
self) ;  the  special  circomstanoes  of  the  ofiSoial  of 
the  watch  in  *•  El  Uacho '  having  been  able  to  ob- 
serve all  the  movements  of  the  Mermaid,  and  that 
he  used  a  telescope  in  order  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  perform  his  functions ;  and,  lastly,  the 
declaration  of  the  masters  or  pilots  of  the  ships 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Ceuta,  who  by  their  pro- 
fession were  accustomed  to  examine  and  distin- 
guish the  different  flags  used  by  ships  at  sea  ; — in 
a  word,  all  these  circumstances  combined,  and 
each  one  separately,  carry  conviction  to  the  mind 
that  the  loss  of  the  Mermaid  cannot,  on  any  prin- 
ciples of  reason  or  justice,  be  attributed  to  the 
shots  fired  at  her  from  the  batteries  of  Ceuta  in 
order  to  make  her  show  her  flag,  since,  if  the  ball 
had  penetrated  in  the  place  and  in  the  manner  as 
asserted  by  Captain  Pearce,  the  ship,  laden  with  a 
cargo  double  that  which  she  ought  to  have  carried 
(284  tons,  instead  of  170,  which  she  measured), 
would  scarcely  have  had  sufficient  time  to  make  a 
port,  much  less  to  navigate  Ave  miles'  distance, 
before  being  completely  lost.'' 

All  these  persons  were  looking  on,  and 
with  resnect  to  the  second  gun»  a  shotted 
gun,  not  one  of  them  saw  the  shot  strike 
the  water.  They  saw  the  third  gun  fired. 
This  was  a  shotted  gun,  and  they  saw  the 
crew  stoop  down  to  allow  the  shot  to  pass 
overhead,  "which  shot,*'  they  state,  **fell 
at  a  distance  from  the  vessel."  These 
statements  were  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  fact  that  the  second  gun  strijck  the 
vessel  a  little  below  the  water  line  on  the 
starboard  bow.  If  that  statement  were 
true  the  striking  of  the  ship  would  not  be 
visible  from  the  shore.  It  would  not  hit 
the  water  so  that  any  one  would  see  it. 
The  Spanish  Government  inferred  that  the 
vessel  could  not  have  been  hit ;  but  this 
was  a  mere  inference  from  facts  which 
were  not  disputed  on  both  sides.  It  was 
not  disputed  that  the  captain  wore  the  ship 
between  the  second  and  third  shots,  and 
that  he  went  out  to  sea,  but  he  then  went 
below  and  discovered  the  extent  of  his  in- 
jury. The  Spanish  authorities  chose  to 
deduce  an  inference  from  the  captain  of 
the  Mermaid  standing  out  to  sea.  The 
difference  between  the  statements  made  by 
the  captain  in  his  first  and  second  examina- 
tions was  in  reality  immaterial.    The  firing 
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took  place,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  master,  about  10.30  a.m.  The  ship, 
after  the  firing,  went  to  sea,  but  what  pre- 
cise distance  she  went  no  one  could  say. 
This,  however,  was  known,  that  the  crew 
were  landed  at  Ceuta  about  one  o'clock, 
and  it  would  take  them  some  time  to  pull 
to  shore  through  a  strong  sea.  The 
Spanish  authorities  laid  some  stress  upon 
the  statement  made  in  the  first  place  by 
the  captain,  that  the  vessel  went  down  at 
once,  so  that  he  had  no  time  to  save  any- 
thing but  the  chronometer  and  telescope, 
and  his  statement  in  his  second  deposition 
that  the  vessel  continued  her  course  for 
five  miles  after  the  injury  was  done.  It 
was  impossible  to  raise  any  argument  upon 
mere  verbal  inaccuracies  ;  for  the  Spasish 
interpreters  were  not  very  competent,  and 
in  transferring  a  man's  evidence  from  one 
language  to  another  it  was  unfair  and  un- 
just to  rely  upon  merely  verbal  discrepan- 
cies.  The  case  itself  afforded  a  strong  proof 
of  the  unfairness  of  relying  upon  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  the  translators,  for  a  strong 
point  was  made  against  Captain  Pearce,  be- 
cause it  appeared  from  the  translator's  re- 
portof  his  first  examination  that  it  had  taken 
him  sixteen  days  to  sail  from  Cadiz  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  was  put  in  the 
front  rank  as  strong  presumption  against 
the  veracity  of  Captain  Pearce's  state- 
ments. The  Fiscal  Judge  naturally  argued 
that  if  this  statement  were  true  the  cap- 
tain must  have  employed  seven  days  in 
"wandering  abont  the  sea;*'  while othpr 
vessels  had  been  proved  to  have  made  the 
same  passage  in  three  or  four  days,  and  in 
the  same  state  of  tho  weather.  This, 
however,  was  due  to  a  mistake  by  the 
translator,  who  represented  the  captain 
of  the  Mermaid  as  having  asserted  that 
he  set  sail  on  the  1st  of  October  from 
the  port  of  Cadiz,  in  Spain,  instead  of 
Cardiff,  in  Wales.  The  question,  then, 
really  came  to  one  of  the  balance  of 
probabilities ;  and  were  they  to  belief e^* 
without  a  particle  of  proof,  that  a  number 
of  English  sailors  united  together  in  « 
conspiracy  to  scuttle  their  ship  and  defraud 
an  insurance  company?  Whether  the 
Government  would  allow  this  matter  to 
remain  as  at  present  he  would  be  glad  to 
learn ;  but  he  would  ask  what  had  been 
the  action  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  matter  ?  The  question  first  came 
before  Lord  Russell  in  November,  18o4, 
when  his  Lordship,  before  any  representa- 
tion was  made  to  the  Spanish  GoTernment, 
required    that   the  statement  of  pai'^^* 
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should  be  yerified  by  affidavits.  That 
having  been  done  accordingly,  on  the  14th 
of  January,  1865,  our  Foreign  Office  asked 
for  compensation  from  the  Spanish  Go- 
yemment.  Again,  on  the  23rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1865,  Lord  Russell  reuewed  that  de- 
mand»  and  said  that  there  was  a  clear  case 
for  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessel,  and  instructed  our  Ambassador  to 
ask  for  a  Mixed  Commission.  The  Spa- 
nish Government,  however,  distinctly  re- 
fused to  accede  to  that  demand.  On  the 
12th  of  July,  1866,  the  noble  Lord  oppo- 
site wrote — 

**  After  further  oonsaltation  with  the  Law  Of- 
ficers of  the  Crown  Iler  M^jestf's  Government 
see  no  reason  to  alter  the  opinions  expressed  in 
Lord  Clarendon's  despatches  of  the  2drd  of  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  and  of  the  2nd  of  May  last." 

And  he  added — 

*'  In  conclusion  I  have  to  observe  that  no  reason 
appears  to  exist  why  Her  Majesty's  Government 
should  abandon  the  position  which  they  have 
taken  up  in  this  matter ;  inasmuch  as  the  evidence 
appears  to  show  that  reparation  is  due  from  the 
Spanish  Government  for  a  great  injury  inflicted 
by  the  act  of  Spanish  authorities  upon  a  British 
vessel,  which  appears  to  be  proved  by  clear  and 
credible  testimony  to  have  complied  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Spanish  law,  and  to  have 
been  after,  and  notwithstanding  such  compliance 
(though  doubtless  through  inadvertence),  fired  at 
with  ball  and  consequently  sunk." 

So  it  rested  with  respect  to  the  Spanish 
Government.  Then  came  the  application 
of  the  Messrs.  Baxter  to  the  Foreign  Of- 
fice, on  October  22,  1866,  asking  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  were  prepared, 
seeing  that  all  its  representations  at 
Madrid  were  unavailing,  to  demand  com- 
pensation from  the  Spanish  Government  for 
the  losses  sustained  by  the  owners  of  the 
ship,  owners  of  the  cargo,  and  crew  ;  the 
reply  sent  to  that  from  the  Foreign  Office 
was  that  Uer  Majesty's  Government  wore 
not  prepared  to  make  any  such  demand  on 
the  Spanish  Government  for  compensation, 
.it  being  evident  from  what  had  already 
passed  that  the  latter  Government  would 
not  entertain  any  such  demand.  Ho  now 
asked  the  House  te  put  on  record  a  Reso- 
lution to  the  effect  that  that  demand  had 
been  rightly  and  justly  made ;  and  as  no 
answer  had  been  given  to  that  demand  he 
asked  whether  it  was  consistent  with  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  this  country  that 
the  matter  should  be  allowed  to  drop,  after 
the  gravest  accusation  had  been  made 
against  the  character  of  these  men,  the 
injury  done  to  property,  and  the  danger 
which  had  been  caused  to  human  life  ? 


f     Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  **  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
stating  that,  in  the  opmion  of  this  Ilouse,  the  de- 
mand for  compensation  from  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment made  in  respect  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Ship  *  Mermaid '  was  just  and  right,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Gorrespondeneo  laid  before 
this  House  which  would  sanction  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  in  withdrawing  from  the  demand 
that  has  been  made," — {Mr,  Headlam,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.'' 

Lord  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  regret  that  I 
was  not  in  my  place  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  prepared  to  bring  on  this 
Question  yesterday.  He  is,  I  am  sure, 
aware  of  the  circumstances  and  will  excuse 
my  absence.  There  were  several  Notices 
on  the  Paper  preceding  that  of  the  riglit 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  the  surprise  of  all 
of  us  these  Notices  went  off  at  the  last 
moment.  Now,  this  case  lies  within  the 
narrowest  possible  compass.  All  the  in- 
formation we  possess  with  reference  to  it  is 
contained  in  the  not  very  voluminous  Papers 
which  I  placed  on  the  table,  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  as  far  as  I  can  judge  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  have  been  very 
clearly,  fully,  and,  on  the  whole,  very  fairly 
stated  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  There 
is,  however,  one  point  to  which,  in  justice 
to  the  Spanish  officers,  I  feel  bound  to 
advert.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  circumstances* under  which 
the  shots  were  fired  from  the  Spanish 
port,'  from  which  this  vessel  apparently 
sank.  I  think  it  fair  to  say  that  accord- 
ing to  .the  evidence,  or  rather  the  opinion, 
of  several  competent  and  impartial  per- 
sons, there  was  no  intention  whatever  to 
fire  at  the  vessel.  Sir  William  Codring- 
ton,  in  taking  up  the  case  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  and  crew,  in  a  despatch  to  Sir 
John  Crampton,  says — 

"  A  shot  from  the  battery  hit  the  vessel  as  she 
shot  up  in  tacking ;  possibly  it  might  hare  been 
accidental  from  the  gun  being  laid  to  fire  ahead  of 
the  yessel,  if  the  orders  given  at  Ceuta  are  similar 
to  those  published  for  Tarifa." 

The  long  statement,  which  appears  to  have 
been  compiled  from  the  information  of  the 
master,  contained  at  page  7  of  the  Blue 
Book,  says — 

**  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Mermaid 
was  not  intentionally  sunk,  and  should  rather  at- 
tribute her  destruction  to  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  officer  in  charge  of  the  battery. 
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We  believe  that  the  shot  which  struck  the  star- 
board bow  was  intended  to  pass  wide  of  the  ship 
on  the  port  side  as  she  was  approaching  the 
battery  nearlj  stem  on ;  but  that  when  she  was 
put  about  no  allowance  was  made  for  her  change 
of  course." 

I  think  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  be- 
cause, although  it  may  not  affect  the  ques- 
tion of  pecuniary  responsibility,  yet  it  does 
very  much  alter  the  spirit  in  which  we  are 
to  consider  this  matter  if  we  think  the 
act  was  one  merely  arising  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  oflScer  in  command,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
sink  a  peaceful  trading  vessel.  The  latter 
assumption  ought  not  to  be  entertained 
without  conclusive  evidence,  and  I  do  not 
see  in  this  case  that  any  such  evidence 
exists.  I  entirely  concur  in  the  view  which 
has  been  taken  of  the  merits  of  the  case  by 
my  two  predecessors  in  office,  Earl  Russell 
and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ;  and  that  con- 
currence I  have  placed  on  record  in  a 
despatch  dated  the  12th  of  July  last  year. 
I  then  renewed  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  request  previously  made, 
that  either  compensation  should  be  given, 
or  that  the  case  should  be  submitted  to 
arbitration.  That  request  was  met,  as 
two  previous  representations  of  the  same 
kind  were  met  two  years  before,  by  a  re- 
fusali  courteous  iudeed  in  its  terms,  but 
fitill  a  refusal.  The  Spanish  Government 
rested  on  the  authority  of  their  own  officer, 
which  no  doubt  to  a  certain  extent  con- 
flicted with  that  of  the  captain  and  crew, 
and  laid  stress  on  the  discrepancy  in  the 
evidence  given  by  the  captain  on  his  two 
examinations.  According  to  one  of  his 
statements  the  ship  was  said  to  have  gone 
down  almost  immediately.  In  the  other  he 
states  that  he  sailed  between  five  and  six 
miles  before  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
abandon  the  vessel.  The  Spanish  Govern- 
ment refer  also  to  what  they  regard  as  the 
singularity  of  the  captain's  conduct  in  sail- 
ing away  from  port,  being  within  a  mile  of 
land,  with  his  vessel  so  entirely  disabled, 
whereas  if  he  had  run  her  into  harbour  in- 
stead of  standing  out  to  sea,  she  might  pro- 
bably have  been  saved.  I  merely  recapitu- 
late these  arguments  used  by  the  Spanish 
Government,  in  order  that  the  whole  case 
may  be  before  the  House  ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  say  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  in 
either  of  them.  The  British  captain  may 
or  may  not  have  taken  the  wisest  course 
with  a  view  to  save  his  ship  after  she  had 
been  struck.  Even  if  he  did  not,  that 
would  not  affect  materially  the  merits  of 
the  case.    £ut  it  was  not  altogether  un- 
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natural  that  having  been  fired  npon  from 
the  battery,  and  not  knowing  whether  he 
would   be  fired   upon  again,   he   did  not 
choose  to  run  in  under  the  very  guns  of 
the  fort  from   which  the  shots  had  pro- 
ceeded.    And  as  to  the  suggestion  that 
the  ship  was  sunk  by  the    captain,  and 
never  struck  at  all,  I  must  say  that  is  a 
supposition  in  itself  extremely  improbable, 
and  not  a  particle  of  evidence  was  brought 
forward  to  support  it.     The  discrepancy  aa 
to  the  time  during  which  the  vessel  kept 
afloat  is  perhaps  more  serious.     Yet  every- 
body  knows    that   a   statement    may  be 
substantially   true,  and   yet  contain  con- 
siderable inaccuracies  of  detail,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  fair  question  for  a  Court  to  consider 
how  far  such  a  degree  of  in  accuracy  in  de- 
tail would  affect  the  credibility  of  the  cap- 
tain's whole  story.     The   evidence  of  the 
Spanish   officer,  allowing   it  every  credit, 
only  amounts  to  this — that  he  did  not  see 
the  ship  struck,  and  that  he  was  in  a  posi- 
tion  in  which  he  must  have  seen  it  struck, 
he   thinks,   if  such   had   been   the  case. 
Without  imputing  to  hioa  a  desire  to  speak 
inaccurately,  I  must  say  that  his  statement 
is  only  one  made  to  the  best  of  his  know- 
ledge and  belief ;  that  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  he  may  not  have  been  mistaken; 
while,  as  regards  the  captain  and  crew, 
mistake  is  simply   out   of   the   question. 
They  must  have  known  whether  the  vessel 
was    struck    or    not.       Either   they   are 
telling  a  wilful  falsehood — which  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose — or  their  statement 
is   accurate.      I    think,    therefore,    there 
can  be  no  doubt  on  which   side  the  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is.     But  now  comes 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  case.    This  matter 
has  been  argued  over  and  over  again.  We 
adhere  to  our  opinions,  and  the  Spanish 
Government  adhere  to  theirs.     Unhappilji 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal  to  which  all  cases  of  thia 
kind  might  be  referred,  and  there  is  no  In- 
ternational Law  by  which  parties  can  be 
required  to  submit  such  cases  to  arbitratiou. 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  would  be  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits   to   the  civilized 
world  if  such  a  tribunal  existed,  but,  as  it 
does  not,  there  is  only  a  choice  between 
two  courses  when  one  Government  differs 
from  another  on  a  question  of  this  kind. 
You  must  either  let  the  claim  rest,  reserv- 
ing  the  right  to  bring  it   forward  again 
under  more  favourable  circumstances,  «r 
else  you  may  have  recourse  to  force.    The 
enforcing  of  such  a  claim  could  only  M 
effected  by  the  withdrawal  of  diplomfttic 
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relations,  or  by  war.  or  by  making  re- ! 
prisals,  which  latter  proceeding  is  almost 
certain  to  end  in  war.  Now  the  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  relations  is  a  totally 
inadequate  remedy  for  that  which  is  to  be 
cured.  It  shows  that  you  hare  taken 
offence;  but  it  does  not  inflict  any  great 
injury  or  cause  any  great  pressure  upon 
the  Government  with  whom  you  have  a 
difference  ;  and  with  respect  to  war — for  re- 
prisals practically  mean  war — I  need  not  say 
that  a  war  between  two  European  countries 
18  a  very  grave  matter ;  and  if  we  had  gone 
to  war  on  one  single  case  of  this  kind 
without  exhausting  every  other  possible 
means  to  procure  redress  we  should  not 
have  been  supported  by  public  opinion, 
either  in  this  country  or  in  Europe.  We 
must  not  exaggerate  the  importance  of 
this  transaction,  which,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability arose  from  an  accident,  and  which 
is  not  one  involving  the  life  or  liberty  of 
any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects.  Taking 
our  view  of  the  question,  it  was  unques- 
tionably a  case  of  great  carelessness,  and 
called  for  pecuniary  compensation,  but  it  is 
not  necessary  to  presume  that  the  Spanish 
authorities  have  acted  in  bad  faith.  No 
doubt  they  have  shown  a  bias  to  their  own 
side.  They  have  believed  the  statements 
of  their  officers  rather  than  the  state- 
ments of  the  persons  on  board  the  ship, 
and  have  decided  in  their  own  favour  on 
exceedingly  inadequate  evidence  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  infer 
from  this  single  case  a  determination  on 
their  part  to  refuse  justice.  There  is 
another  point  of  view  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  House.  The  risk  of  a 
war  with  Spain  may  be  thought  very 
lightly  of,  but  are  you  prepared  to  lay 
down  one  rule  of  conduct  with  respect  to 
a  weak  Power  and  another  with  respect 
to  a  strong  Power?  Suppose  this  ques- 
tion had  arisen  between  England  and 
Russia,  or  France,  or  the  United  States, 
I  do  not  think  that  anybody  in  this  House, 
under  such  circumstances,  would  have  sup- 
ported the  Government  of  the  day  in  en- 
forcing by  war  reparation  for  the  injury. 
If  then  the  House  thinks  with  me  that 
this  is  not  a  case  that  would  justify  war, 
I  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  tell  me 
what  steps  should  be  taken  ?  It  would  be 
useless  to  go  over  and  over  the  same 
ground  in  addressing  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment ;  but  I  have  not  written  a  line  con- 
veying any  intention  to  recede  from  this 
claim,  or  expressing  any  change  of  opinion 
about  it ;  still,  I  am  not  prepared  at  pre- 


sent to  take  up  the  question  again.  Pos- 
sibly another  Spanish  Administration  may 
see  matters  in  a  different  point  of  view.  We 
may  remember  some  events  which  are  within 
our  recent  experience.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  are  not  supposed  to  be 
backward  in  pressing  claims  which  they 
deem  to  be  well  founded,  or  in  resenting 
any  attack  on  the  dignity  of  their  country; 
but  it  will  be  recollected  that  when,  in 
respect  to  the  matter  of  the  Alabama,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  asked  for 
arbitration,  and  when  that  demand  was  re- 
fused, they  did  not  withdraw  their  Minister 
from  London,  or  threaten  war.  I  do  not 
see  why  we.  in  a  matter  of  very  much  smaller 
importance,  should  not  act  with  the  same 
degree  of  forbearance.  Again,  the  Spanish 
Government  may  have,  in  their  turn,  some 
claims  ogainst  us — something  which  they 
may  think  a  grievance,  and  which  we  do 
not  view  in  the  same  light.  In  such  a  case, 
if  a  demand  for  arbitration  were  made,  and 
we  should  be  ready  to  comply  with  it,  we 
might  fairly  insist  on  the  matters  submitted 
to  arbitration  including  the  claims  we  have 
against  them.  I  do  not  say  that  I  should 
necessarily  take  the  same  view  if  grievances 
of  this  kind  were  multiplied.  A  single  in- 
stance of  an  act  such  as  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House  may  be  re- 
ferred to  mistake,  but  if  a  multitude  of 
such  cases  occurred  one  after  the  other  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  take  the  same 
view  of  the  matter.  That,  however,  is 
not  a  question  now  to  be  considered.  I 
can  only  assure  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man that,  having  entirely  acquiesced  in 
the  justice  of  this  claim,  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  let  the  subject  drop,  if  I  only  see 
an  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it  in  a 
satisfactory  manner,  and  I  trust  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will  not  press  his  Motion, 
which  in  any  case  cannot  lead  to  any  satis- 
factory result. 

Mr.  NE  ate  thought  it  would  have  been 
difficult  to  make  a  more  unsatisfactory  ex- 
planation than  that  which  had  been  offered 
by  the  Foreign  Secretary,  or  one  more  cal- 
culated to  place  this  country  in  an  undig- 
nified position  with  respect  to  foreign 
nations.  The  noble  Lord  did  not  say  whe- 
ther he  intended  to  press  this  question  or 
not ;  but  he  seemed  to  hope  that  some  of 
his  countrymen  would  commit  an  act  of 
injustice  against  Spain  in  order  that  this 
question  might  be  considered  in  the  form 
of  a  "set-off"  against  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. That  was  the  position  in  which 
this  question  was  left  at  present.     The 
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noble  Lord  was  clearly  bound  to  insist  upon 
arbitration,  or  else  act  in  the  same  manner 
as  was  done  in  reference  to  the  Danish 
claims.  He  thought  the  noble  Lord  was 
bound  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
owners. 

Sm  ROBERT  PEEL :  I  am  desirous 
of  occupying  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
a  very  short  time  on  this  matter,  to  bring 
before  its  notice  one  or  two  points  which 
have  been  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
the  debate.  I  think  the  right  hon  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr. 
Headlam)  put  the  facts  of  the  case  in  a 
very  clear  and  temperate  manner  ;  but  I 
very  much  agree  with  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford,  that  the  reply  of  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary  was  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  rery  unsatisfactory. 
We  all,  both  the  House  and  the  country, 
are  disposed  to  place  every  confidence  in 
the  management  of  Foreign  Affairs  by  the 
noble  Lord  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  state- 
ment he  has  made  to-day  with  regard  to 
this  matter,  only  involving,  as  he  says, 
some  £200  or  £300,  could  have  been  ex- 
pected to  fall  from  one  who  fills  the  posi- 
tion and  enjoys  the  reputation  of  the  noble 
Lord.  He  admits  to  a  great  extent  that 
the  statement  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
is  not  true.  It  is  alleged  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  firing  at  the  vessel,  and  he 
says  also  that  the  arguments  of  the  Spanish 
Government  are  worthless.  Now,  he  ad- 
mits he  adopted  the  policy  of  Lords  Russell 
and  Clarendon.  That  was  in  July  1866; 
but  between  that  time  and  October  1866,  a 
great  change  seems  to  have  come  over  the 
views  of  the  noble  Lord,  because  before  he 
distinctly  stated  in  a  despatch,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  press  the  matter  any  further, 
and  what  does  he  say  now  ?  lie  says  there 
are  two  ways  of  acting.  Let  us  wait  until 
a  good  opportunity  arises  for  pressing  the 
cases.  Let  us  wait  till  Spain  may  have  a 
case  against  us,  and  then  we  may  set-off 
the  one  against  the  other.  Now,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  quite  the  way  in  which  a  case 
of  this  kind  ought  to  be  treated.  We  have 
had  more  than  one  such  case  with  the 
Spanish  Government  of  late.  The  Spanish 
Government  is  really  behaving  to  this  coun- 
try in  a  manner  that  we  cannot  much 
longer  refrain  from  seriously  taking  in  hand. 
Here  is  a  case  which  occurred  in  1864 ; 
and  from  that  period  till  the  present,  al- 
though the  testimony  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities is  admitted  by  three  British  Mini- 
sters to  be  worthless,  yet,  because  the 
matter  is  comparatively  insignificant,  the 
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noble  Lord  is  prepared  to  forego  the  posi- 
tion he  might  have  assumed  had  he  urged 
this  claim  on  the  Spanish  Govei^ment 
as  he  should  have  done.  But,  saja  the 
noble  Lord,  suppose  Russia  or  the  United 
States,  or  France,  had  done  this  act,  woold 
we  press  it  upon  them  ?  Tet,  although 
we  would  not  press  such  a  claim  against 
those  powerful  States,  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman wishes  us  to  press  it  against  Spain 
merely  because  Spain  is  weak.  Now, 
Sir,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  Russia,  if  the 
case  had  been  put  to  them  so  clearly  as  this 
case  has  been  in  these  Papers,  and  if  the 
right  was  so  clearly  in  favour  of  the  own- 
ers as  it  appears  to  be,  they  would  at  once 
have  acknowledged  the  claim  for  conopen* 
sation.  But  such  is  not  always  the  policj 
which  the  Government  the  noble  Lord  re- 
presents has  followed.  What  was  the  case 
of  the  Cagliari?  In  that  case,  becaoBe 
Naples  was  a  weak  Power,  we  insisted 
upon  justice  being  done.  When  the  case 
was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  Lord  Clarendon  said 
it  was  important  to  a  maritime  Power  like 
England  that  we  should  not  allow  any  act 
of  illegality  on  the  high  seas,  respecting 
which  we  were  entitled  to  interfere,  to  pass 
unnoticed,  but,  if  necessary,  avenge  it, 
though  it  was  also  necessary  that  we 
should  be  in  the  right  and  that  we  should 
be  able  to  put  forward  such  a  claim  as 
could  be  satisfactorily  proved  according  to 
the  Law  of  Nations.  That  is  what  Lord 
Clarendon  clearly  laid  down  as  the  law  of 
this  country,  and  it  would  be  more  be- 
fitting the  position  of  the  noble  Lord  that 
he  should  adopt  siich  a  rule  than  say  "Let 
us  wait  until  Spain  has  a  claim  against  ui 
which  we  can  use  as  a  set-oflf  against  oor 
own."  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  if  we 
had  shown  that  wc  would  consent  to  no 
prolongation  of  the  settlement  of  this  mat- 
ter we  should  have  obtained  it  before  thi*. 
The  attempts  to  deny  the  firing  of  the 
shot  and  the  imputations  which  have  been 
cast  upon  the  captain  of  the  vessel  are  cer- 
tainly hardly  worthy  of  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment. The  Spanish  Government  hare 
attempted  to  resist  the  claims  of  the  own- 
ers of  the  Mermaid,  first  of  all  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  on  the 
part  of  the  crew.  They  urged  that  the 
crew  wished  to  defraud  the  insurance  com- 
panies. I  do  not  understand  how  it  w 
that  the  Spanish  Government  should  emc(i 
such  extreme  tenderness  and  anxiety  lof 
the  protection  of  companies  or  indinduais 
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from  fraud.  The  Spanish  Ooyernment  do 
not  pretend  to  any  knowledge  on  the  suh- 
jeet ;  hut  they  urge  that  they  have  reafion 
to  hel^ve  that  the  vessel  was  scuttled 
and  sunk  with  a  view  to  defrauding  the 
Maritime  Insurance  companies.  But  the 
Spanish  Government  should  look  at  home 
hefore  hringing  such,  as  I  helieve  them  to 
he,  unfounded  accusations  against  British 
suhjects,  and  reflect  upon  their  own  treat- 
ment of  the  poor  unfortunate  hondholders 
who  have  heen  defrauded  of  their  rights. 
I  merely  rose,  Sir,  for  the  purpose  of 
urging  the  nohle  Lord  not  to  allow  the 
settlement  of  this  question  to  he  prolonged. 
Three  Foreign  Ministers — Lord  Russell, 
Lord  Clarendon,  and  the  noble  Lord  him- 
self— have  had  this  matter  in  hand.  It 
has  been  dragging  on  since  1864,  and  I 
think  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the 
noble  Lord  should  bring  the  matter  be- 
fore the  Government  in  a  manner  that 
Tvould  lead  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  the  claims  which  have  been  made  on 
the  part  of  the  owners  of  this  ship. 

Mr.  B.  C.  EGERTON  thought  that 
the  arguments  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  and  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Oxford  were  very 
unfair  as  regarded  their  reference  to  the 
policy  adopted  by  his  noble  Friend.  As 
the  Papers  on  the  subject  would  show,  his 
noble  Friend  had  not  been  in  office  three 
days  before  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
Spanish  Government  to  the  subject.  His 
noble  Friend  in  his  despatch  on  that  occa- 
sion used  these  words — 

"In  conclusion,  I  have  to  obserye  that  no 
reason  appears  to  exist  why  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Temment  should  abandon  the  position  which  they 
hare  taken  up  in  this  matter ;  inasmuch  as  the 
eyidence  appears  to  show  that  reparation  is  due 
from  the  Spanish  Goyernment  for  a  great  iigury 
inflicted  by  the  act  of  Spanish  authorities  upon  a 
British  ressel  which  appears  to  bo  proved,  by  clear 
and  credible  testimony,  to  have  complied  with  the 
requisites  of  the  Spanish  law,  and  not  to  haye 
di*$regarded  them  ;  and  to  have  been,  after  and  not- 
withstanding such  compliance  (though  doubtless 
through  inadyertence),  fired  at  with  ball,  and 
consequently  sunk.'' 

If  he  wanted  any  proof  that  the  honour 
and  the  property  of  the  people  of  this 
country  were  safe  in  the  hands  of  his 
noble  Friend,  he  would  appeal  to  what 
had  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Victoria 
where  ample  redress  had  been  made  for 
the  injury  inflicted.  His  noble  Friend  had 
not  been  slow  to  act  in  this  case ;  but,  as 
his  noble  Friend  had  pointed  out,  there 
were  only  two  modes  by  which  we  could 
exact   reparation  —  one  was  the  serious 


^matter  of  going  to  war,  and  the  second 
was  to  wait  for  a  suitable  opportunity  of 
representing  our  injury  to  the  Spanish 
Government  and  insisting  upon  reparation 
being  made.  The  House  might  depend 
upon  it  that  when  that  opportunity  did 
occur  his  noble  Friend  would  not  be  back- 
ward in  insisting  upon  the  satisfaction  of 
our  claims. 

Mr.  MILNER  GIBSON  trusted  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  would  not,  after  the 
statement  of  the  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  press  his 
Amendment  to  a  division.  He  happened 
to  have  heard  something  about  these 
matters  wImu  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
they  had  left  a  strong  impression  in  his 
mind  as  to  the  general  inconvenience 
which  had  been  experienced  by  merchant 
vessels  for  some  time  past.  Our  merchant 
vessels  had  been  compelled  to  show  their 
colours  on  passing  within  a  marine  league 
of  the  Spanish  forts  under  pain  of  being 
fired  at.  Even  when  this  regulation  was 
complied  with,  the  colours  were  not  seen 
and  the  vessels  were  fired  at,  several  lives 
having  before  now  been  lost  from  this 
cause.  The  late  Government  concluded 
an  agreement  with  Spain  which  was  signed 
at  Madrid,  in  March,  1865,  by  which  the 
observance  of  this  formality  on  the  part 
of  merchant  vessels  passing  Spanish  forts 
in  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  was  abolished. 
It  was,  he  thought,  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation that  we  had  succeeded  in  getting 
rid  of  a  very  troublesome  and  useless  for- 
mality— a  formality  which  had  led  to  the 
unfortunate  embarrassment  under  discus- 
sion. He  trusted  that  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  not  think  it  necessary  to  make  the 
House  of  Commons  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  forcing  their  opinion  in  the  shape 
of  a  formal  Resolution  upon  the  Executive, 
After  the  speech  made  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  House  might,  he  believed,  safely  leave 
the  matter  in  his  hands.  For  his  own 
part  having  listened  with  attention  to  the 
noble  Lord's  speech,  and  having  previously 
informed  himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case, 
he  thought  the  noble  Lord  had  fully  ad- 
mitted not  only  the  justice  of  the  claims 
made  on  the  part  of  this  country,  but  also 
the  force  of  the  arguments  employed  by 
his  right  hon.  Friend. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraton. 
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INDU  OFFICE— STATE  ENTERTAIN- 

MENT  TO  THE  SULTAN, 

MOTION   FOB  AN   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  H.  B.  SHERIDAN  then  rose  to 
call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
arrangements  for  the  ball  to  the  Sultan 
had  been  carried  out.  He  said  he  was 
aware  that  he  was  about  to  do  that  which 
was  not  customary  for  many  hon.  Members 
to  do,  ond  that  was,  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion from  a  public  Department;  and  it  was 
well  known  that  all  persons  who  sought 
information  of  such  Departments  were  not 
generally  popular,  but  were  gentlemen 
mostly  to  be  avoided.  He  was^rrj  that 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  represented  the 
India  Office  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
decline  to  reply  to  a  series  of  Questions 
which  he  put  to  him  at  an  earlier  stage  of 
the  sitting.  A  day  or  two  ago  he  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  that  there  was  to  be  a 
State  Entertainment  given  by  the  Indian 
Council  to  the  Sultan  and  the  Pasha.  Along 
with  other  hon.  Members  he  learnt  this 
with  surprise,  as  the  subject  had  been  kept 
quiet.  He,  accordingly,  asked  certain  ques- 
tions respecting  the  entertainment,  partly 
from  curiosity,  and  partly  with  a  view  to 
elicit  information.  He  was  told  that  there 
were  2,000  or  3,000  tickets  about  to  be 
issued ;  but  that  those  tickets  could  not  be 
issued  to  Lords  or  Commons,  because  there 
were  certain  other  persons  who  had  a  prior 
claim  upon  them.  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  had  determined  to  submit  a  Motion  to 
the  House,  and  he  knew  that  several  hon. 
Members  approved  of  that  Motion,  and 
therefore  he  was  fortified  in  the  course  he 
was  taking.  He  intended  to  move  for  a 
list  of  those  persons  who  had  been  invited 
to  this  entertainment,  and  also  an  account 
of  the  expenses  incurred  by  it.  No  doubt 
the  thanks  of  this  House  were  due  to  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  for  the  intentions  which 
he  had  exhibited  in  reference  to  the  Sultan 
and  the  Pasha ;  but  those  intentions  had 
not  been  carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which 
they  had  been  devised.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  had  allowed  this  affair  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  that  inner  circle  of  officials 
who  marred  and  made  a  mess  of  everything 
they  had  to  do  with.  The  proposal  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  was  that,  in  contradis- 
tinction of  the  private  parties  given  to  the 
Sultan  and  the  Pasha,  a  national  or  State 
Entertainment  should  be  given  to  them  as 
an  indication  of  national  respect,  and,  of 
course,  no  Member  of  the  House  could  object 

that ;  for  so  important  was  it  that  the 


entente  cordidle  with  the  Pasha  of  Egypt 
should  be  preserved,  that  no  expense  or 
trouble  should  be  spared  by  this  country  to 
render  his  reception  a  fitting  one.«  The 
dominions  of  the  Pasha  were  the  high  road 
to  India  ;  and  we  depended  necessarily  a 
good  deal  upon  the  good  faith  of  tbat 
potentate,  and  the  importance  attaching  to 
his  position  might  be  best  estimated  when 
they  considered  that  France  and  England 
had,  for  a  certain  time,  been  running  a  sort 
of  race  with  each  other  to  see  who  shoald 
secure  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  bond 
of  amity  with  that  important  personage. 
As  to  the  Sultan,  songs  had  been  sung  in 
his  praise,  and  they  had  vied  with  each  other 
in  doing  honour  to  that  powerful  monarch. 
But,  however  excellent  the  intentions  of 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  had  been,  thej 
would  have  been  still  more  praiseworthy  if 
he  had  so  timed  the  entertainment  as  thit 
it  would  have  been  possible  for  the  Pasha 
of  Egypt  to  have  accepted  the  invitation 
to  be  present.  It  had  been  suggested  hj 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  that  the  entertain- 
ment should  be  given  at  the  public  ei- 
pense,  or  rather  that  the  people  of  India 
should  be  charged  with  the  cost.  Whether 
the  Council  of  India  had  the  power  or  the 
right  to  appropriate  the  resources  of  India 
to  such  a  purpose  was  a  question  which  he 
was  not  then  prepared  to  discuss.  Part  of 
the  entertainment  was  to  consist  of  ahali; 
but  it  appeared  from  a  communication 
which  he  had  received  on  the  subject  that 
there  was  no  room  whatever  at  the  India 
Office  in  which  a  ball  could  be  given,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  temporary  e^e^ 
tious  of  wood,  highly  decorated,  had  to  he 
constructed,  and  the  expense  of  the  en* 
tertainment  was  thus  most  wantonly  and 
culpably  increased  to  an  extent  entirely 
disproportioned  to  the  occasion.  They  had 
been  told  that  this  State  Entertainment 
was  to  be  given  by  the  Government  of 
India.  His  idea  of  the  Government  of 
India  was,  that  the  Queen,  Lords,  and 
Commons  constituted  the  governing  power 
of  India,  who  merely  delegated  their  ex- 
ecutive functions  to  the  Council  of  India. 
If  he  rightly  interpreted  the  meaning  of 
the  words  **  governing  power  of  India, 
the  givers  of  this  entertainment  were  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  and  he  wished  to 
know  how  it  was  that  those  who,  in  theory 
at  least,  were  the  hosts,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity whatever  of  being  present  ?  They 
had  been  told  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  that  if  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were  to  be  invited  to  this  State  cere- 
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monial,  they  would  be  unable  to  invite 
those  other  persons  who  bad  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  India.  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  said  he  had  only  one  objection  to 
inviting  the  Lords  and  Commons,  and  that 
was,  that  in  all  probability  they  would 
accept  the  invitation,  and  that  in  that  case 
there  would  be  too  many.  That  was  the 
only  excuse  which  had  been  given  on  the 
subject,  but  surely  that  was  not  an  ex- 
cuse with  which  the  House  or  the  country 
would  be  satisfied.  It  was  intended  that 
officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  Diplomatique  should  be 
present ;  but  the  army  and  navy  were  not 
the  governing  power  of  India,  and  as  for 
the  Corps  Diplomatique,  the  Sultan  had 
seen  them  before  over  and  over  again,  and 
he  did  not  think  it  would  distress  the  mind 
of  that  illustrious  person  very  much  if 
they  were  not  invited  at  all.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  said  that  if  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  were  invited  at  least  1,000 
Members  of  the  Legislature  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  invitation ;  and,  with  a 
lady's  ticket  for  each,  that  would  take 
2,000  out  of  the  3,000  guests  who  were  to 
he  invited.  It  very  seldom  happened  how- 
ever, that  all  the  Members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture availed  themselves  of  opportunities  of 
this  sort  ;  and  he  was  sure  he  would  be 
supported  in  the  assertion  that  had  they 
all  been  invited  not  more  than  700  per- 
sons belonging  to  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment would  have  attended,  which,  with 
700  ladies'  tickets,  would  have  made  a 
total  of  1,400,  leaving  600  tickets  for  the 
Corps  Diplomatique  and  1,000  for  the 
Council  of  India  to  dispose  of  in  compli- 
mentary invitations.  The  House  would 
have  been  quite  satisfied,  however,  if  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  told  them  frankly 
that  he  had  only  300  tickets  for  that 
House,  and  250  for  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  they  would  have  been  content  to  have 
had  them  distributed  amongst  them  by 
ballot  or  by  any  of  the  usual  modes 
of  distribution.  The  Sultan  might  be 
deeply  interested  in  seeing  the  officers  of 
their  army  and  navy,  and  the  members  of 
the  Corps  Diplomatique  ;  but  the  Members 
of  the  Legislature,  had  they  been  invited, 
would,  he  was  sure,  have  been  objects  of 
more  interest  and  observation  to  the  Sultan 
than  any  other  persons  who  might  have 
been  present.  He  accused  the  Council  of 
India  of  great  remissness  in  the  course 
which  they  had  pursued.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons which  had  been  alleged  for  not  invit- 
ing the  Members  of  the  Legislature  was, 
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that  the  Lords  and  Commons  did  not 
dance,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  the 
persons  invited  to  meet  the  Sultan  should 
be  able  to  dance,  and  in  that  way  to  amuse 
his  Imperial  Majesty.  What  could  be  more 
supremely  ridiculous  ?  Did  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  suppose  that  every  one  who  had 
been  invited  was  an  expert  and  nimble 
dancer  ?  But  who  had  informed  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
could  not  dance  ?  Who  had  informed  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  the  Sultan,  with 
whom  gravity  was  a  matter  of  religious 
belief,  and  who  rarely  moved  the  muscles 
of  his  face,  would  put  in  vigorous  motion 
the  muscles  of  his  legs  and  feet  in  order  to 
execute  a  Highland  fling  or  a  double-shuffle 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  himself  ?  All 
this  was  simply  ridiculous.  He  had  been 
informed  of  the  case  of  an  hon.  Member 
who  sat  on  that  (the  Opposition)  side  of 
the  House,  who,  having  voted  with  the 
Government  during  the  Session,  had  a 
ticket  given  to  him  for  the  entertainment 
that  morning.  He  had  also  heard  of  a 
case  where  a  clerk  in  the  India  Office 
had  obtained  tickets  for  himself,  his  wife, 
his  wife's  sister,  his  wife's  brother,  and 
the  whole  kit  of  them,  haying  seven  tickets 
in  all.  He  hoped  the  House  would  not 
think  that  he  had  brought  this  matter  for- 
ward in  any  personal  spirit,  for  he  never 
went  to  entertainments  of  this  sort ;  but 
because  he  believed  that,  as  the  matter 
had  been  arranged,  it  was  a  direct  way  of 
affronting  the  Sultan  and  of  affronting 
both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That "  to  the  end 
of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words  "  an 
humhle  Address  he  presented  to  Her  Majesty, 
that  She  will  he  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  Ilouse,  a 
List  of  the  Persons  invited  to  meet  the  Sultan  at 
the  State  Entertainment  to.  be  given  to  His  Ma- 
jesty by  the  Indian  Government," — {Mir,  Henry 
B,  Sheridan,) 

-^instead  thereof. 

Mr.  CLAT  said,  it  might  be  thought 
by  some  that  our  reputation  for  national 
hospitality  did  not  stand  very  high ;  but  it 
was  hardly  likely  to  be  increased  by  a 
special  request  on  the  part  of  a  Member 
of  that  House  to  have  such  a  bill  of  costs 
published.  The  hon.  Member  said,  that 
was  an  entertainnient  given  by  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament;  but  where  a  family 
of  entertainers  was  very  large  indeed,  it 
was,  he  believed,  very  general  that  they 
should  not  all  of  them  dine  at  the  table. 
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Their  own  good  taste  induced  them  not  to 
crowd  the  limited  space  available  for  their 
guests.  He  should  not,  therefore,  corn- 
lain  of  not  being  invited  to  that  State 
all,  but  he  should  rather  object  to  the 
list  being  published,  bo  that  everybody 
might  know  that  he  was  one  of  those  who 
had  not  been  honoured  with  an  invitation. 
Those  who,  like  himself,  were  not  invited 
would  rather  not  have  the  fact  mentioned. 
The  great  potentates,  whom  the  country 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining,  had,  he 
believed,  felt  deeply  the  universal  enthu- 
siasm with  which  they  were  received,  and 
regarded  the  spontaneous  expression  of 
the  national  welcome  as  worth  more  than 
nil  the  pageants  and  ceremonies  which 
had  marked  their  sojourn  among  us.  He 
trusted  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Dudley  would  not  be  acceded  to. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  rose  with 
great  reluctance  to  address  the  Committee; 
but,  after  anxious  and  careful  reflection, 
he  thought  be  should  not  be  doing  his  duty 
if  he  did  not  express  his  feelings  on  that 
subject.  As  to  the  lists  of  the  guests  who 
had  been  invited  to  that  entertainment,  he 
regarded  it  as  a  matter  of  secondary  im- 
portance. He  placed  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  high  character  and  fine  sense 
of  honour  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Council  of  India,  and  should  believe, 
in  spite  of  certain  sinister  rumours,  that  in 
their  selection  of  the  persons  to  be  invited 
they  had  been  actuated  by  no  motives  of 
partiality.  There  was  another  question  far 
more  important  than  that  which  referred 
to  the  persons  who  had  been  invited,  and 
that  was,  how  could  the  Secretary  for 
India  reconcile  it  to  himself  to  tax  the 
people  of  India  for  an  entertainment  to  the 
Sultan  and  Viceroy  ?  It  might  be  a  very 
proper  thing  for  those  who  were  connected 
with  India  to  give  such  an  entertainment, 
hut  why  should  the  poor  toiling  peasant 
be  called  upon  to  pay  for  it  ?  If  the 
officers  of  the  army  desired  to  exercise 
hospitality  towards  any  one  to  whom  they 
wished  to  show  respect,  the  expenses 
would  be  defrayed  by  subscriptions  among 
themselves,  and  would  not  be  raised  by 
levying  a  sum  of  money  from  the  pay  of 
the  soldiers.  Why,  then,  should  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  and  his  Council 
spend  the  money  wrung  from  the  people  of 
India  on  such  an  entertainment  ?  The 
question  was  one  of  great  importance,  and 
though  the  amount  was  small  the  attention 
of  the  country  would  be  directed  to  the 
subject.  What  a  handle  for  sarcasm  it 
Mr.  Clay 


would  give  to  writers  in  the  Native  press 
of  India,  many  of  whom  were  not  over  fa- 
vourable to  England,  when  calliog  public 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  while  thousands 
of  persons  were  dying  of  famine  in  India, 
succour  and  relief  came  tardily  and  slowlj 
from  Calcutta,  while  even  England  was  not 
hasty  in  giving  proof  of  her  generosity;  but 
when  it  was  a  question  of  giving  an  enter- 
tainment which  might  be  partaken  of  bj 
people  in  London,  £10,000,  £15,000,  or 
£20,000 — a  portion  of  the  amount  raised 
by  the  heavy  taxation  in  India — was  ax- 
pended  without  the  least  compunotion. 

Question,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to 
be  left  out,  stand  part  of  the  Question,"  put 
and  agreed  to. 

THE  BIRMINGHAM  RIOTS. 
OBSERTATIONS. 

Mb.  WHALLEY,  in  calling  attentioo 
to  the  disturbances  which  had  lately  taken 
place  between  the  Protestant  and  Catholic 
residents  of  Birmingham,  said,  that  the 
subject  was  a  serious  one,  because  a  sus- 
picion had  arisen,  owing  to  the  manner  io 
which  some  of  the  rioters  who  had  attached 
Mr.  Murphy  had  been  dealt  with,  that  the 
magistrates  were  not  inclined  to  afford  the 
protection  to  Protestants  which  they  con- 
sidered they  had  a  right  to  expect.    la 
consequence  of  the  absence  of  such  protec- 
tion a  number  of  the  Protestant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  had 
associated  themselves    together,  and  had 
issued  au  address  or  warning  to  the  Catho- 
lics, that,  inasmuch  as  they  had  failed  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  the  magistrates, 
they    were   determined   to  take  the  lair 
into  their  own  hands.     They  naturally  felt 
irritated  because  the  Mayor  had  not  only 
refused  the  Town  Hall  to  Mr.  Murphy  after 
it  had  been  granted  to  Dr.  Manning,  but 
had  suffered  the  Catholic  mob  to  pull  down 
the    walls    of   the   building   which   Ur. 
Murphy's  friends  were  desirous  of  erecting 
for  a  lecture  room.      He  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  latter  act  had  been  done 
at  the  express  instigation  of  the  priests, 
who  possessed  great  influence   over  the 
Irish  Roman   Catholics  in    Birmingham. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  acts  of  those  persons 
had  been  carried  to  an  extent  much  beyond 
what  was  generally  known  or  believed,  sod 
the  impression  was  that  the  Birmingham 
magistrates  had  permitted  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  mob  to  behave  with  impunity,  in 
order  that  Murphy  might  be  driven  from  the 
town.    Having  idready  denounced  the  coo- 
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daot  of  tboae  persons  in  the  House,  and  re- 
membering that  an  exciting  election  contest 
was  now  going  on  in  the  town,  he  had 
thought  proper  to  recommend  peace  and 
quietness  to  all  persons.  All  that  was 
required  was  an  assurance  from  the  Home 
Secretary  in  that  House  that  the  Protes- 
tants of  Birmingham  should  have  equal 
rights  with  the  Catholics  to  promulgate 
their  opinions;  and  that  so  long  as  they 
did  so  quietly  and  peaceably  they  should 
be  protected  by  the  law,  and  that 
upon  such  an  assurance  being  given  the 
apprehension  and  dissatisfaction  which 
now  existed  would  cease.  What  Mr. 
Murphy  and  his  friends  desired  was  to 
enlighten  the  people  with  respect  to  cer- 
tain tenets  and  practices  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion;  and  if  the  Home  Secre- 
tary felt  inclined  to  take  upon  himself  the 
responsibility  of  keeping  them  in  igno- 
rance upon  such  subjects,  he  hoped  he 
would  not  hesitate  to  avow  his  opinions. 

PRISON  MINISTERS  ACT. 
OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  MaoEYOY  called  attention  to  the 
necessity  for  putting  this  Act  more  gene- 
rally in  operation  in  various  prisons  in  this 
oountry.  He  observed  that  there  were  at 
present  large  numbers  of  persons  who  had 
been  convicted  of  various  offences  in  the 
prisons  of  the  country,  and  he  regretted  to 
say  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  them 
were  Irish  Roman  Catholics.  The  day 
was  gone  by  when  it  was  necessary  to 
debate  in  that  House  whether  it  was  right 
or  wrong  to  attempt  to  reform  criminals. 
This  was  not  a  question  between  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  but  between 
sound  sense  and  prejudice.  The  fact  was 
that,  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the  magis- 
trates to  enforce  this  act  and  appoint 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains,  some  thousands 
of  prisoners  of  that  persuasion  were  at 
present  deprived  of  the  chance  of  reforma- 
tion through  being  deprived  of  the  instruc- 
tions and  exhortations  of  the  priests  of 
their  religion;  and  he  must  say  that,  con- 
sidering  the  beneficial  effect  which  the 
prison  management  of  Ireland  had  upon 
criminals,  he  was  surprised  that  the  Act 
empowering  the  magistrates  to  appoint 
Roman  Catholic  chaplains  had  not  been 
pat  more  generally  into  operation.  He 
would  appeal  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department  whether  the  time 
had  not  arrived  for  calling  on  the  magis- 
trsttM  throughout  the  country  to  take  steps 


for  putting  in  more  vigorous  operation  the 
spirit  of  tho  Acts  of  1863? 

Me.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  answer 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Member,  must 
remind  him  that  the  Act  was  urged  on 
Parliament  only  as  a  permissive  measure, 
to  be  worked  entirely  by  the  local  magis- 
tracy, and  that  no  pressure  was  to  be  put 
upon  them  to  bring  it  into  operation.  But 
permissive  Acts  had  had  this  fatal  defect 
within  them,  that  if  they  did  not  operate 
in  a  particular  direction,  those  who  were 
in  favour  of  them  immediately  raised  a 
new  grievance,  and  called  for  an  Act  of 
a  compulsory  character.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  if,  as  matters  at  present  stood,  he 
were  to  interfere  with  the  local  magis- 
trates, and  to  press  upon  them  to  carry 
out  the  Act  more  vigorously,  he  would 
be  taking  upon  himself  a  power  which 
was  not  given  to  him  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. No  good  would  result  from  at- 
tempting to  advise  and  control  persons 
when  authority  for  doing  so  did  not 
exist.  That  being  so,  if  he  were  to 
make  proposals  in  connection  with  this 
matter  to  the  magistrates  they  would  be 
objected  to  and  not  obeyed.  He  had  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Act  was  not 
gradually  coming  into  operation,  so  as  to 
insure  to  all  prisoners  the  assistance  of 
ministers  of  their  own  denomination.  He 
knew  of  no  instance  in  which  clergymen 
of  any  denomination  were  refused  ad- 
mittance. No  doubt  the  prison  authori- 
ties, in  some  places,  went  much  further 
than  they  did  in  others.  For  instance, 
in  certain  prisons  all  the  prisoners  were 
allowed  to  assemble  together  and  join  in 
the  celebration  of  all  the  rites  enjoined  by 
their  religion,  including  the  sacraments. 
But  this  practice  was  not  carried  out  in 
other  gaols.  Free  admission  was,  how- 
ever, given  in  all  the  prisons  to  ministers 
of  all  religious  denominations.  He  felt 
strongly,  and  he  had  expressed  the  feel- 
ing, that  every  prisoner  should  receive 
the  benefit  of  the  religious  instruction  of 
his  clergyman.  None  should  be  deterred 
from  the  exertise  of  their  religious  rites 
because  they  had  committed  crimes  and 
were  put  in  gaol.  But  unless  some  prin- 
ciple were  laid  down  either  with  reference 
to  the  number  of  prisoners  or  other  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  gaols,  it 
was  impossible  for  any  central  authority 
to  lay  down  a  compulsory  rule  which  must 
be  within  the  limits  of  the  Act.  His  own 
impression  was,  that  Parliament  having 
thought  proper  to  legislate  in  this  par- 
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ticular  direction,  the  best  course  would 
be  to  leave  it  to  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  to  act  fairly  towards  the  pri- 
soners, rather  than  to  legislate  anew  in 
the  meantime,  and  thereby  raise  new 
conflicts  and  feelings  that  had  better  be 
kept  in  abeyance.  With  respect  to  the 
Question  put  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterboroagh,  which,  as  he  understood  it, 
was  whether,  as  far  as  Government  were 
concerned,  they  would  see  that  due  pro- 
tection was  given  to  all  parties,  whether 
Gatiiolic  or  Protestant,  who  did  nothing 
in  violation  of  the  law,  he  need  say  little 
in  reply.  As  he  understood  the  matter, 
if  persons  chose  to  deliver  controversial 
lectures  which  were  in  themselves  legal 
they  would  be  protected  by  the  laws. 
Whatever  they  did,  so  long  as  they  did 
not  violate  the  law,  they  would  be  pro- 
tected. He  trusted  nobody  in  England 
would  ever  have  occasion  to  complain  that 
the  law  was  not  put  in  force  to  protect 
persons  who  were  not  acting  illegally.  He 
had  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  case 
would  be  otherwise  in  Birmingham.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  local  magistrates  to 
afford  protection  to  those  who  kept  within 
the  law  ;  and,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
if  an  application  were  made  to  him  for 
assistance  in  cases  where  persons  were  not 
violating  the  law  he  should  feel  it  his  duty 
to  afford  them  protection. 

Mb.  MAGUIEE  said,  he  believed  that 
in  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  gaols 
of  the  country  were  chaplains  of  all  de- 
nominations appointed  by  the  magistrates 
or  free  access  allowed  to  Roman  Catholic 
priests.  Ireland  showed  a  much  better 
example  in  this  respect.  Protestant  clergy- 
men were  to  be  found  in  every  gaol  in 
that  country,  although  the  number  of  Pro- 
testant prisoners  might  not  be  larger  than 
ten.  The  Protestants  were  a  minority  in 
Ireland,  and  yet  they  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  full  religious  privileges,  nor 
did  the  Eoman  Catholics  grudge  them  this 
privilege.  He  contended  that  the  same 
boon  should  be  extended  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  England,  who  -^ere  the  mino- 
rity ;  but  who  had  as  much  a  right  to  have 
their  religious  feelings  respected  as  had 
the  Protestants  of  Ireland.  The  good  that 
was  done  by  the  admission  of  clergymen 
to  gaols  to  minister  to  the  spiritual  wants 
of  persons  of  the  same  denomination  was 
incalculable,  and  it  too  often  happened 
that  where  prisoners  were  denied  this 
blessing  they  left  gaol  hardened  and  un- 
reformed  instead  of  subdued  and  repentant. 

Mr.  MaeEvoy 


On  every  principle  of  equality,  faimeas, 
justice,  honour,  and  expediency,  the  per- 
missive Act  of  1863  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  that  from  the  ob- 
servations that  had  been  made,  it  seemed 
to  be  assumed  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  were  prevented  from  entering  the 
prisons  of  this  country  to  give  religious 
consolation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  pri- 
soners. He  (Mr.  McLaren)  did  not  knoir 
that  that  was  the  case,  and  would  disap- 
prove of  any  such  exclusion  if  it  were  the 
case.  He  would  not  believe  it  was  bo 
until  he  had  evidence  of  the  fact,  and 
he  had  never  seen  such  evidence.  The 
logical  tendency  of  the  arguments  that 
had  been  used  was  that  they  should  gifs 
a  salary  to  the  priest  as  a  chaplain  for  his 
services.  He  (Mr.  M'Laren)  denied  that 
principle  altogether.  He  thought  the  whole 
prison  chaplain  system  was  a  mistake. 
He  had  attended  a  good  deal  to  the 
management  of  a  large  prison — ^being  one 
of  the  directors  for  many  years— and  he 
believed  that  if  a  law  were  passed  declaring 
there  should  be  no  prison  chaplains,  and 
that  they  should  trust  to  the  Christian  zeal 
and  benevolence  of  the  Christian  men  and 
women  of  this  country  to  go  to  the  prisoners 
— speak  to  them  in  their  cells,  and  look 
after  them  as  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  coadjutors 
had  done — more  good  would  be  effected 
than  had  been  accomplished  by  all  iho 
chaplains  ever  paid  and  employed  in  this 
kingdom,  or  than  would  be  done  if  they 
had  a  host  of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains 
in  all  the  prisons  in  the  kingdom.  He 
believed  if  they  could  get  twenty  benevo- 
lent ladies  and  gentlemen  to  visit  the 
prisoners  and  speak  to  them  and  do  what 
they  could  to  reform  them,  they  would 
have  more  influence  than  any  twenty  paid 
chaplains  in  Her  Majesty's  dominions. 

Mb.  BRADY  thought  the  hon.  Memher 
who  had  laat  spoken  must  have  had  hot 
little  experience  of  the  results  that  had 
been  obtained  by  the  ohaplains  in  the  In»h 
gaols,  or  he  could  scarcely  have  fallen 
into  the  error  he  had  done.  He  (Mr. 
Brady)  was  aware  that  the  efforU  of  chap- 
lains, both  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic, 
did  a  great  deal  for  the  preservation  of 
poor  creatures  after  they  were  discharged 
from  prison.  The  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
lain had  at  one  time  been  excluded  unless 
he  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Home  Sec- 
retary, and  the  consequence  was  that 
Catholic  prisoners  then  came  out  of  the 
prison  in  a  state  of  reoklessness.  The  roio 
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had  been  relaxed;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chaplains  were  admitted,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  Catholic  prisoners 
now  left  the  prisons  improved  men.  The 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergymen,  if 
brought  to  bear  on  the  members  of  their 
persuasion  in  a  proper  way,  must  produce 
the  most  beneficial  effect. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  honestly  pro- 
fessed himself  the  friend  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  but  if  the  opinions  he  had  ex- 
pressed that  day  were  carried  out,  he 
would  not  in  practice  be  so.  It  was  im* 
possible  that  private  ladies  and  gentlemen 
could  be  sufficient  to  give  religious  instruc- 
tions to  prisoners,  because  the  ordinary 
religious  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion  required  the  assistance  of  a  priest 
in  their  performance.  While  in  some 
places  magistrates  had  done  their  duty  in 
permitting  the  attendance  of  Roman 
Catholic  priests,  in  other  places  they  had 
refused  to  allow  the  priests  to  enter  the 
gaols. 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  t^nA  agreed  to, 

SUPPLY— CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

Supply  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

'*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  J&  1,600,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March  1868,  for  the  Ciyil  Establishment  of  the 
Bermudas." 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed,  *'  That  the  Chairman  do  report 
Progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  '— 
{Mr.  WhalUy.) 

Motion,  hy  leave,  mthdraum. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(2.)  £2,038,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  British  North 
American  Provinces. 

(3.)  £16,678,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Governors  and  others.  West  Indies,  &o. 

(4.)  £4,300,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Justices,  West  Indies. 

(5.)  £13,500,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Civil  Establishment,  Western  Coast  of 
Africa. 

(6.)  £2,230,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
3t.  Helena. 

(7.)  £500,  Orange  River  Territory. 


(8.)  £1,100,  Heligoland. 
(9.)  £3,836,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Falkland  Islands. 

(10.)  £1,183,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Labuan. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  wished  to 
know  whether  the  island  was  likely  to  pay 
its  own  expenses  ?  It  had  been  made  a 
colony  under  the  impression  that  it  would 
furnish  a  great  supply  of  coal,  and  he 
wished  to  know  what  were  its  prospects  in 
that  respect  ? 

Mr.  CHICHESTER  FORTESCUE 
wished  to  know  whether  the  Under  Secre- 
tary for  the  Colonies  could  give  any  in- 
formation respecting  the  progress  and 
prospects  of  the  coal  mining  districts  ? 
The  island  had  been  retained  for  its  coal; 
and  it  was  important  for  our  trade  in  those 
seas  if  coal  could  be  obtained.  Hitherto, 
however,  the  progress  in  obtaining  coal  had 
been  slow  and  disappointing. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  the  latest  ac- 
counts were  more  satisfactory  than  they 
formerly  were. 

Mr.  Alderman  LUSK  said,  these 
accounts  were  different  from  what  he  had 
received.  He  wished  also  -to  ask  how  it 
was  that  the  Governor  did  not  go  out  to 
the  colony?  He  had  been  detained  in 
this  country  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
lately  he  had  obtained  a  further  leave  of 
absence  for  six  months.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  did  not  see  that  there 
was  much  use  for  a  Governor  at  all. 

Mr.  ADDERLEY  said,  the  Governor 
was  going  out  in  the  autumn.  His  in- 
formation about  the  prospects  of  coal  was 
derived  from  Sir  James  Elphinstone,  the 
chairman  of  the  company. 

Colonel  SYKES  :  Who  is  the  new 
Governor  % 

An  hon.  Member  :  Mr.  Pope  Hennessy. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(11.)  £8,036,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Emigration. 

(12.)  £1,000,  Niger  Expedition. 

Mr.  WYLD  said,  he  would  not  object 
to  this  particular  Vote,  but  he  must  ex- 
press his  hope  that  all  Votes  for  expedi- 
tions would  soon  disappear  from  the  Esti- 
mates. Large  sums  had  been  spent  upon 
them  and  little  good  had  resulted.  They 
were  managed  in  this  way — a  few  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  Royal  Geogra- 
phical Society  expressed  a  desire  that  an 
expedition  to  a  certain  point  should  take 
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place.  They  pressed  the  Government  in 
office,  who  nsually  yielded  to  their  de- 
mands, and  an  expedition  was  sent  out ; 
and  all  that  was  accomplished  by  it  was 
the  exploration  of  a  rifer  and  the  settle- 
ment of  some  obscure  town  on  the  map. 
That  was  all  that  was  gained  for  the  great 
cost  and  sacrifice  of  life  by  the  expedition. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  quite  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Gentleman  in  so  far  as 
expeditions  on  the  African  coast  were  con- 
cerned. The  present,  however,  was  an 
item  which  would  not  appear  again  upon 
the  Estimates. 

Colonel  SYKES  said,  that  if  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bodmin  were  car- 
ried out  there  would  be  an  end  to  geogra- 
phical discofery. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(13.)  £1,100,  Coolie  Emigration  from 

India, 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  it  was  rather 
hard  this  country  should  have  to  bear  the 
expense  of  the  consular  agents  in  the 
French  ports  of  India  for  coolie  emigration. 
He  wished  to  know  whether  this  emigra- 
tion had  not  really  ceased  altogether,  and, 
if  so,  how  long  the  agents  were  to  be 
kept  up  at  these  ports  ? 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
was  surprised  to  see  the  Vote,  because 
three  months  ago,  when  he  drew  attention 
to  the  emigration  from  India  to  the  French 
colonies,  he  was  told  by  the  Under  Secre- 
tary to  the  Colonies  that  the  French  did 
not  like  the  coolies,  that  the  scheme  was  a 
failure,  and  that  there  was,  in  fact,  no 
coolie  emigration  going  on  to  Reunion  at 
all. 

Mr.  add E RLE Y  could  only  repeat 
what  he  had  said  before— that  the  number 
of  emigrants  did  not  exceed  ten. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  he  could  not 
understand,  if  the  emigration  had  ceased, 
what  necessity  there  was  for  this  charge. 

Lord  STANLEY  explained,  that  so  long 
as  the  Convention  remained  in  force  some 
expenditure  on  this  score  would  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  he  did  not  believe  that  coolie 
emigration  from  India  to  French  colonies 
would  long  continue.  The  superabundance 
of  population  in  India  which  had  led  to 
the  emigration  did  not  now  exist,  and  he 
therefore  apprehended  that  it  would  not  be 
long  before  they  saw  the  end  of  that 
emigration. 

Mr.  LAYARD  asked,  whether  the 
Coolie  Convention  with  the  French  Govern* 
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ment  had  not,  as  it  was  called  m  diplo- 
matic phrase,  been  denounced  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  there  had  been 
a  correspondence  on  that  subject ;  but  if 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  put  his  Question 
on  Monday  he  would  give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  thought  that 
the  consular  agents  were  stationed  at  these 
French  ports,  not  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating emigration  under  the  Convention, 
for  that  was  carried  on  from  Madras,  hot 
in  order  to  watch  a  sort  of  smuggling  trade 
in  coolies,  who  were  induced  to  go  by  land 
to  Pondicherry  and  other  ports  in  French 
territory. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  that  as  long  as  tbe 
Convention  existed  the  French  GoTem- 
ment  had  a  right  to  take  coolies  from 
India;  but,  while  they  did  so,  it  was 
highly  desirable  for  the  protection  of 
British  subjects  that  there  should  be  eon< 
suls  at  these  ports  to  see  that  the  regnla- 
tions  in  regard  to  that  traffic  were  not 
infringed. 

Mr.  KINNAIRD  reminded  the  Com- 
mittee that  great  pressure  was  put  upon 
the  Government  to  procure  the  Conirention, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  it  would  not 
cease  till  security  was  taken  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  very  grave  circumstance 
to  which  its  origin  was  doe. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  all  arrangements 
of  that  kind  were  terminable  after  a  limited 
period. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  if  the  Con- 
vention  were  renewed,  as  these  consoli 
were  appointed  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
India,  the  charges  ought  to  fall  on  the 
revenues  of  that  dependency. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(14.)  £2,000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Treasury  Chest. 

(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

«  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,000,  be gnnted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  neeessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  coiiJ»9 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31» 
day  of  March  1868,  for  Bounties  on  SUtcs,iw1 
Tonnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  incurred  for  va 
Support  and  Conveyance  of  Captured  NcgrOj^ 
and  for  other  Charges  under  the  Acts  for  tw 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.'' 

Colonel  SYKBS  asked,  how  the  lib^ 
rated  slaves  were  disposed  of  ? 

Mr.  VANCE  said,  that  veiy  krge  boun- 
ties had  been  paid  to  the  crews  of  serffw 
of  Her  Majesty's  ships  ;  but  against  tbst 
they  had  payments  in  consequence  of  «»P" 
tures  by  mistake  of  •eil,900  in  one  csK^ 
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and  £392  in  another,  and  he  did  not  con- 
sider that  bounties  should  be  paid  for  mis- 
taken captures. 

Lord  STANLEY  stated  that  the  num- 
ber of  liberated  Africans  was  now  small ; 
but  there  were  various  establishments  in 
which  they  could  remain  for  a  certain  time, 
until  they  had  an  opportunity  of  emigrating 
to  Sierra  Leone,  the  West  Indies,  and 
other  places. 

Mb.  Alderman  LUSK  complained  that 
bounties  were  given  to  English  officers  for 
capturing  slaTers,  when,  in  fact,  they  did 
nothing  more  than  their  duty. 

Lord  STANLEY  thought  it  might  be 
a  fair  question  to  raise  at  the  proper  time 
in  that  House  whether  they  ought  to  main- 
tain their  squadron  on  the  African  coast  at 
all ;  but  while  that  squadron  was  kept  up 
fae  could  not  agree  that  it  was  wrong  to 
hold  out  to  an  officer  the  stimulus  of  these 
bounties,  considering  the  peculiarly  Severe 
and  unhealthy  character  of  the  climate  to 
which  they  were  sent.  The  principle  there 
adopted  was  that  of  payment  for  results. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  there  was  no 
point  on  which  greater  care  was  taken, 
both  by  the  Treasury  and  the  Admiralty, 
than  in  awarding  these  bounties. 

To  report  Progress. 
House  resumed. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Monday 
next ; 

Committee  also  report  Progress  ;  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

CHURCH  TEMPORALITIES  ORDERS  (IRELAND) 

TALIDATION  BILL, 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attobjvxt  Gbitsbal  for  Irs- 
LAHD,  Bill  to  validate  certain  Orders  made  by  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  in  Connoil  under  the  Church 
Temporalities  Acts  in  Ireland ;  and  to  increase 
the  Stipends  payable  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
missioners for  Ireland  to  certain  Incumbents  in 
Lreland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Attornbt 
GunEBAL  for  Ibsujid  and  Lord  Naas. 
BUI  pretenUd,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  267.] 

House  adjourned  at  one  minute  before 
Six  o'clock,  till  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Monday ,  July  22,  1867. 

MINUTES.]  — iStrf  Firtt  in  ParliameiU —  Th^ 
Lord  Kingston  idfter  the  Death  of  his  Brother. 

Select  Comhitteb — Report — On  Railway  Com- 
panies ;  on  Railway  Companies  (Scotland). 


PuBLio  BoLfl— JfYwf  l?tfa<f«w^— Naval  Knights  of 
Windsor  *  (252). 

Second  Reading — Representation  of  the  People 
(227),  debate  adjourned;  Nayal  Stores  (No.  2j* 
(234). 

Committee— Sir  John  Port's  Charity*  (206). 

Report — Railway  Companies*  (169  &  249); 
Railway  Companies  (Scotland)*  (179  &  260) ; 
Trades  Union  Commission  Act  (1867)  Exten- 
sion* (243). 

Third  Reading — Consecration  of  Churches  and 
Churchyards*  (222);  Christ  Church  (Oxford) 
Ordinances*  (190);  Prorogation  of  Parlia- 
ment *  (228) ;  Turnpike  Trusts  Arrangements  • 
(229),  and  passed. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
BILL.— (No.  227, y^The  Earl  of  Derby.) 
SECOND  READING. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  the  Second  Read- 
ing read. 

The  Eakl  op  DERBY,  in  rising  to 
move  that  the  Bill  he  now  read  the  second 
time,  said  :  Mj  Lords,  although  I  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  not  without  some  feelings 
of  anxiety  that  I  rise  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  assent  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
measure  which  received,  at  its  last  stage, 
the  unanimous  approval  of  the  House  of 
Commons— I  mean  the  Bill  for  further 
amending  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Repre- 
sentation of  the  People  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament — yet  I  cannot  but  experi-* 
ence  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  when  I  con- 
trast the  circumstances  under  which  I  now 
address  your  Lordships  with  those  which 
attended  the  consideration  of  the  same 
subject  thirty-five  years  ago.  My  Lords, 
if  on  this  occasion  I  could  anticipate  that 
I  should  have  to  encounter  one-tenth  of 
the  difficulty  which  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  who  had  charge  of  the  then  Reform 
Bill  had  to  contend  with,  and  in  contend- 
ing with  which  he  exhibited  such  extra* 
ordinary  ability,  patience,  and  temper,  as 
enabled  him  finally  to  surmount  all  obsta- 
cles— in  that  case,  my  Lords,  I  should 
certainly  shrink  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  which  I  have  undertaken.  Upon  that 
occasion  the  question  was  one  which  in- 
volved no  less  than  a  social  revolution  in 
this  country.  It  was  a  revolution  which, 
by  a  sudden  and  violent  process,  trans- 
ferred the  whole  political  power  of  the 
nation  from  one  portion  of  the  community 
to  another.  It  was  one  in  which  it  was 
necessary  for  those  who  proposed  the  mea- 
sure to  run  counter  to  the  feelings,  to  the 
wishes,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  great 
majority  of  those  who  had  to  decide  the 
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qaeation  in  both  Houses  of  Parliatnent, 
and   more  especial! j   in  your   Lordships' 
House.     It  was  one  which  ran  counter  to 
the  whole  power  and  authority  of  that  class 
which,  up  to  that  period,  had  exercised  a 
preponderating  influence  upon,  if  not  an 
absolute  monopoly  of,  what  was  then  called 
the    Representation  of  the  People.      My 
Lords,  it  is  difficult  for  those  of  your  Lord- 
ships whose  memories  will  not  carry  them 
back  to  that  stormy  period  to  realize  what 
was  the  state  of  our  so-called  representa- 
tive system  up  to  1832 ;  it  is  difficult  for 
the  younger  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House  to  realize  that  there  was  a  time 
when  in  the  Councils  of  this  country  the 
voices  of  Manchester,  of  Birmingham,  of 
Leeds,   and   of  all   the    other  important 
centres    of  manufacturing   industry  were 
absolutely  unheard  ;  that  there  was  a  time 
when  even  the  large  and  more  important 
towns  that  were  honoured  with  what  was 
then  called  representation  were  in  the  hands 
of  self-elected  knotsof  ten  twelve,  or  fourteen 
individuals;  and  when  boroughs  which  had 
absolutely  ceased   to  have  any  existence, 
except  a  political  one,  and  in  which  there 
was  not  even  a  single  inhabitant  or  a  single 
house,  still  went  through  the  mockery  of 
sending  representatives  to  Parliament,  and 
exercised  their  due  numerical  influence  in 
the  great  Council  of  the  nation.  My  Lords, 
I  must  confess  that  I  myself  entered  Par- 
liament,  for  the  first  time,  when  a  very 
young  man,  under  circumstances  which  I 
do  not  think  to  have  been  strictly  within 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.     It  so  hap- 
pened that  a  West  Indian   proprietor,  of 
high   Tory  principles,   found   himself,   as 
West   Indian  proprietors  sometimes  did — 
even  before  the  passing  of  negro  emanci- 
pation, in  pecuniary  difficulties.     He  was 
the  possessor  of  property,  however,  which 
included  a  borough,  over  which,  although 
nominally  there  was  voting  of  scot  and  lot, 
he  had  absolute  and   entire  control.      It 
happened,  also,  that  a  wealthy  Whig  Peer 
was    desirous  of  increasing '  his   political 
influence,   and    he  requested  me,  then  a 
young  man,  and  without  the  slightest  con- 
nection with  the  borough  in  question,  or  with 
the  neighbourhood,  to  accept  the  seat  which 
was  to  be  placed  at   my  disposal.     And 
so  far,  my  Lords,  was  the  complaisance 
of  the  Tory  proprietor  of  the  borough  car- 
ried, that  he  not  only  vacated  his  seat  in 
the  middle  of  the  Session,  but  also  went 
down  in  person  and  introduced  to  the  con- 
stituency, whom  he  had  sold,  the  nominee  of 
the  Whig  Peer  to  whom  he  had  sold  them. 
The  Earl  of  D&rhy 


I  am  obliged  to  confess  that  a  few  years 
afterwards  I  was  guilty  of  such  ingratitude 
as  to  vote  that  this  borough  should  stand 
in  Schedule  A.     My  Lords,  I  have  men- 
tioned this  for  the  purpose  of  contrasting 
the  circumstances  under  which  I  now  ad- 
dress your  Lordships  with  those  of  that 
day.     At  that  time,  as  I  have  said,  it  was 
a  question  of  a  social  revolution,  and  of  an 
absolute  transfer  of  political   power.     It 
was  a  time  when  principles  were  opposed 
to   principles,    and  when  the  movement 
which  was  at  work  had  to  meet  a  deter- 
mined and  uncompromising  resistance.     It 
is  true,  my  Lords,  that  at  that  time  the 
Government  of  the  country  possessed  the 
somewhat  doubtful  advantage  of  being  sup- 
ported by   an  amount  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm sufficient  to  bear  down  all  the  oppo- 
sition and  all  the  barriers  with  which  they 
had  to  contend.     The  tide  of  popular  feel- 
ing, stimulated  by  events  which  had  then 
recently  occurred  on  the  Continent,  had 
risen  to  a  height  which,  while  quite  suffi- 
cient to  bear  down  all  barriers,  bore  them 
down  the  more  determinedly  in  proportion 
to  the  unyielding  stubbornesB  with  which, 
for  years  past,  and  up  to  the  very  moment 
of  the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  the  party 
then  in  the  possession  of  political  power 
had  resisted  all  counsels  and  refused  all 
concessions,  the  consequence  being  that  the 
tide — I  will  not  say  of  revolution,  although 
it  approached  it  very  nearly — but  the  tide 
of  innovation,  set  in  with  resistless  force, 
and  broke  down    all   the  obstacles    and 
barriers  which  had  hitherto  opposed  it.     I 
have  called   this,   my   Lords,   a  doubtful 
advantage.   No  doubt,  it  was  an  advantage 
in  so  far  as  it  enabled  the  Government  to 
carry  through  their  measure,  supported  bj 
an  irresistible  force,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
precluded  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
details  of  that  great  measure  which  they 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Parlia- 
ment.     "  The  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill,"  was  the  cry  which, 
as  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell) 
well  remembers,  was  raised  throughout  the 
country.      With  regard  to  the  details  of 
the  measure,  whatever  their  merits  might 
be,  there  was  little  discussion.     There  was 
little  controversy  at  that  time  except  as 
between  the  question  whether   ''the  Bill, 
the  whole  Bill,  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  " 
should  be  carried,  or  whether  effect  should 
be  given  to  the  declaration  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington    that,   so  far  from  its  being 
desirable   that  any  change   should  take 
place  in  the  system  of  representationj  the 
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Byetem  then  existing  was  one  which,  if  it 
did  not  already  exist,  was  so  perfect,  so 
absolutely  without  blemish,  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  introduce  it  for  the  first 
time.  But,  my  Lords,  it  is  impossible  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  although,  to  a  certain 
extent,  popular  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
lent  a  support — an  irresistible  support — 
to  the  Government  of  that  day,  it  certainly 
did,  on  the  other  hand,  preclude  the  fair, 
deliberate,  impartial  consideration  of  that 
great  political  measure.  It  was  carried 
after  a  protracted  struggle  in  the  other 
House,  and  especially  in  this;  it  was  carried 
in  the  heat  of  passion — not  with  the  calm 
deliberation  which  befits  an  important 
political  change,  but%mid  violent  agitation 
and  excitement — amid  all  that  was  calcu- 
lated to  prevent  a  careful  consideration  of 
a  great  political  question.  Now,  I  look 
upon  that  as  having  been  a  serious  dis- 
advantage; but,  happily  for  the  country, 
we  had  at  that  time  at  the  head  of  public 
afifairs  a  man  above  all  others  qualified 
not  only  to  "ride  the  whirlwind,"  but  to 
"  direct  the  storm" — a  man  who,  pursuing 
with  unflinching  energy  that  which  had 
been  the  object  of  a  long  political  life, 
found  himself  enabled  at  its  close,  by  the 
exercise  of  mingled  courage,  firmness,  de- 
termination, conciliation,  and  dignity,  to 
carry  through  a  reluctant  Parliament — 
although,  I  confess,  af  last,  by  measures 
in  this  House  which  nothing  but  the  ex- 
tremest  necessity  could  have  justified  or 
palliated — a  measure  which  I  believe  in 
my  conscience  has  contributed  more  than 
any  measure  of  recent  times  to  place  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  this  country 
upon  a  footing  of  amicable  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  the  country  at  large.  My 
Lords,  I  bore  a  humble  part  in  supporting 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  that 
great  measure  of  Reform;  and  for  myself 
I  could  have  been  well  content  to  join  in 
the  declaration  at  that  time  made  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (£!arl  Eussell),  that, 
seeing  that  England  could  not  bear  a  re* 
Tolution  every  quarter  of  a  century,  it  was 
desirable  that  the  measure,  so  adopted  and 
settled,  should  be  accepted,  if  not  as  a 
final  measure,  at  all  events  as  one  calcu- 
lated to  remain  undisturbed  for  a  length- 
ened period.  But,  my  Lords,  the  same 
hand  which  contributed  so  greatly  to  the 
success  of  that  measure  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  disturb  it.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Russell)  within  twenty  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act— he  did  not 


even  give  himself  that  quarter  of  a  century 
which  he  had  prescribed^abandoned  the 
doctrine  which  for  seme  time  gave  him  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Finality,"  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  a  further  change  was  neces- 
sary if  not  in  the  principles,  at  all  events 
in  the  details  of  our  representative  system. 
For  my  own  part,  I  say  now,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  believed  the  House  of 
Commons  framed  in  1832  has  from  that 
time  down  to  the  present — though  I  have 
not  always  agreed  with  its  decisions — 
faithfully  and  honestly  represented  the 
feelings  and  the  wishes  of  the  great  body 
of  the  people.  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  no 
measures  you  could  pass — no  system  which 
you  could  frame — would  give  you  a  body 
of  men  more  disposed  and  more  able  to 
consult  and  provide  for  the  interests  of  all 
classes  of  the  community.  I  believe,  more 
especially  with  regard  to  the  lower  classes, 
that  the  Parliament  which  has  subsisted 
since  1832  has  shown  a  degree  of  intelli- 
gent interest  in  their  welfare  which  could 
not  be  surpassed  by  any  assembly  in  the 
world;  and  1  frankly  admit  that  I  do  not 
anticipate,  whatever  may  be  the  advan- 
tages of  the  measure  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose, that  its  effect  will  be  to  produce  a 
body  of  men  more  intelligent,  more  en- 
lightened, more  devoted  to  their  duty, 
more  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of 
all  portions  of  the  community,  than  that 
which  at  present  represents  the  people  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 

Well,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  if  these 
are  the  views  which  1  entertain,  on  what 
ground  it  is  that  1  come  forward  and  ask 
your  Lordships  to  adopt  a  measure  which 
proposes  to  make  a  very  considerable  al- 
teration in  our  representative  system  ?  It 
is  because  it  is  not  sufficient  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons  we  should  have  an 
instrument  of  Government  which  satisfac- 
torily conducts  the  business  of  the  country; 
it  is  that  we  may  have  in  the  House  of 
Commons  an  instrument  which  it  is  be- 
lieved by  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
perform  those  duties  which  I  believe  they 
do  perform,  but  at  the  same  time  from  any 
participation  in  the  election  of  which  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  honest,  industri- 
ous, and  intelligent  citizens  of  this  country 
are  excluded.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  the 
instrument  should  work  well;  it  is  neces- 
sary that  those  for  whom  it  does  work 
should  be  convinced  that  it  works  well. 
Well,  my  Lords,  as  I  have  said,  for  nearly 
twenty  years  this  system  of  Parliamentary 
representation  has  worked,  I  belieye  I  may 
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say  with  general  approval  and  without  any 
Intention  or  any  wish  to  alter  it.  I  think 
that  it  was  in  1852  that  the  nohle  Earl 
(Earl  EuBsell)  first  found  reasons  for  sound- 
\ng  anew  the  tocsin — Parliamentary  Re- 
form. From  that  period  down  to  the 
present  there  have  heen,  not  continuous, 
hut  successive,  attempts  to  carry  measures 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  Representation  of 
the  People  in  Parliament ;  and  not  only 
successire  attempts,  hut  successive  at- 
tempts made  hy  the  same  GoTemments, 
to  which  they  pledged  in  the  most  formal 
manner,  in  the  Queen's  Speeches,  the  name 
and  authority  of  the  Sovereign.  In  1852, 
in  1854,  again  in  1858,  measures  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  were  recommended  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne.  I  had  the  honour 
of  succeeding  to  the  office  of  First  Minister 
of  the  Crown  in  1858,  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1859  I  felt  myself  bound 
to  make  an  effort — I  will  venture  to  say  a 
sincere  and  honest  effort — to  settle  this 
great  question,  and  to  redeem  the  pledges 
which  in  the  name  of  the  Sovereign  had 
been  given  by  my  predecessors  in  office 
upon  three  several  occasions.  My  Lords, 
if  I  felt  it  necessary  in  1859  to  take  that 
step  I  will  ask  your  Lordships  upon  what 
reasons  or  pretexts  could  I  excuse  myself 
in  1867  after  all  that  had  passed?  In 
1860  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell) 
brought  forward  a  measure,  again  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  ; 
and  that  measure  failed,  I  may  say,  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
1  do  not  pretend  to  enter  into  the  question 
how  it  was,  from  what  reasons,  and  under 
what  circumstances,  the  question  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  slept  from  1860  to 
1866 ;  but  one  fact  is  quite  clear,  that 
owing  to  his  paramount  authority  and  re- 
spect for  the  advancing  years  and  political 
cliaracter  of  the  late  Lord  Palmerston,  the 
Leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  were  unwilling 
to  disturb  a  question  to  which  it  was  known 
that  noble  Lord,  however  he  might  be 
ostensibly  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  honestly  and  conscientiously  opposed. 
At  all  eyents,  it  so  happened  that,  during 
the  latter  period  of  Lord  Palmerston 's  pro- 
tracted life,  no  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  raised  in  Parliament,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  agitation  in  the  country 
about  it.  But,  my  Lords,  Lord  Palmerston 
died,  having  recently  gone  through  a  Gene- 
ral Election,  in  which,  no  doubt,  there  was 
a  majority  of  seventy,  eighty,  or  even 
ninety  in  favour  of  the  Liberal  party  headed 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  noble  Earl  op- 
The  JEarl  of  Derby 


posite  thereupon— as  was  his  right,  and 
no  one  can  dispute  it — succeeded  to  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Gladstone,  his  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  thought  the  time  was  come  when 
he  could  again  revive  the  dormant  question 
of  Reform,  and  considered,  no  doubt,  that 
he  could  carry  a  measure — for  he  himself 
said  that  it  was  not  the  duty  of  any  Go- 
vernment to  stir  such  a  question  without  a 
fair  prospect  of  carrying  it,  and  he,  no 
doubt,   thought  himself  justified  by  the 
majority  of  Liberals  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in   bringing  forward  the  question. 
My  Lords,  it  is  not  for  me  to  criticize  the 
conduct  or  the  tact  #ith  which  the  ques- 
tion was  introduced  to  the  notice  of  Par- 
liament, or  by  which  it  was  attempted  to 
be  carried  through  the  House  of  Commons; 
I  may  however  say  that  it  was  felt  by 
many  that  the  question  was  prematurely 
brought  before  a  new  Parliament  which 
really  had  not  had  sufficient  time  to  con- 
sider so  important  a  question  in    all  its 
hearings.     It  was  brought  forward  by  a 
Government   who   thought  they  had  the 
absolute  control   of  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  who  attempted 
to  carry  it — I  may  be  excused  for   saying 
— in  a  tone  and  a  manner  which  savoured 
much  more  of  dictation  than  of  readiness 
to  yield  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 
House,  or  make  such  moderate  concessions 
as  might  fairly  be  demanded  of  them.    My 
Lords,  I  speak  with  the  most  sincere  con- 
viction of  the  truth  of  what  I  am  saying 
when  I  state  that  if  the  then  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  known  how  to  deal 
with  the  feelings,  and  to  weigh  the  pre- 
judices and  the  opinions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  if  he  had  been  able  to  make 
moderate  concessions,  to  adopt  a  concilia- 
tory course,  and  to  abstain  from  an  impe- 
rious dictation  as  to  what  the  House  of 
Commons  must  do  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the 
auspices  of  that  Government,  would  have 
passed   a  Bill  of  Parliamentary  Reform 
more  or  less  satisfactory.    But,  my  Lords, 
the  moment  the  measure  was  introduced 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Govern- 
ment took  occasion  to  make  use  of  such 
language  as  that  they  had  "  crossed  the 
Rubicon,"  had  "  burnt  their  boats,"  had 
''  broken  their  bridges,"  and  that  there 
was  no  retreat  from  the  position  they  had 
taken  up,  that  the  measure  they  had  ad- 
vised was  the  measure  Parliament  must 
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adopt,  and  that  no  alteration  or  modifica- 
tion of  that  measure  would  be  submitted 
to  by  the  GoTernment.  From  that  moment 
the  chance  of  passmg  the  measure  ami- 
cably through  the  House  of  Commons  was 
virtually  at  an  end.  Now  it  is  a  yery 
remarkable  circumstance  that  during  the 
whole  of  the  protracted  discussions  on  the 
question,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
borough  franchise  was  nerer  once  brought 
under  the  consideration  of  Parliament.  In 
all  those  lengthened  discussions  questions 
of  form  and  procedure  were  the  staple  of 
debate  ;  the  only  point  settled  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  county  franchise  from  £50 
to  £14;  and  the  question  upon  which  ulti- 
mately the  Goyemment  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  throw  up  their  offices  was  not  as 
to  the  amount  of  the  borough  franchise, 
but  whether  that  franchise  should  be  esti- 
mated by  the  amount  of  rental  paid  or  of 
rating.  My  Lords,  allow  me  to  say  this 
—that  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  upon 
no  occasion— I  speak  on  the  part  of  the 
Conseryatiye  party  in  this  country — since 
the  introduction  of  those  measures  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  has  any  opposition  to 
the  second  reading  been  offered  by  the 
Conseryatiye  party  to  the  Bills  introduced 
by  the  Goyernment  of  the  day.  In  1852, 
in  1854,  again  in  1859,  and  again  in 
1866,  no  opposition  was  giyen  by  the 
Conseryatiye  party  to  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bills,  or  to  the  consideration  of  the 
schemes  which  the  Goyernment  of  the  day 
had  submitted  to  their  judgment.  But 
upon  the  only  two  occasions  on  which  a 
Bill  has  been  brought  forward  by  the  Con- 
seryatiye party  a  contrary  course  has  been 
taken.  I  need  not  remind  your  Lordships 
that  our  Bill  of  1859,  which  was  brought 
forward  to  carry  out  the  same  principles  as 
the  former  Bill,  was  defeated  by  an  Amend- 
ment moyed  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite ; 
and  again  in  1867  it  was  only  the  strenu- 
ous and  determined  opposition  of  the  Liberal 
party  which  preyented  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  South  Lancashire, 
who  announced  his  implacable  hostility  to 
the  Bill,  from  moying  its  rejection  ;  and  now 
the  Bill  comes  before  your  Lordships' 
House — from  the  House  of  Commons — 
and  we  are  threatened  with  another  Amend- 
ment on  the  second  reading.  I  do  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey)  the  entire  justice  of  be- 
lieying  that  he  does  not  bring  forward  his 
Amendment  with  the  object  of  defeating 
the  measure;  I  do  not  belieye  that  he 
brings  it  forward  eyen  for  the  purpose  of 
delaying  the  progress  of  the  measure ;  but 


I  say  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  the  at- 
tempts to  originate  obstacles  to  the  second 
readings  of  the  Bills  on  Parliamentary  Re- 
form, when  none  were  offered  by  the  Con- 
seryatiye party  in  similar  circumstances, 
should  proceed  from  the  Liberal  party.  It 
had  been  the  case  preyious  to  1859,  it  has 
been  the  case  since  that  time,  that  the 
question  has  reduced  itself  from  a  ques« 
tion  of  principle  to  one  of  detail.  It  is  not 
whether  Amendments  should  take  place, 
not  whether  an  alteration  should  take  place, 
nor  with  regard  to  the  character  of  those 
alterations,  that  opposition  is  offered,  be- 
cause the  noble  Earl  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing a  declaration  from  Parliament  that  any 
measure  to  be  satisfactory  roust  inyolye  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  franchise  of 
boroughs.  I  am  entitled  to  say  that  from 
1859  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
no  question  of  principle  inyolyed,  or  of  op- 
position to  the  reduction  of  the  franchise 
— the  question  entirely  resolyes  itself  into 
this,  both  with  regard  to  the  borough  and 
the  county  franchise,  as  to  how  mneh  or 
how  little.  It  is,  then,  a  question  not  of 
principle,  but  of  detail — on  the  question  of 
principle  all  sides  of  the  House  are  pledged 
alike ;  the  question  of  detail  will,  I  hope, 
be  fairly  entered  upon. 

Well,  my  Lords,  after  the  protracted 
discussions  in  the  course  of  last  Session, 
Her  Majesty's  late  Goyernment — and,  con- 
sidering their  preyious  declarations,  I  do 
not  blame  them  for  it  —  announced  their 
intention  of  abandoning  their  proposed  mea- 
sure and  the  offices  they  held.  Now,  my 
Lords,  speaking  with  all  frankness,  I  yen- 
ture  to  say  that  the  question  upon  which 
they  were  defeated  was  not  one  upon  which 
a  Ministry,  sincerely  desirous  of  carrying 
any  effectiye  measure  of  Reform,  ought  to 
haye  deserted  their  post.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  admit  that,  after  the  somewhat  im- 
prudent declarations  which  they  had  made 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Session,  that  they 
would  adhere  to  the  Bill,  and  that  if  any 
Amendment  were  carried  they  would  con- 
sider it  fatal  to  the  Administration — I  admit, 
I  say,  that  as  men  of  honour  they  had  no 
other  altematiye.  But  then,  my  Lords,  I 
am  obliged  to  look  at  the  position  in  which 
the  Queen  and  the  country  were  placed;  I 
was  obliged  also  to  look  at  the  position  of 
the  Conseryatiye  party;  I  was  obliged  also 
to  look  at  the  position  which,  haying  the 
honour  to  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
Conseryatiye  party,  I  was  bound  to  take 
in  the  execution  of  my  public  duty.  My 
Lords,  it  is  quite  true  that  I  could  not 
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pretend  to  command  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  entirely  acquit  the 
noble  Lords  and  hon.  Gentlemen,  my  pre- 
decessors in  office,  from  anything  so  incon- 
sistent with  their  character  and  their  posi* 
tion  as  the  desire  to  make  a  mock  attempt 
to  improve  the  representatioUy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  new  return  to  office  with  greater 
strength  at  their  command.  I  believe  that 
they  resigned  their  offices  honestly  feeling 
that  they  did  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of 
the  majority  of  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament, and  that  they  were  not  able  to 
carry  through  their  measure.  But  then 
came  the  question— the  old  question  put 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington — How  is 
the  Queen's  Government  to  be  carried  on  ? 
My  Lords,  I  have  upon  former  occasions, 
unfortunately,  occupied  the  position  of  a 
Minister  on  sufferance.  I  have  upon  two 
previous  occasions  attempted  to  carry  on 
the  Government  with  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  upon  both  occa- 
sions I  have  failed.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
very  hard,  and  I  will  say  a  very  severe 
trial  of  duty,  and  public  over  private  con- 
siderations, when  I  felt  myself  for  a  third 
time  called  upon,  under  similar  circum- 
stances, to  undertake  the  important  and 
responsible  duty  of  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown.  My  Lords,  I  did  not  do  so  with- 
out fully  considering  the  responsibilities 
and  the  duties  which  devolved  upon  me,  and 
the  whole  burden  which  I  bad  to  under- 
take. I  did  not  intend  for  a  third  time  to 
be  made  a  mere  stop-gap  until  it  should  suit 
tho  convenience  of  the  Liberal  party  to 
forget  their  dissensions  and  bring  forward 
a  measure  which  should  oust  us  from  office 
and  replace  them  there ;  and  I  determined 
that  I  would  take  such  a  course  as  would 
convert,  if  possible,  an  existing  minority 
into  a  practical  majority.  As  our  political 
opponents  had  failed  in  carrying  a  measure, 
the  carrying  of  which  was  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  country,  and 
the  postponement  of  which  added  to  the  pub- 
lic inconvenience  and  embarrassment  year 
after  year,  and  the  agitation  for  which  was 
standing  in  the  way  of  every  measure  of 
practical  improvement  and  practical  legis- 
lation, I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  undertake 
this  difficult  task — a  task  which,  as  I 
thought,  it  was  all  but  impossible  to  fulfil ; 
and,  despite  of  any  taunts  of  inconsistency, 
despite  of  any  opposition,  to  endeavour 
towards  the  close  of  my  political  career  to 
settle  one  great  and  important  question  of 
vital  importance  to  the  interests  of  the 
country.     Therefore,  my  Lords,  inasmuch 
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as  the  Conservative  party  had  never  op- 
posed themselves  to  the  principle  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform.  [Jtfurmur^.]  Do  noble 
Lords  oppposite  doubt  the  fact  that  the 
Conservative  party  have  never  objected. for 
the  last  fifteen  years  to  the  priDciple  and 
the  introduction  of  measures  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  ?  I  have  already  stated  that 
the  only  opposition  to  the  second  reading 
and  the  principle  of  any  Reform  Bills  has 
come,  not  from  the  Conservative,  but  from 
the  Liberal  party.  Well,  what  had  we  to 
consider  ?  Were  we  to  ignore  the  ques- 
tion of  Parliamentary  Reform  altogether  % 
[A  noble  Lord  :  Yes  !]  What  would  have 
been  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  conse- 
quence must  have'  been — perhaps  it  was 
foreseen  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  who 
shows  so  much  excitement  upon  the  ques- 
tion— that,  at  the  very  first  meeting  of  a 
new  Parliament,  Resolutions  would  have 
been  proposed  affirming  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  passing  a  measure  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  and  upon  that  the  Government 
would  have  been  left  in  a  minority,  which 
would  have  left  them  no  alternative  bat  to 
hand  over  their  offices  to  our  opponents. 
What  actually  occurred  was  this  : — The 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated 
that  he  would  give  his  cordial  support  to 
any  reasonable  and  satisfactory  measure 
of  Reform  ;  but  to  an  illusory  measu  re,  to 
one  of  anything  like  a  reactionary  ckarac- 
ter,  to  any  Bill  which  fell  short  of  tha  just 
expectations  of  the  country — to  that,  we 
might  depend  upon  it,  he  would  offer  un- 
compromising opposition — and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  in  that  case  we  should  have  had, 
if,  indeed,  we  have  not  had,  such  an  oppo- 
sition. Well,  my  Lords,  there  remains 
this  question — Was  this  question  to  be 
settled,  or  was  Government  after  Govern- 
ment to  be  turned  out  of  office,  in  conse- 
quence of  failure  on  Reform  Bills  ?  Was 
the  country  to  be  kept  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual turmoil  and  agitation  ?  Was  all 
legislation  to  be  put  a  stop  to  because  this 
great  question  stood  in  the  way  ;  or,  were 
we  to  attempt  to  introduce  a  measure,  so 
large  as  to  satisfy  reasonable  public  expec- 
tation, and  at  the  same  time  to  the  best  of 
my  judgment  so  Conservative  as  to  leave 
no  ground  for  reasonable  apprehension  ? 
My  Lords,  we  decided  upon  taking  tbe 
latter  course.  The  task  was  a  difficult 
one.  To  many  of  our  Friends,  and  to  still 
more  of  our  opponents,  it  seemed  absolutely 
impossible  that  we  should  succeed.  But 
we  endeavoured  honestly  to  fulfil  that 
which  we  conceived  to  be  our  duty.    As  I 
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have  more  than  onoe  announced  to  jour 
Lordships,  I  felt  that  that  question  of  Par- 
liamentarj  Reform  was  one  which  in  the 
present  state  of  parties  no  Government, 
be  thej  what  they  might,  could  carry  by 
their  own  unassisted  strength,  and  in  deal- 
ing with  which  no  Goyemment  could  force 
upon  the  Legislature  their  individual  views  ; 
and  that  if  we  wished  to  pass  a  measure 
which  should  give  general  satisfaction,  we 
must  take  Parliament  into  our  councils  and 
frankly  and  honestly  confer  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  country  concerning  that 
measure.     My  Lords,  in  the  first  instance, 
as  your  Lordships  are  aware,  it  was  our 
desire  to  have  introduced  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  form  of  Resolutions.     We  thought 
that  by  the  discussion  of  these  Resolutions 
we  could  satisfactorily  elicit  what  were  the 
views  of  the  House  of  Commons,  how  far  it 
would  be  prudent  and  safe  to  carry  our 
Bill,  how  far  we  might  rely  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  and  where  it  would  be 
desirable  to  fix  the  precise  limits  of  the 
franchise.     The  House  of  Commons  did 
not  think  fit  to  discuss  these  Resolutions. 
They    complained — and   complained  with 
truth,    I   admit — that  these  Resolutions 
were  of  a  very  vague  character,  that  they 
pledged  the  House  to  nothing  more  than 
certain  broad  principles,  and  left  all  the 
main    details  for   future   discussion.     At 
the  same  time,  I  do  regret  that  we  liad 
not  the  discussion   we  wished    to   invite 
upon  these  Resolutions,  because   all   the 
main   principles  of  the  Bill  we  proposed 
were  included  in  those  Resolutions,  and 
upon  them  we  desired,    in  the  first  in- 
stance, setting  aside,  as  far  as  was  possible, 
all  considerations  of  party,  to  invite  opi- 
nion.    The  House  of  Commons,  however, 
thought  otherwise ;  and  insisted  that  we 
should  forthwith  introduce  a  Bill.     That 
being  so,  we  then  had  to  consider  what 
should  be  the  character  of  the  measure  we 
should   introduce ;    and,    my   Lords,    not 
without  considerable  discussion — not  with- 
out very  anxious  consideration,  the  Cabinet 
finally  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  if,  as 
the  Resolution  of   1859  announced  that 
must  be    done,  you  abandon    the  stand- 
point of  the  £10  borough  franchise,  there 
was  no    fixed  point  at   which  you  could 
safely  remain  without  running  the  risk — 
without,  indeed,  incurring  almost  the  cer- 
tainty— of  renewed  agitation  for  a  further 
advance,   and   that  you   must  take  your 
stand  upon  a  household  franchise,  accom- 
panied by  residence  and  payment  of  rates. 


I  will  not  now  allude  to  the  circumstances 
under  which,  as  your  Lordships  are  well 
aware,  we  were  induced  to  submit  to  the 
consideration  of  Parliament  propositions 
falling  far  short  of  that  which  we  had 
desired  to  introduce  —  propositions  pre- 
viously considered  in  the  Cabinet  as  a  mea- 
sure upon  which,  if  the  House  of  Commons 
could  not  be  induced  to  go  so  far,  we  might 
fall  back  as  a  pis  aller.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that,  from  all  sides  of  the  House, 
from  Liberals  and  from  Conservatives,  that 
measure  was  denounced  as  not  being  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  and  the  Conservative 
party  were  not  less  loud  than  the  Liberal 
party  in  declaring  that  the  measure  must 
go  further  than  a  £6  rating  franchise.  In 
consequence  of  these  declarations,  we  not 
only  abandoned  the  measure,  but  consented 
to  sacrifice  three  of  our  most  valued  and 
important  Colleagues  for  the  purpose  of 
introducing,  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  practically  expressed,  a  system 
of  election  founded  upon  a  rating  residen- 
tial household  suffrage.  I  have  said  that 
there  was  no  stand-point  between  these  two 
— between  this  and  the  £10  franchise — 
upon  which  we  could  Safely  rely ;  and,  if 
I  wanted  any  illustration  of  this  fact,  it 
would  be  found  in  the  various  propositions 
which,  not  various  Governments,  but  the 
same  Government — at  least,  a  Government 
the  great  majority  of  whose  Members  were 
the  same — have  made  from  the  year  1852 
down  to  1866.  In  1852  a  £5  rateable 
value  was  proposed  as  the  limit  of  the 
franchise  ;  in  1854  that  was  increased  to 
a  £6  rating.  In  1860  a  £6  limit  again 
appeared,  but  in  the  shape  of  rental  and 
not  of  rates.  In  1866  a  £7  rental  ap- 
peared as  the  limit  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment thought  it  safe  to  go ;  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  a  most  important  provi- 
sion, never  inserted  in  any  other  Reform 
Bills,  and,  as  1  think,  of  the  most  Radical 
character — namely,  the  exclusion  of  the 
voter  who  claimed  under  a  £7  rental  from 
liability  to  rates  or  the  payment  of  rates. 
But  in  every  Reform  Bill  since  the  period 
of  the  Reform  Act  in  1832  down  to  that 
time  the  payment  of  rates  had  been  insisted 
upon  as  an  indispensable  condition  ;  but  in 
1866,  for  the  first  time,  that  payment  of 
rates  was  dispensed  with  by  the  Bill  of  the 
noble  Earl.  [Earl  Russell  :  The  princi- 
ple was  contained  in  the  Bill  of  1854.]  I 
think  the  noble  Earl  must  be  mistaken. 
The  Bill  of  1854,  1  believe,  dispensed  with 
the  payment  of  assessed  taxes,  but  not  of 
rates.    The  payment  of  assessed  taxes  had 
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been  dispensed  with  in  1854,  1858,  and 
1860  ;  but,  though  the  noble  Earl  should 
be  a  better  authority  than  I  am  upon  the 
question,  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  Bill  of  1866  relieved 
the  intending  Yoter  from  the  payment  of 
all  rates,  inoludiog  the  poor  rate,  although 
he  had  been  previously  relieved  only  from 
the  payment  of  assessed  taxes.  I  am 
speaking  now  of  the  borough  franchise 
only,  which  is  the  most  important  portion 
of  the  Bill ;  and  1  say  that,  having  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  £10  standard 
could  not  be  maintained,  we  looked  about 
to  see  whether  it  was  possible  to  take  any 
other  stand-point  within  that  of  household 
suffrage.  We  were  encouraged  in  the  belief 
that  that  was  the  only  safe  and  enduring 
point  that  could  be  taken  by  the  opinion, 
publicly  expressed,  of  two  most  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, one.  a  Conservative,  the  other  a 
Liberal — Mr.  Henley,  the  Member  for  Ox- 
fordshire, and  no  less  an  authority  than 
the  late  Attorney  General  (Sir  Roundell 
Palmer),  who  in  his  place  in  the  House  of 
Commons  declared  that  if  the  £10  stand- 
point were  abandoned  no  other  resting- 
place  could  be  found  than  household  suf- 
frage. What,  then,  did  we  propose  to  do  ? 
What  were  the  restrictions  by  which  it 
might  be  thought  satisfactory  to  guard 
that  household  suffrage  ?  It  might  be 
feared  that  household  suffrage  pure  and 
simple  would  introduce  to  the  franchise  a 
class  of  persons  very  unfit  to  exercise  it 
intelligently  and  independently  ;  but  we 
were  of  opinion  that,  instead  of  estimating 
the  qualification  of  a  man  by  the  amount 
of  rent  be  paid  for  his  house — which,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  adopted  in  1832  as  a 
rough-and-ready  way  of  drawing  a  line 
between  different  classes,  and  making  a 
sort  of  compromise  with  public  opinion — a 
far  better  test  was  to  be  found  in  a  man's 
having  for  a  considerable  time  been  an  in- 
habitant of  a  borough  in  which  he  sought 
to  have  a  vote,  and  in  his  having  during 
that  time  faithfully  and  punctually  dis- 
charged the  duties  which  devolved  upon 
him  by  the  payment  of  the  rates  and  taxes 
to  which  he  was  liable.  In  adopting  that 
principle  we  did  not  introduce  any  new 
qualification,  nor  one  unknown  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  We  were  introducing 
the  old  English  qualification  of  soot  and 
lot,  which  prevailed  in  about  forty  boroughs 
before  the  Amendment  of  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  in  1832.  It  is  a  prin- 
ciple well  known  to  the  Constitution—- it  is 
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a  principle  which  commends  itself  to  the 
judgment,  that  those  who  are  liable  to 
contribute  to  the  direct  taxation  of  the 
country  should  have  a  voice  in  the  election 
of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  impose  that 
taxation.  My  Lords,  we  were  desirous, 
no  doubt,  of  accompanying  that  franchise 
with  other  qualifications,  which  were  sub- 
sequently abandoned.  One  of  these  was 
the  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of  direct 
taxation  ;  another  was  the  possession  for 
a  given  period  of  a  certain  amount  in  the 
savings  bank  ;  and  a  third  was  what  may 
be  called  an  education  qualification.  These 
qualifications  were  not  favourably  received 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  were 
abandoned.  Another  restriction  proposed 
was  that  of  the  period  of  residence.  The 
original  proposition  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  the  period  of  residence 
should  be  fixed  for  those  below  £10  occu- 
piers not  at  one  year  but  at  two  years. 
That  restriction,  however,  was  objected  to, 
and  that  not  on  one  side  of  the  House 
alone.  It  was  argued,  and  argued  with 
some  force,  that  a  residence  previous  to  re* 
gistration  of  one  year  practically  amounted 
to  a  residence,  before  the  power  of  exer- 
cising a  vote  was  acquired,  of  nearly  two 
years.  The  period  that  elapsed  between 
the  making  of  the  claim  in  July  and  the 
registration  in  the  subsequent  Noyerober 
imposes  a  residence  of  a  year  and  a  half ; 
and  then  July  is  not  the  time  at  which 
^persons  usually  enter  upon  new  occupa- 
tions ;  they  would  much  more  usually  enter 
upon  a  new  tenancy  at  Lady  Day  ;  and 
thus,  from  Lady  Day  to  the  time  at  which 
the  registration  would  come  into  force,  a 
year  and  three  quarters  would  probably 
elapse.  Upon  these  grounds  we  did  not 
think  it  desirable  to  insist  upon  a  residence 
of  more  than  one  year.  We  introduced 
another  qualification  which  it  is  rather  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind  as  drawing  a  dis- 
tinction between  the  new  voter  and  those 
who  were  previously  entitled  to  vote  under 
the  £10  qualification.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  all  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  Bill  are  not  in  substitution  for,  but  in 
addition  to,  the  franchise  at  present  en- 
joyed, none  of  which  are  interfered  with 
by  the  measure.  When  the  amount  of  the 
rateable  value  was  reduced  down  to  the 
lowest  possible  sum  we  felt  there  might  be 
in  many  boroughs  a  great  risk  of  introduc- 
ing what  would  practically  be  fictitious 
votes,  by  attaching  the  suffrage  to  the 
mere  occupation  of  the  smallest  building, 
not  being  a  dwelling-house,  and  that  in 
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thiB  way  a  yery  objeotionable  olaas    of 
Yoters  might  be  placed  upon  the  register. 
The    Bill,    thereforoi  \?bioh  I  bare  the 
boDOor  of  laying  before  your  Lordahips 
oonfines  the  occupation  franchise  in  bo- 
roughs   not   to    a   warehouse,   counting- 
house,  or  shopi  as  in  the  Bill  of  1832,  but 
strictly  to  a  dwelling-house  ;  and  in  that 
manner  we  think,  howe?er  low  we  may  go, 
however  lowly  rated  the  house  may  be,  yet 
if  the  occupier  has  resided  in  it  for  a  cer- 
tain period,  and  has  paid  his  rates,  he  is 
as  likely  to  be  an  intelligent  and  an  honest 
voter  as  the  man  with  a  £6  or  a  £7  quali- 
fication unaccompanied  by  the  payment  of 
rates,  and  bestowed  in  respect  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house, counting-house,  shop,  or  hovel 
of  any  description.    I  believe,  therefore, 
although  the  principle  we  introduced  is  in 
its  operation  more  extensive  than  that  of 
the  Bill  introduced  by  our  predecessors, 
yet  practically  it  will  introduce  to  the  con- 
stituency   a    more   respectable,    a    more 
solvent,  a  more  intelligent,   and  a  more 
steady  class   of  voters  than  could  have 
been  introduced  by  the  measure  contem- 
plated by  the  Government  last  year.    It  is 
di£Scult   to  calculate  with  any   precision 
what  will  be  the  addition  made  to  the  con- 
stituency by  this  Bill.     The  only  mode  by 
which  you  can  arrive  at  any  conclusion  is 
by  ascertaining  the  proportion  of  the  per- 
sons now  entitled  to  vote  who  come  upon 
the  register,  and  by  making  a  correspond- 
ing, or,  as  the  inferior  class,  a  somewhat 
increased  deduction  for  those  who,  although 
qualified,  do  not  come  upon  the  register. 
It  appears  that  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
male  occupiers  at  and  above  £10  do  not 


same  proportion  for  the  occupiers  between 
£10  and  £7,  and  n^akiug,  as  is  not  un- 
reasonable, a  large  deduction  for  occupiers 
below  £7,  in  consideration  of  their  more 
generally  migratory  habits,  and  of  the  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  more  liable  to  be 
behindhand  in  the  payment  of  their  taxes, 
so  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  arrived  at  these 
results  : — The  present  constituency  in  the 
boroughs  numbers  452,000 ;  the  addition 
of  occupiers  from  £7  to  £10  will  be 
137,000  ;  and  below  £7,  250,000  will  be 
added.  Of  the  male  occupiers  under  £7, 
three-fifths  are  contoined  within  thirty- 
seven  of  the  larger  boroughs,  and  conse- 
quently the  proportionate  addition  to  the 
smaller  constituencies  of  the  country  will 
in  point  of  fact  be  much  more  limited  than 
may  appear  from  the  figures. 
Knowmg  the  trespass  I  must  make  on 


your  Lordships'  time,  I  am  not  now  going 
to  enter  upon  the  difficult  question,  the 
consideration  of  which  occupied  the  House 
of  Commons  a  long  time ;  I  refer  to  the 
provisions  with  regard  to  what  are  called 
compound-householders.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  vary- 
ing and  uncertain  than  the  cases  of  eom« 
pound-householders  under  the  Small  Tene« 
ments  Act  and  under  various  local  Acts. 
The  system  of  compounding  varies  in 
almost  every  borough.  Some  of  them 
have  a  system  under  the  Small  Tenements 
Act,  introduced  at  the  discretion  of  the 
vestry.  In  other  boroughs,  again,  some 
parishes  are  under  the  Small  Tenements 
Act  or  under  local  Acts  and  others  are 
not.  Consequently  voters  in  different 
parishes  of  the  same  borough  are  subject 
to  different  conditions.  1  need  hardly 
remind  your  Lordships  that  the  principle 
of  all  these  enactments  is  that  the  landlord 
shall  undertake  the  payment  of  rates  for 
a  certain  number  of  houses,  and  that  he 
receives  a  corresponding  deduction  for  the 
risk  he  runs  in  assuming  that  liability.  In 
point  of  fact  he  makes  a  contract  for  the 
whole  of  his  tenants,  taking  the  risk  of 
loss  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
paying  only  for  each  tenant  from  one-half 
to  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  of  the  rates 
due  from  him  individually.  It  was  quite 
clear  that  these  tenants  so  compounded 
for,  even  supposing  they  paid  the  landlord 
the  whole  amount  of  the  composition, 
would  come  upon  the  register  with  a  great 
advantage  over  those  solvent  tenants  who 
were  paying  the  whole  rate  of  the  parish, 
and  who  were,  therefore,  the  more  import- 
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life.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  showing 
that  in  the  first  instance  under  the  Reform 
Act  provision  was  made  that  compounders 
were  to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise  upon 
tendering  the  full  amount  of  the  rate. 
Again,  by  the  14  &  15  Vict,  it  was  re- 
cited that  it  was  inconvenient  that  persons 
in  their  positions  should  make  repeated 
claims  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  when  the 
compounder  had  once  made  his  claim  he 
should  thereafter  be  entitled  to  be  placed 
upon  the  register,  although  the  landlord 
paid  the  rates  for  him ;  and  it  was  further 
provided  that  the  occupier's  claim  to  be  rated 
should  not  have  to  be  made  more  than  once 
in  respect  of  his  composition  under  the  same 
landlord — thus  putting  the  compounder  in  a 
better  position  than  the  ordinary  occupier. 
When  we  introduced  the  Bill  we  pro- 
posedy  as  enacted  in  1832|  that  the  com- 
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povnder  should  be  admitted  upon  claiming 
to  be  rated  and  paying  the  full  amount 
which  an  ordinary  occupier  would,  and  for 
which  tbe  landlord  was  authorized  to  com- 
pound. This  proposition  was  described  as 
being  a  fine  upon  the  compound  house- 
holder. I  need  not  weary  your  Lordships 
by  going  through  the  lengthened  discussion 
which  took  place  on  this  subject,  and  which 
ended  in  the  agreement  that  the  Small 
Tenements  Act  and  all  the  local  Acts 
should  be  abrogated  in  all  Parliamentary 
boroughs.  There  will  be  no  more  com- 
pounding after  September  next,  except  in 
the  case  of  houses  let  out  in  apartments 
to  lodgers.  All  occupiers  will  be  liable  to 
be  rated,  and  on  payment  of  the  rate,  will 
be  entitled  to  vote.  [Earl  Granyille  :  In 
Parliamentary  boroughs  ?]  Of  course,  we 
are  now  dealing  with  the  electire  franchise. 
The  objection  to  taking  the  rateable  value 
was  assumed  to  be  the  great  difference 
prcTailiog  in  different  boroughs  as  to  the 
amount  deducted  from  the  gross  yalue  for 
the  purpose  of  estimating  the  rating.  But 
when  you  enact  that  all  tenements  which 
are  rated  shall  confer  a  qualification  for 
the  franchise,  that  question  of  the  differ- 
ence as  to  the  amount  of  rate  is  alto- 
gether done  away  with.  All  the  argu- 
ments, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  the  false 
swearing  also,  which  would  arise  out  of  a 
rental  or  rating  qualification  before  the  re- 
vising barrister  are  entirely^  put  an  end 
to,  for  the  rate*book  is  in  point  of  fact 
the  test  whether  a  man  has  been  rated  and 
has  paid  his  rates.  A  proposition  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons — and  I  regret  it 
was  not  agreed  to— -under  which  it  would 
have  been  made  competent  for  a  landlord 
and  tenant  to  agree,  by  mutual  consent, 
that  the  landlord  should  be  rated,  and  that 
in  such  an  event  the  tenant  should  waive 
his  corresponding  right  of  exercising  the 
franchise.  If  that  provision  had  been  in- 
troduced into  the  Bill  it  would  have  in- 
flicted hardship  upon  no  person  whnte?er, 
because  the  transaction  would  be  one  of  a 
voluntary  character  on  the  part  both  of  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord,  it  would  have 
rested  with  the  tenaut  to  abandon  his  right 
of  voting,  while  the  landlord  would  have 
had  the  benefit  of  any  arrangement  which 
might  have  been  made.  That  just  proposal, 
as  I  deem  it,  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  I  think  the  result  will  be 
that  in  many  boroughs  great  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  collecting  the  rates,  more 
especially  among  the  small  occupiers. 
There  is  only  one  other  qualification  with 
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regard  to  boroughs  to  which.  I  wish  to 
call  your  Lordships'  attention,  and  that 
is  one  on  which  a  good  deal  of  attention 
has  been  bestowed  by  the  other  House — 
namely,  the  proposal  to  enfranchise  lodgers* 
My  Lords,  I  have  already  said  that  it  was 
originally  proposed,  with  the  view  of  ad- 
mitting a  number  of  tbe  more  respectable 
portion  of  the  working  classes  to  tbe 
exercise  of  the  franchise,  that  there  should 
be  three  separate  franchises.  The  first  I 
may  call  an  educational  franchise  ;  the  next 
was  the  possession  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  the  savings-banks ;  and  the  third 
was  founded  on  the  payment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  direct  taxation.  It  was  thought 
that  these  provisions  would  introduce  a  con- 
siderable number  of  very  respectable  voters 
who,  not  being  householders,  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  present  law,  be  debarred  from 
exercising  the  franchise.  These  provisions, 
however,  did  not  find  favour  with  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  result  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  lodger  franchise — which 
I  am  bound  to  say  formed  part  of  the 
proposal  submitted  to  us  by  Parliament 
in  1859,  and  which  was  also  included  in 
the  measure  brought  forward  by  our  pre- 
decessors last  year.  And  although  Mr. 
Gladstone  appeared  at  first  not  to  attach 
much  importance  to  it,  yet  he  raised  the 
most  strenuous  and  determined  opposition 
to  a  proposal  to  omit  it,  and  declared  that 
its  omission  would  be  the  destruction  of  the 
Bill,  which  would  be  worth  nothing  if  tbe 
lodger  were  not  enfranchised.  At  the 
same  time  this  franchise  is  introduced  into 
the  present  measure  with  restrictions  which 
I  think  will  greatly  mitigate  the  inconve- 
nience that  might  result  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  lodgers.  And  here  I  may  remark 
that  I  do  not  for  one  moment  doubt  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  lodgers,  more  especially 
in  the  metropolis,  are  men  of  higher  station 
and  greater  qualifications  than  the  persons 
who  rent  the  houses  in  which  they  reside. 
Indeed  I  know  one  case  of  a  respectable 
man  who  for  many  years  lived  in  a  house 
which  was  the  property  of  his  own  servant 
Of  course,  that  is  a  strong  and  extreme  case, 
but  I  know  there  are  many  cases  in  which 
men  of  considerable  means  occupy  year  after 
year  the  same  lodgings,  while  the  persons 
who  give  the  receipt  for  the  rent  are,  m 
many  instances,  obliged  to  make  use 
of  their  marks  instead  of  signing  their 
names.  But,  my  Lords,  although  tbe 
amount  of  the  lodger  franchise  has  been 
placed  as  low  as  £10  for  unfurnished  lodg- 
ings, yet  it  has  not  been  thought  right  to  pro- 
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pose  it  with  do  qualifioations  and  restric- 
tioDB  ;  for  it  is  proyided  in  this  Bill,  as  it 
was  provided,  I  think,  in  the  Bill  of  last 
year,  that  lodgers  shall  be  compellable  to 
show  that  they  have  occupied  the  same 
lodgings^and  not  successive  lodgings — 
for  the  period  of  one  year,  and  to  make 
a  claim  annually  to  be  placed  on  the 
register.  Now,  I  believe  that,  under  these 
restrictions,  the  lodger  franchise  will  not 
make  a  very  large  addition  to  the  number 
of  voters  throughout  the  country  generally : 
I  think  it  will  make  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  metropolis  and  other  very  large 
towns  ;  but  I  believe  that  in  the  great  ma- 
jority of  boroughs  the  addition  made  by 
this  franchise  will  be  so  inconsiderable  that 
it  will  not  be  practically  felt. 

My  Lords,  I  think  I  have  now 'said  all 
I  have  to  say  with  regard  to  the  proposed 
franchise  in  boroughs  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  I  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  trespassing  at  any  great  length  upon 
jour  Lordships'*  time  in  referring  to  the 
proposed  county  franchises.  You  are  aware 
that  in  addition  to  those  franchises  which 
are  dependent  upon  property,  and  with 
which  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  to  interfere,  there  is  at 
the  present  time — and  I  am  almost  fishamed 
to  mention  the  fact  in  the  presence  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Russell) — only  one  fran- 
chise, and  it  is  confined  to  £50  occupiers 
under  the  well-known  Chandos  clause.  I 
confess  that  I  could  not  quite  make  out  the 
other  day  the  objection  of  the  noble  Earl 
to  that  franchise — whether  he  thought  it 
too  high  or  too  low — but  somehow  or  other 
it  did  not  suit  him.  The  alteration  pro- 
posed to  be  made  in  that  occupation  fran- 
chise by  the  present  Bill  is  very  similar  to 
that  which  was  proposed  last  year  in  the 
Bill  of  which  the  noble  Earl  was  the  joint 
author.  We  propose  to  reduce  it  from 
£50  to  £12  rating,  which  will,  I  believe, 
be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the 
£14  rental  franchise  proposed  by  the  late 
Government  and  assented  to  by  the  House 
of  Commons.  Now,  we  have  a  fair  means 
of  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  addition 
which  will  be  made  by  this  change  to  the 
county  constituencies.  We  have  a  return 
of  the  number  of  male  occupiers  in  counties 
of  £50  and  upwards,  and  also  of  occupiers 
between  £12  and  £50.  From  this  it  will 
be  found  that  at  the  present  time  the  num- 
ber of  occupiers  of  £50  and  upwards  in 
all  the  counties  of  England  and  Wales  is 
116,527  ;  the  number  of  voters  under  the 
property  qualification  being  423,744,  this 
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makes  a  total  of  540,271  voters.  The 
number  of  occupiers  between  £12  and  £50 
to  be  admitted  to  the  franchise,  making 
the  usual  deduction  for  those  who  will  not 
probably  come  upon  the  register,  will 
amount  to  121,000,  who  will  have  to  be 
added  to  the  540,271,  spread  over  all  the 
counties  of  England  and  Wales.  But  it 
is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Bill  a  very  considerable  de- 
duction is  made  from  the  county  constitu- 
encies by  the  abstraction  from  the  counties 
of  the  population  of  those  large  towns 
which  we  now  propose  to  enfranchise  for 
the  first  time.  These  large  towns  contain 
a  population  exceeding  500,000,  who  will 
have  to  be  removed  from  the  county  con- 
stituencies and  added  to  the  borough  con- 
stituencies. There  is  one  point  in  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  to  which  I  wish  to 
refer,  because  a  clause  has  been  introduced 
into  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without,  as  it  appears  to  me,  any  sufficient 
consideration.  I  am  alluding  to  the  clause 
which  reduces  the  copyhold  and  leasehold 
tenure  from  £10  to  £5.  1  believe  that 
there  are  only  one  or  two  counties — Staf- 
fordshire, I  believe,  is  one  of  them — in 
which  that  clause  can  produce  any  material 
change ;  but  it  will  be  attended  with  this 
consequence,  which  was  not,  1  believe, 
foreseen  by  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  Amendment  was  adopted.  At  present 
the  £10  occupition  franchise  is  the  occu- 
pation of  a  dwelling-house,  counting-house, 
warehouse,  shop,  or  other  building ;  but 
the  occupation  ^nchise  below  £10  is 
limited  to  the  occupation  of  a  dwelling- 
house.  Now,  by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832, 
the  borough  freeholder  was  placed  in  this 
position,  that  he  could  not  vote  for  a  county 
in  respect  of  any  property  which  conferred 
upon  him  the  right  of  voting  for  the  bo- 
rough ;  but  a  distinction  was  drawn  be- 
tween copyholders  and  leaseholders  on  the 
one  hand  and  freeholders  on  the  other,  by 
which  the  former  were  debarred  from 
voting  for  counties  in  respect  of  any  pro- 
perty which  would  confer  upon  them  or 
upon  any  other  persons  the  right  of  voting 
in  boroughs.  Under  this  Bill  this  curious 
result  will  follow  —  that  a  leaseholder  or 
copyholder  being  in  possession  of  a  £5 
tenement  in  a  borough,  such  tenement 
not  being  a  dwelling-house,  will  not  have 
a  right  to  vote  for  the  borough,  nor  will 
anybody  else,  in  respect  of  that  property : 
consequently  he  will  have  a  right  to  Yote 
for  the  county ;  whereas  a  leaseholder  or 
copyholder  of  £10  and  upwards,  under  pre- 
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ciselj  the  same  oircumatanees  in  the  same 
horough,  will  be  restricted  from  the  exercise 
of  the  county  vote.  I  do  not  think  this  is 
a  matter  of  yery  material  importance  ;  but, 
as  I  belieye  it  is  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  I  thought  it  my 
duty  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  your 
Lordships.  There  is  another  point  also  to 
trhich  I  call  attention.  As  I  ha?e  already 
stated,  a  freehold  occupation  in  a  borough 
does  not  confer  the  right  of  voting  for  the 
county  if  it  gives  the  right  of  voting  for 
the  borough.  The  result  of  the  lowering 
of  the  franchise  by  the  present  Bill  will  be 
to  take  out  of  the  county  constituencies  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  freeholders 
who  now  exercise  the  right  of  voting  in  the 
counties.  I  mention  this  merely  as  an  in- 
cident, but  I  have  thought  right  to  mention 
it  because  it  may  produce  some,  though 
not  a  large,  effect  upon  the  county  con- 
stituencies. 

My  Lords,  I  now  proceed,  with  many 
apologies  for  trespassing  so  long  upon  your 
Lordships'  time«  but  I  was  anxious  to  place 
before  you  as  fully  and  as  fairly  as  I  can 
the  practical  working  of  the  measure — I 
now  proceed  to  the  question  of  the  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats.  I  am  quite  aware  that 
in  the  minds  of  many  persons  the  measure 
of  re-distribution  we  have  proposed  is  not 
as  extensive  as  could  be  desired.  Eut, 
my  Lordsi  we  were  desirous  in  the  first 
instance  not  to  carry  the  principle  of  dis- 
franchisement further  than  %fi%  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  enfranchise- 
ment. We  proposed  that  our  object 
should  be  enfranchisement,  and  we  de- 
termined to  draw  our  supply  from  those 
quarters  which  might  best  be  able  to  afford 
it  without  seriously  interfering  with  the 
existing  representation,  and  in  the  first  in- 
stance we  proposed  not  to  absolutely  dis- 
franchise any  existing  constituency.  We 
thought  that  the  small  boroughs  exercised 
a  very  useful  influence,  and  formed  a  very 
important  element  in  the  general  system  of 
representation,  which  ought  not  lightly  to 
be  thrown  away.  Though  in  some  cases 
they  undoubtedly  do  increase  the  power  of 
the  landed  aristocracy  of  the  country,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  any  absolute  objection  to 
their  existence  ;  because  on  the  other  hand 
they  afford  an  opportunity  of  bringing  into 
the  House  of  Commons  young  men  of 
talent  and  ability  who  have  little  chance  of 
being  elected  by  larger  constituencies  from 
the  fact  of  their  not  being  known,  and 
who  are  thus  early-^a  fact  which  I  regard 
as  of  considerable  importance — trained  to 
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the  duties  of  public  life,  and  having  passed 
through  the  ordeal  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons are  better  fitted  than  they  could 
possibly  be  by  any  other  training  to  take 
their  places,  if  that  should  be  their  lot,  in 
your  Lordships'  House.  We  determined, 
therefore,  except  on  the  ground  of  notorious 
corruption,  not  entirely  to  disfranchise  any 
borough,  but  to  take  one  Member  from  all 
boroughs  which,  with  populations  of  lees 
than  7,000,  now  return  two  Members  to 
Parliament.  We  thought  that  by  these 
measures  we  should  be  able  to  supply  the 
most  urgent  demands  for  enfranchisement 
both  on  the  part  of  towns  and  counties. 
But  the  House  of  Commons  thought  fit  to 
go  further,  and  to  extend  the  limit  from 
7,000  to  10,000,  thereby  placing  fifteen 
additional  seats  at  our  disposal.  When  we 
had  to  consider  this  question  of  re-distribu- 
tion, it  was  impossible  to  close  our  eyes  to 
the  great  discrepancy  which  exists  in  the 
relative  representation  of  boroughs  and 
counties.  Your  Lordships,  I  know,  are 
not  fond  of  figures  ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
permit  me  to  make  a  comparison  between 
the  counties  and  the  boroughs  in  regard  to 
their  population,  their  inhabited  houses, 
and  their  rateable  value.  In  the  counties 
the  population  numbers  11,422,000,  to  be 
reduced  by  580,000,  as  I  before  explained. 
In  the  boroughs  the  population  numbers 
only  8,600,000.  The  rateable  value  of 
counties  amounts  to  £59,700,000,  of 
boroughs  to  £34,000,000.  There  are 
540,000  elector^  in  the  counties  and 
489,000  in  the  boroughs.  So  that,  as 
your  Lordships  will  see,  there  is  a  large 
preponderance  in  point  of  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  electors  in  favour  of  the  counties  ; 
the  electors  in  counties,  too,  being  of  a 
higher  standard  than  those  in  boroughs  ; 
and  yet,  with  all  this  enormous  preponder- 
ance, the  counties  are  represented  by  only 
162  Members,  while  the  boroughs  return 
334.  That  is  to  say,  that  while  the  wealth, 
the  electors,  and  the  population  of  the 
counties  are  very  largely  in  excess  of  those 
of  the  boroughs,  the  Members  representing 
the  smaller  population  are  more  than  double 
that  representing  the  larger.  Now,  we 
made  no  pretention  of  doing  away  with 
all  the  anomalies  which  exist  in  our 
electoral  system,  nor  to  go  by  any  strict 
rule ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  consider 
the  question  of  re-distribution  and  to  over- 
look the  claims  of  the  counties  to  ad- 
ditional representation.  It  might  reason- 
ably be  urged  that  the  first  sources 
from  which  we  were  to  obtain  the  supply 
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for  the  parposes  of  new  enfranchisement 
naturallj  presented  themselyes  in  those 
boroughs  where  the  grossest  bribery  and 
corruption  had  been  proved  to  have  pre- 
Tailed.  I  recollect  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  whose  Amendment  stands  on  the 
Paper  of  to-night,  objecting  last  year  to  the 
appointment  of  Commissions  to  inquire  into 
the  corruption  which  was  said  to  hare  pre- 
yailed  in  certain  boroughs  on  the  ground  that 
while  they  involred  the  expenditure  of  much 
time  and  money,  and  engendered  a  great 
deal  of  ill-feeling,  they  were  mere  hrutum 
fulmen — that  they  ^usually  ended  in  nothing 
and  left  the  evil  absolutely  untouched.  We 
thought  that  we,  at  all  events,  would  not 
leave  ourselves  open  to  that  charge,  and 
having  the  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
before  us  in  the  case  of  the  four  boroughs 
to  which  I  shall  presently  refer  more  par- 
ticularly, we  determined  upon  applying  a 
remedy  which  we  hoped  would  have  a  de- 
terrent influence  in  the  future,  and  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  to  disfranchise  those 
constituencies.  Two  of  them,  at  all  events 
are  important  places — one  of  them,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  metropolis  of  my  own 
county;  but  we  felt  that  if  we  were  to 
visit  severely  the  offences  of  the  little  and 
insignificant  boroughs,  and  shrink  from 
applying  the  same  measure  of  justice  to 
'  larger  and  more  important  constituencies, 
we  should  only  encourage  the  evil  we 
wished  to  cure,  while  we  should  at  the 
same  time  lay  ourselves  open  to  the  serious 
charge  of  being  afraid  to  deal  with  power- 
ful and  influential  offenders.  I  will  men- 
tion some  of  the  facts  referred  to  by  the 
Commissioners  to  show  that  the  course 
which  we  adopted  was  the  right  one.  The 
Commissioners  report  that,  in  the  case  of 
Totnes,  £21,000  was  spent  from  December 
1862,  to  August  1865,  principally  in  cor- 
ruption, among  421  voters  ;  that  out  of  364 
who  voted  in  1865,  182,  or  precisely  one- 
half,  were  scheduled  as  having  been  guilty 
of  bribery,  and  that  in  the  whole  there  was 
scarcely  one  voter  in  the  whole  borough 
who  could  be  said  to  exercise  his  right  of 
voting  in  an  independent  manner.  That 
was  the  case  at  Totnes — and  I  am  sure  it 
must  have  been  very  painful  to  the  noble 
Duke  opposite  (the  Duke  of  Somerset). 
Then  comes  the  case  of  Yarmouth.  1  must 
admit  that  the  number  of  persons  bribed  in 
Yarmouth  was  less  than  in  Totnes  ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  Yarmouth  was 
supposed  to  be  a  purified  borough,  and  that 
the  corrupt  element  in  it,  the  freemen,  had 
been  struck  of  by  disfranchisement  on  a 


former  occasion.  We  therefore  had  to 
deal  with  a  purified  constituency — the 
noxious  element  having  been  altogether 
eliminated  ;  and  yet  we  found  that  out  of 
1,645  voters  there  were  scheduled  as  guilty 
of  bribery  no  less  than  528.  1  am  sorry 
to  say,  for  the  credit  of  my  county,  that 
the  case  of  Lancaster  is  worst  of  all.  In 
Lancaster  there  are  1,465  electors,  and  the 
expenses — the  proved  expenses — for  the 
year  1865  were  £14,530  between  the  four 
candidates,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  an 
average  of  £10  for  every  voter  in  the 
borough.  The  Commissioners  found  that 
of  these  voters  there  were  guilty  of  bri- 
bery 834,  and  of  corrupt  practices,  139  ; 
making  a  total  of  973  scheduled  as  guilty 
of  bribery  or  of  corrupt  practices,  out  of  a 
constituency  of  1,465.  The  last  of  these 
boroughs  is  Reigate,  which  is  a  compara- 
tively new  town.  The  Commissioners  re- 
ported that  extensive  bribery  had  prevailed 
at  every  election  from  1858  downwards. 
There  are  no  freemen  there.  The  number 
of  voters  was  920 ;  and  there  voted  in 
1865,  730.  Of  these  there  were  bribed 
346,  and  220  of  those  who  were  bribed 
were  occupiers  of  from  £10  to  £15,  and 
126  were  occupiers  of  £15  and  upwards. 
Considering  that  this  is  an  account  given 
by  the  Commissioners  of  the  gross  and  no- 
torious corruption  which  prevailed  in  these 
boroughs — not  at  one  election  only,  but  at 
successive  elections — I  think  your  Lord- 
ships will  be  of  opinion  that  we  have  not 
dealt  a  too  severe  measure  of  justice  in 
saying  that  an  example  should  be  made  of 
them  ;  and  that  no  more  legitimate  source 
could  be  found  from  which  to  draw  sup- 
plies for  giving  new  or  additional  repre- 
sentation to  some  of  the  more  important 
communities  in  the  country.  We  proposed 
then,  my  Lords,  to  deal  with  the  forty-five 
seats  placed  at  our  disposal  by  granting 
nineteen  of  them  to  new  and  important 
boroughs,  or  by  increasing  the  number  of 
Members  to  those  existing  boroughs  which 
appear  to  be  insufficiently  represented. 
We  proposed,  for  example,  to  give  two 
Members  to  the  new  borough  of  Chelsea 
and  Kensington,  and  to  divide  the  Tower 
Hamlets,  with  a  population  of  over  650,000 
into  two  boroughs,  each  of  them  to  return 
two  Members.  We  proposed  to  give  fresh 
Members  to  nine  important  towns,  centres 
of  various  branches  of  industry,  which  we 
think  can  fairly  claim  to  be  represented  in 
Parliament.  We  then  proposed — or  rather 
the  House  of  Commons  proposed — to  give 
an  additional  Member  to  the  four  boroughs, 
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Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds^  and  Bir- 
mingham, and  to  gi?e  a  second  Member 
each  to  Salford  and  Merthyr  Tydvil  which, 
as  your  Lordships  know,  have  large  popu- 
lations and  are  important  commercial  towns. 
We  proposed,  next,  to  confer  one  of  the  re- 
maining additional  seats  at  our  disposal  to 
the  University  of  London,  subject  to  the 
same  conditions  with  regard  to  TOting  as 
those  which  exist  at  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  remaining 
twenty-five  seats  we  proposed  to  distribute 
among  the  most  important  counties,  divid- 
ing them  into  three  divisions  instead  of 
two,  and  giving  two  Members  to  each 
division,  and  we  have  taken  as  our  basis 
those  cases  among  the  existing  divisions 
where  the  population  exceeds  300,000. 
We  thus  propose  to  give  two  additional 
Members  to  twelve  counties,  and  to  divide 
South  Lancashire  into  two  hundreds, 
adding  one  Member — that  is  to  say,  giving 
to  each  of  those  hundreds  two  Members. 
We  thus  dispose  of  the  whole  twenty-five 
seats. 

My  Lords,  I  ought  not,  in  introducing 
this  Bill  to  your  Lordships,  to  omit  one 
very  important  consideration,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  the  boundaries  of  the  exist- 
ing and  future  boroughs.     Provisions  were 
made  in  this  Bill  for  temporary  boundaries 
in  the  case  of   the  new  boroughs,  which 
we  propose  to  create ;  but  the  Bill  does 
not,  of  course,  propose  to  interfere  with  the 
boundaries  of  existing  boroughs.   We  have 
thought  it  right,  looking  at  the  great  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  population — more  especially  in 
the  places  already   represented — to  issue 
a  Boundary  Commission,  as  was  done  in 
1831,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  how 
far  these  towns  have  outgrown  their  origi- 
nal limits,  and  how  far  the   populations 
beyond  the  present  limits  may  be  legiti- 
mately included  within.     With  regard  to 
the  names  of  the  Commissioners,  I  think 
your  Lordships  will  be  satisfied  that,  at  all 
events,  no  consideration  of  party  feeling 
has  influenced  their  appointment ;   and  I 
am  quite  sure  that  it  will  be  the  unanimous 
feeling  on  both  sides  of  the  House  that  we 
could  not  have  placed  so  responsible  and 
arduous  duties  in  better  hands  than  those 
of  the  noble  Lord  (Viscount  Eversley)  who, 
for  many  years,  with  great  credit  to  him- 
self and  advantage  to  the  country,  filled 
the  high  position  of  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.     There  are  provisions  in  the 
Bill  to  which  I  think  it  hardly  necessary 
to  call  your  attention — such,  for  instance, 
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as  the  number  of  polling-places ;  but  there 
was  a  provision,  the  omission  of  which  I 
very  much  regret,   for  enabling  voters, 
more   especially  in  counties,  to  vote   by 
means  of  voting  papers.     That  provision 
has,  I  believe,  been  found  of  very  great 
advantage  in  the  elections  for  the  Univer- 
sities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  [il  laugh^^ 
I  may  renaind  noble  Lords  opposite  that  the 
result  of  the  last  election  for  Oxford  was 
not]  due  to  this  provision;  but  that  the 
majority  on  that  occasion  was  composed  in 
pretty  equal  proportions  of  those  who  voted 
in  person  and  of  those  who  voted  by  votin^^ 
papers.     Similar  provisions  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  case  of  the  new  coosti- 
tuency  of  the  University  of  London.     I 
greatly  regret  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  not  assented  to  a  like  provision  of  a 
general  character  in  this  Bill,  which  would, 
I  think,  be  attended  with  great  advantages, 
especially  in  counties,  in  diminishing  the 
expense  of  elections.    Voting  papers  would 
also,  I  believe,  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  number  of  votes  recorded  at  elections 
by  enabling  persons  of  advanced  years,  and 
others  who  may  be  infirm,  or  from  any 
other  course  unwilling  to  expose  themselves 
to  tumult  or  possibility  to  riots  at  a  popular 
election,  to  give   their  votes   freely  and 
quietly  for  the  candidate  of  their  choice. 
However,  the  House  of  Commons  has  re-  * 
jected  that  provision,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  say  more  about  it. 
My  Lords,  I  believe  I  have  now  gone — 
at  great  length  I  am  aware — through  all 
the  principal  provisions  of  the  Bill.     But 
before  I  sit  down  it  is  necessary  that  I 
should  advert  to  the  Amendment  of  which 
notice  has  been  given  by  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Earl  Grey).     There  is  no  person 
in  your  Lordships  House  whose  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform — 
indeed,  on  any  other — are  more  worthy  of 
attention  and  respect  than  those  of  the 
noble  Earl.     I  know  that  the  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  and  of  the  consti- 
tuencies  has  engaged    his  attention    for 
many  years ;  and  I  know,  further,  that  the 
character  of  his  mind  has  induced  him  to 
give  to  the  subject   the  most  faur  and 
dispassionate  consideration,  therefore,  on 
this  and  on  every  other  occasion  I  should 
wish  to  listen,  with  the  most  respectful 
attention,  to  any  suggestion  the  noble  Earl 
may  think  it  right  to  make ;  but  I  must 
frankly  admit  that  the  Amendment  of  which 
he  has  given  notice  to  me  appears  to  be 
absolutely  incomprehensible;  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  earthly  purpose  it  can  be  sup- 
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posed  to  serve.    What  is  the  Amendment 

of  which  the  nohle  Earl  has  given  notice  ? 

It  is  this — 

"  That  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill 
does  not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  calculated 
in  its  present  Shape  to  efifect  a  permanent  Settle- 
ment of  this  important  Question,  or  to  promote  the 
future  good  Government  of  the  Country ;  but  the 
House,  recognizing  the  nrgent  Necessity  for  the 
passing  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing  System  of 
Representation,  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  Second 
Reading  to  that  which  has  been  brought  to  it 
from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Hope  that  in 
its  future  Stages  it  may  be  found  possible  to  cor- 
rect some  of  its  Faults,  and  to  render  it  better 
fitted  to  accomplish  the  proper  Objects  of  such  a 
Measure." 

Now,  mj  Lords,  in  what  different  position 
does  this  Amendment,  supposing  it  to  be 
carried,  place  jour  Lordships  from  that  at 
which  you  stand  at  the  present  moment  ? 
I  could  understand  objections  heing  taken 
to  this  Bill  ~  I  could  understand  a  Resolu- 
tion affirming  that  it  is  utterly  faulty  in 
principle  and  in  detail — and  I  could  under- 
stand a  Resolution  being  adyocated  with 
all  the  eloquence  and  power  of  the  noble 
Earl  to  induce  your  Lordships  to  take  what 
I  most  respectfully   think  would  be   the 
inexpedient  course  of  rejecting   the   Bill 
upon  the  second  reading;  but  to  declare 
in  one  breath  that  the  measure  is  so  faulty 
that  it  is  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
object  in  view,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
declare  that  you  are  going  to  rote  for  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  with  a  view  of 
amending  it  in  Committee,  appears  to  me 
the  most  gratuitous  interposition  between 
the  introduction  of    a  measure  and  the 
passing  of  a  particular  stage  that  ever  was 
attempted  in  a  deliberative  assembly.    I  do 
not  know  whether  the  noble  Earl  enter- 
tains a  serious  intention  of  dividing  your 
Lordships'  House  upon  this  question,  or 
whether  he  is  able  to  Calculate  on   very 
general  or  universal  support  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  ;  but,  certainly,  as  late 
as  two  days  ago,  I  was  led  to  believe  that 
very  general  support  would  be  given  to  the 
Amendment  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
If  that  is  not  so,  I  have  only  to  apologize 
to  many  of  my  Friends,  to  whom — thinking 
the  matter  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
one  that  it  was  necessary  to  meet  in  a 
determined  manner — I  gave  the  trouble  of 
coming  from  Scotland,  from  Ireland,  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  world.    I  almost 
hope  it  may  be  found  that,  being  here,  they 
have  come  to   no  purpose,   and  that  no 
serious  intention  exists  of  supporting  the 
Amendment.     Not  only  do    I   think  this 
Amendment  unnecessary,  but  it  is,  I  think. 


peculiarly  ill-calculated   to  promote  what 
we  all  desire — namely,  a  good  understand- 
ing between  this  and  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.    Recollect  that  the  Bill  which 
you  condemn  in  these  strong  terms  has 
passed  with  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
House  of  Commons,    after  having  been 
investigated  most  laboriously  in  Committee; 
after  having  had  all  its  details  settled,  and, 
as  a  whole,  accepted  without  a  single  dis- 
sentient voice.      It  is  with  regard  to  that 
Bill  yon  propose  to  declare,  not  to  enact, 
but,  in  the  terms  of  the  Amendment,  to 
declare,  that  it  is  absolutely  unsuited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  it  is 
not  calculated   to  effect   any  permanent 
settlement  of  the  Reform  question.     And 
then,  having  given  this  slap  in  the  face  to 
the  House  of  Commons  which  has  sent  you 
up  this  Bill,  you  proceed  to  say  that  yoa 
will  condescend  to  examine  the  measure 
and  see  whether  you  may  not  be  able  to  put 
it  into  more  satisfactory  shape,  and  to  do 
away  with  some  of  the  faults  that  it  at 
present  exhibits.     I   must  say  that  this 
Amendment  is  utterly  useless  for  any  prac- 
tical purpose  in  your   Lordships'  House, 
and  I  think  it  is  little  less  than  insulting  to 
the  House  of  Commons.     I  do  entreat  the 
noble  Earl  himself  to  consider  whether  it 
is  desirable  that  he  should  press  it.     For 
my  own  part,  I  must  say  that  I  consider  it 
would  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  send 
down  to  a  Committee  of  your  Lordships' 
House  a  measure  stamped  with  your  con- 
demnation in  the  first  instance,  and  having 
the  stigma   of  entire   disapproval   placed 
upon  it,  notwithstanding   the    unanimous 
approval  of  the  House  of  Commons.     I  do 
not  wish  to  throw  out  anything  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  menace  ;  and  therefore  I  beg 
the  noble  Earl  himself  to  consider  whether 
it  is  consistent  with  the  respect  which  we 
owe  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the 
labour  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  this 
measure,  to  stigmatize  the  Bill,  as  the 
noble  Earl  proposes  to  do,  as  one  wholly 
unsuited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time, 
and  incapable  of  being  made  the  basis  of  a 
satisfactory  settlement ;  and  then  to  send 
it  down,  somewhat  contemptuously,  to  be 
pulled  to  pieces  by  a  Committee  of  your 
Lordships'  House.    I  do  not  think  that  is  a 
course  consistent  with  our  usual  procedure, 
or  one  that  it  is  desirable  to  adopt.     No 
man  can  entertain  more  fully,  or  express 
more  unhesitatingly  than  I  do,  my  sense  of 
the  perfect  right  of  your  Lordships'  House 
to  deal  with  this  and  every  other  questioA 
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as  seems  to  you  fitting  and  jast.  Yon  haye 
a  perfect  right  to  examine  and  discuss  all 
the  details.  In  the  measure,  as  it  may  be 
introduced  and  carried,  you  hare  as  real 
and  as  deep  an  interest  as  the  other  branch 
of  the  Legislature  ;  and  I  shall  listen  with 
profound  respect  and  the  most  anxious  con* 
sideration  to  any  Amendment  your  Lord- 
ships may  suggest,  or  to  any  discussion 
you  may  think  fit  to  raise  upon  the  details 
of  the  measure.  But  I  do  beseech  and 
entreat  you  —  forgive  me  for  using  the 
expression — not  to  stultify  yourselves  by 
condemning  the  measure  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  assenting  to  the  second 
reading,  and  sending  it  down  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  a  reproachful  stigma  affixed  to 
it.  Contemptuous  treatment,  such  as  this, 
is  not  the  treatment  which  a  measure  that 
has  received  the  unanimous  assent  of  the 
other  House  has  a  right  to  expect  at  your 
Lordships'  hands. 

I  have  to  apologize  for  detaining  your 
Lordships  so  long;  I  only  hope  that,  in 
any  course  which  your  Lordships  may  think 
it  right  to  adopt,  you  will  not  think  it 
expedient  or  consistent  with  your  duty  to 
oppose  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  I 
believe  myself  that  it  is  a  Bill  at  once  large, 
extensive,  and  Conservative;  and  that,  if  it 
should  receive  the  sanction  of  your  Lord- 
ships' House,  it  will  effect  a  settlement, 
that  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory,  of  a  question  which, 
while  it  remains  unsettled,  will  be  a  source 
of  perpetual  agitation,  an  obstruction  and 
impediment  to  all  other  useful  legislation. 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2\" 
— ( The  Earl  of  Derby.) 

Earl  GREY:  My  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  just  sat  down  has  objected 
to  the  Amendment  of  which  I  have  given 
notice  as  an  unusual  one,  and  I  agree  with 
him  that  to  a  certain  extent  it  is  so.  But 
the  circumstances  in  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  consider  the  subject  he  has  brought 
before  us,  as  the  noble  Earl  himself  re- 
minded us  at  the  outset  of  his  speech,  are 
also  unusual.  And  the  course  which  I  am 
taking  is  only  unusual  in  this  respect,  that 
while  it  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to 
move  Amendments  on  the  second  reading 
of  Bills,  these  Amendments  are  generally 
intended  to  defeat  the  Bill  on  which  they 
are  moved,  whereas  the  Amendment  which 
1  am  about  to  move  has  no  such  object, 
and  is  couched  in  terms  which  plainly 
mark  that  it  is  not  meant  to  interfere  with 
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the  progress  of  the  Bill.  Uy  Lords,  my 
reasons  for  moving  this  Resolution  are  not 
difficult  to  explain.  We  are  asked  to  read 
a  second  time  a  Bill  which  appears  to  many 
others  as  well  as  to  myself  to  be  of  a  dan- 
gerous character ;  in  ordinary  circum* 
stances,  the  proper  course  for  those  who 
entertain  such  an  opinion  of  a  Bill  which 
the  House  is  asked  to  read  a  second 
time,  is  to  move  its  rejection ;  but  this 
course  is  not  practically  open  to  those  who 
disapprove  of  the  present  Bill;  we  feel 
that  legislation  on  the  subject  is  neoessary, 
and  looking  to  the  state  of  parties,  and  to 
the  manner  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters have  introduced  and  passed  this 
measure  through  the  other  House,  it  is 
certain  that  if  it  were  to  be  summarily 
rejected  the  question  of  Reform  would 
immediately  become  the  subject  of  re- 
newed agitation,  and  would  again  put  a 
stop  to  all  practical  legislation  upon  other 
subjects  while  it  is  most  probable  that  in 
the  end  we  should  have  to  assent  to  a  Bill 
not  less  mischievous  than  that  now  before 
us.  These  considerations,  in  my  judgment, 
make  it  inexpedient  that  your  Lordships 
should  reject  this  measure.  What  we 
should  endeavour  to  do  is,  not  to  reject,  but 
as  far  as  possible  to  improve  it.  But  ia 
order  to  bring  before  your  Lordships  with 
any  chance  of  success,  those  Amendments 
which,  in  my  opinion  the  Bill  requires,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  attention  of  the  House 
should  first  be  called  to  the  dangerous  cha- 
racter of  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  and  to  the 
consequences  which  it  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce. When  the  Bill  is  in  Committee  we 
shall  only  be  able  to  discuss  the  separate 
Amendments  that  may  be  moved,  and  it 
will  be  quite  impossible  for  your  Lord- 
ships to  form  a  correct  judgment  upon  these 
Amendments  unless  you  have  previously 
fully  considered  the  effect  of  the  Bill 
as  it  stands.  The  first  step  towards  in- 
ducing your  Lordships  to  adopt  Amend- 
ments of  the  Bill  is  to  convince  you  that 
the  Bill  as  now  brought  before  you  is  a 
bad  one,  and  that  some  Amendment  is 
required  ;  which  can  only  be  done  by  a 
discussion  on  the  general  scope  and  charac- 
ter of  the  measure,  for  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  afford  no  opportunity.  It  is  said 
that,  without  moving  any  Resolution,  the 
results  proposed  to  be  gained  from  a  gene- 
ral discussion  might  be  attained  by  a  mere 
debate  on  the  second  reading.  But  it  does 
not  require  much  Parliamentary  experience 
to  know  that,  whether  in  this  or  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  a  debate  which  is  to 
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conclade  without  any  expression  of  opinion 
seldom  attracts  mach  of  the  attention  of 
the  House,  or  elicits  in  any  marlLed  degree 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  assemhly,  In 
the  course,  then,  which  I  have  taken,  my 
great  ohject  is  to  induce  your  Lordships 
seriously  to  consider  the  yery  dangerous 
character  of  the  measure  now  before  us  ; 
and  I  believe  that  end  is  more  likely  to  be 
attained  by  my  moving  the  Resolution  of 
which  I  have  given  notice,  tban  it  would 
be  if  the  second  reading  were  allowed  to 
pass  without  opposition  and  without  call- 
ing upon  your  Lordships  for  any  opinion 
on  the  Bill. 

My  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  says  that  to  pass  a  Resolution  of 
this  kind  would  be  an  insult  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  as   I  understand  him, 
also  to  Her  Majesty's  Government.     I  own 
that  I  can  see  no  fair  ground    for   that 
assertion;    your  Lordships,  as  the  noble 
Earl  himself  has  said,  are  entitled  freely 
to  exercise  your  judgment  on  any  mea- 
sures sent  up  from  the  other  House.      I 
want  to  know  then,  what  just  offence  the 
House  of  Commons  can  take  if,  instead  of 
rejecting  it  as  it  is  admitted  we  might,  we 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  opi- 
nion that  the  Bill  in  its  present  shape  is 
not  calculated  to  effect  a  permanent  set- 
tlement of  the  question  of  Reform,  or  to 
promote  the  future  good  Government  of 
the  country — more  especially  when  I  re- 
mind your  Lordships  of  the  notorious  fact 
that  it  was  only  by  a  very  curious  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  been  led  to  pass  this  Bill 
without  serious    opposition  ?     It    is   well 
known — and  I  believe  few  of  your  Lord- 
ships would  dispute  the  fact — that  if  the 
Members  of  the  other  House  were  indi- 
vidually asked  their  opinions  of  it,  not  less 
probably  than  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
House  would  concur  in  the  opinion  which 
my  Resolution   expresses.     I   venture  to 
make  this  assertion  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction by  those  who  have  the  means  of 
observing  what  is  passing  in  men's  minds ; 
and  I  know  that  what  I  say  is  the  feeling 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  is  likewise  the  feeling  of  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  public  out  of  doors. 
By    what    extraordinary   combination    of 
circumstances  we  find  ourselves  practically 
unable    to  refuse   our  assent    to  a  Bill 
which  gives   so   little  satisfaction  to  any 
one,  it   is   not   my  intention   now  to  in- 
quire.    The  noble  Eari,  at  the  outset  of 
bis    speech,   gave    us  a   sketch  of   the 


history  of  this  question — of  the  circum- 
stances which  induced  the  Government 
to  propose  the  present  measure,  and  which 
led  to  its  being  passed  by  the  other 
House.  In  a  considerable  part  of  what 
he  said  I  myself  concur  ;  but  I  think 
that  the  history  he  gave  us  of  these  trans* 
actions  was  defective  and  therefore  in- 
accurate. It  is  more  of  the  noble  Earl's 
omissions,  than  of  the  positive  inaccu- 
racies of  his  statements  that  I  com- 
plain ;  and  the  effect  of  those  omissions  is 
to  produce  a  very  mistaken  impression  as 
to  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  measure.  Were  this  the 
time  for  entering  into  the  matter,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  if  we  looked  carefully 
into  the  history  of  the  question  of  Reform 
for  the  last  fifteen  or  sixteen  years,  we 
should  find  that  the  blame  for  the  present 
most  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  does  not 
rest  exclusively  with  the  noble  Lords  be- 
hind me,  on  account  of  the  part  they  took, 
but  that  both  sides  are  deeply  to  blame, 
and  that  on  a  calm  review  of  the  circum- 
stances, neither  party  has  much  right  to 
find  fault  with  the  other,  while  the  coun- 
try may  justly  complain  of  both.  But  this 
is  not  a  proper  time  for  entering  into 
that  subject;  for  the  present  I  wish  to 
keep  entirely  clear  of  any  party  and  per- 
sonal topics,  and  to  address  myself  solely 
to  the  great  public  question  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Bill  now  before  us. 

My  Lords,  the  Resolution  which  I  shall 
have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you  begins 
by  stating  that  this  Bill  is  not  calculated 
to  effect  a  permanent  settlement  of  this 
question  of  Reform.  I  need  not  waste 
words  in  proving  that  a  measure  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform  ought  to  hold  out  the 
prospect  of  settling  the  question,  at  least 
for  some  considerable  time ;  there  has 
been  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  on 
that  point  among  all  the  highest  autho- 
rities, and  within  the  last  few  years 
we  have  had  the  most  striking  practical 
illustrations  of  the  fact — that  great  evil 
arises  from  leaving  this  question  open, 
seriously  interfering  as  it  does  with  all  use- 
ful measures  of  legislation ;  and  I  believe 
there  is  hardly  one  of  your  Lordships  who 
would  not  concur  with  me  in  saying  that  it 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  any  mea- 
sure of  Parliamentary  Reform  which  de- 
serves our  approval  that  it  should  be  calcu- 
lated to  effect  a  settlement  of  the  question 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  very  speedily, 
disturbed.  If  that  be  so  I  venture  to  sub- 
mit to  your  Lordships  that  the  Bill  which 
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we  are  now  oonsideriDg  does  not  possess 
that  requisite  ;  I  say  it  does  ia  no  respect 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  question,  and  in 
support  of  that  opinion  I  will  call  year  Lord- 
ships' attention  to  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  measure.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
yery  truly  said  that  the  most  important  part 
of  the  Bill  was  that  which  relates  to  the 
borough  franchise.  He  stated  what  were 
the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  Govern- 
ment to  propose  so  great  a  reduction  of 
the  qualification,  and,  to  think  that  the 
present  borough  qualification  once  departed 
from,  it  would  be  impossible  to  stop  short 
of  a  rating  household  qualification.  I  am 
bound,  my  Lords,  to  say,  that  in  a  great 
part  of  the  noble  Earl's  argument  on  that 
point  I  concur;  I  have  always  felt  that 
there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the  £10 
qualification.  It  was  a  test — perhaps  a 
rough  and  imperfect  one — but  still  living 
in  a  £10  house  with  the  payment  of  rates 
and  taxes  was  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
test  of  the  fitness  of  a  person  to  exercise 
a  great  political  trust.  It  showed  that 
he  occupied  a  position  in  society,  which 
afforded  a  fair  presumption  that  that  trust 
might  properly  be  vested  in  him.  It  also 
had  this  advantage,  that,  while  it  admitted 
many  of  the  working  classes  to  the  elective 
franchise,  it  left  it  likewise  to  depend  on 
themselves  whether  it  should  not  admit 
many  more  ;  because,  owing  to  the  grow- 
ing prosperity  of  this  country,  in  the  greater 
number  of  our  towns  there  is  no  industrious 
man  who,  by  frugality,  sobriety,  and  pru- 
dence, may  not  hope  before  he  is  far 
advanced  in  life  to  become  the  occupier  of 
a  £10  house.  The  effect  of  the  £10 
qualification,  therefore,  was  not  to  exclude 
the  working  population,  but  to  admit  to 
the  exercise  of  political  power  that  portion 
of  them  who,  by  their  conduct,  showed 
themselves  to  be  most  deserving  of  it. 
But  when  you  go  below  £10  the  case  is 
different ;  when  you  come  to  £7  or  £6 
houses,  it  appears,  from  the  best  informa- 
tion, that  in  many  towns  the  worst  as  well 
as  the  best  of  the  working  classes  would  be 
admitted.  The  character  of  the  qualifica- 
tion depends  much  on  the  circumstances 
of  each  individual  town.  And,  above  all, 
as  the  noble  Earl  has  said,  there  was  to 
my  mind  this  great  objection  to  all  these 
proposals,  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  any 
intelligible  and  satisfactory  reason  for 
adopting  any  one  particular  figure  more 
than  another.  I  admit  also  that  what  the 
noble  Earl  said  was  true,  that  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  making  the  right  to  vote 
£arl  Qrey 


depend  upon  the  payment  of  rates,  was  to 
revert  to  an  ancient  practice  of  the  Con- 
stitution, that  it  was  apparently  to  come 
back  to  the  system  of  scot  and  lot  voters, 
and  that  therefore  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  giving  a  right  to  vote  to  all  house- 
holders who  are  rated  and  pay  their  rates 
has  much  to  recommend  it.  I  make  these 
large  admissions  to  the  noble  Earl.  I  con- 
cede all  that  there  was  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  franchise  which  the  Govern- 
ment have  proposed,  and  I  own  that  the 
feeling  in  my  own  mind  at  first  was  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  the  noble  Eari 
with  respect  to  any  departure  from  the 
£10  franchise  at  all— I  believed  that  if 
the  £10  franchise  was  to  be  disturbed 
as  a  test  of  value,  there  was  no  stopping 
at  any  particular  sum.  But  the  conclu- 
sion I  came  to  was  thus  far  different  from 
that  of  the  noble  Earl — namely,  that  it 
would  have  been  more  judicious  in  pro- 
posing a  Reform  Bill  to  have  adhered  to 
the  £10  qualification,  and  when  it  became 
necessary  to  extend  the  right  of  voting 
beyond  those  who  could  claim  it  as  the 
occupiers  of  £10  houses,  this  should  have 
been  provided  for,  not  by  admitting  the 
occupiers  of  houses  of  lower  value,  but  by 
creating  some  new  franchise  not  depending 
on  the  occupation  of  any  particular  descrip- 
tion of  house,  but  on  some  other  quali£ca- 
tion.  It  appears  to  me  moreover — while  I 
admit  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  fa- 
vour of  the  principle  which  the  noble  Earl 
has  adopted — that  in  adopting  that  princi- 
ple Her  Majesty's  Government  altogether 
lost  sight  of  the  insuperable  practical  diffi- 
culty in  its  application  which  arises  from 
the  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  the  owners  of 
houses  are  rated  instead  of  the  occupiers. 
It  is  under  this  practical  difficulty  that  the 
plan  breaks  down.  I  would  remind  your 
Lordships  that  when  the  Bill  was  originally 
brought  in  its  provisions  on  this  point  were 
entirely  different  from  those  it  now  con- 
tains. Following  the  example  of  the  Re- 
form Act  of  1832,  it  only  gave  to  the 
occupier  of  a  house  for  which  the  landlord 
was  rated,  a  right  to  claim  to  be  rated  and 
thus  to  acquire  a  vote.  It  was  contended 
that  this  would  not  answer  the  purpose  in 
view,  and  the  unequal  manner  in  which 
the  proposed  law  would  operate  in  different 
places  was  so  strongly  insisted  upon  that 
the  Government  determined  at  last  vio- 
lently to  break  through  the  difficulty  they 
did  not  know  how  otherwise  to  get  rid  of, 
by  assenting  to  the  introduction  of  a  clause 
suggested    by  an  independent  Member, 
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pnttiDg  an  end  to  the  whole  system 
of  rating  owners  instead  of  occupiers  in 
all  Parliamentarj  boroughs.  That  alte- 
ration was  adopted  almost  without  discus- 
sion,  without  any  notice  to  the  parties 
who  might  he  affected  by  it,  and  without 
any  due  consideration  of  the  consequences 
to  which  it  would  lead.  This  was  a 
matter  which  ought  not  to  hare  been  so 
dealt  with  ;  but  this,  my  Lords,  is  only 
one  among  the  many  proofs  afforded  by 
this  Bill  of  the  little  care  and  judgment 
with  which  the  question  of  Reform  was 
considered  before  it  was  brought  under  the 
notice  of  Parliament.  Now  I  need  hardly 
impress  upon  your  Lordships  how  neces- 
sary it  was,  considering  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  and  the  importance  of  avoiding 
all  mistakes  when  dealing  with  the  future 
form  of  Government  of  this  great  country, 
to  be  prepared  with  the  fullest  information 
upon  the  subject.  Your  Lordships  will 
remember  that,  both  last  Session  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  Session, 
I  ventured  to  urge  how  indispensable  it 
was  to  wise  and  judicious  legislation  that 
there  should  be  a  careful  inquiry  into^the 
means  by  which  a  measure  of  Reform  could 
be  adopted  without  leading  to  dangerous 
consequences.  It  is  to  the  want  of  con- 
sideration with  which  this  subject  has  been 
treated  that  all  the  defects  of  this  Bill  are, 
in  my  opinion,  to  be  attributed.  I  wish 
now,  however,  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
into  the  Bill  of  the  7th  Clause,  which 
provides  that  in  future  in  Parliamentary 
boroughs  owners  shall  not  be  rated  instead 
of  occupiers,  except  in  the  single  case 
where  the  house  is  wholly  let  out  in  apart- 
ments not  separately  rated  ;  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  required  that  the  occupier  and 
not  the  owner  shall  be  rated.  Now,  let 
me  remind  your  Lordships  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  system  you  are 
going  to  abolish  sprang  up.  Shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
various  local  Acts  were  passed,  which  gave 
power  to  the  authorities  that  in  those 
particular  boroughs  the  owners,  instead  of 
the  occupiers,  of  small  houses  should  be 
rated.  These  Acts  were  followed  up  by 
Mr.  Sturges  Bourne's  Act.  That  Act, 
after  reciting  that  in  many  instances  the 
owners  of  small  houses  were  enabled  to 
obtain  higher  rents  owing  to  the  hope  and 
expectation  that  rates  could  not  be  collected 
from  the  tenants,  gave  power  to  parishes 
to  rate  the  owners  instead  of  the  oecupiers 
with  respect  to  houses  of  between  £6  and 
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£20  in  value.  That  Act  never  came  into 
extensive  operation,  chiefly,  as  I  believe, 
in  consequence  of  its  not  applying  to 
houses  under  £6  value,  while  it  is  pre- 
cisely those  houses  as  to  which  the  rating 
of  the  owner  was  most  called  for ;  but 
Parliament  went  on  passing  local  Acts, 
and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
reported  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  rating 
the  owners  of  small  tenements.  A  few 
years  later — namely,  in  1843 — the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  presented  an  able  and 
exhaustive  Report  upon  the  whole  subject 
of  local  taxation  ;  and  in  that  Report  they 
went  very  carefully  into  the  question  of 
rating  the  owners  instead  of  the  occupiers 
of  small  houses.  The  conclusion  at  which 
they  arrived  was  this — that  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  collect  rates  from  persons 
occupying  houses  by  short  tenures,  more 
especially  from  weekly  tenants ;  that  the 
rate  could  not  be  recovered  from  them,  and 
that  this  had  led  to  the  general  practice 
either  of  omitting  to  rate  such  houses  at 
all,  or  else  of  never  collecting  the  rates 
from  them — the  consequence  being  that  no 
small  part  of  the  property  in  populous  pa- 
rishes escaped  rates  altogether.  In  some 
parishes,  as  they  pointed  out,  as  much  as 
a  fourth  of  the  whole  sum  assessed  was 
thus  lost,  while  in  few  populous  parishes 
was  the  proportion  less  than  a  tenth.  They 
went  on  to  remark  that  the  taxation  from 
which  this  one  description  of  property  was 
thus  relieved  fell  with  increased  weight 
upon  the  other  descriptions  of  property 
which  paid  the  rates ;  and  they  pointed 
out  that  owners  of  small  houses  almost 
universally  understood  the  advantage  of  so 
letting  them  as  to  render  the  collection 
of  rates  practically  impossible,  and  then 
availed  themselves  of  this  exemption  from 
rates  in  order  to  obtain  in  the  shape  of 
increased  rent  as  much  as  their  tenants 
would  otherwise  have  had  to  pay  in  the 
form  of  rates.  They  urged  moreover  that 
the  system  of  excusing  a  certain  description 
of  property  from  rates  acted  most  in- 
juriously, that  it  was  demoralising  to  the 
persons  who  were  excused,  that  it  rendered 
both  owner  and  occupier  indifferent  to  the 
amount  of  rates  ;  and  they  concluded  by 
saying  that  there  were  few  more  active 
sources  of  abuse  in  local  administration 
than  this  system  of  exempting  property. 
Two  or  three  years  later— m  1845  or  1846 
— this  House  appointed  a  Committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject,  as  the  other  House 
had  proTioualy  done,  and  that  Committee 
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also  came  to  the  oonclasioti  that  the  owners 
instead  of  the  occupiers  should  be  rated  in 
certain  oases.  In  consequence  of  this  ge? 
neral  concurrence  of  opinion,  an  Act,  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Small  Tenements  Act, 
was  passed  in  1850,  enabling  yestries  or 
other  parochial  bodies  to  rate  the  owners 
of  houses  under  £6  value ;  and  it  is  a  re- 
markable fact  that  the  second  reading 
passed  the  House  of  Commons  with  the 
most  trifling  opposition,  and  that  in  sup- 
porting it  the  present  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  stated  that  all  those  interested  in 
local  administration  must  be  aware  that 
the  then  existing  state  of  the  law  bore 
very  hardly  upon  the  poor,  and  that  the 
only  objection  he  had  to  the  Bill  was  that 
It  was  not  general  and  compulsory  in  its 
operation.  Now,  it  is  possible,  no  doubt, 
that  all  these  various  authorities  who 
inquired  so  carefully  into  the  subject,  and 
that  Parliament  in  legislating  in  that  direc- 
tion for  half  a  century,  may  have  been  mis- 
taken ;  but  I  must  say  that  it  was  not 
decent  to  reverse  a  policy  so  deliberately 
adopted,  and  abolish  the  system  of  rating 
owners  by  a  clause  introduced  at  a  mo* 
ment*8  notice  into  a  Bill  dealing  with  a 
totally  different  subject.  I  find,  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  in  the  newspapers, 
that  deputations  have  waited  upon  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Devon), 
at  the  Poor  Law  Office,  to  represent  the 
various  injurious  effects  which  would  be 
produced  by  this  clause.  They  have  stated 
that  rents  will  not  be  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rates  being  imposed  on  the 
tenants  who  will  thus  be  subject  to  a  new 
burden  of  £2,  £3,  and  in  some  of  even  £4 
a-year.  Tbey  affirm  that  it  will  be  found 
utterly  impossible  to  collect  the  rates  from 
the  great  majority  of  these  poorer  house- 
holders ;  that  under  the  present  circum- 
stances rents  are  only  collected  with  great 
difficulty,  and  by  means  of  a  harrassing 
and  painful  character — that  the  collectors 
have  to  hunt  up  the  tenants  on  Saturday 
evenings  or  Sunday  mornings  in  order  to 
obtain  the  rent.  They  say  that  another 
effect  of  the  abolition  of  the  present  mode 
of  collecting  rates  from  owners,  would  be 
to  throw  additional  burdens  on  the  heavily 
taxed  ratepayers,  and  that  in  some  parishes 
the  loss  would  be  not  less  than  25  per  cent 
of  the  total  amount  assessed,  and,  of 
course,  that  loss  would  have  to  be  borne 
by  the  real  ratepayers.  These  and  such 
as  these  were  the  representations  that 
the  deputation  urged  ;  and  what  was  the 
answer  made  to  them?  My  Lords,  I 
JEarlGfr^ 


'do  not  find  that  any  attempt  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  deny 
the  justice,  the  accuracy,  or  the  force  of 
those  statements,  or  to  contest  the  allega- 
tion that  this  system  would  operate  most 
unfairly  to  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish. 
All  that  was  said  in  reply  was  that  political 
objects  were  paramount— -that  great  and 
unexpected  difficulties  had  arisen  to  the 
progress  of  the  Bill  in  connection  with 
compound-householders.  Now,  what  does 
that  amount  to  ?  It  is  admitting  in  other 
words  that  you  have  brought  in  a  hasty  and 
inconsiderate  scheme  for  the  extension  of 
the  franchise,  and  that  finding  no  other 
mode  of  meeting  the  objection,  to  propose 
by  a  stroke  of  the  pen  to  repeal  both  general 
and  local  Acts  of  Parliament  on  the  ques- 
tion of  rating ;  every  householder  is  hence- 
forth to  pay  his  own  rates.  I  have  shown 
you  what  is  the  opinion  of  those  most  able 
to  judge  as  to  how  this  will  work  in  the 
metropolitan  parishes,  consider  especially 
how  it  will  affect  the  poorest ;  your 
Lordships  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
parishes  in  the  east  of  London ;  you 
know  without  imposing  upon  them  this  gra- 
tuitous burden  these  parishes  have  already 
great  difficulty  in  supporting  the  pressure 
upon  them.  We  are  assured,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  with  truth,  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  rates  now  paid  by  the  owners 
of  small  houses  will  be  lost,  beeause  it 
will  be  impossible  to  collect  them  from  the 
occupiers,  many  of  them  will  quit  their 
lodgings  to  escape  payment,  many  are  so 
poor  that  the  magistrates  will  refuse  to 
grant  warrants  of  distress  to  levy  the  rates. 
What  is  thus  lost  must  be  recovered  by 
increased  rates  on  those  a  little  higher  in 
position.  But  in  the  East  of  London  these 
ratepayers  upon  whom  the  additional  bur- 
den will  fall  are  small  shopkeepers,  trades- 
men, and  other  persons  very  badly  able  to 
bear  it,  and  on  those  working  men  who 
have  some  little  property,  and  from  whom 
the  rates  may  possibly  be  levied,  they  will 
also  fall  with  extreme  severity.  I  ask  your 
Lordships,  then,  whether  such  a  change  in 
the  law  is  not  likely  to  create  discontent  ? 
Do  you  believe  that  a  system,  which  will 
bear  thus  hardly  and  unjustly  upon  the 
very  persons  whom  you  are  going  to  invest 
with  political  power,  will  continue  ?  It  is 
as  certain  as  anything  in  the  future  can  be, 
that  when  next  September  this  new  sys- 
tem comes  into  operation  the  clamour  from 
those  affected  will  be  so  great  and  the 
pressure  upon  their  representatives  so  ir- 
resistible that  this  great  security  of  yours 
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of  personal   rating  will  be  swept  away. 
Mj  Lords,  no  man  can  suppose  that  this  is 
a  permanent  settlement.     The  yery  same 
causes  that  have  induced  a  reluctant  House 
of   Commons  to  pass  a  Bill  of  which  in 
their  hearts  thej  disapprove  will  in  like 
manner  next  year  induce  them  to  remove 
the  last  of  those  securities  that  three  or 
four  months  ago  were  announced  with  so 
much  parade,  and  all  of  which,  save  this 
one,  have  now  yanished.      No  doubti  this 
will  follow  the  fate  of  its  predecessors,  and 
then  no  human  being  will  be  without  the 
right  of  claiming  a  yote,  except,  perhaps, 
UioBO  unhappy  persons  who  live  huddled 
together,  several  families  in  a  single  room 
^-or  those,  more  unfortunate  still,   who 
haye  no  settled  abode  at  all.     For  these 
reasons  I  contend  that  the  assertion  con- 
tained in  the  Resolution  that  this  Bill  is 
not  calculated  to  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment is  more  than  justified  so  far  as  re* 
gard's  the  franchise.      The  clauses  which 
relate  to  the  re-distribution  of  seats  can 
eyen  less  pretend  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of 
snch  a  settlement,  their  effect  will  be  to 
destroy  the  authority  of  prescription  as  a 
reason  for  continuing  to  places  that  now 
enjoy  it,  the  right  of  returning  Members 
to  Parliament ;  to  recognize  the  principle 
that  representation  should  have  some  re- 
gard at  least  to  the  numbers  of  the  several 
constituencies,  and  yet  on  the  whole  to  in- 
crease instead  of  diminishing  the  anomalies 
of  our  existing  system.     By  the  enormous 
addition  which  will  be  made  to  the  consti- 
tuencies of  the  largest  boroughs,  while  the 
increase  in  the  smallest  constituencies  will 
be  comparatively  trifling,  the  existing  in- 
equalities will  be  rendered  more  glaring  and 
more  indefensible  than  ever.     The  result 
will  be  a  distribution  of  political  power,  so 
utterly  capricious  and  unreasonable,  and  so 
entirely  without  any  foundation  of  reason  or 
of  expediency  to  rest  upon,  that  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  suppose  that  it  will  endure, 
and  the  question  will  immediately  be  re- 
opened.    This  is  no  doubtful  speculation  as 
to  what  must  happen,  those  who  have  read 
the  newspapers,  the  organs  of  the  demo- 
cratic party,  must  have  observed  that  they 
have  deprecated  any  attempt  to  improve 
this  portion  of  the  Bill,  on  the  ground  that 
the  yery  excess  of  its  faults,  as  a  measure 
for  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  is  an  ad« 
vantage,  since  it  will  ensure  the  question 
being  immediately  taken  up  by  a  new  Par- 
liament, in  which  they  will  have  far  better 
means  of  settling  it  to  their  minds.     Nor 
is  it  an  unimportant  fact  that  the  gentle- 


man put  forward  by  the  noble  Earl's  own 
party  as  the  Conservative  candidate  for 
Birmingham,  has  avowed  his  conviction 
that  this  scheme  for  the  re-distribution  of 
seats  is  merely  provisional. 

I  trust  I  have  said  enough  to  convince 
you  that  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  first 
assertion  in  the  Resolution  that  this  l^ill  is 
not  calculated  to  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question  of  Reform  ;  let  mo 
now  endeavour  to  prove  that  it  is  equally 
true  that  it  is  not  likely  to  promote  the 
future  good  government  of  the  country. 
The  whole  character  of  our  Government, 
as  your  Lordships  are  well  aware,  depends 
upon  the  composition  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. If  that  House  contains  a  due  pro- 
portion of  men  of  ability,  of  judgment  and 
integrity — if  the  body,  taken  as  a  whole, 
is  one  in  which  such  men  have  the  greatest 
weight,  and  exercise  a  predominating  in- 
fluence  —  with  a  House  of  Commons  so 
constituted  we  may  feel  sure  that  the 
country  will  be  well  governed  ;  that  both 
the  Executive  Government  will  be  well 
administered,  and  that  legislation  will  be 
directed  to  proper  and  useful  ends.  The 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  pro- 
nounced an  enthusiastio  eulogy  on  the 
House  of  Commons — he  has  described  in 
language  which  even  went  beyond  what  I 
should  be  disposed  to  employ,  how  well  the 
House  of  Commons  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted has  answered  its  purpose,  and  how 
eflSciently  it  has  discharged  the  'important 
duties  entrusted  to  it.  I  cannot  quite 
join  in  that  eulogy,  for  I  cannot  say, 
particularly  after  the  experience  of  the 
present  Session,  that  there  is  not  nuch 
room  for  improvement  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  But,  under  the  Constitution 
which  you  propose  now  to  establish,  will 
you  have  a  House  of  Commons  equally 
competent  to  deal  with  the  complicated, 
the  vast,  the  momentous  interests  of  this 
Empire  ?  Will  it  be  a  House  inclined  to  do 
equal  justice  to  all  classes  in  the  country  f 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  as  it  now  is, 
every  class  of  the  community  has  been  able 
to  make  its  voice  heard,  and  has  found  its 
interests  represented ;  even  the  views 
and  feelings  of  the  working  elasses  have 
had  able  and  distinguished  representatives. 
What  will  happen  now  ?  The  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  has  frankly 
confessed  that  he  is  unable,  and  that,  in 
fact,  it  is  impossible  to  caloolate  upon 
what  the  consequences  of  the  Bill  will  be. 
But,  my  Lords,  even  apart  from  those 
farther  changes  which  may  be  seen,  not 
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indiitinotly,  looming  on  the  honson — apart 
from  the  popular  agitation  for  these  further 
changes  which  the  measure  will  ineritably 
give  occasion  to — can  we  expect  that  a 
House  of  Commons  elected  under  this  Bill 
will  be  as  competent  as  the  present  House 
has  shown  itself  to  guide  and  control  the 
interests  of  all  elasseSf  and  to  watch  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  Empire?  From  all 
the  information  before  us,  it  seems  quite 
certain  that  in  almost  all  boroughs  the 
new  voters  will  be  at  least  equal  in 
number  to  the  old  ones,  while  in  some 
places  they  will  bear  to  the  present  elec- 
tors the  ratio  of  three  or  four  to  one. 
Now,  who  are  these  electors  of  the  future 
who  will  thus  outnumber  the  existing 
constituency?  They  will  be  necessarily 
drawn  from  one  single  class,  composed  of 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  smallest  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  have  had  the 
least  opportunities  of  gaining  that  know- 
ledge which  is  the  basis  of  sound  judgment 
on  political  affairs.  Is  not  this  measure 
calculated  to  throw  a  monopoly  of  power 
into  the  hands  of  a  single  class  ?  And  yet 
you  are  going  deliberately  to  hand  over  to 
this  one  class  the  absolute  command  — 
while  they  act  together — over  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  English  boroughs,  and  are 
thus  going  to  make  an  enormous  addition 
to  the  power  of  numbers  as  compared  with 
the  power  of  property  in  this  country.  I 
ask  your  Lordships  to  give  these  circum- 
stances their  due  weight.  I  would  ask,  is 
it  safe  to  hand  over  to  this  one  class,  who 
will  be  created  by  this  Bill,  supreme  po- 
litical power  ?  I  am  told  that  to  ask  the 
question  is  to  libel  the  people  of  England  ; 
I  am  told  that  those  who  will  form  the 
new  constituencies  are  so  devotedly  loyal 
to  their  country  and  to  the  Crown — that 
their  intentions  are  so  good  that  we  ought 
not  to  distrust  them.  My  Lords,  I  do  not 
distrust  either  their  loyalty  or  their  good 
intentions — but  I  doubt  whether  the  people 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  experience 
to  enable  them  in  all  cases  to  see  through 
the  arts  of  those  who  will  have  an  interest 
in  trying  to  mislead  them.  I  do  doubt 
whether  they  will  always  prove  themselves 
able  to  exercise  a  sound  and  wise  discre- 
tion in  the  choice  of  representatives,  and 
to  send  up  to  the  House  of  Commons  men 
who  will  perpetuate  its  high  character  as 
a  deliberative  and  legislative  assembly. 
My  Lords,  I  cannot  forget  that  the  man 
who  has  been  the  instrument  of  perpe- 
trating those  fearful  outrages  which  have 
Bo  shocked  the  world,  that  most  atrocious 
JSarl  Grey 


criminal,  Broadhead,  was  the  man  chosen 
to  be  entrusted  with  power  in  managing 
their  affairs,  not  only  by  an  individual 
trade  society,  but  by  a  large  union  of  such 
societies,  including  some  of  the  best  work- 
men in  England.  I  entirely  acquit  the  mem- 
bers of  those  societies  generally  of  criminal 
participation  in  the  murders  that  were  com- 
mitted ;  I  believe  that  those  guilty  of  such 
participation  were  a  very  small  minority  ; 
but  I  must  say  that  the  evidence  which 
has  been  published  is  conclusive  on  this 
important  point — that  the  classes  of  men 
who  are  included  in  these  unions  are  men 
who  permit  themselves  to  be  deceived  by 
the  designing  men  whom  they  have  chosen 
as  their  chief  advisers.  I  say  further 
that,  at  this  moment,  their  principal  and 
their  most  trusted  advisers,  if  we  are 
to  judge  from  what  has  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  are  men  who,  although  I  would 
acquit  them  of  criminality,  are  imbued  with 
notions  with  respect  to  the  interests  of 
working  men,  and  what  is  calculated  to 
promote  them,  which,  if  reduced  to  prac- 
tice in  the  legislation  of  this  country, 
would  be  fatal  to  the  prosperity,  the  peace, 
and  the  safety  of  the  Empire.  I  cannot 
but  fear  that  under  the  influence  of  these 
men,  and  with  the  opinions  which  have 
been  shown  to  prevail  yery  extensively 
among  the  working  classes.  Members  will 
be  returned  to  Parliament  pledged  to  mea- 
sures, popular  at  the  moment,  but  really 
calculated  to  prove  deeply  injurious  to 
those  who  call  for  them.  I  do  greatly  fear 
that  the  increased  expense  of  elections, 
the  obligation  which  the  enormous  addition 
to  the  numbers  of  the  constituencies  will 
impose  upon  candidates,  in  order  to  obtain 
their  return,  to  have  recourse  to  means  of 
ingratiating  themselves  with  the  multitude 
repugnant  to  men  of  high  and  independent 
feelings,  and  to  submit  to  the  dictation  of 
a  class  of  jobbing  intriguers  who  will  spring 
up  and  acquire  the  virtual  dominion  of 
elections,  I  say  I  greatly  fear  that  these 
will  gradually  drive  out  of  the  House  of 
Commons  men  of  cultivated  minds  and  in- 
dependent character,  those  who  from  their 
intelligence  and  judgment  are  able  to  give 
the  best  advice  and  form  the  soundest  opi- 
nion on  the  great  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  which  the  House  of 
Commons  has  to  discuss  and  to  decide.  I 
anticipate  with  alarm  that  the  effect  of  the 
proposed  change  will  be  to  lower  and  vul- 
garize the  character  of  Parliament,  and  in 
proportion  to  deteriorate  both  legislation 
and  the  Executive  Qovemment  of  the  coun* 
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try.  These  fears,  my  Lords,  can  hardly 
be  considered  chimerical  by  those  who  have 
looked  with  any  attention  at  what  goes  on 
in  our  Australian  colonies,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  was  long 
ago  said  by  Tocqnefille,  and  the  fact  has 
Bince  become  far  more  evident,  that  the 
extremely  democratic  system  of  represen- 
tation has  utterly  deprived  the  higher  and 
more  cultivated  classes  of  society  of  all 
influence  in  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  They  have  withdrawn  in  despair 
from  all  attempts  to  take  part  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  public  affairs,  and  political 
power  has  fallen  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  jobbing  politicians,  who  abuse,  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes,  the  power  they  wield. 
I  could  have  wished  to  have  added  a  few 
remarks  on  the  lesson  we  ought  to  draw 
from  the  experience  of  the  United  States, 
but  I  feel  that  I  am  totally  unable  any 
longer  to  address  your  Lordships.  The 
noble  Earl  concluded  by  moving  his  Amend- 
ment. 

An  Amendment  moved  to  leave  out  from 

('•That")   to  the  End  of  the  Motion  for 

the  Purpose    of    inserting  the  following 

Words  :— 

("the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  does 
not  appear  to  this  Hotise  to  be  calculated  in 
its  present  Shape  to  effect  a  permanent  Settle- 
ment of  this  important  Question  or  to  promote 
the  future  good  Government  of  the  Country  ;  but 
the  House,  recognixing  the  urgent  Necessity  for  the 
passing  of  a  BiU  to  amend  the  existing  System  of 
Representation,  will  not  refuse  to  give  a  Second 
Reading  to  that  which  has  been  brought  to  it  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  Hope  that  in  its 
future  Stages  it  may  be  found  possible  to  correct 
some  of  its  Faults,  and  to  render  it  better  fit- 
ted to  accomplish  the  proper  Objects  of  such 
a  Measure.")— ( The  Earl  Orey.) 

Lord  RAVENSWORTH  said,  he  was 
not  surprised  at  the  opposition  offered  to 
the  measure  by  the  noble  Barl  who  had 
just  sat  down :  but  he  was  surprised  that 
one  of  the  noble  Earl's  great  experience  in 
Parliamentary  warfare  should  have  adopted 
a  course  so  unusual,  not  to  say  so  un-Par- 
liamentary,  as  the  Resolution  to  which  he 
invited  their  Lordships'  assent.  The  Re- 
solution might  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
either  of  which  could  be  brought  forward 
separately  and  in  a  sense  opposed  to  the 
other.  The  noble  Earl  might  with  perfect 
propriety,  and  in  accordance  with  his  own 
views,  have  asked  the  House  to  affirm  that 
the  Bill  before  them  was  not  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  country,  and  did  not  effect 
any  permanent  settlement  of  a  great  ques- 
tion ;  and  upon  the  Tiew  so  put  forward  he 


might  call  for  the  decision  of  their  Lord- 
ships ;  but  that  course  would  involve  oppo- 
sition to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
which  the  noble  Earl  was  not  disposed  to 
attempt.  The  second  part  of  his  Amend- 
ment, declaring  that  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  the  House  would  not  refuse  its 
assent  to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill, 
would  equally  have  been  capable  of  being 
moved  as  a  substantive  Resolution.  But 
what  he  (Lord  Ravensworth)  desired  to 
learn  from  the  noble  Earl  was,  what,  in  his 
opinion,  would  effect  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  this  agitated  question  ?  No  man 
was  better  versed  in  all  the  difficulties  of 
the  question  than  the  noble  Earl  himself : 
but  did  he  mean  to  say  that  any  Bill  which 
he  or  any  one  else  could  bring  forward 
would  pass  unchallenged  in  future  Parlia- 
ments ?  The  only  guide  they  could  have  in 
this  matter  was  by  attempting  to  read  the 
future  by  the  light  of  the  past.  What 
happened  after  the  passing  of  the  first 
Reform  Bill  ?  That  Bill  was  carried  with 
the  assent  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  as  far  as 
the  popular  voice  was  a  criterion,  the  cry 
was  for  the  Bill,  the  whole  Bill,  and  no- 
thing but  the  Bill.  After  it  had  passed, 
how  long  was  it  before  agitation  com- 
menced again  ?  In  three  years  from  the 
passing  of  the  Bill,  some  of  those  who  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  passing  it  gave  the 
signal  for  a  new  crusade  against  existing 
iustitutions — for  further  extensions  of  the 
liberties  which  had  been  already  so  largely 
extended.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Russell)  would  perfectly  well  recollect  the 
Amendments  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  in 
the  first  Parliament  of  her  present  Ma- 
jesty. The  then  Member  for  Finsbury 
(Mr.  Waklej)  put  forward  three  Amend- 
ments which  afterwards  formed  part  of 
the  People's  Charter,  and  the  noble  Earl 
opposite,  with  great  justice  and  wit, 
described  these  Amendments  as  '*  all 
three  compounded  of  the  same  drugs, 
though  labelled  with  different  labels  and 
wrapped  up  in  different  papers."  Next 
came  the  Chartist  League,  with  its  de- 
mand for  annual  Parliaments,  universal 
suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  equal  electoral 
districts,  and  payment  of  Members  of  Par- 
liament* These  changes  had  all  been  sup- 
ported at  one  time  or  other  by  masses  of 
the  people,  and  the  cry  for  them  swelled 
by  popular  clamour.  None  of  them  were 
touched  by  the  present  Bill ;  and  as  de- 
mocracy embodied  the  spirit  of  encroach- 
ment, and  was  never  satisfied  with  what  it 
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obtained,  no  donbt,  when  this  Bill  was 
pasBod,  there  would  be  demanded  a  still 
further  extension  of  those  liberties  which 
would  be  so  widely  extended  bj  this  mea- 
sure. It  was  to  be  hoped  that  such  demands 
would  not  be  oomplied  with.  All  that  Parlia- 
ment, however,  could  do  was  to  effect  such 
a  settlement  of  the  vexed  question  of  Re- 
form as  mighty  perhaps,  extend  beyond  the 
natural  lives  of  most  of  those  who  were 
now  discussing  the  question  ;  and  he  be- 
lieved that  the  present  measure  afforded 
reasonable  grounds  that  such  would  be  the 
case.  The  noble  Earl  did  not  attempt  to 
put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the  Bill ; 
but  he  did  worse,  for  he  attempted  at  the 
outset  to  destroy  its  character ;  he  pro- 
posed, in  effect,  that  before  they  sent  the 
Bill  to  a  Committee,  they  should  condemn 
It.  It  was  to  be  regretted  that  he  should 
have  taken  a  line  so  contrary  to  Parlia- 
mentary usage,  and  one  which  he  believed 
was  so  little  likely  to  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  One  of  the  common- 
est objections  to  this  Bill  was,  that  the 
country  would  be  involved  in  great  doubt 
and  uncertainty  after  its  passing.  No  one 
certainly  could  venture  to  calculate  the 
Ultimate  results  and  effects  of  this  Bill. 
The  consideration,  no  doubt,  was  a  very 
important  one  ;  but  let  them  not  give  too 
much  weight  to  it ;  for  in  how  many  other 
cases  was  it  equally  impossible  to  foresee 
the  ultimate  results  beforehand  ?  Take  the 
case  of  an  ordinary  General  Election.  It 
had  always  proved  impossible  to  speculate 
with  accuracy  on  the  character  of  the  House 
of  Commons  about  to  be  elected  ;  and  even 
in  a  single  Election  it  frequently  happened 
that  nothing  could  be  more  uncertain  than 
the  result.  Therefore,  while  it  was  per- 
fectly true  that  ground  for  anxiety  and 
apprehension  as  to  the  character  o^  future 
Parliaments  under  this  new  franchise  ex- 
isted, the  House  must  not  be  too  much 
influenced  by  such  fears  ;  at  the  same 
time  there  were  many  circumstances  in 
favour  of  the  measure.  The  principle  of 
the  Bill  was  to  remove  the  distinction  intro- 
duced by  the  Reform  Bill  in  its  arbitrary 
qualifications  of  the  right  of  voting — at 
the  time  very  wisely  as  it  was  thought, 
but  which  since  had  grown  out  of  favour. 
The  condemnation  now  passed  upon  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832  had  not  originated 
with  the  Conservative  party.  As  long  as 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell)  felt 
it  his  duty  to  resist  encroachments  and 
innovations  upon  that  Bill,  and  to  oppose 
the  elamour  for  further  extensions  of  the 


franohilie,  vote  by  ballot,  and  so  forth,  be 
might  have  depended  on  receiving  the  rap- 
port of  the  party  who  now  sat  on  the 
Ministerial  Benches.     It  was,  in  bis  opi- 
nion, an  unfortunate  hour  when  the  noVIe 
Earl  gave  way  to  the  outcry  raised  sgainst 
the  Bill  of  1832 ;  for  he  belieyed  that  hid 
he  only  continued  true  to  his  ooloars,  as  he 
did  for  many  a  long  year,  the  Act  of  1832 
would  have  remained  undisturbed,  and  the 
noble  Earl,  he   believed,  would  hafo  re- 
tained his  place  and  power.   The  necessHj 
for  the  measure  now  before  the  Honse  had 
arisen  partly  from   the  weakness,  partly 
from   the  ambition,  and  partly  from  the 
insincerity  of  former  Governments.    Thej 
had  displayed  all  these  bad  qualitiee  it 
different  periods,  and  they  were  now  pajing 
the  penalty  of  their  own  misdeeds.    In- 
sincerity was  sometimes  charged  sgainst 
the  present  Government;  but  it  could  nerer 
be  forgotten  that  when  Lord  Palmereton's 
Government  turned   out  its  Conserratire 
predecessor,   because   they  had  not  pro- 
duced a  sufficient  Reform  Bill,  and  came 
in  pledged  to  bring  forward  a  wide  meanre 
of  Reform,  the  question  was  allowed  to 
slumber  for  six  years  during  the  adminb- 
tration  of  that  popular  and  regretted  states- 
man.    Here  was  an  instance  of  insinoerhj 
which  the  noble  Earl  and  his  Colleagoes 
would  find  it  hard  to  obliterate  from  pohlie 
recollection.      And   now,   after  the  last 
Government,  elected  with  a  preponderatiog 
majority  of  their  own  party,  had  prored 
unable  to  carry   their  Reform  Bill,  any 
material  opposition  to  the  present  measure 
or  any  disparaging  statements  against  the 
Government  by  whom  the  measnre  wm  in- 
troduced would  come   with  a  bad  grtee. 
Now,  he  had  had  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing    in    the   other   House  of  Parliament 
large  and  important  constituencies  (North- 
umberland, Durham,  and  the  great  town 
of  Liyerpool)  important  not  only  in  re- 
spect of  numbers,  but  in  consequence  of 
their  manufactures,  commerce,  and  ign* 
culture,   and   he    had,  therefore,  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acqusi"**** 
with  the   feelings  of  that  lower  stratno 
of  the  community   to  whom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  give  a  considerable  extension  of 
power.     He  believed  that,  at  least  np 
all  ordinary  occasions  in  political  life,  thew 
classes  would  giye  an  intelligent  and  actjre 
support  of  the  institutions  of  their  countiy; 
and  indeed  he  had  little  fear  of  the  action 
of  the  suffrage  portion  of  the  Bill.  Jj 
did  not    say  it   was  other  than  s  boW 
Btep  i  but  he  bad  long  been  of  opinion  tw 
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no  settlement  of  thU  question  would  be 
complete  or  aatisfactory  unless  its  basis 
rested,  as  tbe  basis  of  this  Bill  did,  on 
household  suffrage,  and  he  believed  that 
the  provisions  as  to  the  personal  payment 
of  rates  and  residence  afforded  as  much 
security  as  could  well  be  obtained.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  who  had  addressed 
the  House  at  considerable  length,  had  gone 
into  many  different  details  on  the  subject 
of  compound  -  householders,  payment  of 
rates,  and  other  subjects  ;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  objections  urged 
by  the  noble  Earl  were  such  as  would 
more  properly  come  for  discussion  when 
the  changes  to  which  they  referred  were 
debated  in  Committee,  instead  of  at  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  Bill.  There  were  some 
matters  which  he  must  certainly  confess 
he  could  not  regard  without  very  great  un- 
easiness. He  must  admit  that  he  feared 
the  uncertainty  and  expenses  of  elections 
would  be  greatly  increased  by  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  and  that  the  services 
of  election  agents  would  be  more  exten- 
sively employed  than  they  were  under  the 
present  system,  and  that  the  power  of  that 
class  of  persons  would  be  very  greatly  in- 
creased. A  still  graver  apprehension  which 
he  entertained  was  that  there  would  be 
greater  opportunity  for  bribery  under  the 
present  Bill  than  even  existed  under  the 
present  law,  because  there  would  be  a 
large  extension  of  the  franchise  among 
persons  in  humble  life,  and  who  were,  of 
course,  open  to  the  temptation  of  being 
influenced  by  pecuniary  motives.  He  would 
only,  however,  express  a  hope  that  such 
apprehensions  might  not  be  well  founded. 
He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  lodger  fran- 
chise was  fixed  at  too  low  a  figure.  But, 
whatever  objections  might  be  urged,  he 
trusted  that  their  Lordships  would  re- 
member that  the  Bill  had  been  accepted 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  de- 
voted to  it  an  amount  of  industry,  at- 
tention, and  information  such  as  had 
scarcely  ever  been  bestowed  upon  any 
Bill,  and  that  its  third  reading  had  passed 
unanimously.  He  trusted,  therefore,  that 
it  would  not  be  rejected  by  their  Lord- 
ships, and  that  no  very  serious  Amendment 
even  would  be  proposed.  Of  course,  it 
was  possible  for  any  noble  Lord  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  measure  to  move  an 
Amendment  to  any  clause  to  which  he 
might  object ;  but  he  felt  assured  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  any  such  Amendment 
as  that  proposed  by  the  noble  Earl,  and  he 
trusted,  thereforoi  that  it  would  not  receive 


any  favour  at  their  Lordships'  hands.  For 
himself  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-citizens  the  greatest  marks  of 
confidence  which  could  be  offered  to  him. 
He  now  desired  to  reciprocate  that  con- 
fidence, and  he  should,  therefore,  for  one 
give  his  most  cordial  support  to  the  mea- 
sure before  their  Lordships'  House. 

Thb  Eabl  of  MORLEY  said,  he  was 
only  induced  to  trouble  their  Lordships 
upon  a  subject  of  so  much  importance  by 
his  confidence  in  the  indulgence  which 
their  Lordships  always  showed  to  the 
younger  Members  of  the  House.  He  was 
far  from  desiring  to  dwell  upon  the  ex- 
traordinary history  of  the  Bill  to  which 
their  attention  had  been  directed,  nor  did 
he  care  to  examine  into  the  arts  and  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Bill  had  been  moulded 
into  its  present  form— a  form  so  different 
from  that  in  which  it  was  first  presented 
to  the  notice  of  the  other  House  as  almost 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  recognition  • 
What  was  the  principle  on  which  Uie  Bill 
was  based  ?  The  much  vaunted  principle 
of  the  Bill  was  the  personal  payment  of 
rates — a  principle  which  he  could  not  help 
thinking  was  adopted  without  sufficient 
consideration  of  the  consequences  which 
would  attend  its  adoption,  although  it  had 
been  represented  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing, as  a  barrier  against  democracy,  and 
the  test  of  the  trustworthiness  of  those 
who  were  to  be  placed  in  the  possession 
of  so  large  a  measure  of  power.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Morley)  could  hardly  understand 
how  this  particular  payment  could  have 
any  such  effect.  The  question  of  the 
compound-householder  appeared  to  have 
presented  itself  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  a  very  late  hour,  and  even  then 
they  hardly  appreciated  the  difficulty  which 
it  entailed.  The  consequence  was  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  was  driven 
into  a  position  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons regarded  as  untenable.  It  was  in- 
tended to  give  a  vote  to  all  householders  ; 
but  those  householders  who  resided  in  the 
parishes  where  the  Small  Tenements  Act 
was  in  operation  were  unable  to  benefit 
by  the  intention  of  the  Government  unless 
they  paid  their  full  rates  personally,  and 
thus,  as  had  been  said,  the  rating  fran- 
chise was  in  these  cases  accompanied  with 
the  condition  of  a  fine.  The  Government 
deserted  that  position  in  a  somewhat  sud- 
den manner.  They  cut  the  Gordian  knot 
by  abolishing  the  system  of  compounding 
alU^ether.     Now,  that  system  was,   ho 
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belieyedy  at  once  an  adrantageons  and 
economic  mode  of  collecting  the  rates  in  a 
parish.  That  it  was  so  was,  he  thought, 
Bnfficientlj  proved  hy  the  fact  that  it  was 
Tolnntaiy,  and  that  it  was  adopted  in  three- 
fourths  of  the  boroughs  of  England ;  in 
fifty-eight  entirely,  and  in  ninety-eight 
partially.  But  the  Government  resoWed 
to  repeal  a  most  useful  measure  of  taxa- 
tion Decause  they  had  adopted,  he  would 
venture  to  say,  a  wrong  hasis  of  represen- 
tation. They,  in  fact,  corrected  an  Im- 
perial blunder  by  committing  a  parochial 
injustice.  A,  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Henley)  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
had  decried  the  system  of  compounding  in 
no  very  measured  terms.  He  called  it  a 
device  of  Old  Nick  to  oppress  the  poor. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  He  was  re- 
ferring to  the  Small  Tenements  Act.  He 
said  that  was  a  device  of  Old  Nick,  to 
squeeze  the  rates  out  of  the  poor  through 
the  landlords. 

The  Earl  of  MORLET  :  But  then 
the  Small  Tenements  Act  was  the  Act 
that  created  the  compound-householder, 
and  the  observation  to  which  he  alluded 
was  no  more  than  saying  that  the  poor 
were  oppressed  if  that  were  extracted  in- 
directly from  them  which  it  was  difficult 
to  obtain  directly.  He  should  have  been 
astonished,  he  must  confess,  if  such  an  ob- 
servation had  come  from  one  who  was  a 
democrat  in  politics,  but  coming,  as  it  did, 
from  a  Member  of  the  Conservative  party, 
and  from  one  who  was  looked  upon  as  the 
representative  of  the  country  gentlemen 
of  England,  he  looked  upon  it  as  furnish- 
ing one  of  the  most  extraordinary  revela- 
tions of  this  extraordinary  Session.  If  the 
doctrine  were  carried  to  its  legitimate  con- 
sequences it  would  amount  to  a  denuncia- 
tion of  all  indirect  taxation,  and  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  what  had  been  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  worst  tendencies  of  democracy  — 
the  throwing  of  all  taxation  directly  upon 
property.  And  what,  he  would  ask,  would 
be  the  result  of  a  representation  based  upon 
the  principle  of  rating  ?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  the  various  parishes  alive  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  present  system  of  collecting 
their  rates  would  commence  to  agitate,  and 
perhaps  at  no  very  late  date  obtain  a 
restoration  of  that  system  of  collection,  but 
with  the  proviso  that  the  representative 
system  should  in  consequence  he  in  no  way 
affected.  Then  the  country  would  be 
landed  in  household  suffrage  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  last  of  the  checks  which 
bad  been  devised  would  have  melted  away. 

2%9  £arl  of  Morhy 


One  of  the  most  curious  things  connected 
with  the  Bill,  however,  was  that  it  had 
been  called  a  Conservative  measure.  The 
Bill  which  was  last  year  introduced  waa 
one  of  a  veiy  moderate  character,  and 
would  have  admitted  to  the  franchise  be- 
tween 300.000  and  400,000  of  the  working 
classes.  The  present  measure  would  admit 
nearly  double  that  number  ;  and  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  understand  on  what  ground  it 
could  be  regarded  as  Conservative,  unleaa 
upon  the  ground  that  by  its  means  the 
lowest  stratum  of  society  would  be  arrived 
at,  and  that  it  could  be  manipulated  by  the 
aristocracy.  That  was  a  theory  which,  in 
his  opinion,  however,  was  fallacious,  and 
he  was  sure  it  was  immoral.  It  was  falla- 
ciouB,  because,  although  under  a  despotic 
form  of  Government,  and  with  a  vast  system 
of  organization,  the  lowest  class  of  citizens 
might  possibly  be  manipulated,  yet  such 
was  not  likely,  and  he  hoped  never  would 
be  likely,  to  be  the  case  in  a  free  country 
such  as  England.  The  theory  was  im- 
moral, he  might  add,  because  it  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  giving  the  suffrage  to 
a  certain  class,  not  because  thev  were  fit  for 
it,  but  because  they  happened  to  be  man- 
ageable. It  was  diving  beneath  what  was 
termed  the  Prsdtorian  Guard  to  a  class  which 
from  its  position,  its  poverty,  and  he  was 
afraid  he  must  say,  its  ignorance,  was  more 
under  the  dominion  of  the  upper  classes  of 
society  ;  and  it  certainly  seemed  to  him  to 
assume  that  while  the  intelligent  artizan 
was  presumably  Liberal,  the  uneducated 
and  less  intelligeut  was,  on  the  contrary. 
Conservative.  Having  said  thus  much  with 
respect  to  the  first  part  of  the  Bill,  he 
wished  to  add  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  re-distribution  of  seats.  It  appeared 
to  him,  he  must  confess,  somewhat  strange 
that  the  Government,  after  capitulating  on 
point  after  point,  should  at  last  take  their 
stand  on  a  principle  which  he  looked  upon 
as  less  tenable  almost  than  any  other  in 
the  Bill — he  meant  the  principle  that  no 
borough,  however  small  it  might  be,  should 
under  any  circumstances  lose  its  repre- 
sentation. No  one,  he  thought,  could 
doubt  that  that  principle  most  give  way 
before  a  Parliament  formed  on  the  ex- 
tended basis  now  proposed.  That  it  would 
satisfy  the  country  few  of  their  Lordships 
could  expect.  Even  at  the  first  election 
about  to  take  place  during  the  discussion 
of .  the  Bill  — that  for  Birmingham — the 
gentleman  who  was  standing  in  the  Con- 
servative interest  admitted  in  his  address 
that  the  scheme  of  re-distribution  was,  in 
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his  opinion,  inadequate.  That  sucH  was 
in  reality  the  case  might  be  seen  from  the 
fact  that  ten  boroaghs  with  a  population 
under  5,000  each  and  an  aggregate  popu- 
lation under  40,000  were  to  return  ten 
Members  to  Parliament  or  one  Member 
for  every  4,000  persons  —  a  proportion 
about  ten  times  as  large  as  the  average 
proportion  throughout  England.  Under 
those  circumstances  to  ask  their  Lordships 
to  regard  the  Bill  as  a  settlement  of  the 
question  was,  he  thought,  somewhat  in- 
oonsistent,  seeing  that  the  second  part  of 
it  was  inconsistent  with  the  first,  and  was 
such  as  must  necessarily  lead  to  further 
agitation.  In  the  few  remarks  which  he 
was  desirous  of  adding,  he  hardly  wished 
to  taunt  the  Government  with  their  changes 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Reform.  He 
ahould  be  wanting  in  the  respect  which  he 
owed  to  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  and  should 
transgress  the  limits  of  good  taste,  were  he 
to  take  that  course.  He  must  at  the  same 
time,  as  a  young  Member  of  the  House,  say 
that  he  deemed  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  it  should  be  known  what  the 
principles  were  on  which  the  Leaders  of  the 
parties  on  each  side  of  the  House  founded 
the  policy  for  which  they  hoped  to  gain 
the  allegiance  and  support  of  those  who 
sat  behind  them.  In  saying  that  he  did 
not  for  a  moment  mean  to  speak  diire- 
spectfully  of  noble  Lords  opposite;  but 
events  had  occurred  this  year  which  might 
well  perplex  more  experienced  politicians 
than  himself.  A  moderate  measure  of 
Beform  was  last  year  resisted  on  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  was  too  demo- 
cratic, that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
Americanizing  our  institutions,  and  dis- 
franchising the  present  constituencies. 
What  had  since  occurred  ?  A  measure 
of  a  considerably  more  extensive  character 
had  been  introduced  by  a  Conservative 
Qovernment— a  measure  so  extensive  that 
not  even  the  bitterest  of  their  opponents 
dreamt  that  they  would  bring  forward 
Buch  a  scheme.  A  noble  Lord,  who  was 
a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  pre- 
sent Government,  speaking  last  year  to  his 
constituents,  stated  that  an  £8  franchise 
in  boroughs  and  a  £20  franchise  in  coun- 
ties would  have  satisfied  the  Tory  party. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  change  which 
had  since  taken  place  ?  He  did  not  wish 
to  be  understoood  as  seeking  to  maintain 
that  change  of  opinion  was  always  wrong, 
or  that  consistency  in  politics  must  always 
be  observed  ;  but  he  must  say  that  when 
men  in  high  and  influential  positions^  to 
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whose  speeches  men  like  himself  on  their 
entrance  into  public  life  looked  for  guid- 
ance and  instruction,  changed  their  opi- 
nions suddenly,  it  was  but  right  that  the 
reasons  for  that  change  should  be  made 
known.  He  had  heard  no  such  explana- 
tion in  the  present  instance.  He  was  not 
aware  that  the  question  of  Reform  had 
passed  through  any  new  phases  since  last 
year  which  could  account  for  a  change  so 
sudden  and  so  unexpected  as  that  to  which 
he  was  referring.  The  Government  was 
taking  a  yery  grave  step,  and,  more  than 
that,  a  step  which  was  irrevocable.  It 
was  easy  to  give,  but  impossible  to  take 
away.  In  speaking  thus  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  understood  as  sharing  the  least  in 
those  gloomy  prognostications  about  the 
future  constitueocy  in  which  some  had 
indulged,  at  the  same  time,  everybody 
must  look  forward  with  anxiety  to  the 
operation  of  what  he  might  call  an  ex- 
perimental policy.  That  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  was  demanded  on  grounds  of 
justice  and  expediency,  he  believed,  few 
would  doubt.  The  subject,  however,  was 
one  which  might  be  dealt  with  in  two 
ways.  There  was,  in  the  first  place,  the 
policy  of  aiming  at  the  progressive  amelio- 
ration of  the  working  classes  and  the  con- 
current extension  of  the  franchise.  Ano- 
ther, and  a  very  different  policy,  was  that 
of  repressing  the  wishes  of  the  people  up 
to  a  certain  point,  and  then  bringing  forward 
a  measure  of  Reform  so  extreme  as  almost 
to  wear  an  aspect  of  danger.  For  his  own 
part  he  must  own  that  he  preferred  the 
former  policy  ;  but  he  had  no  fears,  at  the 
same  time,  as  to  the  results  of  the  present 
Bill,  because  he  had  confidence  in  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Constitution  and  in  the  good 
sense  of  the  English  people.  He  feared 
that  he  had  trespassed  unduly  on  their 
Lordships'  time,  and  he  thanked  them  very 
sincerely  for  the  indulgence  they  had  shown 
him  ;  and  if  he  had  fallen  into  errors, 
either  of  bad  taste  or  want  of  judgment, 
he  trusted  their  Lordships  would  attribute 
it  to  his  inexperience. 

Viscount  STRATFORD  DE  RED- 
CLIFFE  said,  that,  although  he  rose  after 
the  interesting  remarks  of  his  noble  Friend 
who  had  just  spoken  (the  Earl  of  Morley), 
it  was  not  his  intention  to  follow  him  into 
a  discussion  of  the  details  or  the  merits  of 
that  Bill  which  had  given  rise  to  the  present 
question.  If  he  should  think  it  desirable 
to  enter  into  such  a  discussion,  he  would 
address  their  Lordships  at  a  later  stage  of 
the  pending  measure.    But  he  rose  at  that 
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moment  to  explain   the   motives  of  the 
vote  which  he  meant  to  give  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Resolution  proposed   hj  the 
nohle  Earl  (Earl  Grey).    That  Resolution, 
as  he  conceived,  was  one  whiohi  whatever 
might  he  the  truth  of  the  sentiments  it 
expressed,  had  little  or  nothing  appropriate 
to  that  period  of  the  discussion.     It  was 
one,  moreover,  which  contained  within  itself 
strong  elements  of  dissension  with  the  other 
hranch  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  might 
be  followed  bj  serious  and  most  incon- 
venient effects.    It  further   appeared  to 
him    that  the  Resolution   was  not   sup* 
ported  bj  any  such  necessity  as  would 
warrant  the  departure  from  ordinary  usage 
which  it  involved ;  nor  could  he  say  that 
it  was  called  for  by  any  practical  purpose 
whatever.      He   might  add  that,   it  con- 
tained within  itself  a  contradiction,  which 
had  already  been  remarked  upon,  and  the 
criticism  upon  which  appeared  to  him  to  be 
perfectly  well  founded.  They  were  told  that 
the  Bill  was  not  calculated  to  promote  the 
good  government  of  the  country  or  to  pro- 
duce any  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion of  Reform.     He  could  hardly  imagine 
more  forcible  terms  of  condemnation  than 
these  ;  and  if  the  Bill  was  really  one  of  that 
character,  he  f^should   say  it  became    the 
positive,  bounden  duty  of  the  House,  in  the 
exercise  of  its  legislative  rights,  to  reject 
it.  He  confessed,  therefore,  that,  while  giv- 
ing his  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  the  fullest 
credit  for  his  intentions,  and   even   par- 
taking to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  sen- 
timents he  had  expressed,  he  could  not  but 
look  upon  his  Resolution  at  that  moment 
as  unnecessary,  and  highly  compromising 
to  the  House.     Those   sentiments  might 
very  well  come  from  the  mouth  of  an  indi- 
vidual Member  ;  but  their  Lordships  were 
asked  to  express  them  by  a  formal  Resolu- 
tion, and  as  the  joint  and  solemn  opinion  of 
their  House.     They  had  been   told  from 
the  other  side  of  the  House  that  to  pass 
a  Bill  of  some  kind  on  this  subject,  had 
become   an    absolute   necessity ;    he   did 
not  dispute  the  truth  of  this  assertion.     In 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  the  com- 
pound-householder had  been  disposed  of; 
but  there  was  a  compound  necessity  which 
made  it  indispensable  that  a  Bill  should 
pass.     First,  there  was  the  natural  neces- 
sity arising    from    the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  events  which  no    sound  States- 
man could  leave  out  of  the  account.     It 
was,  if  they  pleased,  a  dark  shadow  upon 
the  horison  ;  but  reflecting  people  had  seen 
it  coming  on  for  years  with  gigantic  steps, 
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and  its  claims  could  not  be  for  ever  abat 
out.  But  there  was  also  an  artificial  neces- 
sity, which  had  acquired  well  nigh  the  force 
of  a  reality,  and  which  had  now  combined 
with  the  natural  one,  to  force,  be  might 
say,  the  hands  of  Parliament.  If  they 
asked  whence  arose  this  necessity  he  would 
affirm  without  hesitation  that  it  was  clearly 
traceable  to  the  conduct  of  both  those  poli- 
tical parties,  which  in  turn  had  exercised 
so  great  an  influence  over  the  progress  of 
this  all-important  measure.  He  could  not 
deny  that  he  sympathised  largely  with 
those  who  called  in  question  the  conduct  of 
both  sides  in  this  matter.  No  doubt,  the 
Leaders  of  those  parties  had  acted  with 
honest  purposes  in  their  minds — no  donbt, 
they  had  proceeded  under  the  impreaaion 
that  they  were  performing  a  great  duty  ; 
but  he  must  say  the  result  of  their  action 
had  been  to  produce  a  very  unfortunate 
position  of  affairs.  The  noble  Earl  who 
had  proposed  the  Resolution  now  before 
the  House,  had  remarked,  with  perfect 
truth,  that  the  character  of  that  Bill,  and 
the  delicate  circumstances  in  which  thej 
were  now  placed,  required  the  gravest 
consideration  ;  but  surely  the  proper  time 
for  considering  and  amending  the  previa 
sions  of  the  Bill  would  be  when  they  arrived 
at  the  stage  of  Committee.  Their  Lord* 
ships  could  not  hope  altogether  to  set  aside 
the  principle  of  household  suffrage;  bat 
if  there  was  danger  connected  with  its 
adoption,  they  might,  when  in  Committee, 
endeavour  to  modify  its  clauses,  and  even 
to  introduce  additional  and  more  effective 
safeguards.  Such  a  course  would,  he  be- 
lieved, be  most  accordant  with  the  practice 
and  usage  of  Parliament.  For  these 
reasons,  if  his  noble  Friend  pressed  his 
Resolution  to  a  division,  he  should  feel  it 
his  duty  to  record  a  negative  vote — reserv- 
ing, however,  to  himself  the  right  of  giving 
effect,  as  far  as  his  individual  vote  might 
go,  to  any  proposition  of  an  acceptable 
nature  which  might  be  brought  forward  in 
Committee. 

The  Duke  of  RUTLAND  said,  he  felt 
great  difficulty  in  giving  a  vote  on  that 
occasion,  and  could  not  say  that  he  could 
give  his  cordial  support  to  the  Bill  which 
had  been  sent  up  from  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  In  addressing  himself  to 
that  question  he  felt  that  their  Lordships* 
House  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great 
difficulty.  It  was  most  difficult  for  any 
one  of  their  Lordships  to  discuss  an  im- 
portant measure  of  this  nature  originating 
in,  and  passed  by,  the  other  House   of 
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Parliament,  for  if  tbey  attempted,  as  Bis 
noble  Friend  opposite  (Earl  Grey)  who 
moved  the  Amendment  had  done*  to  dis- 
cuss it  before  the  Bill  reached  that  House, 
they  were  told  that  it  was  an  incoDvenient 
course,  and  that  it  was  most  undesirable 
that  any  discussion  should  take  place ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  waited  till  the 
measure  came  up  to  them  from  the  other 
House,  and  if  they  thought  the  measure 
dangerous  and  one  which  they  ought  to 
reject,  then  they  were  told  that  it  was  a 
Bill  which  had  been  sent  up  to  them  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  surely  they 
would  not  fly  in  the  face  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  reject  it?  Between  these 
two  objections,  it  was  not  very  easy  for 
them  to  discuss  fully  and  fairly  a  question 
of  such  vital  importance  to  the  country  as 
that  now  before  them.  He  would  venture 
to  observe,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that 
he  did  not  think  the  Bill  had  been  intro- 
duced at  a  time  or  in  a  manner  which  he 
could  approve.  He  did  not  think  it  was  a 
good  time  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill. 
Doubtless,  there  had  been  great  agitation 
going  on  in  the  country  ;  but  it  was  not  a 
real  bond,  fide  agitation  of  the  working 
classes,  but  of  paid  agitators,  who  had  got 
it  up  for  a  particular  purpose.  It  was 
not  a  good  time  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill 
when  a  Royal  Commission  had  just  been  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  trades 
unions,  and  when  such  deplorable  revela- 
tions were  taking  place  day  by  day,  and 
he  thought  it  would  have  been  better  to 
have  waited  until  that  inquiry  was  con- 
cluded before  passing  any  Bill  like  the 
present.  Moreover,  he  did  not  think  that 
the  state  of  education  in  this  country  was 
sufficiently  advanced,  either  in  the  agricul- 
tural districts  or  in  the  large  towns,  to 
enable  the  Government  safely  to  propose 
BO  large  a  measure  as  that  of  household 
suffrage  —  well,  he  knew  it  was  useless 
now  to  discuss  that  question — assuming, 
however,  that  it  was  right  —  which  he 
doubted — to  bring  in  the  Bill,  and  assum- 
ing also  that  it  was  the  duty  of  his  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Government — 
which  he  again  doubted — to  be  the  person 
to  bring  it  in,  he  must  then  consider  the 
measure  as  it  had  been  sent  up  to  their 
Lordships'  House.  He  agreed  with  the 
noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  that  if  the 
£10  line  were  given  up  there  was  no  safe 
or  permanent  resting-place  short  of  house- 
hold suffrage.  The  Bill,  however,  which 
had  beeh  sent  up  to  them  was  a  totally 
differetit  Bill  from  that  which  was  first  in- 


troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  One 
by  one  every  safeguard — the  dual  vote, 
voting-papers,  and  two  years'  residence — 
had  been  thrown  overboard,  and  the  Bill 
was  now  a  pure  and  simple  proposition  for 
household  suffrage,  clothed  only  in  slight 
garments  of  the  payment  of  rates  and  a 
year's  residence.  He  hoped  their  Lord- 
ships would  send  it  back  to  the  other 
House  more  decently  attired.  He  could 
not,  however,  vote  for  the  Resolution  of 
the  noble  Earl  opposite,  although  he 
thought  there  was  some  force  in  its  argu- 
ments. He  thought  the  object  in  view 
would  be  better  gained  by  amending  the 
Bill  in  Committee.  The  Constitution,  as 
settled  by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  had 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  gone  down  with 
her  colours  flying  and  all  liands  on  the 
quarter  deck.  Another  city,  like  that  of 
ancient  Troy,  had  fallen,  and  by  similar 
means-- 

"  TalibuB  insidiis,  periurique  arte  Sinonis, 
Credita  res ;  oaptlque  dolls,  laorymisqae  ooacti, 
Qaos  DO^ue  T7dide8,  neo  Larisssus  Achilles, 
Nod  anni  domuere  decern,  non  mille  oarins." 

He  wished  he  could  look  forward  with 
any  degree  of  confidence  to  the  future 
welfare  of  the  country  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Bill ;  but  though  no  less 
eminent  a  man  than  Mr.  Bright,  in  pass- 
ing a  panegyric  on  the  Bill,  had  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  walls  of  the  House 
of  Commons  would  never  contain  a  less 
worthy  assembly  than  they  did  at  present, 
he  could  not  but  remember  that  the  same 
speaker  declared  at  Glasgow  last  October, 
that  by  placing  a  clerk  at  Temple  Bar  and 
by  letting  him  catch  every  decently  dressed 
man  who  happened  to  pass,  658  better 
Members  would  be  obtained,  and  men  who 
would  pass  juster  laws  than  the  present 
House.  That  did  not  give  him  much  hope. 
He  trusted,  however,  that,  as  they  were 
able  to  look  back  upon  the  past  history  of 
this  country  with  pride,  they  might  look 
forward  to  the  future  with  hope.  He 
trusted  that  the  Bill  might  be  so  amended 
in  Committee  as  to  render  it  a  safer  and 
a  better  measure,  and  that  the  greatness 
and  glory  of  the  country  would  be  handed 
down  undiminished  to  a  remote  posterity. 

The  Earl  op  CAMPERDOWN  said, 
that  no  satisfactory  reason  had  been  given 
for  the  introduction  of  so  sweeping  a  mea- 
sure, and  there  were,  he  thought,  many 
reasons  why  it  should  not  have  been  intro- 
duced at  all.  He  had  listened  to  two  long 
speeches  that  night,  but  he  had  heard  no- 
thing to  account  for  the  course  that  had 
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been  taken.  They  were  told,  he  believecl, 
last  July,  that  probably  no  Reform  Bill 
would  be  brought  in  ;  and  it  was  certainly 
astonishing  to  find  that  the  very  party 
which  last  Session  denouuced  a  £7  fran- 
chise as  subversive  of  everything  in  our 
institutions  that  we  held  most  dear,  and 
destructive  of  the  balance  of  political  power 
now  came  forward  and  proposed  a  measure 
of  household  suffrage.  He  did  not  wish  to 
say  anything  against  household  suffragOi 
and  he  had  no  desire  to  taunt  Uer  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  with  their  change  of  opi- 
nion ;  but  he  should  like  to  ask  what  had 
occurred  since  1866  —  what  change  had 
come  over  the  spirit  of  their  political 
dream — that  whereas  last  year  a  £7  Bill 
was  destructive  of  everything  they  held 
most  dear,  household  suffrage  was  at  pre- 
sent a  Conservative  measure,  and  not  only 
a  Conservative  measure  but  a  Conservative 
triumph  ?  It  had  been  argued,  indeed,  that 
the  Bill  of  1866  was  founded  upon  no 
principle — that  it  was  founded  upon  a 
''  hard  and  fast  line,"  and  that  there  was  no 
reason  why  they  should  fix  upon  £7  more 
than  upon  £6,  or  £5,  or  £4;  whereas 
the  present  Bill  had  the  great  merit  of 
being  founded  upon  an  intelligible  princi- 
ple— the  principle  that  the  discharge  of 
public  duties  should  accompany  the  right 
of  voting.  But  if  the  great  virtue  of  a 
man  was  that  he  personally  paid  rates, 
how  was  it  that  in  that  measure  they  found 
a  lodger  franchise  ?  But  what  public  duty 
did  a  lodger  perform?  It  was  strange 
that  the  Government,  beginning  with  the 
''Ten  Minutes  Bill"  and  a  £6  rating 
franchise,  should  have  drifted  into  house- 
hold suffrage.  This  was  not  a  result  they 
could  have  originally  contemplated,  or  so 
prudent  a  Minister  as  Lord  Stanley  would 
not  have  stated  that  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Bill  in 
accordance  with  the  views  so  ably  and 
consistently  advocated  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Bright).  But  was  not 
this  Bill  the  very  embodiment  of  the  views 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  ? 
When  originally  introduced  the  Bill  was 
clothed  with  a  multitude  of  "  securities.'' 
What  the  fate  of  those  securities  had  been 
they  all  knew  well.  A  prominent  Member 
of  the  party  opposite  had  said,  "  A  secu- 
rity as  a  security  is  of  no  use  whatever. 
If  it  is  right  in  itself  it  may  be  retained  ; 
but  as  a  security  it  is  of  no  avail."  What 
had  become  of  the  dual  voting  ?  It  was 
dead.    Where   were  the  voting  papers? 
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They  were  dead.  Where  were  the  fancy 
franchises  ?  They  were  put  to  death  by  the 
very  person  who  introduced  them.  And 
what  Member  of  their  Lordships'  House 
was  bold  enough  to  guarantee  the  exist- 
ence of  this  first  of  all  securities,  the 
personal  payment  of  rates  ?  Was  it  pro- 
bable that  the  man  who  was  fined  for  his 
vote,  that  the  landlord  who  lost  the  ad- 
vantages of  composition,  least  of  all  that 
the  vestries,  whose  trouble  and  inconveni- 
ence would  be  greatly  increased,  would 
allow  this  scruple  of  the  Government  to 
weigh  for  any  time  against  their  own  inte- 
rests ?  And  how  long  would  the  Govern- 
allow  their  own  scruples  to  weigh  with 
themselves  ?  When  this  Session  was 
finished  the  personal  payment  of  rates 
would  have  had  its  day — it  would  have 
discharged  the  purpose  for  which  it  had 
been  brought  so  prominently  forward  ; 
and  was  it  likely  that  Ministers  in  future 
Sessions  would  attach  any  extraordinary 
value  to  a  provision  which  had  now  been  a 
most  useful  stalking  horse  ?  They  would 
see  the  compound-householder  rise  again 
like  a  new  Phoenix  from  his  ashes  ;  but  he 
would  have  his  vote,  his  landlord  would  pay 
his  rates,  and  the  compound-householder 
himself  would  return  Members  to  Parlia- 
ment. Turning  now  to  the  Amendment 
before  the  House,  he  begged  to  say  that 
in  the  general  tenour  of  the  Resolution  he 
entirely  concurred,  as  he  believed  did  most 
of  their  Lordships,  as  well  as  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  other  House  and  of  the  peo- 
ple out  of  doors.  No  one  thought  that  the 
way  in  which  the  Bill  had  been  carried 
through  the  other  House  was  satisfactory. 
No  one  believed  that  the  Bill  was  final — 
for  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it  that 
probably  next  year,  but,  if  not,  within  a 
very  short  period,  there  must  be  a  new  re- 
distribution of  seats.  He  would  ask  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey),  however,  to  con- 
sider whether  if  he  pressed  the  Resolution 
to  a  division  any  greater  blow  could  be 
inflicted  upon  the  Liberal  party  ?  It  might 
and  no  doubt  would  be  said  that  when 
household  suffrage  had  been  brought  for- 
ward by  a  Conservative  Government — 
household  suffrage  which  for  many  years 
had  been  the  special  object  of  their  politi- 
cal hatred — that  the  Liberal  party  opposed 
it  because  they  had  no  confidence  in  the 
patriotism  and  the  great  moderation  which 
the  people  of  this  country  had  bo  fortun- 
ately for  themselves  brought  to  bear  on 
political  questions — that  they  were  afraid  of 
household  suffrage  and  distrusted  the  people 
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more  than  did  a  Gonserrative  Ooyern- 
meDt.  He  did  not  mind  declaring  that  the 
Bill  of  1866  was  preferahle  to  the  present 
Bill.  How  many  of  their  Lordships,  how 
many  of  its  opponents  in  the  other  House, 
how  many  in  the  country  would  not  give 
anything  to  hrin'g  it  back  ?  But  now  that 
household  suffrage  had  been  accepted — 
and  he  must  say  unanimously  accepted — 
on  the  third  reading  by  the  other  House 
of  Parliament,  the  Liberal  party  in  that 
House  could  not  wish  to  reject  the  Bill  on 
its  merits.  It  was  not  because  they  feared 
household  suffrage  that  they  regretted  the 
Bill  of  1866,  but  because  they  wished  to 
have  proceeded  in  the  old  tracks  of  the 
Constitution.  They  would  rather  do  by 
two  steps,  or  even  three,  what  they  were 
now  asked  to  do  by  one.  It  was  the  most 
gigantic  experiment  ever  proposed  by  any 
Government.  They  did  not  shrink  from 
it,  however,  on  that  account.  Looking 
hack  to  the  happy  past,  they  looked  for- 
ward with  confidence  to  a  happy  and 
glorious  future. 

The  Earl  op  CARNARVON :  My 
Lords,  it  is  difficult  for  any  of  us  to  give 
to  the  measure  now  before  the  House — a 
measure  so  profoundly  affecting  the  public 
interests  as  this  —  a  dispassionate  consi- 
deration ;  it  is  peculiarly  difficult  for  one 
80  closely  connected  as  I  am  with  its  ante- 
cedents. I  am  not  sure  that  the  best  mode 
of  forming  a  correct  judgment  is  not  to 
throw  one's  mind  back  to  the  state  of 
affairs  such  as  it  was  rather  more  than 
twelve  months  since.  At  that  time  it  will 
be  remembered  that  my  noble  Friends  who 
now  occupy  the  Treasury  Bench  sat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House  ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  noble  Lords  opposite  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  in  *' another  place" 
directed  the  Administration  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  every  one 
that  they  introduced  a  Bill  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
in  Parliament.  Nor  will  it  be  disputed 
that  that  measure  was  met  by  great  oppo- 
sition from  both  sides  of  the  Speaker's 
Chair,  but  certainly  from  the  Conservative 
side.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  think  I  am  within 
the  strict  limits  of  fact  if  I  say  that  the 
main  burden  of  all  objections  to  that  measure 
resolved  itself  into  two  points — first  of  all, 
the  defective  information  upon  which  Par- 
liament was  asked  to  legislate  with  regard 
to  so  important  a  question ;  and,  secondly, 
the  tendency  of  that  measure  "  to  swamp," 
as  it  was  called,  by  the  numerical  pre- 
ponderance of  the  artizan  classes,  the  in- 


dustry and  intelligence  of  the  rest  of  the 
community,  Now,  I  ask  at  the  outset 
how  we  stand  at  present  with  regard  to 
these  two  arguments.  If  the  information 
last  year  upon  the  large  measure  then  intro- 
duced was  defective,  the  information  upon 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  legislate  upon  a 
much  larger  measure  is  absolutely  none  at 
at  all.  Take,  for  instance,  the  lodger 
franchise,  to  which  allusion  has  been  so 
frequently  made  to-night.  My  Lords,  we 
have  had  to  guess,  for  neither  facts  nor 
figures  have  been  supplied  to  us,  as  to  tha 
number  of  individuals  to  be  enfranchised 
under-  it — it  may  be  100,000,  it  may  be 
500,000 — I  have  myself  heard  both  esti- 
mates formed,  and  upon  very  plausible  cal- 
culations ;  but  whether  it  be  the  one  or 
the  other  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  say. 
It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark,  whether  it  turn 
out  right  or  wrong.  But  if  we  are  in 
doubt  as  to  the  information  upon  which  we 
are  proceeding,  there  is  no  doubt  whatever 
as  to  the  tendency — I  will  not  say  "  ten- 
dency "  I  will  say  the  certain  result — of 
the  Bill  ''  to  swamp,"  as  my  noble  Friends 
on  the  Treasury  Bench  would  call  it — for 
the  word  was  often  in  their  mouths  last 
year — property  and  education  by  the  vast 
numerical  preponderance  of  the  artizan 
classes.  One  person  may  hold  that  this 
is  good,  another  that  it  is  evil ;  but  the 
fact  remains  absolutely  past  controversy 
—  that  if  they  ever  should  come  to  a 
division  property  and  education  will  be 
numerically  and  hopelessly  outnumbered. 
Now,  the  borough  franchise,  which,  as  my 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment tells  us  is  the  main  feature  of  this  Bill, 
has  two  capital  characteristics :  each  of 
which,  I  think,  bad,  but  both  combined 
seem  to  me  very  formidable-^first,  that  the 
borough  franchise  is  very  low  ;  secondly, 
that  it  is  absolutely  uniform.  It  is  low  to 
a  degree;  lower— I  speak  under  correction 
— even  than  the  suffrage  proposed  by  Mr. 
Bright  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  Certainly, 
on  Mr.  Bright^s  own  showing,  it  is  lower 
than  the  electoral  franchise  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  again^  with  one  exception  I 
believe,  lower  than  the  electoral  suffrage 
in  any  one  of  the  British  colonies.  Of 
course,  as  any  child  can  see,  the  result 
of  such  a  lowering  of  the  franchise  is  to 
disfranchise  property  and  intelligence  in 
two  ways.  It  disfranchisesj  first  and  di- 
rectly by  the  swamping  process  ;  it  dis- 
franchises, secondly  and  indirectly,  but  as 
surely,  because  we  know  from  certain  ex- 
perience that  when  you  carry  the  franchise 
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down  beyond  a  certain  limit  yon  cannot  in- 
duce the  richer  and  more  educated  claBses 
to  take  part  in  the  elections.     Ton  may 
regret  this  ;  you  may  say  it  is  a  sign  pf 
moral  degeneracy  ;  bnt  the  fact  remains 
beyond  question,  and  woe  to  you  as  States- 
men if  you»  in  your  legislation,  deliberately 
shut  your  eyes  to  the  fact.     It  is  not  that 
I  object  to  the  franchise  merely  because 
it  is  low ;   I  have   neyer  personally  felt 
indisposed  to  a  considerable  lowering  of 
the  franchise,  because  in  my  opinion  the 
working    classes   have  not   that   distinct 
Toice  in  the  representation  of  the  country 
which,  I  think,  it  would  be  better  on  the 
whole  for  the  country  that  they  should  have. 
Looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent time,  I  even  think  the  absence  of  that 
distinct  representation  to  be  an  evil,  and  I 
prefer,  in  order  to  obtain  a  representation 
of  the  whole  nation,  that  they  should  have 
a  distinct  voice.     But  there  is  obviously  a 
difference   betireen  this  and  the  general 
abasement  of  the  suffrage  in  all  the  boroughs 
of  England,  without  reference  to  popula- 
tion, character,  or  local  circumstances.     I 
object,  therefore,  to  that  uniformity,  and 
I  object  to  it  not  merely  because  it  strips 
the  public   life  of  England    of    all   that 
variety  and  richness  which,  as  I  conceive, 
have  been  its  glory  for  generations  past, 
but  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently 
dangerous.      My    Lords,   remember   that 
henceforward  in  every  one  of  these  borough 
constituencies,    the     tendency    of    which 
will   be  to   swell  into  larger  and  larger 
dimensions,  their  character  will  grow  iden- 
tical.    Imagine  tho  broad,  sensitive  sur- 
face of  public  opinion  in  these  boroughs, 
connected  as  it  is  and  will  be  by  all  the 
varied  influences  of  tho  time  in  which  we 
live — postal   communication,    telegraphs, 
railways  —  conceive  that  broad,  sensitive 
surface  vibrating  at  every  single  touch  of 
strong,  passionate  feeling  which  may  sweep 
over  the  country.    In  fair  weather,  indeed, 
it  will  be  all  plain  sailing  ;  but,  after  all, 
we  think  it  only  reasonable  that  Keform 
Bills  should  be  constructed  not   for  fair 
weather  but  for  foul.      Critical  times  will 
come,  difficult  questions  will  arise — ques- 
tions such  as  stir  men's  minds  to  their 
lowest  depths  ;  questions  which  lay  hold 
of  the  imagination  ;  questions  such  as  we 
have  ourselves  seen  during  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  —  wars  on  behalf  of  op- 
pressed nationalities,  like  Poland  or  Italy, 
or  on  behalf  of  some  popular  leader  like 
Garibaldi ;  and  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
tnere  prudential  and  politic  considerations 
The  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


will  be  able  to  withstand  the  tremendons 
volume  of  combined  opinion  which  will 
then  arise  from,  and  re-act  upon,  these 
centres  of  thought  and  feeling  ?    It  haa 
been   repeatedly  said  that  the   wars  in 
which  this  country  has  been  engaged  dar- 
ing the  last  century  were  due  to  our  aris- 
tocratic  Government.      I  do  not  believe 
that  an  aristocratic  Government  is  osaallj 
very  warlike.     It  is  rather  a  demooratie 
Government  that  is  disposed  to  war.     An 
aristocratic  Government  is  generally  cau- 
tious, just  as  a  middle-class  Government  is 
generally  very  timid.     It  is  therefore  but 
too  probable  that  this  change   in   year 
electoral  system  will  give  rise  to  the  most 
violent  oscillations  in  your  foreign  policy, 
and  may  possibly  lead  you  into  difficulties 
and    even  into  wars   lightly  undertaken, 
perhaps  to  be  lightly  abandoned.     These 
are  some  of  the  dangers  which  may  resnlt 
in  our  foreign  policy.    But  when  the  prin- 
ciple of  numbers  is  combined   with   nnt- 
formity,  the  danger  at  home  is  hardly  less. 
I  do  not  wish  to  speculate  upon  any  of 
the  delicate   subjects  of  legislation  that 
may  hereafter  arise — such  as  the  rights 
of  labour,  the  incidence  of  taxation,  or  the 
relations  of  the  employers  with  the  em- 
ployed.    I  will  not  even  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  class  into  whose  sole  hands 
you  are  giving   the   sovereignty   of  the 
country  is  necessarily  unfit  to  exercise  the 
franchise.     But  I  say,  not   on  my  own 
authority,  but  on  the  authority  of  noble 
Lords  and  right  hon.  Gentlemen  now  form- 
ing Her  Majesty's  Gtiveroment,  that  the 
transfer  of  power  into  the  hands  of  any  one 
class  in  the  community — no  matter  what 
class — is  injurious  to  the  public  weal.    I 
remember    well  a  speech    delivered  last 
year  in  "  another  place  "  by  a  noble  Friend 
of  mine  whom  now  I  see    on  the  Wool- 
sack (Lord  Lytton)  a  speech  which  all 
those  who   heard  it  will    doubtless   also 
remember.     My  noble  Friend  whose  pre- 
sence in  this  House  is  one   of   its  most 
recent  but  one  of  its   chiefest  ornaments, 
said,  as  I  think  with  unanswerable  truth, 
"  Place  power  in  the  hands  of  any  single 
class,  and  what  must  be  the  result  t     Give 
a  majority   to  the  clergy,  to  the  agricul- 
turists, to  the  manufacturers,  and  imme- 
diately, respectable  as  those  classes  may  be, 
your  legislation  will  at  once  become  unduly 
clerical,  or  agricultural,  or  manufacturing." 
It  must  be  so.    It  is  merely  human  nature. 
But  then  we  are  told  to  hope  —  and   I 
must  say  that  the  hope  seems  somewhat  a 
selfish  one — ^that  the  social  habits  of  this 
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country  will  enable  us  to  tide  over  for  our 
time,  at  least,  the  period  of  difficulty  which 
may  be  coming,  and  that  the  traditional 
influences  of  the  past  will  counterbalance 
the  facts  which  we  are  building  up  under 
this  Bill.  My  Lords,  I  belieye  tradition  in 
this  country  to  be  a  very  great  force-»in  no 
country  probably  more  so  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  tradition  and  traditional  influences  are 
a  very  feeble  barrier  against  an  absolute 
transfer  of  power  from  one  class  of  the 
community  to  another.  When  once  you 
have  transferred  the  whole  power  of  the 
State  into  the  hands  of  another  class—- 
when  you  have  gone  further  and  made  the 
House  of  Commons  accessible  only  to  rich 
men  or  to  demagogues — when  you  have 
made  it  irksome  to  men  of  cultivation  and 
refinement,  and  odious  to  men  of  conscience 
and  principle  —  you  will  find  that  your 
educated  classes  will  first  feel  themselves 
powerless,  and  then,  before  long,  will  be- 
come silent.  But,  again,  you  put  your 
trust  in  another  security;  you  trust  in 
the  great  force  of  wealth.  Now,  I  tell 
you  I  have  no  faith  in  wealth :  I  never 
heard  of  wealth  saving  a  State  ;  I  believe, 
on  the  contrary,  it  will  fail  you  at  the  cri- 
tical pinch.  I  admit  it  is  quite  true  that 
you  will  have  rich  men  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  how  returned  ? 
That  is  the  question  to  answer.  They 
will  be  returned  committed  to  further  and 
deeper  pledges  of  democratic  extension. 
They  will  not  be  less  the  delegates  of  the 
popular  will  because  they  are  millionaires. 
But  suppose  that  men  are  returned  with 
Conservative  and  Constitutiooal  principles 
on  their  lips,  does  anybody  believe  they 
will  remain  unaffected  by  the  strong  ten- 
dencies of  the  great  boroughs  they  will 
represent?  But  take  even  a  more  fa- 
vourable view  still.  Suppose  the  very 
same  men  are  returned  that  now  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  I  still  contend  that 
their  course  of  conduct  must  be  different, 
because,  though  they  may  sit  for  the  same 
seats,  they  will  be  returned  by  consti- 
tuencies of  a  very  different  nature.  There 
will,  as  I  think  was  once  said,  be  all 
the .  difference  between  these  men,  now 
and  then,  that  exists  between  an  actor  who 
speaks  to  the  boxes  and  an  actor  who 
speaks  to  the  gallery.  My  noble  Friend 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
alluded  to  another  security  on  which  we 
might  rely — the  personal  payment  of  rates. 
I  might  be  spared  from  saying  anything  on 
this  point  after  the  admirable  remarks  of 
my  noble   Friend  opposite  (Earl  Grey). 


With  my  noble  Friend,  I  say  that  the  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  is  not  "  the  "  prin- 
ciple of  the  Bill ;  it  is  only  one  principle. 
I  quite  admit  that  it  is  a  very  good  prin- 
ciple as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  as  long  as  you 
have  the  lodger  franchise  resting  upon  a 
"  hard  and  fast  " — and,  allow  me  to  say,  a 
very  precarious — ^line  of  £10  rental,  it  is 
idle  to  say  that  the  personal  payment  of 
rates  is  the  principle  of  the  Bill.  It  is  a 
principle,  but  only  one  of  several.  Again, 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  this  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  can  contribute  to 
the  knowledge  or  fitness  of  the  new 
voters.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard 
that  ratepaying  was  favourable  to  the 
moral  character  of  an  individual.  Why, 
the  fact  is,  as  we  all  know,  it  is  purely 
a  local  arrangement.  One  local  autho- 
rity will  assess  at  one  figure  and  ano- 
ther at  another.  What  moral  pi'inciple 
is  there  involved  in  making  one  man  pay 
5$.  and  another  10«.  in  order  to  obtain  a 
vote  ?  In  old  times  the  old  scot  and  lot 
voters  were  payers  of  rates  ;  yet  I  believe 
that  the  purity  of  the  scot  and  lot  voters 
was  not  always  so  immaculate  as  might  be 
inferred  if  such  arguments  were  to  be 
accepted.  There  is  one  more  point  on 
which  we  are  sometimes  told,  if  not  to  rely, 
at  least  to  lay  aside  all  apprehension. 
My  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  dwelt 
upon  it  in  introducing  this  Bill  —  I  mean 
the  county  franchise.  I  know  very  well 
there  is  a  general  opinion  that  the  county 
franchise  as  laid  down  in  this  Bill  will  lead 
to  no  great  disturbance  of  the  existing 
balance  of  power  in  the  counties.  It  may 
perhaps,  be  so.  In  the  agricultural  coun- 
ties I  am  prepared  to  admit  that  probably 
there  will  be  no  change — parties  will  there 
perhaps,  remain  divided  pretty  much  as 
they  are ;  but  in  the  urban  and  manu- 
facturing con D ties,  where  you  have  scores 
of  manufacturing  towns,  containing  5,000, 
8,000,  10,000,  or  12,000  people,  none  of 
which  are  to  receive  under  this  Bill,  direct 
representation  —  in  those  counties  there 
will  be  bodies  of  new  voters  under  this 
£\2  county  rating  franchise,  who  will  cer- 
tainly have  quite  as  much  effect  on  the 
county  representation — if  not  more — than 
the  famous  40«.  freeholder  ever  had.  I 
do  not  say  whether  this  change  in  the 
counties  will  be  for  good  or  for  evil.  The 
whole  of  this  Bill  is  so  purely  conjec- 
tural that  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  it 
with  anything  like  certainty.  But  the  pro- 
bability is  that  a  great  disturbance  in  the 
county  representation  will  take  place,  and 
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it  is  well  that  noble  Lords  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  who  have  felt  and  expressed 
them  selves  strongly  on  the  subject  in 
former  years,  should  consider  the  point ; 
and  I  say  this  not  merely  on  my  own 
authority,  but  on  an  authority  which  I 
suppose  both  sides  of  the  House,  will  re- 
ceive as  unimpeachable— that  of  the  Mem- 
ber for  Westminster,  Mr.  Mill.  The  noble 
Duke  on  the  Treasury  Bench  seems  ex- 
ceedingly aoiused  that  I  should  quote  any- 
thing from  Mr.  Mill.  If  the  noble  Duke 
will  listen  to  what  I  will  read,  he  will 
see  that  it  applies  directly  to  the  point  at 
issue.   What  does  Mr.  Mill  say  ? — 

**  If  every  elector  in  the  dlBfrancbised  boroaghs 
and  every  £10  hoateholder  in  the  unrepresented 
towns  obtains  a  vote  for  the  county,  these  objec- 
tions will  give  place  to  a  still  more  fatal  one ; 
for  such  a  measure  would  be  little  less  than  the 
complete  political  extinction  of  the  rural  districts. 
Except  in  the  few  places  where  there  is  still  a  yeo- 
manry, there  exists  in  the  agricultural  population 
no  class  but  the  farmers  intermediate  between 
the  landlords  and  the  labourers.  A  £10  franchise 
will  admit  no  agricultural  labourer ;  and  the  far- 
mers and  landlords  would  collectively  be  far  out- 
numbered by  the  £10  householders  of  all  the 
small  towns  in  England.'* 

Now,  my  Lords,  that  is  Mr.  Mill's  testi- 
mony on  this  point ;  and  I  could  quote, 
but  that  I  fear  it  would  weary  the  House, 
another  testimony  which  would  be  received 
certainly  with  approval  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  that  of  Mr.  Baxter,  who  has  written 
a  good  deal  on  the  subject,  and  whose 
pamphlets  have  been  frequently  quoted 
during  the  Reform  discussions  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  gives  a  list  of  urban  and  agri- 
cultural counties,  in  which  he  points  out 
tlmt,  on  the  same  principle  Mr.  Mill  has  de- 
scribed, while  a  £10  franchise  would  give 
an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent  in  the 
agricultural  counties,  in  the  urban  counties 
it  would  yield  an  increase  at  the  rate  of 
two  and  a  half  to  one.  It  is  idle  in  a 
case  like  this  to  quarrel  as  to  words. 
Reform  is  a  correction  of  abuses ;  but  a 
wholesale  transfer  of  power  from  one  class 
to  another  is  a  revolution,  and  this  measure 
to  which  we  are  asked  to  give  a  second 
reading  is,  I  believe,  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution.  I  know  no  single  instance  of  any 
one  Bill  in  modern  times  passed  through 
any  Legislative  Chamber  which  has  in- 
Tolved  such  enormous  and  abrupt  changes, 
such  an  absolute  break  with  the  past  his- 
tory of  a  country  as  this  Bill  does.  The 
only  approach  to  it  is  that  famous  night  in 
French  history  when,  at  a  single  sitting, 
the  whole  of  the  legislation  and  govern- 
tnent  and  traditions  of  France  were  Bwept 
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away.  I  fully  admit  there  is  a  Tast  diffe- 
rence between  the  two  cases ;  that  this 
is  a  perfectly  bloodless  revolution  ;  that 
this  is  a  revolution  effected  without  passion, 
without  pressure,  without  enthusiasm.  My 
noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment says  that  the  Bill  passed  the  House 
of  Commons  unanimously.  I  must,  on 
the  other  hand,  take  the  liberty  of  saying 
that  it  is  a  measare  passed  without  the 
cordial  approval  of  any  one  class,  or,  ex- 
cept  the  Treasury  Bench,  of  almost  any  one 
single  individual  on  either  side  of  the 
House.  I  agree  with  what  I  understood 
my  noble  Friend  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment (Earl  Grey)  to  say,  when  be  re- 
marked that  much  of  all  this  is  due  to  the 
action  of  different  parties  and  classes  in 
this  country.  My  Lords,  for  thirty-five 
years  the  middle  class  of  this  country 
have  had  the  chief  power  in  it ;  for  thirty- 
five  years  they  have  used  it,  and  they  have 
prized  it.  But  now,  at  the  very  first  sum- 
mons, they  have  capitnlated  and  they  have 
surrendered,  without  raising,  I  may  say, 
one  little  finger  in  self  defence.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  certain  section  of  the  Liberal 
party  have  always  found  this  weapon  of 
Reform  a  yery  convenient  weapon  of  Par- 
liamentary warfare.  They  have  used  it, 
they  have  iuToked  it,  their  invocation  has 
been  heard — 

**  Vota  ezaudita  malignls 
"Numinibus" — 

and  their  prayer  has  been  granted  to  them 
in  fuller  proportion  than  they  desired.  But, 
my  Lords,  while  the  middle  class  have  thus 
yielded  Reform  unwillingly,  and  whilst 
a  certain  portion  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
encouraged  it,  Conservative  leaders  at  least 
have  denounced  in  constitutional  language 
the  dangerous  and  fatal  doctrine  that 
there  should  be  a  wholesale  transfer  of 
power  to  any  one  political  class,  and  that 
property  and  education  should  be  abso- 
lutely swamped  by  numbers.  They  de- 
nounced it  in  the  name  of  the  Crown,  the 
Church,  the  House  of  Lords,  of  every  great 
institution  with  which  the  publio  life  of 
this  country  has  been  bound  up.  But 
now  we  are  told  on  very  eminent  authority  "^ 
in  the  House  of  Commons  tbat  the  Crown; 
the  Church,  and  the  House  of  Lords  never 
were  safer  than  now ;  that  democracy  in 
England  is  a  bugbear  and  an  impossibility, 
and  that  household  suffrage  has  always 
been  the  esoteric  doctrine  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  and  the  secret  faith  of  Conser- 
vative Cabinets.  My  Lords,  whatever 
others  may  say  or  do,  though  I  stand  alone 
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a  mere  unit,  I  repadiate  and  I  proteBt 
against  this  statement.  I  protest  against 
it  not  only  as  being  inconsistent  with  fact, 
but  as  being  a  gross  and  palpable  insult  to 
my  understanding.  My  Lords,  I  am  not 
a  convert  to  this  new  faith,  and  I  will  not 
stultify,  by  any  act  or  word  of  mine  my 
own  course  of  action  :  I  will  not  stultify  the 
very  existence  of  the  Conservative  party. 
For,  if  this  indeed  were  so,  if  household 
suffrage  really  be  the  secret  faith  of  Con- 
servative Cabinets  and  of  the  Conservative 
party, .  and  has  been  for  years  past — if 
during  the  time  we  have  been  opposing 
successive  Reform  Bills  as  they  were  in- 
troduced, if  whilst  last  year  we  denounced 
a  £7  rental  franchise  as  leading  directly 
and  immediately  to  revolution,  we  all 
the  while  cherished  the  hope  of  a  uniform 
household  suffrage — why,  my  Lords,  I 
would  heap  ashes  on  my  head,  and  would 
acknowledge  with  all  humility,  but  yet 
with  all  sincerity,  that  the  whole  life  of 
the  great  party  to  which  I  thought  I  had 
the  honour  to  belong  was  nothing  but 
an  organized  hypocrisy.  My  Lords,  it 
would  be  far  better,  because  it  would  be 
consistent  with  facts,  to  admit  at  once  that 
there  has  been  a  change  of  opinion.  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  all  things  are 
allowable  in  love  and  in  war;  better  say  at 
once  that  all  things  are  allowable  in  poli- 
tics, and  do  not  scan  motives  too  closely. 
My  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment is,  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the 
lines — 

*'  Motemns  olypeos,  Danaumqne  insignia  nobis 
i^ptemas  :  dolus,  an  Tirtus,  quis  in  hoste 
I'equirat  V* 

It  would  be  far  better,  I  believe,  to  admit 
that  change.  Changes  in  politics  as  in 
everything  else  there  must  be.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  preclude  any  public  man 
from  a  change  of  opinion,  if  he  believes  it 
to  be  right.  God  forbid  we  should  lay 
down  such  a  doctrine.  But  I  say  this — 
that  the  character  of  public  men  is  not 
private  property,  and  when  these  great, 
violent,  and  abrupt  changes  are  made, 
it  would  be  well  that,  as  in  the  case 
-^  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  they  were 
marked  by  some  evidence  of  personal  self- 
sacrifice,  some  unquestionable  proof  of 
disinterestedness  and  sincerity  of  motive. 
My  Lords,  dangerous  as  I  believe  this 
measure  to  be,  I  believe  the  mode  in 
which  it  has  been  brought  through  Par- 
liament is  more  dangerous — far  more  full 
of  evil  augury  for  the  future.  My  Lords, 
where  are  all  the  securities,  where  are  all 


the  principles,  where  are  all  the  assevera- 
tions of  Cabinet  Ministers  so  freely  made  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  ?  They 
have  gone — they  have  disappeared.  I 
wish  very  much  they  had  gone  to  the  land 
where  all  things  are  forgotten.  I  fear  they 
will  be  long  remembered  and  cited  by  those 
who  are  less  friendly  to  my  noble  Friend 
than  I  am.  They  will  be  cited  hence- 
forth as  monuments  either  of  weakness  or 
of  dishonesty.  I  ask  the  House  to  con- 
sider for  one  moment  what  are  the  dif- 
ferent steps  by  which  we  have  arrived  at 
our  present  position.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Session,  in  the  speech  which  Her 
Majesty  was  advised  to  deliver,  we  were 
distinctly  told  that  the  balance  of  power 
should  not  be  unduly  disturbed.  I  will  not 
stay  to  consider  how  far  that  pledge  has 
been  observed.  I  pass  over  that.  But  we 
started  in  this  question  with  Resolutions 
which,  as  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  said,  were  tentative.  We 
know  the  fate  of  those  Resolutions.  We 
started  with  the  plural  vote ;  the  plural  vote 
fell.  [A  noble  Lord  :  The  dual  vote.]  I 
beg  pardon;  in  the  Resolutions  the  word 
used  was  "  plural " — the  plural  vote  fell ;  it 
was  exchanged  for  the  dual  vote ;  and 
that  Buffered  the  same  fate  and  passed 
away.  But  then  the  two  years'  residence 
was  a  security;  the  two  years  became  one 
year.  The  county  franchise  was  £15  ;  it 
sunk  to  £12.  The  educational  franchises 
remained — those  franchises,  which  a  short 
time  ago  were  to  give  lateral  along  with  ver- 
tical extension,  and  which  we  were  told  to 
regard  as  the  salvation  of  the  Constitution, 
have  disappeared.  The  voting  papers  have 
dropped  out.  These  securities,  as  I  stated 
when  1  was  unfortunately  obliged  to  leave 
the  Cabinet,  I  believed  to  be  illusory ;  but 
even  I  never  imagined  they  could  have  faded 
away  so  rapidly  and  entirely  as  they  have 
done.  Now,  look  at  the  different  changes 
which  have  been  made  by  this  Bill  as  it 
comes  to  us  from  the  House  of  Commons. 
We  have  already  converted  a  £10  rental 
into  household  suffrage,  limited  by  resi- 
dence indeed,  and  further  by  this,  that 
those  who  are  unable  from  poverty  to  pay 
rates  are  excluded  from  the  franchise. 
We  have  converted  a  £50  occupation 
county  franchise  into  a  £12  rating  fran- 
chise. The  House  of  Commons  have  added 
the  lodger  franchise  on  a  ''  hard  and  fast 
line,"  which,  if  it  ever  breaks  down,  will 
land  us  at  once  in  manhood  suffrage. 
We  have  destroyed  the  compounding 
system^  and  with  the  destruction  of  that 
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Bjstem  we  ba?e  difilocated  the  financial 
arrangementB  of  many  of  the  largest  towns 
in  the  kingdom.  We  have  adopted  a  system 
of  re-distrihution  which  settles  nothing 
and  unsettles  everything;  and  which, 
It  seems  to  me,  very  conveniently  leaves 
open  the  door  to  equal  electoral  districts 
at  no  very  distant  time.  We  have 
doubled — aye,  and  a  great  deal  more  than 
doubled,  the  total  number  of  the  constitu- 
encies  ;  besides  which  we  have  added  all 
those  who  will  come  in,  whatever  their 
number  may  be,  under  the  lodger  franchise. 
Indeed,  through  the  whole  course  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
every  Amendment  which  was  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  words  Conservative  and  Con- 
stitutional, has  been  rejected,  while  every 
Amendment  which  was  democratic  and 
antagonistic  to  the  ancient  constitution  of 
this  country  has  been  accepted  ;  and,  to 
crown  it  all,  the  measure  has  been  sent 
up  to  this  House  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  speed  and  an  absence  of  dis- 
cussion which  would  be  remarkable  even  in 
a  measure  of  minor  legislation.  My  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  in  dealing  with  this  ques- 
tion, seems  to  congratulate  himself  that 
all  this  was  the  work  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  My  Lords,  I  fairly  own  I  am 
puzzled  to  say  whether  it  be  the  work  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  work  of  the 
Government,  or  the  work  only  of  a  part  of 
the  Government.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
lodger  franchise.  If  I  am  not  mistaken, 
my  right  hon.  Friend  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy, 
the  Home  Secretary,  and  Sir  John  Rolt, 
lately  Attorney  General,  both  spoke 
strongly  against  the  principle  of  the  lodger 
franchise;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  the 
proper  time  had  come,  dissipated  all  their 
objections,  and  not  only  cordially  accepted 
the  lodger  franchise,  but  declared  that  he 
himself  was  the  father  and  the  author  of 
it.  Look  again  at  the  course  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  household-compounder.  Under 
the  first  proposals  of  the  Bill,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  retained  the  com- 
pounding system  ;  but  an  Amendment  was 
moved,  and  subsequently  carried,  after 
passing  through  various  stages,  for  its 
abolition.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  once  rose  and  said  that  nothing  had 
ever  been  nearer  his  heart  than  the  destruc- 
tion of  this  compound  householder  sys- 
tem. Then,  my  Lords,  it  was  proposed  to 
give  a  third  Member  to  six  of  the  large 
towns.  But  this  was  objected  to  by  the 
I7i$  Earl  of  Carnarvon 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  being  not 
only  dangerous  to  the  Bill,  but  dangerous 
to  the  first  principles  of  the  Constitution. 
The  opposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  prevailed;    but   the   proposal 
was  renewed  shortly  afterwards,  and   it 
was  then  proposed  to  give  a  third  Member 
to  three  of  the  large  towns.    And  what 
was  done?    My   right  hon.  Friend  Mr. 
Adderley,  than  whom  there  ia  no  more 
straightforward   and  conscientious    Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Commons,  speaking 
on   behalf  of  the  Government,   objected 
to   this    as   being   fatal   to  all  the  prin- 
ciples both  of  the  Bill  and  of  the  Con- 
stitution.    But    before   long  the   Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  again  roae.     He 
not  only  disposed  of  Mr.  Adderley 'a  ar- 
gument ;  he  not  only  accepted  the  third 
Member  for  the  three  towns,  but  he  volun- 
tarily threw  in  a  fourth  town,  into  the  bar- 
gain.    Now,  my  Lords,  all  this  places  va 
in  a  very  painful  position,  and  it  ia  well 
that  we,  especially  those  who  sit  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  should  consider  the  po- 
sition in  which  we  are  now  placed.    To  me 
it  appears  that  we  have  slid  down  through 
broken  securities,  through  specious  prin- 
ciples, through  Ministerial  inconsistencies^ 
into  which  I  must  venture  to  term  an  aban- 
donment of  all  principles,   a  total   con- 
fusion, and  demoralization  of  all  parties. 
Now  I  do  protest  against  this  most  ear- 
nestly.    If  henceforward  this  is  to  be  the 
rule  of  action,  if  henceforward  there  is  to 
be  a  race  and  a  competition  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  in  the  country  to  see 
which  can  outbid  the  other,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  country,  or  what 
remains  of  it,  cannot  survive  even  for  a  few 
Sessions.     My  noble  Friend  speaks  of  this 
as  if  it  were  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
I  wish  I  could  feel  any  such  confidence 
from   the  manner  in  which  the  Bill  has 
passed  the  House  of  Commons.     We  have 
a  scheme  of  re-distribution  of  seats  which 
is  evidently  incommensurate  with  the  gi- 
gantic proportions  of  the  new  franchise.  The 
small  boroughs  are  doomed  unless  they  deve- 
lope  some  new  and  unexpected  Parliament- 
ary excellences.    Indeed,  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  himself  has  stimulated  the 
demand  for  representation  on  behalf  of  the 
large  towns  by  first  offering  that  represen- 
tation and  then  withdrawing  it.     I  even 
doubt  whether  the  much-vaunted  household 
suffrage  itself  is  secure  when  in  the  same 
Bill  you  have  a  lodger  franchise  resting  on  a 
£10  rental  and  a  county  franchise  resting  on 
the  «<  hard  and  fast  "  line  of  £12.  Bat  the 
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misfortone  of  all  tiiese  changes  is  that  the 
evils  are  not  conGned  to  the  present  mea- 
sure : — they  have  a  tendency  to  produce 
further  changes,  and  he  must  he  ?ery  hlind 
indeed  who  does  not  e?en  now  see  that  the 
result  of  the  present  measure — the  passion 
for  change,  whether  in  things  necessary, 
or  unnecessary,  which  is  growing  up.  The 
foundations  of  political  faith  are  broken  up. 
Notions  which  even  a  few  months  ago 
would  have  been  inconceivable  are  now  the 
subject  of  open  debate.  There  is  nothing 
so  steadfast,  nothiilg  so  sure  in  the  Con- 
stitution that  it  is  not  already  a  matter 
of  question.  My  Lords,  this  is  a  very 
dangerous  temper.  It  is  a  temper  which 
before  now  has  been  the  precursor  of  revo- 
lution, and  those  who  mark  the  signs  of 
the  times  at  home,  and  who,  casting  their 
eyes  abroad,  see  the  great  tempests  which, 
of  late  years,  have  swept  over  the  face  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  notice  the  powerful 
agencies  at  work,  may  well  look  with 
anxiety  at  the  dark  and  unknown  coun- 
try upon  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
invite  us  to  enter.  You  are  hazarding  a 
great  experiment — an  experiment  on  a 
country  with  old  traditions,  and  an  area 
of  soil  alike  limited  and  coveted — on  a 
country  whose  trade  is  sensitive,  and 
vrhose  commerce  rests  on  the  precarious 
footing  of  credit.  Even  if  success  were  to 
crown  your  work,  you  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  it.  The  mere  fact  that  you  are 
making  such  an  experiment  under  such 
circumstances  is  its  own  condemnation.  It 
is  very  painful  for  me  to  have  to  speak 
in  these  terms  of  a  measure  introduced 
by  those  with  whom  I  have  for  many 
years  acted  in  relations  of  political  and 
personal  friendship ;  still,  there  are  times 
when  personal  feelings  and  private  affec- 
tions are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance^ 
and  when  even  the  displeasure  of  per- 
sonal and  political  friends  must  be  cheer- 
fully accepted.  I  have  spoken  to-night 
freely,  and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  thought 
by  some,  bitterly ;  but  there  has  not, 
in  fact,  been  any  personal  bitterness  in 
what  I  have  said.  Had  I  indeed  wished 
to  speak  bitterly  I  could  have  easily 
done  so.  I  need  only  have  gone  back  to 
those  famous  speeches  of  1846  and  1847, 
in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  now 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  the  iron 
of  his  sarcasm  to  enter  into  the  soul  of  one 
who,  whatever  the  shortcomings  of  his 
policy,  was,  I  believe,  a  high-minded  and 
disinterested  English  Statesman.  The  best 
proof  I  can  give  that  I  feel  no  personal  bit- 


terness in  this  matter  is  that  I  earnestly  en- 
treat my  noble  Friend  who  brought  forward 
the  Resolution  this  evening  not  to  press  it  to 
a  division.  I  think  my  noble  Friend  may  at 
the  end  of  this  debate  be  satisfied  with 
what  has  passed.  He  will  gain  nothing 
by  pressing  his  Resolution  to  a  division. 
But  there  will  come  a  time  for  Amendments 
in  Committee,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  shall 
enter  upon  the  consideration  of  those 
Amendments  in  a  better  and  a  higher 
spirit  if  the  subject  is  lifted  altogether 
above  party  prejudice  and  party  passion; 
if  we  are  to  save  the  one  side  from  re- 
ceiving and  the  other  side  from  imposing 
a  party  humiliation. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  desired,  as  one 
who  was  unconnected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, to  tender  his  cordial  thanks  to  the 
Government  for  having  brought  forward 
this  great  and  important  measure  of  Re- 
form. He  would  not  delay  their  Lordships 
by  discussing  how  much  or  how  little 
bitterness  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat 
down  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  imported 
into  his  speech.  The  noble  Earl,  in  the 
course  of  his  speech,  said,  that  all  things 
were  allowable  in  politics.     [*•  Oh,  oh  I'  ] 

The  Eabl  of  CARNARVON :  I  beg 
my  noble  Friend's  pardon  —  I  implied 
exactly  the  reverse. 

Earl  BEAUCHAMP  was  sorry  to  have 
misunderstood  the  noble  Earl,  but  he  did 
not  pereeive  at  the  time  that  he  was  speak- 
ing ironically;  but  still  the  noble  Earl  had 
used  a  licence  which  had  given  him  the 
greatest  pain.  When  the  noble  Earl  ques- 
tioned, with  so  much  severity,  the  conduct 
of  the  Government,  he  must  have  forgotten 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Session  he 
was  himself  a  Member  of  the  Ministry  who 
put  into  the  mouth  of  Her  Majesty  a 
recommendation  to  her  Parliament  to  deal 
with  this  question,  and  without  unduly 
disturbing  the  balance  of  power,  freely  to 
extend  the  franchise.  After  that  recom- 
mendation the  whole  question  became  one 
of  degree  ;  and  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl,  which  was  in  the  ••  No  surrender" 
tone  that  would  have  suited  Lord  Liver- 
pool's time,  did  not  come  vrith  any  degree 
of  weight  from  one  who  was  a  Member  of 
the  Ministry  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ses- 
sion. The  question  was  now  one  of  only 
how  far  the  franchise  should  be  extended, 
and  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  consider 
whether  it  should,  or  should  not,  be  ex- 
tended at  all.  The  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl  (Eari  Grey)  had  imported  into 
the  discussion  a  topic  foreign  to  the  real 
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question  before  their  Lordshipa,  and  almost 
invited  their  Lordships  to  an  impeachment 
of  the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but,  after  the  appeals  which  had 
been  made  to  the  noble  Earl  from  both 
sides  of  the  House,  he  took  it  for  granted 
that  the  Amendment  would  not  be  pressed 
to  a  diTision.  With  the  greatest  respect, 
therefore,  for  the  noble  Earl,  many  of 
whose  obseryations  he  regretted  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  hear,  he  should  refrain 
from  discussing  the  Amendment,  and  pass 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Bill  itself. 
The  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  had  indulged,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  glowing  denuncia- 
tions of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
tendency  of  the  Bill  to  uniformity  in  the 
borough  franchise.  But,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  at  a  £10  rental  we  had  uniformity 
at  present.  And,  as  a  matter  of  calcula- 
tion and  argument,  he  wished  to  know 
why  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  at  a  £10 
rental  was  fraught  with  blessings  which 
could  not  be  disputed,  while  a  dead  level 
of  uniformity  at  the  ratepaying  franchise 
was  fraught  with  pains  and  evils  to  all 
posterity  ?  If  the  evil  lay  in  the  mere 
uniformity,  it  could  make  no  difference 
whether  it  were  fixed  at  £10,  or  at  a 
rating  residential  suffrage.  The  most 
important  feature  of  the  Bill  was  admitted 
on  all  hands  to  be  the  manner  in  which  it 
dealt  with  the  borough  franchise.  The 
universal  wish  expressed  in  the  discussions 
of  the  last  few  years  had  been  to  put  the 
question  of  Eeform,  in  boroughs  especially, 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  suffer  this  question 
no  longer  to  be  a  disturbing  element  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  practical  improvements 
and  hindering  useful  legislation.  Did  this 
Bill  provide  a  reasonable  prospect  of  a 
permanent  settlement  of  this  vexed  ques- 
tion ?  In  its  enfranchising  clauses  it  went 
far,  he  believed,  to  fulfill  the  definition 
given  by  Mr.  Pitt,  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago,  of  the  attempt  which  should  be 
made  to  improve  the  representation  of  the 
House  of  Commons  by  providing  that  the 
House  should  be  "an  assembly  freely 
elected  from  all  classes  of  the  people  in 
such  a  manner  that  between  them  and 
their  representatives  there  should  be  the 
closest  union  and  the  most  perfect  sympa- 
thy." To  those  who  objected  to  the  Bill 
under  consideration  he  would  put  this 
question — was  there,  at  present,  an  entire 
sympathy  between  the  constituencies  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  ? 
If  there  were  now  such  a  sympathy  ezist- 


ing,  why  were  they  afraid  to  extend  a 
system  which  had  worked  so  well  ?  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  allege  that  no  snch 
sympathy  existed  between  the  classes 
about  to  bo  enfranchised  and  their  present 
representatives  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
they  brought  an  indictment  against  the 
institutions  of  the  country  more  severe  and 
scathing  than  any  which  had  ever  yet  been 
put  forward.  He  believed  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  sympathy  with  the  House  of 
Commons;  and  that,  if  care  were  only 
taken  to  extend  the  franchise  to  those 
who  would  make  a  judicious  use  of  it,  they 
would  strengthen  the  institutions  of  the 
country  by  enlisting  the  affections  of  a 
still  wider  class.  The  provision  for  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates  had  been  passed 
over  very  lightly  by  some  speakers;  bat 
he  ventured  to  state  that  all  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  Constitution  of  the 
country  would  admit  that  the  principle  was 
correct  and  sound.  Taxation  and  repre- 
sentation had  been  connocted  with  each 
other  from  the  earliest  periods  of  our  his- 
tory ;  to  insist  that  those  who  wished  for 
representation  should,  with  the  privilege, 
bear  the  burden  of  taxation  was  an  argu- 
ment at  once,  simple,  intelligible,  and 
cogent.  Mr.  Hallam,  whose  opinions  as  a 
political  writer  were  always  viewed  with 
respect,  writing  with  reference  to  the  year 
1624,  when  this  question  was  much  dis- 
cussed, said — 

«  There  seems,  on  the  whole,  great  reason  to 
be  of  opinion  that  where  a  borough  is  so  ancient 
as  to  have  sent  Members  to  Parliament  before  any 
charter  of  incorporation  proved  or  reasonably 
presumed  to  bo  granted,  the  right '  of  election 
ought  to  have  been  acknowledge  either  in  the 
resident  householders  paying  general  and  local 
taxes,  or  in  such  of  them  as  possessed  an  estate 
of  freehold  within  the  borough." 

The  very  principles  there  laid  dowo  by 
Hallam  as  part  of  the  ancient  Constitutioa 
of  this  country  were  the  very  principles 
upon  which  this  BiU  was  founded.  They 
were  told  told  that  personal  payment  of 
rates  as  a  guarantee  was  not  maintain- 
able. What  possible  system  could  be 
maintainable  if  it  were  not  one  so  simplo 
in  itself,  so  sound,  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  Constitution?  Again,  it  was 
said  that  this  Bill  did,  in  one  step,  what 
ought  to  have  been  done  in  many.  Now, 
he  (Earl  Beauchamp)  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  crowning  merits  of  this  Bill  that  at 
one  bound  it  settled  a  question  which  had 
been  long  a  source  of  agitation,  and  which, 
without  some  bold  measure  of  this  kind, 
must  etUl  haye  troubled  the  political  hon- 
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zon.  If  the  principle  itself  were  right, 
their  Lordships  would  douhtless  be  of  opi- 
nion that  in  the  face  of  the  great  evils  of 
agitation  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
folly  and  of  danger  to  protract  any  longer 
the  settlement  of  this  great  question. 
Noble  Lords  who  had  spoken — even  those 
who  viewed  most  unfavourably  the  eonduct 
of  the  Government — ^had  alK  with  one  voice 
indorsed  the  opinion  that  if  the  line  of  £10 
were  once  departed  from  it  was  impossible 
to  stop  short  of  household  suffrage :  and 
the  Government  had  done  wisely  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  not  to  seek  a  resting 
place  short  of  household  suffrage.  One 
reason,  he  believed,  why  the  Bill  of  last 
year  excited  so  much  dissatisfaction  was 
that,  being  founded  on  no  principle,  it  held 
out  clearly  the  prospect  of  a  dangerous 
and  unsatisfactory  agitation.  This  it  was 
which  induced  the  Conservative  party  to 
make  such  protests  against  the  Bill  as 
ultimately  convinced  the  country  that  if 
the  subject  irere  dealt  with  at  all,  it  could 
be  dealt  with  only  in  the  way  now  pro- 
posed. In  extending  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  this  country  frankly  there  was 
no  danger  he  believed;  but  it  was  both 
dangerous  and  unwise  to  haggle,  to  com- 
promise, to  attempt  to  make  reductions 
which  should  only  "keep  the  word  of 
promise  to  the  ear  and  break  it  to  the 
hope."  In  the  courage  Ministers  had 
ahown,  he  believed  they  had  likewise 
exhibited  the  greatest  wisdom  and  pru- 
dene 


"  Tender-handed  tonoh  a  nettle 
And  t'will  sting  70a  for  your  pains ; 
Grasp  it  like  a  man  of  mettle, 
And  it  soft  as  silk  remains." 

The  borough  franchise  proposed  by  the 
Bill  would  admit  the  most  respectable  of 
the  working  classes — not  those  only  who 
earned  wages  of  a  certain  amount  but  all 
who  had  given  pledges  to  fortune,  and 
further  all  those  living  by  their  own  labour 
whose  skill,  intelligence,  and  good  conduct, 
it  was  hoped,  would  justify  the  country  in 
reposing  confidence  in  them.  The  noble 
Earl  told  them  he  was  afraid  that  the 
extension  of  the  county  franchise  would 
result  in  its  reduction  to  £10.  That  was 
not  the  proposal  contained  in  the  Bill ; 
but,  so  far  from  entertaining  a  dread  of 
Buch  a  reduction,  for  his  own  part  he 
thought  it  would  have  been  an  improve- 
ment if  the  county  franchise  had  been  put 
on  an  equality  with  the  borough  franchise; 
for  be  could  not  understand  why  the  artixan 
who  was  a  ratepaying  houieholder  in  a 


borough  should  have  a  vote  while  the  well- 
conducted  labourer  in  an  agricultural 
village,  who  by  payment  of  rates  made  an 
equal  claim  to  the  franchise,  should  be 
denied  it.  He  had  long  been  of  opinion 
that  a  gradual  change  was  taking  place 
in  the  character  of  the  constituencies;  and 
that  the  opinion  was  no  longer  as  well- 
founded  as  it  might  once  have  been  that 
the  counties  were  the  stronghold  of  Con- 
servatives and  the  boroughs  of  Liberals. 
The  result  of  yery  careful  observation  had 
convinced  him  that  the  counties  now  were 
gradually  passing  into  the  hands  of  the 
Liberals,  while  some  of  the  largest  towns 
were  becoming  Conservative.  This  result 
he  attributed  to  the  spread  of  education, 
within  the  last  twenty-five  years  especially, 
which  had  naturally  exerted  its  influence 
most  strongly  on  the  great  centres  of 
population  and  industry,  leading  the  arti- 
zan  to  withdraw  his  countenance  from  the 
demagogue,  to  abstain  from  agitation,  and 
to  give  his  sympathies  to  those  who  were 
his  true  friends.  Dreadful  pictures  had 
been  drawn  of  what  would  happen  if  this 
Bill  passed.  The  argument  was  one  which 
he  had  often  heard  described  as  the  "hob- 
goblin "  argument.  The  noble  Earl  who 
had  just  spoken  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) 
said  that  an  aristocracy  was  prudent,  the 
middle  class  pacific,  and  the  lower  class 
warlike  ;  and  he  alluded  to  Poland  and 
Garibaldi,  and  predicted  that  under  house- 
hold suffrage  the  foreign  policy  of  Eng- 
land would  be  warlike  :  but  he  (Earl 
Beauchamp)  was  by  no  means  convinced 
that  the  noble  Earl  was  correct  in  fact,  or 
justified  in  his  inference.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  enthusiastic  multitudes 
who  at  public  meetings  passed  resolutions 
in  favour  of  Poland,  or  tendered  ovations 
to  General  Garibaldi,  were,  in  fact,  the 
classes  who  would  be  enfranchised  by  this 
Bill.  It  was  all  very  well  to  talk  in  mag- 
niloquent language  about  the  conduct  of 
the  masses,  but  when  they  knew  the  exact 
number  of  the  male  occupiers  in  the  various 
boroughs  of  the  country,  those  masses  which 
in  the  distance  appeared  so  frightful  pre- 
sented no  alarming  aspect.  If  he  placed 
any  belief  in  the  predictions  of  the  noble 
Earl  he  should  indeed  tremble  for  the 
future  of  his  country;  but  he  was  con- 
vinced that  the  time  had  gone  by  when 
they  could  base  the  defence  of  their  country 
on  tradition  and  compulsion.  It  was  all 
very  well  in  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets 
and  Tudors  to  depend  upon  such  means— 
or  even  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  House  of 
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HanoTer — but  they  must  be  prepared  in 
these  days  to  defend  their  institutions  by 
argument,  and  it  was  becanse  he  believed 
our  institutions  oould  be  so  defended 
that  he  should  give  his  support  to  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill.  If  he  supposed 
their  Lordships  to  be  a  knayish  oligarchy, 
if  he  supposed  that  the  Established  Church 
was  a  nest  of  patronage,  if  he  supposed 
that  the  tenure  and  succefision  of  laud  were 
odious  to  the  people  of  this  country,  then 
indeed  he  might  bare  some  ground  of  re- 
proach against  the  GoTemment  for  intro- 
ducing this  Bill ;  but  as  he  believed  that 
our  institutions  were  thoroughly  rooted  in 
the  affections  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
he  looked  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
passing  of  this  measure.  If  be  supposed 
that  the  army  and  navy  were  unpopular, 
or  thaf  the  administration  of  justice  was 
corrupt,  he  might  tremble  for  the  conse- 
quence of  extending  the  electoral  franchise; 
but  as  they  knew  that  the  two  serTices 
were  exceedingly  popular,  and  that  no  sus- 
picion ever  attached  to  the  administration 
of  justice,  we  had  no  reason  to  fear  des- 
cending into  the  arena  of  argument,  instead 
of  defending  our  institutions  by  blind  tra- 
dition or  compulsion.  So  long  as  our  pre- 
sent institutions  existed,  this  country  was, 
in  his  belief,  safe,  because  they  were  natu- 
ral outgrowths  of  the  English  character. 
Sir  George  Lewis  had  said : — 

"  If  a  communitj  is  thoroughly  disorganized^  no 
form  of  government,  however  cunningly  devised, 
will  obtain  stability — will  afford  security  to  pro- 
perty and  protection  to  persons.  No  political 
frame  could  have  acquired  permanence  in  France 
at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  The  saying  of  the 
French  bookseller,  who,  on  being  asked  for  a  copy 
of  the  last  Constitution,  said  ho  did  not  deal  in 
periodical  publications,  illustrates  the  state  of 
things  which  Uien  existed." 

But  our  institutions  did  not,  fortunately, 
admit  of  any  such  description.  Then  it 
was  said  that,  even  if  the  present  measure 
was  sound,  wise  and  just,  as  he  believed  it 
to  be,  the  Conservative  party  had  no  right 
whatever  to  deal  with  the  question.  He 
did  not  at  all  wonder  at  noble  Lords  oppo- 
site clinging  with  great  tenacity  to  the 
doctrine  that  Reform  was  their  poli- 
tical privilege.  That  doctrine  had  admir- 
ably served  its  purpose  for  the  last  thirty- 
five  years.  But  he  had  yet  to  learn  that 
the  settlement  of  1832  was  as  venerable  as 
was  pretended.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
no  Conservative  should  lay  a  profane  hand 
on  that  settlement  ?  The  £10  borough 
franchise  might  be  infinite  wisdom ;  but 
in  fact  it  was  only  the  creation  of  yester- 
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day — it  had  no  defence  on  the  ground  of 
antiquity.  Why  then  should  they  be  pre- 
cluded from  dealing  with  a  question  the 
time  for  dealing  with  which  had  frequently 
been  announced  as  having  arrived  ?  In 
1852  Her  Majesty,  in  Her  gracious  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  said  : — 

"  It  appears  to  Me  that  this  is  a  fitting  Time 
for  calmly  considering  whether  it  may  not  be  ad- 
visable to  make  such  Amendments  in  the  Act  of 
the  late  Reign  relating  to  the  Representation  of 
the  Commons  in  Parliament  as  may  be  deemed 
calculated  to  carry  into  more  complete  Effect  the 
Principles  upon  which  that  Law  is  founded." 

If  Her  Majesty  had  recommended  that 
course  in  1852,  and  if  succeeding  Govern- 
ments and  succeeding  Ministries  had  in- 
vited Parliament  to  pursue  the  same  path, 
he  could  not  see  how  the  Conservative 
party  could  be  taunted  with  inconsistency 
in  acting  upon  that  advice.  The  events  of 
1830  and  the  events  of  1846  were  suflBcient 
to  show  that  the  Conservative  party  were 
not  slow  to  express  their  opinion  when  they 
believed  that  they  had  been  deceived  or 
betrayed  by  their  Leader.  In  1830  the 
Conservative  party  melted  away  like  a 
snow-wreath,  because  it  was  believed  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  deceived  his 
party  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  Catholic 
Emancipation.  In  1846,  again,  the  Con- 
servative party  was  broken  up,  because 
they  believed  they  had  been  dealt  with 
unfairly  by  their  Leaders  on  the  question  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  But  was  that  the  case 
now  ?  Did  they  not  £nd  on  the  present 
occasion  the  Conservative  party  adhering 
to  their  Leaders,  and  passing  a  Bill  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  a  hostile  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  When,  therefore, 
the  Leaders  of  the  Conservative  party  were 
taunted  with  sacrificing  their  honour  and 
convictions  in  order  to  retain  office,  the 
charge  met  with  no  response  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Conservative  party ;  and  in  thus 
finding  no  response  such  charges  were  in- 
consistent with  the  past  history  of  this 
country  and  of  the  Conservative  party.  If 
the  Conservative  party,  while  in  opposition, 
had  carried  an  appropriation  clause,  pledg- 
ing the  House  to  the  distribution  of  a  por« 
tion  of  the  revenues  of  the  Irish  Church 
for  the  purposes  of  education— if  the  Con- 
servative party  had,  upon  the  faith  of  that 
Resolution,  taken  office,  and  then  aban- 
doned the  course  to  which  they  were  so 
pledged,  then,  indeed,  might  they  have 
been  taunted  with  inconsistency.  If  the 
Conservative  party  had  proposed  a  Reso- 
lution expressing  the  necessity  of  lowering 
the  borough  franchisei  and  after  ousting 
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their  political  opponents  from  office  by 
means  of  that  Resolution  had  quietly  al* 
lowed  the  matter  to  drop,  then,  indeed,  the 
ConserTative  party  might  have  been  taunted 
with  inconsistency.  If  the  Conseryative 
party  had  defeated  the  Goyernment  on  an 
Irish  Arms  Bill,  and  six  weeks  after  oust* 
ing  their  opponents  and  acceding  them- 
seTyes  to  office  had  without  any  fresh 
outrage  or  yiolence  brought  forward  and 
carried  the  same  Bill — then,  indeed,  they 
might  haye  been  taunted  with  inconsistency. 
Taunts  of  inconsistency  came  with  a  yery 
bad  grace  from  a  party  by  whom  such 
things  had  been  done.  Something  had 
been  said  about  the  abandonment  of  secu- 
rities, especially  the  dual  yote.  Now,  he 
would  not  yenture  to  say  how  far  the 
Ministry  were  responsible  for  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  proposal.  He  was  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  dual  yote  might  not 
be  a  yery  right,  wise,  and  beneficial  pro- 
posal: but  the  salvation  of  this  country 
from  the  surging  wayes  of  democracy  was 
not,  in  his  opinion,  dependent  upon  so 
small  and  minute  a  proyision  as  the  dual 
yote.  It  was  said  that  the  Bill,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  re-distribution,  left  it 
in  such  a  position  that  it  was  idle  to  ex- 
pect that  it  would  be  a  permanent  settle- 
ment. He  should  like,  howeyer,  to  know 
whether  the  existence  of  the  small  boroughs 
was  in  any  degree  a  greater  anomaly  than 
the  disproportion  between  the  county  and 
borough  representation.  If  the  principle 
of  numbers,  which  he  thought  a  fallacious 
one,  was  to  be  the  basis  of  our  electoral 
system,  why  were  the  claims  of  the  .coun- 
ties to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  adyent  of 
the  time  proclaimed  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Canning,  referring  to  the  principles  of  the 
French  Revolution — 

"  When  each  fair  bargh,  namerioally  free, 
Shall  choose  its  Members  by  the  rule  of  three." 

On  the  whole,  he  for  one  thought  it  was 
impossible,  with  any  degree  of  justice,  to 
deny  that  a  fair  compromise  had  been  ar- 
rived at  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  he  believed,  moreover,  that  there 
was  a  reasonable  prospect  that  it  would 
last.  Entertaining  thepe  views,  and  being 
of  opinion  that  the  imperfections  of  the 
Bill — for  he  admitted  that  it  had  imperfec- 
tions— were  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
hostility  with  which  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  had  been  met  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  they  did  not  occupy  the 
commanding  position  in  which  they  were 
now  placed,  and  that  it  might  effectually 
receive  the  final  revising  touch  in  their 


Lordship's  House,  he  should  cordially  sup- 
port the  second   reading — confident   that 
the  measure  would  be  received  with  favour 
by  the  people  at  large,  who  would  know 
how  to  give  their  due  share  of  credit  to 
those  wise  and  prudent  Ministers   who, 
amidst  jarring  councils,  had  solved  a  most 
difficult  problem  with  wisdom  and  success. 
Earl  GRANVILLE :  I  am  yery  glad 
I  gave  way  to  my  noble  Friend  and  Rela- 
tive who  has  just  sat  down,  and  I  trust 
he  will  not  think  it  is  from  any  want  of 
respect  that  I  do  not  follow  him  closely 
through  the  arguments  he  has  advanced. 
I  wish,  at  the  same  time,  to  state  that  the 
noble  Earl   is  entirely  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
regret  that  the  securities   by  which  this 
Bill  was  originally  surrounded  were  suc- 
cessfully opposed  by  our  Friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons.     I  would  also  remind 
the  noble  Earl,  who  complains  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  before  him  for  appearing 
to  have  forgotten  the  declaration  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  with  respect  to  Reform, 
that  the   sentence  in  which  the  subject 
was  alluded  to  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Beauchamp)   in    moving  the  Address   in 
Answer  to  that  Speech,  was  so  singularly 
short  that  we  were  under  the  delusion  that 
the  topic  was  one  which  was  distasteful  to 
him  ;  whereas  it  now  seems  that,  follow-* 
ing  the  example  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet,  he  was  all  the  time  concealing 
within  his  breast  that  burning  desire  for 
household  suffrage  which  he  has  this  even- 
ing proclaimed.      There  is   one  piece  of 
advice,  I  may  add,  which  I  should  like  to 
give  the  noble  Earl  in  passing,  and  that  is 
that  he  should  refrain  in  one  respect  from 
taking  the  course  which  he  has  just  now 
adopted,  for  he  will  really  run  some  risk 
of  losing  his  character  as  a  Reformer  in 
the  present  day  if  be  condescends  to  use 
not  only  the  arguments  but  even  the  very 
phraseology  of  that  antiquated  and  obso- 
lete Reformer,  Mr.   Bright,  who  applied 
the  phrase  '*  hobgoblin  argument  '^  in  re- 
ference to  an  argument  that  had  been  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Lowe.     But,  passing  from 
the  noble  Earl,  I  would  observe  that  the 
noble  Earl  who  commenced  the  debate  de- 
clared that  those  who  sit  on  these  Benches 
had  no  right  to  disparage  the  present  Bill. 
Now,  the  noble  Earl  was  clearly  premature 
in  making  that  remark,  because,  as  it  hap- 
pened, nobody  on  these  Benches  had  said 
a  word  ;  and,  I  may  at  once  assure  him 
that  I  rise  with  no  intention  to  disparage 
the  greater  part  of  a  measure  which  was 
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attaoked  by  a  noble  Earl  on  bis  own  Bide 
from  a  point  of  view  witb  which  I  cannot 
Bympathize,  bat  with  an  earnestness,  a 
sincerity,  and  a  power  of  argument  which 
have  caused  me  to  be  surprised  that  no 
Member  of  the  Goyemment  should  have 
thought  It  necessary  to  answer  him.  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  have  ever  discouraged 
any  young  Peer  on  this  side  from  speak- 
ing ;  but  it  has  been  said  to  night,  as 
matter  of  special  remark,  that  the  noble 
Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Government  is 
in  the  habit  of  giving  encouragement  to 
the  young  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House.  I  am  bound  to  admit  that  that 
encouragement  is  not  confined  to  his  own 
political  Friends,  for  he  always  treats  the 
young  Peers  who  speak  on  this  side  with 
singqlar  courtesy.  I  may  further  state 
that  if  he  treats  the  two  young  Peers  who 
have  spoken  from  the  Benches  opposite 
to-night  with  great  courtesy,  it  will  be 
evidence  of  considerable  magnanimity  on 
his  part.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  while  I 
entirely  acquit  the  noble  Earl  of  a  desire 
to  discourage  young  Peers,  I  must  say 
that  there  is  an  impression  that  he  does 
discourage  his  middle-aged  Colleagues 
from  taking  part  in  any  important  debate 
like  this  question  of  Reform.  When  a 
question  affecting  his  department  comes  on 
for  discussion  each  noble  Lord  rises  in  bis 
place,  and  speaks  with  the  authority  which 
becomes  its  Chief ;  but  when  any  question 
of  importance  is  debated,  involving  points 
of  difficulty  which  may  have  been  delibe- 
rated upon  and  determined  by  the  Cabinet, 
then  the  noble  Earl,  who  is  a  host  in  him- 
self, rushes  into  the  fray,  sometimes,  in- 
deed, with  the  support  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  but  never, 
by  any  chance,  do  his  Colleagues  who  sit 
immediately  beside,  aid  him  by  the  utter- 
ance of  a  single  word.  There  is  a  noble 
and  learned  Lord,  indeed,  who  sits  oppo- 
site (Lord  Cairns),  who  has  accepted  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  this  House,  and  who 
has  thus  lent  to  our  deliberations  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  his  legislative  and 
judicial  capacity  ;  but  it  is,  I  cannot  help 
thinking,  rather  hard  upon  him  that  he 
should  be  called  upon  to  defend  measures 
proposed  by  the  Government,  which  he 
had  no  hand  in  framing,  and  a  policy 
which,  I  believe,  he  in  his  heart  often  dis- 
approves, instead  of  having  those  measures 
and  that  policy  supported  by  their  natural 
defenders.  I  am  told  too  that  the  most 
extraordinary  efforts  have  been  made 
during  the  last  fortnight  to  secure  the  pre« 
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senee  of  a  noble  Lord  of  immense  genius 
and  great  eloquence  to  speak  in  this  very 
debate.  I  am  told  that  that  noble  Lord 
has  betaken  himself  away— no  doubt,  with 
the  praiseworthy  desire  of  hiding  his  talent 
— and  that  he  has  been  hunted  from  Lon- 
don to  Hertfordshire,  and  from  Hertford- 
shire back  to  London  for  the  purpose. — 
[Cries  of  "Question!  "] 

Lord  DENMAN  appealed  to  the  noble 
Earl,  if  the  Bill  being  read  a  second  time 
was  not  the  question  before  the  House  ? 
but  was  called  to  Order  by  certain  noble 
Lords. 

Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  have  to  apolo- 
giae  to  the  House  if  I  have  said  anything 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
of  debate.  I  was  about  to  go  on  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  any  little  inconsistencies 
which  the  noble  Lord,  to  whom  I  was 
alluding,  might  have  found  it  difficult  to 
avoid,  will  not  prevent  him  from  giving  us 
that  intellectual  treat  in  defence  of  this 
Reform  Bill  to  which  we  shall  all  listen 
with  pleasure,  and  with  the  utmost  consi- 
deration. As  to  the  noble  Lords  who  sit 
beside  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Government,  I  would  give  them  a  little  of 
that  encouragement  which  is,  I  expect, 
now  denied  them.  They  must,  I  am  sure, 
have  noticed,  the  other  day,  when  one  of 
the  strongest  personal  attacks  was  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  some  of  their 
Colleagues,  not  one  of  the  Gentlemen  so 
attacked  made  any  reply  ;  though  he  must 
say  that  he  considered  it  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  when  men  of  the  highest 
honoi\r  were  accused  of  such  political  mis- 
conduct they  should  answer  for  themselves, 
and  not  by  their  silence  lead  to  great  dis- 
trust in  political  Leaders.  The  truth  was 
that  every  one  of  those  noble  Lords  and 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  had  been  so  dread- 
fully scalded  that  it  was  very  natural  that 
they  should  shrink  from  the  very  coldest 
water  that  could  be  offered  to  them.  There 
was  not  one  of  them  who  had  not  made 
some  declaration  or  urged  some  important 
principle  or  some  policy  of  high  intention, 
and  who  had  not  found  that  some  two  or 
three  days,  or  perhaps  only  some  two  or 
three  hours,  afterwards  they  were  com- 
pletely rolled  over  and  left  in  the  mud. 
Now,  noble  Lords  opposite  had  great  ad- 
vantage over  their  Colleagues  in  the  other 
House,  for  they  could  not  be  held  respon- 
sible for  having  defended  the  various 
courses  of  the  Cabinet  in  reference  to  the 
Resolutions,  or  to  the  ''  Ten  Minutes  Bill,'' 
or  other  matters.  The  noble  Duke  who  sue- 
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ceeded  me»  for  instance,  in  the  office  which 
I  had  the  honour  to  hold  (the  Duke  of 
Buckingham),  and  who  always  speaks  in 
a  tone  and  manner  which  is  so  agreeable 
to  the  House,  enjoys  this  great  advantage 
over  some  of  his  Colleagues — that  he  is 
not  responsible  either  for  the  want  of  con- 
aideration  of  the  question  of  Reform  which 
was  exhibited  during  the  autumn  by  the 
Goyemment,  nor  for  the  course  which 
they  took  with  respect  to  the  "  Ten  Minutes 
Bill."  His  task,  therefore,  indealing  with 
this  question  now  is  one  comparatively 
easy  as  contrasted  with  that  of  some  of 
the  Members  of  the  Cabinet  in  the  other 
House.  But,  to  pass  from  that  subject  to 
the  important  question  of  the  course  which 
the  House  ought  to  take  with  respect  to 
this  Bill,  there  were  two  points  introduced 
into  the  discussion  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing. He,  in  the  first  place,  went  into  a 
history  of  the  Reform  question,  which  was 
characterized  by  the  noble  Earl  who  fol- 
lowed him  as  imperfect,  owing  to  faults 
of  omission  ;  I  am  afraid  I  must  add  that 
it  was  imperfect  also  from  faults  of  com- 
mission. There  were,  for  instance,  some 
Btatements  of  facts  which  have  no  absolute 
foundation  in  the  history  of  the  Reform 
question.  But  I  am  not  very  desirous  of 
imitating  the  example  set  by  the  noble 
Earl  so  far  as  indulging  in  personalities  is 
concerned.  I  must  prefer  acting  upon  the 
rule  which  he  laid  down  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Session  as  to  the  propriety  of  avoid- 
ing all  personal  recrimination  and  apply- 
ing ourselves  earnestly  to  the  question  in 
hand.  The  noble  Earl  has  very  properly 
given  us  a  defence  of  his  conduct  in  deal- 
ing with  Reform.  Your  Lordships  may 
remember  the  saying  of  a  certain  person, 
who  said,  *'  I  do  not  care  who  makes  the 
laws  of  a  country  if  I  can  make  its  songs." 
I  do  not  think  that  applies  very  much  to 
this  country,  which  is  not  governed  by  its 
songs  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  times 
of  political  excitement  there  are  jokes  and 
anecdotes  which  run  about  the  kingdom — 
jokes  and  anecdotes  invented,  perhaps,  by 
ingenious  persons,  and  attributed  to  men 
of  great  distinction,  particularly  if  they 
have  a  reputation  for  ready  wit  and  re- 
partee. Well,  a  few  weeks  ago  an  anec- 
dote of  this  sort  was  in  circulation,  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  the  Conservative  Friends 
of  the  noble  Earl  went  and  complained 
to  him  of  the  extremely  revolutionary 
character  of  the  measure  he  was  hurry- 
ing   through    Parliament  ;    and    it    was 
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stated  that  the  noble  Earl  gave  no  de- 
fence of  his  measure,  but  said  "Don't 
you  see  how  it  has  dished  the  Whigs  ?  " 
Now,  it  may  be  a  very  desirable  object  to 
**  dish  the  Whigs."  I  believe  the  story 
was  fabricated ;  but  some  things  have  been 
mentioned  to-night,  and  have  passed  very 
recently,  which  make  me  think  that  there 
has  been  a  feeling  of  this  kind  towards 
their  political  adversaries  which  has  in 
important  particulars  very  much  guided 
the  policy  of  the  Government.  An  accu- 
sation was  made  the  other  day,  not  by  a 
Liberal,  but  by  a  noble  Lord  a  strong  Con- 
servative—  namely,  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
(who  had  been  censured  for  it)  had  insisted 
that  ten  separate  alterations  must  be  made 
in  the  Reform  Bill;  and  in  going  over  the 
whole  of  these  ten  alterations  that  noble 
Lord  showed  that  subsequently  the  Go- 
vernment had  agreed  to  every  one  of  them, 
but  had  rejected  the  single  Conservative 
restriction  which  that  noble  Lord  sought 
to  impose.  Well,  what  was  the  answer? 
It  was,  I  believe,  impossible  to  deny  the 
statement ;  but  the  answer  was,  "  That 
does  not  signify;  don't  you  see  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  in  a  minority  fifteen  or 
sixteen  times  ?  "  Was  not  the  feeling, 
then,  this— -"As  long  as  we  damage  a 
political  opponent  we  don't  care  how  much 
of  our  own  principles  we  abandon,  or  how 
much  of  the  principles  of  that  opponent 
we  adopt."  [*'  Oh  !  "]  Does  the  noble 
Earl  deny  that  statement  ;  does  he  deny 
that  the  Conservative  restriction  was  the 
only  one  which  they  rejected;  does  he  deny 
that  the  defence  offered  on  that  occasion  was 
exactly  that  which  I  have  stated  ?  With 
regard  to  the  important  portion  of  the  Bill 
dealing  with  the  franchise,  I  beg  to  say 
that  1  do  not  look  upon  it  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  those  feelings  of  alarm  which 
have  been  expressed  in  some  of  the 
speeches  made  this  evening.  I  have  had 
a  very  humble  share  of  responsibility  in 
the  preparation  of  almost  every  Reform 
Bill,  excepting  the  noble  Earl's,  which  has 
been  proposed  since  1851.  My  own  indi- 
vidual feeling  in  all  those  cases  was  that 
Reform  was  a  good,  and  not  an  evil  thing. 
I  was  inclined  towards  a  coDsiderable  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise,  limited  only  by 
what  we  could  practically  carry  in  the 
face  of  what  we  thought  was  a  very  serious 
Conservative  opposition,  and  also  limited 
by  what  a  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Morley) 
who  has  preceded  me  so  well  described  as 
the  belief  that  organic  changes  are  better 
made  tentatively  and  gradually  than  all  at 
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once.  At  the  same  time  I  certainly  Bhould 
have  preferred  it  if  the  franchise  bad  ex- 
cluded what  has  been  frequently  spoken  of 
as  "  the  residuum/'  But  when  a  household 
franchise  has  been  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  proposed  by  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown,  I  for  ono  would  not  think 
for  a  moment  of  withholding  my  support 
from  it,  and  I  do  not  at  all  believe  it  will 
have  the  evil  results  which  have  been  pro- 
phecied  to-night.  So  far  from  its  weakening 
the  character  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  but  that 
a  Representative  Chamber  gathers  fresh 
strength  from  the  infusion  of  a  more  popular 
element;  and  I  do  not  believe — though  this 
effect  has  been  much  insisted  upon — that 
the  character  of  individual  Members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  deteriorated. 
It  is  quite  clear  from  what  we  know  now 
that  men  of  great  personal  ability,  without 
fortune  or  family  connection,  will  find  seats 
in  that  House.  I  feel  sure  that  great 
lawyers  and  other  professional  men  will 
continue  to  obtain  access  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  men  who  are  neither 
rich  nor  members  of  the  aristocracy  will 
not  be  debarred  from  entering  it.  There 
are  parts  of  this  measure  which  I  do  not 
think  can  hold  together;  and  it  was  im- 
possible to  hear  the  long,  able,  and  detailed 
argument  of  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
Benches  (Earl  Grey)  without  feeling  that 
the  Government  ought  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  it.  But  with  regard 
to  the  franchise  part  of  this  Bill,  with 
regard  to  the  household  suffrage,  with 
regard  to  the  lodger  franchise — which  is 
a  real  Reform  Bill  for  London,  and  else- 
where is  a  mere  middle-class  franchise — I 
give  it  my  most  cordial  and  earnest  sup- 
port. Then  comes  the  question  of  re>dis- 
tribotion.  It  is  very  curious  to  look  back 
to  what  occurred  last  year,  and  to  see 
that  the  strongest  attack  to  which  we, 
rightly  or  wrongly  —  I  think  wrongly  — 
yielded,  was  based  on  the  alleged  ab- 
solute necessity  of  having  before  us  the 
whole  of  our  re-distribution  scheme  before 
it  was  possible  to  deal  with  the  sub- 
ject of  Reform.  Speeches  were  made  in 
favour  of  that  view  which  were  called  un- 
answerable, but  which  to  my  apprehension 
were  at  tho  time  completely  answered. 
But  what  has  happened  ?  You  have  brought 
in  a  Bill  this  year  dealing  with  the  fran- 
chise and  also  with  the  subject  of  re-distri- 
bution in  a  way  which  it  is  clear  cannot  en- 
dure, although  it  has  been  much  amended 
since  the  Government  introduced  it.  The 
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question  of  re-distribution,  as  far  as  I 
know — ^and  I  have  either  heard  or  read 
most  of  the  speeches  made  on  it — ^has  not 
been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
franchise  ;  and  yet  this  was  the  point  on 
which  we  were  defeated  in  bringing  in  a 
moderate  measure  last  Session.  When  I 
say  that  the  re-distribution  scheme  of  the 
Government  has  been  considerably  amended 
I  wish  to  repeat  a  question  which  has  been 
twice  put  this  evening  on  a  matter  upon 
which  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
House  should  receive  a  fair  answer  from 
the  Government — namely,  whether  this  re- 
distribution scheme,  which  has  been  con- 
demned in  this  House  by  every  person  who 
has  spoken  this  evening  except  the  noble 
Earl,  which  has  been  condemned  by  a  Con- 
servative candidate  on  the  hustings  before 
a  great  constituency,  which  is  universally 
condemned  by  the  press,  and  condemned 
also,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  private  conversa- 
tion, alike  by  the  friends  and  the  foes  of  the 
Government — whether  they  do  or  do  not 
believe  that  this  scheme  of  re-distribution 
will  last — I  will  not  say  for  a  generation, 
or  fifteen,  or  ten  years^but  whether  they 
will  say  that  from  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts  they  believe  it  will  last  for  five, 
four,  or  even  three  years  ?  If  they  do  not 
believe  that,  what  a  position  are  we  placed 
in  ?  I  do  not  suppose  they  wish  the  ques- 
tion of  re-distribution  to  ripen  as  that  of 
household  suffrage  has  ripened.  I  do  not 
suppose,  if  there  is  any  question  of  amend- 
ing it  this  year,  that  they  think  all  the 
agitation  of  this  country  should  be  con- 
centrated on  this  particular  question.  But 
what  will  be  the  consequence  if  such  an 
agitation  arises?  Why,  that  next  year 
you  must  double  or  treble  what  you  now 
propose  to  do,  if  you  would  satisfy  both 
Houses  of  Parliament.  But  if  that  is  not 
the  case,  and  even  should  you  manage  to 
tide  over  next  year,  and  avoid  bringing  in 
a  new  scheme  of  re-distribution,  what 
would  happen  the  following  year  with  a 
young  and  ambitious  Parliament  returned 
by  a  new  constituency,  wishing  to  do 
great  and  astonishing  things,  and  with, 
perhaps,  a  great  contempt  for  their  pre- 
decessors ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  you  would 
then  have  an  extensive  and  even  a  sweep- 
ing scheme  of  re-distribution  proposed,  and 
which  it  would  certainly  be  difficult  in  any 
effectual  manner  to  resist.  What  was  one 
of  the  orguments  used  by  the  noble  Earl 
with  respect  to  the^  franchise?  I  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  that  bis  argument 
was  all  based  on  the  dread  of  defeat.    It 
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was  this — ''  "We  have  been  defeated  twice 
before;  we  do  not  care  to  be  defeated  again; 
we  were  determined  to  have  a  yictorj." 
There  was  another  argument  abont  what  is 
generally  called  the  "  hard  and  fast  line  " 
being  inferior  to  the  principle  embodied  in 
household  suffrage.  I  never  could  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  argument,  or  what 
the  principle,  here,  spoken  of  is.  If  you 
mean  by  a  principle  something  which  can- 
not be  changed  again,  you  must  go  down 
to  universal  suffrage.  Moreover,  how  does 
your  principle  apply  to  the  lodger  fran- 
chise ?  How,  again,  does  it  apply  to  the 
£12*county  franchise  which  you  have  recom- 
mended ?  But  the  noble  Earl  adduced  ano- 
ther argument  which  I  regard  as  of  great 
weight  and  importance.  He  said — "  I 
have  made  great  sacrifices,  and  have  suf- 
fered some  obloquy  in  order  to  settle  this 
question  on  something  like  a  permanent 
footing,  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  agitation 
of  the  subject,  which  has  too  long  ob- 
structed all  the  other  legislation  of  the 
country."  That,  I  admit,  is  an  argument 
of  great  force  ;  and  it  is  the  really  valid 
one  upon  which  I  think  the  Government 
ought  to  rest  the  course  which  they  have 
pursued  this  Session.  But  if  you  apply 
that  reasoning  in  the  case  of  the  franchise, 
why,  I  ask,  do  you  neglect  equally  to  apply 
it  when  you  come  to  the  question  of  the 
re-distribution  of  seats  ?  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  made  a  personal  appeal  to  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey)  to  withdraw  his 
Amendment  —  an  appeal  in  which,  indi- 
Tidoally,  I  am  not  disinclined  to  concur. 
But  will  the  noble  Earl  opposite  allow  me 
to  make  an  appeal  to  him  ?  It  is  perfectly 
impossible  that  the  noble  Earl  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  should  not  feel 
a  great  attachment  to  this  House  which 
has  been  the  arena  of  his  great  in- 
tellectual triumphs  for  one-half  of  his 
political  life.  What  is  the  course  he  pro- 
posed to  adopt  with  regard  to  this  House 
in  respect  to  the  passing  of  this  Bill  ?  The 
noble  Earl's  power  and  influence  at  this 
moment  is,  I  believe,  paramount  in  this 
House.  The  noble  Earl  has  long  been  at 
the  head  of  the  great  Conservative  party. 
At  this  moment  I  am  not  quite  sure  that 
he  has  the  full  allegiance  of  their  feelings 
and  thoughts  ;  but  he  has  certainly  their 
full  allegiance  as  to  their  votes ;  and  with 
regard  to  this  House,  he  has  a  power 
almost  superior  to  the  Queen's  prerogative 
of  making  Peers,  by  practically  having  the 
selection  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  represen- 
tative Peers,  whereby  he  gains  an  immense 


accession  of  strength.  ["  No !"  "  Hear, 
hear."]  That  power,  I  must  add,  he  has 
exercised  with  merciless  severity  towards 
the  minority  of  both  of  those  Peerages  ; 
for  no  individual,  whatever  his  position,  his 
ability,  or  his  character,  has  the  slightest 
chance  of  representing  either  of  those 
Peerages  in  this  House  unless  his  poli- 
tical opinions  perfectly  coincide  with  those 
of  the  noble  Earl.  There  is  one  exception, 
indeed,  but  that  only  proves  the  rule. 
Moreover,  the  last  time  there  was  a  great 
party  division  in  this  House  there  wns  a 
majority  against  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who,  I  believe,  was  the  most 
popular  Prime  Minister  we  have  had  in 
this  country  since  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
That  noble  Lord  recommended  to  the 
Queen  the  creation  of  a  number  of  Peers 
about  equal  to  those  which  the  Liberal 
party  had  lost  by  the  extinction  of  Peer- 
ages and  by  the  accession  of  Conservative 
sons  of  Liberal  fathers.  The  noble  Earl, 
however,  departing  from  the  boast  of  his 
first  Administration  that  they  had  only 
made  three  new  Peers,  and  those  being  all 
instances  of  signal  public  services,  has  gone 
on  recommending  Her  Majesty  to  make 
Peers  of  persons,  perfectly  unobjectionable 
in  themselves,  but  certainly  swelling  the 
majority  which  he  commands  in  this  House. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  how  this  great  power 
and  influence  is  to  be  employed  with  re- 
gard to  the  character  of  this  House  ?  The 
noble  Earl,  at  the  early  part  of  the  Session, 
in  answer  to  the  noble  Lord  on  the  cress 
Bench  (Earl  Grey),  gave  an  assurance  that 
this  House  would  have  ample  time  for  the 
fullest  consideration  of  the  principle  and  de- 
tails of  the  Reform  Bill  when  it  should  come 
up  to  us  ;  and  I  ventured,  in  the  absence  of 
the  noble  Earl  behind  me  (Earl  Russell),  to 
say,  on  behalf  of  this  side  of  the  House, 
that  we  cordially  concurred  in  that  arrange- 
ment. Now,  is  that  assurance  to  be  inter- 
preted by  our  merely  being  allowed  to 
talk — which  nobody  can  prevent — or  are 
we  to  be  allowed  to  make  any  remark 
whatever  on  the  Bill  as  it  passes  through 
this  House  ?  I  observed  the  other  day,  in 
an  unauthorized,  and  I  hope,  erroneous  re- 
port of  a  private  meeting  of  the  followers 
of  the  noble  Earl,  that  the  noble  Earl  said 
it  was  necessary  this  measure  should  be 
passed,  by  this  House  absolutely  without 
Amendment.  [The  Earl  of  Derby  :  I  did 
not  say  so.]  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  contradiction,  and  I  should  be  still 
more  glad  if  I  might  make  it  the  basis  of 
a  hope  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  make 
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Buch  Amendments  as  can  be  made  safely 
and  without  any  dan^rer  of  collision  with 
the  other  House.  The  noble  Earl  was 
perfectly  justified,  I  think,  in  saying  that 
he  had  suffered  much  obloquy,  and  sacri- 
ficed much  for  the  franchise  question,  which 
has  been  settled  in  a  manner  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  has  received  the  approval  of  the 
country  at  large,  and  that  though  he  might 
admit  some  trifling  Amendments  with  re- 
gard to  the  details,  nothing  would  induce 
him  to  consent  to  vital  changes  with  regard 
to  that  matter.  That  may  be  so  with  regard 
to  the  franchise ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
re-distribution  scheme,  if  the  noble  Earl 
would  frankly  admit  that  it  is  one  that  is 
not  likely  to  last,  and  would  cordially  co- 
operate with  the  House  in  making  this 
wise,  safe,  and  singularly  graceful  conces- 
sion to  the  demands  of  public  opinion,  he 
would,  on  the  one  hand,  place  this  House 
in  a  stronger  position  with  regard  to  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  and  would,  on  the  other  hand,  do 
that  which,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word, 
is  an  eminently  Conservative  measure.  I 
have  no  right  to  speak  with  authority,  but 
I  venture  to  say  in  the  name  of  those  who 
sit  behind  me  (and  I  believe  I  might  say 
so  for  others  out  of  the  House)  that  if  the 
noble  Earl  made  any  declaration  of  that 
sort  we  should  not  only  cordially  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  but  should 
meet  him  in  a  friendly  spirit  in  every 
respect.  We  should  impose  upon  him 
no  pre-conceived  notions  of  our  own,  but 
should  prefer  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment should  take  the  initiative  and  the 
credit  of  amending  that  scheme  of  re- 
distribution which  they  have  already 
framed,  I  believe,  too,  we  might  trust  to 
the  good  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons 
not  to  put  itself  in  collision  with  this  House 
on  so  popular  a  measure  as  this,  and  that 
we  should  certainly  obtain  the  approval  and 
sanction  of  the  whole  country.  I  have 
been  interrupted  in  the  course  of  my  re- 
marks, and  I  am  afraid  I  have  said  things 
displeasing  to  some  of  your  Lordships ; 
but  I  apologize  for  having  done  so,  and 
have  only  spoken  from  a  sincere  desire  that 
this  Bill  should  be  made  acceptable  to  the 
country. 

The  Earl  of  SELKIRK  said,  he  must 
take  exception  to  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat  down,  that 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment selected  the  Representative  Peers  for 
Scotland  exclusively  from  among  those  of 
Earl  Granville 


his  own  politics.  [The  noble  Earl  was  then 
understood  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  cer- 
tain Scotch  Peers  who  had  been  elected.1 

Earl  GRANVILLE  admitted  that  his 
statement  was  too  general ;  but  that  sub- 
stantially he  was  correct  in  what  he  had 
stated. 

The  Duke  op  MARLBOROUGH  :  My 
Lords,  we  have  heard  many  speeches  this 
evening  from  noble  Lords  of  great  ability 
and  eloquence,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  friends  and  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment sitting  immediately  behind  the  Trea- 
sury Bench,  the  speeches  to-night  have 
for  the  most  part  been  couched  in  terms 
singularly  condemnatory  of  the  Bill  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  the  late  President  of  the 
Council  (Earl  Granville)  we  find  in  it  a 
different  tone.  The  noble  Earl,  with  the 
exception  of  some  trifling  details,  has  not 
found  it  in  his  power  to  find  any  sub- 
stantial fault  with  the  measure,  and  he 
has  therefore,  with  that  redundancy  of 
humour  and  sarcasm  for  which  he  is  so  dis- 
tinguished ;  thought  it  consistent  with  the 
usual  practice  of  Parliamentary  procedore 
to  launch  some  shafts — innocent  it  may  be 
— at  those  Members  who  have  recently 
joined  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  is 
quite  true  that  those  Members  are  not  so 
experienced  as  the  noble  Earl  in  powers  of 
debate  ;  but  when  he  says  that  they  have 
not  ventured  on  any  occasion  during  the 
present  Session  to  express  their  views  on 
important  subjects,  I  would  remind  him 
that  when  subjects  of  great  importance 
have  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Honse 
they  have  been  matters  naturally  apper- 
taining to  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and 
therefore  on  which  he  would  naturally 
take  upon  himself  to  speak  ;  and  therefore 
though  the  Members  of  the  Government 
may  not  have  risen  to  speak,  except  on 
departmental  questions,  I  believe  it  has 
been  from  no  unwillingness  to  take  part, 
whenever  occasion  required,  in  defending 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  But  there  was  no  portion 
of  the  scheme  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment for  the  reform  of  Parliament  upon 
which  the  noble  Earl  was  able  to  put  his 
finger  except  that  which  relates  to  the  re- 
distribution of  seats,  And  when  my  noble 
Friend  who  moved  the  second  reading  ex- 
pressed a  hope  that  the  measure  would  be 
final,  or,  at  all  events,  that  it  would  last 
for  a  considerable  period,  the  noble  Earl 
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opposite  (Earl  Granyille)  fixed  upon  the 
Bcheme  of  re -distribution  as  eminently  im- 
perfect, and  as  one  which  could  not  stand 
the  test  of  time.     In  spite  of  your  boasts 
of  finality,  said  the  noble  Earl,  it  cannot 
be  final ;  as  soon  as  a  new  and  ardent  Par- 
liament shall  assemble  one  of  its  first  acts 
will  be  to  frame  a  much  more  extensive 
scheme  of  re-distribution.      Sut  how  can 
the  noble  Earl  with  any  consistency  ad- 
vance such  an  objection  against  the  scheme 
of  Her  Majesty's  Goyernment,  when,  as 
was    known  at    the    time,  and    scarcely 
denied,  the  measure  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment was  urged  upon  them  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham,  who  was  known 
at  the  time  to  have  a  very  large  influence 
in   the  councils  of  the  Government,  who 
acted  towards  them  as  a  kind  of  amiciu 
curiae,  and  not  only  advised  the  Govern- 
ment to   deal   with   the    subject   in   two 
separate  Bills,  but  boasted  that  the  ex- 
tended suffrage  was  proposed  in  order  that 
it  might  serve  as  a  fulcrum  to  be  used  by 
a  future  Parliament  to  pass  a  much  larger 
and  wider  scheme   of  re-distribution.      I 
believe   that  was   well  known  to  be  the 
case  at  the  time.     [Earl  Russell  :   No !] 
The  noble  Earl  thinks  it  his  duty  to  deny 
it.     But  the  thing  was  well  known   and 
commonly  spoken  of  at  the   time,  and  if 
there   was  one  thing  more  than  another 
which  favoured  the  general  belief  it  was 
the  persistency  of  the  noble  Earl's  Govern- 
ment in  adhering  to  a  policy  so  strongly 
condemned  by  their  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commous,   and   which   ultimately   led   to 
their  overthrow.     My   noble   Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  has  certainly  drawn  in 
dark  and  ominous  colours  the  fearful  effects 
which  he  anticipates  from  the  Bill  of  Her 
Majesty's    Government.      I    have    often 
listened  with  pleasure  to  the  noble  Earl ;  I 
have  admired  his  eloquence  and  valued  his 
friendship  ;  but  on  the  present  occasion  I 
cannot  admire  either  his  logical  accuracy 
or  his  consistency.     In  the  first  place,  if 
my  noble  Friend  had  been  altogether  op- 
posed to  Reform  his  speech   would  have 
been  one  of  the  most  effective  that  could 
be  launched  against   the   introduction   of 
any  Reform  Bill  whatever.     But  when  I 
beard  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  I  was 
reminded  that  it  bore  a  very  strong  simi- 
larity to  speeches  that  have  been  delivered 
in  "  another  place."  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
the  reflex  of  opinions  which  are  consistent 
when  coming  from  a  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Lowe)  from  whom  they  come  with  great 
effect  and  power  ;  but  I  cannot  say  that 


they  come  with  the  same  consistency,  power, 
or  propriety  from  my  noble  Friend.     My 
noble  Friend  was  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
that  considered  the   question  of  Reform, 
and  he  himself  admits  that  he  would  not 
have  opposed  a  very  material  lowering  of 
the  franchise.     In  fact,  I  am  not  at  all  sure 
that  he  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
under  certain  conditions  and   in   certain 
circumstances   he  might  have  been  will- 
ing to  adopt  even  household  suffrage.     But 
we  are  not  aware  what  the  reasons  are — 
for  my  noble  Friend  has  not  explained  them 
which  have  led   him   to  take  the  severe 
view  which  he  has  now  adopted,  nor  has 
he  favoured    us   with    the   considerations 
which  have  frightened  him  from  his  pre- 
vious convictions.      I  suppose  my  noble 
Friend  would  not  object  to  a  limited  suf- 
frage— indeed,  I  believe  the  Bill  which  was 
called  the  *'  Ten  Minutes  Bill,"  in  which 
a  £Q  rating  was  proposed,  was  introduced 
at  the  suggestion  of   my    noble   Friend. 
To  that  Bill,  which  had  the  inestimable 
advantage  in  my  noble  Friend's  eyes   of 
drawing  '*  a  hard  and  fast  line,"  he  would 
not  have  objected.     I  will  not  trouble  your 
Lordships   with   figures    further    than  to 
show  from  Returns  before  your  Lordships' 
House  what  the  difference  would  be  be- 
tween the  franchise   as  proposed  by  the 
Bill  of  Her  Majesty's   Government  —  or 
rating  household  suffrage — and  the  fran- 
chise based  upon  a  rating  of  £5,  as  was 
at  one  time  proposed  by  the  Government 
— mainly,  I  believe,  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  my  noble  Friend.     Allowing  for  those 
deductions  which  have  been  explained  by 
my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  in 
moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill — 
and  what  those   deductions  are  we  have 
the  best  means  of  ascertaining — it  appears 
that   the   proportion  of  electors  enjoying 
the  municipal  franchise  in  those  boroughs 
where  there  are  no  compounding  Acts  is 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  householders. 
Now,  three  years'  residence  is  required  for 
the  municipal  franchise,  and  but  one  year's 
residence  for  the  franchise  under  the  Bill. 
Taking  that  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  it 
will  come  out  that  the  difference  between 
a  £5  rental  suffrage  and  a  rating  house- 
hold suffrage  is  148,500.   It  is,  then,  on 
account  of  the  small  difference  of  150,000 
voters  distributed  over  200  boroughs  that 
my    noble  Friend,  with    his   accustomed 
eloquence,    his    strong    feeling,    and   un- 
doubted  sincerity,  but   in   high  colouring, 
has  depicted  the  fearful  consequences  which 
must  result  from  passing  this  Bill.      Wq 
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have  been  oballenged  to  defend  tbe  Bill  of 
of  tbe  Qoyernment. 

Now,  it  is  perfectly  trae,  as  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  bas  said,  that  I,  at  least, 
joined  Her  Majesty's  Government  free  and 
unfettered.     My  noble  Friend  did  me  the 
honour  to  ask  me  to  accept  a  seat  in  his 
Cabinet,  and,  knowing  full  well  what  the 
measure  was  which  be  intended  to  intro- 
duce, I   told  him  that  of  that  measure, 
coupled  with  the  safeguards  with  which  it 
"was  then  surrounded,  I  had  no  fear,  and  I 
freely  joined  the  Government  of  my  noble 
Friend.     But  in  what  position  did  tbe  Go- 
vemmeut  find  themselves  in  regard  to  this 
question  of  Reform  ?     Was  it  a  question 
which  the  Government  of  the  day  wished 
to  bring  forward  ?     I  can  say,  and,  I  be- 
lieve my  noble  Friend  said  it  for  himself, 
that  he  would  have  been  very  glad  that 
tbe   settlement   arrived   at  in    1832   had 
been  left   undisturbed,  that   the  working 
classes  as  they  rose  higher  and  higher  in 
the  scale  should  adapt  themselves  to  the 
friinchise,  not  Parliament  adapt  the  fran- 
chise to  them.    But  was  it  possible  for  any 
Government  to  stand  still  in  the  matter  ? 
I  think  the  best  testimony  that  I  can  give 
on  that  subject  is  to  quote  the  words  of  a 
Gentleman  of  great  acuteness,  on  the  Libe- 
ral side,  who  has  taken  a  leading  part  in 
the  debates  on  the  question,  and  who  is 
well  qualified  to  hold  a  high   position  in 
any  Government — I  mean  Mr.  Horsman. 
In  1859  during  the  debate  on  the  Bill  of 
my  noble  Friend,  Mr.  Horsman,  in  one  of 
the   addresses  he  delivered  showed  truly 
what    had   been   the  course  of  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  Liberal  party,  and 
what   was  the    damnosa   h&reditcu  which 
they  left  to  their  Conservative  successors. 
Mr.  Horsman  said — 

*'  It  is  admitted  that  we,  the  Liberal  party, 
have  excited  the  national  expectation  of  Reform — 
and  it  is  we  who  have  proclaimed  the  necessity  for 
that  Rerorm.  It  is  admitted  that  our  own  efforts 
at  legislation  have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  admitted 
that  it  is  the  most  difiScult  of  all  questions  to 
oope  with,  and  the  most  delicate  and  perilous  to 
trifle  with.  .  .  It  is  we  who,  ever  since  1851, 
have  kept  the  question  dangling  before  the  eyes 
of  the  nation.  It  is  by  us  that  promises  have  been 
made,  and  performances  postponed  in  a  manner 
which  has  certainly  not  diminished  the  difficulties 
of  logislation.^'^d  Hansard,  cliii.  458.] 

It  was  in  this  state  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  1859  found  the  question 
of  Reform.  How  did  they  attempt  to  deal 
with  it  ?  I  believe  I  may  fairly  say  that 
on  both  occasions  —  now  and  in  1859 — 
when  the  Administration  of  the  noble  Earl 

Th$  Duke  of  Marliorough 


who  18  now  at  the  head  of  the  Goyemment 
brought  in  measures  of  Reform,  they  bad 
one  object  in  view — that  of  passing  a  mea- 
sure which  should  be  as  permanent  as  pos- 
sible.    On  the  other  hand  what  has  been 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Administrations 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  ?     On  no  ocoa- 
sion  have  they  brought  forward  a  measure 
framed  on  any  other  model  than  that  of 
1832.     The  Act  of  1832  reduced  the  suf- 
frage to  £10,  and  since  then  there  have 
been  proposals  on  the  part  of  Liberal  Go- 
vernments for  simply  lowering  the   fran- 
chise to  one  figure  or  another — certainly 
a  rough  and  ready  method  of  arriving  at  a 
conclusion,  but  certain  to  produce  no  result 
save  one  of  general  dissatisfaction.     Tbe 
noble  Earl  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
Government  attempted,  however,  to  deal 
with  the  question  on  some  clear  and  de- 
finite principle  ;  and  though  I  do  not  say 
that  the  principle  of  the  Bill  of  1859  was 
the  one  which  ought  to  have  been  adopted, 
still  it  contained  something  definite,  tangi- 
ble, and  reliable.     The  borough  and  the 
county  franchises  were   assimilated,   and 
you  thereby  secured  a  basis  of  legislation 
to  which  you  could  look  as  a  permanent 
settlement — because  with  such  an  assimi- 
lation you  do  not  bring  into  close  contact 
a  man  paying  one  amount  in  a  county  and 
having  no  vote  and  a  man  in  a  borough 
who  pays  a  lower  sum  and  yet  has  a  vote. 
That  was  the  strong  argument  then  made 
use  of,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  Par- 
liament did   wisely,   at  the  instance  and 
under  the  tutelage  of  the  noble  Earl  op- 
posite,  to  reject  that  measure.     The  Go- 
vernment have  in  this  Session  again  acted 
in  the  same  manner — they  have  again  met 
the   necessity   which   was  imposed   upon 
them — a  necessity  not  of  their  own  crea- 
tion.   After  1859  we  had  the  Bill  of  1860, 
after  that  the  Bill  of  1866,  and  then  we 
had  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  South  Lancashire  with  all  the  power 
of  his  eloquence  and  genius  endeavouring 
to  urge  the  masses   and  to   inflame   the 
popular    mind,    telling    them    that    they 
should  never  rest  until  they  had  attained 
their  object — namely,  that  almost  of  man- 
hood suffrage.     My  noble   Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  Government  had  that  state  of 
things  to  deal  with  ;  was  it  possible,  then, 
for  the  Government  to  shelve  the  question 
of  Reform  ?     Would  not  the  House  of 
Commons  have  at  once  been  asked  to  de- 
clare that  no  Government  could  command 
its  confidence  which  did  not  bring  in  a 
Reform  Bill  ?     Well,  then,  how  did  the 
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Goyernment  act  ?  First,  a  series  of  Reso- 
lutions were  moved  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; I  think  nobody  can  blame  the  Go- 
yernment for  haying  adopted  that  course. 
Your  Lordships  must  remember  the  treat- 
ment of  the  measure  introduced  by  my 
noble  Friend  in  1859.  That  measure, 
brought  forward  with  the  most  perfect 
sincerity,  was  met  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Russell)  with  a  Motion 
which  was  intended  not  only  to  defeat  the 
measure  but  to  oust  the  Government.  It 
succeeded;  and  during  the  next  six  years 
no  honest  measure  of  Reform  was  brought 
before  Parliament:  In  this  instance,  there- 
fore, it  was  natural  to  proceed  by  Resolu- 
tions, which  should  rather  indicate  the 
intentions  of  the  Government,  and  elicit 
opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  than 
put  up  as  it  were  a  butt  at  which  the 
Opposition  might  aim  their  shafts.  What 
was  the  measure  the  Government  then 
introduced  ?  I  will  pass  by  the  measure 
which  was  introduced  but  afterwards  aban- 
doned owing  to  the  unfortunate  defection 
of  three  Members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  will 
go  to  the  original  measure  to  which  the 
Government  then  recurred.  The  mea- 
sure to  which  the  Goyernment  recurred 
was  based  upon  rating  household  suffrage. 
That  was  the  limit  beyond  which  it  was 
not  likely  the  House  of  Commons  would 
go.  Well,  then,  did  the  Government 
rush  blindly  into  this  sea  of  democracy  ? 
Did  they  abandon  their  principles  ?  Did 
they  give  to  the  winds  all  that  they 
had  before  professed  ?  No.  Their  measure 
was  framed  in  a  true  Conservative  spirit, 
and  was  based  on  the  principle  that  it 
would  be  right  to  have  a  final  point  upon 
which  reason  and  common  sense  would  bid 
them  to  rest.  At  the  same  time,  in  order 
that  the  middle  classes  might  retain  that 
amount  of  influence — I  will  not  say  of  pre- 
ponderance— to  which  they  were  entitled, 
it  was  provided  that,  under  certain  condi- 
tions of  property,  persons  should  possess 
two  votes.  A  two  years'  residence  was 
also  required  as  the  necessary  qualification 
for  obtaining  the  suffrage  by  the  payment  of 
rates.  I  pass  over  the  compounding  Acts, 
because,  though  hard  things  have  been 
said  of  the  Government  upon  the  subject, 
there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  the  discussion 
proceeded,  the  House  of  Commons  itself, 
as  well  as  the  Government,  became  more 
and  more  enlightened  upon  the  working  of 
these  Acts.  But  how  did  Parliament  treat 
the  safeguards  which  we  honestly  and  con- 
Bcientioosly  introduced  into  the  measure  ? 


The  Liberal  Members  and  the  Colleagues 
of  the  noble  Earl  in  the  other  Houso 
helped  to  sweep  away  these  safeguards; 
which,  moreover,  did  not  find  sufficient 
favour  and  support  even  from  the  friends  of 
the  Government.  •  The  Government  there- 
fore came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
better  to  abandon  those  safeguards  rather 
than  risk  the  passing  of  the  Bill.  They 
had  the  alternative  of  adhering  to  their 
own  plan,  or  of  submitting  to  the  decision 
of  Parliament,  and  give  up  those  safe- 
guards which  they  had  deemed  necessary. 
It  was  a  difficult  and  a  painful  alternative; 
but  it  was  one  from  which  the  Government 
did  not  shrink.  They  felt  that,  having 
introduced  on  their  responsibility  a  mea- 
sure of  this  nature,  and  having  seen  the 
strong  public  feeling  which  existed  on  the 
subject,  it  would  be  better  to  accept  the 
measure  as  moulded  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons rather  than  relegate  the  question  to 
another  Session.  One  objection  urged  in 
the  speeches  of  noble  Lords  who  have  pre- 
ceded me  is  that  we  are  inconsistent.  I 
trust  that  I  have  disposed,  in  a  great 
measure,  of  that  charge.  No  doubt,  the 
Government  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
times.  Public  opinion,  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  general  march 
of  events  rendered  the  passing  of  a  Reform 
Bill  an  imperative  necessity  ;  and,  under 
all  the  circumstances,  the  Government 
thought  it  best  to  agree  to  the  changes 
made  in  the  Bill  rather  than  incur  the 
danger  of  putting  off  Reform  for  another 
year.  I  say  that  we  can  bear  this  charge 
of  inconsistency  ;  we  have  had  no  double 
objects  to  serve.  If  the  Goyernment  had 
thought  it  more  conducive  to  the  public 
interest  to  resign  their  seats  they  would  will- 
ingly have  done  so,  and  have  invited  noble 
Lords  opposite  to  take  office.  But  we  were 
not  of  that  opinion.  Throughout  we  acted 
conscientiously,  and  according  to  what  we 
believed  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  I  believe  that  the  country,  in 
time  to  come,  will  not  be  ungrateful.  The 
only  argument  used  with  much  force,  and 
advanced  by  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  the 
Resolution  (Earl  Grey),  is  that  evil  has 
been  done  by  abolishing  the  compounder. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  parochial  import- 
ance, and  may  create  difficulties  which  will 
have  to  be  surmounted  ;  but  they  are  not 
of  that  gravity  or  of  that  importance  which 
the  noble  Earl  would  make  them  out  to  be. 
The  Government  are  charged  with  not  hav- 
ing known  anything  about  the  laws  relat- 
ing to  compounding,  with  having  gone  on  in 
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the  dark,  and  with  having  suddenly,  and 
without  due  consideration,  consented  to 
aholish  compounding.  But  the  subject  was 
before  the  Government  at  first ;  they 
understood  it,  and  their  Bill  provided  a 
plan  of  dealing  with  compounders.  They 
were  not  new  in  relation  to  the  Reform 
question.  They  existed,  to  a  large  extent, 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  old 
Reform  Bill  ;  and  many  compounding  Acts 
have  been  passed  since  that  date.  Adopt- 
ing the  plan  of  the  old  Reform  Bill,  the 
Government  proposed  that  persons  resident 
in  houses  compounded  for  were  not  to  lose 
their  votes,  and  provided  that  the  com- 
pounder, who  tendered  payment  of  his 
rates,  and  made  application  for  his  vote, 
should  be  placed  on  the  register.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  there  was  some  sem- 
blance of  a  fine  being  imposed  on  the  com- 
pounder; but  I  think  the  charge  originated 
in  the  fertile  brain  of  a  right  hen.  Gen- 
tleman distinguished  for  the  microscopic 
powers  of  his  mind.  But,  my  Lords,  these 
inconveniences  were  not  great  in  amount. 
The  Bill  might  have  been  left  as  it  was 
brought  in  without  any  serious  detriment 
to  it.  No  doubt,  numbers  would  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  means  of  placing 
themselves  on  the  register,  and  those  not 
sufficiently  anxious  about  a  vote  to  have 
made  the  necessary  application,  and  to  have 
submitted  to  the  ridiculous  and  insignifi- 
cant fine,  would  scarcely  have  been  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  the  register  at  all. 
When  it  was  proposed  that  compounding 
should  be  done  away  with  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  Government  to  give  a  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  proposal  ;  they  did  so, 
and  found  that  on  the  whole  the  balance 
of  advantage  would  he  on  the  side  of  aboli- 
tion ;  that  it  would  produce  a  simplicity 
unknown  before  in  the  levying  of  the  rates, 
and  that  it  would  do  away  with  many  in- 
conveniences. The  Government  felt  that 
in  acceding  to  this,  which  came,  not  from 
their  own,  but  from  the  opposite  side, 
they  were  doing  their  duty,  and  facilitating 
the  progress  of  an  important  measure.  I 
think  I  have  answered  most  of  the  serious 
objections  urged  against  this  Bill.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  this  Bill  will  be  final — 
what  human  things  are  ?  Is  it  possible 
that,  in  the  rapid  advance  of  human  events, 
the  rapid  change  of  human  opinion,  and 
the  progress  of  education,  anything  can  be 
permanent?  Amid  all  this  change,  the 
"Rest  and  be  thankful  "  idea  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell)  is  not  a  reali- 
zation of  the  present,  but  rather  a  dream 
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of  the  fature.  If  the  Bill  of  last  year  bad 
been  carried,  would  it  have  been  perma- 
nent ?  Nothing  is  permanent,  and  we  can 
only  hope  that  as  this  country,  under  the 
guidance  of  Providence  in  the  past,  has 
enjoyed  freedom  from  violent  changes  and 
bloody  revolution,  so  in  the  future  the 
same  merciful  Power  will  guide  the  course 
of  public  events,  and  over-rule  the  course 
of  legislation,  that  it  may  be  marked  by 
good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  subordina- 
tion of  class  to  class  —  that  we  may  be 
saved  from  violent  changes,  and  that  these 
direful  prognostications  may  not  be  rea- 
lized. Whatever  may  happen  —  whether 
the  measure  succeed  or  fail — the  Govern- 
ment will  have  conscientiously  done  their 
duty,  and  they  are  but  men,  capable  of 
exercising  human  powers.  They  have 
done  their  duty  in  a  way  which  I  believe 
in  my  conscience  involves  no  danger  to  the 
country;  but  which  will  calm  agitation  and 
lead  the  public  mind  into  more  peaceable, 
thoughtful,  and  rational  channels,  and  do 
away  with  this  pernicious  agitation  which 
has  been  poisoning  the  country  so  long ; 
and  in  after  years  I  believe  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  looked  back  upon  as  a  Go- 
vernment that  deserved  well  of  its  country. 
The  Earl  op  SHAFTESBURY  aaid, 
that,  as  several  noble  Lords  wished  to 
address  the  House,  their  Lordships  would 
perhaps  allow  him  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate  to  to-morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  further  Debate 
adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

KAYAL  XKIGHTS  OF  WIVDSOB  BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  roake  further  Provision  respectior 
the  Naval  Knights  of  Windsor— Was  pre$enui 
by  The  Earl  of  Bblmorb  ;  read  l\    (No.  252.) 

House  adjoomed  at  a  quarter  before 
One  o'clock  a  jc.,  till  half  past 

Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday^  July  22,  1867. 

MINUTES.]— Nxw  Mxitbeb  Sworh— Sir  John 
Burgess  Karslake,  kuight^/or  AndoTcr. 

Selxgt  ComaTTBE — Report — On  Military  Reserre 
Funds  [No.  453]. 

^Tjvn^ —contidcrtd  in  CcmmiUee — Cinxi  Sxbtxcx 

ESTIICATSB. 

Resolutions  [Jaly  19]  reported, 
PuBUo  Bills — Second  Reading — Kepresentatioa 
of  the  People  (Scotland)*  [146] ;  Meetiogi  in 
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Royal  Pai^ks  [134] ;  Castoms  ReTenue  * 
[238] :  Inland  Revenue  *  [239] ;  Castoms  Da- 
ties  (Isle  of  Man)*  [253];  Turnpike  AcU  Con- 
tinuance [232]  ;  Sewage  •  [260]  ;  War  De- 
partment Stores  •  {Lor<U)  [255] ;  Consecration 
and  Ordination  Fees*  [256]  ;  District  Pro- 
thonotaries,  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  County 
Palatine  of  Lancaster  (Lords)*  [241]. 

CommitUe  —  County  Courts  Acts  Amendment 
(Lardt)  [212]  [r.p.]  ;  District  Lunatic  Asy- 
lums Officers  (Ireland)  [242] ;  County  General 
Assessment  (Scotland)  *  [225] ;  Poor  Law 
Board,  Ac*  [193];  Canon^te  Annuity  Tax 
(Edinburgh)*  [210];  Dundee  Provisional  Or- 
ders Confirmation  *  [257]  ;  Morro  Velho  Mar- 
riages (Lords)  •  [265]  [b.p]  ;  Wexford  Grand 
Jury  •  [264]. 

Report — District  Lunatic  Asylums  Offioen  (Ire- 
land) [242  &  269];  County  General  Assess- 
ment (Scotland)*  [225  «b  270];  Poor  Law 
Board,  d&c*  [193  A  2711 ;  Canongate  Annuity 
Tax  (Edinburgh)  *  [210]  ;  Dundee  Provisional 
Orders  Confirmation  *  [257] ;  Wexford  Grand 
Jury*  [264]. 

Considered  as  amended — Industrial  and  Provident 
Societies*  [198]. 

Third  Reading — Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ire- 
land) [248]. 

Withdrawn  —Writs  Registration  (Scotland)* 
[150] ;  Tenants  Improvements  (Ireland)  *  [18]; 
Land  Improvement  and  Leasing  (Ireland)* 
[30]  ;  Murder  Law  Amendment  *  [14]  ;  Sea 
Fisheries  *  [222] ;  Admiralty  Jurisdiction  • 
[28] ;  Petit  Juries  (Ireland)*  (re-eomm.)  [158]; 
Intestates  Widows  and  Children  (Scotland)  * 
[26 1 1 ;  IntesUtes  Widows  and  Children  (Lords)* 
[230J :  Landed  Property  Improvement  and 
Leasing  (Ireland)*  [150];  Land  Tenure  (Ire- 
land)* f  12];  Turnpike  Trusts*  (r^^owm.) 
[189] ;  West  India  Bishops  and  Clergy  *  [126] ; 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal*  [84]. 


TURKEY— THE  CRETAN  INSURRECTION 

—APPOINTMENT  OF  SIR  WILUAM 

WISEMAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  he  will  under- 
take that,  unless  in  the  event  of  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  hostilities  in  Crete,  Sir 
William  Wiseman  will  not  proceed  to 
Turkey  or  take  up  his  appointment  until 
the  House  has  had  an  apportunitj  of  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  on  the  subject  ? 

LoBD  STAJNLEY  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  give  the  House  the  intimation 
to  which  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man pointed.  Indeed,  he  thought  he  had 
implied  as  much  in  the  answer  he  had 
given  on  the  same  subject  a  few  nights 
before. 


ARMY— INCREASE  OF  PAY  .—QUESTION. 

Captain  VIVIAN  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
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Why  the  additional  penny  a  day  granted 
to  Soldiers  who  re-enlist  after  twelve 
years'  service  under  the  Limited  Act  is 
withheld  from  those  Soldiers  who  entered 
the  service  before  the  Limited  Enlistment 
Act,  and  who  have  served  for  a  longer 
period  than  twelve  years  ? 

Sib  JOHIT  PAKINGTOIT  repUed,  that 
the  Question  was  put  under  a  misappre- 
hension. The  penny  a  day  was  not  to  be 
withheld  from  the  soldiers  to  whom  the 
hon.  Gentleman  referred.  It  was,  on  the 
contrary,  intended  to  give  it  to  them. 


POOR  LAW  BILL.— (QUESTION. 

Mr.  T.  B.  potter  said,  he  would  beg 
to  ask  the  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
Whether,  considering  the  advanced  period 
of  the  Session,  it  is  his  intention  to  pro- 
ceed with  those  Clauses  in  the  Poor  Law 
Bill  which  are  likely  to  give  rise  to  pro- 
tracted discussion  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  he  should 
not  at  this  period  of  the  Session  wish  to 
proceed  with  those  clauses  of  the  Bill 
which  were  likely  to  give  rise  to  protrac- 
ted discussion.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
go  into  Committee  on  the  Bill  proformd 
that  evening,  and  to  omit  from  it  clauses 
from  4  to  10  inclusive,  23  to  25  inclusife^ 
33  to  41  inclusive,  and  46  to  48  inclusive* 
There  was  also  a  series  of  clauses  refer- 
ring to  the  election  of  guardians,  which  he 
proposed  to  retain;  but  he  should  not  like 
to  proceed  with  them  if  he  thought  they 
would  lead  to  anything  like  lengthened 
debate.  He  did  not,  however,  anticipate 
that  such  would  be  the  case. 


IRELAND— THE  TYRONE  MAGISTRATES. 

QUESTION. 

CoLOKiL  STUABT  KNOX  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  Whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Government,  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  were  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Tyrone  Magis- 
trates has  completely  exonerated  them 
from  the  charge  of  partiality,  favour,  and 
affection  in  the  execution  of  tiieir  duty  on 
the  occasion  referred  to  by  Judge  Eleogh 
at  the  Lent  Assizes  at  Omagh;  and,  as  the 
Commissioners  report  that  the  Magistrates 
appear  to  have  been  misled  by  instructions 
issued  by  former  Gt)vemments,  what  course 
will  now  be  taken  in  regard  to  these  in- 
structions f 
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LoBD  NAAS  replied  that  the  Commis-  \ 

Bioners  made  in  tiieir  Eeport  the  following 

statement: — 

'<  We  think  the  jiutices  were  in  en»r  in  dis- 
misaing  the  charge  against  the  other  defen- 
dants in  the  first  summons;  that  they  should 
have  returned  them  for  trial  for  the  offences 
charged  ;  hut  we  think  that  in  making  their  deci- 
sion, they  acted  to  the  host  of  their  judgment,  and 
were  not  influenced  hy  improper  motives.  They 
stated  to  us  that  it  was  with  regret  they  felt  that 
they  had  not  the  power  to  return  hoth  parties 
for  trial." 

He  thought,  after  the  perusal  of  that 
lleport  and  the  eyidence  given,  no  one 
could  come  to  any  other  conclusion  than 
that  the  magistrates  acted  in  the  case  in  no 
degree  from  feelings  of  partiality  or  favour, 
and  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  entirely 
concurred  in  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. With  respect  to  the  second  por- 
tion of  the  Question,  as  to  the  code  of 
instructions  issued  to  the  magistrates,  he 
must  say  that  he  had  always  felt  a  great 
objection  to  the  issue,  by  the  executive 
Government,  of  instructions  to  magis- 
trates as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  ought 
to  perform  a  particular  portion  of  their 
duties.  The  best  code  was,  in  his  opinion, 
the  statute  book  read  by  the  light  of  their 
own  good  sense  and  experience,  and  the 
Government  were  therefore  considering 
whether  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  with> 
draw  the  code  of  instructions  in  question, 
as  well  as  other  codes  sent  to  magistrates. 
He  hoped,  he  might  add,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  come  to  a  decision 
favourable  to  that  course. 

BUSINESS  OF  THE  HOUSE. 

STATEHEKT. 

The  chancellor  op  the  E2:CHE. 
QUER  said,  he  mentioned  last  week  that 
it  would  probably  be  convenient  to  the 
House  for  him  to  give  some  indication  of 
the  probable  course  of  business  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Session,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  he  would  call  atten- 
tion to  the  present  state  of  the  Paper.  He 
found  that  there  were  set  down  on  the 
Paper  fifty  Government  Bills.  With  nine  of 
these — ^the  Murder  Law  Amendment  Bill, 
the  Writs  Registration  (Scotland)  Bill,  the 
Tenants  Improvements  (Ireland)  Bill, 
the  Landed  Property  Improvement  and 
Leasing  (Ireland)  Bill,  the  Admiralty  Juris- 
diction Bill,  the  Petit  Juries  (Ireland)  Bill, 
the  Intestates  Widow  and  Children  (Scot- 
land) Bill,  the  Sea  Fisheries  Bill,  and  the 
Office  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admi- 
ralty Bill — it  was  not  proposed  to  proceed. 
Colonel  Stuart  Knox 


That  would  leave  forty-one  Govenunent 
Bills  still  remaining,  and  of  these,  eleven 
having  come  down  fi'om  the  Lords,  it  was 
not  intended  to  proceed  with  till  the  latest 
period  of  the  Session.  Thirty  would  still 
remain,  and  of  those  thirty,  sixteen  stood 
for  second  reading,  thirteen  for  Committee, 
and  one  for  third  reading.  Among  tbe 
Bills  which  might  probably  lead  to  some 
discussion  were  the  Pactory  Acts  Extensloo 
Bill,  the  Hours  of  Labour  Regulation 
Bill,  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Bill, 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  BiU, 
the  Turnpike  Acts  Continuance  Bill, 
the  Public  Health  Scotland  Bill,  and  the 
two  military  Bills  relating  to  the  Army 
of  Reserve  and  the  Militia  Reserve.  The 
House  would  now  be  able  to  form  a  toler- 
able idea  of  the  chance  of  getting  through 
the  business  which  was  to  be  proceeded 
with,  and  he  trusted  that  the  Government 
would  be  able  to  carry  the  measures  which 
he  had  not  announced  as  to  be  abandoned. 
That  must,  however,  depend- on  a  variety 
of  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no 
control  at  present.  To  night  the  second 
reading  of  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
second  reading  of  the  Meetings  in  Koyal 
Parks  Bill  would  be  taken,  and  to-morrov 
there  would  be  a  Morning  Sitting  at 
twelve  o'clock,  with  the  oWect  of  giv- 
ing to  the  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Kr. 
Gregory)  an  opportunity  to  bring  for- 
ward his  Motion  respecting  the  Ibnwrfu 
case.  He  had  also  placed  on  the  Paper 
for  to-morrow  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (the  Artizans'  Dwellings 
Bill)  and  the  Irish  Tramways  Bill;  but, 
with  respect  to  the  former  Bill,  he  had 
heard  since  he  entered  the  House  that 
there  was  some  possibility  of  this  Bill  not 
coming  forward,  in  consequence  of  the  hon. 
Member  having  given  a  Notice  not  in  con- 
formity with  the  adoption  of  such  a  conrse. 
He  trusted,  however,  that  the  hon.  Member 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  bringiDg 
forward  the  measure,  which  was  an  excel- 
lent one.  On  Thursday  the  Military  and 
Naval  Estimates  would  be  taken,  and  on 
Monday  next  the  Vote  for  the  British 
Museum.  On  the  Friday  following," 
they  had  an  opportunity,  they  intended  to 
bring  forward  the  Vote  for  the  Pa(^^^ 
Service,  and  on  the  subsequent  '^^'^j^ 
the  Education  Votes.  It  would  be  hardly 
convenient  to  trouble  the  House  with  any 
further  arrangements  at  present ;  but  ne 
hoped  he  had  given  a  tolerably  accurate 
notion  of  the  position  in  which  public 
business  stood. 
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Moved,  "  That  the  Order  of  the  Day  for 
the  Second  Beading  of  the  Murder  Law 
Amendment  Bill  be  discharged^*  —  (Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  ^chequer,) 

Sm  EOUNDELL  PALMER  said,  that 
as  he  understood  £rom  the  statement  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  Government 
did  not  intend  to  go  on  with  the  Bill  for 
altering  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction,  or  the 
Bill  from  the  Lords  referring  to  the  Office 
of  the  Judge  of  the  Admiralty,  DiYorce, 
and  Probate  Courts,  he  would  take  the 
liberty  of  asking  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  whether  the  latter  subject  had 
been  considered  by  the  GoTornment,  and 
whether  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  issue  a  Koyal  Commission,  with  a 
view  to  inquiry  into  that  general  subject  ? 
If  that  were  so,  as  he  hoped  it  was  likely 
to  be,  of  course  he  should  not  be  obliged 
to  submit  any  Motion  to  the  House  ;  but 
if  it  were  not  so,  he  should  be  compelled 
to  submit  a  Motion. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  would  perhaps  put  his  Ques- 
tion on  Thursday. 

Mb.  M'CULLAGH  TORRENS  said, 
that  the  notice  respecting  a  change  in  his 
Bill  had  been  given,  not  by  bim,  but  by 
another  hon.  Member,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  induce  the  hon.  Member  to 
waive  it,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  passage 
of  the  Bill. 

METROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  BILL. 

QTTESnONS. 

CoLONBL  SYKES  desired  to  know,  If 
the  Government  intended  to  proceed  with 
this  Bill  this  Session  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: The  Bill  is  not  a  Government 
measure. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD  asked,  if  there  would 
be  a  Morning  Sitting  on  Friday  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QTJER :  I  do  not  contemplate  a  Morning 
Sitting  on  that  day. 

Mb.  darby  GRIFFITH  wished  to 
know  at  what  time  the  House* would  meet 
on  Tuesday  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  propose  to  meet  to-morrow  at 
the  old  hour  of  twelve,  and  to  sit  until 
four,  and  then  to  suspend  the  Sitting  until 
six  o'clock. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Orders  discharged :  Bills  mthdraum. 


WEST  INDIA  BISHOPS  AND  CLERGY 
BILL-QUESTION. 

Me.  remington  MILLS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether,  under 
the  difficulty  of  carrying  through  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parliament  the  West  India 
Bishops  and  Clergy  Bill,  he  will  submit  a 
Bill  early  in  the  ensuing  Session  for  re- 
lieving this  country  of  the  burden  of  pay- 
ing £20,300  per  annum  for  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishments  in  the  West  Indies 
imposed  by  the  Act  5  Vict^  s.  2,  c.  4  ; 
and  whether  any  appointment  requiring  to 
be  made  in  the  meantime  shall  be  subject 
to  the  future  regulations  of  Parliament  ? 

Mb.  ADDBRLEY  stated  that  the  Go- 
vernment intended  during  the  recess  to 
collect  information  with  the  view  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  in  a  way  to  relieve 
the  Consolidated  Fund  from  the  charge  on 
account  of  the  West  Indian  Bishops  and 
clergy.  It  was,  however,  impossible  for 
the  Government,  while  existing  Acts  re- 
mained unrepealed,  to  promise  that  any 
appointments  in  the  meantime  should  be 
subject  to  future  regulations. 

INCREASE  OF  THE  EPISCOPATE  BILL. 

Mh.  white  wished  to  know.  If  it  is 
seriously  intended  to  proceed  with  this 
Bill  at  this  late  period  of  the  Session  ? 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  stated, 
that  he  seriously  intended  to  proceed  with 
the  Committee  on  this  Bill. 

MEETINGS  IN  ROTAL  PARKS  BILL. 

(Mr,  Secretary  WalpoUf  Lord  John  Mannere, 

Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral) 

[bill   134.]     SECOND  BEADDra. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY,  in  moving 
the  second  reading  of  this  Bill,  said,  it 
had  been  introduced  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Walpole)  before  Whitsuntide, 
and,  when  his  attention  had  been  called  to 
it  after  coming  to  the  Home  Office,  he 
stated  that  he  would  put  certain  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  which  would  show 
his  intention  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
Bill  should  be  framed  if  it  went  into  Com- 
mittee. Practically  the  question  was  whe- 
ther there  should  exist,  with  reference  to 
the  Royal  Parks,  that  jurisdiction  which, 
he  believed,  existed  as  to  aU  other  Parks 
in  the  country  and  all  other  recreation 
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grounds  connected  with  large  towns  ?  He 
thought  the  present  time  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  consideration  of  this  measure,  inas- 
much as  there  was  now  a  complete  cessa- 
tion from  political  agitation  in  connection 
with  the  assumed  right  of  meeting  in  the 
Eoyal  Parks.  The  existing  law  presented 
dif&oulties  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the 
rights  of  the  CrowUi  not  only  in  respect  to 
political  meetings,  but  also  in  respect  to 
assemblages  in  the  Royal  Parks  for  the 
purposes  of  preaching,  of  musical  per- 
formances, or  of  games.  Practically  the 
only  remedy  against  such  meetings  was  a 
resort  to  the  ordinary  law  of  trespass.  He 
believed  that  there  was  nothing  more  clearly 
established  than  the  title  of  the  Grown 
oyer  these  Parks.  It  had  been  laid  down 
in  the  most  distinct  and  peremptory  terms, 
and  might  be  said  to  be  conclusively  esta- 
blished ;  but  the  difficulty  was  as  to  how 
it  should  be  enforced  ;  and  hence  the 
necessity  for  legislation^  In  trying  the 
question  merely  of  civil  trespass,  if  there 
was  no  actual  damage,  the  verdict  might 
be  for  so  small  a  sum  that  no  useful  result 
would  follow.  If  the  Crown  proceeded  by 
writ  of  intrusion,  the  old  form  of  proce- 
dure, which  was  seldom  acted  upon,  it 
might  be  open  to  very  technical  objections, 
and  might,  after  all,  lead  to  no  practical  re- 
sult. The  legal  Opinions  given  on  this  sub- 
ject had  been  read  to  the  House  on  a  for- 
mer occasion.  To  the  first  was  attached 
the  names  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Lord  Westbury, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Willes;  to  the  second, 
the  names  of  Lord  Cairns  and  Sir  William 
Bovill ;  and  to  the  last  Opinion  the  names 
were  appended  of  Lord  Justice  Bolt  and 
the  Attorney  General,  All  these  great 
authorities  expressed  their  opinion  most 
confidently  in  favour  of  the  right  of  the 
Crown  to  exclude  the  public  from  the 
Eoyal  Parks.  The  right  actually  existed 
and  was  practically  exercised  at  certain 
periods  every  day — the  Parks  being  closed 
at  certain  hours.  But  so  long  as  acts  done 
were  legal  in  themselves  they  could  only 
be  proceeded  against  if  committed  in  the 
Parks,  as  for  civil  trespass.  That  was  not, 
he  believed,  the  case  in  any  other  recreation 
ground  in  the  country.  There  was  gene- 
rally a  power  to  lay  down  rules  by  which 
persons  were  summarily  liable  to  be  taken 
before  the  magistrates,  -and  fined  or  dealt 
with  as  the  case  might  require.  If  such 
a  power  were  laid  down  by  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament, this  question  would  at  once  be 
settled.    The    only  way  in    which  this 

Mr.  Qathme  H^dy 


question  had  become  complicated  had  been 
from  want  of  power  to  enforce  rights 
which  were  acknowledged  to  exist.  It 
had  been  complicated  so  long  ago  as  1855« 
when  disturbances  arose  which  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  House  and  the  public. 
A  Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject.  Objections  were  enter- 
tained to  the  Sunday  Trading  (Lord 
Grosvenor's)  Act.  Meetings  of  the  most 
tumultuous  character  were  held  against  if^ 
which  rendered  those  Parks  almost  inac« 
cessible  to  persons  who  were  peaceably 
disposed,  and  who  wished  to  use  them  for 
the  purposes  of  recreation.  The  Commis- 
sion reported — 

'^  It  seems  to  us  that  meetings  of  this  nature 
might  properly  he  interdicted  and  suppressed  aa 
novel  and  not  sanctioned  hjr  usage  or  the  regula* 
tions  of  Hyde  Park.  To  make  Hyde  Park  aa 
arena  for  the  disoassion  of  popular  and  exciting 
topics  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  chief  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  thrown  open  to  and  used  bj 
the  public." 

After  that  religious  discussions  were  got 
up,  and  the  police  had  orders  to  remove 
those  who  engaged  in  them  ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  what  had  taken  place  this 
year,  the  preachers  said,  **  You  don't  re- 
move others  and  you  have  no  right  to 
remove  us  from  the  Park."  But  they 
had  been  removed;  they  submitted,  and 
in  no  case  had  any  question  of  law  been 
raised  as  to  the  right  of  the  police  to 
remove  those  having  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  the  conditions  in  which  they 
were  admitted  to  the  Park.  In  1862  the 
Garibaldi  riots  took  place  between  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  Garibaldi  and  othezB 
from  the  Irish  quarters  who  were  in  op« 
position  to  him,  when  violent  breaches  of 
the  peace  took  place,  and  the  Parks  were 
again  rendered  almost  inaccessible  to  the 
public.  The  remedy  was  not  clear  and 
distinct.  It  often  happened  that  the  most 
guilty  parties  who  occasioned  those  meet- 
ings in  the  Parks,  and  were  really  respon- 
sible for  them,  absented  themselves  from 
them,  and  therefore  could  not  be  proceeded 
against  except  by  civil  trespass.  Certain 
steps  were  taken  last  year.  The  gates 
were  closed,  so  that  those  who  disputed 
the  right  of  the  Crown  might  have  the 
opportunity  of  doing  so.  But  the  parties 
turned  aside  and  did  not  enter  the  gates. 
They  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  the 
law  at  that  time,  but  the  question  had  not 
been  raised,  and  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned there  seemed  to  be  an  admission 
that  the  Crown  had  the  right  to  close  the 
gates.    This  was  not  a  political  qoestioB 
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at  all,  beoaose  the  mode  in  which  the  pre- 
sent OoTerament  viewed  the  subject  was 
that  also  ia  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  former  Secretary  of  State  regard- 
ed it.  On  July  24,  1866,  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  (Sir  Qeorge  Grey)  said — 

*<  Sir  Riobard  Majne  informed  me  that  it  was 
reported  that  it  was  intended  to  hold  a  meeting 
in  Hyde  Park.  I  told  him  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  coarse  that  had  been  adopted  for  some 
years  put  hj  the  Government,  the  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park  woald  not  be  permitted,  and  that  I 
wished  that  an  intimation  to  that  effect  should 
be  made  to  those  who  were  engaged  in  organizing 
the  proposed  meeting.  I  must,  therefore,  take 
upon  myself  a  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
having  acted  on  the  opinion  that  it  is  inexpe- 
dient that  meetings  of  a  political  character  should 
be  held  in  Ilyde  Park,  and  that  it  is  utterly  in- 
oompatible  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  Parks 
are  thrown  open  that  large  assemblages  of  people 
for  making  speeches  or  passing  resolutions  on 
political  or  religious  matters  should  be  permitted 
to  take  place  in  them.'' — [3  Han9ard,  clxxxiv. 
1406.] 

That  was  precisely  the  yiew  which  the 
present  Government  took.  At  present  the 
Parks  of  London  were  not  protected  by 
law  as  they  were  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary 
that  some  legislation  should  take  place  on 
the  subject.  Look  at  what  happened  with 
regard  to  these  meetings  in  the  Parks.  If 
no  steps  were  taken  by  the  Goremment, 
great  blame  would  be  thrown  upon  them 
for  not  having  a  sufficient  body  of  police 
present  to  protect  the  public,  whereas  a 
sufficient  force  could  not  be  brought  toge- 
ther without  great  expense  and  trouble, 
and  without  withdrawing  the  police  from 
other  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  must 
be  recollected  that,  however  peaceable 
those  who  formed  the  meeting  might  be,  it 
was  inevitable  that  there  would  be  a  large 
number  of  hangers-on  who  would  take  the 
opportunity  of  plundering  and  annoying 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
question  related  to  Hyde  Park  alone ;  the 
whole  of  the  Eoyal  Parks  were  in  the 
same  position,  being  left  without  any  spe- 
cial legislation.  The  only  object  of  this 
Bill  was  the  protection  of  the  public,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  unrestricted  enjoyment 
of  the  Parks.  It  was  said  that  on  a  recent 
occasion  a  great  number  of  persons  were 
present  who  took  no  part  in  the  meeting, 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  many 
persons  were  prevented  from  visiting  the 
Park  on  that  occasion  by  fear.  It  should 
be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Parks 
were  free  from  any  assemblage  which  could 
alarm  the  most  timid.    The  Bill  proposed 


that  any  meeting  held  in  the  Eoyal  Parks 
without  the  permission  of  the  Grown  should 
be  an  illegal  assembly,  and  that  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  should  have  power 
to  make  by-laws,  the  breach  of  which 
should  be  punishable  by  a  small  fine  not 
to  exceed  40^.^  or  some  other  sum  to  bo 
determined  upon  in  Committee.  He  Lud 
no  wish  that  there  should  be  any  pro 
tracted  discussion  upon  this  Bill,  neither 
did  he  wish  it  to  be  supposed  that  any 
political  or  religious  question  was  raised 
by  it.  The  Bill  would  operate  as  much 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  as  of  any 
other  class,  seeing  that  its  object  was  to 
preserve  the  Parks  for  the  recreation  of 
the  people.  As  he  saw  in  his  place  the 
hon.  Member  opposite  who  had  put  a 
Question  to  him  the  other  day  with  re- 
gard to  Trafalgar  Square,  he  might  in- 
form him  that  that  Square  was  by  the 
6  &  7  Vict.  c.  60,  put  under  the  control 
of  the  Crown  and  of  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works,  but  being  within  one 
mile  of  Westminster  Hall  it  also  came 
within  the  operation  of  the  57  Oeo,  III., 
which  made  it  illegal  for  fifty  or  more 
persons  to  assemble  within  one  mile  of 
Westminster  Hall  for  the  purpose  of 
agreeing  to  petitions  with  a  view  to  over- 
awing Parliament.  He  had  adopted  the 
form  of  that  Act  in  dealing  with  public 
meetings  held  in  the  Eoyal  Parks. 

Mb.  KEATE  inquired  what  penalties 
the  Bill  proposed  to  impose  on  those  who 
were  guilty  of  a  breach  of  its  provisions  ? 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HAEDY  said,  it 
was  an  indictable  ofience  punished  with 
fine  and  imprisonment.  He  thought  that 
important  cases  of  breaches  of  the  law  in 
this  respect  should  be  tried  by  a  jury,  but 
other  and  minor  cases  might  be  dealt  with 
summarily.  His  object  was  to  give  the 
same  kind  of  protection  to  the  Eoyal 
Parks  that  was  enjoyed  by  public  Parks 
in  the  country,  and  to  enable  the  public  to 
use  them  as  places  of  recreation  and  enjoy- 
ment. There  was  a  conclusive  right  in 
the  Crown  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Parks,  but  greater  facilities  were  required 
for  enforcing  it. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time," — (Mr,  Oathame  Hardy,) 

Mr.  NEATE  said,  he  had  expected 
from  the  Government  a  measure  far  more 
perfect  and  more  adequate  than  the  one 
that  had  been  proposed.  He  thought  that, 
instead  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  the 
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right  of  meeting  in  the  Boyal  Parks  only, 
they  onght  to  have  boldly  grappled  with 
the  qnestion,  whether  any  open-air  meet- 
ings ought  to  be  permitted  in  the  metro- 
polis without  the  consent  of  the  autho- 
rities.    It  would  be  well  that  the  law  on 
the  subject  should  be  clearly  stated,  as  on 
a  recent  occasion  it  was  loudly  asserted  by 
persons  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
that  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  the  Home  Department  was  wrong 
in  his  view  of  the  law,  and  that   Mr. 
Beales  was  right.     That  opinion  was  en- 
tirely erroneous,  and  those  who  attended 
the  meeting  did  so  in  wilful  defiance  of 
the  law.     He  did  not  say  that  their  con- 
duct amounted  to  an  actual  breach  of  the 
law,  as  individual  notices  had  not  been 
served ;  but  what  he  did  say  was,  that  the 
meeting  was  held  in  wilful  defiance  of  the 
rights  of  the  Crown.     He  thought  that  if 
the  people  of  the  metropolis  had  a  right 
to  meet  in  great  numbers  at  the  summons 
of  irresponsible  persons,   it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  prevent  their  assembling  in 
Hyde  Park,  which  would  be  a  most  conve- 
nient place.     It  was  a  great  error  to  grant 
that  there  was  a  right  of  meeting,  and 
then  to  forbid  Hyde  Park  as  a  place  of 
meeting  on  the  ground  that  assemblies 
held  there  might  interfere  with  the  amuse- 
ments of  certain  classes.     That  argument 
was  strongly  urged  by  idle  men  at  the 
clubs  when  a  difficulty  arose  last  summer, 
and  so  strongly  did  he  feel  on  the  subject 
that  he  determined   to  unite  himself  to 
those  who  sought  to  open  the  Parks  for 
public  meetings,  and  he  went  to  see  Mr. 
Beales  on  this  subject.     He  had  not  the 
good  fortune  to  meet  the  gentleman,  or 
perhaps,  he  had  the  good  fortune  not  to 
meet  him.     [A  laugh,]    He  said  that  to 
show  that  he  did  not  look  at  the  question 
in  any  class  light.    The  question  was,  had 
three  or  four  or  half  a  dozen  people  the 
right  to  call  together  in  the  metropolis 
20,000  or  80,000  people  ?     If  there  was 
such  a  right  it  was  one  that  ought  not  to 
be  permitted  to  exist.    What  would  be  the 
result  of  such  meetings  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, for  there  was  no  real  excitement 
during  the  Eeform  agitation  ?   The  people 
then  did  everything  in  their  power  to  keep 
order,  as  they  wished  to  show  that  they 
were  fitted  for  a  large  extension  of  politi- 
cal power  ;  but  at  one  of  the  meetings  a 
speaker  suggested  that  they  should  enlist 
into  their  service,  as  a  kind  of  camp  fol- 
lowers, the   dangerous  classes,  and  that 
they  should  hold   such   meetings    every 
Mr,  NmU 


week  as  would  compel  the  shopkeepers  of 
the  metropolis  to  close  their  shops  on  the 
days  of  the  meetings.  It  was  not  so  long 
since  riots  had  occurred  at  Nottingham,  at 
Bristol,  and  elsewhere,  and  to  avert  such 
disgraceful  scenes  from  the  metropolis  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Qovcmment  to  sec 
that,  now  that  the  people  had  a  legitimate 
channel  for  the  expression  of  their  opi- 
nions, they  should  not  take  an  unconstitu- 
tional way  of  making  them  known.  The 
Whig  demagogues  of  other  days  talked  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but  little 
good  came  of  it.  The  present  Ministry 
had  for  the  first  time  established  that  so- 
vereignty on  a  firm  basis,  and  it  was  their 
especial  duty  to  see  that  the  people,  in 
the  exercise  of  their  power,  kept  within 
proper  limits.  He  opposed  the  Bill  as  im- 
perfect and  inadequate,  and  moved,  "  That 
it  is  not  expedient  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Public  Meetings  in  the  metropolis 
only  with  reference  to  the  Royal  Parks." 

Motion  not  put. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  rose  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that  day  three 
months.      He  thought  that  the  Bill  ought 
to  be  termed  *'  A  Bill  to  take  away  the 
right  of  public  meeting  in  the  metropolis." 
[**  Oh,  oh  !"]     It  was  true  that  nominally 
the  right  of  public  meeting  was  preserved; 
but  they  should  remember  the  words  of 
Shylock  :  '•  You  take  my  house  when  you 
do  take  the  prop  that  doth   sustain   my 
house ;  you  take  my  life  when  you  do  take 
the  means  whereby  I  live."     The  right  of 
public  meeting  was  spared;   but  it  was 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  place  for 
holding  such  meeting;  and  the  Bill  de- 
prived the  people  of  the  metropolis  of  the 
only  convenient  place  in  which  they  could 
assemble,  or,  rather,  the  only  convenient 
place  in  which  such  meetings  could  be 
held.     In  certain  portions  of  the  Bill  the 
Parks  were  treated  as  the  property  of  the 
public ;    in  others  as  that  of  the  Queen. 
He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  to  say  that 
the   Bill   treated    the  Parks  as    if    they 
were  the  private  property  of  the  Queen, 
although  one  Gentleman,  who  said,  '•  Why 
should  the  Queen  permit  a  political  meet- 
ing to  be  held  without  her  consent  in 
Hyde  Park  any  more  than  I  would  in  my 
own  park  ?"  appeared  to  favour  that  idea. 
From  I  Geo.  III.  to  14  &  IbViet  a  whole 
series  of  Acts  had  been  passed  vesting  the 
management    of  the  Parks  in   Commis- 
sioners (as  see  Clause  1),  public  servants 
expending    public    money,    whereas    by 
Clause  A  in  the  Bill  the  management  wafl 
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referred  to  as  vested  in  the  Prerogative  of 
Her  Majesty.  If  the  law,  as  stated  in 
Clause  A,  was  correct — if  the  management 
and  control  of  the  Parks  was  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown — the  whole  policy  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  the 
public  meetings  in  Hyde  Park  had  been — 
to  use  a  phrase  which  was  classical  on  the 
other  side— one  of  **  meddle  and  muddle." 
He  was  surprised  the  Bill  had  been  again 
brought  forward.  He  should  have  thought 
they  would  rather  have  wished  to  have 
buried  in  oblivion  what  had  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  Royal  Parks  during  the 
last  fifteen  months  rather  than  revive  it. 
He  thought  that  it  was  now  generally 
acknowledged  that  every  evil  consequence 
that  had  attended  the  public  meetings  in 
Hyde  Park  was  due  to  the  mismanage- 
ment of  Qovernment,  and  that  the  leaders 
of  the  people  had  behaved  in  a  manner 
not  only  blameless,  •  but  praiseworthy.  In 
July  last  it  was  determined  to  hold  a  pub- 
lic meeting  in  Hyde  Park.  The  Govern- 
ment then  held  an  Opinion,  signed  by  Sir 
Alexander  Cockbum,  Lord  Westbury,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Willes,  stating  that  although 
the  Government  had  a  right  to  keep  the 
public  out,  yet,  if  persons  who  had  once 
entered  held  a  meeting,  or  preached,  they 
could  not  be  turned  out  without  proper 
notice.  What  did  the  Government  do? 
They  guarded  certain  points  at  which 
entrance  might  be  effected;  they  left  a 
long  line  of  crazy  old  railings  undefended; 
the  people  crowded  around  these  rails,  and 
they  went  down.  He  believed  that  most 
men  were  now  agreed  in  the  opinion  that 
the  people  went  there  with  no  idea  what- 
ever of  forcing  their  way  in.  The  moment 
the  people  entered,  the  authorities  —  al- 
though they  held  a  legal  Opinion  inform- 
ing them  that  persons  who  had  once  entered 
the  Park  could  only  be  dealt  with  in  the 
regular  course  of  law — let  loose  the  police 
on  the  people  to  hunt  down  and  assault 
them.  He  found  no  fault  with  the  police, 
for  they  were  under  the  control  of  the 
Government,  and  the  fault  was  with  the 
latter.  Great  excitement  prevailed  for  two 
or  three  days,  and  then  the  Government 
called  on  Mr.  Beales  to  maintain  order 
and  keep  the  peace.  Last  May  it  was 
proposed  to  hold  another  meeting  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  the  Government  took  another 
legal  Opinion.  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  and  Mr, 
Bovill,  the  then  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
stated  that  the  contemplated  assembly  was 
not  unlawful  so  long  as  those  who  took 
part  in  it  conducted  themselves  in  an 


orderly  manner,  and  that  practically,  by 
legal  means,  the  proposed  meeting  could 
not  be  dispersed.  The  Government,  never- 
theless, issued  the  foUovring  manifesto : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  been  publicly  announced  that 
a  meeting  will  be  held  in  Hyde  Park  on  Monday, 
the  6th  day  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  political 
discussion ;  and  whereas  the  use  of  the  Park  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  such  meeting  is  not  per- 
mitted, and  interferes  with  the  object  for  which 
Her  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  open  the  Park 
for  the  general  enjoyment  of  her  people ;  now  all 
persons  are  hereby  warned  and  admonished  to 
abstain  from  attending,  aiding,  or  taking  part  in 
any  such  meeting,  or  from  entering  the  Park  with 
a  view  to  attend,  aid,  or  take  part  in  such  meet- 
ing. "  S.  H.  Walpoli. 

"  Home  Office,  Whitehall,  May  1." 

Placards  had  been  posted  throughout  the 
streets,  warning  persons  against  entering 
the  Park  and  taking  part  in  the  meeting. 
The  organs  of  the  Government  and  the 
press  fulminated  threats  against  the  people 
—  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  were 
prepared  for  action  at  the  different  railway 
stations,  but  at  the  last  moment  the 
Government  withdrew  from  the  contest. 
If  it  were  possible  to  irritate  the  people, 
mischief  might  have  arisen  from  what  the 
Government  had  done.  He  did  not  say 
that  such  was  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, but  they  could  not  have  taken  a 
course  more  calculated  to  do  so.  The 
meeting  was  held.  It  was  numerous,  but 
peaceful,  quiet,  and  orderly.  It  was  ad- 
mitted in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  that 
nothing  could  have  been  more  praiseworthy 
or  more  excellent  than  the  demeanour  of 
those  who  attended  that  meeting,  and  it 
clear  that  the  Government  withdrew  be- 
cause they  found  that  they  had  no  law  on 
their  side.  The  Reform  League  were  not 
the  violent  and  bloodthirsty  demagogues 
they  had  been  represented  by  some  persons 
in  that  House  to  be.  He  was  present  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Eeform  League  before  the 
meeting  in  the  Park  took  place,  and  their 
only  desire  was  fairly  and  firmly  to  try 
the  question  of  the  people's  right  to  meet 
in  the  Parks.  The  chairman  of  one  of 
the  platforms  announced  that,  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  anything  unpleasant,  he 
would  have  around  him  a  guard  of  thirty 
or  forty  persons,  who  would  open  their 
ranks  to  admit  any  officer  who  came  to 
arrest  him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  when 
answering  a  deputation  respecting  the  re- 
moval of  Knightsbridge  Barracks,  used  the 
following  language : — 

"  Looking  to  recent  eyents,  which  none  of  them 
oould  ignore,  he  would  ask  whether  it  was  not  im- 
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porUnt  that,  wherever  a  barrack  should  be  placed, 
it  should  be  rery  handy  V* 

He  could  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  nothing  could  be  less  conyenient  and 
handy  than  to  interfere  with  the  exercise 
of  the  people's  rights  by  the  introduction 
of  a  military  force.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man should  recollect  the  moderate  and 
Btatesmanlike  language  of  Lord  Bussell  on 
the  subject.     His  Lordship  said — 

"With  regard  to  the  future,  I  do  hope  that, 
haying  committed  tiro  such  capital  mistakes — the 
great  mistake  last  jear  of  trying  to  keep  the 
people  out,  and  the  mistake  this  jear  which  has 
led  to  a  great  diminution  of  the  respect  for  authc 
rity — ^the  Government  will  now  leave  Hyde  Park 
alone." — [3  Hansard,  dxxxvii.  231.] 

It  was  said  as  an  argument  against 
such  public  meetings  that  they  were  too 
large  for  public  discussion,  and  therefore 
answered  no  useful  purpose.  He  dared  to 
say  that  very  few  persona  changed  their 
opinions  in  consequence  of  anything  they 
heard  on  such  occasions,  but  that  did  not 
prove  that  such  assemblies  were  useless.  It 
was  said  last  year  that  the  people  did  not 
want  Reform,  but,  thanks  to  these  great 
meetings  in  the  metropolis  and  elsewhere, 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were  convinced 
that  they  were  in  eiTor.  It  was  seen,  in- 
deed, that  the  people  were  so  much  in 
earnest  as  to  compel  right  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  come  forward  with  the  most 
Radical  measure  of  Reform  ever  proposed 
by  the  Government  of  this  country.  But, 
then,  it  was  said  that  these  meetings  were 
objectionable  and  dangerous,  because  they 
brought  together  so  many  of  the  class 
called  "roughs.''  In  all  great  popula- 
tions there  would  be  found  a  certain  num- 
ber of  persons — call  them  "roughs"  or 
"residuum"  —  who  were  drunken,  de- 
praved, and  dishonest.  But  he  maintained 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Government  to 
protect  the  working  classes  in  Reform 
meetings  against  the  "roughs,"  just  as  they 
protected  the  upper  classes  against  them 
in  reviews  and  at  other  gatherings.  The 
presence  of  these  roughs  was  no  reason 
why  the  Government  should  put  a  stop 
to  public  meetings,  but  was  a  reason  why 
they  should  protect  the  right  of  public 
meeting  against  the  disorderly  and  danger- 
ous classes.  The  protection  of  the  right 
of  public  meeting  was  more  important 
than  the  protection  of  flower-beds;  and  he 
defied  any  person  to  say  that  when  the 
people  did  meet  in  the  Park  a  single 
flower  was  destroyed.  There  was  no  use 
in  passing  the  Bill  or  in  multiplying  legis- 
tion,  without  deriving  from  it  any  possible 
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advantage.  The  Government  could  not  draw 
up  a  BUI  of  indictment  against  a  whole 
people,  or  pass  a  law  that  would  trammel 
their  liberties.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in 
the  Session  of  Parliament  in  which  they 
had  passed  the  most  Radical  measure  of 
Reform  ever  introduced  in  that  House, 
they  had  also  passed  a  measure  to  abrogate 
the  right  of  meeting.  They  had,  by  a 
generous  admission  of  the  people  to  the 
franchise,  done  away  with  the  exclusion 
that  previously  existed.  The  people  ad' 
mitted  to  the  franchise  could  now  speak 
through  their  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment; and  there  being  now,  as  he  believed, 
an  end  of  the  meetings  in  the  Park,  was 
it  advisable  to  recall  all  the  ill-feeling 
that  had  been  excited  by  the  interference 
of  the  Government?  By  passing  this 
Bill  they  would  create  a  new  statutable 
offence,  and  its  extent  and  limit  in  re- 
ference to  public  meetings  should  be  clearly 
flefined.  Some  persons  might  meet  spon- 
taneously without  any  previous  notifica- 
tion. During  the  visit  of  Garibaldi  such 
a  meeting  took  place,  and  if  this  Bill  had 
been  passed  at  that  time  the  persons  at- 
tending that  meeting  would  have  been 
liable  to  arrest.  If  we  were  about  to 
imitate  the  tactics  of  our  neighbours 
accross  the  Channel  with  respect  to  the 
right  of  public  meeting  we  must  do  so  to 
a  still  greater  extent  even  than  was  now 
proposed,  and,  perhaps,  it  would  eventu- 
ally be  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  new 
officer  with  the  title  of  Prefect  of  the 
Thames.  He,  for  one,  should  not  like  to 
see  such*  a  state  of  things  brought  about, 
and  for  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for  many 
others  which  he  should  not  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  by  stating,  he  should 
move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time 
that  day  three  months. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  seconded  the 
Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the  Ques- 
tion to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day 
three  months." — {Mr,  Taylor,) 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  concurred 
with  the  object  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber tor  Oxford  (Mr.  Neate),  but  had  not 
seconded  the  proposal  because  he  thought 
a  confusion  might  have  arisen  between 
the  two  Amendments  by  which  the  fion. 
Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Taylor)  might 
have  gained  an  undue  advantage.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Leicester  had  complained 
of  the  Bill  as  tending  to  establish  an  uo- 
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due  extension  of  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  The  hon.  Member  did  not  seem 
to  be  aware  that  there  was  no  Prerogative 
except  that  which  was  declared  enacted 
and  limited  by  law.  He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
admitted  that  the  Bill  strengthened  the 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in  the  matter  of 
the  Parks  by  supplementing  it  with  the 
power  of  intervention  by  the  Board  of 
Works.  He  admitted  that  this  was  a  valid 
objection,  for  he  was  opposed  to  vesting 
extraordinary  discretionary  power,  which 
was  virtually  arbitrary  power,  in  the  hands 
of  officials  with  respect  to  matters  touch- 
ing the  right  of  public  meeting.  He  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  had  much  rather  there  had 
been  no  discretionary  power  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Board  of  Works  or  any  other 
office.  He  would  rather  see  the  principle 
of  the  old  Act  of  Geo,  III.,  under  which 
public  meetings  during  the  sitting  of  Par- 
liament were  not  allowed  to  be  held  within 
one  mile  of  the  House,  extended  to  three 
miles.  This  Bill  was  not,  as  the  hon. 
Member  seemed  to  think,  a  specimen  of 
monarchical  legislation.  The  United  States 
of  America,  when  their  Eepublioan  Con- 
stitution was  established,  reserved  the 
federal  territory  of  Columbia — six  miles 
round  the  Capitol — free  from  all  public 
meetings,  and  kept  that  territory  non- 
political  under  the  exclusive  and  absolute 
power  of  Congress,  for  the  sake  of  guard- 
ing against  that  system  of  terrorism  which 
formerly  had  existed  in  Paris,  and,  by  over- 
awing  the  legislative  assemblies,  had  de- 
stroyed the  freedom  of  France.  In  1848 
a  large  number  of  persons  from  Bristol 
came  to  that  House,  to  a  Friend  of  his, 
and  threatened  that  the  Bristol  people 
would  come  to  London  in  great  strength, 
and  the  reply  they  got  was :  ••  You  may, 
if  you  can,  bring  the  Bristol  mob  to  Lon- 
don, but  the  London  mob  will  lick  them 
— will  break  their  heads  and  send  them 
back.'*  He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not  doubt 
that  if  the  terrorism  of  large  meetings 
in  the  metropolis  was  found  to  prevail  that 
the  people  would  come  up  from  the  mid- 
land counties  to  support  that  House  against 
such  dictation ;  but  what  would  be  the 
consequence,  confusion  worse  confounded. 
It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  to 
guard  the  freedom  of  the  deliberations  of 
that  House  from  invasion  by  local  mobs. 
He  believed  the  Keform  Bill  would  pass, 
and  that  they  would  thereby  secure  a  full 
expression  of  the  popular  will.  But  hav- 
ing done  that,  he  thought  it  would  be 
better  if  the  Government  had  followed  the 
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example  set  by  the  Statute  of  Geo.  III., 
passed  in  1817,  by  which  it  was  enacted 
that  not  always,  not  during  election  times, 
but  during  the  sittings  of  Parliament,  the 
right  of  public  meeting  should  be  pro- 
hibited within  three  miles  of  the  House. 
Such  a  measure  would  have  been  less 
arbitrary  in  its  character  and  principle 
than  rendering  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  public  meeting  subject  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Ministry,  while  it  would  secure  the 
freedom  of  deliberation  to  the  House. 
And  there  was  another  reason  for  this. 
Parliament  had  decided  that  the  Courts  of 
Law  should  be  removed  from  Westminster 
Hall  to  Lincoln *s-inn-fields.  Now  the  Act 
of  Geo,  III.,  was  intended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Courts  of  Law  as  well  as  of 
Parliament.  The  removal  therefore  of  the 
Courts  of  Law  afforded  a  good  reason  for 
extending  the  sphere  of  the  operations  of 
the  Act  of  Geo.  III.,  and  he  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  not 
taken  that  course  rather  than  introducing 
the  present  measure. 

Mb.  J.  STUART  MILL  said,  among 
the  many,  to  me,  regretable  things  which 
were  said  by  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Neate),  there 
was  one  with  which  I  entirely  agree: 
that  this  question  is  entirely  a  political 
question.  It  is  only  as  a  political  question 
that  I  care  about  it.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  at  present  discuss  all  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Parks  should  or  should 
not  be  allowed  to  be  used.  All  I  am  anx- 
ious about  is  that  political  meetings  should 
be  allowed  to  be  held  there.  And  why  do 
I  desire  this?  Because  it  has  been  for 
centuries  the  pride  of  this  country,  and 
one  of  its  most  valued  distinctions  from 
the  despotically-governed  countries  of  the 
Continent,  that  a  man  has  a  right  to 
speak  his  mind,  on  politics  or  on  any  other 
subject,  to  those  who  would  listen  to  him, 
when  and  where  he  will.  He  has  not  a 
right  to  force  himself  upon  anyone ;  he  has 
not  a  right  to  intrude  upon  private  pro- 
perty ;  but  wheresoever  he  has  a  right  to 
be,  there,  according  to  the  Constitution  of 
this  country,  he  has  a  right  to  talk  politics, 
to  one,  to  fifty,  or  to  60,000  persons.  I 
stand  up  for  the  right  of  doing  this  in  the 
Parks.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this 
matter  as  an  affair  of  technical  law.  We 
are  not  here  as  lawyers,  but  as  legislators. 
We  are  not  now  considering  what  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  existing  law ;  we  are 
considering  what  the  law  ought  to  be. 
We  are  told  that  the  Parks  belong  to  the 
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Crown,  but  the  Crown  ineana  Her  Ma> 
jesty's  Government.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  course  have  power  over  the  Parks; 
they  have  power  over  all  thoroughfares, 
all  publio  places,  but  they  have  it  for  pur- 
poses strictly  defined.  It  is  not,  I  believe, 
even  pretended  that  the  Parks  are  the 
property  of  the  Sovereign  in  the  same 
manner  as  Balmoral  and  Osborne  are  her 
property.  They  are  part  of  the  hereditary 
property  of  the  Crown,  which  the  Sovereign 
at  her  accession  gave  up  to  the  nation  in 
exchange  for  the  Civil  List ;  and  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  find  some  diflSculty 
in  showing  that  the  surrender  was  accom- 
panied with  any  condition  as  to  the  par- 
ticular uses  to  which  the  Parks  should  be 
applied— any  stipulation  confining  their 
use  to  walking  and  riding,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  recreation.  As  long  as  the  compact 
with  Her  Majesty  exists,  so  long,  I  con- 
tend, the  Parks  are  public  property,  to  be 
managed  for  public  uses  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  to  be  applied  to  all  uses 
conducive  to  the  public  interest.  If  a 
technical  right  of  exclusion  has  been 
allowed  to  be  kept  up,  it  is  for  police  pur- 
poses— for  the  safety  of  the  public  property 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace 
—-and  not  for  the  restriction  of  the  free- 
dom of  publio  speaking.  On  what  prin- 
ciple is  the  House  asked  to  curtail  this 
inherited  freedom  of  speech,  and  make  it 
penal  for  the  people  to  use  that  freedom  in 
large  numbers,  in  the  only  places  now  left 
in  the  metropolis  where  large  numbers 
can  conveniently  be  assembled?  On  no 
principle  can  this  be  done,  except  that  of 
the  most  repressive  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ments most  jealous  of  public  freedom.  The 
French  Emperor  says  that  twenty-one  peo- 
ple shall  not  meet  and  talk  politics  in  a 
drawing-room  without  his  license.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  only  says  that 
100,000  people  shall  not  meet  for  a  simi- 
lar purpose  in  the  Parks  without  theirs. 
This  is  a  wide  difference  in  degree.  It  is 
much  better  to  have  our  lips  sealed  in 
the  Parks  than  in  our  own  houses — 
better  that  free  speech  should  be  limited 
to  a  few  thousands  or  hundreds  than  to 
tens ;  but  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  if 
once  it  is  admitted,  a  violation  has  com- 
menced of  the  traditional  liberties  of  the 
country,  and  the  extent  to  which  such 
violation  may  afterwards  be  carried  be- 
comes a  mere  question  of  detail.  But  what 
is  the  justification  alleged  for  introducing 
arbitrary  restrictions  by  which  the  hold- 
ing of  a  great  open-air  meeting  in  Lon- 
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don  without  the  previous  consent  of  the 
Government  will  be  made  impossible? 
The  excuses  which  profess  to  be  founded 
on  public  convenience  do  not  deserve  an 
answer,  even  if  they  had  not  been  already 
answered  a  hundred  times ;  the  fact  is, 
no  one  believes  them  to  be  serious.  There 
is  no  decent  argument  for  the  interdiction 
of  political  meetings  in  the  Park,  which 
does  not  proceed  on  the  assumption  that 
political  meetings  are  not  a  legitimate  pur- 
pose to  apply  a  public  place  to,  and  that 
it  is,  on  the  whole,  a  desirable  thing  to  dis- 
courage them.  I  wish  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
be  aware  what  it  is  they  are  asked  to  vote 
for  ;  what  doctrine  respecting  the  consti- 
tional  liberties  of  this  country  they  will 
give  their  adhesion  to  if  they  support  the 
Bill.  The  opinion  they  will  pledge  them- 
selves to  is  something  like  this  —  unfortu- 
nately the  people  of  this  country  are  so 
foolish  that  they  will  have  the  right  of 
holding  large  political  meetings,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  take  it  from  them  by  law  ; 
but  that  right,  though  necessary,  ia  a  ne- 
cessary evil,  and  it  is  a  point  gained  to 
render  its  exercise  more  rare  by  throwing 
impediments  in  its  way.  If  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  would  be  candid,  I  am  per- 
suaded they  would  confess  that  this  is  a 
fair  statement  of  what  is  really  in  their 
minds.  1 1  is  proved  by  the  argu ments  they 
use.  They  say  that  these  multitudinous 
meetings  are  not  held  for  the  purpose 
of  discussion,  but  for  intimidation.  Sir, 
I  belieye  public  meetings,  diultitudinous 
or  not,  seldom  are  intended  for  discus- 
sion. That  is  not  their  function.  They 
are  a  public  manifestation  of  the  strength 
of  those  who  are  of  a  certain  opinion. 
It  is  easy  to  give  this  a  bad  name; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  recognized  springs 
of  our  Constitution.  Let  us  not  be  inti- 
midated by  the  word  "  intimidation."  Will 
any  one  say  that  the  numbers  and  enthu- 
siasm of  those  who  join  in  asking  anything 
from  Parliament,  are  not  one  of  the 
elements  which  a  Statesman  ought  to  have 
before  him,  and  which  a  wise  Statesman 
will  take  into  consideration  in  deciding 
whether  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  request  ? 
We  are  told  that  threatening  language  is 
used  at  these  meetings.  In  a  time  of  excite- 
ment there  are  always  persons  who  use 
threatening  language.  But  we  can  bear  a 
great  deal  of  that  sort  of  thing,  without  be- 
ing the  worse  for  it,  in  a  country  which  has 
inherited  from  its  ancestors  the  right  of 
political  demonstration.  It  cannot  be  borne 
quite  80  well  by  countries  which  do  not 
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possess  this  rigbt.    Then,  the  discontent, 
which  cannot  exhale  itself  in  public  meet- 
ings, bursts  forth  in  insurrections,  which, 
whether    successful  or  repressed,   always 
leave  behind  them  a  long  train  of  calamitous 
consequences.     But  it  is  said  that  it  is  not 
meant  to  put  down  these  public  meetings, 
or  to  prevent  them  from  being  held.  No  ; 
but  you  mean  to  render  them  more  diffi- 
cult;   you  mean  to  impose  conditions  on 
them,  other  than  that  of  keeping  the  pub- 
lic peace.     Now,  any  condition  whatever 
imposed  on   political  meetings,  over  and 
above  those  by  which   every  transaction 
of  any  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  is  ne- 
cessarily bound — and  any  restriction    of 
place  or  time  imposed  on  political  speech, 
which  is  not  imposed  on  other  speech — 
involves  the  same  vicious  and  unconstitu- 
tional principle.     Sir,   I  contend  that  all 
open  spaces  belonging  to  the  public,  in 
which  large  numbers  can  congregate  with- 
out doing  mischief,  should  be  freely  open 
for  the  purpose  of  public  meetings,  subject 
to  the  precautions  necessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  peace.     A  great  meeting 
cannot  possibly  be  called  together  in  Lon- 
don without  the  Government  knowing  of  it 
before-hand,  and  having  ample  warning 
to  have  a  sufficient  force  of  police  at  hand 
to  meet  any  exigency,  however  improbable. 
1  must  therefore  oppose  this  Bill  to  the 
utmost. 

Mb.  KER  said,  he  thought  that  there 
could  be  no  second  opinion  in  the  mind  of 
any  gentleman  living  within  a  radius  of 
two  miles  of  Hyde  Park  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  measure  introduced  by  the  Govem- 
nent.  From  time  immemorial  the  Parks 
had  been  regarded  as  places  of  recreation 
and  peaceful  enjoyment,  and  if  political 
meetings  were  allowed  there  it  would  be 
impossible  for  the  public  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  for  their  legitimate  purposes. 
He  was  glad  to  see  that,  though  late,  the 
Government  had  taken  up  the  matter. 

Mb.  OTWAY  said  he  did  not  think  the 
Parks  were  the  most  suitable  places  for  po- 
litical meetings ;  but  he  woald  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Lei- 
cester, because  the  Bill  contained  two 
clauses  the  most  objectionable  that  were 
ever  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  drd  clause  infringed  in  the  most  direct 
and  absolute  manner  the  constitutional 
right  of  every  inhabitant  of  the  country. 
The  Bill  prohibited  the  people  from  hold- 
ing meetings,  but  it  permitted  meetings 
under  certain  circumstances — if  the  per- 
mission of  Her  Majesty  could  be  obtamed 


—which  meant,  of  course,  the  permission  of 
the  Government.  Were  hon.  Gentlemen 
prepared  to  say  that  those  who  were  about 
to  express  opinions  in  opposition  to  the 
Government  should  be  prohibited  from 
holding  their  meetings,  while,  if  their  opi- 
nions were  favourable  to  the  Government, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  hold  them  ? 
The  4th  clause  provided  that  any  person 
convening,  or  aiding,  or  assisting;  in  con- 
vening a  meeting  in  contravention  of  this 
Act,  whether  such  meeting  was  held  or 
not,  could,  without  warrant,  be  arrested, 
and,  at  the  discretion  of  a  magistrate,  sent 
to  prison.  He  felt  it  was  impossible  for 
the  House  of  Commons  to  pasi  such  a 
clause  as  that,  which  would  render  any 
hon.  Member  who  wrote  to  his  friend  that 
he  thought  it  desirable  that  a  meeting 
should  be  held  in  the  Park  liable  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  as  "  assisting  in  convening" 
the  meeting,  and  sent  to  prison.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Leicester 
that  this  was  not  the  time  to  bring  for- 
ward such  a  measure.  It  was  very  well 
known  that  if  the  Government  brought  it 
forward  at  the  time  of  their  most  lament- 
able administrative  failure  which  brought 
them  into  such  universal  ridicule,  there 
was  not  an  hon.  Gentleman  on  the  Minis- 
terial side,  except  those  occupying  the 
Treasury  Bench,  who  would  -  have  sup- 
ported it.  [••Oh!"]  Now,  when  the 
matter  had  toned  down,  was  not  that 
the  time  to  ask  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pass  such  a  measure?  He  trusted 
the  House  would  reject  this  Bill ;  if  it 
passed  it  he  was  sure  that  in  the  new 
House  a  Motion  would  be  made  for  its  re- 
peal ;  if  he  were  returned  he  would  move 
that  Motion  himself,  and  he  was  sure  it 
would  be  carried  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

Mb.  J.  HARDY  said,  all  sensible  people 
with  whom  he  had  conversed  held  that 
these  meetings  were  idle  and  mischievous. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Leicester  (Mr.  Taylor) 
said  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  put  down 
public  discussion.  He  would  not  deny  that 
be  said  so. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOR:  I  do  deny  it. 

Mr.  J.  HARDY :  Then  you  will  deny 
anything.     [''Order!  "] 

Mr.  OTWAY :  I  rise  to  Order. 

Mb.  J.  HARDY :  He  is  returned 
by  the  refuse  of  a  large  constituency. 
['•  Order ! "] 

Mb.  OTWAY :  I  rise  to  Order,  Sir.  I 
move  that  the  words  of  the  hon.  Member 
be  taken  down. 
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Mr.  .speaker  :  The  bon.  Member 
has  used  an  expression  wbicb  is  not  in 
Order.  He  has  stated  that  the  bon.  Mem- 
ber is  returned  by  tbe  refuse  of  a  large ' 
eonstituency.  When  an  bon.  Member  has  | 
been  duly  returned  to  this  House  that  is 
not  a  proper  way  of  describing  bis  return. 

Mb.  J.  HAKDY  :  I  only  meant  that 
the  bon.  Gentleman  included  such  among 
bis  supporters.     [*•  Order ! "] 

Mb.  monk  :  I  rise  to  Order.  I  ask 
you,  Sir,  whether  the  bon.  Gentleman  has 
withdrawn  the  expression  be  used  ? 

Mb.  speaker  :  I  understand  the  bon. 
Gentleman  to  say  he  accepts  the  Rule  of 
Order  laid  down. 

Mb.  J.  HARDY:  I  do  withdraw  it, 
and  I  am  sorry  for  having  used  it.  He 
denied  that  this  Bill  was  intended  to  put 
down  public  discussion.  Only,  when  it 
was  remembered  that  this  metropolis  in- 
cluded 3,000,000p  and  that  the  roughs 
were  estimated  at  50,000,  if  they  were  to 
be  tbe  camp  followers  of  every  meeting 
that  was  held,  he  thought  it  was  a  pity 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  trample 
down  and  destroy  the  Parks  which  it  cost 
the  country  so  many  thousands  a  year  to 
maintain.  He  bad  no  doubt  that,  if  al- 
lowed on  Primrose  Hill,  the  meetings 
would  die  out  as  they  did  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  where  it  was  disgusting  to  see  the 
way  in  which  tbe  monuments  were  tram- 
pled under  foot.  As  to  the  right  of  public 
discussion,  he  went  to  tbe  Reform  League 
meeting  in  May  last,  and  there  certainly 
was  a  great  collection  of  people,  but  not 
one  man  in  fifty  took  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions that  were  going  on.  The  people 
were  walking  over  the  Park,  and  he  would 
allow  that  everything  was  carried  on 
most  orderly.  He  believed  the  Reform 
League  were  in  very  great  fear  lest  any- 
thing disorderly  should  happen,  and  ac- 
cordingly brought  the  proceedings  to  a 
conclusion  as  speedily  as  possible.  It  was 
simply  ridiculous  to  think  of  discussing 
any  question  in  an  arena  like  Hyde  Park. 

Mb.  SAMUDA  said,  the  right  bon. 
Gentleman  who  introduced  the  Bill  had 
spoken  of  Amendments  of  which  the 
Bouse  had  no  knowledge.  [Mr.  Gathobne 
Habby  :  They  have  been  on  the  table  for 
a  fortnight.]  No  bon.  Member  seemed  to 
know  anything  about  them.  He  thought 
the  most  serious  objection  to  the  Bill  was 
that  power  was  given  to  hold  public  meet- 
ings if  the  consent  of  the  Government  had 
been  previously  obtained,  while  no  such 
meetings  could  be  held  if  the  consent  were  , 
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withheld.  Unquestionably,  tbe  holding 
of  public  meetings  in  the  Parks  was  a 
great  evil ;  but  it  was  like  many  other 
necessary  evils  in  the  country.  In  bis 
opinion,  it  was  particularly  objectionable 
that  the  Government  should  have  tbe 
power  of  preventing  meetings  which  might 
be  unfavourable  to  them,  believing  that 
public  meetings  formed  a  safety  valve  cal- 
culated to  prevent  national  misfortunes. 

Mr.  darby  GRIFFITH  asked  some 
information  from  the  First  Commissioner 
of  Works  as  to  the  time  when  the  Hyde 
Park  railings  would  be  finished,  and  who 
the  contractor  for  them  was?  Tbe  an- 
nouncement that  the  railings  would  not 
be  completed  until  tbe  end  of  next  Ses- 
sion appeared  to  have  created  great  dis* 
satisfaction. 

Sib  GEORGE  GREY  said,  the  House 
considered  tbe  question  at  this  disadvan- 
tage^-tbat  they  were  discussing  a  Bill  on 
the  second  reading  without  having  in 
their  hands  the  precise  terms  wbicb  the 
Home  Secretary  had  expressed  bis  readi- 
ness to  make.  He  knew  that  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  right  bon.  Gentleman,  but 
arose  from  a  technicality  ;  but  it  was  de- 
sirable that  bon.  Members  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  understanding  tbe  whole 
matter  distinctly.  It  was  most  desirable 
that  the  power  should  exist  of  preventing 
these  Parks  being  so  appropriated  as  to 
interfere  with  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  supported  at  considerable  expense. 
He  trusted  that  the  right  bon.  Gentleman 
would,  in  the  event  of  the  Bill  being  read 
a  second  time,  consent  to  its  being  com- 
mitted pro  Jformd,  in  order  that  bon. 
Members  might  have  time  to  consider  its 
provisions.  On  that  condition  he  should  vote 
in  favour  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  GATHORNE  HARDY  was  will- 
ing  to  assent  to  tbe  proposal  of  tbe  right 
bon.  Baronet. 

Mb.  DENMAN  said,  he  hoped  it  would 
be  thoroughly  understood  that  that  under- 
taking went  further  than  mere  words.  It 
was  necessary  to  say  this,  because  it  was 
sometimes  remarked  that  those  who  bad 
assented  to  tbe  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
without  a  discussion  were  pledged  to  its 
principles. 

Question  put,  "  That  the  word  '  now  ' 
stand  part  of  the  Question." 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  181  ;  Noea 
64 :  Majority  117. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitUd 
for  To-fnorrota,  at  Twelve  of  tbe  dock. 
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SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE 
(SCOTLAND)  BILL.— QUESTION. 

SiE  ANDREW  AGNEW  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he 
would  order  the  Scotch  Reform  Bill,  when 
committed  pro  formdt  to  be  re-printed  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  Session,  as  in  its  pre- 
sent form  great  misapprehension  would 
exist  about  it  in  Scotland  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER promised  to  place  the  Bill  on  the 
Paper  for  Monday ;  and,  without  intending 
to  proceed  with  it  in  Committee,  would 
do  as  the  hon.  Baronet  wished,  if  possible. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

SUPPLY—CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 
Supply  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
(1.)  Question  again  proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £24,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  dlst 
day  of  March  1668,  for  Bounties  on  Slaves,  and 
^.'onnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  incurred  for  the 
Support  and  Conveyance  of  Captured  Negroes, 
and  for  other  Charges  under  the  Acts  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade.'* 

Mr.  DAEBY  GRIFFITH  suggested, 
that  granting  bounties  might  be  an  induce- 
ment to  make  captures  rather  rashly.  He 
hoped  that,  as  the  African  slave  trade 
"was  nearly  extinct,  some  reduction  might 
be  made  in  the  expenses. 

Mb.  E.  C.  EGEKTON  admitted  that 
very  large  sums  had  been  expended  for 
the  suppression  of  the  traffic,  which,  he 
was  happy  to  say,  was  now  decreasing,  so 
that  the  expenditure  had  not  been  fruit- 
less. He  hoped  that  his  hon.  Friend 
would  not  be  too  hard  on  Her  Majesty's 
officers  if  they  seized  vessels  which  they 
thought  were  to  be  employed  in  the  carry- 
ing on  of  the  slave  trade. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  observed,  that  it  was 
a  most  difficult  duty  which  the  officers 
engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
trade  had  to  perform,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  constant  watchfulness  of  our  cruisers 
that  the  infamous  traffic  could  be  pre- 
Tented.    If  the  Government  relaxed  the 


very  necessary  precautions  which  were 
now  taken  there  would  probably  be  a  la- 
mentable increase  of  the  trade. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LUSK  had  no  objection 
to  payment  by  results,  but  the  results  of 
the  last  fifty  years  were  very  small  indeed. 
According  to  the  statistics  which  he  had 
before  him  the  health  of  the  seamen  on 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  appeared  to  be 
very  little  lower  than  it  was  upon  the 
home  station.  In  conclusion  the  hon. 
Member  moved  that  the  Vote  be  reduced 
by  £5,000. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £19,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  3l8t 
day  of  March  1868,  for  Bounties  on  Slaves,  and 
Tonnage  Bounties,  for  Expenses  incurred  for  the 
Support  and  Conveyance  of  Captured  Negroes, 
and  for  other  Charges  under  the  Acts  for  the 
Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade."— ("-A^r.jLtaib.) 

Me.  darby  GRIFFITH  said,  that 
the  system  of  bounties  appeared  to  be  a 
sort  of  blood  money,  which  was  hardly 
reconcilable  with  the  honourable  profes- 
sion of  arms. 

Me.  henry  SEYMOUR  thought  that, 
the  whole  question  of  the  position  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  method  employed  for 
its  suppression,  required  the  consideration 
of  the  Qovernment.  The  system  of  boun- 
ties was  good  years  ago,  when  large 
numbers  of  slaves  were  exported,  but 
there  was  now  no  market  for  them,  except 
in  the  dominions  of  our  allies,  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  and  the  Pacha  of  Egypt.  There 
was  no  market  for  slaves  any  longer  in 
Cuba,  and  therefore  the  trade  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  must  die  out.  There  was 
no  justification  for  keeping  some  of  our 
best  ships  and  officers,  and  sacrificing  the 
lives  of  our  seamen  on  the  worst  station 
to  which  the  British  navy  was  sent,  if 
there  were  no  slaves  there.  The  slave 
trade,  however,  was  still  being  largely 
carried  on  from  the  interior  of  Africa 
across  the  Red  Sea  and  into  the  dominions 
of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  some  change 
was  consequently  necessary  in  the  means 
we  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  the 
traffic  in  that  quarter.  He  should  like  to 
see  the  Consulate  revived  at  Khartoum. 

Mb.  CHILDERS  thought  that  a  very 
considerable  reduction  in  the  strength  of 
the  squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
might  now  be  made*  At  the  same  time 
he  was  bound  to  say  that  the  hon.  Member 
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for  Finsbury  was  not  accurate  in  the  state* 
mcnt  he  made  with  regard  to  the  compa- 
rative mortality  on  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
on  the  home  station.  The  deaths  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  57  per  1,000  anna- 
ally  ;  and  the  deaths  on  the  home  station 
were  5  per  1,000  annually.  It  was  well 
known  that  the  coast  of  Africa  was  fright- 
fully dangerous.  If  the  men  were  to 
forego  their  bounties  and  prize  money, 
fresh  conditions  as  to  the  engagement  and 
entry  of  seamen  would  have  to  be  made. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  observed,  that  the 
existence  of  the  squadron  was  the  reason 
why  slaves  were  not  now  sent  to  Cuba. 
There  were  slave  brokers,  however,  there 
still,  and  some  of  the  Spanish  officials 
were  willing  to  take  bribes  to  allow  the 
slaves  to  be  landed.  It  always  paid  in 
Cuba  to  buy  slaves,  because  the  climate 
was  BO  bad  for  them  they  soon  died  out, 
and  the  practice  now  was  to  work  them 
out,  and  to  renew  the  stock  by  tfresh  sup- 
plies when  they  could  be  obtained. 

3Ik.  henry  SEYMOUR  thought  that 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Member  must 
apply  to  a  state  of  things  which  existed  in 
Cuba  two  or  three  years  ago,  but  which 
had  since  been  much  changed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  movement  now  going  on  to 
liberate  the  slaves.  The  price  of  them 
had  consequently  gone  down  enormously. 

Me.  LABOUCHERE  said,  if  there  was 
a  liberation  movement  going  on,  it  would 
be  well  to  wait  until  it  had  taken  place, 
before  discontinuing  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade. 

Mk.  Alberman  LUSK  said,  that  if  the 
coast  of  Africa  were  so  extremely  un- 
healthy, that  circumstance  constituted  a 
reason  for  discontinuing  the  squadron. 

Sib  JOHN  HAY  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract, 
as  to  the  relative  mortality  of  sailors  on 
the  African  coast  and  on  the  home  sta- 
tion ;  and  explained  the  small  number  of 
captures  of  slaves  by  stating  that  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  squadron  now  generally  pre- 
vented the  slaves  from  being  embarked. 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  he  looked  for- 
ward with  some  confidence  to  a  not  dis- 
tant period  when  the  squadron  would  be- 
come unnecessary.  What  had  taken  place 
in  the  United  States  had  struck  a  very 
heavy  blow  at  the  system  of  slavery,  and 
he  was  bound  to  say  from  all  he  heard, 
even  as  to  Cuba  itself,  there  was  a  change 
of  feeling,  and  people  had  begun  to  doubt 
the  policy  or  expediency  of  bringing  in 
fresh  negroes  there.  At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  suddenly 
Mr.  Childer9 


or  at  one  blow  to  take  away  the  estab- 
lishment on  the  African  coast.  By  doing 
that  we  should  place  a  great  temptation 
in  the  way  of  those  persons  who,  at  this 
moment,  were  beginning  to  see  the  mis- 
take of  their  system,  and  to  adopt  a  better 
one.  He  was  as  favourable  as  any  one  to 
the  reduction  of  the  squadron;  at  the 
same  time,  we  were  bound  by  treaties  on 
the  subject,  and  any  violent  transition  was 
certainly  not  expedient. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
(2.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £6.450,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  oornpleto  the  sura  neoeuary  to 
defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course  of 
payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day 
of  March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
the  Mixed  Commissions  established  ander  the 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  sappressing  the 
TrafBo  in  Slaves." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,450,  be  granted 
to  Tier  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary  to 
defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  coarse  of 
pnyment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst  day 
of  March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses  of 
the  Mixed  Commissions  established  under  the 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  suppressing  the 
Traffic  in  Slaves."— (-Mr.  Childert.) 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  again  proposed*. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question 
proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,750,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and  Expenses 
of  the  Mixed  Commissions  established  under  the 
Treaties  with  Foreign  Powers  for  suppressing  thtt 
Traffic  in  Slaves/'--{ifr.  ChiUUrt,) 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

(3.)  £124,188,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Consuls  abroad. 

Mb.  monk  asked  whether  the  offices 
of  Consul  General  and  the  Judge  of  the 
Consular  Court  at  Constantinople  had  been 
merged  into  one  ?  He  also  inquired  if  the 
fees  of  certain  small  Consulships  were  still 
retained  by  the  Consuls,  or  whether  they 
were  paid  into  the  Treasury  and  the  Con- 
suls  remunerated  by  a  salary  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  in  the  case 
of  all  Consulates  which  had  become  vacant 
since  the  change  of  system  as  regarded 
payment,  the  fees  were  received  by  the 
Treasury  and  the  Consuls  were  paid  by 
salary.  Since  1860  the  fees  received  by 
the  Treasury  had  increased  from  £4,400 
to  very  nearly  £18;000.  Consuls  appointed 
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before  the  change  was  made  continued  to 
be  paid  in  part  by  fees. 

Mr.  LABOXJCHERE  called  attention 
to  the  present  system  of  paying  clerks  in 
the  Foreign  Office,  who  acted  as  agents 
to  the  Consuls,  a  certain  percentage  on 
their  salaries.  It  was  very  much  objected 
to  by  the  Consular  service,  and  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  it  abolished  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Under  it  between 
£4,000  and  £5,000  a  year  found  its  way 
into  the  pockets  of  certain  clerks  in  the 
Foreign  Office. 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  he  had,  to  a 
certain  extent,  investigated  the  subject 
with  a  view  to  an  alteration,  but  as  yet  he 
had  not  been  able  to  see  his  way  clear  to 
do  so.  It  was  not  a  system  it  would  be 
desirable  to  establish  if  it  did  not  already 
exist.  He  did  not  find,  however,  that  it 
was  so  unpopular  as  the  hon.  Member 
bad  represented.  Some  of  the  Consuls 
considered  it  a  convenience  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  he  believed  that  complaints 
against  it  were  few.  It  was  a  complicated 
matter,  and  he  could  give  no  pledge  except 
that  he  would  examine  it  again  in  the 
Kecess. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(4.)  £103,983,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Services  in  China,  Japan  and  Siam. 

Mb.  Alderman  LUSK  complained  that 
the  establishments  in  these  countries  cost 
a  much  larger  sum  than  they  ought  to 
do,  some  of  the  salaries  which  were  paid 
being  very  great. 

Lord  STANLEY:  No  doubt  these 
services  in  China  and  Japan  are  highly 
paid  for ;  but  the  Estimate  has  been  gone 
through  over  and  over  again,  and  care- 
fully revised,  and  I  think  I  can  affirm 
that  the  scale  at  which  salaries  are  now 
paid  is  more  a  matter  of  necessity  than  of 
choice.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Chinese  coast  is  one  of  the  most  unhealthy 
to  which  a  man  can  be  sent;  the  mortality 
is  great.  There  is  the  competition  of  mer- 
cantile houses,  which  in  effect  fixes  the 
minimum  of  possible  salary.  There  is  the 
necessity  of  residing  in  a  remote  and  dis- 
agreeable country.  There  is  the  necessity 
of  studying  the  language,  which  is  a 
labour  no  man  will  undertake  except  with 
the  assurance  of  being  employed.  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  inevitable  that  work  in 
China  should  be  paid  for  more  expensively 
than  elsewhere. 

Yote  agreed  to. 

(5.)  £26|000,  to  complete  the  sum  for 


Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts,  Extraordi- 
nary Expenses. 

Mr.  CHILDEKS  asked  whether  the 
time  had  not  now  come  for  placing  the 
whole  expenses  in  connection  with  foreign 
embassies  in  the  annual  Estimates  ?  There 
may  have  been  good  reasons  for  the  Civil 
List  arrangements  in  former  times  ;  but, 
now  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Foreign 
Office  expenditure  was  voted,  there  ap« 
peared  no  reason  why  the  whole  should 
not  be.  Besides,  he  saw  no  difference  be- 
tween the  salaries  of  Ministers  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Lord  STANLEY  supposed  the  Com- 
mittee would  not  expect  him  to  give  a  de- 
finite answer  to  this  question  at  once.  It 
would  be  reasonable  for  him  to  ask  the 
same  question  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Childers)  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
a  position  to  make  the  change  he  asked 
for.  He  was  quite  ready,  however,  to 
examine  into  the  matter  at  some  future 
time,  as  it  was  a  very  fair  proposition  to 
make.  But  it  was  clear  that  the  Foreign 
Office  might  take  credit  to  itself  for  the 
way  in  which  expenditure  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  been  kept  down  during  the  last 
five- and- twenty  years.  Our  diplomatists 
were  not  more  highly  paid  than  during 
the  last  generation,  although  the  price  of 
living  had  risen  throughout  Europe,  pro- 
bably not  le^  than  30  or  40  per  cent. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  remarked  that 
the  reason  these  items  did  not  appear  on 
the  Estimates  was  that  formerly  they 
were  paid  out  of  the  Civil  List  of  the 
Sovereign.  He  thought  good  reason  ex- 
isted for  doing  away  with  the  anomaly 
complained  of.  What  reason  was  there 
for  an  Embassy  at  Wiirtemberg  or  at 
Dresden  ?  When  he  was  at  Dresden  he 
found  that  the  Ambassador  had  positively 
nothing  to  do ;  and  being  curious  to  see 
when  anything  had  been  done,  he  searched 
the  archives  and  found  that  the  last  des- 
patch home  had  been  written  in  1819. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(6.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

**  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding,  £26,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  earn  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  in  course 
of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on  the  Slst 
day  of  March  1868,  for  Special  Missions,  Diplo* 
matio  Outfits,  and  Conveyance  and  Entertain- 
ment of  Colonial  Officers  and  others." 

Mb.  POLLARD-URQUHART  objected 
to  the  excessive  item  of  £6,610  for  Mr. 
Rassam's  mission  to  Abyssinia.  A  friend 
of  his  had  lived  in  Abyssinia  for  three 
years,  and  it  had  cost  him  only  £1|000« 
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Ms.  Alderman  LTJSK  said,  it  would 
be  better  if  some  items  of  expenditure  were 
not  particularized.  It  would  be  unplea- 
sant to  the  feelings  of  some  persons  to 
contrast  the  item  ''Expenses  of  investing 
the  Kings  of  Portugal  and  Denmark  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  with  the  Order  of 
the  Garter,  £2,537  3*.  10(?/*  with  the 
next  to  it,  which  set  down  £17  16«.  9i. 
for  inTosting  the  Bey  of  Tunis  with  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Bath. 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  thought  that 
special  missions  to  carry  out  Orders  to 
foreign  potentates  were  relics  of  the  past 
that  ought  to  be  put  an  end  to. 

Suft  J.  CLARKE  JERVOISE  moved 
to  reduce  the  Vote  by  the  item  of 
£1,728  9«.  9(f.,  the  expenses  of  the 
**  British  Medical  Commission  on  Cholera 
at  Constantinople."  It  was  very  doubtful 
whether  it  was  wise  to  appoint  this  Com- 
mission, and  as  they  had  made  no  Eeport, 
the  House  had  no  knowledge  from  any 
results  whether  they  had  been  to  Con- 
stantinople at  all. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'^  That  the  Item  of  £1,728  9«.  9d.,  for  Expenses 
of  British  Medical  Commission  on  Cholera  at 
Constantinople  be  omitted  from  the  proposed 
Vote." — {Sir  J".  Clarke  Jervoue.) 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  the  Commission 
was  appointed  before  he  came  into  office. 
As  the  East  was  the  part  of  the  world 
from  which  the  cholera  proceed  to  Western 
Europe,  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  a  Sanitary  Commission  to  Constanti- 
nople would  be  useful.  The  Commission 
had  not  been  idle,  for  he  had  received 
from  time  to  time  voluminous  Reports  from 
it.  Before  the  end  of  the  Session  he 
should  be  prepared  to  lay  everything  on 
the  table.  At  all  events,  the  members  of 
the  Commission  who  had  been  sent  out 
having  done  their  work,  it  would  be  ab- 
surd now  to  refuse  to  pay  what  had  been 
promised  them. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  believed  that  the 
Commission  was  sent  out  at  the  request  of 
the  Turkish  Government. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(7.)  £1,658,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Third  Secretaries  to  Embassies. 

(8.)  £23,000.  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Temporary  Commissions. 

(9.)  £23,410,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Patent  Law  Expenses. 

(10.)  Motion  made,. and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

Mr.  Pollard'  Urquhart 


"  That  a  sam,  not  exceeding  £11,667,  be  granted 
to  Iler  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum  necessary 
to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come  la  course  of 
payment  daring  the  year  ending  on  the  SUt  day 
of  March  1868^  for  the  Salaries  and  ExpenMi  of 
the  Board  of  Fisheries  in  Scotland." 

Mb.  LAMONT  moved  that  the  Yoie  be 
reduced  by  the  sum  of  £5,771  15«.,  being 
the  amount  of  the  salaries  and  miscel- 
laneous expenses  of  the  Scottish  Fishery 
Board  for  six  months.  The  Board  had 
all  along  been  a  nest  of  jobbery,  and  had 
never  attempted  to  enforce  the  restrictiouB 
which  it  was  desirable  to  maintain. 

Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Qaestion 
proposed, 

"  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £5,895  5#.,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  to  complete  the  sum 
necessary  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will  come 
in  coarse  of  payment  during  the  year  ending  on 
the  81st  day  of  March  1868,  for  the  Salaries  and 
Expenses  of  the  Board  of  Fisheries  in  Sootland." 
—{Mr.  Lamont.) 

Sib  graham  MONTGOMERY  looked 
upon  the  Amendment  as  a  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Scotch  Fishery  Board*  the 
duties  of  which  would  not  be  so  heavy  as 
they  had  been  in  consequence  of  an  Act 
recently  passed,  but  it  would  still  have 
important  functions  to  discharge.  Long 
line  and  seine  net  fishermen  were  con- 
stantly interfering  with  each  other,  and 
the  Fishery  Board  were  better  able  to 
regulate  such  matters  than  officers  of  the 
navy  or  any  other  authorities.  He  thought 
that  the  fisheries  of  Scotland  had  very 
much  benefited  by  the  action  of  the 
Board. 

Mb.  Aldebicak  LUSK  was  of  opinion 
that,  after  the  legislation  which  had  taken 
place,  the  Fishery  Board  was  of  no  use 
at  all.  He  hoped  there  would  be  some 
reduction  in  the  future  charge  under  this 
head. 

Mb.  BLAEJl  supported  the  Vote.  The 
Board  had  done  good  work  in  the  promo- 
tion of  the  fisheries  in  Scotland.  This 
had  been  shown  very  distinctly  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Primrose,  the  secretary  of 
the  Fishery  Board,  before  the  Committee 
of  which  he  was  a  member*  and  he  was 
much  surprised  that  two  Scotchmen  were 
found  to  oppose  the  Vote. 

Mb.  lamont  admitted,  that  the  Scotch 
fisheries  had  prospered,  but  not  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  action  of  the  Board,  but 
rather  in  spite  of  it. 

Mb.  BJJ^T  said,  that  if  the  Board  werq 
abolished  it  would  be  necessary  to  repeal 
several  Acts  of  Parliament. 
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Sm  GBAHAM  MONTGOMEBT  de- 
fended  the  Fishery  Board,  which  had  heen 
most  effective  and  successfal. 

Motion,  hy  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

(11.)  £39,948,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Dues  payahle  under  Treaties  of  Recipro- 
city. 

(12.)  £1,700,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Inspection  of  Corn  Beturns. 

Mb.  bead  said,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  com  having  passed  through  three  or 
four  hands  hefore  its  price  was  returned, 
the  averages  considerahly  exceeded  the 
price  received  by  the  growers.  It  would 
be  preferable  if  the  dealers  were  only  to 
return  the  price  they  paid  to  the  actual 
growers,  and  not  that  which  tbey  paid  the 
intermediate  dealers. 

Mb.  hunt  expressed  a  hope  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Norfolk  would  commu- 
nicate with  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  with  the  view  of  suggesting  a 
remedy  for  the  evil  complained  of. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

(13.)  £550,  Boundary  Survey,  Ireland. 

(14.)  £416,  Publication  of  Brehon  Laws, 
Ireland. 

Mb.  monk  asked  when  this  publication 
would  be  completed  ? 

Mb.  HCJNT  replied  that  it  would  occupy 
thirteen  volumes,  two  of  which  would  be 
published  every  year. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(15.)  Motion  made,  and  Question  pro- 
posed, 

*<  That  a  sum,  not  exceeding  £2,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 
oome  in  course  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending 
on  the  Slst  day  of  March  1868,  for  encouraging 
the  cultiyation  of  Flax  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland." 

Mb.  Aldebhan  LUSK  objected  to  this 
Yote,  which  was  wrong  in  principle.  It 
looked  like  a  bribe  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land. Unless  the  Government  would  give 
him  a  pledge  to  reduce  it  by  £1,000  next 
year,  he  would  move  an  Amendment. 

Mjt.  MAGUIEE  hoped  the  Government 
would  not  be  deterred  from  continuing  the 
grant  which  was  not  of  the  nature  of  a 
bribe  ;  it  was  simply  an  expenditure  in- 
curred in  order  to  teach  the  people  a  for- 
gotten trade,  from  which  the  country 
would  hereafter  profit.  There  were  several 
thousands  of  acres  in  Munster  already 
dedicated  to  the  growth  of  flax,  and  in 


Cork  city  at  that  moment  there  were 
20,000  spindles  at  work. 

Mb.  hunt  submitted  that  in  the  pre* 
sent  state  of  Ireland  it  was  most  important 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  flax  io  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  in 
the  North,  where  it  had  conferred  so  many 
benefits  on  the  country. 

Mb.  Aldeuman  LUSK  insisted  that  the 
Yote  was  indefensible,  and  very  much  like 
a  job;  he  moved  that  it  be  reduced  to 
£1,000. 

Motion  made,  and  Question, 

"  That  a  ram,  not  exceeding  £1 ,000,  be  granted 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  defray  the  Charge  which  will 
come  in  coarse  of  payment  daring  the  year  ending 
on  the  31  St  day  of  March  1868,  for  encouraging 
the  Oultivation  of  Flax  in  the  South  and  West  of 

IreUnd."— (^'•-  -2^*) 

Mb.  Aldebman  SALOMONS  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  press  his  Amend- 
ment, as  he  would  probably  stand  alone. 

Motion  put,  and  negatived. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

(16.)  £780,  Malta  and  Alexandria  Tele- 
graph and  Telegraph  Companies. 

(17.)  £10,000,  Collection  of  Agricul- 
tural Statistics,  Great  Britain. 

Mb.  bead  asked  when  the  Beturns 
for  the  present  year  would  be  published, 
and  why  the  number  of  horses  in  Great 
Britain  was  not  returned  as  was  the  case 
in  Ireland?  He  thought  the  Beturns 
should  be  made  more  trustworthy  than  at 
present,  and  include  the  correct  acreage  of 
the  crops  cultivated. 

Mb.  NEVILLE  -  GBENVILLE  asked 
whether  the  Beturns  were  all  filled  up  ? 

Mb.  BBADT  said,  an  experienced 
farmer  had  told  him  that  the  Beturns 
were  useless,  and  that  they  would  continue 
to  be  so  unless  made  compulsory. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  the  Beturns  woxild 
no  doubt  be  more  complete  if  they  were 
made  compulsory  instead  of  voluntary ; 
but  there  was  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way 
of  making  them  compulsory.  This  ar- 
rangement might,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  experimental  at  present.  Since  the 
cattle  disease,  however,  the  farmers  had 
been  more  ready  to  make  the  Beturns; 
but,  as  they  were  not  yet  in  the  form  to 
be  published,  he  could  not  say  whether 
they  were  more  complete. 

Sib  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  wished  to 
know,  whether  the  police  could  not  be 
employed  in  England  and  Scotland  as 
they  were  in  Ireland  in  collecting  this 
information? 
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Mb.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
Irish  constabulary  "were  a  very  dififerent 
body  from  the  English  police.  He  did 
not  think  the  farmers  of  England  and 
Scotland  would  like  to  receive  visits  from 
the  police  in  the  place  of  the  officers  of 
Inland  Revenue,  who  now  obtained  the 
statistics.  It  took  some  time  to  get  these 
Returns  in  and  to  reduce  them  to  a  tabu- 
lar form ;  but  all  depended  on  the  willing- 
ness of  the  persons  concerned  to  supply 
the  information.  The  attempt  to  obtain 
these  statistics  was  only  made  two  years 
ago,  and  it  was  still  to  be  regarded  as  an 
experiment. 

Mr.  HEAD  wished  to  know,  why 
horses  were  not  included  ? 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  believed  that 
the  Returns  this  year  included  more  par- 
ticulars than  last  year,  and  it  might  be 
possible  another  year  to  obtain  particulars 
of  horses.  The  reason  why  they  were 
not  included  was,  that  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  proceed  by  steps. 

In  answer  to  Mr.  OoLnNST, 

Mr.  STEPHEN  CAVE  said,  that  the 
expenses  of  the  statistics  were  pretty 
equally  divided  between  the  officers  of 
Inland  Revenue  and  the  postage  and 
printing  of  the  Returns.  The  officers  of 
Inland  Revenue  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
time,  and  incurred  considerable  expense, 
in  obtaining  these  Returns. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(18.)  £791,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
the  Household  of  the  late  Eling  of  the 
Belgians. 

(19.)  £791,  to  complete  the  sum  for 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  formerly  defrayed 
from  Civil  Contingencies. 

Mb.  MONK  said,  he  observed  an  item 
in  the  Vote  for  £400  for  Ross's  Farlia- 
mentary  Record,  He  presumed  that  was 
the  publication  which  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Library.  If  so,  he  thought  it  was  a 
very  inexpensive  periodical,  probably  not 
costing  more  than  5*.  or  10«.  for  the  Ses- 
sion. He  wished  to  know,  how  many 
copies  were  necessary  for  the  public  de- 
partments? He  should  scarcely  think 
£400  necessary  for  it,  as  it  contained 
remarkably  little  information. 

Mr.  hunt  said,  that  the  arrangement 
for  this  work  was  made  a  few  years  ago. 
In  consequence,  he  believed,  of  a  memorial 
presented  to  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  by 
a  large  number  of  Members  of  the  House, 
there  had  been  a  Vote  towards  Mr.  Ross's 
Farliamentary  Record,  it  being  supposed 
that  the  sale  would  not  cover  the  expenses 
Sir  Colman  ffLogKlm 


of  the  publication.  At  that  time  arrange- 
ments were  made,  he  believed,  for  sup- 
plying 200  copies  for  the.  public  depart- 
ments. He  was  not  certain  as  to  the  num- 
ber ;  but  that  arrangement  had  continued 
ever  since 

Sib  colman  O'LOGHLEN  said,  that 
this  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  periodi- 
cal publications  they  had  in  connection 
with  Parliamentary  reports.  He  took  much 
trouble  in  looking  up  Parliamentary  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  always  to  the  Parliament' 
ary  Record  to  which  persons  first  referred 
to  find  what  they  wanted.  Its  price  was 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  great  expense 
attending  its  production ;  in  its  having 
to  be  entirely  re-printed  weekly,  as  the 
Session  progressed,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
necessary  information  required  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  the  publica- 
tion  was  brought  under  the  attention  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  strong  recommenda- 
tion of  a  number  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  gentlemen  connected  with  the 
public  departments,  whose  acquaintance 
with  Parliamentary  business  had  been 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  simple  but  satis- 
factory publication  that  went  on  through- 
out the  Session.  It  was  essential  to  the 
public  Departments  that  they  should  have 
a  certain  number  of  copies ;  and  be  was 
bound  to  say  that  he  thought  this  was  a 
very  economical  expenditure  for  a  purpose 
of  this  kind.  He  wished  to  know,  what 
the  Government  intended  to  do  with  re- 
gard to  a  small  Committee  appointed 
some  time  ago  to  examine  into  the  system 
under  which  fees  were  received  and  ac- 
counted for,  especially  on  appointments  ? 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  referred  to  the  expense 
for  robes,  collars,  badges,  &o.,  for  the 
Knights  of  the  several  Orders,  and  thought 
that  that  item  ought  to  be  included  in  the 
investigation  which  the  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  desired  to  be  instituted. 

Sib  colman  O'LOGHLEN  noticed 
an  item  of  £27  2s.  for  repairs  to  the 
Speaker's  State  carriage  in  1860  and  1861, 
and  wished  to  know,  why  the  Bill  had 
remained  so  long  unpaid  ? 

Mb.  hunt  could  not  say  why  the  bill 
for  the  Speaker's  coach  was  not  paid  before. 
Perhaps  the  credit  was  good,  and  the 
coachmaker  did  not  send  in  his  account. 
A  small  Treasury  Commission  had  been 
appointed  before  the  change  of  Govern- 
ment to  inquire  respecting  fees  chai^geable 
on  appointments  to  public  offices,  and  they 
had  not  reported  before  the  change  took 
place*    A  diort  time  ago  the  right  ho&« 
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Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City,  who 
"was  on  the  Commission,  informed  him 
that  they  were*  prepared  to  make  a 
Report.  It  was  not  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, and  the  question  was,  did  it  not 
lapse  by  the  change  of  Government  ? 
Another  Commission  so  appointed  had 
lapsed,  and  it  was  arranged  that  this 
Commission  should  be  also  considered  as 
having  lapsed,  and  that  the  Gentlemen 
composing  it  should,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Government,  set  forth  what  they  were 
prepared  to  report.  That  would  be  as 
good  as  a  Beport,  and  when  received  at 
the  Treasury  would  be  carefully  considered 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  they  could 
carry  out  any  suggestion  that  had  been 
made. 

Mb.  ESMONDS  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  gentlemen  intending  to  be  called 
to  the  Bar  in  Ireland  paid  a  stamp  duty 
there,  which  was  supposed  to  be  enough  to 
cover  the  expense  of  the  stamp  required  on 
account  of  certain  necessary  attendances 
in  the  Inns  of  Court  in  England.  Never- 
theless,  the  stamp  duty  was  demanded 
from  them  in  England,  and  then  they  had 
to  go  through  some  circuitous  process  to 
get  the  money  repaid  to  them. 

Mb.  hunt  said,  he  was  not  aware  that 
that  was  the  case,  but  the  subject  would 
be  inquired  into  if  the  hon.  Member 
Bent  a  memorandum  respecting  it  to  the 
Treasury. 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  reeumed, 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  upon  Thure- 
day:  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow, 
at  Twelve  of  the  clock. 


TURNPIKE    ACTS    CONTINUANCE  BILL. 
(Mr,  Secretcary  OaHiome  Hardy,  Mr.  Selater' 

Booth.) 

[bill  232.]       SECOND   BEADINa. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

Mb.  GOLDNEY  wished  that  some  de- 
finite statement  were  made  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  on  this  subject,  and  that 
Continuance  Acts  should  be  founded  on 
some  principle.  At  present  they  were 
wholly  arbitrary. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
felt  that  this  subject  was  one  which  could 
only  be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  by  the 
Goyernmenti  and  in  a  large  and  compre- 


hensive spirit.  He  objected  to  Continu- 
ance Bills  as  a  principle.  It  would  be 
best  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time,  re- 
serving  to  the  House  power  to  alter  its 
details  at  a  future  stage.  He  should  allow 
his  own  Bill  on  the  same  subject  to  be 
withdrawn. 

Mb.  LOCKE  said,  he  would  gladly  have 
supported  a  Motion  that  this  Bill  be  read 
a  second  time  that  day  three  months. 
Turnpike  trusts  appeared  to  be  the  most 
sacred  institutions  of  the  country,  because 
there  was  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting 
rid  of  any  turnpike.  He  objected  to  these 
Continuance  Bills. 

Mb.  DODSON  hoped  that  the  time 
would  arrive  when  all  turnpikes  would  be 
swept  away,  but  until  that  time  arrived 
Turnpike  Acts  must  remain  in  force, 
otherwise,  the  roads  could  not  be  kept  in 
repair.  The  question  was  one  for  the 
Government  to  deal  with,  and  he  hoped 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
would  give  his  serious  consideration  to  the 
subject,  and  would  be  prepared  next  Ses- 
sion to  bring  in  a  Bill  dealing  with  the 
question  as  a  whole. 

Mb.  GATHOBNE  HARDY  said,  it 
might  be  desirable  to  abolish  turnpikes 
at  some  future  date;  but  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Southwark  should 
recollect  in  what  condition  most  of  the 
country  roads  were  before  the  institution 
of  turnpikes.  None  of  the  parishes  would 
have  been  able  to  afford  the  expense  of 
changing  the  roads  from  ''  soft  roads"  into 
the  excellent  highways  they  now  were. 
In  drawing  up  a  scheme  for  the  abolition 
of  turnpikes,  it  was  necessary  to  recollect 
that  parishes  had  frequently  no  interest 
whatever  in  a  road  which  passed  through 
them  for  the  accommodation  of  heavy 
traffic,  passing  perhaps  between  a  coal-pit 
and  wharf,  and  it  would  be  hard  upon 
parishes  to  compel  them  to  repair  such 
roads,  from  which  they  might  not  derive 
any  benefit  whatever.  With  regard  to  the 
loans  upon  turnpike  trusts,  Parliament 
had  dealt  with  them  as  something  more 
than  mere  temporary  arrangements  by 
providing  for  the  future  management  of 
the  interest  upon  them.  To  throw  the 
expense  of  repairing  the  roads  upon  the 
parishes  would  in  some  cases  more  than 
quadruple  the  rates  at  one  stroke.  He 
agreed  with  the  statement  that  if  the 
subject  were  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  com- 
prehensive manner  the  area  of  rating 
should  be  enlarged ;  but  he  hoped  those 
who  objected  to  the  trust  would  put 
their  objections  on  the  Paper,  so  that  he 
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could  look  up  the  Papers  in  the  cases  raised 
and  argue  the  matter  folly.  He  promised 
to  give  the  suhject  his  serious  attention 
during  the  Becess. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thwreday, 

COURTS  OF  LAW  OFFICERS  (IRELAND) 

BILL. 
(Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  l/ord  Naas.) 

[bill  178.]       THIKD  BSADIKQ. 

Order  for  Third  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  third  time." 

Sir  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  asked 
ivhat  had  been  done  with  respect  to  a 
memorial  prapng  the  Treasury  to  increase 
the  salary  of  the  Taxing  Master  of  the 
Common  Law  Courts  of  Ireland? 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  pob 
IRELAND  (Mr.  Chatteeton)  said,  the 
Returns  called  for  in  the  case  showed  that 
the  business  of  the  office  annually  de- 
creased, so  that  it  was  thought  improper 
to  make  the  increase  asked  for. 

Mr.  murphy  pointed  out  that  the 
Returns  of  business  done  were  inaccurate, 
because  only  those  cases  in  which  duty  or 
taxation  was  paid  were  returned. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  asid  passed. 

COUNTY    COURTS    ACTS    AMENDMENT 
BILL  (Lord*)— [Bill  212]. 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Clauses  1  to  4  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  (Costs  not  recoverable  in 
Superior  Courts  where  less  than  £20  on 
Contract  or  £10  on  Tort). 

Mb.  AYRTON  asked  whether  the  pro- 
visions contained  in  it  were  to  apply  to 
the  Westminster  Courts  only,  and  not  to 
other  courts  where  high  rates  of  costs  were 

in  vogue? 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  very  extensive 
inquiries  in  order  to  ascertain  in  what 
Courts  the  higher  scale  of  costs  prevailed, 
so  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to  con- 
fine the  operations  of  this  Bill  to  the 
London  Courts. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  6  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Oathome  Sardy 


Clause  7  (In  certain  Cases  Judge  of 
Superior  Courts  may  order  Cause  to  be 
tried  in  County  Court). 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  observed  that  the 
purpose  of  this  Bill  was  to  increase  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts.  There 
was  also  another  Bill  before  the  House 
providing  for  compensation  being  granted 
for  the  abolition  of  certain  ofBoes  in 
Manorial  Courts.  If  it  were  the  pleasure 
of  the  House  to  increase  the  duties  of 
these  persons,  surely  they  had  a  right  to 
present  their  claims  and  show  the  addi- 
tional duties  that  would  be  oast  upon 
them.  The  retiring  allowance  they  were 
to  receive  was  calculated  on  the  smaller 
scale  upon  which  they  were  now  remune- 
rated ;  and  if  Parliament  went  on  increas- 
ing jurisdiction  it  would  be  right  that  the 
salaries  of  the  officers  should  be  increased 
in  proportion,  and  their  retiring  allowances 
in  a  corresponding  ratio. 

Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  thought 
that  no  encouragement  should  be  given  by 
the  House  to  the  maxim,  that  if  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  re-adjust  the  duties 
of  the  officers  of  certain  Courts,  therefore 
the  salaries  should  be  re-adjusted.  It  was 
proper  that  all  officials  should  beadequately 
remunerated,  and  if  existing  remuneration 
was  inadequate,  that  might  form  a  ground 
for  seeking  an  increase  of  salary.  It  ought 
to  be  generally  understood  that  gentlemen 
who  accepted  these  offices  were  bound  to 
perform  the  duties  which  Parliament  might 
impose  upon  them.  While  he  desired  that 
they  should  be  fairly  remunerated,  he  pro- 
tested against  making  every  measure  which 
gave  them  new  jurisdiction  an  occasion  to 
increase  their  salaries. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  begged  the  Com- 
mittee  to  remember  the  restriction  of 
plaints  coming  before  the  County  Courts 
in  the  first  instance,  and  to  consider  that 
in  some  cases  a  man  was  called  upon  to 
abandon  all  private  practice. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said, 
that  the  registrars  gave  up  the  whole  of 
their  time  to  the  performance  of  their 
functions ;  but  he  agreed  with  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  that  if  Parliament  thought 
fit  to  increase  their  duties  it  was  hardly 
fair  to  come  to  that  House  and  claim  addi- 
tional salary.  Fresh  duties  were  con- 
stantly imposed  upon  the  Judges  of  the 
Superior  Courts,  but  no  claim  for  addi- 
tional  salary  was  ever  made  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  additional  duties  had 
been  thrown  upon  the  registrars,  and  the 
subject  had  been  brought  under  his  ooi>- 
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sideration  in  consequence  of  an  application 
made  by  them.  Under  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment a  discretionary  power  was  given  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  it  was  only  fair 
that  when  additional  powers  were  thrown 
upon  the  registrars  they  should  have  an 
additional  salary  if  it  were  thought  right 
by  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  give  it  to  them. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Suits  in  which  Jurisdiction 
under  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  99  may  be  ex- 
ercised). 

Mr.  AYRTON  thought  that  the  clause 
might  be  omitted.  In  point  of  fact  it 
proposed  to  exclude  the  great  body  of  the 
people  from  obtaining  justice  in  the  Supe- 
rior Courts,  and  compelled  them  to  haye  re- 
course to  the  County  Courts.  The  clause, 
in  his  opinion,  was  so  objectionable  that  he 
should  move  to  have  it  struck  out. 

Sjb  COLMAN  O'LOGHLEN  hoped 
that  the  Government  would  persevere 
with  this  clause,  believing  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  important  clauses  of  the  Bill. 
Tl;e  object  of  this  provision  was  to  prevent 
those  Mvolous  and  unfounded  claims  being 
made  which  imder  the  present  system 
were  so  often  made  the  subject  of  actions 
in  these  Courts. 

Tp  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  was  of 
opinion  that  the  clause  would  be  found  a 
usefiil  provision.  It  was  a  common  prac- 
tice in  respect  to  the  offences  named  in  the 
clause  for  an  attorney  to  bring  an  action 
for  the  plaintiff,  and  the  defendant  was 
mulcted  in  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 
as  the  plaintiff  in  many  a  case,  was  unable 
to  pay  the  costs.  The  Judge  might  be 
trusted  not  to  make  the  order  for  security, 
if  he  saw  that  there  was  reasonable  cause 
for  action. 

Mb.  AYRTON  asked  whether  the  Attor- 
ney General  would  consent  to  introduce 
into  the  clause  words  signifying  that  secu- 
rity for  costs  should  not  be  required  in 
case  the  Judge  was  satisfied  that  the  cause 
was  a  proper  one  to  be  tried  in  a  Superior 
Court  of  Law. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  con- 
sented to  the  introduction  of  the  words. 

Clause,  as  amended,  ctgreed  to. 

Clauses  1 1  to  23,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Clauses  24,  25,  and  26  postponed. 

Clauses  27  and  28,  agreed  to. 

Clause  29  (Repeal  of  so  much  of  8  d(  4 
Vujt,  c.  110  as  enables  Loans  to  be  Re- 
covered before  Justices). 


Mb.  OSBORNE  moved  the  omission  of 
this  clause,  on  the  ground  that  it  struck  at 
the  root  of  all  the  loan  societies,  which 
were  so  great  a  convenience  to  the  work- 
ing classes.  No  less  than  £500,000  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  borrowers,  from  these 
societies,  for  which  interest  was  paid  at 
the  rate  of  6  per  cent. 

The  attorney  general  con- 
sented to  the  clause  being  struck  out. 

Mb.  BRADY  said  that  the  loan  societies 
which  the  hon.  Member  had  praised  so 
much  had  been  the  ruin  of  many  an  honest 
hard-Working  artizan  as  they  extracted 
40  or  50  per  cent  from  the  borrower. 

Mb.  NEWDEG  ate  said,  if  loan  socie- 
ties were  bad  things  the  Government 
might  bring  in  a  Bill  to  abolish  them,  but 
there  was  no  necessity  for  worrying  them 
by  increasing  their  law  expenses. 

Clause  negatived. 

Clause  80  (Repeal  of  Enactments  in 
Schedule  (C). 

Me.  monk  said  that  this  clause  pro- 
posed to  abolish  the  power  of  County 
Courts  to  imprison  for  debt.  He  thought 
such  an  alteration  in  the  law  would  operate 
very  hardly  upon  the  poor,  who  would  be 
unable  to  obtain  credit  if  it  were  effected. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  entirely  misunderstood 
the  effect  of  the  clause,  which  did  not 
abolish  the  power  of  the  County  Courts  to 
imprison  for  debt. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  31  agreed  to. 

Clause  Z2  postponed. 

Clause  33  ctgreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Committee  report  Progress,  to  sit  again 
To-morrow, 

DISTRICT  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  OFFICERS 

(IRELAND)  BILL— [Bill  242.] 
(LordNaaSf  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 

COHMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  BRADY  suggested,  that  a  clause 
should  be  introduced  providing  that  the 
taxation  for  these  institutions  should  be 
divided  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Clause  2  (Power  to  Lord  Lieutenant  in 
Council  to  determine  Staff  of  Officers  and 
Servants  of  District  Lunatic  Asylum). 
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In  answer  to  Mr.  Bbadt, 

LoBD  NAAS  said,  the  question  of  taxa- 
tion did  not  in  any  way  arise  in  the  Bill, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  deal  with 
BO  large  a  question  under  it. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Appointment  of  Resident 
Medical  Superintendent  and  Visiting  Phy- 
sician and  other  OflScers  and  Servants). 

Mb.  murphy  moved  the  omission  of 
the  words  **  or  visiting  physicians."  By 
this  clause  power  was  given  to  the.  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  when  vacancies  occurred  in 
these  asylums,  to  appoint  a  resident  medical 
superintendent  or  visiting  physician.  He 
thought  the  gentry  resident  in  the  locality 
would  be  the  best  parties  to  choose  the 
name  of  the  latter  officer,  to  be  sent  to 
the  Government  for  approval. 

LoBD  NAAS  was  prepared  to  give  way 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman's  suggestion. 

Mr.  murphy  moved  an  Amendment 
to  exclude  the  district  asylum  for  the  city 
and  county  of  Cork,  with  the  view  of  pro- 
posing the  addition  of  a  clause  giving  to 
the  board  of  governors  of  that  institution 
the  power  of  appointing  their  own  officers. 

LoKD  NAAS  opposed  the  Amendment  on 
the  ground  that  the  Cork  Lunatio  Asylum 
did  not  differ  from  others  in  Ireland,  and 
therefore  ought  not  to  be  excepted. 

Mr.  murphy  would  not  trouble  the 
Committee  to  divide. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Remaining  clauses  agreed  to. 

Bill  reported ;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Friday,  and  to  be  printed, 
[BiU  269.] 

Honse  a^joomed  at  Two  o'Olock. 
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REPRESENTATION  OF    THE   PEOPLE 

BILL. 

THE  DEBATE.      PER80NAX  EXPLAKATIOF. 

The  Eakl  op  CARNARVON:  My 
Lords,  I  desire,  in  a  very  few  words,  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  noble  Friend  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough)  to 
a  statement  which,  though  I  did  not  so 
understand  him  at  the  time,  he  is  reported 
to  have  made  last  night,  but  which  I  am 
sure  he  will,  on  my  explanation,  feel  was 
not  consistent  with  the  fact.  My  noble 
Friend  the  noble  Duke,  in  the  remarks 
he  made  in  answer  to  what  had  fallen 
from  me,  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
Bill  which  was  called  '*  the  Ten  Minutes 
Bill,"  in  which  a  £6  rating  franchise  was 
proposed,  was  introduced  at  my  sugges- 
tion. My  Lords,  I  do  not  know  upon 
what  authority  the  noble  Duke  stated  this; 
but  I  wish  clearly  to  say  for  myself,  as  I 
have  said  before,  that  though  I  acquiesced 
in  the  intention  of  bringing  forward  that 
measure,  my  acquiescence  was  a  reluctant 
acquiescence ;  and  I  certainly  was  not,  in 
any  sense  or  in  any  degree,  the  author  of 
that  **  Ten  Minutes  Bill." 

The  Duke  op  MARLBOROUGH  :  What 
I  was  reported  to  have  stated  to  your 
Lordships  was,  that  the  noble  Earl  who 
has  just  addressed  us  proposed  a  Bill  which 
has  been  designated  '*  the  Ten  Minutes 
Bill."  I  was  misreported  in  that  respect. 
I  did  not  state  that  the  noble  Earl  pro- 
posed that  Bill ;  what  I  did  state  was, 
that  the  Bill  was  proposed  in  order  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  noble  Earl,  and 
those  of  his  Colleagues  who  left  Lord 
Derby's  Government,  and  consequently 
that  he  was  a  party  to  and  approved  that 
measure. 

The  Eael  op  CARNARVON:  That 
Bill,  as  I  distinctly  stated  on  a  previous 
occasion,  was  neither  in  accordance  with 
my  own  views  nor  with  the  views  of 
those  of  my  Colleagues  who  seceded  from 
the  Cabinet. 

PARLIAMENTARY   REFORM- 
REPRESENTATION   OF   THE  PEOPLE 
BILL— (No.  227.)    ( The  Earl  of  Derby,) 
SECOND   BEADINO. 
DEBATE  BESUICED.      SECOKD   mOHT. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
adjourned  Debate  on  The  Earl  Grey's 
Amendment  on  the  Motion  for  the  Second 
Reading  read;  Debate  resumed  accord- 
ingly. 
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The  Easl  op  SHAFTESBTTRT  :  My 

Xiordsy  it  is  somewhat  difficalt  to  argue 
agaiDst  a  Bill  which  we  do  oot  wish  to 
reject,  and  which  it  seems  next  to  impos- 
Bible  that  we  can  amend.  It  seems  use- 
less, moreover,  to  complain  of  a  measure 
when  we  have  no  prospect  of  any  favour- 
able result.  Nevertheless,  the  Members  of 
a  constituent  branch  of  the  Legislature  are 
bound,  I  think,  to  express  their  opinions 
upon  this  Bill — the  opinions  which  they 
sincerely  and  conscientiously  feel,  and  not 
allo^  ourselves  to  be  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  office  of  registration.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  hear  from  my  noble 
Friend,  who  propounded  this  measure, 
some  statement  of  his  views,  not  only  as 
to  its  causes,  but  as  to  its  consequences. 
I  was  anxious  that  he  should  do  some- 
thing to  allay  the  fears  that  exist,  to  calm 
the  troubles  which  prevail,  and  to  give  us 
some  assurance  that,  in  his  conviction  at 
least,  great  and  manifold  benefits  are  to 
result  to  the  country  from  the  passing  of 
this  great  act  of  legislation.  I  heard, 
however,  nothing  of  the  kind  from  him  ;  I 
heard  only  the  one  stout  assertion  that  this 
measure  was  so  Conservative  as  to  leave 
no  grounds  for  apprehension.  Now,  that 
expression  was,  I  must  say,  alike  comfort- 
ing and  astounding ;  but  when  I  listened 
to  the  speeches  of  other  Members  of  the 
Government,  who,  I  hoped,  would  supply 
the  deficiencies  of  the  noble  Earl,  I  heard 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Indeed,  the  greater 
part  of  the  debate  consisted,  with  some 
exceptions,  in  the  endeavour  to  set  up  one 
Bill  against  another,  one  Cabinet  against 
another,  one  Minister  against  another,  all 
which  had  no  bearing  on  the  great  ques- 
tion before  us — namely,  the  Bill  we  have 
to  consider,  and  all  the  mighty  conse- 
quences that  are  to  accrue  from  it  to  the 
present  and  to  future  generations.  Now, 
I  think  we  are  bound  to  look  this  question 
fully  in  the  face.  The  opinions  I  hold 
may,  no  doubt,  seem  to  some  exaggerated ; 
but  I  am  sure  that  those  opinions  are 
shared  by  many  thoughtful  and  intelligent 
men,  and  all  I  can  venture  to  say  is,  that 
they  are  the  result  of  much  thought  and 
long  experience ;  that  they  are  conscien- 
tiously and  honestly  entertained ;  and  that 
I  think  they  ought  to  be  fully  stated,  and 
as  fully  confuted.  My  Lords,  this  Bill 
comes  to  us  under  very  peculiar  circum- 
stances. It  comes  to  us  from  the  House 
of  Commons  without  a  division  upon  the 
second  reading — without  a  division  on 
the  main  principles — the  household  suf- 


frage and  the  lodger  franchise  ~ without  a 
division  upon  the  re- distribution  clauses— 
without  a  division  on  the  third  reading. 
It  is  therefore,  in  appearance,  whatever  it 
be  in  reality,  the  unanimous  expression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  as  such  entitled  to  homage  and  respect. 
It  was  elaborated  during  a  period  of  six 
months  by  the  House  of  Commons;  to  us 
will  be  allowed  for  its  consideration  about 
six  days.     It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to 
discuss  the  principle  of  the  Bill  in  its 
fullest  extent.    We  cannot  consider  all  the 
various  plans  of  Keform,  and  then  select 
the  one  best  adapted  to  the  necessities  of 
the  country.     We  are  shut  up  to  the  four 
corners  of  this  BiU,  to  say  whether  it  be 
good  or  bad ;  and  I  should  not  have  ven- 
tured to   trespass  upon   your  Lordships' 
attention  had   I   not  felt— though    this, 
perhaps,  is  one  of  the  exaggerated  opinions 
which  I  may  hold — that  this  is  one  of  the 
last  opportunities  we  shall  have  of  express- 
ing our  opinions  in  a  free  and  independent 
Parliament,  uncontrolled  by  the  presence 
of  a  powerful  democratic  assembly.    Now, 
I  do  not  entertain  any  hostility  to  Keform 
— ^very  far  from  it.      I  have  long  been  of 
opinion  that  Reform,  though  not  necessary 
for  good  government,  had  become  indis- 
pensable; indeed,  inevitable.     It  is    not 
necessary  to  enter  into  the  various  causes 
which  have  made  it  so;    but  I   readily 
admit  that  some  measure  of  Beform  was 
inevitable.     I  should  have  wished,  how- 
ever, to  proceed  more  carefully  and  gra- 
dually.    I  should  have  wished  to  hold  up 
the  suffrage  as  a  great  object  of  ambition 
to  the  working  man ;  I  should  have  wished 
to  hold   it  up  as    the   reward  of  thrift, 
honesty,  and  industry.  We  have  examples 
before  us  of  what  may  be  done  by  working 
men.    If  we  turn  to    the  Potteries,  we 
there  see  a  large  body  of  intelligent  men, 
who,  by  their  own  act,  by  their  own  thrift 
and  industry,  have  raised  themselves  to 
the  possession  of  the  suffrage.     There  are 
in  that  district  about  9,000  potters ;  men 
in  the  receipt  of  high  wages ;  and  I  am 
told  that  very  nearly  3,000  of  these  by 
their  own  industry  and  care  have  pur- 
chased their  own  freehold,  and  are  now 
living  in  their  own  houses.     Those  3,000 
working  men  by  their  own  act  have  done 
that  which  every  working  man    in  the 
receipt  of  good  wages  might  have  done 
had  he  been  so  inclined.     That  is,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  my  notion  of  Beform; 
but  I  would  have  gone  further.    I  would 
not  have  kept  the  suffrage  at  £10.    I 
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would  have  taken  it  as  low  a9  the  Bill  of 
last  year  proposed — namely,  to  £7,  and  on 
this  ground — that  though  working  men 
are  ahle,  in  many  instances,  hy  their  own 
efforts  to  reach  the  line  of  £10,  we  must 
recollect  that  there  are  differences  of  posi- 
tion. A  man  with  a  family  earning  £2 
a  week  is  not  in  the  same  position  as  a 
man  without  any  family  with  £2  a  week. 
To  meet  that  difference  I  should  have  been 
glad  to  bring  down  the  limit  to  £7,  and 
surely  the  addition  of  thousands  of  such 
men  would  be  an  honour  and  a  security 
to  the  kingdom.  In  this  respect  I  haye 
always  been  a  very  considerable  Radical. 
A  Radical  I  am  now,  and  a  Radical  I  shall 
Le  to  the  end  of  my  days.  That  of  aU 
things  which  I  most  rejoice  at  is  to  see 
the  working  man  rising  by  his  own  indus- 
try and  exertions  from  the  lowest  point 
in  the  scale  of  society  to  the  very  highest 
point ;  and  if  a  man  whom  I  had  known 
as  originally  a  chimney-sweeper  filled  the 
office  of  Prime  Minister  of  Uiis  country, 
I  should  see  in  that  one  of  the  noblest 
proofs  of  the  freedom  and  generosity  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  their  possessing 
a  breadth  and  expansion  that  we  ought  to 
assert,  in  spite  of  all  contradiction.  But 
to  proceed,  as  is  done  by  this  Bill,  to  lift 
by  the  sudden  jerk  of  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment the  whole  residuum  of  society  up  to 
the  level  of  the  honest,  thrifty,  workiug 
man,  is,  I  believe,  distasteful  to  the  working 
men  themselves.  I  am  sure  it  dishonours 
the  suffrage,  and  that  you  are  throwing  the 
franchise  broadcast  over  the  heads  of  men 
who  will  accept  it,  but  who  will  misuse 
it.  Do  not  let  us  say  anything  in  the 
spirit  of  recrimination — God  forbid  that 
I  should  speak  in  that  spirit  when  our 
nearest  and  dearest  interests  are  at  stake — 
I  have  no  charge  to  make  against  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  may  have  been  perfectly 
right  for  the  late  Government  to  introduce 
a  measure  of  that  nature  into  the  House 
of  Commons ;  it  may  have  been  perfectly 
right  for  the  present  Government  to  oppose 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  turn 
out  that  Government,  to  take  their  offices, 
and  then  to  bring  in  a  measure  ten  times 
more  sweeping ;  it  may  have  been  perfectly 
right  in  the  present  Opposition  in  the 
House  of  Commons  to  declare  that  mea- 
sure to  be  too  extreme,  and  yet  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  limi- 
tation to  it ;  but  the  measure  proposed  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  would,  at  least,  have  had 
this  one  beneficial  effect — it  would  have 
been  a  gradual   change;   it  would  have 
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given  us  something  like  breathing  time  ; 
it  would  have  given  us  time  to  accommo- 
date the  people  to  the  change  and  the 
change  to  the  people.  The  transition  might 
not  have  been  agreeable,  yet  it  would  have 
been  comparatively  easy.  But  this  mea- 
sure proceeds  in  a  rough-and-ready  way 
to  carry  us  to  the  edge  of  the  Tarpeian 
rock, — it  topples  us  over  like  criminals, 
and  future  generations  will  have  to  esti- 
mate, by  the  magnitude  of  the  fragments, 
what  were  once  the  dimensions  and  the 
glory  of  the  British  Empire.  TVe  are  brought 
to  household  suffrage  as  near  as  possible, 
pure  and  simple,  because  the  payment 
annexed  to  it  is  the  very  smallest  payment 
that  could  well  be  selected.  We  are 
told  that  the  Government  came  to  house- 
hold su&age  because  they  were  quite  sure 
to  come  to  it  at  last.  Now,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  about  that.  No  thinking  man 
conversant  with  the  state  of  things  in  this 
country,  no  man  seeing  the  progress  of 
opinion,  and  seeing  how  the  notions  of 
social  and  political  equality  are  rapidly 
developing  themselves,  could  have  had  any 
doubt  whatever  that  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time  we  must  have  come  to  the  point  at 
which  we  have  now  arrived.  But  why 
are  we  to  jump  out  of  the  window  when 
we  can  go  safely  downstairs?  Why  are 
we  to  take  all  at  once,  as  was  remarked 
by  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  peck  of  dirt 
which  should  be  diffused  over  our  whole 
life  ?  We  could  have  safely  arrived  at  the 
same  end  with  equal  contentment  to  tha 
people.  I  believe  the  measure  proposed 
by  Mr.  Gladstone,  however  extreme  it 
might  have  been  according  to  the  notions 
of  that  time,  would  have  been  accepted 
by  the  people,  and  that  they  would  have 
been  contented  with  it.  Now,  this  pre- 
sent measure  will  be  accepted,  but  not 
with  contentment;  and  this  conclusion 
will  afford  a  convincing  proof  that  no 
party  should  undertake  to  carry  those 
measures  which  they  have  long  and  per- 
sistently opposed.  It  should  be  left  to 
those  who  have  long,  ardently,  and  con- 
scientiously maintained  them ;  and  that,  I 
am  sure,  is  the  only  way  of  giving  satis- 
faction to  those  for  whose  benefit  a  mea- 
sure is  intended.  But,  then,  we  are  told 
that  household  suffrage  is  the  only  definite 
and  permanent  resting-place.  A  resting- 
place,  I  would  ask,  in  what  sense?  I 
a^ree  with  my  noble  Friend  (the  Duke  of 
Marlborough)  that  there  can  be  no  finality. 
We  are  not  contemplating  a  final  measure, 
but  only  a  short  period  of  repose.     Now, 
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I  hold  that  this  is  no  resting-place  what- 
ever. The  suffrage  is  not  an  end,  it  is 
only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  whenever 
yon  read  the  periodicals  of  the  day,  or 
listen  to  the  speeches  delivered  on  the  plat- 
form, in  every  instance  you  hear  that  the 
suffrage  now  ohtained  must  he  used  for 
definite  purposes  which  are  described  — 
purposes  that  cannot  be  reached  under  the 
existing  system.  Look,  my  Lords,  to 
what  happened  when  the  last  Eeform  Bill 
was  passed.  Was  the  suffrage  of  1832  a 
resting-place?  Was  it  not  used  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  great  remedial 
measures  which  have  been  passed  since 
that  time  ?  Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that 
the  legislation  between  1832  and  the  pre- 
sent time  has  not  been  of  the  noblest,  the 
most  beneficial  character.  Ten  thousand 
encumbrances  and  obstacles  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  country  is  deeply  in- 
debted to  that  Bill  for  what  has  been  done. 
But  the  suffrage  now  must  be  employed  on 
very  different  matters.  Between  1832 
and  the  present  time  almost  every  com- 
mercial and  political  impediment  and  diffi- 
culty has  been  removed.  There  remain 
now  but  organic  changes,  but  social  changes 
— ^the  distribution  of  property  and  the  in- 
cidence of  taxation.  These  are  serious 
matters  that  deeply  and  intimately  affect 
the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  wish  to  say  that  this  household  suffrage 
is  not  a  resting-place  even  for  the  suffrage 
itself,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  finality, 
but  even  in  the  sense  of  repose.  The 
measure  before  you  goes  a  very  great  way 
indeed,  but  the  arguments  by  which  all  the 
parts  of  it  have  been  sustained  go  a  great 
deal  further.  In  the  first  place,  I  must 
recall  to  your  Lordships'  recollection  a  fa- 
mous declaration  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two 
years  ago,  I  think,  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
a  great  declaration — that  every  man  of 
mature  age,  and  not  tainted  by  ,crime, 
had  a  moral  right  to  the  suffrage.  [Earl 
EussELL  indicated  dissent.]  Of  course,  I 
shall  withdraw  the  statement  if  incorrect, 
but  certainly  such  was  the  impression  upon 
my  mind.  [Lord  Lyttelton  :  Without 
political  danger.]  Without  political  danger. 
Yes ;  well  that  comes  very  near  the  point. 
But  last  year,  I  think,  there  was  a  decla- 
ration that  flesh  and  blood  was  entitled  to 
a  vote,  and  this  year  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  confirms  all  that  by  saying  that 
the  present  Bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
storing to  the  people  the  rights  that  have 
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been  taken  from  them.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  must  say  that  the  result  of  all  this  has 
been  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people 
— and  depend  upon  it  you  will  never  dis- 
abuse them  of  it  whatever  you  may  say  or 
do — the  notion  that  the  elective  franchise 
is  a  right  and  not  a  trust.  I  would  hardly 
trust  myself  to  say  to  what  extent  the 
issues  'of  that  notion  may  be  pushed. 
That  the  elective  franchise  was  a  trust 
was  a  doctrine  of  an  elevating  character; 
now  that  you  say  it  is  a  right,  1  cannot 
see  how  it  is  possible  to  remain  within 
the  four  comers  of  the  Bill  which  you 
have  propounded.  I  heard  last  night  a 
remark  which  comes  very  much  in  aid  of 
that  view.  My  noble  Friend  went  thus 
far ;  he  said  that  the  Bill  was  introduced 
in  order  that  there  might  be  no  class  left 
in  England  dissatisfied  with  the  suffrage 
—that  one  great  object  of  going  so  low 
was  that  no  condition  of  people  may  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  things.  Well, 
my  Lords,  having  laid  down  this  principle, 
that  the  suffrage  is  a  right,  I  hold  that 
you  have  also  laid  down  the  great  prin- 
ciple of  universal  suffrage  ;  but,  when 
you  come  to  the  lodger  franchise,  see  how 
it  will  work  upon  the  whole  system.  The 
lodger  franchise  assumes  this  principle; 
it  contemplates  the  voter  simply  as  a 
man,  and  not  as  a  man  in  connection  with 
the  duties  of  a  citizen.  It  contemplates 
the  voter  as  a  man  who,  having  a  certain 
income,  is  disposed  to  spend  a  portion  in 
a  certain  way — that  is  to  say,  £10  a  year 
for  a  room  in  which  to  lodge.  That  man 
has  none  of  the  duties  of  a  citizen  to  ful- 
fil. He  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  pay- 
ing rates,  he  has  not  to  serve  as  a  juror, 
or  discharge  any  of  the  duties  which  fall 
to  the  lot  of  the  householder  or  ratepayer. 
Just  see  how  this  will  work.  Take  it  in 
the  first  place  in  the  capital  and  the  great 
towns.  Tou  can  form  no  notion  what- 
ever of  the  numbers  that  will  be  added  to 
the  register  in  London  and  the  great  towns 
by  the  lodger  clause.  You  are  going  to 
build  in  the  dark  ;  you  are  laying  down 
a  principle  of  the  most  expansive  character, 
so  expansive  that  there  is  no  human  force 
that  wiU  be  able  to  control  it.  I  am  not 
going  to  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
statistics,  but  to  give  merely  a  few  simple 
facts.  There  is  a  district  which  I  know  con- 
taining 144  houses ;  it  now  furnishes  fifteen 
voters  to  the  register.  By  this  lodger 
franchise  there  will  be  furnished  ninety- 
seven — that  is  more  than  six  times  the  pre- 
sent number  of  voters  upon  144  houses. 
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The  Eabl  op  DERBY  :  I  beg  my  noble 
Friend's  pardon  ;  do  I  understand  him 
to  say  that  in  these  144  houses  there  are 
ninety-seven  persons  who  permanently  oc- 
cupy these  lodgings  from  year  to  year,  and 
will  therefore  be  entitled  to  be  put  on  the 
register  under  the  Bill  ? 

The  Eakl  of  SHAFTESBURY :  I  wish 
that  my  noble  Friend  would  wait  awhile ; 
I  was  going  to  say  what  the  condition  of 
London  and  the  great  towns  was  in  this 
respect.  I  was  going  to  say  that  you 
will  find  in  London  many  single  houses 
containing  many  lodgers  all  fulfilling  the 
conditions  of  paying  at  least  £10  a  year. 
Therefore,  you  can  haye  no  conception  at 
present  of  the  numbers  that  will  be  put 
upon  the  register  under  the  conditions  of 
the  lodger  clause.  These  persons  are 
generally  married  men  with  families  who 
occupy  one  or  two  rooms.  But  when  you 
come  to  the  other  class,  the  great  mass  of 
unmarried  men,  who  are  lodgers,  you  will 
see  how  wide  the  principle  is,  and  how 
necessary  it  will  be  that  you  should  ex- 
pand it  so  as  to  admit  the  large  body  of 
men  who  are  not  paying  £10  a  year. 
Bear  this  in  mind,  that  a  great  number  of 
the  young  unmarried  men,  many  of  them 
in  the  prime  of  life,  active,  intelligent, 
and  earning  wages  of  from  25«.  to  405., 
and  even  50«.  a  week,  will  not  come  under 
the  category  of  those  who  rent  a  single 
room  at  £  1 0«  A  great  n  umber  of  foremen 
and  superintendents  are  in  that  condition, 
but  few  others.  Now,  I  am  ready  to 
admit  that  the  lodger  franchise  will  be  very 
useful  in  London,  because  it  will  admit  to 
the  register  a  number  of  highly  competent 
persons  —  bankers'  clerks,  literary  and 
scientific  persons,  many  who  pass  their 
days  at  clubs,  and  others  in  a  similar 
position.  But,  numerically,  they  will  be 
infinitely  below  the  others  that  will  be 
admitted.  Now,  of  the  young  men  that 
I  have  referred  to,  many  live  two  or  three 
in  one  room,  paying  for  it  ]«.  6(2.  or  2«. 
a  week.  Do  you  suppose  when  the  re- 
gister comes  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  time 
arrives  for  the  claim  to  be  made,  that  these 
young  men,  finding  themselves  excluded 
when  others  not  one  hair's  breadth  above 
them  in  social  and  financial  position,  and 
in  many  cases  in  the  lowest  condition  as 
regards  education,  are  put  on  the  register 
merely  because  they  occupy  an  entire  room 
to  themselves — do  you  suppose,  I  say,  that 
these  young  men  will  not  feel  the  greatest 
possible  dissatisfaction  and  discontent? 
Believe  me,  my  Lords,  there  will  be  no 
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end  to  the  agitation  that  will  be  excited 
by  them  and  their  friends  to  liave  the 
amount  of  the  qualification  reduced.  The 
Reform  League  has  said  that  unless  you 
reduce  the  qualification  to  2«.  6d.  a  week 
you  will  exclude  the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  country,  and  I  believe  in  many  re- 
spects that  is  true,  and  that  you  will  ex- 
clude the  young  unmarried  men  to  whom 
I  have  referred,  though  in  the  prime  of 
life,  intelligent,  and  in  the  receipt  of  ex- 
cellent wages;  I  believe  it  will  be  per- 
fectly impossible  to  resist  the  claim  that 
will  soon  be  made  on  their  behalf.  But  if 
you  reduce  the  qualification  to  2«.  6d.  for 
those  that  will  not  pay  more  you  reduce  it 
to  2s.  6d.  for  those  that  cannot  pay  more. 
You  will  thus  flood  the  towns  with  a 
number  of  voters  totally  different  in  cha- 
racter and  position  from  the  class  you  have 
selected.  I  know  it  is  the  fashion  to  say 
that  this  lodger  system  is  almost  peculiar 
to  London.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  pre- 
vails more  in  London  than  in  any  other 
town.  In  the  great  manufacturing  towns 
of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  married  people 
live  much  more  in  houses  of  their  own ;  but 
the  unmarried  far  exceed  the  number  of  the 
married,  and  many  of  them  live  in  lodgings, 
particularly  those  of  the  poorer  sort.  I 
will  go  even  further,  and  say  that  state- 
ments have  been  made  to  me  from  country 
and  provincial  towns  which  show  that  the 
number  of  lodgers  is  far  greater  than  you 
suppose,  and  I  am  certain  you  will  never 
know  the  whole  number  with  which  you 
will  have  to  deal  until  the  registers  are 
formed  and  their  names  are  placed  upon 
them.  You  can  form  no  conception  of  the 
career  upon  which  you  have  entered  in 
adopting  this  lodger  franchise.  Yet,  having 
adopted  it,  both  that  and  household  suf- 
frage are  absolutely  beyond  your  recall, 
and,  I  believe,  are  not  to  be  controlled. 
The  decree  once  passed  must  be  carried 
into  eflfect,  however  uncertain  the  pro- 
spect, and  however  great  the  danger.  Li 
my  opinion  it  bears  us  far  on  towards  uni- 
versal sufiTrage,  and  a  great  many  people 
share  that  opinion.  You  see  this  by  all 
the  efibrts  and  contrivances  resorted  to,  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  the  preponder- 
ance of  one  class  over  another.  If  one 
thing  was  emphatically  promised  to  us, 
it  was  that  nothing  should  be  done  which 
should  in  the  least  degree  give  one  class  a 
predominance ;  but  I  think  that  you  will 
find  that  a  predominant  voice  has  now 
been  given.  Argue  as  you  will  you  can- 
not disprove  this  fact  except  by  figures. 
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and  the  more  you  examine  into  figares  the 
more  clearly  you  will  see  that  in  every 
instance  the  number  of  additional  voters 
called  into  existence  by  the  Bill  will  be 
equal  to  that  which  exists  already,  while 
in  a  great  many  boroughs  the  number  will 
be  increased  three,  four,  and  five  fold. 
Surely  such  an  increase  as  this  brings  us 
into  the  presence  of  the  democratic  in- 
fluence, and  will  give  to  one  class  such  a 
predominance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  voice  of  the  minority  will  be  al- 
most extinguished  there.  It  was  to  avoid 
Buch  a  result  that  an  attempt  was  made  to 
introduce  cumulative  voting  and  unicorn 
boroughs,  that  Mr.  Stuart  Mill  addressed 
to  the  other  House  his  able  but  unintelli- 
gible argument  upon  the  representation  of 
minorities,  all  which  shows  a  strong  im- 
pression that  democratic  views  will  pre- 
ponderate, and  that  something  must  be 
done,  however  weak  and  feeble,  for  the 
purpose  of  resisting  that  mighty  power. 
It  may  be  that  democracy  will  prevail,  and, 
if  so  we  must  submit  to  it.  It  has  its 
advantages.  All  forms  of  Government 
have  their  virtues  as  well  as  their  evils. 
But  our  business  is  now  to  consider,  not 
what  are  the  virtues,  but  what  are  the 
evils  of  democrifcy.  Now,  I  venture  to 
Bay  that  the  suffrage  we  are  about  to  give 
will  produce  such  effects  as  those  which  I 
shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  your  Lord- 
ships. I  cannot  but  think  that  the  de- 
mocratic influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  the  preponderance  given  to 
the  representatives  of  that  class  of  men, 
will  in  time  act  in  a  most  dangerous  way 
against  the  old-established  and  organized 
institutions  of  the  country.  I  believe  that 
it  will  act  prejudicially  to  the  Church  of 
England.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  re- 
presentatives of  those  who  are  in  a  great 
measure  so  unacquainted  with  the  Church 
of  England  and  with  its  benefits  will  have 
any  friendly  feeling  towards  the  Church 
of  England.  When  we  come  to  look  at 
the  House  in  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  address  your  Lordships,  I  ask 
how  it  will  be  affected  by  this  great  demo- 
cratic change  ?  So  long  as  the  other  House 
of  Parliament  was  elected  upon  a  restricted 
principle,  I  can  understand  that  it  would 
submit  to  a  check  from  such  a  House  as 
this.  But  in  the  presence  of  this  great 
democratic  power  and  the  advance  of  this 
great^emocratio  wave,  which  is  rolling  on 
even  in  spite  of  itself — for  I  believe  its 
rapid  advance  is  against  the  wishes  even 
of  many  of  those  who  give  to  it  a  consi- 


derable amount  of  its  impetus — in  such  a 
presence  it  passes  my  comprehension  to 
understand  how  an  hereditary  House  like 
this  can  hold  its  own.  It  might  be  pos- 
sible for  this  House,  in  one  instance,  to 
withstand  a  measure  if  it  were  violent, 
unjust,  and  coercive ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  repetition  of  such  an  offence 
would  be  permitted.  It  would  be  said, 
*•  The  people  must  govern,  and  not  a  set 
of  hereditary  peers  never  chosen  by  the 
people."  Is  not  what  I  am  now  saying 
very  much  in  accordance  with  your  Lord- 
ships' own  observation?  Are  we  not 
living  in  a  time  in  which  nothing  is  taken 
for  granted  ?  Everything  must  be  ripped 
up  to  its  first  principles,  and  in  vain  you 
argue  that  a  thing  is  good  ;  your  adversary 
admits  it,  but  says  that  a  change  will 
make  it  better.  What  human  institutions 
can  stand  such  tests  ?  Thus  it  is  that  we 
are  going  on  at  the  present  day.  It  has 
occurred  to  me  for  a  long  time,  and  I  am 
certain  it  is  true,  that  we  have  in  a  great 
measure  outgrown  our  institutions.  There 
is  an  expansive  force  among  the  people. 
The  advance  of  wealth,  the  increase  of 
education,  the  capacity,  or  at  least  the 
ambition,  that  every  man  now  feels  to 
occupy  a  higher  station  than  that  in  which 
he  has  been  placed  by  Providence  —  all 
these  things  tend  to  make  men  dissatisfied 
with  the  institutions  of  the  country,  be- 
cause they  fancy  themselves  cribbed,  ca- 
bined, and  conBned  by  the  restrictions 
which  those  institutions  impose.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  democratic  violence;  I  believe 
that  the  changes  which  we  should  all  de- 
precate will  rather  be  brought  about  by 
stealthy  progress  of  legislntion.  I  do 
think  we  shall  be  put  out  not  by  any 
turbulent,  violent  acts,  but  with  all  the 
gradation  and  elegance  of  a  dissolving 
view.  The  country  may  have  a  respect 
for  its  old  institutions,  but  there  the  leel- 
ing  ends.  There  is  no  longer  any  great 
spirit  remaining  to  defend  its  institutions 
at  any  cost  of  safety,  or  of  peace.  Behind 
this,  however,  there  lurk  other  questions 
of  greater  and  more  serious  importance, 
as  far  as  the  country  at  large  is  con- 
cerned. There  are  many  social  questions 
to  which  the  suffrage  will  be  directed — 
questions  in  r^pect  of  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  of  capital  and  labour,  of  wages 
and  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed ;  of  claims  now  made  by  thou- 
sands to  have  a  much  larger  share  than  at 
present  falls  to  them  of  the  profits  of  their 
toil  and  of  the  capital  which  they  help  to 
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accnmnlate,  with  all  the  varions  notioDs 
of  the  distrihution  of  property.  Where- 
ever  you  go  yoa  cannot  hut  hear  these 
remarks.  You  hear  them  in  the  various 
speeches  made  to  the  working  men ;  you 
find  them  in  the  discussions  of  the  work- 
ing classes  themselves.  Let  me  read  a 
passage  which  will  show  your  Lordships 
the  feeling  that  is  growing  up  in  America, 
and  if  in  America  why  not  here  ?  In  The 
Times  of  July  11  there  was  an  ahle  letter 
"from  our  own  correspondent"  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  that  letter  I  read 
this  very  remarkahle  narrative — 

**  Mr.  Wade,  President  of  the  Senate,  has  been 
making  a  tour  west,  in  the  course  of  which  he  in- 
dulged himself  in  some  extraordinary  speeches. 
In  Kansas,  he  said  that,  the  slavery  question 
being  disposed  of,  that  of  labour  and  capital  would 
next  demand  the  attention  of  the  country.  '  Pro- 
perty/ he  said,  '  was  not  equally  di?ideid,  and  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  capital  must  be  wrought 
out.  Ihat  Congress,  which  had  done  so  much 
for  the  slave,  cannot  quietly  regard  the  terrible 
distinction  which  exists  between  the  man  that 
labours  and  him  that  does  not.'  He  went  on  to 
argue  that  the  Almighty  *  never  intended'  that 
one  man  should  work  while  another  feasted  in 
idleness.  The  position  (the  writer  goes  on  to  say) 
which  Mr.  Wade  holds  in  the  Radical  party  gives 
these  opinions  a  weighty  significance,  and  they 
are  a  striking  commentary  on  the  perverse  state- 
ments of  the  philosophers  abroad  who  contend 
that  this  is  the  country  of  universal  content,  and 
that  jealousies  of  class  are  unknown.  We  may 
have  a  *  Re-distribution  of  Property '  party  before 
many  years  are  over." 

I  wish  to  call  the  particular  attention  of 
your  Lordships  to  this,  because  it  is  a 
man  of  eminence  in  the  United  States  who 
lays  down  these  principles.  With  the 
strong  resemhlance  hetween  the  two  coun- 
tries, the  frequent  intercourse  and  inter- 
change of  ideas,  and  the  fraternization 
which  takes  place  between  the  two  peoples, 
may  we  not  expect  that  what  is  going  on 
in  America  will  be  imitated  here,  and  that 
we  shall  come  in  this  country  to  the  as- 
sertion of  similar  principles  and  the  agi- 
tation of  similar  questions  ?  Let  me 
observe  that  such  opinions  may  be  ex- 
pressed and  acted  on  by  large  masses  of 
the  working  people — and  here  I  am  speak- 
ing of  what  I  know  —  in  no  spirit  of 
spoliation.  I  know  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  working  classes  have  a  deep 
and  solemn  conviction — and  1  have  found 
it  among  working  people  of  religious 
views — that  property  is  not  distributed  as 
property  ought  to  be ;  that  some  checks 
ought  to  be  kept  upon  the  accumulation  of 
property  in  single  hands;  that  to  take 
away  by  a  legislative  enactment  that  which 
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is  in  excess,  with  a  view  to  bestow  it  on 
those  who  have  insufficient  means,  is  not 
a  breach  of  any  law,  human  or  divine.  I  am 
certain  that  many  entertain  these  opinions. 
I  am  certain  also  that  in  times  of  distress 
and  difficulty  these  opinions,  urged  upon 
them  by  any  great  demagogue,  or  by  any 
person  of  power  or  influence  among  the 
people,   would  take  possession  of  their 
minds  and  sink  deeply  into  their  hearts ; 
and  if  they  had  power  through  their  re- 
presentatives  to  give  expression  to  those 
principles,  they  would  do  so  speedily  and 
emphatically.  But  this  measure  would  lead 
to  other  and  certain  evils.     It  is  curious  to 
find  an  hon.  Gentleman  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  until  lately,  had  no  strong 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  ballot,  now  de- 
claring that  he  should  support  it  by  every 
means  in  his  power  beoause  it  will  be 
necessary  now  to  protect  mob  against  mob, 
people  against  people ;  there  is  no  longer 
any  fear  of  intimidation  from  rich  manu- 
facturers, rich  capitalists,  rich  lawyers,  or 
rich  anybody  else;    the  danger  to  the 
people  is  from  themselves,  and  they  must 
be  protected  from  themselves.    I  fear  that, 
among  other  things,  we  shall  soon  anive 
at  the  institution  of  triennial  Parliaments, 
and  with  them  we  shall  have  all  the  va- 
rious evils  of  frequent  elections,  and  thus, 
with  frequent  changes  of  Members  we  shall 
give  the  fi.nal  stroke  to  the  contemplated 
perfection   of   the   House   of   Commons. 
As  a  counterpoise  to  all  this  we  have  a 
certain  amount  of  securities,  some  of  them 
in  the  shape  of  enactments,  and  some  iu  the 
shape  of  hopes.     We  are  told,  in  the  first 
place,  that  this  is  essentially  the  same 
Bill   that  was  first  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Commons.     It  is  very  true  that 
if  you  take  a  man  and  divest  him  of  shoes, 
stockings,  pantaloons,  coat,  and  shirt,  he 
is  essentially  the  same  man,  but  you  have 
deprived  him  of  everything  which  gave 
him  decency  and  protection.     In  a  great 
measure,  that  is  the  case  with  this  Bill. 
Now  the  first  provision  is  that  the  house- 
holder shall  have  paid  the  rates  levied  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  shall  have  resided 
twelve  months.     With  regard  to  the  per- 
sonal payment  of  rates,  I  think  the  argu- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Grey)  last 
evening,  that  personal  payment  could  not 
be  universally  insisted  upon,  was  unan- 
swerable.    I   am  certain,   from  what  1 
know  and  have  heard,  that  if  you  insist 
upon  personal  payment  of  the  rat^,  yo^ 
will  exclude  so  very  many  from  the  bui- 
frage,  that  you  will  hardly  increase  appre- 
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oiably  tbe  constituency  of  London.  Abo- 
lish the  payment  of  rates,  and  you  will 
flood  the  register  with  such  a  mass  of 
abject  poverty,  that  you  will  be  appalled 
at  the  result.  Kesidence,  if  insisted  upon, 
is,  in  many  instan'ces,  a  guarantee  of  re- 
spectability to  a  certain  extent ;  but  it  is 
not  so  in  every  case,  and  I  know  many 
instances  to  the  contrary,  many  in  which 
a  tenant  has  resided  a  year  simply  and 
solely  because  he  has  not  paid  his  rent,  and 
because  the  landlord  would  not  turn  him 
out,  fearing  that  if  he  did,  he  would  lose 
his  rent  altogether  and  not  get  a  better 
tenant.  Residence,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  a  test  of  respectability ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  I  will  undertake  to  say  that 
the  80  out  of  97  persons  living  in  the 
houses  I  have  spoken  of  will  be  put  upon 
the  register  if  they  choose,  having  resided 
in  them  for  more  than  a  year,  and  yet  they 
will  not  be  more  than  a  hair's  breadth  above 
the  condition  of  paupers.  It  is  said  that 
men  must  demand  to  be  put  upon  the 
register,  and  that  appears  to  be  in  some 
measure  a  security;  but  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  it  is  one.  The  sending  in 
of  claims  will  be  attended  to  by  caucuses 
and  agents,  if  it  is  in  the  interest  of  any 
party  that  it  should  be  done.  If  any  one 
is  interested  in  securing  the  honour  of 
representing  a  constituency  he  will  take 
good  care  that  due  preparation  is  made  for 
the  election ;  and,  whether  demands  have 
been  made  or  not,  that  those  who  are 
qualified  shall  be  placed  on  the  register,  if 
they  will  subserve  his  interests.  These 
are  pretty  nearly  the  securities  given  us 
by  this  Bill ;  but  we  have  a  number  of 
other  securities  in  the  form  of  hopes.  I 
heard  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  House 
last  night,  and  I  have  often  heard  it  in 
private  conversation,  that  this  is  a  most 
Conservative  measure.  I  have  heard  it 
said  that  the  middle  classes  are  not  Con- 
servative, but  that  if  you  go  deeper  you 
get  into  a  vein  of  gold,  and  encounter  the 
presence  of  a  highly  Conservative  feeling. 
In  the  flrst  place,  I  ask,  is  that  so  ?  And 
in  the  second  place,  what  do  you  mean  by 
the  term  Conservative  }  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  this  large  mass  they  call  the  **  resi- 
duum," of  which  I  venture  to  say  that  few 
men  living  have  more  knowledge  than  I 
have,  is  conservative  of  your  Lordships' 
titles  and  estates  ?  Not  a  bit ;  they  know 
little  about  them  and  care  less.  Will  you 
venture  to  say  that  they  are  conservative 
of  the  interests  of  the  Established  Church  ? 
Certainly  they  are  not.    Thousands  upon 


thousands  living  in  this  vast  City  of  Lon- 
don do  not  know  the  name  of  the  parish 
in  which  they  reside  nor  the  name  of  the 
minister  in  charge  of  it.  They  are,  how- 
ever, very  conservative  indeed  of  their  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong.  They  are  living 
from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  are  very 
conservative  of  what  they  consider  to  be 
their  own  interests.  They  are  affectionate, 
grateful,  and  open  to  sympathy.  If  there 
were  to  go  among  them  two  persons,  one 
a  lord  and  the  other  a  plebeian,  they  would, 
without  adopting  the  lord's  opinion,  prefer 
the  lord,  because  they  would  think  he 
would  have  more  power  to  forward  their 
views.  They  have  their  own  interests 
strongly  at  heart.  They  have  no  desire 
for  plunder  or  spoliation,  but  they  have 
rights  and  wrongs  of  their  own  conception, 
which  they  will  insist  upon  maintaining  or 
redressing.  Long  as  I  have  known  them, 
were  I  to  go  to  a  meeting  of  a  thousand, 
take  a  different  view  of  their  interests 
from  what  they  take,  and  try  to  persuade 
them  to  adopt  my  view,  I  am  sure  that 
995  out  of  the  1,000  would  vote  against 
me,  and  would  take  good  care  to  look  out 
for  sonae  one  who  would  better  serve  their 
interests.  I  cannot  understand  upon  what 
ground  you  say  this  "is  a  Conservative 
measure.  I  have  heard  it  argued  that  we 
must  rely  a  good  deal  upon  social  influ- 
ences. I  perfectly  understand  how  social 
influences  can  prevail  where  a  landlord 
lives  among  his  tenants ;  but  a  totally  dif- 
ferent state  of  things  prevails  in  London 
and  other  large  towns.  The  people  live 
together  in  large  masses  far  removed  from 
the  influences  you  speak  of,  and  I  cannot 
give  a  better  proof  of  it  than  this  state- 
ment :  not  long  ago  an  excellent  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  England  told  me 
that  in  the  whole  of  his  district,  contain- 
ing 6,000  people,  there  was  not  a  single 
family  that  kept  a  housemaid.  Look  at 
what  is  going  on  in  London  and  all  great 
towns.  Persons  of  property,  and  even 
tradesmen,  are  leaving  town  for  country 
residences.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
House  there  is  a  remarkable  congregation. 
Twenty-  five  years  ago  it  was  so  rich  that 
the  minister  could  find  agents  and  money 
for  any  object.  The  other  day  he  told  me 
that  the  wealthy  were  leaving  the  dis- 
trict in  such  numbers  that  the  necessary 
agencies  could  hardly  be  maintained. 
It  is  the  same  in  the  manufacturing 
towns — in  Manchester,  Huddersfield,  and 
others  I  could  name.  The  same  complaint 
is  made  everywhere — that  the  people  of 
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property  and  station  are  leaving  the  towns 
and  are   removing    themselves   from   the 
working  classes,  and  that  a  **  hard  and  fast 
line"  is  being  drawn  between  employer  and 
employed,    between  persons  of  influence 
and  those  who  ought  to  be  subject  to  it. 
To  trust  to  social  influence  under  existing 
circumstances  is  to  trust  to  the  greatest 
of  all  chimeras.     Another  hope  held  out 
is  that  of  education.     I  am  sure  I  shall 
not  bo  misunderstood  when  I  say  that  the 
hope  of  education  is  one  of  the  most  fal- 
lacious that  could  be  entertained  at  pre- 
sent. If  you  would  give  us  ten  years  of  pre- 
paration education  might  do  a  great  deal ; 
but  what  you  are  going  to  do  is  this,  to 
give  the  franchise  before  you  give  educa- 
tion, whereas  you  should  have  given  edu- 
cation before  the  franchise.     It  will  take 
ten  years  to  bring  up  the   residuum    by 
education  ;  but  it  will  not  take  six  months 
for  them,  through  their  representatives,  to 
destroy  evert hing  that  comes  before  them. 
I  must  say,  when  I  look  at  the  state  of 
this  vast  population,  when  I  know  what 
they  are,  how    easily   they  are  deluded, 
how    impressible  and   open   to  influence 
they  are,  I  think  that  this  gift  of  the  suf- 
frage is  one  of  the  most  fatal  gifts  ever 
bestowed  upon  an  uneducated  people.     In 
the  interest  of  the  people  you  ought  to 
have  withheld  it  for  some  years.     Depend 
npon  it,  there  will  be  no  lack  of  rich,  un- 
scrupulous candidates,  desirous  of   social 
position,  and  they  will  find  the  new  voters 
purchasable  as  a  flock  of  |heep.     I  am  cer- 
tain you  will  find,  to  your  great  regret  in 
future,  that  by  this  measure,  instead  of 
promoting  purity,  you  have  unwittingly 
extended  the  worst   political  corruption. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  we  should  throw  our 
confidence  on  the  people.     Yes,  my  Lords, 
I  say  so  too,  for  if  they  are  left  to  follow 
their  natural   instincts  it   will  be  found 
they  have   no   desire,  in  themselves,  to 
make  any  aggressive  movement  on  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country.     But  they  are 
easily  excited,  easily  open  to  misrepresen- 
tation; a  skilful  and  adroit   orator  may 
bring  them  to  almost  any  conviction  he 
pleases,  and  then  say,  my  Lords,  in  what 
state  we  are.  I  believe  that  this  country  is 
by  no  means  in  the  same  position  as  it  was 
some  twenty  years  ago.     A  certain  moral 
electric  telegraph  now  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  this  country.  Any- 
thing said  or  done  in  London  is  felt  simul- 
taneously at  John  o' Groat's  House,  and  the 
Land's    End.      The  people  act  together 
rightly  or  wrongly  by  one  simultaneous 
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movement.  They  have  common  affections 
and  common  action,  and  if  in  a  time  of 
distress  and  difficulty  demagogues  should 
bring  their  influence  to  bear  upon  them, 
they  would,  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
power,  assail  almost  every  existing  insti- 
tution— 

"  Mal^  judicavit  popolos,  at  jadicavit;  non  debnit, 
sed  potuit." 

They  would  possess  the  power,  and  they 
would  exercise  it  in  their  passion.  I  know 
that  in  the  generosity  of  their  hearts  many 
would   afterwards  be  grieved,  but    they 
would  then  have  done  that  of  which  they 
would  have  to  repent  unavailingly  in  sack- 
cloth and  ashes.     Many  people  are  enter- 
taining   sanguine    hopes    that  after   the 
dissolution  of   1869    there   will  be  large 
returns  on  the  Conservative  side.     For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  venture  to  say   how 
that  will  be.     But  if  the  times  be  times  of 
distress  in  the  land,  if  there  be  a  lack  of 
employment  and  a  lowering  of  wages,  or 
anything  which  touches  the  deepest  inte- 
rests of  the  i^ple,  rely  upon  it  that  you 
will  have  no  such  result  but  a  movement 
which  will  lead  to  very  rapid    changes. 
This,  my  Lords,  is,  I  believe  really  the  state 
of  the  case  in  regard  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,    by  which  I  mean    that 
preponderating  class  which  will  shape  the 
whole    character    of  the   representation, 
which  will  have  the  greatest  influence  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  will 
determine  the  future  destinies  of  this  great 
nation.     As  to  re- distribution,  I  can  only 
remark  that  I  believe,  as  was  stated  last 
night,  that  it  is  a  question  which  must 
be  re-opened  altogether.     And  I  cannot 
blame  the  Government  for  that,  for  I  am 
convinced  that,  upon  the  principles  laid 
down,  if  even  an  angel  from  Heaven  had 
drawn  the  clauses  he  could  not  possibly 
have  given  satisfaction.     If  you  lay  down 
the  principle  that  representation  must  fol- 
low wealth  and  population,  the  represen- 
tation will  travel,  as  it  is  travelling  now, 
rapidly  to  the  North.      New  towns  are 
springing  up  every  day  in  the  North,  and 
are  demanding  representation.     Already  I 
have  seen  a  list  of  several  which  are  dis- 
satisfied, and  which  wiH  in  the  new  Par- 
liament assert  their  right  to  have  a  voice 
in  the  representation.     You  will  have  a 
new  Keform  Bill  at  every  Census.    Things 
are  rapidly  approaching  to  one  great  con- 
summation^ that  great  consummation  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Cobden  that  "  the  towns 
must  govern."  Surely,  my  Lords,  all  these 
things  are  tending  to  republican  iMues! 
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If  we  have  any  doubt  upon  that  point,  we 
may  refer  to  the  authority  of  Mr.  Bright, 
who   stated   broadly  in   his  speech  that 
whatever  might  be  the  outward  form,  the 
principle  of  the  Government  must  be  re- 
publican or  democratic ;  and,  perhaps,  one 
of  the    heaviest  charges  which    can   be 
brought  against  this  Bill  is  that  it  is  ac- 
celerating our  already  too  rapid  progress. 
What  is  fresh  one  day  becomes  antiquated 
the  next.     The  Keform  Act  of  1832  gave 
us  a  pause  of  thirty  years.    But  what  will 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1867  do  ?     My  Lords, 
I  do  not  believe  it  will  give  us  a  pause  of 
a  single  Session.     Everything  at  the  pre- 
sent day  is  swift  and  gigantic.     We  have 
gigantic  wars,  gigantic  ships,  gigantic  spe- 
culations, gigantic  frauds,  gigantic  crimes, 
a  gigantic  Reform  Bill,  and  I  much  fear 
that  we  shall  have  a  gigantic  downfall. 
Our  position  is,  indeed,  full  of  misgivings 
and  fears — we  are  bringing,  suddenly  and 
roughly,  old  England  into  collision  with 
young  England ;  ancient   and  venerable 
institutions  to  be  tried  without  notice  or 
preparation,   by  poverty,  levity,  and  ig- 
norance, and  by  many  who,  being  neither 
poor,  nor  vain,  nor  ignorant,  are  yet  too 
full  of  hot  blood,  effervescing  youth,  and 
burning  ambition,  to  be  calm,  dispassionate 
and  just.  But,  after  all  this,  there  will  arise 
all  the  great  social  questions.     From  all 
which  I  have  seen  and  heard  I  feel  as- 
sured that  there  will  arise  in  this  country, 
and  speedily,  too,  a  revival  of  that  great 
feud    instituted    between   the   House   of 
Want  and  the  House  of  Have.     You  then 
will  have  new  schemes,  new  agencies,  new 
conditions,  new  social  questions,  and  new 
fears — and  I  verily  believe  that  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  urging  the  passing 
of  this  measure  will  be  among  the  very 
£rst  to  lament  and  condemn  it.     But,  my 
Lords,  if  all  this  were  necessary  for  the 
real  advancement  of  the  human  race,  if 
it  were  necessary  for  the  interests  of  Eng- 
land,  I  am   quite    sure  your  Lordships 
would  be  the  first  to  accede  to  it.     Insti- 
tutions must  be  expanded  to  suit  men, 
and  men  not  dwarfed  or  cramped  to  suit 
institutions.     Yet,   my  Lords,   I   should 
have   thought    that    Statesmen   of    high 
minds  and  patriotic  hearts  might  have  de- 
vised a  scheme  by  which  these  discordant 
elements  might  have  been  brought  into 
union,  so  that,  for  a  time  at  least,  all  that 
appears  jarring  and  difficult  might  have 
been  reconciled  in  some  one  harmonious 
movement.   But,  my  Lords,  however  dark 
and  dismal  may  be  the  future  of  England, 


it  is  our  duty  to  fight  for  our  country, 
into  whatever  hands  the  Government  may 
fall.  England,  though  not  so  great  and 
happy,  may  yet  be  a  great  and  happy 
land.  Whether  monarchical,  republican, 
or  democratic,  she  will  be  England  still ; 
and  let  us  beguile  our  fears  by  indulging 
our  imagination,  and  by  picturing  to  our- 
selves that  which  can  never  be  realized — 
that  out  of  this  hecatomb  of  British  tra- 
ditions and  British  institutions  there  will 
arise  the  great  and  glorious  Phoenix  of  a 
Conservative  democracy. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR :  —  My  * 
Lords,  in  addressing  your  Lordships  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  must  not  forget 
that  the  Resolution  of  the  noble  Earl  on 
my  left  (Earl  Grey)  is  the  Question  imme- 
diately before  the  House,  and  that  it  has 
to  be  disposed  of  before  we  proceed  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time.  The  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Granville),  who  spoke  yes- 
terday at  a  late  period  of  the  evening, 
touched  upon  a  variety  of  subjects,  treat- 
ing many  of  them  in  his  usual  light  and 
pleasant  manner,  but  he  did  not  allude,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  to  this  Resolution  ; 
indeed,  we  have  no  information  from  him 
as  to  how  he  and  those  with  whom  he  is 
accustomed  to  act  are  disposed  to  deal 
with  this  question.  My  Lords,  if  I  rightly 
understood  the  noble  Earl's  answer  to  a 
question  put  by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine 
opposite,  the  noble  Earl  stated  that  he 
was  not  disposed  to  concur  in  the  Amend- 
ment. I  trust  that  I  did  not  misunder- 
stand him  on  that  point,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  that  that  is  the  determination 
at  which  he  has  arrived.  I  confess  I  was 
in  hopes  that,  before  we  reached  this  point 
in  the  debate,  the  noble  Earl  on  my  left 
(Earl  Grey),  observing  the  feeling  of  the 
House,  would  have  intimated  his  inten- 
tion to  withdraw  his  Amendment.  That 
Amendment  appears  to  me  to  have  per- 
formed the  office  which  the  noble  Earl 
stated  he  intended  it  to  perform  when  he 
placed  it  upon  the  Paper.  He  said  that 
its  object  was  to  lead  to  a  full  discussion 
of  every  part  of  the  Bill  before  we  went 
into  Committee.  Now,  my  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  must  be  quite  aware  that  it 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  introduce  any 
discussion  on  the  second  reading  by  means 
of  a  Resolution  of  this  description,  be- 
cause be  must  know  perfectly  well  that 
in  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  the 
principles  of  the  Bill  throughout  would 
be  discussed.  The  noble  Earl  might  have 
raised  a  discussion  without  giving  notice 
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of  any  Amendment ;    and,  as  the  noble 
Earl  has  a  better  right  than  almost  any 
other  man  to  be  listened  to  with   atten- 
tion on  this  subject  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
form,  he  might  have  expected  that,  with- 
out any  notice  at  all,   we  should  have 
been  prepared  to  listen  to  him  with  respect 
and  attention.     But,  my  Lords,  although 
this  Besolution  is  unnecessary  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  placed  on  the  Paper, 
I  must  say  I  regard  it  with  some  anxiety 
and  alarm,  because  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
calculated  to  place  this  House  in  a  criti- 
cal, not  to  say  a  perilous,  position.     We 
have    been   reproached    of  late  for   our 
alleged  remissness  and  disregard  of  the 
important  duties  which  are  vested  in  us 
by  the  Constitution.     I  believe  these  re- 
proaches are  wholly  unmerited.    I  am  not 
aware  that  your  Lordships  have  ever  abdi- 
cated any  of  your  high  functions,  or  failed 
to   perform  a  single  duty  that  devolves 
upon  you.     Still,  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
guise from  ourselves  that  these  reflections 
which  are  circulating  through  the  country 
are  calculated  to  produce  a  very  unfavour- 
able impression  respecting  us ;   and  how 
can  it  be  effaced  if  it  should  be  found  that 
your  Lordships  were  either  obstructing  or 
denouncing  a   measure  which  has  been 
looked  for  with  the  most  ardent  desire, 
which  has  been  watched  in  every  stage  of 
its  progress  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  intense  anxiety,  and  which  has 
been  regarded,  as  far  as  we  can  gather  from 
public  opinion,  as  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  difficult  problem  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  ?    My  Lords,  when  I  turn  to  the 
Resolution   of   the  noble   Earl,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  roe  is  its  vagueness  and 
indefiniteness.      He   proposes    that  your 
Lordships  should  affirm  that — 

**  The  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  does 
not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  calculated  in  its 
present  Shape  to  effect  a  permanent  Settlement  of 
this  important  Question,  or  to  promote  the  future 
good  Government  of  the  Country." 

Your  Lordships  are  called  upon  to  agree 
to  a  Resolution  of  this  kind  without 
any  reason  whatever  being  assigned  for 
it.  Of  course,  each  of  your  Lordships 
may  form  your  own  judgment  upon  it. 
It  appears  to  me  as  if  the  noble  Earl  had 
framed  the  Resolution  with  a  view  to 
unite  in  a  condemnation  of  the  measure, 
those  who  are  of  different  or  even  op- 
posite opinions.  But  reflect,  for  one  mo- 
ment, on  the  serious  consequences  which 
would  result  from  a  majority  obtained 
in  this   manner.     The  House   of  Com- 
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mens  was  engaged  for  five  months  in  an 
anxious  and   earnest  endeavour  to  settle 
the  question  of  the  Parliamentary  fran- 
chise upon  a  solid  and  substantial  basis. 
Both   sides  of  that   House  united  their 
energies  and  abilities  in  order  to  acoom* 
plish   this  great  task.     They  have  suc- 
ceeded by  concession  and  compromise  in 
arriving  at  a  settlement  which  they,  of 
course,    consider   satisfactory ;   and,    my 
Lords,  when  they  send  that  measure  for 
your  Lordships*  approval,  are  they  to  b6 
told  that  they  have  laboured  in  vain — that 
all  their  time   and  all  their  skill   have 
been  wasted,  for  that  in  the  result  they 
have  failed  entirely  in  their  object,  and 
have  passed  a  Bill  which  is  not  likely  to 
effect  a  settlement  of  the  question  or  pro- 
mote the  good  government  of  the  country 
—in    other  words  that  the  Bill  will  be 
detrimental  to   the  good  government   of 
the  country  f     My  Lords,  this  Resolution 
is  calculated,  as  it  appears  to  me,  to  pro- 
duce another  very  serious^  mischief.     I 
have  said — I  know  others  differ  from  me 
— that,  as  far  as  I  gather  public  feeling, 
this  measure  is  considered  to  be  a  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  great  question  of 
Parliamentary  Reform.  What  then  would 
be  the  effect  —  the  necessary  effect — of 
this  Resolution  ?    Why,  to  make  persons 
discontented — to  make  them  disaffected— 
to  tell  them  that  if  they  think  they  have 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  they 
must  be  undecei?ed.     If  the  second  read- 
ing of  this  Bill  is  to  pass,  I  think  it  would 
be  more  prudent,  more  patriotic,  to  give 
it  a  chance  of  success  with  the  people; 
at  all  events,  not  to  provoke  a  new  agita- 
tion against  it  —  an  agitation  of  a  most 
dangerous  description,  because  it  would  be 
without  any  definite  object.     My  Lords, 
this  being  the  feeling  which  I  entertain 
with  respect  to  the  noble  EarVs  Resolution, 
I  would  venture  to  ask  you  to  consider 
whether  it  is  well  founded  in  its  terms  and 
in  the  statements  it  makes  with  regard  to 
this  measure.    It  states  that  theBill — 

"  Does  not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  ealou- 
lated  in  its  present  Shape  to  effect  a  permanent 
Settlement  of  this  important  (Question." 

My  Lords,  no  one  supposes  that  any  Bill 
of  this  description  will  effect  a  permanent 
settlement;  because,  as  my  Friend  the 
noble  Duke  who  spoke  last  night  (the 
Duke  of  Marlborough)  said,  no  human 
work  can  be  permanent;  but  I  believe 
this  measure  is  calculated  to  be  as  durable 
as  any  other  that  could  possibly  be  devised. 
I  think  it  has  been  clearly  established 
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that  any  fVancbise  based  on  a  fixed  line 
of  rating  or  rental  contains  within  itself 
elements  of  instability ;  and  I  was  per- 
fectly astonished  to  hear  my  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) — who  seems  to 
apprehend  from  it  a  democratic  influence 
and  power  which  would  go  to  the  extent 
of  dissolving  this  House— say  that  he  ap- 
proved the  measure  of  1 866  (which  we  all 
know  was  one  to  establish  a  £7  rental 
qualification,  without  any  payment  of 
rates),  on  the  ground  that  it  would  gra- 
dually lead  to  further  reductions.  Why, 
my  Lords,  in  this  very  fact  lay  the  ob- 
jection to  the  measure.  I  find  in  a  speech 
delivered  by  a  Keformer  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Reform  League  this  remarkable  ex- 
pression, which  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  noble  Friend— 

'*  A  Reform  Act  which  pushes  the  line  back 
from  £10  to  £8  or  £6,  is  a  mere  halt — a  timid, 
staggering  step — to  universal  suffrage." 

Hy  Lords,  even  the  £10  franchise  under 
the  Reform  Act  of  1832,  though  by  force 
of  habit  we  had  come  to  believe  that  it 
contained  a  fixed  principle,*  has  been  un- 
able to  stand  its  ground.  It  is  universally 
given  up  and  acknowledged  not  to  contain 
a  proper  basis.  The  noble  Earl  who 
was  partly  the  author  of  the  Eeform  Bill 
of  1832  (Earl  Kussell)  has  since  condemned 
the  £10  franchise.  In  1859,  during  the 
Government  of  my  noble  Friend  the  pre- 
sent First  Minister,  when  a  Bill  was  in- 
troduced in  the  other  House  which  was 
not  for  a  reduction  but  for  a  lateral  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise,  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Bussell)  moved  this  Resolution— 

"  No  re-adjustment  of  the  Franchise  will  satisfy 
this  House  or  the  country  which  does  not  proride 
for  a  greater  extension  of  the  suffrage  in  cities 
and  boroughs  than  is  contemplated  in  the  present 
measure." — [3  Hansard,  olii.  1618.] 

My  Lords,  when  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  accepted  office  with  all  the  diffi- 
culties which  he  has  so  fully  described,  I 
apprehend  it  was  impossible  for  him  not 
to  face  the  question  of  Eeform,  and  not 
to  attempt  a  settlement  of  this  long  agi- 
tated question.  I  know  there  are  those 
who  think  that  a  Conservative  Qovernment 
ought  not  to  meddle  with  Eeform  ;  that 
they  ought  to  leave  it  to  those  to  whose 
political  principles  it  seems  more  congenial. 
I  may  be  bold  in  the  assertion,  but  I  be- 
lieve  that  in  the  present  state  of  parties 
the  settlement  of  the  Reform  question  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  except  by  a 
Conservative  Government  working  in  co- 
operation with  political  opponents  who 


were  determined  that  a  safe  and  secure 
Eeform  Bill  should  be  passed.    I  think  I 
am  entitled  to  express  this  opinion  from 
our  experience  of  the  Bill  of  last  year, 
when,  although  Her  Majesty's  late  Go- 
vernment had  a  very  large  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  was  led  by  an 
eloquent  and  able  Leader,  they  tried  a  Ee- 
form Bill,  and  entirely  failed.     Well,  my 
Lords,  it  being  necessary — as  I  think  it 
was — that  we  should  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  Eeform,  it  became  us   to  give 
the  most   ample   and  careful    considera- 
tion to  the  matter,    with    the  view  of 
seeing  how  —  the  reduction  of  the  fran- 
chise being  almost  a  necessity — we  could 
bring  about  a  safe  and  satisfisu^tory  set- 
tlement.    We  determined  that  we  would 
connect  taxation  with  representation^  and 
that  no  man  should  be  entitled  to  the 
franchise  who  did  not  help  to  bear  the 
burdens  of  the  State.     My  Lords,  this 
principle  is  not  a  new  one.  It  is  the  old 
constitutional    principle    which    existed 
before  the  Eeform  Bill  of  1832,  under 
the  Eeform  Bill,  and  which    has    been 
involved  in  every  measure  that  has  been 
attempted  since  that  Bill  passed.     The 
original  right  of  voting  was  by  scot  and 
lot — paying  scot  and  bearing  lot ;  paying 
parochial  burdens  and  being  liable  to  serve 
parochial  offices.    Under  the  Eeform  Act 
of  1832,  the  franchise  was  coupled  with 
the  payment  of  rates  and  assessed  taxes. 
I  think  the  amount  of  £10  was  fixed  upon 
for  the  franchise,  because  at  that  time  it 
was  the  lowest  amount  on  which  inhabited 
house  duty  was  payable.     That  continued 
till  1851,  when  the  inhabited  house  duty 
was  raised,  and   no    house   under   £20 
was  taxed  ;  and  thenceforth  the  franchise 
was  not  coupled  with  the  payment  of  rates 
and  assessed  taxes,  but  only  with  the  pay- 
ment of  rates.  In  all  the  measures  brought 
in  subsequently  —  in  the  Bills  of  1852, 
1854,  and  1859,  and  until  the  Bill  of 
1866 — the  payment  of  the  burdens  of  the 
parish,  in  which  the  house  conferring  the 
vote  was  situate,  was  the  foundation  of 
the  franchise.     In  1866  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
with  the  assent  of  his  Government,  intro- 
duced a  Bill  which  settled  the  franchise 
at  a  £7  rental,  without  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  any  rates  whatever.     That  is  the 
Bill  the  noble  Earl  who  last  addressed 
your  Lordships  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury) 
approves,  because  it  would  act  as  a  sliding 
scale ;  because  it  is  certain  not  to  be  per- 
manent ;  because  it  wiU  lead  to  fiirther 
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ohanges.  And  yet  my  noble  Friend  is 
one  who  dreads  democratic  influence,  and 
thinks  that  the  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure of  household  suffrage,  as  he  calls  it, 
will  necessarily  lead  to  universal  suffrage, 
and  to  the  swamping  of  the  House  of 
Lords.  My  Lords,  having  resolved  upon 
the  principle  on  which  the  franchise  was 
to  be  based,  we  have  never  for  one  mo- 
ment swerved  from  it.  It  is  true  that 
upon  one  occasion,  which  has  been  more 
than  once  alluded  to,  we  altered  the  ap- 
plication of  that  principle  by  agreeing  that 
the  franchise  should  be  based  upon  a  £6 
rating ;  thereby  establishing  what  is  called 
a  "hard-and-fast  line."  In  that  we 
yielded,  under  circumstances  which  are 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  your  Lord- 
ships, which  at  the  present  moment  I 
very  much  deplore,  and  of  which  I  was 
bitterly  reminded  in  the  fervent  and  elo- 
quent address  last  evening  of  the  noble 
£arl  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  one  of  the 
Colleagues  of  whom  we  were  deprived  on 
that  occasion.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury)  thinks  that  this  mea- 
sure of  residential  household  suffrage, 
with  personal  payment  of  rates,  will 
lead  to  universal  suffrage.  I  am  sure  that 
the  scheme  of  which  ray  noble  Friend 
approves  is  one  that  must  lead  ultimately 
to  universal  suffrage ;  but  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  by  what  process  household 
suffrage  leads  to  universal  suffrage ;  and  I 
am  utterly  unable  to  see  the  logical  conclu- 
sion from  the  premises  of  my  noble  Friend. 
My  Lords,  persons  of  very  great  sagacity, 
who  are  the  last  to  desire  to  alter  the 
fundamental  institutions  of  the  country, 
have  regarded  this  as  the  most  satisfactory 
solution  of  a  great  problem,  and  as  a  basis 
on  which  the  franchise  may  be  securely 
and  safely  settled.  Our  principle,  the  prin- 
ciple of  personal  rating,  my  noble  Friend 
says,  is  sure  to  give  way.  He  says,  in- 
deed, that  every  scheme  which  can  be 
suggested  must  necessarily  give  way  in 
time.  But  this  principle  of  personal  rating 
is  the  one  thing  which  we  consider  most 
important,  and  which  we  have  invariably 
insisted  upon.  That  being  the  principle 
of  our  Bill,  the  introduction  of  the  lodger 
franchise  of  course  breaks  in  upon  its 
integrity.  In  1859  a  lodger  franchise 
was  included  in  the  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  in  the  present*  Bill,  as 
originally  introduced,  that  clause  was  not 
contained;  it  was  insisted  on  by  the 
House  of  Commons  and  acceded  to  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.     I  quite 
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agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  there 
may  be  very  great  difficulty  in  preventing 
frauds  under  the  lodger  franchise.  The 
proof  of  that  franchise  must  depend  either 
on  the  statement  of  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant,  or  of  both  together,  or  on  the  pro- 
duction of  receipts.  But  we  have  en- 
deavoured, as  far  as  possible,  to  guard  that 
franchise  against  the  introduction  of  fraud 
by  requiring  the  residence  to  be  continuous 
in  the  same  apartments  and  not  merely 
residence  continued  from  one  lodging  to 
another.  I  was  unable  to  follow  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  when 
he  suggested  that  the  lodger  franchise 
should  be  extended  to  all  persons  occupy- 
ing apartments  at  the  rent  of  23.  6d.  a 
week.  The  only  difficulty  which  be  sees 
in  such  a  franchise  is  that,  while  admit- 
ting some  very  respectable  people,  there 
would  be  danger  of  its  introducing  others 
of  a  very  different  character.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  see  anything  more  calcu- 
lated to  lead  almost  headlong  to  universal 
suffrage  than  such  an  extension  of  the 
lodger  franchise.  The  question  of  rating 
necessarily  leads  to  the  consideration  of 
the  case  of  the  compound-householder — ^a 
person  who  has  lived  for  a  very  long  time 
in  obscurity,  but  who  has  suddenly  become 
of  very  great  importance.  Your  Lordships 
are  aware  that  under  the  Eeform  Act^ 
when  there  is  a  composition  for  a  rate,  the 
compound-householder,  as  he  is  called,  who 
could  not  vote  -without  paying  his  rate, 
may  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  rate  and  to 
vote  in  respect  of  it.  We  introduced  into 
our  Bill  that  clause  taken  literally  from  the 
B«form  Bill ;  but  the  House  of  Commons 
— and  not,  my  Lords,  our  side,  but  the 
opposite  side  of  that  House — insisted  oa 
sweeping  away  all  composition  withia 
Parliamentary  boroughs,  and  that  the 
party  who  was  to  have  the  franchise 
should  be  himself  rated  and  should  pay  his 
rates.  There  was  an  Act  of  Parliament 
passed,  I  think,  in  the  14  &  15  Vi^.^ 
which  enabled  the  compound-househelder, 
on  claiming  to  be  rated,  to  pay  merely  the 
amount  of  his  proportion  of  the  compod- 
tion  paid  by  the  landlord.  Kow,  I  never 
could  understand  the  justice  of  that  mea- 
sure, or  why  any  difference  should  be  made 
between  the  compound-householder  thus 
claiming  to  be  rated  and  the  ordinary  rate- 
payer. The  reason  why  a  smaller  pay- 
ment is  accepted  in  the  case  of  the  land- 
lord is  that  he  compounds  for  a  great  num- 
ber of  houses  and  pays  the  rate,  whether 
they -are  occupied  or  not,  thereby  saving 
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the  parish  the  trouble  and  expense  of  col- 
lecting from  honso  to  house.  For  that 
reason  they  give  him  the  benefit  of  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  the  rate.  But 
if  an  occupying  householder  claims  to 
have  the  franchise  and  says  he  will  pay 
the  rates  in  order  to  obtain  it.  why  he  is 
to  have  the  same  benefit  which  the  land- 
lord enjoyed  I  cannot  possibly  nnderstand. 
Suppose  that  a  landlord  had  compounded 
for  several  houses,  and  that  all  the  tenants 
of  these  houses  determined  that  they  would 
claim  to  be  rated,  and  would  pay  the  rate, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  benefit  would  exist 
without  the  consideration  for  it.  In  the  case 
of  the  compound-householder  we  have  cer- 
tainly yielded  to  the  suggestion,  which  came 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House,  that  the 
composition  within  Parliamentary  boroughs 
should  altogether  cease  a  certain  time  after 
the  passing  of  this  Bill.  But  if  I  might 
venture  to  express  an  opinion,  I  should 
have  been  much  better  satisfied  if  the 
clause  copied  from  the  Keform  Act  had 
remained  in  the  Bill,  and  the  compound- 
householder  could  only  have  procured  him- 
self to  be  put  upon  the  rate,  on  the  terms 
prescribed  "in  the  Reform  Act. 

My  Lords,  I  have  few  more  observations 
to  make,  but  I  must  say  a  word  or  two 
upon  the  re-distribution  of  seats.  The 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  late  in  the  debate 
last  night  (Earl  Granville)  said  he  would 
put  to  some  Member  of  the  Government  the 
question,  whether  they  expected  that  the 
system  of  re-distribution  which  we^have 
adopted  is  likely  to  be  permanent?  I 
think  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  has  given  an  answer  to  that 
question,  because  he  says  that  if  an  angel 
from  Heaven  were  to  frame  a  clause  for 
the  re-distribution  of  seats  •—  I  do  not 
know  that  the  work  would  be  likely 
to  bo  well  performed  by  such  an  agent 
—there  was  not  the  slightest  proba- 
bility that  the  clause  so  framed  would 
give  satisfaction.  If  I  understood  the 
noble  Earl  rightly,  he  suggested  that  my 
noble  Friend,  in  Committee  on  the  Bill, 
should  re-consider  the  re-distribution  of 
seats,  and  try  whether  a  better  system  for 
re-distribution  could  not  be  established. 
I  own  that  I  was  perfectly  astonished  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl,  which 
amounts  to  this — that  after  the  House  of 
Commons  with  very  careful  deliberation 
has  come  to  certain  conclusions  on  the 
subject — first  as  to  the  disfranchisement 
and  then  as  to  the  disposal  qf  the  seats  so 
obtained — we  were  to  unsettle  all  that,  and 


proceed,  I  suppose,  to  a  new  system  of 
disfranchisement  in  order  to  make  addi- 
tional seats  available.  I  should  like  to 
know  how  the  House  of  Commons  would 
accept  such  a  proposal  on  the  part  of  your 
Lordships  with  regard  to  a  matter  which  is 
peculiarly  of  interest  to  themselves.  "We 
have  a  Bill  before  us,  as  I  have  said,  the  re- 
sult of  careful  deliberation — the  result,  I 
admit,  of  compromise  and  of  concession,  but 
of  wise  compromise  and  of  prudent  conces- 
sion. It  is  a  Bill  which,  I  believe,  will 
be  received  with  satisfaction  generally,  and 
we  are  now  called  on  to  consider  whether 
we  will  give  a  second  reading  to  the  mea- 
sure with  a  view  of  going  into  Committee, 
after  disposing  of  the  Amendment  of  the 
noble  Earl.  My  noble  Friend  has  said 
that  he  will  not  go  into  Committee  on  this 
Bill  if  the  noble  Earl's  Amendment  be 
passed;  he  will  not  go  into  Committee  upon 
a  Bill  discredited,  disgraced,  and  branded 
upon  its  forehead,  as  being  utterly  impro- 
per and  even  hostile  to  the  object  for  which 
it  is  intended.  But,  my  Lords,  I  hope  for 
better  things  ;  I  trust  the  Resolution  will 
not  be  adopted  by  your  Lordships  ;  I  hope 
we  may  go  into  Committee ;  and  then, 
with  that  calm  patience  and  judgment 
which  always  mark  your  Lordships'  de- 
liberations,  that  you  will  endeavour  to 
suggest  any  improvements  of  ^e  Bill 
which  may  commend  themselves  to  your 
wisdom,  and  that  we  shall,  in  the  result, 
be  able  to  send  the  Bill  back  to  the  Com- 
mous  in  a  state  in  which  it  is  likely  to 
promote  the  tranquility  and  happiness  of 
the  country. 

Thb  Dukb  op  ARGYLL :  My  Lords, 
the  two  speeches  which  have  just  been 
delivered  to  the  House  are  surely  a  signsl 
illustration  of  the  strange  and  anomalous 
position  in  which  we  are  now  placed.  The 
speech  of  my  noble  Friend  behind  me,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury — a  speech  of  unusual 
eloquence  and  power — expressed,  I  think, 
very  clearly  the  opinions  whioh  until 
within  a  few  weeks  were  supposed  to  be 
the  unanimous  opinions  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  He  was  followed  and  an- 
swered—if, indeed,  it  can  be  called  an 
answer — by  the  noble  and  learned  Lord 
on  the  Woolsack,  a  Member  of  the  GoTem« 
ment  all  of  whose  Members  are  steeped 
to  the  very  lips  in  prophecies  -  of  the 
most  disastrous  consequences  certain  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  transference  of 
political  power  to  mere  numbers.  My 
noble  Friend  appealed  to  the  Government 
for  an  explanation  on  a  point  of  which  an 
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explanation  was  wholly  wanting  in  the 
speech  of  the  nohle  Earl  who  moved  the 
second  reading  of  this  Bill,  and  no  one 
who  listened  to  that  speech  can  deny  that 
the  complaint  of  it  made  by  my  noble 
Friend  is  strictly  true.  The  noble  Earl 
did  indeed,  in  moving  the  second  read- 
ing, explain  to  tis  last  night  how  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  Government  had  pro- 
posed this  measure,  but  he  said  nothing 
to  allay  the  fears  which  he  and  his  Col- 
leagues have  awakened  in  the  minds  of 
Parliament  and  of  the  country  with  respect 
to  any  measure  which  should  swamp  the 
present  constituencies  by  the  mere  power 
of  numbers.  He  told  us  that  he  introduced 
this  Bill  because  he  was  unwilling  to  be  a 
stop-gap  ;  but  he  failed  to  tell  us  why, 
rather  than  be  a  stop-gap,  he  had  deemed  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  become  a  weather-cock. 
He  further  informed  us  that  he  had  acceded 
to  power  supported  by  a  minority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  that  he  deter- 
mined so  to  conduct  his  policy  as  to  con- 
vert that  minority  into  a  practical  majority 
—But  how  ?  by  adopting  the  principles 
not  only  of  his  opponents,  but  of  the  ex- 
tremest  section  of  his  opponents.  Now, 
I  do  not  myself  participate  in  the  gloomy 
antioipatioDS  of  my  noble  Friend  who  spoke 
last  but  one  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury).  Let 
us,  however,  at  least  be  honest  with  our- 
selves, and  do  not  let  us  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  magnitude  of  the  changes  to 
which  we  are  now  about  to  give  our  assent. 
It  is  no  mere  matter  of  opinion,  I  appre- 
hend, but  matter  of  simple  fact,  that  we  are 
about  to  agree  to  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  which  not  twelve  months  but  six 
months  ago,  at  the  beginning  of  this  Ses- 
sion, no  Member  of  this  House  would  have 
ventured  to  propose,  and  which,  if  it  had 
been  proposed,  would  have  been  met  by 
your  Lordships  with  an  unanimous  shout 
of  **  Not-Content.' '  It  does  indeed  at  times 
occur  in  matters  of  long  controversy  that 
some  new  and  happy  thought  removes  all 
difficulties  and  reconciles  aU  opinions ;  but 
it  is  not  with  a  case  of  that  nature  that  we 
have  now  to  deal.  The  noble  and  learned 
Lord  on  the  Woolsack  talked  of  a  com- 
promise ;  and  this  Bill  is,  I  admit,  so  far 
as  the  re*distribution  of  seats  is  concerned, 
a  compromise— -or  rather  it  is  a  mere  make- 
shift ;  but  so  far  as  relates  to  the  borough 
franchise — that  great  subject  of  contest 
between  different  parties — let  us  not  con- 
ceal from  ourselves  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
is  no  compromise,  for  on  that  point  it  is 
a  measure  of  entire  and  complete  surrender 
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of  every  opinion  that  has  ever  been  Held 
or  expressed  by  the  Conservative  party  in 
this  country.     I  remember  very  well  that 
on  the  first  night  of  this  Session  a  very- 
agreeable  and  pleasant  speech  was  made 
by  a  noble  Friend  of  mine  who  now  sits 
behind  the   noble   Earl   at   the  head  of 
the   Government    (Lord    Delamere).      I 
never  had  myself  the  honour  of  moving  or 
seconding  an  Address  in  Answer  to  the 
Speech  ^m  the  Throne,  and  I  do  not 
quite  know  what  is  the  exact  amount  of 
communication  which  passes  between  those 
who  are  asked  to  perform  that  honourable 
duty  and  the  chief  of  the  Administration. 
I  very  well  recollect,  however,  that  my 
noble  Friend,  being  of  a  simple  and  con- 
fiding disposition,  told  us  on  the  occasion 
to  which  I  am  alluding  that  he  did  not 
know  what  the  Beform  Bill  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  be,  but  that  he  was  quite 
certain  as  to  what  it  would  not  be.     He 
then  gave  us  a  repetition  of  some  of  those 
phrases— do  not  we  all  remember  them? 
which  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and 
were  deemed  the  right  things  to  say  in. 
reference  to  our  Bill  of  last  Session.     My 
noble  Friend  informed  us  that  the  Bill  of 
the  Government  was  not  to  be  a  hasty 
measure  ;  that  it  would  not  be  an  "ill-con- 
sidered **  measure ;  that  it  would  not  give 
a  vertical  reduction  of  the  franchise  ;  and 
above  all  it  would  not  throw  predominating 
power  into  the  hands  of  a  single  class. 
Will  the  noble  Earl  now  contend  that  the 
Bill  lyfore  us  answers  all  those  conditions 
with  which  he  was  so  ready  to  believe  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  that  it 
would  comply  ?     Perhaps  I  may  be  able 
to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  noble  Lords 
opposite  one  or  two  facts  which  will  show 
them  that  this  Bill  is  no  compromise,  but, 
as  I  said  before,  a  complete  surrender  of 
all  the  principles  upon  which  they  have 
hitherto  taken  their  stand.     It  was  stated 
in  several  of  the  speeches  which  w^e 
delivered  last  night  that  this  was,  in  fact, 
Mr.  Bright's  Bill ;   but  I   believe  many 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side  were  dis- 
posed to  look  upon  that  assertion  as  a 
rhetorical   exaggeration.      Now,   I  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  compare  that  portion 
of  the  Bill  which  deals  with  the  borough 
franchise  with    the    celebrated    measure 
which  was  propounded  by  Mr.  Bright  in 
1858  and  1859  in  the  course  of  an  agita- 
tion carried  on  by  that   Gentleman  on 
the  subject   of  Beform   throughont  the 
country,  and  .which  was  received  with  an 
almost  univeraal  shout  of  ridicule  and  in* 
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dignatioD.  The  clause  of  the  Ooyemment 
BUI  relating  to  the  franchise,  is,  how- 
ever, word  for  word,  the  clause  of  the  Bill 
of  Mr.  Bright,  with  this  exception,  that — as 
the  nohle  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Goyem- 
ment  has  told  us  —  the  qualification  for 
"  shops  or  other  huildings  "  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Reform  Act  is  omitted  in 
the  present  measure;  so  that,  so  far  as 
that  goes,  the  Bill  is  slightly  more  demo- 
cratic than  that  proposed  hy  Mr.  Bright, 
because  this  and  other  franchises  repre- 
senting the  small  shopkeeping  interests 
belongs  to  the  present  constituency. 
Practically  it  may  with  truth  be  said, 
that  the  clause  before  us  relating  to  the 
borough  franchise  is  the  clause  in  Mr. 
Bright's  Bill  transferred  litercUim  into  the 
measure  of  a  Conservatiye  GoTcmment. 
Let  me  supply  the  House  with  another 
illustration  of  the  democratic  character  of 
this  Bill.  In  the  computation  which  I 
am  about  to  make,  I  fully  accept  the  data 
which  were  furnished  by  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  Government  last  night. 
I  admit  that  instead  of  taking  70  per  cent 
of  the  raw  material  of  the  new  constituen- 
cies as  the  number  likely  to  come  upon 
the  register — that  being  the  present  per- 
centage—  we  must  make  liberal  ^  deduc- 
tions on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  the 
consequent  disfranchising  effect  of  such 
restrictions  as  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  maintain.  I  take,  therefore,  the  num* 
ber  at  50  per  cent;  and,  adopting  the 
line  of  argument  pursued  by  the  pre- 
sent Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  re- 
ference to  the  Bill  of  1860,  which,  I  think, 
was  not  only  legitimate,  but  quite  neces- 
sary as  a  means  of  testing  the  true  num- 
bers of  the  existing  constituency — I  leave 
out  of  the  calculation  the  great  metropoli- 
tan boroughs,  the  inclusion  of  which  would 
vitiate  the  result,  because  of  the  peculiar 
conditions  which  prevail  in  their  case. 
Making  that  deduction  I  find  that  the 
total  number  of  borough  voters  in  England 
is  339,000,  exclusive  of  the  metropolitan 
boroughs.  Of  those  339,000  wo  learn 
from  the  statistics  of  last  year  that 
249,000  belong  to  the  middle  classes,  eli- 
minating those  who  belong  to  the  working 
classes.  Now,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  has 
admitted  that,  taking  50  per  cent  of  the 
raw  material  of  the  new  constituency  as 
likely  to  come  on  the  register — and  I 
proceed  on  his  calculation  with  perfect 
confidence  that  it  is  within  the  truth — 
the  number  of  the  new  electors  belonging 
to  the  working  classes  will  be  at  least 
350,000.    There  are  already  on  the  regis- 


ter 90,000  working  men,  not  including 
those  in  the  metropolitan  boroughs.  You 
will,  therefore,  have  under  the  operation 
of  this  Bill  a  total  of  440,000  electors 
belonging  to  the  working  classes  as  against 
249,000  belonging  to  the  middle  and 
upper  classes  of  society.  That,  my  Lords, 
is  the  nature  of  the  change  to  which 
we  are  asked  to  give  our  assent,  and 
to  which  we  are  asked  to  give  our  as- 
sent too  by  a  Conservative  Government, 
the  Leader  of  which  told  us  a  few  years 
ago  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  mission 
and  that  of  his  party  to  stem  the  tide  of 
democracy.  The  effect  of  the  present  state 
of  things  upon  the  Conservative  party  is, 
to  me,  apparent  from  the  fact  that,  while 
the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend  who  opened 
the  debate  to-night  would  last  year  have 
elicited  vociferous  cheers  from  noble  Lords 
opposite,  it  has  to-night  been  received  by 
them  in  ominous  silence,  and  has  so  evi- 
dently sunk  deep  into  their  minds.  There 
are  also  on  this  side  of  the  House  many 
Members  of  the  Liberal  party  who  look,  if 
not  with  alarm,  at  least  with  some  doubt 
and  distrust,  to  the  consequences  of  this 
large  and  sweeping  enfranchisement  of. the 
working  classes.  Yet,  we  are  about,  I 
believe,  by  a  very  large  majority,  to  accept 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  Nor 
is  the  position  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves placed  with  respect  to  it  peculiar 
to  the  House  of  Lords;  depend  upon 
it,  the  House  of  Commons  have  found 
themselves  in  precisely  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  Bill  has  passed  that  House 
nominally  with  the  general  assent  of  its 
Members,  but  in  reality  by  their  general 
submission.  Parliament  finds  itself  under 
circumstances  in  which  the  great  majority 
of  its  Members  in  both  Houses  feel  that 
they  have  practically  lost  the  noblest  gift 
of  man — the  exercise  of  their  free  discre- 
tion and  free  will.  I  desire  for  a  few 
minutes  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  an  inquiry  not  into  the  reasons 
for  this  Bill,  but  into  the  causes  of  its 
appearance  here.  My  noble  Friend  who 
sits  on  the  cross  Benches  (Earl  Grey)  said 
last  night  that  this  was  not  a  time  to 
enter  into  such  an  inquiry.  If  my  noble 
Friend  had  any  hope  that  his  Eesolution 
would  be  assented  to  by  the  House,  he 
was  right  in  avoiding  that  inquiry ;  but  I 
have  no  expectation  of  the  Besolution 
being  carried.  I  for  one  would  under  no 
circumstances  vote  for  the  Resolution  of 
my  noble  Friend.  It  has  a  close  family 
resemblance  to  those  unfortunate  Resolu- 
tions and  Motions  which  were  proposed 
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last  Session,  and  with  results  with  which 
mj  noble  Friend  does  not  seem  to  be  wholly 
satisfied.  I,  for  one,  will  never,  unless 
driven  to  it  bj  oireomstances  of  extreme 
necessity,  vote  for  an  abstract  Resolution 
of  this  kind  without  any  hope  of  agreeing 
with  the  Mover  in  the  subsequent  steps 
which  he  may  propose  to  take  for  the 
enforcement  of  his  views.  I  have  no  conT 
fidence  that  I  should  agree  with  my  noble 
Friend  in  his  Amendments,  and  my  noble 
Friend  has  not  told  us  what  those  Amend- 
ments may  be.  I,  therefore,  look  upon 
this  Resolution  as  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  believe  it  will  be  supported  by 
a  very  small  minority  of  this  House. 

Seeing  that  that  is  so,  and  that  we  are 
by  common  consent,  or,  as  I  have  said,  by 
common  submission,  to  give  our  assent 
to  a  measure  having  such  large  conse- 
quences as  those  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  hold,  my  Lords,  this  is  the  time,  this  is 
especially  the  time,  when  we  have  a  right 
to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  these 
transactions,  and  to  ask  how  it  is  that  we 
have  come,  and  that  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  has  come,  to  be  in  circumstances 
of  such  stre^  and  strain  in  regard  to  this 
great  question  of  Reform  ?  My  Lords,  I 
begin  by  admitting  that  the  Liberal  party 
have,  in  my  opinion,  been  much  to  blame 
as  regards  the  consequences  which  so 
many  are  now  deploring,  and  in  respect 
to  which  so  many  are  entertaining  doubts. 
My  Lords,  I  trace  the  prime  cause  of  these 
circumstances  to  the  weakness,  the  timidity, 
and  the  insincerity  with  which  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1860  dealt  with  the  Bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston.  My  Lords,  I  have  always 
been  disposed  to  admit  that  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  and  the  great 
party  opposite  which  he  leads  have  had 
some  right  to  taunt  us  with  our  conduct 
of  that  question  in  1860.  When  the  Bill 
of  1860  was  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Lord  Palmerston,  following  a 
General  Election  which  had  taken  place 
especially  on  the  subject  of  Reform,  it  was 
manifest  that  a  great  re-action  of  opinion 
had  set  in  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
That  Bill  was,  in  reality,  talked  out  of  the 
House,  and  no  earnestness  or  sincerity  was 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
treated.  My  Lords,  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  weakness  of  the  Liberal  party 
involved  considerable  blame  on  the  part  of 
the  Statesmen  then  at  its  head,  and  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  of  which  I  had 
the  honour  of  being  a  very  humble  Mem- 
ber.   Now,  I  am  not  disposed  to  repudiate 
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for  that  Government  any  portion  of  the 
blame   which   may   fairly  be    laid   upon 
them;    but   there  are   two    observatians 
which  I  would  venture  to  make  in  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  that  Government,  the 
justice  of  which  will,  I  think,  be  conceded 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.     In  the  first 
place,    during    1860    and   several    years 
after  we  were  engaged  upon  great  finan- 
cial measures  which — although  it  is  un- 
usual   in    this    country,    that     financial 
questions  should  become  questions  of  part  j 
— were  bitterly,  and,  I   venture  to  say, 
fanatically  opposed   by  the   Conservative 
party.      It  was  impossible  in    1860   to 
carry  a  Reform   Bill  and  the  important 
Budget  of  that  year,   with   the    French 
Treaty  attached  to  it,  concurrently  through 
the  House  of  Commons.     Those  cont^ts 
continued  for  several  subsequent   years. 
The  other  observation  which  I  venture  to 
make  is  this — that  it  is  one  thing  for  a 
Government  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  present  is  not  the  time  in  which  they 
can  advantageously  deal  with  any  great 
question,  and  quite  another  thing   for  a 
Government  to  undertake  to  deal  with  it 
upon  principles  which  they  have  always 
repudiated  and  disavowed.     At  the  same 
time,  my  Lords,  I  am  willing  to  admit  so 
far  that  I  think  it  was  a  mistake  on  our 
part — a  mistake  in  something  more  than 
policy — not  again  to  revive  the  question 
of  Reform  before  the  dissolution  of  that 
Parliament.     Our  trumpet  '*  gave  an  un- 
certain sound,"  and  who  could  prepare  him- 
self for  the  battle  ?     In  passing,  I  wish  to 
make  a  remark  which  is  suggested  to  me 
by  something  that  dropped  from  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  last  night 
in  regard  to  my  noble  Friend  Lord  Palmer- 
ston.     The    noble  Earl  chose  to  assume 
that    Lord    Palmerston     was    personally 
opposed  to  any   revival   of  the   Reform 
question.     My  Lords,  it  is  perfectly  well 
known — it  is  no  secret — that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston   came,    late  and  reluctantly,  to  the 
conclusion  that  the   great  settlement  of 
1832  required  revision  and  re-adjustment. 
But  he  did  at  last  come  to  that  conclusion, 
and  nothing  which  I  know,  or  have  ever 
heard,  induces  me  to  believe  that  he  ever 
recalled  that  opinion,  or  re-considered  it  in 
the  sense  of  being  adverse  to  Reform.    Of 
this  I  can  inform  the  House  on  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  that  shortly  after  the 
Bill  of  1860  was  dropped.  Lord  Palmerston 
expressed  to  me  his  conviction  that  the 
question  must,  after  no  long  interval,  be 
again  dealt  with,  and  he  eren  indicated 
to  aome  extent  the  principles  on  which  ho 
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thought  a  measure  should  be  founded.  Mj 
Lords,  I  had  not  the  honour  of  seeing  ray 
late  noble  Friend  between  the  last  Election 
and  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament ; 
but  I  have  some  reason  to  know  that  when 
a  mnjority  of  upwards  of  seventy  was  re- 
turned in  favour  of  his  Gofernment,  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  the  question 
could  no  longer  be  allowed  to  sleep,  and 
that  in  the  new  Parliament  he  would  have 
to  take  it  up.  My  Lords,  in  saying  so 
much  on  this  subject,  I  hope  the  House 
will  not  think  that  I  am  guilty  of  the  folly 
and  the  weakness  of  quoting  in  favour  of 
the  conduct  of  the  living  the  presumed  au- 
thority of  the  dead.  It  is  enough  for  any 
man,  however  great  he  may  be,  that  he  go- 
verns his  fellows  during  his  own  life.  Each 
generation  is  responsible  for  its  own  con- 
duct. I  do  not  claim  for  our  Qovemment 
the  authority  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  re- 
gard to  the  Bill  of  1866.  I  am  only 
anxious  to  defend  my  late  noble  Friend 
from  the  imputation  of  insincerity,  which 
I  believe  is  wholly  unjust,  and  to  state  on 
this  public  occasion  that  I  believe  Lord 
Palmerston  fully  intended  to  deal  again 
with  the  great  question  of  Reform.  Now, 
I  am  bound  to  admit  that,  as  we  did  not 
raise  the  question  of  Keform  in  the  last 
Parliament,  the  present  Parliament  was 
not  elected  on  the  question  of  Reform.  It 
was,  therefore,  perfectly  fair  and  open  to 
any  Member  of  that  Parliament  who  might 
entertain  an  individual  opinion  against  the 
question  of  Reform,  to  oppose  any  Bill 
which  the  late  Government  might  have 
brought  in.  But  this  I  will  say — that  the 
present  Parliament,  partly  in  consequence 
of  our  conduct  I  admit — inherited  all  the 
timidity,  all  the  faint-heartediiess  and  the 
weakness  of  the  last  Parliament  in  regard 
to  Reform.  Under  these  circumstances, 
when  the  Government  of  my  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Russell)  determined  to  introduce  a 
Bill,  we  knew  very  well  the  risk  we  were 
*  incurring.  That  Bill  was  drawn  up — I 
am  not  now  going  into  any  defence  of  its 
details — with  a  studious  regard  to  modera- 
tion ;  and  we  were  perfectly  aware  of  two 
things — the  one  was,  that  its  introduction 
involved  the  greatest  risk  to  our  existence 
as  a  Government;  and  the  second  was, 
that  if  that  measure  was  refused,  no  pro- 
posal of  similar  moderation  could  again  be 
offered  to  the  acceptance  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  My  Lords,  the  spirit  of  the 
late  Parliament  almost  immediately  broke 
out  in  that  to  which  I  mainly  attribute 
the   difficulties  that  have  now  arisen — 


namely,  the  attempt  to  form  a  third  party 
in  resistance  of  Reform.  I  have  heard  that 
a  right  hon.  Friend  of  mine — a  member  of 
that  third  party  (Mr.  Lowe)  upon  a  recent 
occasion  has  declared  that  it  is  with  rage, 
and  grief,  and  shame  .that  he  regards  the 
present  position  of  affairs;  and  well  he 
may.  My  Lords,  it  is  a  hard  thing  for  a 
man  of  first-rate  ability  to  find  out  that  all 
his  eloquence  and  all  his  exertions-— per- 
haps I  may  say  without  offence,  all  his 
manoeuvring — has  ended  in  nothing  else 
than  this — the  precipitation  of  those  very 
changes  which  he  was  most  anxious  to 
avoid,  and  the  proposal  by  his  own  con- 
federates, in  what  I  think  was  a  Parlia- 
mentary sin,  of  the  very  measures  which 
he  was  endeavouring  to  resist.  But  if  my 
right  hon.  Friend  had  studied  Parlia- 
mentary history  I  think  he  might  have 
made  pretty  sure  of  what  would  be  the 
result  of  his  exertion.  Third  parties  have 
never  succeeded  in  our  Parliamentary 
history ;  and  why  have  they  not  succeeded? 
Because,  my  Lords,  they  produce  an 
anarchy  of  parties ;  and  who  gain  the  ad- 
vantage in  times  of  anarchy  ?  Is  it  not 
the  men  of  extreme  opinions,  who  take  the 
opportunity  of  marching  to  the  front  ? 
My  Lords,  I  doubt  whether  in  the  whole 
course  of  our  Parliamentary  history  there 
has  been  such  a  complete  collapie  of  any 
party  as  there  is  of  that  which  endeavoured 
to  form  a  third  party  on  the  question  of 
Reform  during  the  last  Session.  They 
are  utterly  gone,  ''glimmering  through 
the  dreams  of  things  that  were ; "  they 
have  not  even  left  behind  them  that  ring 
of  froth  which  marks  where  a  bubble  un- 
usually large  has  burst.  Their  very  Ian* 
guage  is  forgotten.  They  are  now  reviled 
and  taunted  by  those  who  were  last  year 
their  confederates  as  "stray  philosophers.*' 
We  heard  of  nothing  last  Session  except 
about  ''blank'*  reductions  of  the  franchise, 
the  "predominance  of  classes,"  and  the 
"  disfranchisement  *'  of  the  existing  con- 
stituency. What  has  become  of  all  those 
phrases  now  ?  We  hear  not  one  word  of 
them.  Why,  my  Lords,  the  very  temple 
in  which  this  party  worshipped  has  been 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  ruins  have  been 
strewed  with  salt;  unless,  indeed,  it  be 
that  my  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  Benches 
(Earl  Grey)  who,  I  am  afraid,  gave  to 
them,  to  a  large  extent,  his  encouragement 
and  support,  is  left  almost  alone  to  keep 
alive  the  flame  of  his  devotion  before  a 
solitary  and  abandoned  shrine.  My  Lords, 
unquestionably  the  formation  of  that  third 
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party  was  one  of  the  great  causes'of  the 
position  in  which  we  now  stand.  But 
there  was  another  cause,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  it  was  not  more  powerful  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  that  was,  the  methods  of 
the  opposition  to  Beform  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Conservative  party  in  con- 
junction with  that  third  party  to  which  I 
nave  referred.  My  Lords,  it  was  an  object 
with  those  parties — an  object  with  both 
of  them — to  conceal  the  fact  that  it  was 
their  design  to  resist  any  reduction  of  the 
franchise.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  took  credit  last  night  to  himself 
and  to  his  party  for  not  opposing  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
They  were  better  tacticians  than  that — 
they  knew  that  they  would  gain  their 
object  better  by  joining  with  the  third 
party  in  mock  Amendments  when  the  Bill 
got  into  Committee.  Last  year,  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  lectured 
because  he  had  said  that  the  Amendments 
brought  forward  during  the  discussions 
on  Reform  by  the  Conservative  party  pre- 
tended to  aim  at  one  thing  and  really 
meant  another.  It  was  said  that  it  was  a 
very  improper  thing  for  a  Minister  of  the 
Crown  to  make  such  a  charge.  But  soon 
after  the  statement  was  confirmed  by 
what  was  said  by  the  one  political 
Nathaniel  that  the  Cabinet  contained; 
for  what  did  General  Peel  tell  his  consti- 
tuents when  he  was  elected  after  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  for  War  ?  The 
gallant  General,  as  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  his  party,  had  been  of  course  acces- 
sory to  all  these  transactions  and  negotia- 
tions which  went  on  last  Session  with  a 
view  to  defeat  our  Eeform  Bill  without 
admitting  that  the  real  ground  of  objec- 
tion was  the  numbers  of  the  working 
classes  whom  it  would  have  admitted  to 
the  franchise  ;  and  being  an  honest  and 
straightforward  man  he  told  his  con- 
stituents that  of  all  the  Motions  which 
had  been  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  view  to  defeat  the  Beform 
Bill,  there  had  not  been  one,  from  first 
to  last,  which  had  been  made  bond  fide. 
These  are  his  words — 

"  Between  the  first  diviBion,  when  the  Gorern- 
ment  got  a  majority  of  5,  and  the  last,  which 
placed  them  in  a  minority  of  1 1 ,  it  might  safeljr 
be  laid  there  wai  no  h<mA  fide  diyision." 

I  believe  this  to  be  literally  true.  The 
object  of  the  Conservative  party  last  year 
was  to  avoid  admitting  that  the  opposition 
was  to  lowering  the  franchisoi  and  every 
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sort  of  device  and  dodge  was  resorted  to 
in  order  to  conceal  this,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enable  men  of  different  opinions 
to  vote  together  (very  much  as  my  noble 
Friend  hopes  to  unite  discordant  opinions 
to-night)  to  defeat  the  Bill  without  com- 
mitting themselves  against  the  principle 
of  Beform.     That  method  of  opposition  is 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  difficulties 
in  which  Parliament  is  now  placed.     As 
part  of  the  same  line  of  tactics  there  was 
a  cry  raised  for  some  "principle" — it  was 
said  that  our  Bill  was  founded  on  no  prin- 
ciple, and  the  cry  was  that  it  should  be 
founded    on    some     principle.       May    I 
venture  to  warn  the  Conservative  party 
against  hunting  too    much  for   abstnust 
principles — for  that  may  be  said  in  regard 
to  them  which  has  been  said  of  fire  and 
water,  they  are  very  good  servants,  but 
very  bad   masters.     Of  one  thing  noble 
Lords  opposite  may  be  sure — that  abstract 
principles  are  never  Tory.     I  know  of  no 
abstract  principle  with  regard  to  represen- 
tation except  this — that  representation  and 
taxation  should  go  together ;  and  this  is  a 
principle  which  leads  directly  to  universal 
suffrage.    I  know,  indeed,  that  an  attempt 
is  made  to  distinguish  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxation.     Men  having  an  object 
in  view  draw  a  line  which  will  effect  fiiat 
object,  and  they  call  that  a  principle  ;  but 
for  those  who  have  not  the  same  object 
it  is  no  principle  at  all ;  and  how  can  jou 
draw  a  logical  distinction  between  direct 
and   indirect  taxation?      There   may  be 
some  countries  whose  finance  is  founded 
on  direct  taxation,  and  there  the  distinc- 
tion  you  draw  is  of   no  avail ;    but  in 
our  country  where  of  seventy  millions  or 
thereabouts  of  taxation  nearly  forty  mil- 
lions are  raised  by  indirect  taxation,  would 
it  be  logical,  in  putting  representation  and 
taxation  together,  to  exclude  four<sevenths 
of  that  taxation  ?     The  **  principle,"  as  a 
principle,  is  a  perfect  farce.    And  see  how 
this  vain    hunt  after   abstract  principles 
has  worked  with  regard  to  this  measure. 
Last  year   the  Conservative   party  said, 
'*  We  will  not  have  a  rental  qualification 
— there  is  no  principle  in  it — let  us  have 
rating."      That  was  the  point  on  which 
we  were  defeated  last  year,  and  everybody 
knows  that  the  effect  of  that  Amendment 
was  to  diminish  the  number  who  would 
be  enfranchised  by  a  £6  rating,  as  com- 
pared with  a  £6  rental — for    the  noble 
Earl  and  his  Colleagues  were  well  aware 
that  there  was  a  large  margin — 25, 30, 35, 
and  in  some  boroughs  40  per  cent  between 
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the  rental  and  the  rating.     They  caught 
therefore   at  rating  as  a  principle,    and 
carried  it  by  a  small  majority.     What  did 
they  do  when  they  themselves  came  into 
power  ?    The  '•  Ten  Minutes  Bill "  pro- 
posed a  £6  rating  franchise,  which  was 
consistent  with  their  movements   of  last 
Session  ;  and  it  would  have  excluded  the 
great  bulk  of  the  compound-householders. 
When  this  proposal  was  abandoned  the 
Government  fell  back — still  aiming  at  the 
same  result^— on  what  they  call  *'  personal 
rating."    This  also  was  intended  to  ex- 
clude the  compounding  class.    By  acced- 
ing therefore  to  Mr.  Hodgkinson's  Amend- 
ment, which  abolished  compounding,  they 
practically  gave  up   the    personal    pay- 
ment of  rates  by   admitting  the  whole 
body  of   compound-householders    to  the 
raw  material  of  the  franchise.     At  one 
sweep,  by  an  Amendment  upon  which  I 
believe  there  was  no  division,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
argument   in   which  they  were    placed, 
admitted   no    less  than  500,000  persons 
to    the  raw  material  of   the    fi'anchise. 
[The  Earl  of  Derby  intimated  dissent.] 
The  noble  Earl  seems  to  doubt  my  figures ; 
but  I  maintain  that  not  less  than  500,000 
persons  will  be  in  a  position  to  obtain  a 
vote  by  the  abolition  of  compound- house- 
holding.  Had  compounding  been  general  all 
over  the  country,  a  personal  rating  would 
have  excluded  all  these  ;  but  by  abolishing 
compounding  a  mass  of  people  verging  on 
pauperism  were  brought  in.  with  respect 
to  whom   it  had   been  found  convenient 
and   profitable  to   adopt    the  system    of 
compounding.     Thus,  by  the  notion,  that 
the   mere    word   ''rating"    contained    a 
"  principle"  the  Government  were  hustled 
from  one  conclusion  to  another  till  the  Bill 
has  been  so  changed  that  it  is  virtually 
no  longer  the  same  measure.     I  do  not 
mean  to  say  a  word  against  personal  lia- 
bility to  rates  as  a  qualification  for   the 
franchise,  but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  it  is   simply  the   principle 
of  a  pecuniary  payment ;  and  it  matters 
nothing  to  the  State,  if  you  go  on  that 
principle,  whether  that  payment  is  made 
to  the  landlord  in  the  shape  of  rent  or 
to  the  parish  in  the  shape  of  rates.     It 
is  absurd  to  pretend  that   it  is  no  indi- 
cation of  qualification  in  a  householder  to 
pay  £7  to  his  landlord,  and  that  it  is  an  in- 
dication of  fitness  if  he  pays  5«.  to  the  rate 
collector.     Thus,  in  consequence  chiefly 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  their 
methods  of  opposition  to  our  BiU  of  last 
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year,  the  principles  to  which  they  com^ 
mitted  themselves,  the  difficulties  which 
those  principles  involved,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  passing  from  one  step  to  another,  we 
have  arrived  at  last  at  household  suffrage, 
pure  and  simple,  with  the  sole  qualifi- 
cation, not  of  personal  payment  of  rates, 
but  of  personal  liability  to  pay  rates. 

I  now  come  to  another  and  more  im- 
portant   cause    of   the    collapse    of    the 
Conservative    theory   of    the    franchise. 
That  theory  was  that  all  persons  below 
the  £10  line  were  practically  one  class, 
with  interests  and  feelings  wholly  separate 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  that 
they  would  act  together  as  a  class ;  and  if 
enfranchised  in  sufficient  numbers  would 
swamp  the  existing  constituencies.  Now, 
it  is  true,  that  the  men   whom  you  are 
about  to  enfranchise  will  form  a  numeri- 
cal majority  of  the  voters  ;    as  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  remarked 
when  he  went  out  of  office,  that  is  not  a 
question  of  argument,  but  one   of  mere 
arithmetic.      It    is,   however,    a   purely 
theoretical  assumption  that  they  will  act 
together  as   a  class,  that  they  have  dif- 
ferent  feelings   and   opinions    from   the 
other  classes  of  the  community,  and  will 
exercise  their  power  as  a  dlass  in  the  choice 
of  class  representatives.     If  this  were  60| 
your    Lordships    might    well   feel  some 
alarm  at  the  prospect  before  us.     Let  us 
test  this    theory,   which   if  true   shows 
that  we  are  in  a  most  alarming  position, 
by  the   experience  of  the  past  and  the 
present.     Bemember,    in    the  first  place, 
in  mitigation    of   the  terrors  held  over 
us   by  my  noble   Eriend    (the   Earl    of 
Shaftesbury)  to-night,   that  precisely  the 
same  predictions  were  hazarded  with  re- 
spect   to    the    great    measure    of  1832. 
Indeed,  my  Lords,  no  more   melancholy 
task  can  be  imagined  than  a  review  of  the 
debates  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  upon 
any   leading  question   that  has  agitated 
previous  times — when  we.  remember  the 
severe  exertions,  the  strain  upon  mind, 
and  heart,  and   brain  which  any  consi- 
derable Parliamentary  efibrts  require,  as 
well  as  the  great  intellectual  powers  which 
are  sometimes  exerted  in  their  production 
— it  is  melancholy  to  contrast  all  this  la- 
bour with  the  small  value   which  is  set 
upon    the    results   by    succeeding    ages. 
Kot    more    than    one    or    two   speeches 
in  a  generation,   and   those  only  by  the 
greatest  men,   are   referred  to    in  future 
times,   except  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
how  weak  the  arguments  which  could 
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delude,  and  how  visionary  the  vaticina- 
tions which    could    frighten,    the    most 
powerful    intellects    of    their    time.      I 
will  refer,  my  Lords,  to  the  case  of  the 
late  Lord  Lyndhurst.     His  form  has  not 
long  departed  from   among  us,  and  the 
sound  of  his  noble  judicial  eloquence  is 
still  ringing  in  our  ears.   I  beg  those  noble 
Lords  who  are  impressed  by  the  terrors 
held  over  them  to-night   by   my  noble 
Friend  to  go  back  to  the  speeches  deli- 
vered by  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1832.     He 
predicted — precisely  as  my  noble  Friend 
has  predicted  te-night — that  the  House  of 
Commons  would,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
measure  of  1832,  become  what  he  described 
as  a  "  fierce  and  democratic  assembly." 
What  have  been  the  actual  results  ?   Have 
they  corresponded  with  the  predictions? 
Have  the  predictions  any  relation  to  the 
existing  facte?     Has  not  the   House  of 
Commons  for  many  years  been  crammed 
vrith    the    sons    and    the   brothers,    the 
nephews  and  the  cousins  of  your  Lord- 
ships? And  is  it  not  now  the  fashion  of 
the  Conservative  party,  and  of  that  third 
party  to  which  I  have  referred  as  having 
been  so  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
difficulty  from  which  we  are  now  sufifer- 
ing,  to  boast  that  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  the  author  of  the  greatest  and 
most  beneficent  measures  of  legislation  ? 
Is  it  true,  then,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  House  of  Commons   has  become  a 
"  fierce  and  democratic  assembly  ?' '    And 
yet,  observe  that  the  basis  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  argumente  rested  as  much  on  arith- 
metic as   the    predictions   of  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon).   It  is  per- 
fectly true  of  the  existing  constituencies 
that  there  is  an  actual  majority  between 
£10  and  £20,  and  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  countiy,  if  they  acted  together  as 
a  class,  would  be  thrown  inte  the  hands 
of  the  small  shopocracy.     That  is  the  fact 
as  arithmetic  would  prove  it ;  but  observe 
the  enormous  contrast  between  the  predic- 
tions and  the  facts.     This  is  one  comfort 
which  I  draw  from  the  experience  of  the 
past ;  allow  me  now  te  draw  another  from 
the  experience  of  the  present.     There  was 
no  part  of  the  Returns  which  we  procured 
last  year  which  excited  more  surprise  than 
the  large  number  of  working  men  which 
it  was  then  found  were  on  the  registers. 
To  the  immense  surprise  of  all  parties,  it 
appeared  that  very  nearly  one-fourth  of  the 
existing  constituencies  might  fall  under 
the  category  of  working  men ;   though  it 
was  said,  with  a  certain  amount  of  truth, 
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that  a  considerable  number  of  keepers  of 
beer-shops  and  other  small  shops  were 
classed  as  working  men,  yet  I  believe  there 
was  but  littie  error  in  our  Returns,  and  that 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  constituencies  was 
composed  of  the  working  men.  ["  Hear !"  ] 
I  see  my  noble  Friend  at  the  head  of  the 
Qovernment  cheering  the  argument  which 
I  now  use;  but  I  beg  your  Lordships  te  ob- 
serve the  use  which  he  and  his  Colleagues 
made  of  those  Returns  last  year.  They  are 
very  glad  now  to  be  reminded  that  one- 
fourth  of  the  constituencies  belong  te  the 
working  men  ;  last  year  they  said,  "See 
how  many  more  than  you  knew  of  this 
class  are  already  on  the  register.  You  are 
assuredly  not  going  te  make  an  addition 
which  will  give  to  the  working  men  an 
absolute  preponderance  in  the  constituen- 
cies of  the  kingdom."  I  do  not  know 
that  the  present  Session  has  witnessed  a 
revival  of  this  argument ;  but  was  thero 
not  a  wiser  and  more  generous  inference 
to  be  drawn  from  the  facte  laid  before 
Parliament  ?  Is  it  not  clear  that,  if  we 
were  actually  ignorant  of  the  existence  of 
the  element  of  the  working  classes  in  our 
constituency,  and  if  we  learnt  with  sur- 
prise how  strong  it  was,  that  they  never 
could  have  exerted  their  combined  strength 
for  the  purpose  of  outnumbering  the  rest 
of  the  electors,  and  that  they  must  be  so 
mixed  up  in  habits,  thoughts,  and  opinions 
with  the  other  members  of  the  community 
that -their  presence,  as  of  a  separate  class, 
is  never  felt  ?  The  truth  is,  it  might  be 
said  of  the  different  classes  of  this  country, 
that  they  have  been,  and  I  trust  they  will 
continue  to  be  like  the  days  of  the 
poet — 

'<  Bound  each  te  each  by  natural  pietj." 

Let  us  look,  then,  in  a  spirit  of  confidence 
te  the  probable  consequences  of  this  mea- 
sure. 

And  now,  my  Lords,  let  us  look  at  the 
theory  involved  in  the  matter.  The  ques- 
tion of  a  revision  of  our  representetive 
institutions  has  occupied  the  thoughte  of 
many  able  men,  and  an  example  of  the 
speculations  that  have  been  indulged  in 
may  be  seen  in  the  volume  upon  Parlia- 
mentery  Reform  that  has  been  published 
by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  Benches 
(Earl  Grey).  It  may  be  said  that  my 
noble  Friend  stends  alone.  To  a  great 
extent  that  is  true  ;  but  I  beg  the 
House  te  remember  that  the  noble  Earl 
is  considered  te  represent  the  Tiews  of 
many  persons,  and  there  is  no  one  more 
competent  te  draw  the  oonolusions  which 
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ought  to  be  drawn  from  given  premises: 
there  is  no  one  in  this  House  with  larger 
experience,  very  few  with  greater  abi- 
lity, and  none  with  greater  honesty  and 
straightforwardness.  My  noble  Friend  has 
said,  "If  you  touch  the  franchise  there 
must  be  a  complete  revision  of  the  whole 
system.  You  must  surround  it  with  new 
safeguards  against  the  predominance  of  a 
class."  In  fact,  my  noble  Friend  sug- 
gested no  less  than  twelve  safeguards 
which  were  absolutely  necessary.  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  by  recounting  them; 
suffice  it  to  say  that  they  involved  not  only 
plurality  of  votes  and  multiplication  of 
special  constituencies,  such  as  guilds  of 
working  men,  but  the  re-construction  of 
the  House  of  Commons  itself.  I  will 
only  say  that  those  schemes  of  my  noble 
Friend  are  purely  visionary.  They  lie 
beyond  the  atmosphere  of  our  system  ; 
it  is  impossible  that  they  could  form 
part  of  any  practical  scheme.  Look  at 
the  very  small  attempt  made  by  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
in  the  way  of  safeguards.  Look  at  the 
fete  of  the  dual  vote,  of  plurality  of  votes 
in  the  three-cornered  constituencies— of 
every  one  of  the  securities  which  the  noble 
Earl  proposed.  Look  at  the  reception  they 
met  with  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
which  they  meet  with  in  every -day 
society,  and  your  Lordships  will  be  satis- 
fied that  none  of  these  schemes  are  practi- 
cable. Evidently  you  will  find  no  security 
in  contrivances  of  this  nature  against  the 
democratic  effects  of  this  Bill.  My  Lords,  I 
am  not  sorry  for  this  result.  I  have  no  con- 
fidence whatsoever  in  these  new  schemes 
for  a  complete  re-construction  of  the  Bri- 
tish Constitution.  Last  year  we  heard  a 
great  deal  about  "Americanizing"  our 
institutions.  I  suppose  we  shaU  hear  of  it 
no  more.  As  regards  American  institutions 
and  our  own,  what  is  the  essential  differ- 
ence between  them?  Has  it  not  been 
this  —  that  ours  have  been  a  growth, 
theirs  have  been  emphatically  a  device — a 
device  admirably  contrived,  indeed,  by 
some  of  the  greatest  Statesmen  and  politi- 
cians that  ever  spoke  the  English  tongue, 
but  necessarily  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  a  new  country.  Ours  is  a  system 
-which  has  grown  for  many  generations  ; 
and  although  you  talk  of  the  balances  of 
the  Constitution,  remember  that  none  of 
them  are  of  the  nature  of  those  suggested 
by  my  noble  Friend.  They  are  balances 
which  arise  firom  the  condition  of  society, 
from  the  feelings  entertained  by  one  class 


towards  another,  and  not  by  legal  powers 
placed  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  hands 
of  one  class  to  check  the  action  of  another. 
It  is  said  that  there  were  some  social 
questions  upon  which  the  working  classes 
are  more  likely  to  act  together  than  the 
middle  classes  would  be — and  I  think  this 
is  true ;  but  I  was  sorry  to  hear  my  noble 
Friend  express  the  opinion  that  the  change 
ing  conditions  of  society  around  us  tend 
to  modify  the  infinences  hitherto  exerted 
by  one  class  upon  another.  May  I  not 
suggest,  however,  that  it  is  possible  that 
the  great  political  change  we  are  now 
called  upon  to  assent  to,  by  which  the 
political  influence  of  the  working  classes 
will  be  largely  increased,  will  also  stimu- 
late and  increase  the  regard  in  which 
these  claims  will  be  held  by  those  above 
them ;'  that  it  will  tend  to  bring  about  a 
more  friendly  consideration  of  their  claims, 
a  greater  sympathy  with  their  complaints, 
a  more  candid  allowance  even  for  their 
prejudices  and  errors;  and  that,  in  this 
way,  a  most  beneficent  result  may  follow 
from  our  labours  ? 

My  Lords :  having  said  so  much,  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with  many  observa- 
tions upon  a  subject  which  has  been  pretty 
nearly  exhausted — ^namely,  the  inconsist- 
ency of  the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  bringing  forward  this  Bill. 
I,  for  one,  am  prepared  not  only  to  admit 
but  to  assert  for  the  First  Minister  of  the 
Crown,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  to  what- 
ever party  he  may  belong,  a  wide  discre- 
tion as  to  the  measures  he  may  think  ne- 
cessary for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  Both 
Catholic  emancipation  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Laws  have  been  carried  by  the 
Conservative  party  ;  but  in  both  those 
cases,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  one 
case,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel  in  the  other, 
manfully  came  forward  and  made  admis- 
sions which  justified  their  conduct.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington,  who  never  quailed 
before  Napoleon,  but  in  the  very  height  of 
his  power  foresaw  and  prepared  his  downfall, 
admitted  that  he  was  afraid  of  Ireland  :  it 
was  a  noble  fear — a  fear  which  a  brave  man 
need  not  be  ashamed  to  avow,  and  upon 
which  a  good  man  was  ever  bound  to  act. 
And  so  it  was  with  respect  to  the  Com 
Laws — Sir  Robert  Peel  admitted  that  he 
was  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  Mr. 
Cobden  and  others  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  his  long  contest  against  the  principles 
of  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  complain  of  the 
Government  for  having  brought  forward  a 
Beform  Bill.    I  do  not  complain  even  of 
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the  oharacter  of  that  Bill,  provided  they 
had  come  forward  and  stated  plainly  that 
they  had  used  entirely  false  arguments 
last  Session  regarding  the  predominance 
of  a  class.  But  I  do  complain  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Bill  has  heen  hrought 
forward.  I  will  take  an  example — I 
shall  not  repeat*  anything  said  in  the 
other  House,  and  most  powerfully  said, 
and  said  in  this  House  with  not  less 
power  and  eloquence  hy  my  nohle  Friend 
the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  ;  hut  I  will  quote  the 
language  not  of  Memhers  of  the  Govern- 
ment, spoken  in  another  place,  hut  of  the 
nohle  Earl  himself.  A  very  short  time  ago 
a  deputation  from  a  Conservative  Associa- 
tion waited  upon  the  nohle  Earl.  I  pre- 
sume that  a  reporter  was  present,  hecause 
I  find  this  report  of  the  proceedings  in 
The  Times,  and  as  doubtless  the  deputation 
was  received  and  introduced  with  a  view 
of  influencing  public  opinion,  I  suppose  I 
may  accept  as  substantially  accurate  the 
report  I  find  there.  The  noble  Earl  is 
stated  to  have  addressed  the  working  men 
who  waited  upon  him  in  these  terms — 

**  I  regret  the  distinction  drawn  last  year  be- 
tween the  working  class  and  other  classes  of  the 
community.  I  think  it  was  an  inyidious  and  un- 
necessary separation,  because  our  object  is  not  to 
include  so  many  of  this  or  that  class,  but  to  admit 
to  constitutional  rights  so  many  of  all  classes  as 
shall  be  capable  of  intelligently  and  soundly  exer- 
cising the  political  franchise." 

The  noble  Earl  regrets  that  last  year  a 
distinction  was  made  between  the  working 
classes  and  other  classes.  Why,  what  does 
that  refer  to  ? 

The  Earl  op  DEKBY  was  understood 
to  say  that  it  referred  to  the  statistics  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  the  late  Qovern- 
ment. 

The  Duke  op  ARGYLL  :  Exactly.  I 
knew  that,  and  this  is  the  admission 
which  I  desired  to  elicit.  The  noble  Earl 
says  he  regrets  these  statistics  as  tend- 
ing to  draw  a  line  of  separation  between 
the  working  classes  and  other  classes. 
Who  compelled  us  to  produce  those  statis- 
tics ?  Whose  argument  was  it,  separating 
class  from  class,  which  induced  us  to  bring 
forward  that  information?  The  noble 
Earl  knows  very  well  that  he  in  this 
House,  and  his  Colleagues  in  the  other, 
had  again  and  again  complained  that  we 
produced  no  information  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  working  men  now  forming  the 
franchise  and  the  number  who  would  be 
admitted  under  our  Bill }  And  it  was  to 
meet  their  argument  and  supply  the  infor- 
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mation  for  which  they  called  that  we  pro- 
duced these  statistics.  That  was  last  year. 
But  what  happened  this  year  ?  In  the  first 
place  what  did  the  enigmatical  sentence 
mean  in  the  Queen's  Speech  about  dis- 
turbing the  balance  of  Uie  Constitution  ? 
Do  we  not  all  know  what  that  meant? 
Had  we  not  the  common  sense  to  connect 
with  it  that  which  has  so  long  been  the 
language  of  the  Tory  party  ?  And  then 
has  the  House  forgotten — has  the  noble 
Earl  forgotten — the  Resolutions  which  he 
himself  through  his  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, laid  upon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  which  if  the  (Govern- 
ment had  had  their  way,  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  would  at  this  moment  have 
stood  pledged  ?  The  third  of  these  Resolu- 
tions is  in  these  terms — 

**  That,  while  it  is  desirable  that  a  more  direct 
Representation  should  be  given  to  the  Labouring 
Class,  it  is  contrary  to  the  Constitution  of  this 
Realm  to  give  to  any  one  class  or  interest  a  predo- 
minating power  over  the  rest  of  the  Community." 

Was  this  last  year;  and  did  this  Resolu- 
tion come  from  us?  This  speech  of  the 
noble  Earl  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  whole  discussion 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Government. 
I  complain,  then,  of  the  unfair  repre- 
sentations which  have  been  made ;  I 
complain  that  the  noble  Earl  in  his 
high  position  and  with  his  high  charac- 
ter and  splendid  talents,  should  have  told 
the  working  classes  that  it  is  we  and 
not  he  who  drew  this  distinction.  I  say 
that  this  was  an  unfair  representation  of 
the  facts,  and  it  is  a  specimen  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  present  Govern- 
ment has  treated  this  question  through- 
out the  Session.  I  turn  from  this  sad 
history — with  which  I  am  afraid  I  have 
wearied  the  House — of  weakness  and 
timidity  in  relation  to  this  great  question 
of  Reform  ;  from  parties  disorganised,  and 
from  public  men  discredited — those  most 
discredited  who  for  the  time  seem  most 
successful — I  turn  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence, notwithstanding  the  predictions  of 
my  noble  Friend  near  me,  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people  ;  because  it  is  a  people 
in  full  possession  of  that  which  is  the 
most  precious  inheritance  of  nations — 
traditions  which  time  has  not  dissolved 
and  revolution  has  never  broken — social 
conditions  which  in  the  main  are  sound, 
and,  above  all  political  instincts  which  I 
believe  to  be  in  the  main  true. 

The  Duxe  op   RICHMOOT)  :    I   am 
desirous  of  offering  some  remarks  to  your 
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Lordships — particolarlj  in  consequence  of 
what  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Granville)  at  a  late  period  of  the 
debate   last   night,    in   reference   to  the 
conduct  of  some   Members  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's GovemmeDt,  who  had  not  up  to 
that  time  addressed  the  House.     My  noble 
Friend  seemed    to   infer   that    the   only 
Minister  capable  of  taking  part  in   the 
debate  of  this  House  was  the  noble  Earl 
at  the  head  of  the  GoTemment,  and  that 
others  like  myself   were   mere   puppets 
put  up  on  occasions  when  answers  were 
required  on  any  matter  connected  with 
the  departments  oyer  which  we  preside ; 
and  that  the  whole  task  of  defending  this 
Bill  devolved  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
noble  Earl.   I  can  assure  my  noble  Friend 
opposite  that  he  never  was  in  greater 
error  than  in  making  this  assertion  ;   and 
I  think  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
the  President  of  the  Couucil,  who  closed 
the  debate  last  night,  is  a  sufficient  answer 
to  that  suggestion.     I  am  quite  ready  to 
admit,  and  do  so  frankly,  that  I  place  the 
greatest  confidence  in   the  judgment  of 
my  noble  Friend    at    the   head  of   the 
Government,   and  that  if  on   any  great 
question,  I  found  myself  differing  very 
materially  from  him,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  I  was  correct  or  whether 
the  opinions  of  my  noble  Friend  ought 
not  rather  to  prevail.    With  regard  to  the 
address  of  the  noble  Duke  who  has  just 
sat  down  (the  Duke  of  Argyll),  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  follow  him  through  all  the 
various  topics  he  has  touched  on  ;   and  it 
strikes  me  that  he  has  throughout  a  some- 
what lengthened  address  blown  both  hot 
and  cold  on  this  question.     At  one  period 
of  his  remarks,  I  thought  he  was  of  opi- 
nion that  we  were  hurrying  on  fast  to- 
wards revolution.     At  another  part,  he 
showed  us  that  the  Bill  was  necessary,  and 
that,  probably  from  our  experience  of  the 
past,  inasmuch  as  the  predictions  uttered 
in    1832,   of  impending    confusion    and 
anarchy,  were  not  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
we  should  be  led  to  infer  there  would  be 
no  greater  danger  of  revolution  £:om  this 
Eeform  Bill  than  from  the  Bill  of  1832. 
In  one  of  his  remarks,  the  noble  Duke 
was  very  much  in  error.     He  said  that 
the  whole  Cabinet  were  steeped   to  the 
lips  in  pledges  against  any  dealing  with 
an  extensive  measure  of  Eeform.     Now, 
speaking  for  myself — and  I  think  I  may 
also  speak  for  my  noble  Friend  the  Lord 
Privy  Seal — I  can  say  that  on  no  occasion 
have  we  given  utterance  to  sentiments 
0ttch  as  the  noble  Duke  has  put  into  our 


mouth  upon  this  question.    He  also  stated 
that  the  principles  of  Eeform  had  always 
been   repudiated  and  disavowed  by  the 
party  to  which  I  belong.     Now,  I  think, 
he  must  have  forgotten  what  has  been  re- 
peated on  more  than  one  occasion — namely, 
that  my  noble  Friend  now  at  the  head  of 
the  Government,  and  who  was  at  the  head 
of  the  Government  in  1859,  introduced 
then  a  Eeform  Bill  for  the  consideration 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that  that 
Bill  was  defeated  by  a  Eesolution  moved 
by  a  noble  Lord  who  has  now  a  seat  in 
this  House  (Earl  Eussell).  I  do  not,  there- 
fore, think  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the 
party  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House  has 
disavowed  heretofore  all  connection  with 
Eeform.     The  noble  Duke  also  went  into 
a  great  number  of  figures  to  show  that  by 
the  operation  of  this  Bill  a  vast  number  of 
voters  of  the  poorest  class  would  be  put 
upon  the  register ;  but  the  mode  by  which 
he  arrived  at  these  results  is  so  curious 
that  I  do  not  think  we  can  put  much 
confidence  in  his  figures,  nor  do  I  believe 
that  they  show  any  accurate  conclusion  on 
the  subject,  inasmuch  as  he  omitted  to  take 
into  account  the  number  of  £10  house- 
holders who  are  at  present  excluded  by  the 
operation  of  the  compounding  Acts.     The 
noble  Earl  who  first  addressed  this  House 
this  evening,  and  who  delivered  a  speech 
of  great  power  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury), 
fell  into  a  singular  error  in  regard  to  the 
admission  of  new  voters  to  the  franchise. 
He  said,  **  Look  at  the  great  number  of 
persons  who  will  come  upon  the  register 
through  paying  only  the  rate  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor.*'    But  the  noble  Earl 
was  not  quite  correct  in  this  statement. 
Turning  to  the  3rd  clause  of  the  Bill  the 
noble  Earl  will  find  that  the  claimant  must 
have,  on  or  before  the  20th  of  July, 

**  Bond  fide  paid  an  equal  Amount  in  the  Pound 
to  that  payable  by  other  ordinary  Occupiers  in  re- 
spect of  all  Poor  Rates  that  have  become  payable 
by  him  in  respect  of  the  said  premises." 

The  rates  to  which  he  would  be  liable 
would  be  all  rates — not  only  poor  rate, 
but  the  county,  the  police,  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  borough  rates.  Therefore, 
the  claimant  must  have  borne  a  larger 
share  of  the  burdens  of  the  country  than 
the  noble  Earl's  remarks  would  imply. 
Again,  with  reference  to  the  4th  clause, 
which  relates  to  the  lodger  firanchise  in 
the  boroughs,  the  clear  annual  value  of 
the  lodgings  will  have  to  include  the 
lodger's  proportion  of  the  occupier's  ratea 
and  taxes ;  and  with  that  addition,  I  think^ 
the  noble  Earl  will  find  that  he  haq  oyer-* 
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rated  the  nnmber  of  poor  personSi  who, 
under  this  clause,  will  receive  the  franchise. 
Before  I  touch  on  the  measure  now  before 
the  House,  I  am  anxious  to  call  your  Lord- 
ships* attention  to  the  remarks  made  last 
night  by  the  noble  Earl  the  late  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon). 
Although  the  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
was  full  of  eloquence  and  power,  I  listened 
to  it  with  regret,  because  I  considered  it 
replete  with  much  bitterness  that  was 
wholly  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  which 
the  noble  Earl  had  in  view.  I  think,  even 
if  it  was  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Bill 
was  of  the  revolutionary  character  he 
thought  it  was,  he  need  not  have  made 
use  of  the  language  he  did  in  reference 
to  those  who  up  to  a  late  period  were  his 
Colleagues,  and  with  whom  he  was  acting 
in  concert  upon  this  very  question.  In 
speaking  of  the  Bill  the  noble  Earl  stated 
that  it  would  produce  nothing  short  of  a 
revolution.     He  said — 

**  Reform  is  a  correction  of  abases,  but  a 
wholesale  transfer  of  power  from  one  class  to 
another  is  a  revolution,  and  this  measure  to 
which  we  are  asked  to  give  a  second  reading  is, 
I  believe,  nothing  short  of  a  revolution.  I  know 
no  single  instance  of  any  one  Bill  in  modem  times 
passed  through  any  Legislative  Chamber  which 
has  involved  such  enormous  and  abrupt  changes, 
such  an  absolute  break  with  the  past  history 
of  a  country  as  this  Bill  does.  The  only  ap- 
proach to  it  is  that  famous  night  in  French 
history,  when,  at  a  single  sitting,  the  whole  of 
the  legislation  and  government  and  traditions  of 
France  were  swept  away.  I  fully  admit  there  is 
a  great  difference  between  the  two  cases  ;  that 
this  is  a  perfectly  bloodless  revolution  ;  that  this 
is  a  revolution  effected  without  passion,  without 
pressure,  without  enthusiasm." — [3  EwMordy 
olxxxviii.  1839-40.] 

The  noble  Earl  contrasts  these  seriously 
one  with  the  other — a  revolution  which 
aboKshed  a  monarchy,  destroyed  a  Church, 
and  swept  away  an  aristocracy,  with  a 
measure  which,  as  has  been  stated  by  my 
noble  Friend  who  introduced  the  Bill, 
will  add  something  under  400,000  to  the 
borough  constituency,  three-fifths  of  whom 
are  to  be  found  in  thirty-five  boroughs. 
If  my  noble  Friend  entertains  this  opi- 
nion of  the  Bill—if  he  believes  it  to  be 
the  revolutionary  measure  he  has  described 
—why  does  he  not  move  its  rejection, 
instead  of  calling  upon  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  to  withdraw  his  Amendment 
and  allow  the  Bill  a  second  reading  ?  I 
will  ask  your  Lordships  to  bear  with  me 
for  a  moment  while  I  read  an  extract 
from  a  memorable  speech  made  by  Lord 
Palmerston  upon  foreign  affairs  in  1850. 
Iiord  Palmerston  pointed  out  that  there 
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were  two  classes  of  revolutioniBts  ;  he  said 
the  first  were  of  the  ordinary  type,  and  he 
added — 

**  But  there  are  revolutionists  of  another  kind— 
blind-minded  men,  who,  animated  by  antiquated 
prejudices  and  daunted  by  ignorant  apprehen- 
sions, dam  up  the  current  of  human  improve- 
ment, until  the  irresistible  pressure  of  accumu- 
lated discontent  breaks  down  the  opposing  bar- 
riers, and  overthrows  and  levels  to  the  earth  those 
very  institutions  which  a  timely  application  of  reno- 
vating means  would  have  rendered  strong  and  last- 
ing. Such  revolutionists  as  these  are  the  men  who 
call  us  revolutionists."— [8  Hansard,  cxii.  433.] 

I  retaliate  on  my  noble  Friend,  and  call 
him  a  revolutionist  of  the  kind  so  described 
by  Lord  Palmerston.  I  will  not  follow 
him  in  the  bitter  invective  in  which  he 
indulged— it  is  seldom  that  speeches  full 
of  such  violence  are  heard  in  this  House. 
While  listening  to  his  remarks  I  could  al- 
most have  fancied  myself  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1846,  when,  unfortunately, 
in  the  party  strifes  which  took  place  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws,  such  speeches 
were  by  no  means  uncommon  or  unusuaL 
I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
speech  of  the  noble  Earl  was  one  of  a 
violent  character.  This  is  the  way  in 
which  he  describes  his  former  Colleagues — 

**  Where  are  all  the  securities,  where  are  all 
the  principles,  where  are  all  the  asseverations  of 
Cabinet  Ministers  so  freely  made  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Session  ?  They  have  gone  —  they 
have  disappeared.  I  wish  very  much  they  bad 
gone  to  the  land  where  all  things  are  forgotten." 
— [3  Haniord,  olzzxTiii.  1841-2.] 

Whether  this  wish  is  expressed  with  re- 
gard to  the  opinions  of  the  Ministers, 
or  of  his  late  Colleagues  themselves,  does 
not  appear  to  me  particularly  clear;  I 
trust  it  may  apply  only  to  the  opinions, 
and  not  to  my  noble  Friend  at  the  Head 
of  the  Government.  The  noble  Earl  con* 
tinues^ 

"  I  fear  they  will  be  long  remembered  and 
cited  by  those  who  are  less  friendly  to  my  noble 
Friend  than  I  am."— [/Wd.] 

If  this  is  a  specimen  of  his  firiendship,  I 
say,  *'  Defend  me,  not  irom  my  enemies, 
but  from  my  friends ;  leave  me  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  my  enemies,  for  they 
cannot  treat  me  in  a  manner  much  more 
cruel  than  friends  of  that  character. " 
The  noble  Earl  adds — 

"They  will  be  cited  henceforth  as  monnments 
either  of  weakness  or  of  dishonesty." — [iWi.] 

I  think  I  am  fully  justified  in  the  state- 
ment I  made,  that  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  was  unnecessarily  violent  to  prove 
his  case.  My  noble  Friend  further  made 
a  complaint  which  was  quite  unfounded. 
He  said— 
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**  The  measure  has  heen  sent  up  to  this  House  | 
by  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  speed  and  an  | 
absence  of  discussion  which  would  be  remarkable 
even  in  a  measure  of  minor  legislation.  My  noble 
Friend  at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
in  dealing  with  this  question,  seems  to  congratulate 
himself  that  all  this  was  the  work  of  the  Uouse  of 
Commons.  My  Lords,  I  fairly  own  I  am  puzzled 
to  say  whether  it  be  the  work  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, or  the  work  of  the  Government,  or  the  work 
only  of  part  of  the  Government." — [3  Eansard, 
olxzzvui.  1843.] 

Now,  considering  that,  during  fire  months 
of  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
were  something  like  thirty  divisions,  in 
sixteen  of  which  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  voted  against  the  Government, 
I  think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the 
Bill  has  been  unduly  hurried.  As  to  the 
insinuation  that  it  is  the  production  of  only 
part  of  the  Government,  I  wish  to  say  the 
whole  Government  are  as  responsible 
for  the  whole  measure  as  any  one  in- 
dividual, and  I  consider  myself  as  bound 
to  every  part  of  the  measure  as  if  I  had 
been  the  sole  author  of  it.  Passing  from 
these  exaggerated  and  gloomy  forebodings, 
of  the  late  Secretary  for  the  Colonies, 
I  would  now  invite  your  Lordships  to 
consider  the  Hill  which  has  so  frightened 
my  noble  Friend.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  enter  into  any  details  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure.  £very  one  of  your 
Lordships  is  agreed  —  and  indeed  it  has 
been  admitted  on  many  occasions  during 
the  progress  of  the  debate  —  that  Reform 
had  become  a  necessity.  Various  proposals 
have  from  time  to  time  been  made  in 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  for  reduc- 
ing the  franchise  to  £7,  to  £6,  and  to  £5; 
but  these  propositions  have  never  met 
with  such  a  reception  that  a  Bill  embody- 
ing them  could  be  carried.  It  therefore 
became  necessary  to  consider  what  was 
the  point  at  which  probably  the  franchise 
could  be  satisfactorily  settled.  The  discus- 
sions which  have  ti^en  place  have  shown 
how  difficult  it  would  be  to  fix  on  any  ''hard 
and  fast"  line,  if  once  the  £10  f^nchise 
was  to  be  abandoned.  They  would  all  be 
subject  to  the  same  objections,  and,  my 
Lords,  I  believe  the  point  chosen  by  the 
Government,  household  suffrage,  with  the 
personal  payment  of  rates,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  said  against  it,  is  the  one 
which  will  furnish  the  basis  of  a  perma- 
nent settlement.  It  is  an  old  doctrine  that 
taxation  and  representation  should  go  to- 
gether. I  believe  that  the  addition  of 
400,000  to  the  borough  constituency, 
three-fifths  of  whom  are  in  towns  of  the 
larger  classi  is  a  necessary,  and  will  be  a 


judicious,  extension  of  the  franchise.  With 
regard  to  the  county  franchise,  the  Govern- 
ment had  originally  fixed  the  limit  of 
occupation  at  £15,  but  we  did  not  adhere 
to  that  figure,  because  the  great  bulk  of 
the  representatives  of  county  constituen- 
cies requested  that  it  might  be  reduced  to 
£12.  I  cannot  think  the  Constitution  is 
so  rotten  that  the  admission  of  such  a 
number  of  voters  as  this  Bill  admits 
will  plunge  the  country  into  anarchy 
and  revolution.  There  is  one  noble  Lord 
who,  at  all  events,  will  not  join  in  the 
assertion  that  this  measure  is  of  a  revolu- 
tionary character.  I  allude  to  the  noble 
Earl  whose  name  is  identified  with  this 
question  (Earl  Eussell).  In  order  to  show 
that  the  present  measure  is  not  of  the  re- 
volutionary character  described  by  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  I  will  read  an  extract 
from  Earl  Russell's  book  on  the  English 
Government  and  Constitution.  In  the 
last  chapter,  written  in  1865,  there  is  this 
remarkable  suggestion— 

"  What  should  be  the  precise  amount  of  rent  or 
of  rating  whioh  should  entitle  the  inhabitant  of  a 
borough  to  vote,  or  whether  the  old  householder 
right  of  voting  with  three  years'  occupation 
might  not  usefully  be  the  test,  I  will  not  hero  pre- 
tend to  determine.  The  £12  rated  franchise 
might  well  be  adopted  for  English  counties.  A 
lodger  sofiGrage  of  £10  rent  might  perhaps  be 
added." 

and  again — 

**  It  is  not  expedient  that  the  smaller  boroughs 
should  be  extinguished  by  any  large  process  of 
disfranchisement." 

Why,  my  Lords,  this  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble the  Bill  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
Kow,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  we 
were  rather  found  fault  with  because  we 
had  not  extinguished  a  great  number  of 
the  small  boroughs  in  the  country.  My 
noble  Friend  the  late  President  of  the 
Council  laid  great  stress  upon  what  in 
his  opinion  was  the  weak  point  of  the 
Bill.  He  said  the  re-distribution  of  seats 
was  so  faulty,  so  bad,  and  so  imperfect 
that  he  did  not  give  more  than  two  or 
three  years  at  the  outside  before  it  would 
be  necessary  to  have  a  thorough  revision 
of  the  whole  scheme.  Kow,  on  comparing 
the  plan  of  re-distribution  which  we  pro- 
pose with  that  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
last  year,  I  confess  I  cannot  see  so  great 
a  difference  as  would  warrant  us  in  think- 
ing that  the  plan  in  last  year's  Bill  would 
be  permanent,  whereas  ours  would  last 
only  two  or  three  years. 

My  Lords,  I  come  now  to  tho  Amend- 
ment which,  as  my  noble  and  learned 
Friend  on  the  Woolsack  pointed  out  in  the 
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early  part  of  the  eyeniog,  is  the  real  ques- 
tion before  the  House.  And  herel  must 
assure  the  noble  Earl  (£arl  Grey)  that 
there  is  no  one  who  recognizes  more  readily 
than  myself  his  hereditary  right  to  deal 
with  the  subject  of  Beform.  I  cannot 
forget  the  part  which  one  yery  near  and 
dear  to  me  took  with  the  Father  of  the 
noble  Earl  in  1832  in  passing  the  measure 
of  Beform  through  this  and  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  nor  the  great  respect, 
regard,  and  admiration  which  he  enter- 
tained for  the  talents  of  that  Statesman* 
When,  therefore,  I  heard  that  the  noble 
Earl  intended  to  move  a  Resolution  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
Goveroment  I  looked  forward  with  some 
anxiety  to  see  what  effect  it  would  hare. 
The  Amendment  is  really  of  a  most  ex- 
traordinary character.     It  states — 

''That  the  RepresenUtion  of  the  People  BiU 
does  not  appear  to  this  House  to  be  caloalated 
in  its  present  Shape  to  effect  a  permanent  Settle- 
ment of  this  important  Question,  or  to  promote 
the  future  good  Government  of  the  Country/' 

Well,  if  that  is  really  the  case  I  think 
the  noble  Earl  ought  to  have  moved  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  on  the  second  read- 
ing ;  for  it  is  clear  that  if  the  measure  is 
as  bad  as  he  says  it  is,  it  ought  not  to  pass 
the  second  reading.  Then,  having  appa- 
rently forgotten  what  he  had  said  in  the 
first  sentence— that  the  Bill  is  so  bad  that 
it  will  not  promote  a  settlement  of  the 
question  or  the  good  government  of  the 
country — the  noble  Earl  went  on  to  say 
in  his  Besolution — 

''  But  the  House,  reooji^izing  the  urgent  Neces- 
sity for  the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing 
System  of  Representation,  will  not  refuse  to  give 
a  Second  Reading  to  that  which  has  been  brought 
to  it  from  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  hope 
that  in  its  future  Stages  it  may  be  found  possible 
to  correct  some  of  its  Faults  and  to  render  it 
better  fitted  to  accomplish  the  proper  Objects  of 
such  a  Measure." 

But  the  noble  Earl  never  tells  us  what 
alterations  he  desires  and  what  parts  of  the 
Bill  he  deems  defective.  It  is  obvious 
that  if  the  whole  Bill  be  defective,  the 
whole  Bill  ought  to  go;  but  if  part  is 
good  and  part  bad,  then  I  think  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  what  part  of  the  Bill  he 
objects  to  as  being  bad,  and  what  part 
of  the  Bill  does  not  in  his  judgment  re- 
quire alteration.  The  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl,  however,  condemned  the  Bill  more 
strongly  than  the  Besolution  does.  The 
tenour  of  his  remarks  was  that  it  was  in- 
expedient to  lower  the  existing  franchise, 
that  the  £10  franchise  should  be  retained 
^or  boroughs,  and  that  any  qualification 
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below  that  was  injurious  and  dangerous. 
Then,  my  Lords,  the  Government  have 
been  twitted  on  account  of  the  course 
they  have  pursued  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  also  on  account  of  what  was 
stated  by  my  noble  Friend  at  the  bead  of 
the  Government  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Session.  Bat  what  does  it  amount 
to?  My  noble  Friend,  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  Reform,  stated  that  it  was 
a  subject  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  could  not  be  settled  by  one  side  of 
the  House  without  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  of  the  other.  He  further  said 
he  thought  the  best  mode  of  dealing  with 
the  question  was  to  take  counsel  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  to  invite  the 
House  to  assist  and  co-operate  with  the 
Government  in  order  that  such  a  measure 
of  Beform  might  be  carried  as  would  pro- 
mote the  best  interests  of  the  country. 
We  have  been  twitted  with  this,  and  told 
that  that  was  not  the  mode  in  which  we 
ought  to  deal  with  Beform.  We  ought^ 
it  was  said,  to  bring  forward  a  measure 
by  which  we  were  prepared  to  stand  or 
fall,  instead  of  acting  upon  suggestions 
which  might  be  made,  from  time  to  time, 
from  different  sides  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  that  if  we  did  not  introduce  a 
complete  scheme  of  Beform  we  were  not 
worthy  to  remain  in  office.  Kow,  what 
did  Earl  Bussell  say  on  this  very  question 
in  bringing  in  his  Bill  of  1860  f  The 
noble  Earl  said — 

"  And  this  I  will  say,  that  if  jon  will  propose 
anj  of  the  measures  that  haye  been  mentioned 
this  evening  either  for  raising  the  franchise  by 
making  it  a  rating  instead  of  a  rental  franchise, 
or  by  increasing  the  amount  of  the  rental,  or 
in  another  way  that  has  been  pointed  out 
.  .  .  any  proposition  of  the  kind  shall  be 
fairly  considered  by  us  in  Committee.  .  .  . 
If  the  House  should  prefer  it  to  that  which  we 
have  originated,  it  wiU  be  our  duty  to  see  whether 
the  Bill  with  such  an  alteration  would  be  a  vala- 
able  measure,  whether  it  would  extend  the  fran- 
chise in  a  manner  that  would  strengthen  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  country ;  and  in  that  case,  though 
we  might  not  think  it  a  change  for  the  better, 
we  should  be  ready  to  adopt  that  alteration." — 
[S  Hansard,  clnu.  1092.J 

I  maintain  that  the  words  of  Earl  Bussell 
are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  words 
made  use  of  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  by  the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Oovemment.  And  if  my  noble  Friend 
were  wrong  in  the  course  he  adopted,  theu 
Earl  Bussell  was  wrong  in  making  that 
statement  in  1860,  which  I  suppose  neither 
he  nor  any  other  noble  Lord  on  this  side 
of  the  House  would  be  likely  to  admit. 
One  extraordinary  thing  in  the  course  of 
this  debate  is  the  jealousy  of  the  noble 
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Earl  opposite  (Earl  Bussell)  and  bis  sup- 
porters of  any  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
subjeot  of  Parliamentary  Beform  by  those 
who  sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  It 
really  would  appear  as  if  they  had  bought 
the  fee  simple  of  the  question,  and  had  got 
it  strictly  entailed  on  themselves  and  their 
heirs  for  ever.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
ever  had  the  honour  of  visiting  Pembroke 
Lodge,  but  I  can  almost  fancy  that  were 
I  to  do  so  I  should  see  this  inscription 
over  the  door— "  Russell,  Sole  Patentee 
and  Inventor  of  Reform.  None  genuine 
unless  signed  by  me.  Imitators  Beware." 
Really  we  are  considered  as  if  we  were 
infringing  a  copyright  in  attempting  to 
deal  with  the  question  of  Beform.  We  are 
told  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  that  this  is 
a  question  which  we  have  never  taken  up 
honestly.  [The  Earl  of  CLAREimoir:  Hear, 
hear!"]  "Well,  I  beg  to  tell  the  noble 
Earl  that  the  Government  have  most  honest 
convictions  on  the  subject,  that  we  have  a 
right  to  take  up  the  question  of  Beform, 
and  that  it  is  no  more  the  vested  property 
of  the  noble  Earl  and  his  party  than  is 
any  other  public  question  which  may  be 
brought  before  Parliament.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  we  have  a  right  to  deal  with 
this  question  in  a  comprehensive  manner; 
and  I  believe  that  we  are  dealing  with  it 
in  a  manner  which  will  conduce  to  a  prac- 
tical and  permanent  settlement,  and  that 
it  will  put  a  stop  to  that  mischievous  and 
unscrupulous  agitation  which  has  so  long 
distracted  the  country.  I  am  therefore 
proud  of  the  part  I  have  taken  in  bringing 
in  the  Bill,  and  in  asking  your  Lordships 
to  assent  to  it.  Before  I  sit  down  I  will 
merely  mention  one  fact  which  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  may  be  justly  proud  of 
— namely,  that  the  measure  of  Beform 
now  under  consideration  is  the  only  one 
which,  since  the  year  1832,  has  gone 
through  the  trying  ordeal  of  passing 
through  the  other  House  of  Parliament; 
it  is  the  only  measure  for  reforming  the 
Bepresentation  of  the  People  which  has 
reached  this  House,  and  it  is  one  which, 
I  believe,  will  promote  the  prosperity,  the 
peace,  and  the  safety  of  this  country. 

The  Marquess  of  CLANBICABDE 
said,  he  had  no  intention  of  addressing 
their  Lordships  on  the  Amendment  under 
discussion  ;  but  the  noble  Duke  who  had 
lately  spoken  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  had 
made  certain  assertions  which  rendered  it 
necessary  that  he  should  say  a  few  words. 
It  had  been  asserted  that  of  all  the  Motions 
made  by  Members  of  the  Liberal  party 
last  year  during  the  discussion  on  the 
Beform  Bill  of  the  late  Government  — 


from  that  on  which  the  Govemment  had 
a  majority  of  5  to  that  on  which  they 
had  been  defeated  by  a  majority  of  1 1 — 
not  one  was  of  a  bond  fide  character.  He 
begged  to  give  a  direct  denial  to  that  asser- 
tion. He  was  enabled  to  assure  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  Motion  made  by  a  noble  Bela- 
tive  of  his  (Lord  Dunkellin)  on  the  subject 
of  rating  being  the  basis  of  the  franchise 
had  been  put  on  the  Paper  without  concert 
with  any  other  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  That  Motion  was  brought  for- 
ward on  its  merits.  His  noble  Belative 
felt  considerable  surprise  that  no  one  else 
had  given  notice  of  such  a  Motion,  and  he 
said  that  if  no  other  Member  did  raise  the 
question  he  should  do  so.  He  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Clanricarde)  could,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  assert  the  fact  that  not  another 
Member  in  the  House  of  Commons  knew 
he  was  about  to  give  notice  of  it.  But 
before  it  came  on  his  noble  relative  did 
consult  a  right  hon.  and  distinguished 
Member  for  a  county,  that  venerable  Gen- 
tleman being  better  acquainted  than  he 
was  himself  with  the  details  of  rental  and 
rating  valuations.  He  could,  therefore,  state 
positively  that,  as  far  as  the  Motion  of  his 
noble  Belative  was  concerned,  it  certainly 
had  been  brought  forward  bond  fide^  and 
the  noble  Duke  was  so  far  at  least  entirely 
niistaken.  As  he  had  risen  on  this  personal 
matter,  he  would  take  the  opportunity  of 
observing  that  he  thought  it  was  not  very 
becoming  in  Members  of  the  Liberal  party 
to  taunt  the  present  Govemment  with  their 
change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Be- 
form. When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel  came  round  on  the  Ca- 
tholic Question  to  views  which  had  been 
for  so  long  a  time  advocated  by  the  Liberal 
party,  and  opposed  by  those  two  great 
men,  that  party  did  not  taunt  them.  Again, 
when  Sir  Robert  Peel,  abandoning  the 
opinions  previously  held  by  him,  came  for- 
ward with  a  measure  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  his  noble  Eriend  (Earl  Russell) 
and  the  liberal  party  received  him  with 
acclamation  as  a  honest  and  a  high-minded 
Statesman.  Acting  on  the  same  principle, 
he  was  prepared  to  give  his  support  to 
the  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  his  endeavours  to  pass  this  Bill, 
instead  of  taunting  him,  because  he  was 
offering  a  large  measure  of  Reform.  He 
did  not  think  the  Bill  a  bit  too  large,  but 
he  could  not  say  that  he  thought  it  a  very 
good  Bill.  He  hoped  his  noble  Friend 
(Earl  Grey)  would  not  press  his  Resolu- 
tion ;  for,  though  he  agreed  in  its  state- 
ment that  the  measure  was  not  satisfactoryi 
he  did  not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  adopt 
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it.  He  objected  to  portions  of  the  Bill 
haying  reference  to  the  componnd-honse- 
holder  and  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  but 
he  was  not  prepared  to  reject  it  as  a 
whole.  He  might  obserye,  also,  that  he 
regretted  the  Bill  did  not  afford  means 
for  an  expression  being  given  to  the  opi- 
nion of  the  minorities,  and  he  hoped  that 
some  such  means  would  be  proposed  in 
their  Lordships'  House  in  a  form  that 
would  enable  them  to  enter  a  protest.  He 
could  not  concur  with  those  who  thought 
that  the  position  of  the  Reform  question 
had  not  so  advanced  since  last  year  as  to 
make  it  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
take  up  the  matter  with  a  view  to  a  set- 
tlement. Their  Lordships  must  recollect 
that  the  most  able  and  eloquent  man  in 
this  country  aroused  the  people  of  the 
North  of  England  last  year  on  the  occasion 
when  in  five  days  he  made  six  speeches, 
any  one  of  which  any  man  might  have 
been  proud  to  be  able  to  deliver.  Then 
there  had  been  processions,  with  banners 
bearing  such  inscriptions  as  ''Bright, 
Gladstone,  Bussell,  and  Manhood  Suf- 
rage."  Tinder  those  circumstances,  could 
it  be  said  that  we  were  in  the  same  position 
as  we  were  at  the  time  of  the  lamented 
death  of  Lord  Pahnerston?  Though  not 
in  any  way  connected  with  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  he  had  been  glad  to  see  them 
come  into,  power,  because  he  knew  they 
must  take  up  the  question  of  Beform  and 
bring  it  to  a  settlement.  As  for  the 
Bill  before  their  Lordships,  he  thought 
that,  whatever  might  be  its  demerits,  the 
Government  were  right  in  adopting  house- 
hold suffrage,  because  it  was  the  only 
resting-place.  He  believed  that  to  be  the 
opinion  generally  entertained  throughout 
the  country,  and  that  there  was  no  fear 
of  class  acting  against  class,  as  some  per- 
sons seemed  to  apprehend.  Therefore, 
though  he  thought  the  Bill  required 
Amendments,  he  hoped  that,  with  Amend- 
ments, it  would  be  passed  cordially  and 
without  delay. 

LoKD  FEVERSHAM  said,  it  might  ap- 
pear somewhat  strange  that  after  a  period 
of  only  thirty-five  years  the  House  should 
now  be  called  upon  to  make  another  con- 
stitutional change.  But  if  their  Lordships 
considered  the  history  of  parties  in  the 
interval,  they  would  see  that  those  sitting 
on  that  (the  Ministerial)  side  of  the  House 
were  not  responsible  for  the  change  which 
had  become  inevitable,  but  that  the  re- 
sponsibility really  rested  with  the  noble 
Earl,  lately  the  head  of  the  Government, 
(Earl  Russell)  and  those  acting  witti  hki. 

Th0  Marjuw  of  Cknrmri^ 


t  That  noble  Eurl  was  one  of  those  who  were 
most  instrumental  in  carrying  the  Reform 
Act  of  1832,  and  after  it  was  passed  he 
said  that  the  measure  might  be  regarded 
as  a  final  settlement  of  the  question.  But 
in  the  year  1852 — so  inconsistent  was  his 
action  with  his  own  declaration — ^he  him- 
self brought  forward  another  measure  of 
Parliamentary  Reform;  a  course  which 
he  repeated  a  few  years  later  as  the  organ 
of  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  and 
other  measures  again  were  introduced  by 
him  in  the  years  1860  and  1866.  Bat 
after  these  successive  proposals,  after  the 
long  debates  which  had  oecurred  in  the 
other  House  of  Parliament,  after  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  Government  which  had 
resulted  from  the  agitation  of  this  ques- 
tion, it  was  impossible  for  any  Govern- 
ment, from  whatever  side  or  party  it 
might  be  formed,  to  omit  to  deal  with  the 
question.  It  being,  therefore,  compulsory 
upon  the  present  Government  to  de^  with 
the  question  of  Reform,  what  was  the 
course  most  advisable  to  adopt?  He 
frankly  confessed  that  at  one  time  he 
thought  that  a  reduction  to  £6  or  £7 
might  have  been  a  desirable  change — and 
he  had  never  made  any  statement  show- 
ing that  he  was  opposed  to  a  reduction  of 
the  franchise — but,  after  full  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances,  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  no  safe  and 
permanent  resting-place  till  you  got  to 
household  suffrage.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  seemed  to  think 
that  this  was  a  measure  which  must  end 
in  revolution ;  and  yet  he,  himself,  de- 
clared that  a  reduction  of  the  borough 
franchise  was  inevitable  ;  and  he  sug- 
gested that  the  limit  should  be  fixed  at  a 
£7  franchise.  Noble  Lords  opposite  ob- 
jected to  the  Bill  on  the  ground  that  it 
afforded  no  resting-place  ;  but  would  a  £7 
franchise  afford  any  resting-place  ?  What 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Calne  (Mr.  Lowe)  say  last  year  on  this 
very  subject  ?  "  Can  you  believe  that  this 
thing,  which  nobody  wants,  will  be  ac- 
cepted as  anything  but  a  step  to  universal 
suffrage,  or  that  it  is  likely  to  form  in  any 
way  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion ?"  On  the  whole  he  (Lord  Feversham) 
was  of  opinion  that  household  suffinge, 
guarded  by  personal  payment  of  rates 
and  residence,  would  be  safer  than  a  £7 
rental  without  any  security  of  payment  of 
rates,  and  with  no  assurance  whatever  that 
there  would  not  be  increased  agitation  for 
a  further  reduction  of  scale.  The  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  first  that  eyening  (the 
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Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  seemed  extremely 
apprehensive  of  the  lodger  franchise.  If 
he  really  feared  its  operation,  it  was  open 
to  him  and  other  noble  Lords  to  move 
either  that  the  amount  be  raised,  or  that 
the  clause  be  left  out  altogether.  But, 
certainly,  there  were  a  great  number  of 
persons  who  would  be  admitted  under  the 
lodger  franchise  who  would  form  a  very 
respectable  order  of  voters,  and  might 
safely  be  intrusted  with  the  franchise.  As 
regarded  the  Amendment  of  the  noble 
Earl  (Barl  Qrey)  he  thought  it  most  un- 
fortunate that  the  noble  Earl  should  have 
thought  it  his  duty  to  propose  the  Reso- 
lution he  had  moved.  It  expressed  a  sen- 
timent, the  accuracy  of  which  he  (Lord 
Feversham)  denied.  The  Resolution 
stated  that  this  measure  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  permanent  settlement  of  the 
question,  and  noble  Lords  opposite  seemed 
to  have  accepted  that  view  of  it,  and 
argued  from  that  point.  He  (Lord  Fever- 
sham)  really  would  like  to  understand 
what  noble  Lords  opposite  would  consider 
a  permanent  settlement  ?  As  regarded  the 
borough  franchise,  at  least,  they  could  not 
make  the  assertion  that  it  lacked  the 
character  of  permanence.  The  noble  Earl 
the  mover  of  the  Amendment  went  into  a 
long  argument  respecting  the  compound- 
householder,  contending  that  the  provision 
doing  away  with  compounding  could  never 
stand,  and  that  it  was  necessary  that  in 
some  cases  the  landlord  should  pay  the 
rates.  But  he  (Lord  Feversham)  must  re- 
mind the  noble  Earl  that  it  was  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  an  hon.  Member  on  the  Opposition 
side  of  the  House,  supported  by  the  fiill 
strength  of  his  own  party,  that  the  altera- 
tion was  affected  in  the  Bill  upon  the  ex- 
press ground  that  if  the  compounding 
system  were  kept  up  the  principle  of  this 
Bill  could  not  last.  The  Opposition  side 
of  the  House  insisted  that  the  compounder 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  every  oc- 
cupier should  be  liable  to  pay  his  own 
rates,  with  a  view  to  the  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  question ;  and  now  the  noble 
Earl  urged  that  this  very  alteration  tended 
to  impair  the  permanence  of  the  settle- 
ment proposed  by  the  Bill.  As  to  the 
counties,  it  was  quite  true  that  no  great 
demand  for  Parliamentary  Reform  had 
ever  proceeded  from  them.  The  late  Mr. 
Cobden,  speaking  at  a  meeting  of  Re- 
formers in  the  West  Riding,  on  one  oc- 
casion, confessed  that  he  regarded  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  in  counties  as  a 
matter  of  secondary  importance,  because 
there  already  existed  the  40#,  freehold 


franchise,  which  was  within  the  reach  of 
any  labouring  man.  He  (Lord  Feversham) 
bad  had  the  honour  of  sitting  in  the  other 
House  as  one  of  the  representatives  of  a 
division  of  the  county  of  York,  where 
there  was  a  large  body  of  40^.  freeholders, 
and  he  was  proud  to  say  that  they  formed 
as  Conservative  a  class  as  any  other  in  the 
constituency.  He  consequently  did  not 
look  with  any  jealousy  upon  a  reduction 
of  the  franchise  in  counties.  With  regard 
to  the  reduction  of  the  county  occupation 
franchise  from  a  £50  rental  to  a  £12 
rating,  there  could  be  no  objection  to  that 
— it  would  enfranchise  a  very  large  number 
of  most  respectable  persons  whom  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ignore.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  said,  last  night 
that  the  reduction  to  a  £12  rating  would 
cause  a  great  disturbance  of  the  county 
representation  in  populous  counties  by  the 
increase  of  voters  in  the  unrepresented 
towns.  But  if  the  noble  Earl  had  referred 
to  the  Returns  laid  before  Parliament  last 
Session,  he  would  have  found  that  the 
number  who  would  be  admitted  under  that 
change  in  the  unrepresented  towns,  vnth  a 
population  over  5,0Q0,  was  not  so  large  by 
a  good  many  as  the  number  of  those  who 
would  be  admitted  in  the  rural  districts  of 
the  counties.  So  that  the  disturbance  by 
which  the  noble  Earl  was  so  much  alarmed 
would  not,  he  believed,  take  place.  He 
now  came  to  the  subject  of  re-distribution 
of  seats.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
by  noble  Lords  opposite  on  that  subject 
as  to  the  impossibility  of  regarding  the 
measure  as  a  permaneut  settlement ;  but 
he  (Lord  Feversham)  believed  that  no  pro- 
vision or  proposal  on  this  subject  that 
could  be  framed  was  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  final  measure ;  but  he  thought  there 
was  good  ground  for  believing  that  the 
settlement  of  the  question  proposed  by  the 
present  measure  was  as  good  as  any  other 
which  could  be  effected.  No  substitute 
for  that  settlement  had  at  all  events  been 
suggested  by  any  noble  Lord  who  had 
spoken  against  it.  The  (Government,  it 
was  true,  were  recommended  to  extend 
their  scheme  of  re-distribution ;  but  he 
should  like  to  know  how  those  by  whom 
the  recommendation  was  made  would  ac- 
complish that  object?  Would  noble  Lords 
opposite  like  to  see  it  attained  by  the  dis- 
franchisement of  some  of  those  small  bo* 
roughs,  such  as  Richmond  and  Ripon,  in 
which  they  and  their  Friends  were  more 
or  less  interested  ?  In  dealing  with  the 
question  of  re-distribution  of  seats,  the 
fisct  must  neyer  be  lost  sight  of  that  ooon- 
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ties  were  most  inadequately  represented  as 
compared  with  boroughs,  their  relative 
populations  being  taken  into  account,  and 
that  that  disproportion  would  still  continue 
to  be  very  great,  notwithstanding  that  it 
was  proposed  to  give  twenty-five  additional 
Members  to  counties  by  the  present  Bill. 
The  very  knowledge  of  that  fact  would,  in 
his  opinion,  prevent  any  wide-spread  agi- 
tation from  taking  place  with  the  view  to 
disturb  the  proposed  settlement,  because  it 
would  be  felt  tiiat  the  counties  might  de- 
mand a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
seats  allotted  to  them  if  those  small  bo- 
roughs were  disfranchised  which  had 
hitherto  to  some  extent  contributed  to 
counterbalance  the  inadequacy  of  the 
county  representation.  The  Government, 
he  might  add,  had  been  taunted  by  noble 
Lords  opposite  with  having  failed  to  vin- 
dicate the  consistency  of  tibeir  conduct  in 
dealing  with  the  subject  of  Keform.  He 
was  not  there  to  offer  any  vindication  of 
that  conduct,  because  his  noble  Friends 
were  perfectly  well  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  must,  however,  ask  those 
noble  Lords  by  whom  the  taunt  was 
thrown  out  how  it  was  that  they  had 
never  thought  of  offering  any  defence  of 
their  own  conduct,  although  they  had  sat 
for  six  years  on  the  Ministerial  Benches 
without  fulfilling  theij  political  pledges  ? 
He  did  not  know  that  he  need  trouble  the 
House  with  any  further  observations.  He 
would  only  add  that  their  Lordships  might 
be  justly  proud  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived ;  be,  for  one,  entertained  no  feel- 
ing of  alarm  as  to  the  consequences  which 
might  resTilt  from  the  admission  of  the 
working  claases  to  the  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise. He  said  so,  although  he  was  per- 
fectly aware  that  the  present  Bill  was  a 
measure  of  a  very  wide  and  extensive 
character;  but  trusting  to  the  energy, 
the  intelligence,  and  the  enlightened 
patriotism  of  his  countrymen,  he  felt 
that  in  admitting  them  in  larger  numbers 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  we 
should  be  strengthening  their  attachment 
to  the  institutions  under  which  they  lived, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  should  be 
promoting  the  happiness  and  contentment 
of  the  people. 

LoBD  HOUGHTON :  I  feel,  my  Lords, 
that,  in  dealing  with  an  important  subject 
such  as  that  under  our  consideration,  it 
becomes  every  man  who  has  striven  with 
ardour  for  the  advancement  of  Liberal  opi- 
nions to  take  care  that  he  is  not  infiaenced 
by  feelings  from  which  the  best  and  noblest 
minds  are  not  exempt,   and  which  arei 
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likely  to  arise  from  aimoyance  at  seeing 
the  objects  for  which  he    has  laboured 
attained  by  different  agents,  and  by  other 
means  than  he  desired.     This,  my  Lords, 
is  my  position,  and,  I  believe,  the  position 
of  many  more  Members  of  your  Lordships' 
House.     The  objects  which  this  Bill  pro- 
poses to  accomplish  are  the  very  objects 
which  we  have  long  laboured  to  carry 
into  effect ;  and  noble  Lords  opposite  have, 
perhaps,    under    these    circumstances,  a 
right  to  ask  why  we  do  not  accept  the 
measure  with  satisfaction    and    delight; 
why  we  should  found  any  criticism  npon 
it ;  why  we  should  not  hiul  them  as  con- 
verts whom  we  are  glad  to  honour  ;  and 
why  we  should  not  look  forward  with 
them  in  a  common  hope  to  the  common 
advantage  of  the  country?     The  reasons 
why  it  should   be  otherwise  are  to  be 
found,  I  think,  by  examining  a  little  into 
history,  and  by  a  slight  study  of  the  minds 
of   men.     No  one  can,   in   my  opinion, 
seriously  consider  the  political  history  of 
any  nation  without  coming  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  was  a  positive  advantage  that 
measures  which  must  be  carried  by  some 
one  should  be  carried  by  those  who  had 
long  laboured  to  promote  them,  who  had 
made  sacrifices  for  the  cause,  and,  as  it 
were,  given  hostages  in  its  support.  There 
is  no  noble  Lord  whom  I  address  who  does 
not,  I  imagine,  believe  that  it  would  have 
been  far  better  that  the  question  of  Tree 
Trade  should  have  been   settled  by  the 
noble  Earl  below  me  (Earl  Russell)  than 
by  Sir  Bobert  Peel.  I  say  this,  not  because 
Sir  Robert  Peel  did  not  carry  out  the 
policy  on  the  subject  to  which  he  became 
a  convert  with  the  most  perfect  earnest- 
ness and  the  most  perfect  honesty  of  pur- 
pose, but  because  it  seems  to  me  that  in 
doing  so  he  damaged  not  only  bis  own 
political  reputation,  but  the  political  repu- 
tations of  those  friends  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,   and  filled  the  public   mind 
with  a  distrust — I  will  not  say  of  the 
truth  and  sincerity  of  their  convictions, 
but  of  the  political  capability  of  the  States- 
men not  simply  of  the  Conservative  party, 
but  of  public  men  in  general.     It  is  be* 
cause  I  entertain  those  views  that  I  was 
sorry  to  see  Catholic  Emancipation  carried 
and  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  affected 
by  the  very  persons  by  whom  those  mea- 
sures had  been  previously  constantly  op- 
posed. The  result  of  such  a  state  of  things    | 
is  that  it  is  impossible  a  suspicion  should 
not  grow  up  in  the  country  leading  to  the 
conclusion  that  those  changes  of  opinion 
imply  one  of  two  things — either  that  our 
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Statesmen  do  not  bring  to  the  consideration 
of  questions  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
full  knowledge  and  that  ability  which  they 
ought  to  do,  or  else  that  alterations  in 
their  policy  are  produced  by  considerations 
of  political  expediency.  Now,  my  Lords, 
I  do  not  wish  to  speak  of  political  expe- 
diency in  terms  of  disrespect ;  it  ill- 
becomes  any  man  to  do  so  who  takes  an 
interest  in  politics  in  a  constitutional 
country.  All  I  shall  invite  your  Lordships 
to  do  is  to  consider  whether  this  measure, 
brought  forward  as  it  is  now,  does  not 
bear  with  it  the  inference  that  its  authors 
are  Compelled  to  act  as  they  are  acting 
from  some  overpowering  necessity,  or  some 
less  worthy  motives  ?  1  may  be  told  that, 
80  far  as  matters  of  detail  are  concerned, 
Parliamentary  Beformhas  not  been  opposed 
by  the  Members  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment, or  their  Friends  in  the  other  House 
of  Parliament.  No  man,  in  his  senses, 
however,  can  believe  that,  if  the  Conser- 
vative party  had  frankly  co-operated  with 
my  noble  Friend  below  me  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  late  Government  in  the 
House  of  Commons  last  Session,  a  result 
as  to  this  very  question  might  not  have 
been  obtained  which  would  have  been 
eminently  satisfactory  to  Parliament  and 
the  country.  Let  me  suppose  that,  instead 
of  that  long  series  of  captious  Motions 
which  ultimately  brought  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  into  power, 
there  had  been,  on  his  part,  and  on  the 
part  of  his  followers,  a  frank  acceptance 
of  the  principle  of  the  measure  introduced 
by  the  late  Government,  and  a  desire  to 
arrive  at  the  best  possible  compromise  as 
to  matters  of  detail — can  anybody  imagine 
that,  under  those  circumstances,  a  slight 
display  of  temper  or  a  little  over-earnest- 
ness, such  as  was  attributed  to  the  late 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  —  and  no 
man  possessed  of  his  great  powers,  with  a 
noble  future  before  him,  can  always  guard 
against  displaying  some  little  over-earnest- 
ness in  a  great  cause — would  have  pre- 
vented the  carrying  of  an  important  mea- 
sure if  the  Conservative  party  had  only 
met  him  in  a  spirit  of  conciliation,  and 
with  a  sincere  determination  to  do  their 
best  to  aid  the  Government  for  the  good 
of  their  common  country  ?  That  was  not, 
however,  the  spirit  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  followers  of  the  noble  Earl  last 
year;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  have 
come  to  the  consideration  of  this  question 
of  Eeform  in  the  present  year,  not  in  that 
calm  and  philosophic  manner  which  its 


importance  demands,  but  with  a  good  deal 
of  party  heat,  and  something  of  party 
animosity.  I  have  no  wish,  nevertheless, 
to  dwell  upon  the  past.  I  will  only  say 
that  I  earnestly  hope  the  present  Govern- 
ment, having  brought  this  great  measure 
forward,  and  carried  it  through  the  House 
of  Commons  by  means — I  will  not  say 
unfair — but  by  means  direct  and  indirect, 
will  fairly  consider  the  consequences  of 
what  they  have  done,  and  will  not,  as 
men  and  Statesmen,  shrink  from  giving 
full  and  due  effect  to  the  machinery  which 
they  are  about  to  set  in  motion.  What 
I  fear,  and  what  seems  to  me  to  give  a 
gloomy  aspect  to  what  others  may  regard 
as  a  joyful  anticipation  of  bringing  within 
the  pde  of  the  Constitution  such  large 
masses  of  the'  people,  is  that,  in  future, 
certain  difficulties  and  collisions  may  arise 
between  the  upper  classes  in  this  country 
and  the  interests  of  the  lowest  classes  of 
the  community,  as  they  will  be  represented 
in  Parliament  under  the  new  order  of 
things.  The  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of 
the  Government  has  desired,  like  Mercury 
of  old,  to  be  mperia  deorum  gratu$  et 
imis,  I  do  trust  that  there  is  no  ground 
for  the  belief  which  is  strong  in  the  coun- 
try that  the  Conservative  party  look  for- 
ward, by  dint  of  some  species  of  manage- 
ment and  manipulation,  to  prevent  the 
free  exercise  of  Liberal  opinions.  If  it 
does,  I  am  sure  it  will  find  itself  very 
much  in  error.  I  am  sure  that,  if  it 
thinks  it  will  find  anything  like  general 
servility  or  unworthy  feelings  in  what  are 
called  the  lower  classes  of  this  country,  it 
is  only  deceiving  itself.  Among  the  lower 
classes,  no  doubt,  there  may  exist  many 
foolish  opinions  and  mistaken  sentiments ; 
but  let  education  be  extended  among  the 
people,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  the 
admission  within  the  pale  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  those  large  classes  and  those  new 
interests.  Still,  the  introduction  of  those 
classes  and  interests  will  inevitably  bring 
with  it  certain  consequences,  for  which 
your  Lordships  will  do  well  to  be  prepared. 
In  his  great  work  on  Democracy  M.  do 
Tocqueviile  clearly  recognizes  and  power- 
fully enforces  the  absolute  necessity  of 
rulers  understanding  and  being  ready  to 
meet  the  natural  and  inevitable  tendencies 
of  that  principle  of  Government.  I  ask 
those  who,  by  their  votes  to-night,  are 
about  to  invest  with  the  elective  franchise 
untold  millions  of  future  Englishmen,  to 
recognize  and  comprehend  the  sacrifices 
and  the  duties  which  they  are  necessarily 
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imposmg  on  their  own  party.  When  yoa 
have  placed  your  representatiye  system  on 
the  broad  and  popular  basis  which  yon  are 
now  proud  of  doing,  and  are  taking  credit 
for  doing,  do  not  shrink  from  the  inevit- 
able effects  of  the  machinery  which  you 
have  created.  When  measures  come  up 
hereafter  from  a  democratic  House  of 
Commons,  affecting,  as  they  will  do,  many 
points  of  your  social  life  which  you  hold 
dear,  and  In  respect  to  which  your  opinions 
may  differ  widely  from  those  entertained 
by  the  masses  of  the  people — when  ques- 
tions affecting  the  distribution  of  property, 
affecting  the  incidence  of  taxation,  affect- 
ing, perhaps,  your  own  daily  amusements, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Game  Laws,  come 
before  you,  as  they  must  do,  with  all  the 
weight  derived  from  a  democratic  House 
of  Commons,  do  not  let  your  Lordships 
be  found  encountering  them  in  an  angry 
or  an  undignified  spirit.  Do  not  forget 
that  to-night  you  are  inaugurating  a  demo- 
cratic House  of  Commons,  and  that  you 
have  the  means  of  meeting  and  of  mode- 
rating the  action  of  that  great  assembly 
by  using  your  own  great  influence,  power, 
and  intelligence  through  the  many  legiti- 
mate channels  which  are  open  to  you. 
You  can  influence  the  large  sphere  of 
society  in  which  you  move,  and  in  which 
you  are  justly  respected  ;  you  can  influ- 
ence them,  not  by  the  arts  of  corruption 
and  intimidation,  or  by  any  of  those 
methods  which  only  occur  to  ignoble 
minds,  but  by'the  just  and  salutary  means 
which  your  high  authority  and  position 
have  given  you.  If  you  follow  out  those 
principles  you  may  inaugurate  a  great 
and  happy  era  in  the  history  of  this  coun- 
try; and,  instead  of  collisions  occurring 
between  the  democratic  power  and  the 
power  of  this  House,  this  House  may 
acquire  still  greater  authority,  still  greater 
interest,  and  still  greater  sympathy  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  this  country,  who 
cling  with  great  tenacity  to  the  traditions 
and  influences  of  the  past 

The  Eael  op  HARROWBY  said,  the 
real  state  of  affairs  with  which  their  Lord- 
ships had  to  deal  was  simply  this — that 
they  had  a  great  measure  before  them,  a 
measure  to  which  they  must  attend,  and 
one  the  greater  part  of  which  must  be 
passed  into  law.  The  noble  Lord  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Lord  Houghton),  said  that 
that  Bill  was  the  inauguration  of  de- 
mocracy —  and  certainly  that  was  no 
light  matter.  They  had  not  to  consider 
what  particular  party  —  whether  Whig 
Zord  Ewghton 


or  Tory  —  had  brought  them  to  their 
present  position  ;  but,  being  in  that  posi- 
tion, how  they  should  deal  with  the  great 
measure  before  them,  without  regard  to 
the  antecedents  of  either  side,  or  even  to 
the  antecedents  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  He  thought  that  a  question 
of  this  kind  should  be  treated  in  their 
Lordships'  House— the  great  Senate  of 
the  Empire — ^in  a  higher  tone  than  had 
characterized  these  discussions  elsewhere. 
They  were  told — and  he  thought  no  one 
would  dispute  the  fact — that  they  were 
about  to  inaugurate  a  democracy.  N^ow, 
they  knew  what  democracy  elsewhere  had 
been,  and  they  could  not  flatter  themselves 
that  its  consequences  in  England  would  be 
entirely  different  from  what  the  world  had 
ever  seen  before.  Their  Lordships  were 
told  they  might  rely  on  the  social  condi- 
tion of  the  country  ;  but  then  that  social 
condition  was  in  a  great  measure  de- 
pendent on  the  political  condition;  and  one 
of  the  first  efforts  of  democracy  would  be 
to  employ  its  power  to  get  rid  of  those 
social  influences  on  which  alone  reliance 
was  now  rested,  having  first  got  rid 
of  all  their  constitutional  safeguards.  It 
was  wise,  therefore,  to  look  around  and 
see  at  least  whether  there  was  not  some- 
thing which  might  mitigate  at  least  the 
immediate  effects  that  were  anticipated  as 
the  consequence  of  their  present  proceed- 
ings, and  here  he  must  earnestly  protest 
against  the  phrase  so  often  used  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  —  namely, 
•'  the  enfranchisement  of  their  fellow- 
subjects."  Surely  Englishmen  were  not 
slaves,  even  though  they  might  not  be 
voters.  If  the  doctrine  they  heard  on 
that  point  was  to  be  admitted,  then, 
even  after  the  passing  of  that  Bill,  there 
would  still  be  millions  of  slaves  left  in 
England.  But  that  notion  was  founded 
on  an  erroneous  idea  of  what  English  free* 
dom  was.  That  freedom  was  the  right  to 
say  and  do  what  was  within  the  law— it 
was  freedom  of  action,  freedom  of  thought, 
freedom  of  the  press — a  freedom  which 
no  other  country  had  enjoyed  or  did  enjoy 
at  this  moment.  Was  the  fr'eedom  of 
America,  though  she  possessed  universal 
suffrage,  greater  than  the  freedom  of  Eng- 
land ?  Was  the  freedom  of  France,  though 
she  likewise  possessed  universal  suffrage, 
greater  than  that  of  this  country  ?  The 
people  of  those  countries  according  to  the 
detestable  and  abominable  theory  he  was 
adverting  to  were  freemen,  while  those  of 
England  were  slaves.     No  refutation  ot 
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such  an  argument  was  necessary.  The 
great  problem,  however,  in  dealing  with 
the  present  question  was  how  to  give  a 
more  extended  suffrage  to  the  poorer 
classes  of  their  countrymen — which  he 
admitted  to  be  desirable  in  itself — with- 
out extiuguishing  the  suffrage  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  community.  Was  that  problem 
solved  by  this  Bill?  Had  the  measure 
so  arranged  matters  that  in  enfranchising 
numbers  they  would  not  disfranchise  the 
existing  constituency  ?  Why,  the  effect 
of  the  Bill  would  be  to  throw  all  political 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes. 
There  was  not  a  single  borough  in  which 
the  poorer  classes  would  not  absolutely 
have  the  predominance ;  and  as  the  towns 
governed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the 
House  of  Commons  governed  the  country 
even  as  it  was,  and  would  govern  it  still 
more  after  the  adoption  of  that  measure, 
what  they  were  practically  doing  by  this 
Bill  was  not  to  enfranchise  the  poorer 
classes,  but  to  disfranchise  every  other  class. 
The  influence  of  property  would  be  first 
attacked.  In  proof  of  that  a  Gentleman 
who  had  just  been  returned  for  Birming- 
ham as  the  Colleague  of  Mr.  Bright,  said, 
in  his  address  to  the  people  there  the  other 
day,  if  he  were  returned  he  would  vote  for 
putting  a  check  upon  the  accumulation  of 
landed  property.  He  said  nothing,  how- 
ever, about  preventing  the  accumulation 
of  commercial  property,  or  property  in  the 
funds.  He  quoted  this  as  a  specimen  of 
the  language  they  might  look  forward  to 
for  the  future.  It  was  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  questions  of  this  kind  would  not 
arise.  They  would  be  raised,  and  pro- 
perty would  become  the  object  of  attack  in 
every  form.  The  towns  would  be  under 
the  domination  of  the  poorer  classes — and 
the  towns  had  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  representation — and  though  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  had  referred  to  the 
inadequate  representation  of  the  counties, 
he  had  not  redressed  the  injustice.  The 
result,  therefore,  would  be  that  our  Con- 
stitution would  have  no  elements  of  sta- 
bility, and  that  it  would  be  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  poorer  classes.  Educa- 
tion might  do  something  to  mitigate  the 
evil ;  but  the  character  of  men  was  formed 
more  by  institutions  than  by  the  education 
given  at  schools.  Would  schools  make  men 
wise  and  moderate,  and  free  them  from 
the  temptations  to  hold  opinions  on  politi- 
cal and  social  matters,  to  which  the  poorer 
classes  were  naturally  exposed.^  These 
were  the  reasons  whidi  should  induce  him 


to  vote  for  the  Resolution  of  his  noble 
Friend  (Earl  Orey),  should  he  press  it  to 
a  division,  not  for  the  purpose  of  obstruct- 
ing the  Bill,  but  with  the  view  of  intro- 
ducing into  it  those  modifications  and 
changes  which  would,  in  some  degree, 
mitigate  the  dangers  and  evils  which  he 
was  afraid  would  result  from  it  in  its 
present  shape.  He  believed  their  Lord- 
ships would  be  supported  by  public  opi- 
nion in  so  doing,  for,  both  publicly  and 
privately,  people  spoke  with  bated  breath 
of  democratic  ascendancy,  and  he  thought 
the  House  of  Commons  would  be  glad  if 
they  carefully  went  over  the  Bill,  it  having 
been  bustled  through  that  House  with 
confiicting  decisions,  so  that  Members 
sometimes  hardly  knew  what  the  result 
was.  He  desired,  while  giving  increased 
representation  to  the  poorer  classes,  to 
accompany  the  measure  with  such  pre- 
cautions as  would  secure,  not  to  their 
Lordships,  not  to  the  rotten  boroughs,  but 
to  the  middle  and  educated  classes,  their 
due  share  in  the  Government  of  the 
country. 

Lord  CAIRNS:  My  Lords,  there  are 
three  subjects  of  very  different  relative 
importance  which  have  been  brought  be- 
fore the  notice  of  your  Lordships  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion.  There  is  first 
the  question  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  Bill  before  the  House  ;  the  second 
is  the  question  of  the  Amendment  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey) ;  and  the  third  is  the 
question  which  has  hitherto  occupied  the 
greater  portion  of  the  debate — the  consis- 
tency or  inconsistency  of  the  Conservative 
party.  The  noble  Earl  who  has  just  sat 
down  (the  Earl  of  Harrowby)  differed 
materially  in  one  respect  from  the  speakers 
who  preceded  him  ;  for  I  think  he  is  the 
first  Member  of  the  House  who  has  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  supporting  the 
Amendment.  He  has,  moreover,  aban- 
doning that  topic  which  has  hitherto  been 
the  staple  of  this  debate — the  question  of 
the  consistency  of  the  Conservative  party 
—  addressed  himself  to  what  is,  I  ven- 
ture to  think,  the  more  important  subject 
with  which  we  have  to  deal — the  ques- 
tion of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  Bill 
before  us.  I  hope  the  noble  Earl  will 
forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  am  not  able 
entirely  to  follow  the  argument  which  he 
has  addressed  to  us.  The  noble  Earl  con- 
tends that  the  result  of  the  Bill  will  be 
that  in  every  borough  in  the  country  the 
poorer  classes  will  have  the  majority»  and 
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that  therefore  the  poorer  classes  will  govern 
the  boroughs,  the  boroughs  will  goTem  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  House  of  Commons 
will  govern  England,  and  thus  the  poorer 
classes  will  govern  England.    Kow,  my 
Lords,  this  rather  reminds  me  of  the  old 
example  of  reasoning,  which  was  never,  I 
believe,  regarded  as  very  accurate  —  the 
child  of  ThemistocUs  governed  his  mother, 
his  mother  gofemed  her  husband,  her  hus- 
band governed  Athens,  Athens  governed 
Qreece,  Greece  governed  the  world,  ergo  the 
child  of  Th»mUtocle9  governed  the  world. 
The  conclusion  of  the  noble  Earl  was  one 
of  the  same  kind.    Now,  my  Lords,  the 
merits   or  demerits  of   the  Bill  resolve 
themselves  into  the  consideration  of  its 
four  cardinal  features — the  borough  fi-an- 
chise,  the  lodger  franchise,  the  reduction 
of  the  county  franchise,  and  the  re-distri- 
bution of  seats.     I  quite  agree  that,  of 
these  four  propositions,  the  most  important 
is  the   borough   franchise ;   and  putting 
aside  for  a  moment  the  examination  of 
the  charges  of  inconsistency  which  have 
been  brought  forward,  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  this  question  as  if 
we  were  free  from  any  party  recrimina- 
tion on  one  side  or  the  other.      What 
is  the  point  from  which  we  have  to  start 
in  dealing  with  the  borough  franchise  ?    I 
venture  to  say,  without  hesitation  and 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  it  is  this — 
that   the    borough  franchise    cannot    be 
maintained  as  it  now  stands.    I  do  not 
say  whose  fault  it  is — I  do  not  say  whe- 
ther it  is  a  good  thing  or  a  bad  thing  — 
but  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed  that  the 
existing  borough  franchise  cannot  be  main- 
tained.    That  franchise  was  created  in 
1832,  and  was  created,  as  I  think  every 
one  will  admit,  in  a  sort  of  rough-and- 
ready  way — not  upon  any  abstract  prin- 
ciple such  as  the  noble  Duke  opposite  (the 
Duke   of  Argyll)  contended  for,   but  as 
perhaps  a  somewhat  hasty  solution  of  the 
difficulty  under  which  the  Government  of 
that  time  had  to  act.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  in  fixing  the  borough  franchise  at 
£10,   what  was  done  was   substantially 
to    create    a    privileged    class    in    each 
constituency  out  of  the  householders  of 
the  country  at  large.     I  agree  that  the 
measure    has   worked   extremely    well ; 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  should 
have    been  very  glad   had    the  country 
remained  satisfied  with  that  suffrage.     I 
believe  that  as  it  has  worked  well  in  time 
past  so  it  would  work  well  in  time  to 
come.    It  is  useless,  however,  to  express 


our  opinion  as  to  what  we  should  have 
been  content  with,  for  I  repeat  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  must  start  from  this 
point  —  the  impossibility  of  maintaining 
the  borough  franchise  as  it  now  stands. 
But,  I  ask  your  Lordships  to  go  a  step 
further  ;  I  maintain  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible on  either  side  of  the  House  for 
a  measure  to  be  brought  forward  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  which  should  attempt 
to  fix  the  borough  suffrage  at  a  higher 
figure  than,  at  the  highest,  £6.     Again,  I 
will  not  stop  to  inquire  the  reason  of  this,  or 
who  is  responsible  for  it ;   but  I  maintain 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  start,  not  even  from  a  £10 
franchise,  but  from  a  £6  franchise.    Now, 
let  us  consider  seriously  on  what  reason- 
ing you  could  maintain  a  £6  franchise, 
even  supposing  it  were  passed  into  law  ; 
I  can  quite  understand  that  there  might 
be  strong  grounds  for  insisting  on  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  £  10  franchise.     It  would 
be  a  very  fair  argument  to  say,  "  Never 
mind  how  that  franchise  was  originally  in- 
troduced;   let    it  have  been  introduced 
without  a  principle  and  without  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  it ;    but  here  it  is — it 
has  existed  some   thirty-five  years,   and 
the  very  fact  that  it  has  had  such  duration, 
and  that  the  privileged  class  created  by  it 
has  exercised  its  power  so  long  and  so  well, 
is  of  itself  a  reason  for  maintaining  the  suf- 
frage at  that  point."      But,  abandoning 
that  point,  as  you  are  obliged  to  do,  I  ask 
what  reason  there  is  for  creating  a  new 
privileged  class  in  this  country?     Upon 
what  ground  can  you  say  to  the  house- 
holders •*  We  will  create  out  of  you  an 
entirely  new   privileged    class,  in  whose 
hands  we  will  deposit  political  power  in 
the  boroughs^  and  every  person  who  does 
not  come  up  to  that  prescribed  figure  of 
£6,  however  virtuous  he  may  be,  however 
excellent  a  citizen,   however  worthy   of 
trust  and  confidence,  must  be  excluded  ? '' 
I  would  ask,  moreover,  whether  there  is 
any  person  in  the  country  at  this   time 
who  proposes  to  accept  £6,  or  any  other 
specific  amount,  as  an  uUimaium  —  as  a 
point  at  which  the  question  may  be  set- 
tled, and  from  which  there  should  be  no 
subsequent  departure?    I  apprehend,  my 
Lords,  that  there  is  no  one  who  has  stated 
his  readiness  to  accept  that  figure.     And 
have  you  any   doubt    as  to    the  result 
if,  at  this  time,   a  Bill  were  introduced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament  propos- 
ing for  the  borough  franchise  the  figure  of 
£6  instead  of  £10  ?    I  will  state  to  your 
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Lordships  what  would  happen  if  that  were 
done.  As  certain  as  a  measure  was  laid 
upon  the  table  of  the  House  of  Common£ 
proposing  a  £6  rental  franchise  jou  would 
have  a  counter  proposal  from  the  opposite 
side  of  a  £5  rental  —  you  would  have 
something  analogous  to  what  is  termed  a 
"Dutch  auction,"  where  everybody  bide 
down  instead  of  bidding  up,  and  you  would 
have  the  two  great  parties  in  this  coun- 
try divided  by  the  wretched  controversy 
whether  the  fitinchise  should  be  20^.  higher 
or  lower. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  submitted  these 
few  observations  to  your  Lordships  for  the 
purpose  of  asking  you  to  follow  me  to  this 
extent — that  just  as  you  are  unable  to 
remain  at  the  present  point  of  £10,  so  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  select  any  figure — be 
it  £8,  £7,  £6,  or  £5— where  you  could 
expect  to  find  any  permanent  resting  place 
in  the  agitation  for  Eeform  in  this  country. 
If  that  be  so,  the  consequence  is  inevitable 
— that  we  have  no  place  at  which  we  can 
halt  unless  we  adopt  the  principle  of 
giving  the  suffrage  to  the  householders 
generally  of  this  country,  that  is,  to  the 
householders  living  in  Parliamentary  bo- 
roughs, and  complying  with  such  con- 
ditions, as  to  residence  and  payment  of 
rates,  as  may  be  thought  expedient.  Kow, 
what  are  the  objections  raised  to  the  suf- 
frage as  it  stands  in  the  Bill  ?  My  noble 
Friend  who  sits  behind  me  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon),  to  whose  words  of  eloquence 
and  nervous  power  we  all  listened  kst  night 
with  unqualified  delight,  even  though  we 
might  not  look  at  the  subject  from  the  same 
point  of  view,  said  that  his  main  objection 
to  this  franchise  was  its  uniformity.  Now, 
my  Lords,  I  must  say  I  am  unable  to  un- 
derstand that  objection.  It  appears  to 
me  that  if  this  suffirage  has  one  merit  above 
another,  it  is  that  it  is  not  liable  to  the 
charge  of  uniformity.  I  can  understand 
my  noble  Friend  saying  that  the  £10 
fr*anchise  is  a  uniform  franchise,  or,  that  a 
£6  franchise — a  franchise  to  which  I  be- 
lieve my  noble  Friend  under  certain  con« 
ditions  was  willing  to  accede — would  be  a 
uniform  franchise ;  and  so  of  any  other 
figure  which  might  be  proposed.  But  if 
there  be  one  kind  of  franchise  which  avoids 
the  charge  of  uniformity  it  is,  I  apprehend, 
that  fr-anchise  which  says  to  the  house- 
holders of  the  borough  constituencies  at 
large,  "  Provided  you  discharge  the  duties 
which  are  laid  upon  you  in  the  shape  of 
taxation,  and  have  resided  for  a  certain  pe- 
riod, no  matter  what  the  value  of  your  house 
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may  be,  or  the  rent  you  pay,  you  shall  have 
a  vote."  What  was  the  next  objection  to 
this  franchise  ?  It  was  that  this  is  house- 
hold suffirage  pure  and  simple.  My  Lords, 
you  may  approve  this  franchise  or  you 
may  not ;  but  it  is  not  household  sufirage 
pure  and  simple,  because  it  is  accompanied 
by  these  three  most  important  qualifica- 
tions— the  qualifications  of  residence,  of 
liability  to  rates,  and  third,  and  not  the 
least  important,  of  prepayment  of  rates. 
Now,  there  can  be  no  greater  or  more  im- 
portant qualifications  attached  to  the  fran- 
chise if  you  desire  to  ascertain  the  com- 
petency of  the  persons  who  are  to  exercise 
it.  By  requiring  a  period  of  residence — 
I  do  not  speak  of  the  length  it  is  to  be — 
you  avoid  a  class  of  persons  of  a  migratory 
character.  By  liability  to  rates  you  insure 
on  the  one  hand  that  the  person  who 
is  to  exercise  the  suffrage  has  to  bear  his 
share  in  the  burdens  of  the  country ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  the  prepayment  of 
rates,  that  he  is  giving  a  fair  and  reasonable 
proof  of  his  thriftiness  and  punctuality  in 
the  discharge  of  the  burdens  laid  upon 
him.  But  then  it  is  said  that  these  con- 
ditions may  be  swept  away.  If  that  is  a 
prophecy,  I  am  not  able  to  answer  it,  for 
it  is  impossible  to  refute  a  prophecy ;  but 
if  it  be  the  statement  of  a  fact,  then  I  admit 
the  conditions  can  be  swept  away,  and  so 
can  any  system  of  suffrage  you  may  estab- 
lish. There  is  no  point  at  which  you  can  fix 
the  suffrage,  no  condition  which  you  can 
annex  to  it,  which  the  power  of  Parliament 
cannot  sweep  away.  To  say,  then,  that 
it  may  be  swept  away  is  simply  to  assert 
what  no  one  can  dispute*-the  omnipotence 
of  Parliament.  But  as  to  the  permanence 
of  such  conditions  we  have  a  case  in  point. 
Parliament  in  1832  annexed  as  a  condi- 
tion to  the  franchise  the  prepayment  of 
rates.  That  was  thirty-five  years  ago;  and 
I  am  told  that  persons  have  sometimes 
found  that  condition  irksome,  and  yet  I 
believe  there  has  not  been  any  agitation 
for  the  removal  of  that  condition.  I  think 
the  proposition  has  never  been  made  until 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  judging  from 
what  has  occurred  last  year  I  do  not  think 
the  proposal  to  get  rid  of  the  prepayment  of 
rates  is  ever  likely  to  find  much  acceptance 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament.  But 
what  is  the  other  and  third  objection  to  this 
franchise?  I  have  listened  with  great 
attention  to  the  statement  of  the  noble 
Earl  who  moved  the  Amendment  (Earl 
Grey)  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  what 
was  his  objection  to  the  household  suffirage 
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created  by  the  Bill.   The  noble  Earl  made 
some  very  large  admissionB.     He  owned 
that  the  idea  of  household  soffirage  had 
great  charms  for  him,  that  there  was  a 
great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  fayoor,  and 
that  it  had  long  appeared  to  him  to  be  the 
ultimate  resting  place  in  our  system  of 
representative   Qovemment.      Bat  what 
are  the  objections  which  the  noble  Earl 
now  urges  against  the  suffrage?    Now, 
my  Lords,  I  pray  you  to  observe  the  great 
objection  which  the  noble  Earlentertamed. 
He  said — '*  Tou  are  taking  up  this  suff- 
rage at  the  expense  of  disturbing  the 
existing  relations  as  to  rating  between  the 
owners  and  occupiers/'  and  he  told  your 
Lordships  that  there  was  great  apprehen- 
sion felt  by  the  vestries  at  the  idea  of  the 
rates  being  thrown  upon  the  occupiers,  as 
from  their  past  experience  they  knew  it 
would  be  impossible  to  recover  the  rates 
from  the  poorer  class  of  occupiers.    I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  such  remonstrances 
as  have  been  made  by  the  vestries  upon 
this  subject  have  been  made  without  full 
consideration  of  the  working  of  this  mea- 
sure.    My  Lords,  without  going  in  detail 
into  that  most  obnoxious  question  of  the 
compound-householder,  what  is  the  point  in 
substance  ?  It  is  that  in  those  cases  where 
compositions  were  allowed,  the  owner  of 
the  small  tenements  paid,   say  £75,   in 
consideration  of  collecting  the  rates  him- 
self, whereas  these  tenements,  if  the  rates 
were  thrown  upon  the  occupiers,  would 
have  paid  £100.     But  the  difference  be- 
tween the  £75  and  the  £100,  if  properly 
calculated,  was  intended  to  represent  no- 
thing more  than  the  cost  and  risk  of  col- 
lection if  the  rates  were  thrown  on  the 
occupier,  not  the  owner;  and  if  that  be 
true,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  how  the 
vestries  can  lose  anything  which  they  are 
entitled  to  receive  if  the  rates  be  properly 
collected.    And  then  there  is  another  con- 
sideration which  these  bodies  appear  to 
have  entirely  overlooked.     They  speak  of 
the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  rates  under 
the  old  system.     They  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  what  the  effect  will  be  when 
the  payment  of  rates,  as  a  condition  of 
the  franchise,  comes  to  operate  upon  the 
occupiers  of  these  small  tenements.     Yes- 
tries  assume  that  it  will  be  no  inducement 
to  an  occupier  to  pay  his  rates  when  he 
knows  that  if  he  does  he  will  obtain  the 
franchise.  That,  however,  is  assuming  too 
much.    But  returning  to  the  noble  Earl's 
argument,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  two 
^rtions  of  it  were  not  merely  inconsistent 
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with  each  other,  but  positively  suiddal; 
because  it  amounted  to  this — ''You  are 
making  an  arrangement  which  will  be  dis- 
astrous to  the  vestries,  because  the  rates 
thrown  upon  the  small  occupiers  will  be 
lost;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  small 
occupiers  in  the  boroughs  are  so  numerous 
that  they  will  outweigh  and  overpower 
every  otiier  class  of  voters."  Now,  the 
noble  Earl  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
the  rates  are  lost  to  the  vestries,  the  small 
occupiers  will  not  entitle  themselves  to 
the  franchise ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
they  outnumber  tiie  electors  over  £10, 
they  must  have  paid  their  rates  and  met 
the  claims  of  the  vestries. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  pass  from  the  borough 
to  the  lodger  fitmchise.  I  own  it  has 
always  appeared  to  me  that,  considering 
the  matter  in  an  abstract  point  of  view, 
there  was  no  kind  of  franchise  which  had 
more  to  recommend  it.  The  question  of 
the  amount  at  which  you  shoidd  fix  the 
qualification  is  a  wholly  different  one. 
But  suppose  you  had  a  fair  and  proper 
amount,  I  want  to  know  why  the  &ct 
that  the  circumstances  of  a  man  do  not 
make  it  necessary  or  convenient  to  keep  a 
dwolling-house — his  being  unmarried,  or 
without  a  family  —  and  he  is  theref<H« 
not  liable  to  payment  of  rates — I  say  I 
want  to  know  why  a  man  thus  situated, 
who  is  able  to  afford  a  lodging  of  a  proper 
amount,  should  be  prohibited  from  the 
possession  of  the  franchise  ?  In  -a  Conser- 
vative point  of  view,  supposing  that  the 
franchise  is  not  degraded  to  too  low  an 
amount,  I  think  the  lodger  franchise  is  one 
which  may  well  commend  itself  to  the 
attention  of  the  Conservative  party.  There 
was  a  circumstance  at  which  I  was  some- 
what surprised,  and  which  seems  to  me 
to  afford  a  curious  proof  of  the  differ- 
ent workings  of  different  minds.  I  heard 
my  noble  Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  say  last  night  that  the  lodger 
franchise  is  a  necessary  introduction  to 
manhood  suffrage. 

The  Earl  of  CAENAKVON  :  I  said 
that  the  lodger  franchise  rested  on  a  very 
precarious  Ime,  which,  if  broken,  would 
land  us  at  once  in  manhood  suffrage. 

Loan  CAIBNS  :  Of  course  you  oould 
not  come  to  manhood  suffrage  until  the 
present  line  was  broken.  Now,  I  join  with 
every  one  of  your  Lordships  in  admir- 
ing the  high,  conscientious  motives  which 
have  influenced  every  step  taken  by  my 
noble  Friend  on  this  question,  and  I  do 
not,  thereforoi  mention  by  way  of  taunt  the 
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fact  that  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  1859,  though  not  in  the  Cabinet, 
by  which  a  lodger  franchise  was  proposed 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  But  what  I  was 
going  to  ask  your  Lordships  to  observe 
was  the  different  way  in  which  the  same 
question  strikes  different  minds.  My  noble 
Friend  looks  upon  a  lodger  franchise  as  a 
source  of  danger,  and  as  placing  us  on  the 
high  road  to  unirersal  suffrage.  There  is 
a  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  Friend  of  mine 
and  his,  in  ''another  place/'  whose  mar- 
yellous  eloquence  and  ability  no  person  ad- 
mires more  than  I  do — Mr.  Lowe.  He  has 
certainly  shown  the  most  prudent  caution 
with  regard  to  any  alteration  of  the  suf- 
frage ;  and  I  should  judge,  from  what  we 
heard  from  my  noble  Friend  last  night, 
that  in  a  great  many  respects  his  views 
agree  with  those  of  Mr.  Lowe.  Now, 
how  does  the  question  of  the  lodger  fran- 
chise strike  Mr.  Lowe  ?  When  the  Bill  of 
the  Qovernment  was  introduced  into  the 
other  House  of  Parliament  there  was  no 
proposition  for  a  lodger  franchise.  What 
did  Mr.  Lowe  say  ?     He  said — 

**  It  is  a  great  omiBsion  in  the  BiU  of  the  GoTern- 
ment  that  they  do  not  deal  with  the  important 
qoestion  of  lodgers.  If  universal  soflhige  finds  its 
way  into  this  country  it  will  be  through  the  lodger 
franchise  if  neglected.  You  will  go  on  lowering 
the  franchise  for  houses  until  there  comes  to  be  a 
great  disparity  between  tenants  and  lodgers,  and 
then  the  lodgers  will  get  it  removed  ;  and  as  every- 
one is  either  a  householder  or  a  lodger,  unless  like 
Diogenes  he  lives  in  a  tub,  or  sleeps  under  the  dry 
arches  of  Waterloo-bridge,  you  will  get  a  very  low 
franchise  indeed.  This  is  a  matter  that  calls  most 
imperiously  for  arrangement."  —  [3  Barnard, 
dxxxv.  964.] 

Now,  my  noble  Friend  is,  of  course,  not 
bound  by  what  Mr.  Lowe  says ;  I  only 
mention  this  in  order  to  show  how  easy  it 
is  to  conjure  up  eril  on  the  one  side  or  on  the 
other  with  reference  to  a  franchise  of  this 
kind.  My  noble  Friend  sees  in  the  lodger 
franchise  an  element  of  danger,  and  thinks 
it  would  land  us  in  manhood  suffrage. 
Mr.  Lowe  thinks  that  the  neglect  of  a 
lodger  franchise  would  be  eminently  dan- 
gerous because  it  would  hare  exacUy  the 
same  result.  But  then  it  is  said  with  re- 
gard to  the  lodger  franchise,  "  You  take 
the  '  hard  and  dry  line '  which  you  have 
abandoned  with  regard  to  the  household 
Buffirage."  Of  course  you  do.  You  cannot 
help  doing  so.  I  want  to  know  what 
other  line  you  would  have  ?  Would  you 
take  the  line  which  Mr.  Lowe  suggests 
—the  line  of  the  tub  ?  When  you  deal 
with  those  who  have  no  dwelling-house, 
and  who  are  not  sutjeot  to  rating,  it  is 


necessary  to  take  a  **  hard  and  dry  line"  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  their  right  to 
the  franchise.  Everything  I  have  said  is 
entirely  irrespective  of  what  the  line  should 
be ;  and  I  will  say  candidly — though  I  do 
not  know  how  far  the  Government  think 
the  line  at  present  drawn  desirable  or  not 
— that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  not  a  very 
good  line.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the 
limit  of  £10  had  been  selected  merely 
upon  the  old  decimal  principle  which  led 
to  the  £10  limit  in  the  Reform  Bill  of 
1832.  Now  I  think,  in  the  case  of  lodg- 
ings, you  ought  to  provide  a  test  based  on 
some  intelligible  principle,  l^othing  can 
be  more  various  than  the  different  rents 
paid  for  lodgings  in  different  places.  You 
will  get  in  a  provincial  town  for  £10  a 
year  a  lodging  which  will  indicate  a  great 
amount  of  respectability  and  steadiness  on 
the  part  of  the  person  who  occupies  it :  but 
for  the  samo  sum  in  London  you  will  get 
a  wretched  room  hardly  fit  to  be  compared 
with  the  tub  of  Diogenes.  So  great  is 
the  rent  of  rooms  in  London,  that  what 
may  be  a  good  line  there,  is  utterly  unsuit- 
able as  a  line  in  any  other  town  in  the 
kingdom.  I  wo\ild  rather  see  a  £20  lodger 
qualification  fixed  for  London;  for  large 
towns  with  over  100,000  inhabitants,  £15: 
and  for  smaller  boroughs,  a  line  of  £10. 
But  whatever  is  done  ought  to  be  done  on 
some  steady  and  intelligible  basis. 

Now,  my  Lords,  let  me  say  a  word  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  county  fran- 
chise. On  this  matter  I  think  we  are  all 
agreed.  In  the  first  place,  nobody  sug- 
gests that  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain 
the  county  occupation  franchise  at  £50.  In 
the  next  place,  we  must  remember,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, upon  an  issue  presented  to  it  last  year, 
has  distinctly  negatived  the  line  of  £20  as 
too  high.  You  therefore  have  to  depart  from 
the  £50  county  franchise,  and  you  find  it 
impossible  to  have  a  franchise  so  high  as 
£20.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Bill 
proposes  a  £12  rating  franchise,  which 
will  be  something  like a£l4or£15  rental 
— a  somewhat  higher  limit  than  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Bill  of  last  year.  There,  again, 
you  may  say  is  a  '*  hard  and  dry  line." 
So  it  is ;  but  you  have  in  the  case  of  coun- 
ties, a  difficulty  to  deal  with  which  it  is 
difficult  to  see  any  way  of  getting  over. 
If  it  could  be  got  over,  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  yielding  and  elastic  line.  The 
difficulty  is  that  you  cannot  base  your 
county  occupation  franchise  on  a  dwelling 
house.  Such  a  basis  would  be  entirely 
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foreign  to  the  policy  of  a  county  firan- 
chise ;  and  therefore,  though  the  hard  line 
for  counties  is  yery  much  to  he  regretted, 
I  do  not,  at  present,  see  how  it  is  to  he 
avoided.  My  nohle  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon)  ohjected  to  this  part  of  the  Bill 
hecause  of  the  effect  it  would  have  upon 
the  county  oonstitueneies,  and  ho  made  a 
quotation  on  this  suhject  from  Mr.  Mill's 
work.  Kow,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
my  nohle  Friend  misapprehended  some- 
what Mr.  Mill's  ohj^t  in  making  that 
statement.  What  Mr.  Mill  said  was  that 
if  you  have  a  £10  franchise  in  oountieB, 
the  result  will  he  that  the  £10  occupiers 
will  outvote  the  landlords  and  the  agricul- 
tural tenants  together.  But  the  drift  of  Mr. 
Mill's  argument  was  not  against  lowering 
the  county  franchise  at  all,  hut  to  prove 
that  you  should  carry  it  down  still  lower, 
in  order,  by  bringing  into  the  ranks  of 
the  constituency  the  class  of  agricultural 
labourers  and  occupiers,  to  prevent  the 
£10  occupiers  in  large  rural  towns  from 
having  a  predominating  influence  in  coun- 
ties. That  is  a  question  weU  worthy  of 
consideration,  if  any  means  could  be  de- 
vised of  departing  from  the  "  hard  line"  of 
a  £12  rating  suffrage.  But  the  difficulty 
I  have  suggested  exists,  and  I  repeat  I 
do  not  at  present  see  how  it  is  to  be  got 
over. 

Well,  then  we  come  to  the  question  of 
re-distribution;    now,  no  system  of  re- 
distribution was  or  ever  could  be  proposed 
which  was  not  open  to  objection.      But 
although    we    have    heard   noble   Lord 
after  noble  Lord  rise  and  object  to  this 
scheme    of  re-distribution,    I  have  not 
heard    from    any    noble  Lord  what    he 
would  suggest  as  an  alternative.    We  have 
heard  many  complaints    of    the  scheme 
in  the  Bill;  we  have  heard  no   specifi- 
cation of    what  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  that  scheme.     Of  course  in  all  these 
cases,  it  is  a  choice  between  two  evils 
and  it  is  -impossible  to  answer  arguments 
when  you  are  not  presented,  by  way  of 
contrast,  with  what  is   to  be  substituted 
for  the  measure  proposed.     There  is,  how- 
ever one  point  connected  with  the  re^dis- 
tribution  of  seats  which  I  think  is  worthy 
of  the  deliberate  attention  of  your  Lord- 
ships either  at  this  or  at  some  subsequent 
stage  of  the  Bill..  The  re  -  distribution 
part  of  this  Bill  proposes  to  create  four 
new  constituencies,   which    are  to  have 
three  Members  each.    At  present  you  have 
in  England  seven  or  eight  constituencies 
returning  three  Members  each.    You  are 
Lord  Cairm 


now  asked  to  create  four  more-HSK>  that 
you  will  have  in  all  twelve  three-cornered 
constituencies,  as  they  are  termed.  I  own 
I  look  with  great  jealousy  upon  these 
three-cornered  constituencies,  dealt  with 
in  the  way  they  are  proposed  to  be  dealt 
with.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  old 
lines  of  the  Constitution.  I  beg  leave  to 
say  that  no  line  in  the  Constitution  ever 
knew  anything  about  three- cornered  con- 
stituencies; they  are  entirely  a  modem 
innovation ;  they  were  never  heard  of  until 
the  Eeform  Bill.  The  way  they  were 
introduced  was  this — the  Government  of 
the  day  had  disfranchised  all  boroughs  that 
they  thought  ought  to  be  disfranchised, 
and  they  had  supplied  all  places  which 
they  considered  required  Members,  and 
they  had  some  seven  or  eight  Members 
left.  They  did  not  well  know  what  to  do 
with  them  ;  and  at  last  they  accumulated 
them  upon  the  seven  or  eight  constituen- 
cies which  now  return  three  Members. 
The  old  theory  of  the  Constitution  was 
that  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom 
should  return  two  Members,  and  nei- 
ther more  nor  less,  except  London,  which 
was  always  an  exception.  I  had  recently 
occasion  to  look  at   the  EoU  of  Parlia* 

font  of  the  reign  of  Henry  YIU.,  and 
found    that    111    boroughs     returned 
222  Members  to  Parliament.     I  believe 
that  no  constituency  had  ever  returned 
more  than  two  Members  except  London ; 
and  that  no  constituency  ever  returned 
one  Member  until  some  Welsh  boroughs 
were  created.     I  want  your  Lordships  to 
consider  the  great  inequality  of  the  elec- 
toral power  which  is  created  when  you 
have  got  one  constituency  returning  one 
Member,  another  two,  another  three,  and 
another  (the  City  of  London)  four.     Take 
London,  Liverpool  (which  is  to  have  three 
Members),  Stafford,  and  Birkenhead,  and 
you  have  constituencies  returning  respec- 
tively four  Members,  three,  two,  and  one. 
Take  the  case  of  a  householder  in  each— - 
men  living  in  houses  of  exactly  the  same 
kind,  and  occupying  the  same  social  posi- 
tion.   Id.  London  the  householder  has  a 
share  in  the  creation  of  four  Members  of 
Parliament ;  in  Liverpool  he  will  share  in 
the  creation  of  three ;  in  Stafford  he  may 
vote  for  two  ;  and  in  Birkenhead  for  one. 
There  cannot  be  a  greater  inequality  in 
the  exercise  of  electoral  power  than  that 
which  gives  a  different  number  of  Mem- 
bers to  different  constituencies.    You  may 
say  it  is  not  of  much  consequence  when 
you  have  only  twelve  of  them;  but  we 
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had  only  eight,  and  now  we  are  to  have 
more  still.     I  want  your   Lordships  to 
consider  what  was  the  consequence  of  the 
rale  of  the  Constitution  that  each  consti- 
tuency returned  two  Memhers  only.    It 
was  the  constitutional  way  in  which  mi- 
norities  were  represented.    You  had  got 
constituencies  all  returning  the  same  num- 
ber of  Members.    If  the  adyocates  of  any 
view  were  in  a  minority  in  one  place  they 
were  in  a  majority  in  another;   and  in 
that  way  all  opinions  in  the  country  were 
represented.     The  more  you  accumulate 
Yotes  upon  any  particular  constituency,  of 
necessity  you  must  lower  the  total  number 
of  constituencies  in  the  kingdom.     You 
cannot  accumulate  Members  upon  consti- 
tuencies without  taking  them  f^om  others; 
you  therefore  reduce  the  chance  of  the 
minority  throughout  the  country  of  hav- 
ing their  opinions  represented.     I  am  not 
going  to  say  anything  in  favour  of  cumu- 
lative voting.     I  believe  there  are  such 
serious   objections   to    it  that,   although 
much  may  be  said  in  its  favour,  I  do  not 
think  your  Lordships  could  be  induced  to 
accept  it.    With  regard  to  these  three- 
cornered  constituencies,  however,  if  you 
are  going  to  add  to  their  number,  there  is 
a  proposal,  made  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite 
(Earl  Russell)  in  1854,  which  I  do  say 
is  well  worthy  of  full  consideration.    I 
allude  to  the  proposal  that  in  these  three- 
cornered  constituencies  the  electors  should 
vote  for  two  out  of  the  three  Members. 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  measure  of 
that  kind  would  be  productive  of  excellent 
consequences.    I  do  not  say  this  from  a 
party  point  of  view,  for  it  would  leave  both 
parties  where  they  are;  but.it  would  be 
an  excellent  thing  to  find  the  homoge- 
neoosness  and  monotony  of  the  representa- 
tion of  large  manufacturing  towns  broken 
in  upon  by  an  arrangement  which  would 
enable   a  Member  of   opinions  differing 
from  those  of  the  majority  to  come  in  con- 
tact both  with  electors  and  with  the  Legis- 
lature as  the  representative  of  that  which, 
after  all,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
constituencies,  the   minority  of  a  large 
commercial  or  manufacturing  town.     You 
are  destroying — I  do  not  say  improperly 
destroying — tiie  smaller  constituencies;  you 
are  overlooking  what  I  believe  to  be  por- 
tions of  the  finest  constituencies  in  the 
kingdom,  the  minorities  in  large  commer- 
cial   towns,   which  at  present  have  no 
direct  representation;   and  I  venture  to 
throw  out  the  proposal  I  have  referred  to 
for  your  Lordships'  consideration.    I  re- 
gret the  proposition  waa  not  disti&otly 


made  in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 
The  House  discussed  the  suggestion  of 
cumulative  voting,  which  I  am  sure  the 
House  of  Commons  never  would  agree  to, 
because  it  would  disturb  the  seat  of  every 
Member  in  the  House  ;  but  the  proposal  I 
refer  to  would  not  disturb  a  single  Mem- 
ber's seat. 

My  noble  Friend  behind  me  (the  Earl 
of  Carnarvon)  objected  to  the  Bill  on  the 
ground  of  the  great  haste  with  which  it 
had  passed  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. I  do  not  know  what  the  noble 
Earl  means  by  haste ;  but  I  am  somewhat 
anxious  to  learn  what  he  would  think  was 
leisure.  The  Bill  itself  and  the  discus- 
sions which  paved  the  way  for  it  have 
occupied  the  House  of  Commons  as  nearly 
as  possible  five  months.  I  do  not  think 
this  is  an  instance  of  great  haste  or  pre- 
cipitation. Considering  that  the  debates 
of  past  years  have  covered  a  great  deal  of 
the  ground  which  had  to  be  gone  over  if 
the  House  of  Commons  could  not  in  five 
months  pass  a  Bill  altering  the  Eepresen- 
tation  of  the  People,  I  confess  I  do  not 
know  in  what  time  it  could  do  it.  Ano- 
ther and  a  graver  charge  made  against  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  noble  Earl  who 
moved  the  Amendment  (Earl  Grey),  and 
repeated  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (the 
Earl  of  Camperdown),  whose  first  speech 
your  Lordships  listened  to  with  so  much 
pleasure,  is  that  although  this  Bill  has 
passed  through  the  other  House  of  Par- 
Hament,  it  is  a  Bill  which  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  Members  of  that  House  dis- 
like or  detest.  I  do  not  think  it  promotes 
harmony  and  good  understanding  between 
the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  to  make 
such  a  charge  as  that.  It  is  a  charge  of 
the  grossest  hypocrisy  against  the  MQm- 
bers  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  say  that 
they  have  deliberately  passed  through  all 
its  stages  one  of  the  gravest  and  most 
important  of  measures  which  could  have 
been  sent  up  to  this  House,  and  that  while 
professing  to  approve  it  by  their  votes,  in 
their  hearts  they  disapprove  it.  I  freely 
admit  in  regard  to  every  Bill  for  altering 
the  Eepresentation  of  the  People  it  seems 
natural  that  a  representative  assembly 
should  look  upon  it,  from  a  selfish  and 
private  point  of  view,  with  dislike.  It 
must  be  so.  It  is  impossible  that  a  re- 
presentative assembly  can  ever,  if  they 
consult  their  own  inclinations  and  views, 
look  with  mudi  delight  on  a  Bill  to  anni- 
hilate tiieir  own  existence  and  alter  the 
constitution  of  their  assembly.    I  believe 
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which  can  ever  induce  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  pass  a  Bill  to  Amend  the  Eepre- 
sentation  of  the  People.  I  believe,  how- 
ever  much  from  a  selfish  point  of  view 
they  may  have  preferred  a  continuance  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  a  sense  of 
public  duty,  of  the  highest  and  most  noble 
kind  which  can  actuate  public  men,  led 
them  to  pass  the  Bill  now  sent  up  to  this 
House.  If  suggestions  of  the  kind  re- 
ferred to  were  made  against  your  Lord- 
ships in  the  other  House,  how  would 
they  be  approved  by  your  Lordships? 
Suppose,  my  Lords,  insinuations  of  this 
kind  were  made  as  to  this  present  debate. 
I  have  heard  noble  Lords  opposite  rising 
one  after  another  and  stating  —  I  heard 
the  noble  Lord  the  late  President  of  the 
Council  and  the  noble  Duke  near  him 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll)  both  state  —  that 
they  liked  household  suffrage  very  much, 
that  they  could  not  have  too  much  of  it, 
that  they  are  firm  believers  in  it;  and 
then — a  most  singular  thing — ^whenever 
we  are  warned  from  this  side  of  the  House 
in  solemn  tones  against  household  suffrage 
and  the  consequences  that  are  likely  to 
ensue  from  it,  the  cheers  come  from  the 
front  Benches  on  that  side  of  the  House — 

Earl  GRANTILLE:  Although  I  ad- 
mired the  ability  of  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  I 
never  cheered  any  portion  of  his  remarks 
which  were  directed  against  household 
suffrage. 

Lord  CAIRNS :  I  say  that  the  cheers 
which,  coming  from  those  Benches,  ap- 
plauded the  attacks  made  upon  household 
suffrage  by  various  speakers  on  this  side 
were  much  more  demonstrative  than  one 
is  accustomed  to  hear  in  your  Lord- 
ships' sedate  discussions.  However,  sup- 
pose I  were  to  dispute  the  sincerity  of 
any  of  your  Lordships'  professions  on  this 
point,  that  would  be  only  equivalent  to 
what  has  been  said  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  House  of  Commons  send  up 
solemnly  the  Bill  which  is  now  before 
your  Lordships,  and  yet  statements  have 
been  made  here  that  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  passed  a  measure  which  they 
detest  in  their  heart. 

Allow  me  now  to  say  a  very  few  words 
on  the  second  part  of  the  question — 
namely,  the  character  of  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  submitted  to  you.  I 
should  be  very  sorry  to  say  that  anything 
proceeding  from  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Grey)  was  hardly  Parliamentary;  but  really 
I  am  bound  to  doubt  very  nmoh  whether 
Zord  Caimi 


any  Amendment  of  this  sort  was  ever  be- 
fore presented  to  Parliament  on  the  second 
reading  of  a  Bill.     I  have  always  under- 
stood that  on  the  second  reading  of  a  Bill 
two  kinds  of  Amendments  might  be  pro- 
posed.   One  kind  was  an  Amendment  that 
the  second  reading  should  be  postponed  to 
a  distant  day,  with  a  view  of  defeating 
the  Bill  altogether.     The  other  kind   of 
Amendment  is  when  there  is  an  objection 
to  any  particular  provision  or  principle  of 
a  Bill.    In  this  case  it  has  been  considered 
of  late  years  that  you  may   make   that 
particular  provision  or  principle  the  sub- 
ject of  a  Motion  on  the  second  reading, 
for  it  might  be  convenient  to  take  issue 
on  that  particular  point  before  going  into 
Committee,  in  order  that  those  who  had 
charge  of  the  Bill  might  consider  whether 
they  would  withdraw  the  Bill  or  make 
such  alterations  as  the  House  might  re- 
quire to  be  introduced.     An  Amendment 
of  this  latter  kind  was  proposed  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1859,  as  perhaps 
some  of  your  Lordships  may  remember. 
But  the  present '  Amendment  belongs  to 
neither  of  the   kinds  which   I   have  de- 
scribed.   On  the  one  hand  it  contemplates 
the  passing  of  the  second  reading,  while 
on  the  other  it  does  not  single  out  any 
particular  portion  of  the  Bill  for  animad- 
version. It  throws  a  cloud  over  the  whole, 
without  suggesting  any  part  of  the  Bill 
to  which  exception  should  be  taken.    And 
now,  my  Lords,  just  observe  the  position 
which  this  House  might  be  placed  in  if 
it  were  to  adopt  this  Amendment.     In 
substance,  the  Amendment  says  that  this 
is  a  very  bad  Bill  and  ought  to  be  com- 
pletely changed,  and  that  as  it  stands  it 
cannot  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it 
is  intended.     Suppose,  then — and  I  con- 
fess   I    do    not    myself  suppose    for   a 
moment  such   a  result  is   likely — sup- 
pose   this  Amendment  should   have   the 
support  of  your  Lordships.      One  noble 
Lord  may  think  the  Bill  goes  too  far,  while 
another  may  be  of  opinion  that  it  does 
not  go  far  enough;  but  still  all  those  noble 
Lords,    notwithstanding   that   they  hold 
wholly  different  opinions  respecting  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Bill,  might  perdiance 
vote  together,   and  so  carry  the  Amend- 
ment.    Well,  but  what  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ?    You  go  into  Committee  after 
having  passed  this  general  condemnation 
of  the  Bill.    All  these  various  objections 
are  then  brought  forward  in  detail,  and 
every  one  of  &em  may  possibly  be  re* 
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jected,  and  not  command  anything  like  a 
majority  of  your  Lordships'  House.  And, 
if  so,  what  position  will  you  occupy  when 
the  Bill  comes  on  for  the  third  reading  ? 
Of  course,  if  the  Bill  comes  out  of  Com- 
mittee without  any  Amendments  heing 
carried,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  pass- 
ing the  third  reading,  and  you  would, 
therefore,  have  to  read  the  Bill  a  third 
time,  after  having — if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  expression— stultified  yourselves 
by  saying  on  the  second  reading  that  the 
measure  was  a  bad  one,  and  one  which 
ought  not  to  be  passed.  Can  an  Amend- 
ment which  might  lead  to  such  a  result 
be  Parliamentary  ?  But,  it  is  not  only 
an  un-Parliamentary,  but  positively  a  mis- 
chievous Amendment;  for  it  destroys  a 
measure  which  it  affirms  should,  in  some 
shape  or  other,  be  passed.  I  venture  to 
ask  the  noble  Earl,  who  is  a  Statesman  of 
experience,  whether  he  really  can  believe 
that  any  Government  could  keep  its  seat 
for  twelve  hours  if  it  accepted  an  Amend- 
ment in  this  form  —  whether,  after  an 
Amendment  of  this  kind  was  carried,  any 
Government  could  propose  to  go  on  with 
the  Bill  ?  I  beg  to  say  that  it  would  be 
simply  impossible  for  any  Government  to 
have  an  Amendment  of  this  sort  carried 
against  it,  and  then  to  proceed  with  the 
Bill.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  though  it  may 
not  be  intended  to  be  so,  this  is,  in  fact, 
an  Amendment  the  success  of  which  will 
necessarily  defeat  the  Bill. 

And^  now,  my  Lords,  if  I  ask  your 
Lordships  to  bear  with  me  while  I  say 
a  few  words  on  the  question  of  the  con- 
sbtency  or  inconsistency  on  the  part — I 
will  not  say  of  the  Government,  who  are 
able  to  defend  themselves,  but  of  the  Con- 
servative party,  in  which  I  take  no  little 
interest,  I  will  promise  not  to  trespass 
upon  your  time  at  any  great  length — 
neither  will  I  place  the  matter  on  debat- 
able ground  nor  imitate  the  charges  which 
have  been  made  with  considerable  freedom 
during  the  course  of  this  debate.  It  is,  I 
think,  interesting  to  note  in  the  first  place 
from  whom  these  charges  of  inconsistency 
mainly  come.  The  noble  Earl  opposite, 
the  late  President  of  the  Council  in  his  very 
interesting  speech  last  night— [<i  latigK] — 
well,  it  was  certainly  very  interesting  to 
me,  because  the  noble  Earl  told  a  number 
of  anecdotes  which  I  never  heard  before 
about  what  different  persons  were  reported 
to  have  said  to  various  other  persons  in 
the  course  of  the  discussions  on  this  mea- 
ffore ;  "and  I  think  he  told  a  story  of 


somebody  who  was  said  to  have  said  to 
somebody  that  the  Whigs  were  —  I  be- 
lieve the  phrase  was — ••  dished."    Well, 
my  Lords,  the  Whig  party  is  a  very  in- 
fluential party  in  this  country;   and   I 
much  object  to  hear,  even  from  the  lips 
of  the  noble  Earl,  homely  expressions  of 
such    a  kind,  reviling   that    great    and 
venerated  party.    But  there  is  one  part 
of  the  creed  of  that  great  party  which 
I  cannot  help  thinking  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  charge  of  incon- 
sistency.     There    is  no    doubt    that   it 
is  a  part  of  the  creed  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  firmly  held  by  them,  that  they  have 
got  the  prerogative  and  the  monopoly  of 
bringing  in  Eeform  Bills,  and  their  great 
aim  and  object  is  to  be  the  possessors 
and  proprietors  of  a  sort  of  Pandora's  box, 
though  with  contents  of  a  different  kind, 
and  to  let  them  out  one  by  one,  and  not 
too  much  at  a  time,  for  the  benefit  and 
delight,  the  reverence  and  the  love,  of  a 
grateful  country.     I  do  not  in  the  least 
object  to  the  party  entertaining  that  view; 
but  accompanying  that  article  of  faith  is 
another  which  I  do  object  to,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  the  bounden  duty  and  occupation 
of  the   Conservative  party  to  be  always 
opposing    the   Eeform    Bills   which   the 
Whig  party  are  to  be  always  bringing 
forward — and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Whig  party  think  very  little  indeed  of  a 
Eeform  Bill  unless  it  be  a  Eeform  Bill 
which  they  are  to  have  the   credit  of 
carrying,  and  in  regard  to  which  the  Con- 
servative party  shall  have  performed  their 
duty  by  opposing  it ;   for  otherwise  they, 
the  Whigs,  are  unable  to  represent  them- 
selves to  the  country  at  all  in  their  proper 
light,  and  character,  and  colour.    Now, 
again,  I  think  that  in  considering  these 
charges  of  inconsistency,  we  must  remem- 
ber what  inconsistency  exactly  means  in 
relation  to  a  subject  of  this  kind.     It 
is  very  easy  for  a  Statesman  to  appear 
to  be  consistent  at  all  times,  repeating 
always  the  same  formula  on  the  subject 
of   the   representation   of  the    country ; 
but  I  think   it  would  be  a  very  false 
idea  to  suppose  that  a  man  who,  under 
all  circumstances,  repeated  and  maintained 
the  same  formula  with  regard  to  Eeform 
was  really  a  consistent  man.      Not  to  go 
very  far  I  will  apply  this  test  to  the  noble 
Earl  opposite,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
late  Government.     The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Eussell)  once  entertained  and  expressed 
the  idea  that  after  the  Bill  of  1832  no 
further  Beform  vras  necessary.    In  1852 
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the  noble  Earl  was  of  opinion  that  the  time 
had  come  for  further  Eeform ;  bat  he  did 
not  find  many  to  agree  with  him.     The 
noble  Earl  entertained  a  similar  idea  in 
1854;  bat  I  do  not  think  many  more  agreed 
with  him  then.     Now,  these  ideas  might 
well  be  entertained  by  the  noble  Earl  at 
different  times  without  in  the  least  expos- 
ing him  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency.     I 
apprehend  that  questions  of  this  sort  are 
questions  of  time,  of  manner,  and  of  de- 
gree.    And  now,  my  Lords,  let  me  remind 
^our  Lordships  as  shortly  as  possible  what 
IS  the  course  which  the  Gonyenrative  party, 
acting  in  flagrant  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  yiews  of  the  Whig  party,  haye 
pursued  in  respect  to  Eeform.     In  1859 
the  OoDservatiye  Goyeroment  brought  in 
a  Eeform  Bill.     I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
its  merits  now,  but  the  fact  is  palpable 
and  yery  well  known  that,  in  that  BiU 
was  proposed  a  reduction  of  the  county 
franchise,  greater  and  more  extensiye  than 
any  Goyemment  had  oyer  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons.      A  lodger  fran- 
chise was  also  proposed  in  that  Bill.    It  is 
quite  true  that  it  did  not  propose  any 
reduction  of  the  borough  franchise.   Well, 
that  Bill,  with  these  yery  large  changes, 
was  supported  by  the  whole  strength  of 
the  Oonseryatiye  party ;  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  any  anyone  who   will  read 
what  was  said  at  the  time  will  bear  me 
out  when  I  say  that  a  yery  considerable 
number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Oon- 
seryatiye  party  expressed  their  opinion 
that  they  would  haye  been  well  satisfied 
if  it  had  been  proposed  to  reduce  the 
borough  suffrage  to  £8.      Indeed,  two  of 
the  most  eminent,  not  only  of  the  Con- 
servatiye  party,  but  of  the   Goyemment 
itself— Mr.  Walpole   and  Mr.   Henley — 
felt  it  their  duty  to  leaye  the  Cabinet  at 
that  time,  and  one  of  their  reasons  for  so 
doing  was  that  they  thought  the  wiser 
and  safer  plan  would  be  to  reduce  the 
borough  suffrage  to  £8.      You  know  the 
fate  of  that  BiU.      Many  of  those  who 
then  objected  haye  since  regretted  that  a 
Eeform  Bill  of  this  large  and  extensiye 
nature,  not  merely  proposed  by  a  Con- 
seryatiye  Goyemment,  but  supported  by 
the  Conseryatiye  party,  was  not  carried. 
Then  came  the  Bill  of  1860,  which  has 
been  referred  to  by  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Argyll),  and  which,  as  eyery  one 
knows,  when  introduced  was  **  talked  out" 
—I  belieye  that  is  the  phrase — not  by  the 
Conseryatiye  but   by   the  Liberal  party. 
Well,  next  we  had  the  Bill  of  1866— the 
J^d  Cmrm 


Bill  of  last  Session.   I  denre  to  state  most 
frankly  and  fairly  my  impression  with  re« 
ference  to  that^BiU.    There  were  four  main 
diyisions   taken   in    the    course   of  the 
proceedings  on  that  Bill.    One  was  on 
the  Motion  known  as  Lord  Grosyenor's 
Amendment,    which    affirmed    that   the 
whole  scheme   of  Eeform    ought  to  be 
brought  forward  in  one  measure.      The 
second  of  those    diyisions  was  on    Mr. 
Walpole's  Amendment  to  raise  the  county 
franchise  to  £20 ;  the  third  was  on  the 
Amendment  condemnatory  of  the  arrange- 
ments for  re-distribution ;  and  the  fourth, 
in  which  the  Goyemment  were  in  a  mi- 
nority, was  ont  he  question  of  rating  as 
against  rental.    Now,  my  Lords,  I  think 
I  shall  be  borne  out  by  those  who  re- 
member what  took  place,  when  I  say  that 
last  year  a  yery  strong  desire  was  mani- 
fested by  many  of  the  Conseryatiye  party 
that  arran^fements  should  be  made  which 
would  enable  them  to  accept  a  compromise, 
BO  that  the  Bill  might  become  law.     It 
does  not  matter  whether  the  compromise 
which  they  were  then  disposed  to  accept 
would  haye  been  the  right  one;  but  I 
belieye  the  compromise  which  they  would 
haye  accepted  would  haye  been  the  fixing 
of  the  borough  franchise  at  £8  and  the 
county  franchise  at  £20.     The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Camperdown)  who  spoke  on 
the    other  side    last   night    asked  what 
had  become  of  that  compromise }    1  will 
tell  him  what  became  of  it.     The  Con- 
seryatiye party  found   that  it  was  im- 
possible   to    obtain    any   compromise  of 
that  kind.     The  proposition  for  the  £20 
county  franchise  was  negatiyed;  and  so 
far  from  there  being  any  disposition  to 
accept  an  £8  borough  franchise,  many  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  Bill  ayowed 
that  they  were  only   taking  £7   as  an 
instalment,  and  would  proceed  to  get  the 
franchise  afterwards  reduced  below  £7. 
Of  course,  therefore,  it  became  impossible 
for  those  who  wished  for  a  compromise  to 
entertain  a  hope  of  any  compromise  being 
agreed  to.    It  has  been  stated  to-night  by 
the  noble  Duke  that  those  who  complained 
of  the  £7  franchise  because  of  its  probable 
influence   on   the    franchise    of  persons 
occupying  houses  of  aboye  £10  rental, 
ought    to   be   more   disgusted  with  the 
household  frtinchise  of  this  Bill  on  similar 
grounds.  I  yenture  to  think  that  is  an  en- 
tirely fallacious  assumption.    I  only  speak 
for  myself,  but  I  still  entertain  the  opi- 
nion which  I  held  before— that  the  pecu- 
liar yice  of  the  £7  franchise  was  that  it 
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would  have  brought  into  ezistence  a 
number  of  voters  which  would  about  equal 
the  £10  voters,  and  that  it  would  have 
brought  in  just  that  section  of  voters 
below  £10  who  would  be  most  likely  to 
pull  together  to  outvote  those  above  them. 
I  say  that  is  the  difference  between  a 
franchise  at  £7  and  a  franchise  spread 
widely  over  all  the  ratepaying  householders 
throughout  the  country.  I  agree  with  the 
noble  Duke  that  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that 
all  the  voters  below  £10  would  run  to- 
gether on  ordinary  occasions;  but  the 
section  which  the  £7  franchise  would 
have  brought  in  would  be  more  likely  to 
run  that  way.  We  know,  however,  that 
on  most  subjects  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  between  what  are 
called  the  higher  artizan  classes  and  those 
below  them.  I  am  astonished,  therefore, 
to  hear  the  charges  made  by  the  noble 
Duke  in  reference  to  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
Speaking,  not  of  the  opinions  of  indi- 
viduals, but  of  the  opinion  of  the  great 
Conservative  party  as  a  whole,  I  believe 
they  would  have  been  extremely  glad  to 
take  what  they  would  have  considered  to  be 
a  fair  compromise.  I  believe  their  position 
in  all  the  stages  of  the  Bill  was  perfectly 
bond  fide.  They  did  not  object  to  a  re- 
duction below  £10 ;  but  there  were  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  reduction  ought  to  go.  Well,  the  Go- 
vernment resigned.  They  were  the  best 
judges  of  the  course  which  they  ought 
to  take;  but  I  ask  your  Lordships  to 
consider  how  completely  the  position  of 
affairs  has  changed.  The  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  said  the  other 
night  that  Government  came  into  office 
wholly  unpledged  as  regards  the  bringing 
in  of  a  Beform  Bill ;  but  I  maintain  that 
the  Conservative  party  were  not  unpledged 
on  the  question  ;  for  among  that  party- 
there  was  perhaps  not  a  single  borough 
Member,  nor  hardly  a  county  representa- 
tive, who,  on  some  occasion,  had  not  told 
his  constituents  that  he  did  not  object  to 
a  fair  and  reasonable  measure  of  Reform  : 
what  each  person  might  consider  to  be  a 
fair  and  reasonable  measure  of  Beform  is 
another  question.  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment were  pledged  to  bring  in  a  Beform 
Bill  or  not,  I  say  the  Conservative  party 
were  pledged  on  the  subject.  It  was 
necessary,  therefore,  to  bring  in  a  Bill, 
and  it  was  absolutely  necessair  to  settle 
the  question  this  year.  I  mamtain  that 
any  one  acquainted  with  public  affairs 
cannot  have  any  doubt  on  the  latter  point. 


Now,  suppose  that  under  those  oiroum- 
stances  the  Government  had  brought  in 
a  Bill  proposing  to  fix  the  franchise  at 
the  figure  so  often  referred  to — £6,  you 
would  have  had  the  process  of  underbid- 
ding, and  underbidding,  even  if  defeated, 
would  have  led  to  a  rankling  feeling  on 
the  part  of  those  who  had  suffered  the 
defeat.  The  result  would  have  been  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  come  to 
a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question. 
A  new  mode  of  treating  the  question  had 
therefore  become  necessary.  In  the  ques- 
tion of  concession  or  non-concession,  it  is 
important  to  consider  whether  it  was  the 
Government  which  led  the  Conservative 
party,  or  the  Conservative  party  which 
forced  the  Government.  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  this  case  the  Government  have  not 
been  in  advance  of  the  Conservative  party ; 
and  that  is  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent case  and  the  case  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  1829,  or  that  of  SirBobert 
Feel  in  1846.  I  say  the  Government 
have  not  been  in  advance  of  the  Con- 
servative party.  Your  Lordships  will  re- 
collect what  happened  early  in  the  present 
Session,  after  the  Besolutions  had  been 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  House  of  Commons  expressed  the  opi- 
nion that  the  Resolutions  should  be  with- 
drawn, and  that  a  Bill  ought  to  be  brought 
in  by  the  Government.  The  Government 
did  introduce  or  promise  a  Bill  which 
proposed  to  reduce  the  borough  franchise 
to  £6  and  the  county  franchise  to  —  I 
do  not  recollect  what  figure — I  believe  it 
was  £20.  That  Bill  was  announced  to 
the  House,  and  was  before  the  public  for 
two  days.  Kow,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
of  what  happened  at  a  meeting  which  we 
all  heard  of,  but  which^  personally,  I  know 
nothing  about ;  but  this  we  do  know  from 
general  report— that  there  was  the  greatest 
and  most  intense  dissatisfaction  felt  by  the 
Members  of  the  Conservative  party  on  the 
ground  that  the  meastire  did  not  go  far 
enough,  and  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
such  a  Bill  could  settle  the  question.  I 
say,  therefore,  that  when  the  Government, 
abandoning  that  measure,  introduced  the 
measure  which  now  lies  on  your  Lordships' 
table,  they  acted  exactly  in  unison  with 
the  wishes  and  tendencies  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  If  in  1846,  when  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  proposed  a  great  change  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  country,  he  could 
have  come  down  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  said  that  in  proposing  it  he  would  be 
supported  by  the  whole  Conservative  party 
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—that  he  proposed  it  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility,  but  with  the  support  of  his  party — 
I  ask  whether  he  would  have  thought 
it  incumbent  on  him  to  resign  office? 
That  is  exactly  what  makes  the  di£Perence 
between  the  case  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  in 
1846  and  that  of  the  present  Government 
on  this  occasion.  I  hold  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  any  Government  proposing  mea- 
sures in  opposition  to  their  party  not  to 
lean  upon  the  other  side  for  support, 
but  to  resign  office  if  necessary ;  but  I 
also  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  Govern- 
ment who  have  the  assent  and  support  of 
their  party  to  propose  such  measures  as 
they  think  best  suited  to  the  wants  of  the 
country.  My  noble  Friend  behind  me — 
and,  again  I  say,  do  not  suppose  that  I  am 
going  to  taunt  him  with  inconsistency,  but 
I  want  to  remind  him,  and  to  remind  your 
Lordships  of  one  fact,  which  will  show 
how  very  careful  we  ought  all  to  be  in 
making  assertions,  or  in  uttering  expres- 
sions of  opinion  upon  subjects  connected 
with  Reform,  or  connected  with  the  fran- 
chise, which  come  from  anything  but  a 
sincere  and  earnest  conviction  that  these 
measures  are  required  by  the  state  of  the 
country-— my  noble  Friend  behind  me 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  objects  to  the  uni- 
formity of  the  borough  franchise,  and  he 
feels  considerable  alarm  at  the  introduc- 
tion of  household  suffrage.  But,  my 
Lords,  what  was  the  measure  which  my 
noble  Friend  was  prepared  himself  to  have 
assented  to?^  My  noble  Friend  stated  to 
your  Lordships  not  very  long  ago  his  view 
of  this  question  and  of  the  duty  of  the 
Government  in  respect  to  it.  Again,  I 
say  I  mean  not  to  taunt  my  noble  Friend 
with  what  he  then  said,  but  to  rely  upon 
his  words  as  the  just  and  proper  expres- 
sions of  one  BO  clear-sighted  as  he  is  on 
questions  of  this  kind.  Speaking  of  the 
question  of  Reform,  my  noble  Friend  said — 

"I  felt  that  this  question  ought  to  be  dealt 
with,  and  that  considerable  classes  of  our  fellow- 
subjects  might  safely  and  with  advantage  bo  en- 
franchised. I  admit  the  necessity  and  the  justice 
of  such  a  measure.  I  thought,  moreover,  such  a 
measure  might  well  be  a  bold  and  a  new  one,  not 
too  closely  linked  in  character  to  former  measures 
rebiting  to  this  subject.  And  at  the  same  time  I 
have  all  along  felt — and  my  Colleagues  will  con- 
firm me  as  to  this  point — that  an  ample  mea- 
sure should  be  brought  forward  in  an  ungrudging 
and  free  spirit,  because  I  believed  that  unless  that 
were  done  there  would  be  no  chance  of  settling 
this  vexed  question  upon  an  enduring  basis.  .  .  . 
In  proof  of  my  readiness  to  accept  a  large  mea- 
sure of  enfranchisement,  I  may  mention  that, 
personally,  1  should  not  bo  afraid  to  go  down  to 
that  point  which  is  sometimes  said  to  he  the  only 
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resting-plaod— namely,  household  snfflrage— in  all 
those  boroughs  which  exceed  a  certain  limit  of 
population,  and  to  establish  a  £6  rating  franchise 
in  other  minor  boroughs.  I  mention  this  to  show 
that,  individually,  I  had  no  objection  to  deal  with 
the  question ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  prepared 
to  accept  a  large  measure,  providing  only  that 
the  conditions  on  which  it  was  granted  were  in 
my  opinion  satisfactory  and  safe." — [3  Bamoard^ 
clxxxv.  1290-1.] 

[The  Earl  of  Carnabvon:  Hear,  hear!] 
I  read  the  whole  of  this  quotation  because 
my  object  is  not  to  establish  a  charge  of 
inconsistency.  But  I  ask  your  Lordships 
this  question — Can  it  be  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  in  this  country  you  could  esta- 
blish household  suffrage  in  lai^e  boroughs, 
and  then  tell  the  smaller  boroughs  next 
door  to  them  that,  below  the  broad  line  of 
the  £6  suf&age,  they  should  have  no  yote  ? 
Yet  this  was  the  view,  this  was  the  mea- 
sure which  my  noble  Friend  was  prepared 
to  have  advocated  or  to  have  assented  to — 
a  measure  which  I  say  would  have  been 
as  certain  to  lead  to  the  results  he  has 
deplored  to  your  Lordships  as  anything 
which  has  actually  taken  place  can  possibly 
do.  But  my  noble  Friend  says  there  is 
not  merely  an  inconsistency  with  regard 
to  the  past  action  of  the  party;  there  is 
an  inconsistency  in  introducing  a  measure 
with  certain  checks  and  safeguards,  the 
whole  of  which  are  ultimately  withdrawn. 
I  want  to  say  a  word  about  "  checks  "  and 
"  safeguards."  I  w6nder  who  it  was  that 
first  called  them  "  checks  "  and  **  safe- 
guards," because  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
one  of  them  could  ever  properly  have  do- 
served  the  name.  What  are  they  ?  Some- 
thing has  been  said  about  voting  papers. 
Now  voting  papers  may  be  very  good  or 
very  bad.  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said  for  them :  I  think  there  is 
also  something  to  be  said  against  them ; 
but  they  have  no  earthly  connection  by 
way  of  security  or  safeguard  with  a  house- 
hold franchise.  They  might  equally  be 
introduced  with  a  £10  franchise;  they  are 
wholly  unconnected  with  household  suf- 
frage. The  next  safeguard  we  heard  of 
was  the  compound  -  householder.  The 
compound-householder  is  a  most  myste- 
rious subject,  because  hardly  any  one  ever 
refers  to  it  without  introducing  a  theory 
which  is  perfectly  startling.  How  could 
the  compound-householder  ever  be  a  safe- 
guard? What  was  the  state  of  things 
when  the  BiU  was  originally  introduced  ? 
A  considerable  number  of  the  boroughs  of 
the  kingdom  had  not  got  the  system  of 
composition  at  aU.    I  do  not  know  what 
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the  proportion  was  exactly — ^I  believe  it 
was  less  than  half,  but  I  will  call  it  half 
the  boroughs  of  the  kingdom.  With  regard 
to  those  boroughs  which  had  not  got  com- 
position Acts  in  force,  the  Bill  as  origi- 
nally laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  identically  the  Bill  which 
is  at  this  moment  before  us ;  there  is  not 
one  iota  of  difference  in  the  operation  of 
the   Bill — it  stood  precisely  then  as   it 
stands  now.    As  to  these  boroughs,  there- 
fore, the  compound-householder  could  have 
been  no  check — no  safeguard.  With  regard 
to  boroughs  in  which  the  composition  Acts 
prevailed — there  is  no  doubt  that  the  ope- 
ration of  the  Bill  was  different.     The 
compound  •  householder  had  to  make  his 
claim,   without  which  he  could  not  be 
rated,  and  when  rated  he  was  to  have  a 
vote.  That  arrangement  was  the  subject  of 
animadversion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  result  was — rightly  or  wrongly  I 
do  not  stop  now  to  inquire — that  the  House 
decided  that  the  other  hdf  of  the  boroughs 
should  be  put,  with  regard  to  compound- 
ing, upon  exactly  the  same  footing  as  those 
of  which  I  have  spoken.     There  was  con- 
sequently no  taking  away  of  a  safeguard, 
but    a   reducing   of  the    whole   Bill  to 
conformity  with  what  had  been  the  pro- 
visions of   one    portion   from    the  very 
first.    There  is  another,  and  perhaps,  a 
still  stronger  reason  to   show  that   the 
compound-householder  never  could  have 
been  a  safeguard,   and   that  lies  in  the 
fact  that  whether  there  was  to  be  com- 
position or  not  depended,  not  upon  Par- 
liament, but   upon  the  vestries    of   the 
different  parishes ;  these  might  have  com- 
poundbg  one  year  and  not  another  ;  and 
hence  no  one  could  possibly  say  that  com- 
pounding was  a  safeguard.    Then  as  to 
residence :  of  course  residence  is  a  security 
and  safeguard— a  security  against  a  mi- 
gratory and  uncertain  population  ;    the 
period  of  residence,  I  admit,   has  been 
altered,  and  it  is  for  your  Lordships  to  say 
whether  you  think  the  alteration  desirable. 
I  will  speak  very  frankly  upon  the  point ; 
I  think  a  better  arrangement  would  have 
been  not  to  have  proposed  one  term  for 
qualifications  above  and  another  for  quali- 
fications under  £10,   but,  as  we  know 
that  the  greater  number  of  tenancies  com- 
mence in   the  month  of  March  all  over 
the   kingdom,  to  have  declared  that  all 
persons  registered  in  July  should  have 
been  in  residence  from  the  25th  of  March 
but  one  next  preceding.    But  what  was 
the  last  and  great  security  said  to  have 


been  adopted  — that  on  which  my  noble 
Friend  laid  so  much  stress  ?  The  secu- 
rity of  the  dual  vote,  which  has  been 
abandoned.  Now,  I  ask  your  Lordships 
whether  you  believe  that  any  mortal  ever 
could  have  imagined  that  the  dual  vote 
was  a  security  intended  to  be  relied  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  household 
suffrage  ?  I  know  it  is  said — I  have  heard 
it  said — that  although,  when  yon  came  to 
think  about  it,  it  was  quite  clear  that  the 
dual  vote  could  not  be  maintained,  the 
Government  put  it  forward  as  a  security  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  Bill  which  they  were 
bringing  into  the  House.  I  have  found 
the  statement  which  was  made  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  with  regard 
to  the  dual  vote  when  that  was  first  intro- 
duced, and  I  think  it  right  and  fair  that 
your  Lordships  should  have  this  placed 
before  you.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer said — 

<*  What  is  expressed  in  the  fifth  Resolotion  is 
the  belief  of  the  GoTemment  that '  the  prinoipie  of 
plurality  of  votes,  if  adopted  by  Parliament,  would 
lacilitate  the  settlement  of  the  borough  franchise 
on  an  extensive  basis.'  I  wish  to  make  an  observa- 
tion on  that  Resolution.  In  the  first  place,  a  very 
great  error  has  prevailed  as  to  the  meaning  which 
the  Government  associated  with  this  plurality  of 
voting.  Our  intention  was  that  any  person  who 
possessed  one  of  the  lour  new  franchises  that  I 
have  mentioned,  if  he  were  an  occupier  in  a  bo- 
rough, or  if  he  had  a  right  to  vote  for  a  Member 
of  Parliament,  should  vote,  not  merely  for  the  oc- 
cupation qualification,  but  also  for  any  one  other 
of  the  new  franchises  which  he  might  possess.  We 
believe  that  if  that  principle  were  adopted  it  might 
have  led  to  results  very  satisfactory  to  large 
numbers  of  the  people  of  this  country." — {3 
ffantard,  clxxzv.  941. J 

Now,  my  Lords,  observe  what  follows  :— 

**  But  we  are  bound  to  state  frankly  that  this  is 
not  a  view  of  the  case  which,  if  we  are  permitted 
to  brinir  in  a  Bill,  we  shall  at  all  insist  upon.  It 
seems  to  us  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  any 
proposition  on  these  questions  which  we  have  not  a 
lair  prospect  of  carrying  to  a  successful  issue,  and 
therefore,  although  I  myself  believe  that  it  is  a 
principle  well  worthy  of  our  consideration,  for  it 
involves  nothing  invidious  in  its  character,  apply- 
ing alike  to  all  classes,  yet  it  is  not  one  which  I 
am  now  in  any  way  recommending  to  the  House,  or 
announcing  that  we  should  act  upon  it  if  we  had 
permission  to  bring  in  a  Bill."— [i^.] 

Now,  why  do  I  read  that  to  your  Lord* 
ships  ?  To  show  that  the  dual  vote  never 
was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  as 
a  security  or  a  safeguard,  but  that  the  dis- 
tinct announcement  was  made  that  it  was 
proposed  for  consideration  only,  and  that  the 
Government  did  not  intend  to  insist  upon  it. 
My  Lords,  I  feel  that  I  owe  to  your 
Lordships  an  apology  for  the  length  of 
these  observations ;  I  own  I  am  eztoemely 
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anxious  that  this  Bill  should  receive  youi 
Lordships'  assent.  I  mjself  look  upon  it 
as  a  measure  entirely  consistent  with  the 
Conservatiye  policy — meaning  b^  the  Con- 
seryative  policy  that  policy  which  strives 
to  maintain  and  strengthen  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  I  say  that  for  one  simple 
reason:  such  is  the  force,  such  is  the 
strength,  such  is  the  rapidity  of  the  forma- 
tion of  public  opinion  and  its  e£Pect  in  this 
country,  that  1  belicTe  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible for  the  country  to  be  governed  by 
any  party  otherwise  than  in  accordance 
with  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  householders  in  this  country.  As  that 
is  so,  and  as  it  is  a  fact  which  we  must  all 
acknowledge,  I  maintain  that  it  is  safer 
to  have  the  expression  and  the  force  of 
that  opinion  inside  rather  than  outside  the 
legislative  power  of  the  country,  I  do 
not  at  all  deny  that  I  feel  anxious— I  am 
sure  there  is  no  one  of  your  Lordships  who 
must  not  feel  anxious — as  to  the  result  of 
any  measure  so  great  as  a  measure  for  the 
change  of  the  Representation  of  the  People 
of  this  country ;  but  I  certainly  do  not  at 
all  entertain  the  gloomy  views  relative  to 
this  measure  which  were  announced  by  my 
noble  Eriend  behind  me  (the  Earl  of  Carnar- 
von) last  night.  I  will  not  use  the  term 
to  which  the  late  President  of  the  Council 
(Earl  Granville)  objected — I  mean  the 
word  "  hobgoblin."  But  there  is  a  very 
agreeable  writer,  with  whose  works  I  am 
sure  my  noble  Friend  behind  me  is  ac- 
quainted, who  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  philo* 
sopher  who  used  to  swallow  a  chimera  for 
breakfast  every  morning ;  and  that  is  a  kind 
of  food  the  taste  for  which  is  very  apt,  I 
am  afraid,  to  grow  and  increase.  My  noble 
Friend,  in  words  the  eloquence  of  which  we 
must  all  acknowledge,  described  the  way 
in  which  the  broad  and  sensitive  surface 
of  public  opinion  in  this  country  would 
vibrate  in  response  to  the  gusts  of  passion 
which  might  at  times  sweep  over  it.  I 
have  no  doubt  of  the  effect  which  gusts  of 
popular  passion  might  produce;  but  I  want 
to  know  whether  such  an  effect  might  not 
be  produced  by  gusts  of  popular  passion  at 
the  present  moment  ?  When  the  broad  and 
sensitive  surface  of  public  opinion  vibrates 
now  to  the  gusts  of  popular  passion,  is  our 
present  Bepresentative  Assembly  altogether 
free  from  their  influence  ?  I  wish  to  ask 
my  noble  Friend  which  of  the  two  things 
he  looks  upon  as  the  safer — that  in  times 
when  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the 
people  of  a  country  are  stirred  to  their 
depths  there  should  be  added  to  those 
Lord  CairM 


passions  and  prejudices  a  feeling — perhaps 
a  bitter  feeling — that  these  passions  and 
prejudices  cannot  find  legitimate  expres- 
sion in  the  Bepresentative  Assembly ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  a  certainty  should 
be  entertained  tha^  whatever  those  passions 
and  prejudices  may  be,  those  who  entertain 
them  will  be  represented  in  Parliament  by 
men  who  would  give  fair  and  full  expres- 
sion to  their  sentiments  ?  My  noble  Friend 
says  that  changes,  such  as  are  now  proposed, 
are  often  the  prelude  to  revolution.  My 
Lords,  1  have  not  so  read  history.  I  ven- 
ture to  think  it  is  much  more  accurate  to 
say  that  revolutions  are  produced  because 
changes  of  this  kind  are  not  made  wisely 
and  in  good  time.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
danger  which  to  my  mind  would  be  a 
source  of  serious  anxiety,  and  that  is, 
that  there  should  be  any  risk  that  the 
only  Bill  relating  to  the  question  of  Re- 
form which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Commons  since  1832,  or  which  I  believe 
could  pass  that  House,  should  meet  with 
rejection  at  your  Lordships'  hands.  I 
know  not  whether  I  should  speak  of  the 
Amendment  that  has  been  submitted  to  our 
notice  as  a  real  thing  on  which  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  should  come  to  a  division. 
If  I  am  to  speak  of  it  in  that  light  I  would 
beg  your  Lordships  to  consider  well  the 
issue  which  it  raises.  The  rejection  of 
this  Amendment  will  not  preclude  you  from 
discussing  and  amending  the  measure  be- 
fore you  in  any  form  and  at  any  length 
you  may  please.  To  accept  the  Amend- 
ment will  be  equivalent  to  the  rejection 
of  the  Bill.  That  is  a  responsibility  which 
I  entreat  your  Lordships  not  to  assume. 

Eael  RUSSELL  :  My  Lords,  I  feel 
great  difficulty  and  a  deep  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  rising  to  address  your  Lordships 
at  this  time  of  night,  and  after  so  long  a 
discussion  carried  on  by  noble  Lords  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  in  speeches  of 
great  ability,  and  which  have  produced  a 
considerable  effect  upon  your  Lordships' 
minds  ;  but  I  tiiink  it  my  duty,  seeing 
that,  both  in  former  times  and  recently, 
I  took  an  active  part  in  the  debates  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  tell 
your  Lordships  what  occurs  to  me  on  this 
momentous  question.  The  noble  Earl  at 
the  head  of  the  Government  laid  before  us 
yesterday  his  reasons  for  introducing  the 
present  Bill  to  our  notice.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed in  any  way  to  find  fault  with  him 
for  having  brought  forward  a  measure  of 
Reform.  There  is  no  truth  whatsoever 
in  those  charges  and  taunts  which  have 
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been  made  against  the  leading  Members 
of  the  Opposition,  to  the  efifcet  that  we 
looked  upon  the  question  of  Parliamentary 
Reform  as  a  monopoly  of  our  own,  I- 
told  the  noble  Earl  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Session  that  if  he  brought  forward 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  good  Bill  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  I  should  support  it ; 
but  tiiat,  if  I  regarded  the  BiU  as  bad,  I 
should  not  feel  bound  to  support  such  a 
measure.  It  appears  to  me  that  in  legis- 
lating on  this  question  there  were  two 
objects  to  be  sought  and  two  eyils  to  be 
avoided.  One  of  the  objects  to  be  sought 
was  to  give  the  elective  franchise  to  a 
great  class — which  has  become  more  and 
more  numerous^ — ^and  that  is  the  class  of 
skilled  artizans  in  this  country,  whose 
industry  and  intelligence  have  placed  them 
among  the  best  members  in  the  commu- 
nity as  to  their  fitness  to  exercise  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  for  representatives  of  Par- 
liament. The  expediency  of  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  has  been  acknow- 
ledged repeatedly,  not  only  by  noble 
Xiords  sitting  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
but  by  Members  of  the  Government  them- 
selves. Another  object  to  be  sought  was, 
in  my  opinion,  that  if  a  measure  of 
Eeform  were  introduced  at  all,  it  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  that,  without  aiming 
at  a  completely  permanent  settlement  of 
the  question,  it  should,  at  all  events,  effect 
a  settlement  of  it  for  some  years  to  come. 
This  is  an  object  which  it  has  been  de- 
clared on  both  sides  to  be  desirable,  and 
which  no  one  has  thought  to  be  beyond 
the  scope  of  reasonable  expectation.  One 
of  the  evils  which  it  was  desirable  to 
avoid  was,  I  thought,  that  any  greater 
scope  to  enter  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  given  to  a  class  of  persons — of 
late  years  greatly  on  the  increase— who 
are  known  in  ther  country  and  perfectly 
recognized  by  everybody  who  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  elections,  and  who 
having  in  the  course  of  a  prosperous  com- 
mercial life  succeeded  in  acquiring  very 
large  fortunes,  have  come  to  boroughs  in 
this  country,  perhaps  from  Australia  or 
some  of  our  distant  possessions  abroad, 
and  spent  large  sums  of  money  in  corrupt- 
ing the  electors  of  those  boroughs  by 
means  of  bribery  and  treating,  and  by 
these  means  obtain  seats  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Another  evil  to  be  avoided  was 
that  of  giving  fresh  scope  and  encourage- 
ment to  renewed  agitation  on  the  subject 
of  Reform.  I  must  say  that  it  appears  to 
me  undesirable  that  this  class  of  persons 


should  have  additional  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing seats  in  the  Legislature.  Now,  I  must 
say  it  appears  to  me  that  the  noble  Earl  who 
has  brought  forward  this  Bill  has  laid  be- 
fore us  a  measure  which  fails  to  accomplish 
the  objects  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
which  tends  rather  to  promote  the  evils  I 
have  pointed  out.  In  the  first  place,  the 
skilled  artizan,  occupying  the  highest  posi- 
tion among  the  workmg  classes,  and  whom 
everybody  has  declared  it  to  be  desirable 
to  admit  into  the  electoral  body,  though 
they  will  certainly  obtain  votes  under  this 
Bill,  will  be  entirely  outnumbered  and 
overwhelmed  by  the  very  great  number 
of  householders  upon  whom  you  are  about 
to  confer  the  franchise,  and  their  weight 
in  the  representation  will  consequently  be 
little  or  nothing.  In  the  next  place,  this 
measure  is  of  such  a  character  that  idmost 
every  one  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject-^ 
certainly  every  one  on  the  Liberal  side,  and, 
I  believe,  many  on  the  Conservative  side 
also— pronounce  it  to  be  so  defective  as  far 
as  the  re-distribution  of  seats  is  concerned 
that  the  subject  will  certainly  have  to  be  re- 
considered within  a  very  few  years.  Well, 
I  wonder,  I  confess,  that  the  noble  Earl 
should  have  introduced  a  measure  which  is 
liable  to  criticism  of  that  kind.  I  waited 
patiently  and  anxiously  to  hear  from  him 
the  reasons  why  this  particular  measure 
has  been  brought  forward.  I  listened  to 
his  explanation,  and  learnt  from  it  that 
being  twice  before  in  the  position  of  Prime 
Minister  in  a  minority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  placed 
in  that  disagreeable  position  again.  That 
was,  of  course,  a  very  natural  feeling  on 
his  part ;  that  he  should  desire  to  carry 
a  measure  of  Reform  by  means  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  was  .an 
ambition  of  which  no  one  can  complain. 
But  then  there  were  other  considerations, 
I  think,  which  ought  to  have  been  taken 
into  account.  The  noble  Earl  ought,  in 
my  opinion,  to  have  refiected  as  to  whether 
the  measure  which  he  was  about  to  intro- 
duce would  or  would  not  be  likely  to  operate 
for  the  good  of  the  country.  To  that  con- 
sideration he  seems,  however,  to  have  paid 
little,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  no  attention. 
I  was  reading,  as  it  happened,  this  morning 
the  close  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel's  ac- 
count of  his  difficulties  in  connection  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  question,  and  of  the  rea« 
sons  which  induced  him  at  length  to  con- 
sent to  remain  in  office  and  support  their 
claims.  At  the  end  of  the  memoir,  while 
he  states  in  the  most  solemn  manner  that 
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his  object  was  to  serve  his  SoToreign  and 
his  oountrj.  he  admits  that  something  of 
human  weakness  might  hare  mingled  with 
his  motives,  and  that  he  might  have  wished 

to  be — 

''  A  daring  pilot  in  extremity." 

Others  may  have  a  similar  ambition,  but 
there  are  lines  following  this,  which  must 
not  be  forgotten,  in  which  Dryden  says— 

*'  FleAt*d  with  the  danger  when  the  waTea  rose 
high 
He  sought  the  storm  ;  but  for  a  oalm  anflt 
Would  steer  too  nigh  the  sands  to  boast  his 
wit." 

I  think  these  lines  applicable  to  the  noble 
Earl,  because  I  believe  he  has  rather 
accepted  these  difficulties^ — ^he  has  rather 
sought  for  them — but  I  venture  to  think 
that  before  venturing  so  near  the  sands  as 
he  has  done,  the  noble  Earl  ought  to  have 
considered  that  it  was  possible  his  ship 
might  strike  upon  them,  that  he  might 
lose  the  valuable  lives  which  he  ought  to 
have  preserved,  and  risk  a  precious  cargo 
which  it  was  his  business  to  save.  With 
regard  to  the  borough  franchise  proposed 
by  this  Bill,  it  has  been  said  over  and  over 
again  that  the  reason  why  household  suf- 
frage was  adopted  without  any  pecuniary 
value  being  attached  as  a  condition,  was 
that  otherwise  ''a  hard  and  fast  line" 
must  have  been  taken,  and  that  thence 
you  must  have  descended  lower  and  lower. 
I  own  I  wonder  very  much  at  the  impres- 
sion that  argument  has  produced,  because 
if  it  is  good  for  anything  it  affects  many 
other  Acts  of  Parliament.  It  affects  this 
very  Bill  itself— for  how  can  you  say 
that  £5,  £6,  or  £7,  is  a  ''  hard  and  fast 
line,"  and  that  if  you  adopt  it,  you  will 
be  driven  down  to  £4,  £3,  and  £2 — how 
can  you  say  that,  and  not  admit  that  the 
same  thing  holds  good  of  your  £10  lodger 
franchise  and  your  £12  county  franchise? 
How  can  you  say  that  a  £6  franchise  is 
unsafe,  and  that  the  lodger  franchise  of 
£10  is  safe,  and  the  county  franchise  also  ? 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  argument  as  to 
the  one,  is  equally  applicable  to  the  other 
two.  Why,  the  history  of  our  laws  and 
institutions  shows  that  a  given  line  of  pe- 
cuniary value  may  last  for  centuries.  The 
40«.  freehold  quedification  has  lasted  430 
years,  yet  nobody  pretends  that  it  might 
have  been  reduced  to  d5«.,  30^.,  20«.,  or 
even  1«.  a  year.  So  with  regard  to  many 
other  things  ;  I  believe  that  all  our  muni- 
cipal offices  depend  on  a  pecuniary  fran- 
chise. And  yet  the  authors  of  this  Bill, 
who  have  found  this  a  convenient  argu- 


ment  to  use  in  order  to  avoid  adopting  a 
proposal  like  that  of  the  late  Government, 
have  thought  it  quite  safe  to  rest  the 
lodger  franchise  and  the  county  franchise 
on  "  a  hard  and  fast  line,"  and  have  not 
dreamt  that  it  will  ever  be  disturbed  on 
that  account.     It  is  perfectly  evident  that 
if  the  Government  had  chosen  to  adopt  a 
£5  rating,  or  a  £6  or  £7  rental  franchise 
it  would  have  been  accepted  by  Paiiiament, 
and  the  measure  would  have  passed  with- 
out difficulty,  and  might  have  lasted  some 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  there  would  not 
have  been  any  such  alarm  felt  with  r^ard 
to  it  as  has  been  expressed  by  my  noble 
Friend  who  moved  the  Amendment,  by  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  who 
spoke  first  to-night,  and  by  other  noble 
Lords.    Then,  with  regard  to  this  proposal 
of  the  household  franchise,  I  have  neither 
that  exaggerated  estimate  of  its  merits 
which  some  appear  to  entertain,  nor  do  I 
feel  those  gloomy  apprehensions  in  respect 
to  it  which  others  have  expressed.  My  be- 
lief is  that  this  measure  will  give  rise  to  a 
great  deal  more  treating  and  more  bribery 
than  we  have  ever  had  at  elections  in  th» 
country  before;  and  I  suppose  that  that 
will  be  the  case  because  the  lowest  class  of 
householders  are  a  very  ignorant  class; 
and  it  is  with  ignorant  persons,  who  do 
not  know  or  care  what  political  measures 
are  earned,  or  what  candidates  may  suc- 
ceed at  elections,  that  treating  and  bribery 
have  their  effect.     These  are  the  persons 
who  are  open  to  bribery  and  treating,  and 
therefore  I  believe  that  these  evils  will  be 
greater  under  this  Bill  than  they  have 
been  heretofore.     I  do  not  apprehend  tiiat 
the  Throne  will  be  destroyed  or  the  Es- 
tablished Church  annihilated — I  have  no 
fears  of  that  kind — but  I  do  think  that 
the  household  suffrage  now  proposed  is  a 
change  which  is  very  much  for  the  worse, 
and  one  which  may  therefore  be  expected 
to  have  its  effect  on  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  whose  conduct  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  the  noble  Earl  declares 
himself  satisfied — a  sentiment  in  which 
I  entirely  participate.      I    believe    that 
within  that  period  our  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions, with  some  gross  exceptions,  have 
generally  been  carried    on    soberly  and 
steadily,  and  persons  worthy  of  the  con- 
fidence of  the  country  have  been  returned, 
while  also  during  those  thirty-five  years 
there    have   been    passed,    without   any 
danger  of  revolution,   without   any  dis- 
turbance of  the  public  peace,  many  mea- 
sures which  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
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to  ihe  welfare  of  the  oountry,  prominent 
among  them  being  the  measures  for  the 
settlement  of  the  tithe  question,  the  re- 
form of  municipal  corpoVations,  of  the 
Poor  Laws,  and  for  the  promotion  of  Free 
Trade.  With  regard  to  the  county  fran- 
chise, I  will  not  make  any  observations. 
My  Lords,  the  other  great  portion  of 
this  Bill  deals  with  the  subjeot  of  re- 
distribution of  seats.  And  here  I  must 
say  I  think  that,  haying  made  so  very 
large  an  extension  of  the  franchise,  hav- 
ing carried  the  franchise  so  low,  having 
probably  whetted  the  appetite  for  greater 
changes,  to  have  left  the  distribution  of 
seats  in  such  an  unsatisfactory  condition 
as  will  ensure  a  renewal  of  agitation  on 
that  subject,  so  that  further  changes  must 
be  made,  was  a  most  unwise  proceeding. 
As  far  as  I  have  seen,  all  persons— some 
advanced  Liberals,  and  all  those  who  with 
myself  belong  to  the  main  body  of  the 
Liberals,  are  unanimous  in  saying  that 
as  soon  as  this  Bill  is  passed  they  will 
agitate  and  promote  as  far  as  possible  some 
larger  scheme  of  re-distribuuon  of  seats. 
My  own  opinion,  I  must  say,  is  in  favour 
of  the  small  boroughs.  I  agree  with  what 
the  noble  Earl  has  said  on  this  subject, 
and  I  think  it  is  quite  enough,  to  show 
that  those  boroughs  have  been  of  use,  to 
mention  that  such  men  as  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Windham,  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  Lord  Macaulay  have  all,  except  Lord 
Macaulay,  been  defeated  in  popular  elec- 
tions, and  each  of  them  had  recourse  to 
elections  by  a  small  borough,  and  thus 
their  eminent  talent  was  preserved  to 
Parliament,  which  would  otherwise  have 
lost  it;  and  I  cannot  expect  that,  in 
such  constituencies  as  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  and  Bristol,  with  such 
a  low  household  franchise,  many  such 
men  will  be  returned  to  Parliament.  But, 
my  Lords,  while  I  say  this,  I  think  you 
cannot  expect  that,  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  all  these  very  small 
boroughs,  containing  a  very  few  house- 
holders, can  be  preserved.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  argument  which  can  be 
nrged  in  their  favour  would  satisfy  the 
country,  and,  therefore,  satisfy  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  these  boroughs  should 
be  retained  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
retained  by  this  Bill.  If  that  be  the  case, 
it  is  a  proof  that  this  measure  is  not  a 
settlement  of  the  question.  Kow,  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  that  which  we  should 
aim  at,  and  that  which  your  Lordships 
should   endeavour,  and   may  fairly  en- 


deavour, to  do,  without  encountering  any 
collision  with  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment, but  rather,  I  should  think,  satisfying 
them  in  respect  to  their  views,  would  be 
to  diminish  the  number  of  Members  for 
these  smaller  boroughs,  and  also  to  do  that 
which  this  Bill  seems  to  do,  but  does  not 
do  to  any  great  extent — I  mean  to  rectify 
the  great  injustice  which  is  done  to  the 
counties  by  giving  twice  as  many  repre- 
sentatives to  the  boroughs  as  compared 
with  the  counties,  having  regard  to  popu- 
lation and  other  considerations.  We  had 
a  ruler  once  who  certainly  dealt  with 
these  things  according  to  a  rough-and- 
ready  method.  I  refer  to  the  Protector, 
Cromwell,  who  took  it  into  his  head 
to  be  a  Parliamentary  Eeformer.  He 
began  by  making  a  union  with  Scotland 
and  with  Lreland ;  and,  having  done  that, 
he  invited  Manchester  and  Leeds  to  send 
Members  to  his  Parliament.  Those  towns 
never  sent  Members  to  Parliament  again 
until  the  year  1832.  Cromwell  gave  a 
representation  of  300  Members  to  the 
counties  and  only  144  to  the  boroughs. 
That  arrangement  may,  perhaps,  have 
been  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  his 
day;  but,  of  course,  it  is  not  suited  to 
those  of  the  present  day,  because  since  that 
time  our  manufactures  and  our  commerce 
have  grown,  and  cities  and  towns  have 
become  places  of  such  importance  as  to  be 
entitled  to  representation.  Still,  I  think 
the  counties,  considering  their  population 
and  wealth,  are  entitled  to  a  greater  share 
in  the  representation  than  they  now  pos- 
sess ;  and  my  belief  is,  that  if  you  gave 
them  a  greater  representation,  and  if  there 
were  to  arise  any  flood  of  innovation  pro- 
ceeding from  the  new  borough  constituen- 
cies, you  might  have  in  that  county  repre- 
sentation a  breakwater  upon  which  the 
country  might  rely,  and  which  would 
prevent  any  changes  endangering  our  in- 
stitutions. The  noble  and  learned  Lord 
who  last  spoke  (Lord  Cairns)  was  good 
enough  to  say  that  the  clause  which  I  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill  of  1854,  providing  that, 
in  an  election  for  three  Members,  electors 
should  not  be  entitled  to  vote  for  more  than 
two  candidates,  was  a  good  provision,  and 
would  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  country. 
That  clause  only  applied  to  counties,  for 
at  that  time  there  were  no  borough  con- 
stituencies having  three  Members.  Now, 
my  opinion  at  this  moment  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  that  plan.  I  believe  you  would 
thereby  get  moderate  men;  because  the 
Members  who  would  be  elected  for  places 
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like  Uanohester  and  Birmingliam  might 
be  men  of  a  Conseirative  tendency,  but 
at  the  same  time  men  who  would  have  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens;  while 
the  Members  elected  in  the  counties  would 
be  country  gentlemen,  with  such  Liberal 
tendencies  as  to  make  them  very  moderate 
and  temperate  in  their  political  views.  I 
think,  therefore,  you  would  improve  your 
representation  in  that  way  There  may 
be  no  danger  in  the  step  we  are  taking, 
the  fears  which  are  entertained  may  be 
unfounded ;  but  if  any  danger  exists  you 
would  guard  against  it  by  adding  to  the 
number  of  what  are  called  three-cornered 
constituencies  both  in  boroughs  and  in 
counties,  and  by  enabling  the  electors  to 
give  votes  to  two  candidates  only.  Such 
being  the  general  features  of  the  Bill, 
I  have  no  desire  to  go  further  into  it; 
but  I  cannot  avoid  taking  notice  of  that 
other  question  which  I  regard  as  of  immense 
importance— namely,  the  course  which  has 
been  pursued  by  what  is  called  the  Conser- 
vative, but  what  I  think  is  more  properly 
called  the  Tory  party,  with  regard  to  this 
question.  A  noble  Friend  of  mine  (the 
Marquess  of  Glanricarde)  has  remarked  that 
when  Sir  Bobert  Peel  changed  his  policy 
with  respect  to  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  when  he  changed  with  respect  to  the 
Com  Laws,  the  Liberal  party  were  quite 
ready  to  applaud  his  conduct  and  to  give 
him  their  hearty  support.  That,  no  doubt, 
is  true ;  but  then  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  Eobert 
Feel  was  one  which  deserved,  I  think,  to 
be  applauded.  He  went  through  a  very 
painful  process  in  making  up  his  mind 
that  the  course  he  was  about  to  pursue 
was  for  the  good  of  the  country;  but, 
having  made  up  his  mind,  he  declared  it 
openly  to  Parliament,  and  pursued  the 
course  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  as 
I  believe,  with  great  integrity,  devotion, 
and  patriotism.  Now,  with  regard  to  the 
measure  which  we  introduced  last  Session, 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Marlborough) 
has  evidently  taken  for  granted  the  truth 
of  a  rumour  which  circulated  in  the  Con- 
servative Clubs,  but  which  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  real  facts  of  the  case.  The 
noble  Duke  said  he  had  heard  it  stated 
that  Mr.  Bright  recommended  that  the 
franchise  question  should  be  dealt  with  by 
itself,  so  that  when  a  new  Parliament  was 
elected  a  leverage  would  be  obtained  in 
order  to  effect  an  extensive  re-distribution 
of  seats,  and  that  the  late  Qovemment 
accepted  that  advice.    Now,  the  fiftcts  of 


the  case  are  these — ^Mr.  Brand  went  to 
Lord  Palmerston  after  the  measure  of  1860 
had  failed,  and  told  him  that  he  thought 
he  could  not  succeed  in  dealing  with  the 
re-distribution  of  seats  together  with  the 
settlement  of  the  franchise ;  he  advised 
Lord  Palmerston  therefore,  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  dealing  with  the  franchise  only.  Lord 
Palmerston  replied  that  he  did  not  think 
either  one  measure  or  the  other  could  be 
carried  in  the  then  existing  House  of 
Commons,  and  declined  to  accept  the  ad- 
vice so  offered  him.  Now  when,  owing 
to  the  unfortunate  death  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton, I  succeeded  to  his  office,  I  proposed 
to  the  Cabinet  that  if  we  could  fi*ame 
a  measure  of  Beform  which  was  likely  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  country,  and  which 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  Parlia- 
ment, we  ought  to  do  so,  and  I  asked  Mr. 
Brand  what  prospect  he  thought  there 
was  of  carrying  such  a  measure  ?  Mr. 
Brand  gave  the  same  advice  that  he  had 
given  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  stated  that 
he  thought  a  measure  dealing  with  the 
franchise  only  would  be  successful,  and 
that  it  would  be  better  not  to  combiae 
with  it  the  re-distribution  of  seats.  Mr. 
Bright,  about  the  same  time,  expressed 
a  similar  opinion  at  a  public  meeting. 
Now,  for  my  part,  having  the  highest 
opinion  both  of  the  ability  aud  integrity 
of  Mr.  Bright,  and  believing  him  to  be 
sincerely  devoted  in  the  cause  of  Eeform, 
I  advised  the  Cabinet  to  proceed  as  Mr. 
Brand  and  Mr.  Bright  had  suggested. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  other  por- 
tion of  ^.  Bright's  advice — that  we  should 
wait  for  a  new  Parliament  before  dealing 
with  the  re-distribution  of  seats,  so  far  from 
agreeing  to  that  suggestion,  the  Cabinet 
determined,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  announced 
their  decision  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  propose  a  measure  of  re-distribution  in 
the  next  Session  of  the  then — ^that  is  the 
present  Parliament -» and  not  in  a  new 
Parliament.  The  noble  Duke  is  therefore 
entirely  misinformed  both  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal author  of  the  advice  and  as  to  the 
degree  to  which  it  was  accepted.  Well, 
we  introduced  the  Bill,  and  although  the 
main  body  of  the  Liberal  party  supported 
it,  a  section  of  them  unfortunately  fell 
into  the  mistake  of  accepting  service  un- 
der the  enemy.  The  consequence  was  that 
many  adverse  Motions  were  made,  all  of 
which  were  supported  by  the  270  or  280 
Members  of  the  Conservative  party;  so 
that  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that,  with 
these  two  combined  parties  seeking  to  de- 
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feat  the  Bill,  it  was  probable  tbat  on  some 
occasion  or  other  we  should  be  in  a  mino- 
rity. It  so  happened  that  a  near  relation 
of  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde)  was  the  person  who  finally 
obtained  a  Yote  against  the  Ministers.  I 
remember  that  Mr.  Canning,  speaking  of 
an  hon.  Friend  of  mine,  stated  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  had  made  himself  the  paw 
of  a  certain  domestic  animal,  and  I  think 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Dunkellin)  was  very 
much  in  the  same  position.  There  are 
some  things  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  last  Session  which  are  very 
remarkable.  Not  the  least  remarkable  is 
that  while  the  loudest  declarations  were 
made  by  many  persons — and  no  doubt  by 
Lord  Cranbome  and  General  Peel  very 
sincerely  —  that  a  measure  giving  the 
suffrage  to  £7  householders  in  boroughs 
would  be  a  great  democratic  innovation, 
and  would  lead  to  a  democratic  form  of 
Gt>vemment  —  while  these  declarations 
were  made  it  appears  to  have  been  the  in- 
tention of  the  Leaders  of  the  Conservative 
party  to  introduce  a  measure  going  much 
farther  in  the  direction  of  democracy,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  outbid  us  by  a  more  sweep- 
ing change.  Such  a  charge  against  pub- 
lic men  seems  so  incredible  that  I  feel 
bound  to  quote  the  words  reported  to 
have  been  used  in  making  it  by  Lord 
Cranbome-  ^ 

**  I  have  no  doubt,  bowoTor,  tbat  those  who 
then  urged  us  to  resist  tbat  Bill  had  calculated 
in  their  own  minds  the  course  they  intended  to 
adopt.  I  haTC  no  doubt  tbat  a  Bill  such  as  tbat 
which  has  now  been  brought  before  the  House  was 
in  the  minds  of  the  beads  of  the  Gonserrative  party, 
but  tbat,  owing  however  to  what  no  doubt  was  our 
misapprehension,  we  have  been  bitterly  disap- 
pointed, and  the  result  is  that  we  now  find  our- 
selves committed  to  a  Bill  which  is  in  every  sense 
more  democratic  than  that  which  was  intn>duced 
last  year  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite." 
— [3  Eansard,  clxxxri.  1569.] 

Now,  that  is  a  very  extraordinary  charge. 
The  charge  was  openly  made  :  the  Minis- 
ters to  whom  it  applied  were  present. 
The  Leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  was  present ;  but 
so  far  from  any  contradiction  being  offered 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  pride 
in  hearing  it  made,  and  in  admitting  that 
for  many  years  this  democratic  measure 
was  in  contemplation ;  and  that  while  they 
thus  declaimed  against  the  democratic 
tendencies  of  the  then  existing  Govern- 
ment, they  themselves  leant  to  measures 
still  more  democratic.  Another  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  is  that  a  right  hon. 
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Gentleman  of  very  great  talents  (Mr. 
Lowe)  connected  with  the  Liberal  party, 
who  strongly  deprecated  any  measure 
going  below  the  £10  franchise,  made 
speeches  of  great  power  and  eloquence, 
which  were  cheered  to  the  echo  by  the 
Conservative  party.  The  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons  resounded  with  the 
cheers  with  which  they  greeted  those 
speeches.  But  after  that,  when  it  was 
once  known  that  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment meant  to  go  much  further  in 
the  line  of  democracy,  Mr.  Lowe  again 
addressed  the  House,  with  perfect  consis- 
tency, with  equal  ability,  with  undimi- 
nished rhetorical  power;  but,  so  far  from 
giving  the  same  response,  the  audience 
whom  he  addressed  on  the  Conservative 
side  were  entirely  silent.  This  showed 
the  great  talent  and  power  of  the  Leaders 
of  the  Conservative  party.  It  was  once 
said  of  a  great  actor-^ 

«  He  cast  ofP  his  friends  like  a  huntsman  his 
pack. 
For  he  knew  when  he  pleased  be  could  whistle 
them  back :" 

and  while  the  Conservative  Chiefs  were 
meditating  great  democratic  measures, 
they  allowed  their  followers  to  cheer  at 
the  great  alarms  about  a  £7  franchise, 
being  quite  sure  that  they  could  make  them 
dumb  at  any  moment,  that  they  could 
make  them  feel  the  lash,  and  whistle 
them  back  whenever  they  pleased.  This, 
at  all  events,  is  not  a  common  change 
of  opinion;  but  it  requires  the  power 
of  an  actor  not  inferior  to  Garrick  to 
do  that.  There  was  a  pretence  of  great 
alarm  at  the  prospect  of  revolution,  and 
fear  for  the  destruction  of  the  House  of 
Lords  and  the  Church  if  our  Bill  should 
pass  ;  and  yet  the  noble  Earl  and  his 
Friends  were  all  the  time  prepared  to  go 
much  further  than  those  against  whom 
their  attacks  were  directed.  This  conduct 
may  be  said  to  be  very  adroit,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  so.  This  line  of  action  may 
be  compared  with  that  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  I  remember  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  said  that  he  would 
introduce  a  Reform  Bill,  though  a  much 
more  moderate  one  than  that  which  the 
Government  of  Lord  Grey  introduced ;  for 
he  said  that  he  did  not  think  he  could  show 
his  face  in  the  streets  unless  he  did  what 
he  thought  his  duty  to  his  Sovereign.  But 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said  he  could  not  walk 
erect  into  the  House  had  he  not  refused  to 
be  the  instrument  in  doing  that  which  he 
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had  repeatedly  described  to  be  a  danger- 
oas  innovation.      Well,  these  two  great 
men  were  sincere  and  had  sincere  convic- 
tions.    But  it  appears  that  adroitness  and 
ability  in  the  present  day  consist  in  act- 
ing a  part  as  if  you  were  deeply  im- 
pressed  with  one    set   of   opinions   and 
then  to   avow   that    you  entertain   opi- 
nions  entirely  different.     Such  conduct 
may  be  exceedingly  adroit,  but  I  find  it 
impossible    to  believe    that    either    this 
House  or  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
or  the  country  in  general,  will  entertain 
any  sincere  respect  for  those  who  practise 
it.     And  now,  my  Jjords,  I  will  say  a  few 
words  with  respect  to  the  Amendment  of 
my  noble  Friend,  and  the  course  which 
I  will  take  with  respect  to  it.     I  consider 
the   House  very  much  indebted   to  my 
noble  Friend  for  having  brought  forward 
his  Amendment.     We  have  had   an  in- 
teresting debate,  in  which  the  House  has 
been  enlightened  by  the  different  views 
which  have  been  expressed.    I  agree  with 
my  noble  Friend  in  his  description  of  this 
measure ;  but  there  is  a  part  of  the  Amend- 
ment which  it  is  impossible  for  the  House 
to  adopt,  because  my  noble  Friend  asks  the 
House  to  declare  that  the  measure  is  not 
calculated  to  promote  the  future  good  go- 
vernment of  Uie  country.    I  confess  my- 
self that  I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the 
future  operations  of  this  Bill.     I  certainly 
do  not  feel  much  conBdence  about  it,  and 
I  do  not  think  the  House  generally  can 
feel  confidence  that  it  will  operate  to  the 
future  good  government  of  the  country. 
But  those  who  take  the  gloomy  view  of  it 
may  be  mistaken,  and  therefore,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  not  become  the  House  to 
adopt  the  Amendment.     The  observations 
of  the  noble  Earl  and  those  of  the  noble 
and  learned  Lord  who  spoke  last  (Lord 
Cairns),  have  a    great   deal  of  force — 
that  those  who  wish  to  propose  Amend- 
ments   can    propose  them    equally  well 
though    this    Amendment    be    rejected. 
Therefore,  containing  as  it  does  the  words 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  certainly  can- 
not vote  for  the  Amendment  of  my  noble 
Friend.     I  agree  with  him  when  he  says 
that  the  Bill  will  not  effect  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question,    and  I  hope 
Amendments  will  be  introduced  in  Com- 
mittee for  the  purpose  of  improving  it; 
at  the  same  time  I  believe  it  is  quite  im- 
possible so  to  improve  it  as  to  give  all  the 
substantial  benefits  to  the  country  which 
ought  to  be  derived  from  a  Reform  Bill. 
The  noble  Earl  has  said  tiiat  the  provision 
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for  the  payment  of  rates  would  be  found  in 
my  Bill  of  1854;  but  I  find,  on  looking 
at  that  Bill,  that  its  provisions  were  an  ex- 
tension of  the  principle  of  that  in  1832, 
and  although  there  was  a  provision  that  all 
voters  should  be  rated,  yet  there  was  no 
obligation  to  pay  the  rates  as  a  condition 
prior  to  the  r^stration  of  the  voter. 
That  provision  in  the  Bill  of  1854,  there- 
fore, was  substantially  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Bill  of  last  year.  But  after  the 
decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  this 
measure,  it  will  be  quite  impossible  to  ex- 
pect that  they  will  consent  to  an  Amend- 
ment which  will  totally  alter  its  bams.  I 
hope  my  noble  Friend  will  not  persevere 
in  his  Amendment,  and  if  he  does  so  it 
will  be  impossible  that  I  can  vote  for  it. 

The    Eabl  op  DERBY :    My  Lords, 
after  the  discussion  that  has  taken  place, 
I  must  say  it  appears  to  me  almost  inex- 
plicable why  this  Amendment  should  have 
been  moved.     It  cannot  have  escaped  re- 
mark that,  in  the  course  of  this  debate, 
although  the  Amendment  has  been  nomi- 
nally the  subject  of  discussion,  hardly  any 
one  has  said  a  word  with  respect  to  it|  and 
not  one  a  word  in  defence  of  it.     I  cannot 
except  even  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
who  introduced  the  question  to  your  Lord- 
ships' notice  ;  because,  from  the  state  of 
exhaustion  in  which  the  noble  Earl  found 
himself,  at  the  close  of  a  lengthened  address 
—  his  voice  failing  at  the  time   he  was 
about  to  announce  the  grounds  on  which 
ho  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
Amendment — he  was  unable  to  state  the 
reasons  which  had  led  him  to  introduce  it 
Since  then  no  one  has  spoken  in  its  favour 
— indeed,  no  one  has  addressed  himself  io 
it  except  my  noble  and  learned  Friend 
(Lord  Cairns),  who  has  given  a  most  com- 
plete argument  against  its  adoption.     I 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  noble  Earl 
will  follow  the  advice  g^ven  by  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Russell),  will  with- 
draw the  Amendment,  and  give  your  Lord- 
ships no  further  trouble  about  it.    As  I 
have  said,  I  cannot  understand  what  was 
the  motive  for  introducing  this  Amend- 
ment, unless  it  were  to  lead  the  House 
into  the  belief  that  there  would  be  a 
division  at  the  end  of  the  debate — a  belief 
or  hope  which  is  about  to  be  frustrated — 
and,  therefore,  to  keep  a  greater  number 
of  your  Lordships  in  the  House.     If  this 
latter  was  the  noble  Earl's  object,  it  was 
not  a  very  important  one,  but  it  has  an- 
swered its  purpose.   Had  the  Amendment, 
however,  never  been   introduoed,    year 
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Lordships  would  have  had  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill  either  at  this  or  at  a  subsequent  stage. 
For  my  part,  I  have  not  the  slightest  ob- 
jection to  the  lengthened  discussion  ex- 
tending over  two  nights,  which  has  taken 
place.  But,  having  troubled  your  Lord- 
ships at  some  length,  on  moving  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill,  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  on  this  occasion  I  shall  occupy  your 
lime  but  for  a  very  short  period,  and  that 
only  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  one  or 
two  mis-statements,  and  giving  one  or  two 
explanations. 

My  Lords,  the  first  thing  that  strikes 
me  as  somewhat  remarkable  with  respect 
to  this  discussion  is  that,  although  the 
criticisms  upon  the  Bill  have  been  neither 
very  sparing  nor  moderate,  yet  with  re- 
gard to  anything  to  be  substituted  for  the 
provisions  criticized  there  has  been  not 
only  an  entire  absence  of  any  suggestion, 
but  a  most  extraordinary  discrepancy  of 
opinion  on  the  part  of  the  four  or  five 
Peers  who  have  spoken  against  the  Bill, 
not  one  agreeing  with  another  as  to  the 
principal  objections  to  be  made  to  it,  nor 
as  to  any  particular  provisions — nor  as  to 
what  they  would  hav^  substituted  for 
them.  The  noble  Earl  who  introduced 
the  Amendment,  made,  as  he  said,  very 
free  admissions  with  respect  to  the  fran- 
chise. He  said,  that  in  his  mind,  there 
was  a  great  deal  to  recommend  a  household 
sufirage,  he  was  very  much  disposed  to 
adopt  it,  and  he  went  on  to  say  he  also 
agreed  with  those  who  held  that  between 
the  £10  franchise  and  household  suffirage 
there  was  no  resting  point ;  for  if  you 
did  not  adhere  to  the  £10  franchise,  you 
must  perforce  come  down  to  household 
sufirage.  But  another  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  took  a  different  view, 
for  he  said  he  would  prefer  adhering  to 
the  £10  franchise.  But,  however  excel- 
lent it  may  be  theoretically  to  adhere  to 
the  £10  franchise,  is  there  any  one  of  your 
Lordships  who  thinks  it  possible  ?  The 
£10  franchise  has  been  condemned  again 
and  again ;  and  if  I  am  to  adopt  the  alter- 
native of  the  noble  Earl  that  there  is 
nothing  between  £10  and  household  suf- 
frage, and  it  is  impossible  to  remain  at 
£10,  then  the  case  for  household  suffrage, 
as  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
is  clearly  made  out.  But  that  is  not  the 
view  taken  by  other  noble  Lords.  I  must 
now  take  into  consideration  the  views  of 
those  who  have  favoured  us  with  the 
gloomy  and  Cassandra-like  vaticinations 


with  respect  to  the  future  of  this  Bill. 
The  noble  Earl  who  has  spoken  last,  and 
then  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon,) differing  altogether  from  the 
noble  Earl  who  moved  the  Amendment, 
concur  in  one  respect.  The  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  asks  us  why  we 
should  jump  out  of  the  window  when  we 
might  go  down  the  stairs  ?  But  would  it 
be  of  much  use  to  go  down  the  stairs  if, 
on  getting  to  the  first  landing  we  were 
kicked  down  to  the  second,  and  from  that 
to  the  ground  ?  Would  that  be  a  prefer- 
able mode  of  exit  ?  My  noble  Friend  uses 
an  extraordinary  argument.  He  says,  **  I 
agree  that  you  ought  to  reduce  the  fran- 
chise." And  why?  " Because,"  he  says, 
"in  a  few  years  more  you  will  be  called  upon 
for  a  further  reduction,  and  in  a  few  years 
more  to  reduce  it  further  still."  Thus  we 
are  to  go  down  two  or  three  flights  of 
stairs  and  terminate  at  the  same  point  as 
we  now  arrive  at.  Now,  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Russell)  will  remember 
what  was  said  thirty-five  years  ago  about 
"  bit-by-bit  Reform."  That  was  the  ex- 
pression used;  and  the  noble  Earl  will 
recollect  how  strongly  he  argued,  and  I 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  argued,  and  others 
argued,  against  the  impolicy  of  making 
these  bit -by -bit  Reforms,  stimulating 
thereby  the  appetite  of  the  country  for 
fresh  concessions  and  laying  the  ground- 
work for  future  and  never-ceasing  agita- 
tion. I  wholly  differ,  therefore,  from  the 
notion  that  a  moderate  reduction  of  the 
franchise  should  take  place  now,  with  a 
view  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
hereafter,  thus  keeping  up  agitation,  in- 
stead of  terminating  it.  My  noble  Friend 
(the  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  considers  that  the 
franchise  we  have  fixed  is  too'  low  ;  but 
following  the  example  set  by  most  of  your 
Lordships  who  have  spoken,  he  does  not 
tell  us  how  much  too  low  it  is  according 
to  his  judgment.  He  says  it  is  both  too 
low  and  too  uniform ;  but  my  noble  and 
learned  Friend  (Lord  Cairns),  has,  I  think, 
shown  that  so  far  from  being  uniform,  it 
is  the  present  franchise  which  is  open  to 
that  objection,  while  that  which  we  pro- 
pose is  calculated  to  ensure  a  considerable 
variety.  When,  however,  my  noble  Friend 
says  that  the  franchise  is  too  uniform  he 
again  fails  to  inform  us  how  to  vary  the 
uniformity;  as  far  as  I  understand  his 
remarks  he  seems  to  contemplate  the  dis- 
tinct representation  of  the  labouring  classes. 
If  he  does  so  I  cannot  conceive  any  element 
of  discord  so  great,  any  source  of  embar- 
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rassment  so  certain,  as  that  a  number  of 
men  should  meet  in  the  same  House  of 
Commons,  one  set  among  them  represent- 
ing the  higher  and  the  wealthier,  and  the 
other  the  poorer  and  the  lower  classes,  and 
that  these  men  should  be  brought  face  to 
face  charged  with  separate  interests,  in- 
stead of  representing  the  combined  interests 
of  the  whole  community.  If  J  rightly 
understand  my  noble  Friend,  I  cannot 
conceive  a  more  objectionable  proposition 
than  that  of  a  separate  representation  of 
different  interests.  Then,  again,  the  noble 
Earl  who  has  just  sat  down  (Earl  Russell) 
has  condemned  the  ^nchise  proposed  in 
the  Bill ;  but  having  condemned  it,  he 
tells  us  that  on  the  whole  he  does  not  see 
the  way  to  improve  it  and  to  make  it  more 
moderate  or  Conservative  —  only  he  sug- 
gests the  doing  away  with  that  which  is 
our  main  restriction  upon  an  unlimited 
household  suffirage — namely,  the  payment 
of  rates  which  secures  for  the  new  voter 
a  permanent,  substantial,  stable  occupa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand  the  noble  Earl 
the  late  President  of  the  Council,  differing 
from  all  the  rest,  and  replying  to  the 
gloomy  forebodings  of  my  noble  Friend, 
says  he  finds  no  fault  with  household 
suffrage.  These  are  some  of  the  differing 
opinions  which  have  been  expressed  during 
the  discussion.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  wishes  to  adhere  to  the  £10 
franchise,  but  he  would  go  down  bit-by-bit. 

The  Eam.  op  SHAFTESBURY :  I  said  I 
would  come  down  at  once  to  a  £7  franchise. 

The  Eabl  of  DERBY  :  Yes ;  but  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  next  stage  ?  "We  are  to 
go  down  the  flight  of  stairs  by  degrees,  de- 
scending in  the  first  instance  to  a  £7  fran- 
chise, and  going  gradually  lower  until  we 
come  to  the  household  suffrage  which  we 
are  now  proposing.  That  is  the  noble 
Earl's  proposal.  Then  comes  my  noble 
Friend  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon),  who  says, 
"Your  new  franchise  is  too  low,  but  I 
cannot  tell  how  much  higher  it  should 
be.''  Then  comes  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Russell),  who  says,  **Your  franchise  is 
very  objectionable ;  but  on  the  whole  I 
don't  see  how  I  can  amend  it,  except  by 
a  change  which  would  make  it  more  radi- 
cal and  more  democratic  than  before." 
And  lastly,  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Granville)  says,  "  I  have  no  fault  to  find 
with  the  new  franchise."  My  Lords,  it 
is  easy  to  start  objections  to  a  Bill  of  this 
sort,  and  I  can  quite  understand  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  noble  Earl  who  moved  this 
Amendment ;  because,  while  he  states  in 
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that  Amendment  that  the  Bill  was  objec- 
tionable, he  takes  good  care  not  to  say  in 
what  manner,  on  what  side,  to  whom  and 
for  what  reason  it  was  objectionable,  and 
he  thus  escapes  from  the  difficulty  with 
which  your  Lordships  will  have  to  con- 
tend if  we  go  into  Committee — as  I  sup- 
pose we  shall — the  difficulty  of  pointing 
out  the  particular  objections  entertained 
to  the  BUI,  and  of  suggesting  the  particu- 
lar Amendments  by  which  it  is  proposed 
to  remove  those  objections.  That  is  the 
difficulty  which  awaits  noble  Lords  who 
have  been  very  free  in  condemning  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government,  but  who 
must  come  to  book  in  the  Committee  and 
tell  us  what  they  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  parts  which  they  condemn.  Well, 
then,  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon) is  alarmed  about  the  lodger  fran- 
chise, and  tells  us  that  we  are  proceeding 
upon  imperfect  information  in  this  respect. 
I  admit  that  we  are  proceeding  upon  very 
imperfect  information.  He  says  we  may 
be  admitting  100,000,  or  even  500,000. 
new  voters  under  the  lodger  franchise.  I 
do  not  think  the  latter  estimate  is  likely 
to  be  accurate.  My  noble  Friend  opposite, 
the  late  President  of  the  Council,  who  is 
all  in  favour  of  a  lodger  franchise,  calls  it 
a  real  metropolitan  Reform  BilL  I  am 
inclined  to  agree  that  this  lodger  franchise 
in  the  Bill  will  have  a  very  great  effect 
in  the  metropolis,  and  a  very  small  effect 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Be  the 
effect,  however,  what  it  may,  we  are  not 
the  persons  who  can  claim  the  merit  or 
the  demerit  of  the  lodger  franchise.  It  is 
true  that  in  1859  we  proposed  to  intro. 
duce  it ;  but  we  afterwards  found  that 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  in 
carrying  it  into  practice,  and  therefore  it 
was  not  originally  introduced  into  the 
present  Bill.  In  lieu  of  it  we  proposed 
what  are  known  as  the  *'  fancy  franchises," 
by  which  we  hoped  to  give  votes  to  the 
most  intelligent  and  the  best  portion  of 
the  labouring  population.  But  Mr.  Glad- 
stone introduced  this  lodger  franchise  last 
year,  and  he  did  not  adopt  the  estimate  of 
500,000  or  even  100,000  persons  whom  it 
would  enfranchise ;  but,  having  made  such 
inquiries  as  he  thought  necessary,  he  de- 
clared that  the  number  enfranchised  would 
not  exceed  60,000  at  the  outside.  [The 
Earl  of  CiJtKABVOK  explained.]  Whatever 
estimates  we  were  proceeding  upon,  we 
were  proceeding  upon  the  estimates  fur- 
nished by  the  late  Government.  As  my 
noble  Friend  well  knows,  the  lodger  frtm- 
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cliiae  formed  no  part  of  oxir  Bill,  but  was 
pressed  upon  us  by  the  late  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  those  who,  finding  it 
not  in  the  Bill,  suddenly  thought  it  became 
a  question  of  the  greatest  possible  import- 
ance, although  last  year,  when  they  intro- 
duced a  measure,  they  treated  it  as  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference.  I  will 
not  deal  with  the  question  of  securities, 
the  absence  of  which  so  much  distressed 
my  noble  Friend,  further  than  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  dual  vote,  which  was 
proposed  to  be  added,  and  by  which  we 
thought  we  could  give  additional  weight 
to  some  of  those  classes  who,  both  by  pro- 
perty and  intelligence,  appeared  to  have  a 
superior  claim  to  representation,  that  the 
dual  vote  when  brought  before  the  House 
of  Commons  met  with  no  favour,  and  was 
forthwith  withdrawn,  as  being  absolutely 
incapable  of  being  passed.  With  regard 
to  two  years'  residence  instead  of  one,  my 
noble  Friend  must  be  aware  it  was  not 
abandoned  by  the  Government.  "We  divided 
in  favour  of  two  years*  and  were  beaten 
by  a  considerable  majority.  I  ask  my 
noble  Friend  whether  he  is  prepared  to 
say  that,  because  we  gave  up  the  dual 
vote,  and  because  a  considerable  majo- 
rity of  the  House  of  Commons,  largely 
composed  of  the  Conservative  party,  de- 
clared that  they  wished,  not  to  have 
two  years*  residence,  but  one,  there- 
fore we*  ought  to  have  abandoned  our 
proposal  of  household  suffrage  limited  by 
one  year's  residence  and  personal  payment 
of  rates.  The  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Grey),  in  the  course  of  his  speech  yester- 
day, began  by  saying  that,  in  my  retro  • 
spect  of  what  had  taken  place,  I  had  been 
guilty  of  various  errors — sins  of  omission 
and  sins  of  commission,  erroneous  state- 
ments, false  dates,  and  false  quotations. 
It  is  very  easy  to  make  such  charges,  but 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if 
the  noble  Earl  had  specified  what  the 
errors,  mis-statements,  and  mis-quotations 
were ;  but,  as  he  has  not  done  so,  he  has 
not  given  me  an  opportunity  of  replying 
to  what  he  said.  I  am  unable  to  say  I 
may  not  have  been  guilty  of  some  inaccu- 
racy, but,  at  all  events,  I  did  not  make  a 
single  quotation  in  the  whole  of  my  speech 
-^and  what  the  other  errors  were  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  understand.  The  noble  Earl 
opposite  (Earl  Granville)  introduced  his 
favourite  expression  about  'Mishing  the 
Whigs."  He  related  a  number  of  anec- 
dotes which  he  said  he  had  heard,  among 
others  was  one  to  the  effect  that  a  deputa- 


tion having  called  upon  me,  and  forcibly 
represented  their  objection  to  this  measure, 
I  had  not  a  word  to  say  about  the  measure 
beyond  asking,  **  Don't  you  see  how  it  has 
dished  the  Whigs  ?  ' '  The  noble  Earl  said 
immediately  afterwards  that  he  believed 
the  story  was  a  fabrication.  If  it  was  a 
fabrication,  I  do  not  understand  with  what 
object  the  noble  Earl  introduced  it ;  still 
less  do  I  understand  for  what  reason  he 
rested  upon  that  fabrication,  an  argument, 
which  can  only  rest  upon  the  probability 
of  its  being  true ;  because  he  proceeded 
to  say  that  the  course  pursued  in  the  other^ 
House  of  Parliament  gave  him  reason  to 
believe  that  this  anecdote  was  not  un- 
likely to  be  true;  for  the  Leaders  of 
the  Conservative  party  were  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sacrifice  their  political  consis- 
tency and  honour  for  the  purpose  of  throw- 
ing discredit  upon  their  political  oppo- 
nents, therefore,  he  thought  I  was  likely 
to  have  made  use  of  this  expression.  He 
went  on  to  support  the  charge  against  the 
Leaders  of  the  party  by  saying  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  chal- 
lenged in  the  House  of  Commons  with 
having  given  way,  upon  ten  different  oc- 
casions, on  important  points  pressed  upon 
him  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  He  repeated  the 
statement  that  had  been  made,  and  in 
many  instances  satisfactorily  and  entirely 
refuted  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
repeated  it,  and  said  that  the  object  of  the 
answer  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
acting  under  the  imperious  dictation  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  I  can  only  repeat  the 
assertion  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  name  ap- 
pears in  no  less  than  eighteen  divisions 
among  the  opponents  of  the  Government. 
Therefore,  says  the  noble  Earl,  the  answer 
he  gave  to  the  charge  of  being  led  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  that,  if  he  had  been  so 
led  and  had  been  compelled  to  give  way, 
he  had  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  placing 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  minority  on  eighteen 
different  occasions.  I  want  to  know  was 
that  a  fair  representation  of  what  took 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  The  noble 
Earl  went  on  to  comment  on  the  course 
I  am  adopting  here.  He  complimented 
me  on  the  readiness  with  which  I  always 
give  encouragement  to  young  Members  on 
either  side  of  the  House ;  but  he  went  on 
to  say  that  he  should  attribute  to  me  a 
great  amount  of  magnanimity  if  I  would 
speak  in  courteous  terms  of  the  two  noble 
Earls  who  addressed  your  Lordships  last 
night.     I  assure  the  noble  Earl  and  thQ 
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House  that  it  does  not  cost  me  the  least 
magDanimity  to  give  an  unqualified  tribute 
of  admiration  to  the  talents  and  ability  of 
the  two  noble  Earls,  one  of  whom  I  heard 
for  the  first  time,  and  who  certainly  spoke 
with  considerable  power  and  great  self- 
possession,  and  the  other,  of  whom  I  had 
had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  once  before, 
a  nd  whom  I  then  admired,  not  only  for  the 
ability  with  which  he  made  his  statements, 
but  for  the  singular  modesty  and  propriety 
with  which  he  addressed  the  House.  The 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville)  charged  me 
with  taking  all  the  business  of  the  House 
upon  myself,  only  availing  myself  occasion- 
ally— as  I  am  always  happy  to  do — of  the 
noble  and  learned  Lord  on  the  Woolsack,  who 
has  spoken  to-night,  and  with  keeping  my 
Colleagues  in  the  background.  He  alluded 
to  this  more  particularly  in  consequence 
of  none  of  my  Colleagues  having  risen 
to  answer  immediately  the  speech  just 
addressed  to  the  House  by  the  late  Se- 
cretary for  the  Colonies  (the  Earl  of 
Carnarvon.)  If  that  speech  did  not  receive 
an  immediate  answer  from  a  Member  of 
the  Cabinet,  I  take  upon  myself  the  whole 
responsibility  of  that  proceeding.  It  was 
upon  my  own  suggestion  that  an  imme- 
diate answer  was  not  given  to  that  address 
by  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet,  for  I  was 
desirous  not  to  introduce  into  the  debate 
anything  of  an  acrimonious  or  personal 
character.  I  did  feel  that  the  attack 
which  had  been  made  upon  us  by  the  noble 
Earl  was  one  which  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment  it  might  be  difficult  for  his  late 
Colleagues  to  answer  in  terms  consistent 
with  the  respect  and  esteem  which  we 
have  for  his  high  character,  however  much 
we  might  deprecate  his  language.  It  was 
upon  that  ground,  and  that  ground  alone, 
that  when  the  noble  Earl  sat  down  an 
immediate  reply  was  not  given  to  his 
speech  from  this  Bench.  I  confess  that 
when  my  noble  Friend  began  his  gloomy 
vaticinations  with  regard  to  the  future  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  lines  in  Collins's 
Ode  to  the  Passions,  Probably,  he  recol- 
lects the  glowing  description  given  in  the 
song  of  Hope — how  she  looked  forward 
into  the  future  with  delight,  but  her  song 
was  interrupted — I  do  not  for  a  moment 
mean  to  compare  my  noble  Friend  to  the 
Passion  there  represented — but  the  poet 
goes  on  to  say — 

"  And  longer  had  she  sung — bat,  with  a  firown, 
Revenge  impatient  rose, 
He  threw  Ms  bloKKl-stain'd  aword  in  thunder 
down. 
And,  with  a  withering  look. 
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"  The  war-denonnoing  trompet  took. 
And  blew  a  blast  so  loud  and  dread, 
Were  ne'er  prophetio  sound  to  full  of  woe." 

"  Woe  to  your  statesmen,"  says  my  noble 
Friend,  "if  you  follow  so  melancholy  a 
course."     But  my  noble  Friend  gives  us 
the  satisfaction  of  hearing  that  he  did  not 
mean  the  slightest  personal  offence,  and 
that,  however  severe  might  have  been  hia 
animadversions  upon  his   Colleagues,   he 
had  not  the  slightest  personal  bitterness 
toward  us.     Now,  it  is  most  satisfactory 
to  receive  that  assurance,  because  it  shows 
to  what  an  extent  a  man  may  misinterpret 
the  tone,  the  language,  the  gesture,  the 
manner  of  another.     I  certainly  could  not 
have  conceived    how  my  noble  Friend, 
when  he  was  pouring  down  upon  us  the 
vials  of  his  wrath,  and  charging  us  with 
organized  hypocrisy,  with  the  repudiation 
of  all  our  pledges  and  the  violation  of  all 
our  principles — I  could  not  otherwise  have 
conceived  that  that  was  the  language  of  a 
sincerely  attached  Friend,  overflowing  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness,  only  sorrow- 
ing over  the  backslidings  of  Friends  he 
esteemed  beyond  measure,  and  over  whose 
misdeeds  he  could  not  forbear  dropping  tiie 
tribute  of  a  tear.      I  believe  my  noble 
Friend  said  he  felt  no  bitterness  ;   but  if 
the  expression  of  that  speech  were  the 
expression  of  no  bitterness,  I  should  like 
to  know  how  my  noble  Friend  would  ex- 
press bitterness.     I  should  like  to  know 
what  stronger  language  could  be  used  re- 
specting the  course  pursued  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, to  whom  I   am  bound   to  do  the 
justice  of  saying  that  we  owe  the  progress 
and  success  of  this  measure  mainly  to  the 
calm  endurance,  the  indomitable  patience, 
the  temper  and  the  perfect  invulnerability 
to  such  attacks  as  those  made  by  my  noble 
Friend.    We  owe  to  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  success  with  which  this  measure  has 
passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  in 
a  manner  which  has  conciliated  the  esteem 
and  support  of  opponents,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  alienating   the   good-will  of 
Friends.      My  noble  Friend  even  went 
back  to  the  period  of  1846,  and  reminded 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the  attacks 
which  he  made  upon  Sir  Eobert  Peel  at 
that  time.     Why,  I  recollect  hearing  from 
my  noble  and    learned   Friend    on  the 
Woolsack  that  there  was  a  barrister  who 
made  use  of  this  argument,  '^  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  have  an  argument  which  I  will 
not  mention,  and  it  is  this."     In  the  same 
my  noble  Friend,  in  substanoei  remarked, 
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"  If  I  intended  to  be  bitter,  which  I  won't 
be,  I  should  allude  to  a  subject  which  I 
won't  allude  to" — namely,  the  conduct 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  towards  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  in  1846.  Remembering  the 
words  of  the  Psalmist,  I  would  rather  say, 
"  Let  the  righteous  rather  smite  me 
friendly  and  reprove  me."  I  confess  that 
I  bo  V  my  head  to  the  chastisment  which 
my  noble  Friend  has  thought  fit  to  inflict 
upon  me,  and  I  only  thank  my  stars  that 
after  such  an  exhibition  of  his  friendship 
I  am  not  likewise  to  incur  his  hostility. 
If  that  is  his  kindness,  GK)d  help  those 
who  are  subjected  to  the  outpouring  of  the 
venom  of  his  wrath  !  To  turn,  however, 
from  that  point  to  another  which  the  noble 
Earl  (the  late  President  of  the  Council) 
mentioned  in  the  course  of  his  speech; 
he  gave  me  the  credit  of  possessing  in 
your  Lordships'  House  a  paramount  influ- 
ence— and  in  this  respect  he  did  me  more 
than  justice — and  he  attributed  it  mainly  to 
one  cause — namely,  the  very  free  use  I  had 
made  of  the  privilege  of  creating  Peers. 
Now,  I  confess  that  such  a  statement,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  Member  of  a  Whig  Go* 
vemment,  not  a  little  surprised  me.  I  say 
nothing  of  the  Peerages  created  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  services  and  sacrifices  of 
the  supporters  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 
But  are  your  Lordships  aware  of  the  com- 
parative number  of  Peerages  created  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Her  present  Majesty  by  the 
Whigs,  who  are  so  shocked  at  the  idea  of 
creating  Peerages,  and  by  the  Conservative 
party  up  to  the  commencement  of  last 
year?  The  Conservatives  created  fifteen 
Peerages  in  that  period,  and  the  Whigs 
created  sixty-five  ;  and  yet  the  noble  Earl 
attributes  the  paramount  influence  which 
I  am  supposed  to  possess  in  this  House  to 
the  lavish  way  in  which  I  have  advised 
the  Crown  to  create  Peerages.  Though 
the  noble  Lord  made  those  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  Bill,  he  did  not  go  so  far 
as  to  suggest  any  specific  Amendment; 
and  I  think  that  when,  referring  to  the 
paramount  influence  which  he  was  pleased 
to  attribute  to  me  in  this  House,  he  asked 
whether  I  would  permit  any  Amendments 
to  be  suggested,  he  could  hardly  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  attending  to  the  obser- 
vations which  I  made  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks.  I  said  that,  fully  recognizing 
your  Lordships'  right  to  deal  with  the 
measure  according  to  your  own  discretion 
and  sense  of  justice,  we  would  be  perfectly 
ready  to  consider  with  attention  any  sug- 
gestion for  Amendment  which  might  be 


made  by  noble  Lords  opposite,  or  any 
Amendments  which  they  might  think  it 
right  to  propose — of  course  reserving  to 
ourselves  the  right  of  deciding  whether 
wo  ought  to  adopt  them.  I  think  after 
that  frank  declaration  it  was  rather  super- 
fluous of  the  noble  Earl  to  ask  me  the 
question  which  he  put  on  the  point. 

I  have  only  one  other  observation  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  with.  It  has  re- 
ference to  re-distribution.  The  noble  Earl 
asked  me  yesterday  whether  I  thought 
the  system  of  re-distribution  proposed  by 
the  Bill  would  last  five  or  four,  or  three 
or  two  years,  or  even  one  year?  My 
Lords,  it  is  dificult  to  say  how  long  any 
system  of  re-distribution  will  last.  There 
is  a  constant  change  going  on  as  regards 
the  relative  importance  of  different  towns, 
and  the  effect  of  such  changes  must  be, 
after  certain  periods,  to  render  re -distribu- 
tion necessary  and  absolutely  indispens- 
able ;  but  may  I  not  fairly  ask  my  noble 
Friend  what  he  proposes  to  do  with  the 
question  of  re-distribution  ?  I  am  ready 
to  consider  any  proposal  which  he  may 
have  to  make  ;  but  I  think  it  is  hard  to 
call  on  the  Government  to  upset  what  has 
been  done  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
merely  because  my  noble  Friend  does  not 
approve  it,  and  at  this  period  of  the  Ses- 
sion to  bring  forward  a  new  plan  of  re* 
distribution,  even  could  we  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  hit  the  precise  point  to  which  he 
thinks  re-distribution  ought  to  be  carried. 
I  think  it  but  fair  to  ask  what  the  noble 
Earl  proposes — whether  he  proposes  to 
strike  out  a  number  of  the  small  boroughs, 
or  to  take  more  Members  from  boroughs 
to  give  them  to  counties  ?  I  wonder  whe- 
ther the  latter  proceeding  would  be  liked 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  But  my  noble 
Friend  sheltered  himself  under  the  conve- 
nient declaration  that  he  had  no  precon- 
ceived scheme.  [Earl  Gbaitville  said,  he 
did  not  press  it  on  the  Government.] 
Then  the  noble  Earl  had  a  preconceived 
scheme,  which,  with  all  its  details  and 
Schedules,  he  thinks  we  ought  to  send 
down  to  the  House  of  Commons  at  this 
period  of  the  Session  with  a  hope  of  their 
adopting  it.  I  must  say,  my  Lords,  with 
reference  to  this  and  other  matters  referred 
to  in  the  speeches  of  my  noble  Friend, 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  make  ob- 
jections to  particular  parts  of  the  Bill 
without  saying  in  what  way  the  supposed 
defects  ought  to  be  remedied,  or  taking 
the  Parliamentary  course  of  placing  on  the 
Paper  notice  of  Amendments.     My  Lords, 
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I  have  to  express  my  satis&ction  with  the 
general  tone  of  the  speeches  which  have 
been  delivered.  I  do  not  go  into  those 
charges  of  inconsistency  which  have  been 
levelled  against  me  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Government.  In  the  position  we 
fonnd  the  question,  we  felt  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  bring  forward  a  mea- 
sure of  Beform,  and  such  a  one  as  we 
had  reason  to  believe  would  meet  with 
the  general  acquiescence  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Under  that  paramount  neces- 
sity, I  am  perfectly  willing  to  risk  any 
tauDt  which  may  be  used,  or  any  charge 
of  inconsistency  which  may  be  made 
against  me  and  my  Colleagues.  Considering 
the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  do 
not  think  any  such  charge  can  be  pressed 
against  us  with  any  semblance  of  justice. 
But  apart  from  those  charges,  I  am  satis- 
fied with  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  has 
been  dealt  with ;  I  only  hope  that  the 
noble  Earl  who  brought  forward  the 
Amendment,  seeing  that  the  sense  of  the 
House  is  so  decidedly  against  it,  and  the 
noble  Earl  having  attained  the  object  for 
which,  I  presume,  the  Amendment  was 
moved,  wiU  now  withdraw  it,  and  allow 
the  Bill  to  be  read  a  second  time. 

Eabl  obey  :  For  reasons  which  I 
stated  very  fully  at  the  time,  though  it 
appears  that  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl 
Beauchamp)  did  not  hear  them,  I  still 
think  this  was  a  proper  Amendment  to 
submit  to  the  House  ;  I  think  it  was  one 
which  it  would  have  been  for  the  advantage 
of  the  House  to  adopt,  and  the  reasons  ad- 
duced against  it  have  not  been  satisfactory 
to  my  mind.  I  am  not,  therefore,  prepared 
to  withdraw  it.  At  the  same  time,  I  have 
never  been  disposed  to  give  unnecessary 
trouble  to  your  Lordships.  The  Besolu- 
tion  has  not  received  in  the  course  of  the 
debate  that  support  which  I  had  reason  to 
believe  would  be  accorded  to  it — more  es- 
pecially from  my  noble  Friend  (Earl  Bus- 
sell),  who  has  altered  the  opinion  which  he 
expressed  in  favour  of  the  Besolution  when 
I  submitted  it  to  him,  and  adopted  an 
alteration  which  he  suggested  in  its  terms. 
Finding  that  to  be  the  case,  though  I  shall 
not  withdraw  the  Besolution,  but  shall 
give  my  own  voice  in  favour  of  it  when 
the  Question  is  put  from  the  Woolsack, 
I  shall  not  challenge  what  no  doubt 
the  noble  and  learned  Lord  will  declare 
to  be  the  decision  of  the  House.  I 
may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  something 
which  has  been  said  by  my  noble  Friend, 
the  noble  Buke  behind  me  (the  Duke  of 
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Argyll).  It  is  a  matter  of  very  small 
importance  to  your  Lordships,  but  to  me 
it  is  of  great  consequence  that  misappre- 
hension on  the  point  I  refer  to  should  not 
exist.  My  noble  Friend  has  commented 
very  severely  on  the  conduct  of  some 
Friends  of  mme  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  at- 
tempted, as  he  said,  to  form  a  Uiird  party, 
and  attributed  to  me  that  they  acted  by 
my  advice.  Now,  I  beg  to  inform  my 
noble  Friend  that  he  is  totally  mistaken. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  I  did  approve  the 
Besolution  that  was  moved  condemning 
the  introduction  of  a  Bill  confined  to  the 
franchise  alone.  That  was  the  opinion  I 
expressed  on  the  very  first  day  of  the  Ses- 
sion, and  before  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  had  declared  the  course 
that  they  would  take.  That  is  an  opinion 
which  I  still  believe  to  have  been  just  and 
sound,  and,  therefore,  I  did  entirely  ap- 
prove the  Besolution  proposed  by  my  no- 
ble Friend  Lord  Grosvenor.  But  subse- 
quently to  that  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  sniall  party  to  which  I  have  referred 
was  not  only  not  in  accordance  with  any 
advice  of  mine,  but  was  directly  contrary 
to  my  expressed  opinions.  The  opinion  I 
constantly  pressed  on  my  noble  Friends 
was  this — that  it  was  not  expedi^it  to  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  BiU,  that  it  was  not 
expedient  to  attempt  to  alter  the  franchise 
which  was  proposed,  that  it  was  still  less 
expedient  to  attempt  to  overturn  the  GK)- 
vemment  which  then  existed  ;  but  that 
the  right  policy  for  them  to  pursue  was  to 
propose  certain  Amendments  which  in  my 
opinion  would  tend  to  render  the  Bill  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  of  that  day  a 
safer  and  better  measure  than  it  was  as 
originally  introduced.  But  I  was  in  no 
respect  the  adviser  of  the  measures  which 
were  taken.  It  is  now  stated  that  these 
were  adopted  with  a  view  of  throwing  out 
the  Bill.  With  regard  to  the  greater  part 
of  those  Friends  of  mine,  I  do  not  beh'eve 
that  they  had  any  such  intention.  I  do 
not  think  that  the  course  which  they  took 
was  judicious,  but  at  the  time  I  firmly  be- 
lieve it  was  not  their  intention  to  defeat 
the  Bill,  and  I  am  convinced  their  only 
object  was  to  promote  what  they  thought 
to  be  the  pabUo  good. 

On  Question,  Whether  the  Words  pro- 
posed to  be  left  out  shall  stand  Part  of 
the  Motion  ?  it  was  ItMohed  in  the  Ajfirm- 
atwe :  Then  the  original  Motion  was 
agreed  to ; 
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Bill  read  2*  accordingly,  and  emtmitUd 
to  a  Committee  of  the  "Wliole  House  on 
Monday  next. 

The  Eabl  op  DERBY :  It  will  be  for 
the  convenience  of  yonr  Lordships  that  I 
should  state  that,  with  a  view  of  allowing 
time  for  the  framing  of  any  Amendments 
which  noble  Lords  may  be  desirous  of  sub- 
mitting, we  propose  to  fix  the  Committee 
on  the  Bill  for  Monday  next.  By  that 
time  I  trust  that  Notice  of  any  Amend- 
ments which  it  may  be  thought  desirable 
to  introduce  will  hare  been  put  upon  the 
Paper. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  One 

o'clock,  a.  m.,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  July  23, 1867. 

MINUTES.]— New  Mbmbir  SwoRir— Charles 
Jasper  Selwjn,/or  Cambridge  University. 

PuBuo  Bills — CommitUe — Meetings  in  Royal 
Parks  [1341  ;  Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts 
Amendment*  [124]  [r.p.];  Galashiels  Juris- 
diction *  [234] ;  Morro  Velho  Marriages  * 
[265]. 

Rejwrt'-llieeimgi  in  Royal  Parks  [134  <b  273]  ; 
Galashiels  Jurisdiction  *  [234] ;  Monro  Velho 
Marriages*  [266], 

Conndered  at  am«mfe(2— Dundee  ProTisional  Or- 
ders Confirmation*  [257];  Wexford  Grand 
Jury  *  [264], 

Third  Reading^lxk^vMitiiX  and  Pro?ident  So- 
cieties *  [198],  and  patted. 

The  House  met  at  Twelye  of  the  Clock. 

MEETINGS  IN  ROYAL  PARKS  BILL. 

(Mr,  Secretary  Walpole^  Lard  John  Manneri,  Mr, 

Attorney  General,) 

[bill  134.]     coionriBS. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  state 
that  the  object  of  those  who  agreed  with 
him  would  be  to  see  that  the  right  of 
public  meeting  should  not  be  inyaUdated 
by  vestiug  any  discretion  as  to  whether 
meetings  should  take  place  in  any  Goyem- 
ment  officer.  Whateyer  was  done  should 
be  done  absolutely  by  law. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported:  to  be  printed,  as  amended 
[Bill  27dJ ;  re-committed  for  Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now    leaye    the 
Chair." 

CASE   OF  THE  « TORNADO." 
OBSEByATIONS. 

Mb.  GEEGORY  :  The  discussion  of  the 
case  of  the  Tornado  would  haye  been  far 
more  easy  and  more  satisfactory  if  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Honiton  (Mr. 
Baillie  Cochrane)  had  persisted  in  his 
original  intention  of  briuging  it  before  the 
House.  They  would  then  haye  had 
clearly  stated  the  British  grieyance.  The 
hon.  Member  would  haye  expatiated  on 
the  innocence  of  the  yessel,  the  yeraoity 
and  pure  antecedents  of  its  owners,  the 
ill-treatment  of  the  crew,  the  arrogance  of 
the  Spanish  Minister,  and  he  wotdd  haye 
professed  himself  quite  as  ready  to  singe 
the  whiskers  of  the  Bon  as  was  eyer 
his  renowned  namesake  and  kinsman  Lord 
Cochrane.  He  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  no  in- 
tention of  dealing  with  his  hon.  Friend 
as  a  celebrated  Judge  was  wont  to  do  with 
counsel.  He  used  to  say  before  counsel 
had  opened  his  lips,  "Mr.  So-and-so,  I 
know  what  you  are  going  to  urge ;  but 
you  are  wrong,  and  I  wiU  point  out  ex- 
actly where  you  are  wrong."  Not  knowing 
therefore  what  were  likely  to  be  the  par- 
ticular points  on  which  his  hon.  Friend 
was  about  to  assail  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
he  (Mr.  Gregory)  was  unable  to  answer 
them  beforehand.  All  he  could  say  was 
this,  that,  generally,  there  were  two  sides 
to  eyery  question,  and  that  assuredly  there 
was  a  Spanish  as  well  as  an  English  side 
on  this  occasion.  Now,  he  (Mr.  Gregory) 
must  be  permitted  to  obserye  with  regard 
to  himself  that  he  had  no  bias  whateyer 
in  taking  up  this  question.  He  took  up 
originally  the  papers  of  the  Tornado  under 
a  different  impression  from  the  present. 
He  at  first  belieyed  that  a  great  wrong 
had  been  committed  by  Spain  on  England. 
With  regard  to  the  hostilities  between 
Spain  and  Chili  his  feelings  were  equally 
impartial;  if  anything,  he  certainly  thought 
Spain  was  in  the  wrong.  His  sole  object 
in  bringing  forward  this  question  was  this, 
that  the  neutrality  of  England  should  be 
real  and  not  fictitious,  and  that  those 
offenders  who  deliberately  yiolated  the 
Queen's  proclamation  and  the  Foreign 
Enlistment  Act  should  be  repressed  and 
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punished,  whether  they  were  foreign  or 
British  subjects.  A  series  of  Papers,  nine 
in  number,  had  been  laid  before  the  House 
upon  this  case.  In  the  first  of  these 
Papers,  and  as  early  as  January  last 
(I.,  p.  121),  Lord  Stanley  gave  the  opinion 
which  he  had  arrived  at  in  this  case  in  the 
following  words : — 

"It  is  highlj  probable  that  the  yeBsel  (the 
Tornado)  was  destined  for  the  military  serTice  of 
Chili,  and  was  convejing  oflSoers  in  the  Chilian 
Naval  Service  to  Chili ;  that  the  owners  were 
guilty  of  an  infringement  of  the  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act,  and  that  they  have  forfeited  all  right 
to  insist  on  Her  Majesty's  protection  or  inter- 
ference for  redress." 

Every  succeeding  Paper  confirmed  and  ex- 
panded that  opinion  of  the  noble  Lord, 
and  he  would  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
could  study  these  Papers  carefully  and 
dispassionately  without   arriving   at   the 
conviction  that,  at  the  least,  the  vessel  was 
contraband.      He,  however,  went  much 
beyond  that,  and  was  satisfied  from  the 
contents  of  the  last  Paper  that  at  the  time 
of  her  capture  the  Tornado  was  a  Chilian 
vessel  of  war,  and  that,  had  the  Spaniards 
dealt  with  the  case  properly,  the  vessel 
might  have  been  condemned  and  the  crew 
have  been  kept  prisoners  of  war  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  hostilities  between  Spain 
and  Chili.  There  had  been  great  indignation 
expressed  at  the  conduct  of  Spain  by  many 
of  the  journals  of  this  country.    No  doubt 
the  Spaniards  had  been  inexcusably  dilatory 
in  their  proceedings.     The  case,  simple  at 
first,  had  been  complicated  by  their  mis- 
takes and  unhandiness.     But  had  they  no 
right,  who  had  been  so  much  aggrieved 
by  English  vessels  being  joined  to   the 
war  marine  of  their  antagonists,  to    be 
indignant  also  at  the  feeble  action  either 
of  our  Executive  or  of  our  laws  ?   It  would 
not  do  to  tell  foreign  nations  that  they 
must  suffer  and  be  silent,  because  we  had 
done  all  that  our  municipal  law  enables 
us  to  do.     We  had  a  lesson  on  that  score 
in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  and  a  very 
painful   and    humiliating    lesson   it   had 
been ;  and,  if  the  Spaniards  in  the  course 
of  their  proceedings  had  been  irregular, 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  provocation 
they  had  received,  and  consider,  as  Lord 
Stanley  has  considered,  that  there  are  other 
appeals  than  to  iron-clads  and  reprisals. 
In  spite  of  all  the  complications  which 
had  arisen  and  been  introduced  into  the 
case  of  the  Tornado  by  the  inconceivable 
mistakes  of  the  Spanish  Courts,  there  could 
not  be  a  case  which  was  originally  more 
clear  of  all  legal  technicalities  than  this. 

Mr,  Oregory 


Confusion  had  subsequently  arisen,   and 
nice  questions  were  involved.     The  duty 
of  the  English   Minister   was,  however, 
simple.     It  was  to  stand  on  the  broad 
and  acknowledged  principles  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  and  to  see  those  principles 
fairly  carried  out;  but  turning  his  eyes 
from  the  mere  technicalities  of  lawyers, 
he  might,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  case, 
be  satisfied  with  the  soundness  and  sub- 
stantial justice  of  the  sentence  pronounced, 
and  refuse  protection  to  those  who  had 
wilfully  violated  the  laws  of  their  coun- 
try.    Now,  he  begged  hon.  Gentlemen  not 
to  be  shocked  at  the  suggestion  that  the 
Foreign  Secretary  might  turn  away  his 
eyes  horn  legal  technicalities  which  were 
of  such  importance  in  our  Courts  of  Law. 
A  Prize  Court  was  not  like  a  Court  of  Law; 
it  was  a  much  more  rough-and-ready  pro- 
ceeding.    The  proceedings,  moreover,  of 
foreign  Courts  of  Prize  were  not  the  same 
as  of  Courts  of  Prize  in  England.     In 
France  they  were  more  lax  than  we  were 
in  the  admittance  of  extrinsic  evidence. 
In  Spain,  so  far  as  the  Spaniards  could  be 
said  to  have  any  practice,  they  went  fur- 
ther  than   France.     He   (Mr.    Gregory) 
hoped  that  some  communications  might  be 
made  with  foreign  Governments,  so  that  all 
proceedings  of  prize   might  rest  on  an 
acknowledged  basis.    If  so,  much  discon- 
tent on  the    part  of  private  individuals 
would  be  spared,  and  much  unpleasantness 
between  Governments  avoided.      He  be- 
lieved  that,  before  stating  the  case,  he 
might  be  allowed  to  lay  down  three  pro- 
positions.    First,  if  the  Tornado  were  a 
British  vessel  going  f^om  one  neutral  port 
to  another— that  is,  as  alleged,  from  Leith 
to  Buenos  Ayres  or  San  Francisco,  to  be 
sold,  her  capture  would  be  illegal.    All  on 
board  would  be  considered  British  subjects 
and  free.  The  vessel  should  be  restored  and 
the  owner  and  crew  entitled  to  damages. 
Secondly,  if  the  Tornado  wm  intended  to  be 
sold  to  Chili  as  a  vessel  of  war,  and  was  on 
her  way  there,  the  vessel  would  be  contra- 
band, but  the  crew  should  be  set  free  ;  but 
if  there  were  on  board  persons,  although 
British  subjects  by  birth,  yet  enlisted  in 
the  Chilian  service,  those  persons  would  be 
prisoners  of  war.    Thirdly,  if  the  Tornado 
was  actually  a  Chilian  vessel  at  the  time  of 
capture,  intended  for  the  war  navy  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  then,  of  course,  the 
vessel  would  be   good  capture,  and  the 
crew  prisoners,  till  the  conclusion  of  hos- 
tilities.   Let  them  keep  these  three  points 
clear  before  them,  and  they  would  be  an 
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assbtance  in  applying  the  evidence.  In 
dealing  with  this  case  he  must  point  out 
that  there  were  three  streams  of  evidence 
all  flowing  into  one  reservoir,  as  it  were ; 
and  it  woald  be'necessary  to  follow  each  of 
them  from  its  source.  He  referred  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Ot/clone, 
those  connected  with  the  Tornado^  and 
lastly,  those  connected  with  a  certain  Mr. 
John,  or,  in  the  more  sonorous  Spanish, 
Bon  Juan  McPherson,  who  played  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  present  drama.  In 
order  to  be  as  little  prolix  as  possible,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Cyclone  and  Tornado 
might  be  combined.  From  their  first  ap- 
pearance they  had  linked  their  fortunes 
together.     Each  might  say  of  the  other — 

"  Utrumque  nostri  incredibili  modo  consentit 
astrum." 

Both  ships  were  formidable  vessels,  in- 
tended and  constructed  for  warlike  pur- 
poses. The  Tornado  is  described  by  the 
Leith  officers  of  Customs  as — 

**  A  formidable  vessel  of  war,  with  iron  platea 
out  through  and  ready  to  show  nine  portholes — 
in  every  respect  fitted  as  a  war  ship.  She  is 
better  known  as  the  Pampero,  a  yesael  destined 
for  the  Confederate  service." 

Both  belonged  to  the  same  owners,  and 
were  tarred  with  the  same  brush.  From 
the  successful  malpractices  in  the  case  of 
the  Cyclone,  they  might  judge  what  would 
have  been  the  malpractices  in  the  case  of 
the  other,  had  she  been  equally  fortunate. 
Both  ships  were  protested  against  by  the 
Spanish  representatives ;  in  both  cases 
the  owners  filled  the  air  with  their  pro- 
testations of  innocence.  Here  the  parallel 
ends ;  for  the  Cyclone  was  now  one  of  the 
war  navy  of  Chili,  while  the  Tornado  was 
a  prisoner  at  Cadiz.  Now  for  their  pro- 
ceedings. From  the  very  commencement 
of  their  fitting-out,  the  Commissioners  of 
Customs,  to  use  a  nautical  expression, 
"  did  not  like  the  cut  of  their  jibs,*'  and 
had  their  eye  upon  them.  The  Cyclone 
gave  the  first  signs  of  animation  —  she 
spread  her  innocent  wings  and  set  sail 
for  Hamburg  on  the  2l8t  March,  in  order 
to  get  a  crew.  The  Tornado  followed  her 
example  in  June.  On  the  16th  July  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  warned  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Tornado  was  about  to  return 
to  England  for  the  purpose  of  taking  guns 
on  board,  and  preying  on  Spanish  com- 
merce. The  Tornado  did  return  to  Leith, 
but  she  made  a  slight  detour — she  went 
to  the  Faro  Islands,  having  on  board 
Messrs.  Isaac,  father  and  son,  who  were 
described  as  proprietors.     By  an  extra- 


ordinary and  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Tornado 
reached  the  Faro  Islands  two  other  vessels 
came  in  and  anchored  alongside  of  her. 
The  curious  circumstance  is  not  that  the 
vessels  should  have  come  in,  but  that  both 
should  have  belonged  to  the  same  owner 
as  the  Tornado  —  both  should  have  been 
filled  with  shot,  shell,  Armstrong  guns, 
gun-carriages,  and  every  kind  of  munition 
of  war,  which  Mr.  Bridgman,  the  broker, 
states  that  he  shipped  for  Messrs.  Isaac, 
Campbell,  and  Co.,  and  the  still  more  ex- 
traordinary thing  was  this,  —  that  both 
these  vessels,  although  bound,  the  one  to 
Gibraltar,  the  other  to  Hamburg,  were 
wafted  by  winds  and  tides  simultaneously 
to  the  little  bay  of  Quaresund,  in  the 
Faro  Islands,  together  with  the  Tornado. 
Everything  was  now  comfortable;  the 
coal  was  all  ready,  the  munitions  of  war 
had  arrived,  and  no  doubt  a  roaring  busi- 
ness would  soon  have  been  done  among 
the  merchantmen  of  our  ancient  ally — 
Spain.  Unfortunately,  however,  accidents 
do  happen  in  the  best  regulated  families. 
The  crew  had,  what  their  employers  cer- 
tainly had  not,  qualms— qualms  of  con- 
science, and  they  refused  point  blank  to 
play  their  part  in  the  drama ;  they  deter- 
mined they  would  not  transfer  the  military 
stores  to  the  Tornado,  This  insubordina- 
tion of  the  crew  called  forth  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  Danish  authorities  (see  Affidavit 
of  crew).  They  forbade  any  other  goods 
to  be  placed  on  board  the  Tornado  save  190 
tons  of  coal.  Thus  the  Tornado  was  pre- 
vented from  arming  and  changing  her  flag 
on  Danish  territory.  Throughout  the 
whole  of  this  business  Mr.  Isaac  is  de- 
scribed, to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  as 
being  as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
wind — until  his  alacrity  was  cut  short  by 
breaking  his  leg.  Having  failed  to  arm, 
the  Tornado  now  returned  to  Leith,  bear- 
ing on  board  the  disabled  Mr.  Isaac. 

While  the  Tornado  was  lying  in  forced 
inactivity  at  Leith,  the  Cyclone  spread  her 
sails  nominally  for  Madeira,  but  in  reality 
for  Fernando  de  Noronha,  where  coals, 
both  for  Jier  and  the  Tornado,  were  await- 
ing her  on  board  the  Lady  Flora,  from 
Cardiff.  She  there  took  in  370  tons  of 
coal,  and,  after  a  successful  voyage,  ar- 
rived at  Valparaiso,  where  she  now  carries 
the  Chilian  flag.  An  excellent  account  of 
her  is  given  by  Commodore  Powell,  com- 
manding the  Topaze  at  that  station — 

"  Tlie  following  circumstanoe  majbe  relied  on : 
— Her  master  receired  secret  instraotions  from 
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Mesm.  Isaac,  Campbell,  and  Co.  He  was  etpe- 
oially  to  aToid  falling  in  with  Spanish  ships  of 
war.  He  was  furnished  with  letters  to  the  Chi- 
lian authorities  at  Sandy  Point  and  San  Carlos, 
which,  together  with  his  instructions,  he  was 
ordered  to  destroy  in  case  of  falling  in  with  a 
Spanish  ship  of  war.  The  ship  was  delivered  up 
to  the  lotendente  of  Valparaiso,  without  any 
money  payment  being  made  to  the  roaster,  the 
orew  having  first  been  very  liberally  dealt  with 
and  discharged ;  her  name  has  been  changed  ; 
he  is  to  carry  the  broad  pendant  of  Commodore 
WUliams." 

Now,  it  is  remarkable  that  bo  convinced 
were  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  of  the 
maid  fidet  of  the  Cyehne  that  they  de- 
layed her  at  Yarmouth  until  she  was  libe- 
rated by  a  Treasury  Order,  and  the  same 
Mr.  Isaac,  the  owner   of  the  vessel,   is 
found  uttering  the  same  protests  and  voci- 
ferations of  innocence,  as  to  the  purity 
of  his  intentions  in  this  case,  which  he  was 
doing  at  present  as  regards  the  Tornado^ 
and  with  precisely  the  same  amount  of 
truth.    A  few  days  after  the  sailing  of  the 
Cyehne  the  Tornado  followed  her  sister ; 
but  the    Spaniards  were  awake.      The 
Spanish  frigate  Qerona  started  after  her, 
and  came  up  with  her  at  Madeira.     The 
Spanish  frigate  arrived  at  half  past  six  in 
the  evening ;  and,  true  to  her  instructions 
to  give  the  Spaniards  a  wide  berth,  the 
Tornado   slipped  out  the  same  evening 
shortly  after  dark,  hugged  the  shore,  and 
steered  to  the  N.W.,  a  totally  opposite 
direction  to  Rio,  where  she  professed  to 
be  going  ;    and,  so  great  was  the  hurry 
of  this  innocent  vessel,  that  she  violated 
all  the  port  rules,  and  made  the  best  of 
her  way,  regardless  of  the  blank  faces  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities  and  the  blank 
cartridge  which    the    forts   were    firing 
after  her.     (See  the  evidence  of  the  civil 
Governor  of  Funchal.    (I.,  p.  14.)  Now  one 
word  more  ere  the  drop  scene  falls  over 
the  unfortunate  Tornado,      She  professed 
to  be  bound  for  Rio,  but  the  Lady  Flora, 
to  which  I  already  referred,  was  waiting 
for  her,  freighted  with  coals  at  an  enormous 
expense,  at  the  island  of  Fernando  de  No- 
ronha,  quite  out  of  her  route — and  yet  when 
they  reached  Madeira  there  was  plenty 
of  coals  to  carry  her  to  Rio,  according  to 
the   statement    of  the  engineer.      It  is 
quite  clear  that  this  depot  was  intended 
to  enable  her  to  do  as  her  comrade  was 
doing — to  steam  comfortably  to  Valparaiso 
without  touching  at  any  eastern  port  of 
South  America,  and  thereby  running  the 
risk  of  meeting  a  Spanish  man-of-war. 

Now  all    Uiat  has  as  yet  transpired 
would  only  amount  to  a  very  strong  sus- 

Mr.  Gregory 


picion,  or  perhaps,  conviction,  that  this 
vessel  was  contraband,  and  was  going  to 
Chili  to  be  sold  to  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment ;  but  an  actor  appears  on  the  scene 
by  which  the  complexion*  of  the  cose  is 
altered.   Among  the  persons  on  board  was 
a  certain  person,  Mr.  John  M'Pherson. 
This  individual  occupied  the  unostenta- 
tious position  of  third  mate.      He  was 
merely  taken  in,  says  the  Captain,  to  keep 
his  watch,  and  he  intended  to  leave  at 
Buenos  Ayres  and  have  a  gallop  over  the 
Pampas  to  Chili.     (I.,  p.  8.)     When  the 
vessel  was  searched  on  the  29th  August 
a  bundle  of  papers  was  found  of  a  very  com- 
promising description.    Mr.  John  M'Pher- 
son,  whom  the  Captain  (Captain  Collier) 
(I.  p.  8.)  declared  he  had  not  known  before, 
denied  all  knowledge  of  the  papers,  or  of 
the  Chilian   Government.     A  few    days 
afterwards,    however,    Mr.    M'Pherson's 
memory  grew  clearer,  and  he  informed 
the   Spanish  officer  in  command  of  the 
Tornado  (I.,  p.   9.)  in  Captain  Collier's 
presence  that  he  was  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  Chilian  Government.    The  clouds 
subsequently  seemed  to  have  lifted  them- 
selves from  off  Captain  Collier's  memory, 
for  in  his  examination  he  declared  that  he 
had  a  special  recommendation  (I.,  p.  80) 
from  the  owners  of  the  Tornado  to  give 
M*Pherson  a  berth  on  board.     Now.  for 
the  papers  found  on  board  the  Tornado, 
Among  them  a  letter  of  leave  from  the 
President  of  Chili  to  Don  Juan  M'Pherson 
allowing  him  to  reside  in  England — two 
copies  of  requests  to  the  Government  of 
Chili  from  J.  MTherson  asking  for  exten- 
sion of  leave,  and  also  documents  proving 
that,  while  in  England,  he  was  engaged  by 
the  Chilian  Government  in  superintending 
the  construction  of  the  Chilian  war  vessels 
the    General    O'Higgins  and    Chacahueo, 
He  acknowledges  to  have  engaged  for  the 
Chilian    Government,  engineers,   smiths, 
and  carpenters,  paying  for  their  uniforms 
and  expenses  by  funds  supplied  by  Don 
Juan  de  Benavente,  agent  for  the  Republic. 
Now  all  this  is  confirmed  by  the  informa- 
tion received  from  Mr.  Thomson,  our  Con- 
sul Generd  at  Santiago.     (VII.,  p.  57.) 
That  gentleman,  though  he  observed  that 
his  information  was  not  capable  of  legal 
proof,  stated  that — 

« It  is  said  that  the  house  of  Messrs.  Isaac, 
Campbell,  and  Co.  had  agreed  to  deliTer  the 
Pampero  to  the  Chilian  Government  in  a  Chilian 
port  for  a  given  sum ;  that  the  ship's  papers 
were  got  ready  with  the  greatest  care,  so  that 
no  oTidence  should  appear  therein  that  she  was 
destined  for  the  Chilian  GoTomment ;  tbftt  the 
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real  port  of  deBtination  of  the  sbip  was  oarefolly 
concealed  from  the  captain,  the  officers,  and  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  and  that  the  onlj  one  on  board 
by  whose  presence  the  ship  could  be  legally  com- 
promised was  a  Mr.  M'Pherson,  who  was  serving 
as  engineer  of  the  ship ;  that  this  M'Pherson  is, 
and  1ms  been  for  a  considerable  time,  an  engineer 
in  the  Chilian  navy ;  that  he  left  Chili  for  England 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  as  first  engineer  on 
board  of  any  ship  which  might  be  acquired  in 
Europe  by  the  Chilian  Government,  and  that  he 
was  provided  with  a  formal  document  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  left  for  England  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Chilian  Government ;  so  that, 
when  coming  out,  he  might  appear  in  the  character 
of  a  passenger  returning  to  Chili  by  the  way  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  Cor- 
dillera. It  is  believed  that  letters  were  addressed 
to  Mr.  M'Pherson  by  Chilian  authorities  bearing 
evidence  of  his  being  again  engaged  in  the  active 
service  of  the  Chilian  Government,  but  it  is  not 
known  if  they  have  passed  into  tho  hands  of  the 
Spaniards/' 

It  is  true  the  statements  were  bnt  hearsay, 
but  they  confirmed  documents  which  were 
not  hearsay  but  tho  most  legitimate  evi- 
dence which  can  be  submitted  to  a  Court 
of  Prize — namely,  papers  found  on  board 
the  captured  vessel.  They  got  a  further 
insight  into  Mr.  M'Fherson's  proceedings 
as  connected  with  Chili.  An  English 
ship  called  the  Henrietta  went  to  Bor- 
deaux, evaded  the  authorities  there,  sailed 
straight  to  Valparaiso,  where  she  now 
forms  part  of  the  Chilian  fleet,  and  Mr. 
M*Pherson's  papers  prove  that  he  recom- 
mended Mr.  David  Johnson  to  be  chief 
engineer  of  that  vessel ;  but  should  she,  by 
reason  of  any  accident,  be  unable  to  leave 
the  port  of  Bordeaux,  then  the  Chilian 
Qovemment  was  only  bound  to  pay  Mr. 
Johnson's  expenses  back  from  Bordeaux 
to  London.  Now,  this  heing  a  serious 
matter  to  have  had  a  Chilian  agent  on 
board  their  ship,  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Co. 
describe  Mr.  M'Pherson  as  a  "  humble 
mechanic  quite  surprised  at  the  ridiculous 
rank  and  absurd  importance  thrust  upon 
him"  (III.,  p.  2.);  and  the  unfortunate 
man  was  obliged  to  write  what  is  called 
by  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Co.  *'  a  straight-for- 
ward letter"  to  Lord  Stanley,  denying 
that  he  ever  was  the  chief  engineer  of 
the  Chilian  Government.  This  was  too 
much  for  Lord  Stanley,  so  in  reply  he 
asks  Messrs.  Isaac  if  the  humble  mechanic, 
J.  MTherson— 

"  Is  the  same  person  as  Don  Juan  M'Pherson, 
whose  name  appears  in  the  Chilian  Navy  List,  as 
senior  engineer  of  the  first-class,  as  having  entered 
the  Chilian  service  in  May  1857,  and  as  being  on 
leave  of  absence  in  Europe  ?  ** 

The  reply  of  Messrs.  Isaac  was  really  a 


model  of  intrepidity.  (III.,  p.  6.)  They 
say — 

"  That  from  Mr.  M'Pherson's  own  statements 
it  is  quite  clear  he  must  be  a  different  person 
from  the  Chilian  chief  engineer." 

And  this  in  the  very  face  of  his  own  de- 
claration, in  the  presence  of  their  own 
Captain,  on  the  5th  of  September,  when 
he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  that  funo- 
tionary.  Now,  after  all  these  evasions, 
equivocations,  and  downright  untruths, 
the  noble  Lord  was  justified  so  early  as 
January  last  in  stating — 

**  That  the  evidence  taken  before  the  Snmario 
afforded  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Tornado 
was  destined  for  the  military  service  of  Chili,  and 
that  her  seizure  and  condemnation  in  reguUr 
procedure  by  a  Prize  Court  would  be  within  the 
legitimate  rights  of  the  Spanish  Government." 

It  was  necessary  to  be  somewhat  minute 
in  stating  these  facts  as  they  proved  that 
Mr.  M'Pherson  was  engaged  in  the  mili- 
tary service  of  the  enemy,  and  as  such 
might  be  legitimately  constituted  prisoner 
of  war  by  the  Spaniards.  But  now  they 
got  to  the  last  stage  which  covered  all  and 
which  relieved  him  from  the  necessity  of 
going  further  into  the  question  of  contra- 
band, because,  if  the  Tornado  were  proved 
to  be  a  Chilian  vessel  of  war  at  the  time  of 
her  seizure,  there  was  an  end  to  the  whole 
matter;  and  from  the  following  evidence 
that  conclusion  was  positively  irresistible. 
In  April  last,  Captain  McXillop,  of  the 
Royal  JN'avy,  seeing  that  the  complications 
between  Spain  and  England  had  assumed 
so  serious  an  aspect,  made  to  the  Admiralty 
the  following  important  statement : — 

**  He  said  that  in  May,  1866,  he  was  offered  by 
the  Chilian  Government  the  command  of  their 
squadron  in  Europe,  consisting  of  two  ships  called 
the  Tornado  and  the  Cyclone,  He  further  stated 
that  when  on  his  way  with  a  number  of  men  to 
join  the  Tornado  they  were  stopped  by  order  of 
the  Admiralty.  The  men  were  landed  at  Port- 
land and  dispersed." — (VII.,  p.  20.) 

To  this  statement  Messrs.  Isaac  and  Co. 
take  exception,  saying  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  anything  that  took  place 
before  the  20th  of  June,  the  time  when 
they  purchased  the  vessel,  And  that  it  was 
impossible  Captain  McKillop's  statement 
could  be  correct  that  these  vessels  be- 
longed to  the  Chilian  Government  in  May, 
as  they  purchased  them  from  their  owners 
in  June,  and  they  remained  up  to  that 
time  registered  in  the  names  of  their 
owners,  Messrs.  Denny.  But  this  was 
mere  evasion— of  course,  the  Chilian  Go- 
vernment did  not  register  in  their  own 
name  or  the  vessel  would  not  have  got 
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out ;  she  required  a  godfather  and  an 
outfitter,  and  she  found  both  in  Messrs. 
Isaac.  Captain  McKillop's  evidence  was 
con6rmed  by  facts  and  dates.  The  Tor- 
nadOf  it  is  clear,  would  have  been  sup- 
plied with  all  munitions  of  war  at  the 
beginning  of  July,  but  for  the  mutiny  of 
the  Banish  crew  at  the  Pare  Islands*  On 
the  10th  of  July  Captain  McKiUop  set  forth 
in  the  Qreatham  Hall  to  man  her  and  the 
Cyclone  with  200  picked  men.  He  was 
intercepted  by  the  Caledonia,  and  was 
landed  at  PorUand.  To  this  information 
of  Captain  McKillop,  Messrs.  Isaac  only 
offer  a  torrent  of  denial  and  abuse.  Now 
if  the  contest  lay  only  between  McKillop 
r.  Isaac  it  would  be  a  question  of  credibi- 
lity— and  could  any  reasonable  man  have 
a  doubt  on  which  side  truth  lay  ?  Captain 
McKillop  had  no  object  except  to  make 
truth  manifest;  Messrs.  Isaac  no  object 
except  to  conceal  their  malpractices.  Cap- 
tain McKillop's  veracity  has  never  been 
impugned.  The  whole  correspondence  of 
Messrs.  Isaac,  Campbell,  and  Co.,  was  one 
mass  and  tissue  of  untruths  devoid  of  the 
commonest  decency.  Independently  of 
their  exploits  in  denying  the  connection  of 
MTherson  with  the  Chilian  Government, 
what  could  be  thought  of  men  who,  when 
Lord  Stanley  invited  them  to  give  an 
explanation  as  to  how  their  vessel,  the 
Cyclone,  was  now  forming  part  of  the 
Chilian  war  navy,  could  have  the  audacity 
to  send  this  reply — 

''They  note  your  Lordship's  atatement  that 
Her  Majesty's  GovemmeDt  have  received  in- 
telUgenoe  on  which  they  can  rely  in  reference  to 
the  Cyclone,  On  investigation  it  will  be  found 
that  we  have  not,  in  this  case,  disregarded  Her 
Majesty's  proclamation  ;" 

and  who  had  the  effrontery,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  to  send  round  a  printed  circular  with 
this  paragraph — 

*'  They  (Messrs.  Isaac  and  Campbell)  feel  that 
they  can  honestly  claim  the  protection  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  British  subjects  who, 
having  violated  no  law,  municipal  or  international, 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  property." 

That  men  who  had  fitted  out  and  dis- 
patched a  war  vessel  to  Chili,  which  vessel 
was  in  Chilian  waters  with  the  Chilian 
fiag  at  her  mast  head,  could  dare  to  use 
such  expressions,  baffled  comprehension. 
At  all  events,  it  enabled  the  House  of 
Commons  to  form  a  judgment  as  to  which 
was  likely  to  be  most  reliable^the  state- 
ments of  Captain  McKillop,  or  the  de- 
nials of  Messrs.  Isaac.  But  if  the  case 
required  further  evidence  let  them  go  a 
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little  fiurther  and  look  at  the  testimony 
furnished  by  the  belligerents  themselves. 
The  House  was  aware  that  Peru  and 
Chili  were  allies  in  the  war  with 
Spain.  On  the  25th  of  August,  1866, 
three  days  after  the  capture  of  the  Tor- 
nadoy  a  Peruvian  newspaper  called  the 
Naeional  de  Lima  informed  its  readers 
that  Chilian  agents  had  bought  in  Great 
Britain  the  Pampero  (that  is,  the  Tornado) 
and  the  Cyclone;  and  on  the  12th  of 
September,  the  Commercio  de  Lima,  in 
enumerating  the  vessels  of  the  Chilian 
Navy,  included  the  Tornado  and  Cyclone. 
In  Chili  also,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  The 
Bulletin  of  News  of  War  with  Spain  in  the 
Pacific,  an  officiid  G^ette  published  in 
Valparaiso,  and  only  circulated  among  a 
select  few,  contained  the  following  piece 
of  information : — 

"  Among  passengers  on  board  the  Santiago  are, 
Ac.  ...  It  appears  the  Cyclone  will  arrive 
safely,  and  it  is  considered  certain  that  the  Pom" 
pero  will  also  arrive  without  accident,  as  she  has 
reoeived  no  orders  to  pass  by  the  coast  of  Spain 
and  conseqaently  will  not  incur  the  risk  of  being 
captured.'* 

And  two  days  afterwards  the  same  an- 
nouncement was  re-published  verbatim  in 
the  Araucano,  which  is  styled  in  the  Consul 
General's  letter  from  Santiago  as  being  *'  the 
only  publicly  recognised  gazette  in  Chili." 
In  fact,  it  was  tantamount  to  an  announce- 
ment in  our  Gazette  or  in  the  French 
Moniteur,  In  this  summary  he  (Mr. 
Gregory)  had  rejected  all  stories  which  had 
been  fairly  contested — as,  for  instance,  the 
story  of  the  hole  being  cut  into  t^e  sealed- 
up  cabin  of  the  Tornado  to  abstract  papers, 
the  statements  of  Messrs.  Trotter  and 
Jenkins.  There  was  always  a  Jenkins  in 
these  Spanish  disputes,  and  always  some 
unpleasantness  about  their  ears.  But  the 
accumulation  of  evidence,  direct  and  cir- 
cumstantial, was  so  overwhelming  that  he 
would  venture  to  say  there  was  not  a  Prise 
Court  in  Europe  which,  with  the  facts  he 
had  laid  before  them,  would  not  condemn 
this  ship.  He  had  not  alluded  to  the  deten- 
tion of  the  crew.  He  left  that  to  the  hon. 
Members  for  Honiton  and  Bodmin,  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  answer  them — one 
thing  was  perfectly  clear,  and  that  was, 
that  the  Spaniards  might  have  condemned 
the  vessel  as  an  enemy's  ship  and  detained 
the  crew  as  prisoners  of  war  till  peace  was 
proclaimed,  if  they  had  not  cut  the  ground 
from  under  their  own  feet  by  the  extra- 
ordinary perversity  of  their  proceedings, 
both  as  regards  the  triali  and  by  aseertin; 
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that  they  detained  the  crew  as  witnesses. 
Lord  Stanley  was  perfectly  justified  in  his 
protest  against  such  proceedings;  bnt,  as  to 
the  facts  of  ill-treatment  and  compensation 
to  the  crew,  he  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  reports  were  not  founded  on  facts,  that 
the  crew  were  paid  higher  than  ordinary 
wages,  as  if  for  a  risk,  and  also  some  ex- 
planation of  the  acknowledgments  of  good 
treatment  on  the  part  of  the  Captain  and 
the  crew  themselves.  Before  concluding, 
he  wished  to  make  some  observations  on 
the  way  the  case  had  been  treated  by 
Lord  Stanley.  He  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  read 
every  State  Paper  written  by  the  noble 
Lord  since  he  became  Foreign  Secretary, 
and  he  would  pay  him,  not  the  compli- 
ment, but  the  just  tribute,  that  their  clear- 
ness, good  sense,  and  propriety  of  language 
did  him  infinite  credit.  He  was  therefore 
by  no  means  prepared  to  assert  that  in  his 
criticisms  he  was  right  and  the  noble  Lord 
wrong.  First  of  all  he  asked,  how  came  it 
that,  with  the  strong  evidence  of  intended 
malpractices,  these  vessels  were  not  de- 
tained? This  was  no  novel  case.  The 
noble  Lord  and  his  advisers  had  before 
their  eyes  the  course  adopted  by  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  case  of  the  rams  and  the 
Alexandra.  The  country  fully  justified 
the  conduct  of  the  late  Ministry  in  dealing 
with  those  vessels.  In  this  case  there  was 
the  strongest  evidence  as  to  mold  fides.  To 
make  this  assertion  clear,  let  him  refer  to 
dates.  So  far  back  as  March  1856,  sus- 
picions existed  in  the  minds  of  our  autho- 
rities that  these  vessels  were  intended 
for  the  service  either  of  Chili  or  Peru. 
During  the  whole  month  of  July,  1866, 
the  Foreign  Office  was  assailed  with 
warnings  from  the  Spanish  Minister.  On 
the  14th  July  the  episode  of  the  attempted 
arming  of  the  Tornado  at  the  Faro  Isles 
took  place.  On  the  2nd  August  affi- 
davits narrating  that  afiair  were  received, 
together  with  a  communication  from  Mr. 
Gatherer,  collector  of  customs  at  Lerwick, 
stating  that,  from  information  which  he 
had  obtained,  the  Tornado  was  intended  to 
engage  in  the  hostilities  between  Spain 
and  Chili.  But  the  episode  of  the  Oreat- 
ham  Hall  took  place  on  the  11th  July,  and 
on  the  9th  of  that  month  affidavits  were 
in  the  noble  Lord's  hands,  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Admiralty,  that  men  were  being 
enlisted  to  go  on  board  the  Greatham  HaU, 
These  men  were  actually  told  by  the 
Captain  of  the  Greatham  Hall  they  were 
going  to  sea  to  pick  up  a  ship,  and  then 
when  on  board  of  her  to  sign  articles 


under  the  Chilian  flag.  Was  not  that  suf- 
ficient warning  ?  They  should  remember 
that  the  Cyclone  was  at  Yarmouth  till  the 
2nd  of  August,  and  did  not  leave  Falmouth 
till  the  7th.  The  Tornado  did  not  start 
till  the  9th  of  August.  It  was  a  Captain 
in  the  English  ITavy  who  was  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  sailors  on  board  the  Greatham 
Hall,  How  came  it  that  the  noble  Lord 
did  not  stir  up  the  Admiralty  to  make  in- 
quiries which  must  have  resulted  in  the 
detention  of  these  ships  ?  The  Admiralty 
seems  to  have  been  thoroughly  supine. 
He  never  heard  anything  more  unsatisfac- 
tory than  the  careless  manner  in  which 
this  gross  infraction  of  our  Foreign  Enlist- 
ment Act  had  been  treated  in  the  case  of  the 
Greatham  Hall,  It  did  not  appear  that  the 
Admiralty  ever  ascertained  who  chartered 
that  vessel.  Then,  again,  how  came  it  that 
the  noble  Lord  never  asked  for  a  copy  of 
the  papers  found  on  board  the  Tornado 
until  June  1867?  These  papers  and  the 
evidence  of  the  crew  threw  great  light  on 
the  merits  of  the  case.  In  fact,  at  first 
they  were  almost  the  whole  light.  The 
noble  Lord  might  say  he  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  merits  of  the  case;  but  as  in  the 
great  portion  of  the  correspondence  the 
noble  Lord  dealt  with  the  merits  of  the 
case,  as  he  largely  imported,  and  very  pro- 
perly imported,  extrinsic  evidence,  which 
he  submitted  to  the  owners  of  the  vessel 
for  refutation,  and  by  which  he  was  evi- 
dently influenced  in  his  dealing  as  between 
Government  and  Government,  how  came 
it  that  these  important  documents  were 
not  under  his  eyes,  and  are  not  now  under 
the  eye  of  Parliament  ?  It  was  quite  clear 
firom  Sir  John  Crampton's  letter  of  the 
20th  June,  1867,  (IX.,  p.  9)  that  though 
now  inaccessible  they  might  then  have 
been  obtained.  He  (Mr.  Gregory)  also 
took  exception  to  the  course  adopted  by 
the  noble  Lord  in  protesting  against  the 
sentence  of  the  first  Court  as  null  and 
void  on  the  ground  that  the  proceedings 
were  objectionable.  If  the  sentence  had 
been  definitive  the  noble  Lord  would 
have  been  perfectly  right.  It  would 
have  been  intolerable  had  condemnation 
ensued  on  a  mere  ex  parte  examination, 
without  the  owner  being  allowed  to  say 
a  word  in  his  defence  —  which  was  the 
case  in  this  instance.  But  if  he  (Mr. 
Gregory)  understood  aright  the  intricacies 
of  Spanish  law,  this  was  a  mere  prelimi- 
nary inquiry.  In  it  the  fullest  one- 
sided evidence  was  received ;  had  that  not 
appeared  sufficient  to  put  the  vessel  on 
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trial,  she  would  hare  been  set  free ;  offer- 
ing, however,  as  it  did,  a  prtmd  facte  case 
of  gailt,  condemnation  followed,  and  npon 
the  appeal  from  that  preliminary  sentence 
the  real  trial  would  have  taken  place.  Our 
own  grand  jury  proceedings  would  illus- 
trate the  case.  There  only  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution  were  heard  ;  on  their  evi- 
dence a  true  or  no  bill  is  returned,  and  the 
case  of  the  Tornado  was  a  case  of  true 
bill.  Some  might  say  that  the  Spaniards 
gave  the  best  answers  to  this  criticism  by 
their  acknowledgment  that  these  proceed- 
ings were  null  and  void ;  but  that  was  not 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  owing  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
Court,  and  against  the  incompetence  of  the 
Court  the  noble  Lord  did  not  protest.  He 
thought  the  noble  Lord  ought  to  have 
warned  the  Spanish  Government  that,  if 
the  first  judgment  was  to  be  understood 
as  a  mere  initiatory  proceeding,  it  might 
be  allowed  to  pass ;  but  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  British  Government  to 
allow  the  vessel  to  be  condemned  without 
the  opportunity  of  the  owners  being  heard 
in  their  own  defence,  and  of  testing  the 
evidence  submitted  to  the  Court.  And 
he  (Mr.  Gregory)  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  noble  Lord  had  ultimately  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion  from  the  language 
of  his  despatch  to  Sir  John  Crampton — 

"You  wUl  take  an  opportunity,  however,  to 
intimate  to  General  Calonge  that  a  new  trial  and 
judgment,  after  hearing  the  claimants,  would  put 
the  Spanish  Government  right,  not  onlj  in  the 
eyes  of  England,  bat  in  those  of  all  civilized 
States,  without  derogating  in  any  way  from  the 
rights  to  which  a  State  claiming  to  be  captor  of 
an  enemy's  ship  iji  entitled.  Iler  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment must,  indeed,  insist  upon  the  claimants 
having  an  opportunity  of  being  fully  heard  before 
sentence  is  pronounced,  upon  any  evidence  on 
which  the  Court  may  proceed." 

A  new  trial  is  now  to  take  place.  The 
cause  is  to  be  transferred  from  the  Judicial 
to  the  Administrative  Department,  and  in 
the  same  despatch  the  noble  Lord  goes  on 
to  say — 

"  It  is  a  question  of  great  importance  whether 
the  Spanish  Government  is  entitled  to  avail  itself 
retrospectively  of  any  authorized  acts  of  inquiry 
already  made,  should  that  Government  decide  to 
proceed  to  a  new  trial,  and  afford  the  claimants 
an  opportunity  of  being  heard  on  such  trial ;  but, 
on  careful  consideration,  Iler  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  of  opinion  that  they  are  so  entitled.  Up 
to  the  close  of  the  previous  inquiry,  and  in  re- 
ference to  the  report  resulting  from  it,  nothing 
had  occurred  which  made  it  incumbent  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  refuse  to  allow  that  re- 
port to  be  used.  It  was  against  the  subsequent  sen- 
tence and  condemnation  of  the  vessels,  without  the 
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claimants  having  been  heard,  that  Her  Majetty'tf 
Government  have  protested.  But  in  assenting 
to  the  evidence  already  collected  being  made  use 
of,  if  the  case  is  re-opened  and  an  opportunity 
given  to  the  claimants  to  be  heard  upon  it,  before 
the  same  or  any  other  tribunal.  Her  Majesty's 
Government  consider  that,  looking  to  the  excep- 
tional circumstances  of  the  case,  the  claimants 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  produce  evidence  ezplaui- 
tory  or  contradictory  of  the  Sumario" 

Now,  he  would  ask,  how  came  it  that  after 
protesting  against  the  initiatory  proceed- 
ings, on  the  ground  that  sentence  had  been 
pronounced  on  unchallenged  evidence,  the 
noble  Lord  allows  that  same  unchallenged 
evidence  to  be  used  against  parties  who, 
after  such  a  length  of  time,  and  the  dis- 
persion of  witnesses,  cannot  properly  sift 
or  rebut  it  ?  This,  to  say  the  least,  was 
something  like  **  straining  at  a  gnat  and 
swallowing  a  camel."  A  new  trial  may 
of  course  take  place.  A  suitor  in  Eng- 
land who  sues  in  a  Court  without  ju- 
risdiction does  not  forfeit  his  right  of 
action  in  a  proper  court;  but  as  to 
the  evidence  given  on  a  former  occasion, 
if  the  witnesses  cannot  be  produced  again, 
that  evidence  can  only  be  received  on 
certain  conditions.  The  conditions  were 
these  —  The  evidence  should  have  been 
delivered  before  a  court  which  the  party 
against  whom  the  evidence  is  to  be  used 
was  bound  to  recognize.  The  witnesses 
at  the  time  should  be  liable  to  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  adverse  litigant.  The 
evidence  should  be  strictly  evidence,  and 
not  mere  hearsay  or  gossip,  and  it  should 
be  out  of  the  litigant's  power  to  procure 
primary  evidence.  Now,  it  was  clear  that 
these  conditions  had  not  been  complied 
with  ;  the  evidence  was  taken  before 
a  court  without  jurisdiction.  Messrs. 
Isaac  and  Co.  had  no  power  to  cross- 
examine;  the  evidence  was  much  of 
it  mere  gossip.  He  presumed,  therefore, 
that  Lord  Stanley  was  satisfied,  provided 
substantial  justice  was  done;  and  that 
having  thoroughly  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  facts  of  the  case,  he  was  prepared  to 
leave  the  battle  to  be  fought  out  by  the 
lawyers  of  the  contending  parties,  and  if 
that  were  the  case,  all  he  could  say  was 
that  the  reason,  if  not  very  recondite,  was, 
at  all  events,  a  very  comfortable  and  wise 
one.  He  now  dismissed  the  subject  of  the 
Tornado  with  one  observation,  and  that 
was,  that  he  thought  it  would  be  highly 
advisable,  in  order  to  avoid  future  conten- 
tions, if  some  general  form  of  procedure 
in  Prize  Courts  could  be  established,  and 
in  this  age  of  international  comity,  such 
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a  proposal,  coming  from  the  noble  Lord, 
might  be  entertained  by  foreign  nations. 
He  would  now  say  a  few  words  about 
the  Victoria,  This  case  had  been  mixed 
np  with  that  of  the  Tornado^  and  an  im- 
pression had  been  created  that  the  Spanish 
Grovemment  had,  by  a  series  of  insolent 
and  high-handed  acts  of  aggression,  been 
determined  on  quarrelling  with  England 
-^nothing  could  be  further  firom  the  truth 
than  this  impression.  In  the  case  of  the 
Victoria  the  conduct  of  the  Spanish  autho- 
rities at  Cadiz  was  perfectly  indefensible. 
But  the  Spanish  Government  never  main- 
tained the  case  against  us  as  one  to  stand 
on.  They  mismanaged  and  delayed  it 
with  the  same  extraordinary  procrastina- 
tion which  had  marked  their  proceedings 
in  the  case  of  the  Tornado,  The  noble 
Lord  was  perfectly  right  in  insisting  that 
these  vexations  delays  should  come  to  an 
end,  and  reparation  be  granted  for  the 
wrongs  inflicted  on  a  British  subject  sail- 
ing under  the  British  flag.  But  granting 
to  the  full  all  the  misconduct  tiiat  had 
taken  place,  had  the  Spaniards  nothing 
to  urge  by  way  of  extenuating  circum- 
stances. He  was  sorry  to  have  to  make 
some  remarks  which  would  be  distaste- 
ful both  to  the  House  of  Commons 
and  to  the  country;  but  he  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  that  he  could  not 
refrain  from  doing  so.  He  remembered 
making  some  similar  remarks  some  years 
ago  on  the  subject  of  the  cession  of  the 
Ionian  Islands,  which  gained  for  him 
much  animadversion  at  the  time.  Still, 
the  Ionian  Islands  had  been  given  up, 
and  he  believed  England  had  been  no 
loser  in  power,  and  certainly  had  been  a 
gainer  in  reputation  by  the  cession.  He 
had  been  recently,  for  the  last  two  years, 
in  almost  every  large  town  in  Spain  ;  he 
had  quartered  that  country  pretty  nearly 
as  closely  as  a  pointer  quarters  a  turnip 
field  in  November,  and  he  knew  something 
of  Spanish  feeling.  He  was  surprised  to 
find  almost  everywhere  throughout  Spain, 
in  spite  of  the  traditions  of  the  great  war, 
in  which  we  fought  side  by  side,  that 
Prance,  notwithstanding  all  the  misery  she 
had  inflicted  on  Spain  by  her  invasion, 
was  far  more  popular  than  we  were.  The 
old  feeling  in  Spain  was  pre-eminently 
English.     He  remembered  quoting  to  the 


proverb,  "War  with  all  the  world,  but 
peace  with  England."  He  used  the  word 
"  Ynglaterra  "  for  England,  but  the  Mar- 
quess de  Moline  corrected  him,  and  re- 
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marked  that  that  word  was  "  Yngalaterra," 
a  far  older  form,  which  pointed  back  to 
the  ancient  origin   of  that    traditionary 
good  feeling  towards  England.     Now  all 
that  had  disappeared.    Soreness  and  anger 
pervaded  that  country.      That    soreness 
and    that  anger  arose  from   one    source 
alone ;  but  from  that  source  flowed  many 
bitter  streams.  That  source  was  Gibraltar. 
What  must  be  the  feelings  of  a  proud  and 
sensitive  nation  to  hear  daily  the  bugles 
and  the  drums  of  a  foreign  garrison  en- 
camped upon  her  soil.     Let  them  picture 
to  themselves  the  feeling  of  France  if  an 
English  garrison  continued  to  hold  Calais  ; 
and  yet,  if  such  were  the  case,  he  was 
perfectly  convinced  that  Parliament  and 
the  country  would  believe  that  the  very 
existence  of  England  depended  on   the 
maintenance  of  Calais.     Let  them  draw 
again    on    their    imagination,    and    con- 
ceive the  French  tricolour  waving  over 
Portland.     Would  France  or  England  rest 
quiet  for  one  moment  under  such  an  in- 
tolerable insult  ?    Why,  they  would  spend 
their  last  guinea  and  their  last  man  rather 
than  submit  to  such  a  degradation.    Now, 
the    word    Gibraltar    recalled    to    every 
Spaniard  not  only  the  present  insult,  not 
only  the  fraud  by  which  Booke  became 
possessed  of  it,   but  the  practical  evils 
which  arise  from  our  possession  of  it.  The 
proceedings  at  Gibraltar  were  a   never- 
ending  source  of  annoyance  and  wrong  to 
Spain.     No  one  single  act  of  ours  had 
more  alienated  Spanish  feeling  than  the 
unfriendly  and  unhandsome  behaviour  of 
England  during  the  attempt  of  Spain  to 
chastise  those  hostes  humani  generis — the 
people  of  Morocco.     We  called  in  a  debt 
while  they  were  in  their  struggle  ;   the 
attitude  of  our  Consul  notoriously  leant  to 
the  Moors;  it  was  evident  that  England 
wished  Spain  to  fail.  And  why  ?  Because, 
if  the  Moorish  sea-board  fell  into  Spanish 
hands,   Gibraltar  might  be   straightened 
for  fresh  beef.     The  case  of  the  Victoria 
sprang  also  from  this  source.     Gibraltar 
was  notoriously  the  hot- bed  of  smuggling; 
from   under   its   fastnesses  vessels   were 
constantly  plying  to-and-fro,  landing  Eng- 
lish contraband    goods    in    Spain.      The 
great  business  at  Gibraltar,   and  in   its 
neighbourhood,  was  smuggling,  and  they 
must  bear  in  mind  that  in  Spain  the  line 
between  the  contrabandist  and  the  bandit 
was  often  lightly  traced.     In  this  case  the 
Victoria  was  a  Spanish  vessel,  with  a 
Spanish  captain,  a  Spanish  crew,  and  was 
moreover  a  notorious  smuggler.    Hie  os« 
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tensible  owner  of  the  vessel  was  a  certain 
LarioB,  a  Spaniard,  a  well-known  smuggler 
at  Gibraltar,  one  of  three  brothers,  who 
have  made  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  and  Cadiz 
their  ports  of  business.  This  Larios,  like 
other  Spanish  smugglers,  had  contrived  to 
get  himself  naturalized  as  a  British  subject 
by  going  through  certain  forms  at  Gib- 
raltar. This  was  a  subject  which  came 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  Colonial  rather 
than  of  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  make  some  inquiry 
into  the  subject,  and  see  how  this  process 
of  naturalization  was  effected,  because  it 
was  evident  that  by  means  of  it  great 
injustice  was  being  done  to  Spain,  and  the 
English  flag  was  employed  to  cover  noto- 
rious evil  practices.  Could  they  not,  how- 
ever, cast  their  thoughts  a  little  further, 
and  consider  well  what  justification  they 
could  ofler  to  the  world  or  to  themselves 
by  the  retention  of  Gibraltar  ?  Se  did  not 
say  give  Gibraltar  .up  at  once.  They  might 
require  Ceuta  in  exchange.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Spain,  moreover,  was  such  that 
many  enlightened  Spaniards  had  assured 
him  that  it  was  fortunate  for  them  to  have 
some  place  of  refuge  from  the  bullets  of 
Marshal  Narvaez.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  the  time  would  come  when  the  public 
conscience  would  awake,  and  when  the 
claims  of  Spain  for  the  restoration  of  part 
of  her  mainland  would  be  considered  to 
be  not  less  strong  than  the  claims  of  the 
lonians  to  their  Seven  Islands.  Such  was 
the  moral  he  (Mr.  Gregory)  drew  from  the 
case  of  the  Victoria.  Such  was  the  reason 
why  he  had  alluded  to  it  at  all  on  that 
occasion.  In  conclusion,  he  would  express 
a  hope  that  the  malpractices  he  had  de- 
scribed in  the  case  of  the  Tornado  might 
not  meet  with  reward  or  even  with  im- 
punity. He  hoped  that  vessel  would  not 
escape  through  mere  legal  technicalities, 
for  he  was  confident  when  the  real  bear- 
ings of  this  case  became  known,  as  they 
would  be  throughout  England  after  this 
debate,  the  public  sense  of  the  country 
would  acknowledge  that  Spain  had  just 
cause  for  complaint,  and  that  a  great 
wrong  was  being  done  to  her,  either  by  the 
laxity  of  the  Executive,  or  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  the  law.  He  trusted,  therefore, 
that  not  another  year  would  elapse  ere 
the  Executive  might  have  its  hands  so 
strengthened  by  Parliament  as  to  enable  it 
to  deal  efiectnally  with  cases  such  as  these 
of  the  Tornado  and  Cyclone,  If  by  reason 
of  jealousy  they  refused  to  grant  additional 
powers  to  detain  vessels   against  which 
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strong  suspicions  existed,  if  the  onus  of 
disproving  these  suspicions  were  not  cast 
on  the  owner,  then  they  would  strengthen 
that  opinion  which  prevailed  abroad — that 
England,  vigilant  and  arrogant  when  a 
wrong  was  done  to  her,  was  palsied  and 
shortsighted  when  her  citizens  were  doing 
wrong  to  others,  and  the  time  would 
come,  and  they  already  had  had  their 
warning  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama,  when 
they  would  have  to  pay  for  their  short- 
comings, whether  arising  from  negligence 
or  neglect,  with  tenfold  compound  interest. 
Sir  ROUNDELL  PALMER  said,  be 
did  not  propose  to  enter  into  the  subject 
of  the  general  relations  between  Spain  and 
this  country,  or  into  any  discussion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  question  before  the  HottsOy  * 
because  some  of  the  matters  touched  upon 
were  still  the  subject  of  diplomatic  or 
judicial  proceedings.  Still,  he  had  no  in- 
tention of  finding  fault  with  the  manner  in 
which  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Gregory)  had 
brought  forward  the  case ;  he  had  spoken 
with  great  propriety,  and  with  the  gene- 
ral spirit  of  his  remarks  on  the  duties 
of  neutrality  he  heartily  concurred.  But 
there  was  one  poiut  connected  with  this 
subject,  to  which  he  might  refer  without 
any  fear  of  embarrassiug  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  or  of  prejudicing  their  future 
negotiations,  because  it  had  now  been  de- 
prived of  practical  importance  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Spanish  Minister,  that  the 
earlier  proceedings  in  this  matter  had  been 
taken  before  an  incompetent  tribunal.  In 
the  courseof  the  negotiations  which  were  un- 
doubtedly conducted  in  a  most  able  manner 
by  the  noble  Lord,  there  arose  a  question 
involving  a  most  important  principle,  as  to 
which  the  noble  Lord  had  been  advised  to 
take  up  a  position  which,  he  confessed, 
appeared  to  him  untenable.  It  was  a 
settled  principle  of  International  Law  that, 
when  a  belligerent  right  was  asserted  by  a 
Government  at  war  against  neutral  vessels, 
that  right  was  not  to  be  determined  with  a 
high  hand  according  to  their  mere  will  and 
pleasure,  but  that  some  judicial  proceed- 
ings must  be  taken  in  what  was  called  a 
Prize  Court,  in  order  to  justify  publicly  and 
formally  the  grounds  on  which,  if  at  all, 
the  vessel  was  to  be  condemned,  and  the 
neutral  subject  treated  as  a  violator  of 
neutrality.  But  the  International  Law 
whiob  prescribed  this  course  did  not  in  any 
way  prescribe  the  forms  of  the  procedure 
which  was  to  be  adopted  by  foreign  Go« 
vernments,  and,  as  a  consequence,  did  not 
hold  the  neutral  Government  bound  in  any 
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case,  whatever  might  he  the  result,  eren  if 
obtained  in  the  most  regularly  constituted 
Prize  Court.    Every  nation  was  left,  at  the 
end  of  the  proceedings,  to  judge  for  itself 
whether  substantial  justice  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  its  subjects,  and  if  it  believed 
that  substantial  justice  had  not  been  ad- 
ministered, il  was  not  bound  to  abide  by  the 
decision,  even  though  it  might  be  confirmed 
on  appeal.  He  believed  he  was  right  in  say- 
ing that  when  the  mutual  claims  between 
this  country  and  the  United  States  were 
considered  and   determined  at  the  close 
either  of  the  last  or  the  previous  war  by  a 
joint    commission    for   the    purpose,   the 
United  States  succeeded  in  obtaining  com- 
pensation for  some  vessels  condemned  in 
a  perfectly  regular  manner  by  our  Prize 
Courts.  That  being  so,  it  would  be  quite  a 
mistake  for  this  or  any  other  country  to 
dictate  to  a  belligerent  country  the  form 
of  procedure ;   and  here  it  was  that  he 
thought  the  Government  and  their  legal 
Advisers  had  been  betrayed  into  an  error* 
perhaps  not  unnaturally,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, though  he  regretted  that  it  had  not 
been  subsequently  perceived,  and  that  it 
had  been  persevered  in  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  discovered.     What  the  Spanish 
Court  seemed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have 
done,  was  to  conduct  an  ex  parte  investi- 
gation in  the  absence  of  the  claimants,  and 
without  their  having  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing or  knowing  the  evidence  taken,  or  of 
arguing  their  case,  or  defending  themselves 
in  any  way,  and  upon  that  eo?  p<vrte  state- 
ment to  pronounce  an  absolute  sentence  of 
condemnation  against  the  ship.      On  the 
face  of  that  proceeding  it  was  hut  natural 
to  construe  it  as  a  final  proceeding,  really 
intended  to  be  what  it  seemed  to  be,  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation  of  the  ship  ;  and  no 
one  who  read  it  could  be  surprised  that  the 
noble  Lord  and  those  who  advised  him  had 
at  first  placed  that  interpretation  upon  it. 
If  that  had  been  its  true  and  real  meaning 
he  should  have  been  the  first  to  agree 
that   the   advice   given   to   and  adopted 
by  the  Government  was  right ;  and  that 
a  sentence,  pronounced  under  such  circum- 
stances, could  not  for  a  moment  be  re- 
cognized as  effective  to  bind  the  interests 
of  neutral  subjects.  The  expression,  **  null 
and  void  "  was  not,  he  thought,  a  happy 
one;  but,  if  right  in  substance,  that  was  a 
queation  of  words,  which  he  would  not 
criticize  ;  and  he  had  no  exception  to  take 
to  the  line  adopted  by  the  Government  upon 
the  advice  of  the  legal  Advisers  of  the 
CrowDi  when  they  sta^  that  they  oould 
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not  regard  this  as  an  effective  sentence 
condemning  the  vessel.  But  it  turned  out, 
when  the  matter  came  to  be  explained  by 
the  Spanish  authorities,  that  this  proceed- 
ing did  not  really  bear,  in  Spain,  the  con- 
struction which  had  been  put  upon  it  in 
England.  It  appeared,  that  this  supposed 
sentence,  which  in  Spain  was  called  the 
SvLtnario^  was  really  no  judgment  at  all, 
unless  acquiesced  in  as  such  ;  it  was  (if 
an  analogy  were  sought  in  English  law), 
at  the  most  no  more  than  an  ex  parte  inqui- 
sition, or  like  the  finding  of  a  Grand  Jury 
on  an  indictment.  It  did  not  require  to 
be  reversed  upon  appeal ;  it  simply  went 
for  nothing,  if  a  trial  upon  the  merits  were 
demanded.  If  any  one  objected  to  it,  whe- 
ther claimant  or  captor,  he  had  only  to 
state  that  fact,  when  the  case  would  be 
tried  on  its  merits,  with  every  opportunity 
of  the  parties  being  heard.  That  which 
was  called  a  Flenarto  would  be  the  real 
trial.  As  soon  as  that  was  explained  the 
right  to  object  to  the  first  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  entirely  gone ;  because, 
immediately  upon  it,  the  claimant  ought  to 
have  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  having 
his  case  tried  on  its  merits ;  and  if  it  so 
happened  that  the  same  Court  had  pro- 
ceeded to  try  the  case,  he  was  not  quite 
sure  that  even  that  would  be  without  a 
parallel  in  this  country.  Be  that  as  it 
might,  and  whether  such  a  manner  of 
proceeding  were  convenient  or  inconve- 
nient, satisfactory  or  unsatisfactory,  it 
was  not  for  this  country  to  dictate  the 
form  of  procedure ;  but  if  in  the  end 
we  thought  that  justice  had  not  been 
done,  we  should  then  have  had  a  right  to 
object.  It  was  very  fortunate  for  us 
that  the  Spanish  Government  had  ad- 
mitted that  the  procedure  was  wrong  ; 
and,  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  he  might  not 
have  ventured  to  speak  so  freely  about  it. 
The  noble  Lord  not  only  thought  he  was 
doing  right,  but  he  had  been  desirous  of 
doing  what  was  right  from  first  to  last, 
and  therefore  he  should  have  been  unwil- 
ling to  make  these  observations  at  a  stage 
of  these  proceedings  when  it  would  have 
been  likely  to  have  embarrassed  the  Go- 
vernment. The  principle  he  (Sir  Roundell 
Palmer)  contended  for  was,  he  was  satis- 
fied, right  and  sound.  If  we  had  done 
what  we  were  in  great  danger  of  doing 
we  might  have  Caused  the  parties  —  who 
might  probably  have  no  merits  at  the 
bottom — to  say  that  since  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  pronounced  the  procedure 
3  U  2 
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null  and  void  from  the  first  step,  they 
would  take  none  of  the  steps  required  by 
Spanish  law  for  their  defence,  but  would 
throw  it  on  the  British  Government  to 
assert  their  case.  The  claimants,  in  fact, 
had  all  but  done  so ;  but  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  error  which  had  been  com- 
mitted in  Spain  now  deprived  that  mistake 
of  any  practical  importance. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  said,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  that  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  accused  the  Ooverument 
of  a  fault  which  could  not  fairly  be  laid  to 
their  charge.     He  did  not  for  a  moment 
contend  that  Her  Majesty's   Government 
had  a  right  to  dictate  to  the  Spanish  Go- 
yernment  of  what  this  Prize  Court  should 
have  consisted,  how  it  should  be  managed, 
or   what  particular  procedure  should  be 
adopted;  but  he  maintliined,  that  in  all  cases 
in  which  the  shipping  of  this  country  was 
concerned,  it  was  most  improper  that  even 
a  primA  facie  sentence  of  condemnation 
ahould  have  been  pronounced  in  the  absence 
of,  and  without  hearing  the  evidence  of,  the 
claimants.     He  did  not  pretend  that  Great 
Britain  could  complain  because  the  Spaniards 
chose  to  admit  in  the  first  instance  news* 
paper  reports  and  hearsay  evidence,  but  he 
maintained  that  before  a  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  pronounced,   there  should 
be  a  fair  opportunity  offered    for   urging 
objections  and   claims.     No  Court  had  a 
right  to  pronounce  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation and  then  to  say  that  an  appeal  to 
the  same  Court  might  be  made  against  its 
own  decision.     If  the  Sumario  had  been 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  indictment  or 
acte  d*  {iceusation,  on  which  other  proceed- 
ings were  to  be  founded,  there  would  have 
been  no  objection  to  such  a  course  of  pro- 
ceeding ;  but  it  appeared  that  the  report 
of   the  auditor   specified    the    facts    and 
rumours  on  which  the  vessel  ought  to  be 
condemned.     That,  in  his  opinion,  was  a 
sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  was  it  to 
be  contended  that  though  a  party  who  was 
found  guilty  on  ex  parte  evidence  was  told 
that  he  might   appeal,    the  fact    of   his 
being  found  guilty  was  not  a  sentence  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  ?     In  a  letter  of 
January  9,  1867,    Consul  Dunlop   wrote 
from  Cadiz  to  Lord  Stanley,  stating  that 
the   Spanish   jurists    to  whom    the  pro- 
ceedings regarding  the  Tom<ido  had  been 
submitted  were  unanimous  in  denouncing 
the  sentence  as  illegal,  and  they  were  also 
unanimous   in   denying    the    legality,   by 
Spanish  law,  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings 
subsequent  to  the  capture.    He  contended! 

Sir  SoundeU  Fahner 


that  they  had  not  interfered  with  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  Spanish  Prize  Court,  but  only 
against  the  condemnation  of  persons  with- 
out a  hearing  ;  and  this  country  ought  not 
to  sanction  the  establishment  in  a  foreign 
country  of  a  Prize  Court  in  which  persona 
might  be  condemned  without  a  hearing. 
It  was  its  duty  to  protest  against  it  as 
contrary  to  natural  justice,  and  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  considered  a  tribunal 
before  which  questions  of  a  prize  or  no 
prize  ought  to  be  entertained.  The  infor- 
mation received  by  the  Government  of 
what  occurred  in  the  first  instance  was 
such  as  made  it  imperative  that  they  should 
interfere,  and  in  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  country,  to  say,  that,  although 
foreign  countries  might  adopt  a  mode  of 
procedure  in  their  Prize  Courts,  they  could 
not  condemn  vessels  or  the  owners  of 
vessels,  and  the  crews,  to  be  prisoners  of 
war  without  first  hearing  what  they  had  to 
say. 

Mb.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE,  whilst 
agreeing  in  much  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory), 
differed  from  him  entirely  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  ship  and  the  conduct  of  her 
owners.  There  bad  been  no  doubt  a  great 
prejudice  raised  against  those  gentlemen 
in  consequence  of  its  having  been  repre- 
sented that  their  ship  was  a  vessel  of  war, 
and  had  been  sold  to  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment. He  felt  under  great  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  the  case,  because  he  was 
opposed  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  the 
noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary,  as  stated 
in  his  despatches,  and  in  whose  judgment 
the  country  placed  so  much  reliance.  He 
contended  that  the  suspicion  of  that  ship 
having  been  sold  to  the  Chilian  Govern- 
ment did  not  justify  Spain  in  condemning 
it ;  or  at  all  events  it  did  not  justify  them 
in  detaining  the  crew  as  prisoners  of  war. 
It  was  now  one  year  since  the  vessel  was 
captured.  He  had  a  strong — he  might  say 
a  somewhat  personal — interest  in  the  mat- 
ter, several  of  the  crew  having  come  from 
his  own  county,  his  own  neighbourhood, 
Scotland.  These  men  from  first  to  last, 
and  until  the  vessel  was  seized  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  knew  of  no  charge 
that  could  be  made  against  the  owndrs,  and 
of  no  suspicion  attaching  to  the  ship.  He 
was  even  prepared  to  prove  that  the  vessel 
never  belonged  to  the  Chilian  Government, 
and  further  that  she  was  never  intended 
to  belong  to  the  Chilian  Government.  It 
was  true  that  the  Cyclone  and  the  Tornado 
were  sister  ships.    They  were  men-of-war 
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bailfc  for  tbe  Confederate  States,  and  tbej 
came  into  the  possesBlon  of  Messrs.  Isaac, 
Campbell  and  Co.,  in  the  month  of  July  or 
tbe  latter  end  of  June.  As  to  the  antece- 
dents of  these  ships — supposing  that  what 
Captain  M'Killop  said  was  correct,  that  be 
was  offered  tbe  command  of  a  Chilian  squa- 
dron consisting  of  the  Cyclone  and  Tornado^ 
be  did  not  see  what  that  had  to  do  with  the 
question.  That  grave  suspicion  attached 
to  tbe  ships  he  admitted  ;  for.  as  he  ad- 
mitted, thej  had  been  built  for  the  Con- 
federates. But  with  regard  to  that  sus- 
picion, numerous  documents  bearing  on 
the  subject  had  been  submitted  to  his  noble 
Friend  at  tbe  head  of  the  Foreign  Office ; 
a  very  strict  inquiry  took  place,  and  tbe 
result  was  stated  in  these  terms — 

"  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  the  7th  inst., 
with  respect  to  the  Tornado  and  other  Tessels 
supposed  to  he  intended  for  the  serrice  of  the 
Chilian  Government,  I  am  directed  by  Lord 
Stanley  to  request  that  yon  will  inform  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  that, 
after  a  further  reference  to  the  Law  Advisers  of 
the  Crown,  his  Lordship  is  advised  that  at  the 
present  there  appears  to  be  nothing  calling  for 
the  interference  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  in 
the  case*  alluded  to. — I  am,  ^.     £.  Hammond. 

'<  Foreign  Office,  August  U,  1866." 

Up  to  the  time  when  these  vessels  sailed 
there  was  nothing  in  their  antecedents  to 
awaken  tbe  suspicions  of  the  crew.  This 
was  additionally  clear  from  the  instructions 
that  were  given  to  Captain  Collier.  Tbe 
only  instructions  given  were  these — 

"7,  East  India  Ayenue,  E.C., 
'•London,  July  31,1866. 
**  Dear  Sir,— Having  completed  your  arrange- 
ments,  shipped  your  crew,  and  all  things  necessary 
for  your  voyage,  you  will  leave  without  delay  and 
proceed  for  Rio  Janeiro  and  Buenos  Ayres,  calling 
at  Terceira  to  coal.    We  enclose  you  letter  to 
G.  P.  Dart,  Esq.,  for  this  purpose.     Leaving  this 
port,  you  will  direct  your  course  to  Fernando 
Noronha,  about  4  deg.  latitude   South,  31  deg. 
longitude  West,  where  you  will  find  the  steamship 
Lady  Flora,  Captain  G.  W.  Ward,  laden  with 
coal  for  your  use.    We  enclose  you  letter  for  Cap* 
tain  Ward  herein.    You  will  proceed  under  easy 
steam  when  in  calm,  and  use  your  sails  when  in 
favourable  weather,  so  as  to  save  as  much  coal 
as  possible.    Should  you  be  compelled  to  call  at 
any  port  for  repairs  or  stores,  you  will  complete 
your  business  without  delay,  and  we  authorize  you 
to  draw  on  us  in  due  course  for  such  amounts  as 
you  may  require.    If  you  decide  on  proceeding 
direct  to  San  Francisco  you  can  do  so,  calling 
at  the  Falkland  Islands  for  coal.     You  will  find 
letters  and  full  instructions  awaiting  you  at  the 
following  places — namely,  Buenos  Ayres,  Henry 
N.  Hart,  Esq. ;  Falkland  Islands  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  British  Consul.    We  rely  on  your  doing 
your  best  for  our  house. 

"S.  Isaac,  Caxpbxll  and  Co." 

Nothing  could  be  more  clear  ;  they  were 
»8  natural  as  possible.    He  had  here  a 


letter  which  bad  not  been  published,  and 

which  might  throw  further  light  on  tbe 

subject,  an  extract  from  which  he  hoped 

the  House  would  allow  him  to  read.     The 

master  had  been  informed  that  be  would 

find   letters,   &o,,  for  him   at  Henry  N. 

Hart's,  Buenos  Ayres.     The  following  was 

an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Buenos 

Ayres,  September  23rd,  1866,  from  Henry 

N.  Hart  to  Messrs.  Isaac,  Campbell  and 

Co.      The  original  was  in  the   hands  of 

Messrs.  Isaac,  Campbell  and  Co.'s  lawyers 

at  Cadiz — 

^  My  dear  Saul,'.-I  have  received  yours  of  the 
8th  ult.,  in  which  you  advise  having  given  a  letter 
of  introduction  and  a  letter  of  credit  to  Captain 
Collier,  of  your  steamer  Tornado,  which  was  to 
proceed  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  might  come  to  Buenos 
Ayres  (or  Montevideo,  in  which  event  she  would 
be  consigned  to  Ernest),  and  my  assistance  is 
requested  to  sell  or  charter  her.  I  have  to  state, 
in  reply,  that,  although  such  business  is  not 
strictly  within  my  sphere,  1  shall  give  it  my  best 
attention,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  result  as 
profitably  to  you  as  you  can  anticipate.  I  see  that 
your  captain  would  draw  on  you  direct.  The 
ftusilities  for  drawing  could  only  be  giren  by  my 
endorsing  the  bills  and  remitting  them  for  collec- 
tion, which  might  entail  an  expense,  for  which, 
doubtless,  you  are  prepared.  Our  war  with 
Paraguay  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  but  still  if 
your  steamer  do  not  draw  too  much  water  she 
might  be  useful  for  a  final  push." 

The  Tomckdo  started  on  her  expedition, 
and  all  her  paper  were  en  rigle,  What  did 
Consul  Qrabam  Dunlop,  who  had  through- 
out behaved  so  admirably,  say  on  this 
subject  ? — 

*'  I  have  examined  the  officially  certified  copies 
of  the  ship's  register  and  bill  of  sale,  with  her 
'  articles  of  voyage '  from  Leith  to  Rio  Janeiro  ; 
and  Mr.  Isaac,  her  owner,  has  also  exhibited  the 
copies  of  his  instructions  to  the  master.  These 
papers  are  all  in  order,  and  afford  proof  of  her 
being  bond  fide  British  property,  and  I  consider 
that  Mr.  Isaac  has  a  right  to  ask  me  to  enrol  his 
vessel  at  my  Consulate." 

What  occurred  ?  The  Spanish  Consul 
telegraphed  to  Madrid.  The  Oerona  had 
orders  to  intercept  the  Tornado;  but  if 
Captain  Collier  had  suspected  bis  vessel  to 
be  violating  neutrality,  would  he  have  left 
the  harbour  of  Madeira?  He  did  leave 
the  harbour,  and  was  fired  upon  by  the 
Oerona,  A  shot  struck  her;  she  was 
forced  to  lay  to,  was  boarded,  and  her 
crew  made  prisoners.  Would  the  Captain 
without  tbe  slightest  means  of  defence, 
have  left  the  harbour  under  such  circum- 
stances had  he  been,  as  was  alleged,  con- 
ducting a  vessel  belonging  to  the  Chilian 
Government  ?  Why,  then,  did  he  leave  ? 
Because  there  was  nothing  about  this  vessel 
to  induce  him  to  think  that  he  would  be 
either  attacked  or  followed.     He  though  ( 
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a  single  explanation  would  put  an  end  to 
the  whole  aflPair.  He  would  here  read  a 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  DaTidson,  a  man 
of  the  highest  character,  whose  brother 
was  engaged  in  the  Tornado  as  one  of  the 
seamen — 

"  My  brother's  joining  the  Tornado  as  a  sea- 
man was  so  much  in  the  ordinary  course  of  busi- 
ness that  no  record  was  obtained  that  I  could 
transmit  to  you.  Showing  signs  of  ooDTalescenoe, 
the  doctor  recommended  him  to  take  short  and 
easy  voyages  in  the  hope  of  final  recovery.  He 
had  been  two  or  three  voyages  to  Hamburg,  &o.f 
in  a  Leith  steamer.  On  returning  fh)m  one  of 
these  the  Tornado  was  lying  at  Leith  and  the 
captain  engaging  seamen.  My  brother,  thinking 
that  a  southern  voyage  in  a  steamer  would  be 
beneficial  to  his  health,  at  once  engaged  as  an 
ordinary  seaman.  Bis  health  had  not  permitted 
him  to  take  any  charge,  as  formerly,  but  he  was 
able  to  do  most  of  the  work  required  of  a  seaman 
on  board  a  steamer.  He  signed  articles  in  the 
usual  way  at  the  Shipping  Office,  Leith.  His 
wage  was  about  the  ordinary  rate  at  the  time — 
£4  per  month — and  a  lialf-pay  note,  according  to 
usual  custom,  was  signed  and  given  to  his  mother. 
Everything  done  was  in  the  ordinary  way,  no- 
thing to  indicate  anything  unusual,  much  less 
unlawful.  Had  anything  of  a  hazardous  nature 
been  suspected  he  would  never  have  engaged  for 
the  wages  he  could  have  received  in  any  other 
vessel. 

It  was,  therefore,  perfectly  clear  that  the 
crew,  when  they  embarked  in  the  Tomadoj 
were  perfectly  ignorant  of  any  suspicion 
attaching  to  the  ship.  His  hon.  Friend 
laid  great  stress  on  the  statement  that  the 
Cyclone  was  now  in  the  Chilian  service. 
That  was  an  important  part  of  his  argu- 
ment. The  whole  thing,  however,  was  a 
perfect  delusion ;  the  reference  was  to  a 
different  ship  altogether.  He  should  not 
assert  this  if  he  were  not  ahle  to  prove 
it.  From  the  evidence  it  appeared  that, 
whereas  one  ship  Cyclone  was  described 
as  a  vessel  of  446  tons  burden,  the  ship 
Cyclone  now  in  the  Chilian  service  was  a 
vessel  of  887  tons  burden.  [Laughter,] 
Hon.  Gentlemen  might  laugh ;  but  he 
could  not  understand  how  a  vessel  of  446 
tons  could  bo  the  same  vessel  as  one  of 
887  tons.  He  felt  the  greatest  reluctance  to 
express  any  opinion  differing  from  that  of 
the  noble  Lord,  who  always  brought  great 
knowledge,  assiduity,  and  ability  to  bear 
upon  such  subjects  as  that  now  before  the 
House;  but  he  was  afraid  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be  unduly 
influenced  by  the  statemenis  of  M'Eillop, 
Potter,  and  others.  Even  supposing  that 
M'Pherson  had  been  formerly  in  the 
Chilian  service,  would  that  justify  the 
Spanish  Government  in  seizing  any  ship 
which  he  might  happen  to  be  on  board  ? 
He  now  came  to  what  was  really  a  very 
Mr.  JBailKo  Cochrane 


painful  part  of  the  case,  and  he  irosted 
that  the  House  would  view  the  matter 
fairly,  and  would  throw  aside  any  vague 
suspicion  that  might  have  entered  into 
their  minds  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Messrs. 
Isaac,  Campbell  and  Co.  in  the  transac- 
tion. Whatever  grounds  for  suspicion 
might  exist  with  reference  to  the  position 
of  those  persons,  nothing  would  justify  the 
cruelty  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  the 
crew  by  the  Spanish  Government.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  justify  the  detention  of  the  crew 
in  prison  — and  sometimes  in  chains  — 
from  August  to  December  without  their 
being  permitted  to  communicate  with  their 
Consul. 

Mb.  GRBGORT  denied  that  he  had 
attempted  to  justify  that  part  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Spanish  Government. 

Mr.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said,  he 
was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Member  make 
that  statement,  because  in  his  opinion  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  that 
respect  was-  totally  unjustifiable.  The 
crew  declared  upon  affidavit  that  they  had 
made  no  resistance;  that  there  were  no 
arms  on  board  the  Tornado^  but  that  they 
were  nevertheless  subjected  to  the  greatest 
violence  ;  that  they  were  not  permitted 
to  put  on  their  clothes  before  they  were 
hurried  on  board  the  Spanish  vessel  ;  that 
they  were  allowed  no  water  to  wash  them- 
selves ;  that  no  hammocks  or  beds  were 
allowed  them  ;  and  that  the  Spanish  Cap* 
tain  threatened  to  punish  them  when  they 
complained  of  this  ill-usage.  They  farther 
stated  that  many  of  them  were  severely 
injured  by  being  kept  in  irons  for  a  long 
period.  He  merely  alluded  to  these  facta 
to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the  Spaniards 
had  treated  the  crew,  a  spirit  which  no 
amount  of  suspicion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  vessel  would  have  justified.  The 
Spanish  Courts  had  directed  that  the  de- 
cision of  the  Court  declaring  the  vessel  to 
have  been  lawfully  seized  was  illegal,  and 
therefore  he  had  hoped  that  the  Spanish 
Government  would  have  been  compelled  by 
the  noble  Lord  to  indemnify  the  crew  for 
their  detention.  While  regretting  that 
he  was  compelled  to  differ  in  this  case  from 
the  noble  Lord,  than  whom  no  one  sympa- 
thized more  with  his  fellow-countrymen 
when  unjustly  suffering  at  the  hands  of 
foreign  nations,  he  hoped  that  the  noble 
Lord  would  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
country  and  the  just  rights  of  Englishmen 
by  insisting  upon  an  indemnity  being  made 
to  the  crew  -of  this  vessel  who  had  been 
so  subjected  to  this  unjustifiable  ill*aa«ge. 
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Sir  ROBERT  COLLIER  said,  the 
case  of  both  parties  to  this  dispute  had 
been  very  forcibly  stated  by  those  who  had 
constituted  themselyes  their  respectife  ad- 
Tocates ;  but  he  must  express  his  regret 
that  while  the  matter  was  still  pending 
before  the  competent  tribunals  to  deter- 
mine the  question  the  merits  of  the  case 
had  been  entered  into  in  any  way  in  that 
House.  As  a  former  Law  Officer  of  the 
Crown,  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  did 
not  think  the  Government,  upon  any  efi* 
dence  which  had  as  yet  been  offered,  or 
upon  any  arguments  employed  by  his  hon. 
Friend,  would  have  been  justified  in  taking 
upon  themselyes  the  serious  responsibility 
of  stopping  this  vessel.  The  question 
might  be  regarded  in  two  aspects — the 
legality  of  the  capture  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  crew.  Now,  upon 
the  latter  point,  they  were  fully  in  a  posi- 
tion to  express  an  opinion,  because  they 
had  the  whole  of  the  facts  before  them, 
and  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government,  in 
this  respect,  was  entirely  without  excuse 
or  palliation.  It  should,  too,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  crew  were  detained,  not  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  as  witnesses,  and  it 
was  perfectly  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of 
Prize  Courts  that  the  whole  of  a  crew 
should  be  detained,  as  the  crew  had  been 
in  this  case,  for  seven  or  eight  months  as 
witnesses.  In  the  very  nature  of  a  Prize 
Court  the  evidence  of  some  of  the  crew 
would  have  been  required,  but  making 
allowance  for  some  exaggeration,  which  it 
was  but  natural  to  expect,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  crew  had  been  sub- 
jected to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessarily 
harsh  treatment.  Their  boxes  were  broken 
open  and  their  goods  had  been  plundered, 
according  to  their  statement,  and  he  be- 
lieved that  that  statement  had  not  been 
very  distinctly  denied.  It  was  said,  too, 
that  some  of  them  were  kept  in  irons 
under  a  burning  sun,  and  that  others 
were  kept  for  a  month  with  scarcely 
water  sufficient  to  wash,  and  without 
the  ordinary  conveniences  of  civilized  life. 
He  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
been  quite  right  in  drawing  a  distinction 
between  the  two  questions  of  the  capture  of 
the  vessel  and  the  treatment  of  the  crew. 
He  believed,  too,  that  the  noble  Lord  was 
perfectly  right  in  instructing  our  represen- 
tatives to  demand,  not  merely  the  libera- 
tion of  the  prisoners — a  demand  which 
might  well  have  been  made  earlier — but 
also  an  indemnity  for  the  hardships  they 
had  UDdergone.    The  noble  Lord  was  not 


merely  justified  in  demanding  compensa- 
tion, but  he  was  bound  to  do  so  ;  and  he 
(Sir  Robert  Collier)  should  be  glad  to  know 
before  the  debate  concluded  that  the  noble 
Lord  intended  to  persist  in  that  demand. 
Upon  the  question  of  the  capture  of  the 
vessel,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Attorney 
General  had  entirely  failed  to  answer  the 
objections  urged  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Richmond  (Sir 
Roundell  Palmer).  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  maintained  that  the  Law  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  would  have  been  perfectly 
justified  in  treating  the  decision  of  the 
Prize  Court  as  null  and  void  if  it  had  been 
a  final  sentence,  but,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
shown  that  the  proceedings  which  had  been 
taken  were  only  of  an  interlocutoi'y  cha- 
racter, his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  main- 
tained that  such  a  course  was  unjustifiable. 
Although  we  were  not  bound  to  submit  to 
decisions  affecting  our  subjects  arrived  at 
in  defiance  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  natural  justice,  and  the  principles  by 
which  the  proceedings  of  civilized  tribu- 
nals were  regulated,  we  were  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  entitled  to  insist  upon  foreign 
Courts  adopting  our  own  particular  forms 
of  judicial  procedure.  And,  therefore, 
though  the  proceedings  of  the  Spanish 
Court  might  have  been  tedious,  protracted, 
and  burdensome,  we  had  no  right  dn  those 
grounds  to  declare  their  sentence  null  and 
void.  The  report  of  the  auditor  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  a  final  judgment,  and 
it  did  not  seem  that  any  substantial  injus- 
tice would  be  committed  by  an  auditor 
giving  an  adverse  opinion  so  long  as  the 
power  existed  of  having  the  case  brought 
before  a  competent  tribunal  and  fully 
heard.  The  Government,  he  believed,  had 
gone  too  far  in  their  conclusions ;  but,  hav- 
ing arrived  at  the  conclusion  they  had 
done,  he  thought  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
insisted  upon  the  restitution  of  the  vessel. 
But  the  Government  did  not  act  up  to 
their  conclusions,  and  in  so  doing  acted 
rightly,  though  they  arrived  at  their  de- 
cision by  two  wrong  steps.  On  page  60 
of  the  Correspondence,  the  noble  Lord, 
after  declaring  that  proceedings  in  the  case 
were  "  absolutely  null  and  void,"  suggested 
that  the  Spanish  Governmeut — 

''  No  longer  relying  on  the  proceedings  at  Cadiz, 
may  desire  to  have  recourse  to  another  form  of 
procedure  more  comformable  to  International  Law, 
and  in  harmony  with  what  the  Spanish  lawyers 
affirm  to  be  the  laws  and  institutions  ot  Spain." 

But,  suppose  this  second  set  of  proceedings 
had  afterwards  to  be  declared  null  and 
void,  was  the    Spanish    Government    to 
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eommenee  a  third  set?  If  the  proceed- 
ings were  really  null  and  yoid,  the  nohle 
Lord  should  have  required  the  restitution 
of  the  Tessel.  Happily  that  was  not  done, 
and  in  this  respect  he  thought  the  nohle 
Lord  was  right,  because  he  believed  the 
opinion  as  to  the  nullity  of  the  former  sen- 
tence was  wrong.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  ttie  Minister  of  Marine  was  the  Court 
of  Appeal  to  which  the  former  decision 
would  in  the  former  case  be  carried;  and  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  owners  of  the 
TCBsel  had  been  told  to  appeal  to  the  Minis- 
ter, instead  of  being  informed  that  the 
proceedings  were  null  and  void.  But  what- 
ever had  been  done  in  the  past,  he  hoped 
the  noble  Lord  would  insist  on  the  termi- 
nation* of  all  proceedings  with  respect  to 
the  TortKido  within  a  reasonable  time, 
because  the  time  was  approaching  when 
the  delays  which  had  arisen  in  the  case 
would  amount  to  a  denial  of  justice ;  in  a 
short  time  the  owners  of  the  vessel  would 
be  in  the  same  position  as  if  there  had  been 
no  trial  at  all.  He  concurred  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Richmond  in 
saying  that  the  noble  Lord  had  on  the 
whole  taken  the  right  course ;  he  had  been 
right  in  the  end,  though  wrong  in  one  or 
two  of  the  steps  by  which  he  had  secured 
that  end.  The  time,  however,  had  now 
come  for  entering  upon  a  new  course  of 
negotiation  ;  it  must  be  distinctly  under- 
stood that  there  should  be  limits  to  the 
arrogance  and  impertinence  of  the  weaker 
Power  and  some  limit  also  to  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  strong. 

Mr.  BRETT  observed  that  the  first 
question  to  consider  was  as  to  whether  the 
belligerent  Power  was  justified  in  taking  the 
vessel.  Reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion 
would  justify  a  seizure,  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gal  way  (Mr.  Gregory)  had  argued 
that  there  was  not  only  a  case  of  suspicion, 
but  that  the  ship  should  be  detained.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Honiton  (Mr.  Baillie 
Cochrane)  however,  had  said  that  the  vessel 
should  not  be  condemned  because  she  was 
innocent.  As  to  the  soundness  of  these 
opposite  conclusions,  the  House  was  not 
in  a  position  and  had  not  the  right  to  de- 
termine. The  most  simple  person,  how- 
ever, after  hearing  the  statements  which 
ahd  been  made,  would  conclude  that  a  case 
of  the  graves\  suspicion  had  arisen  against 
the  Tartuido,  and  if  the  House  were  called 
upon  to-day  to  decide  as  to  whether  it  were 
a  Chilian  ship  or  not,  he  believed  hon. 
Members  would  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  balance  of  evidence  was  in  favour 
of  its  having  been  sold  to  the  Chilian  Go- 
/Sir  Mohort  ColUer 


vemment.  The  Spanish  GoTemment, 
then,  was  justified  in  taking  the  vessel, 
and  no  one  could  say  that  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary should  have  prevented  the  trial. 
All  that  the  neutral  Power  could  insist 
on  was  that  the  ship  should  be  tried  before 
a  properly  constituted  Court,  by  laws  which 
accorded  with  natural  justice ;  and  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  objected  to  in 
connection  with  such  a  trial  would  be  the 
sentence.  Thus,  the  whole  point  in  dis- 
pute between  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Richmond  and  the  Foreign  Secretary 
was  as  to  whether  what  was  objected  to 
was  a  sentence,  or  merely  a  report  touch- 
ing a  case  in  course  of  being  tried.  That 
could  be  ascertained  by  deciding  whether 
any  further  steps  were  needed  in  order  to 
bring  the  trial  to  an  end  without  respect 
to  power  of  appeal.  The  Attorney  General 
had  made  out  that  a  sentence  had  been 
passed,  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Members 
for  Richmond  and  Plymouth  had  both  ad- 
mitted that  it  was  a  sentence  contrary 
to  natural  justice.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Plymouth  said  that  these  men 
were  detained  only  as  witnesses,  but  that 
was  not  the  only  ground  on  which  they 
were  detained.  If  the  Tornado  was  really 
a  Chilian  vessel  of  war,  and  the  men  went 
out  in  her  knowing  that  fact,  the  Spanish 
Government  had  a  right  to  detain  the 
crew  to  see  whether  they  were  not  prisoners 
of  war.  No  complaint  appeared  to  have 
been  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Foreign  Ofiice  in  this  transaction;  and  as 
to  the  Opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
present  Government,  he  submitted  that  it 
was  more  correct  than  the  criticisms  upon 
their  conduct  which  the  House  had  heard 
from  the  Law  Officers  of  the  late  Go- 
vernment. 

Mb.  WTLD  said,  he  was  quite  sure 
from  the  tone  of  the  discussion,  that  the  crew 
of  the  Tornado^  in  whom  he  felt  more  par- 
ticularly interested,  would  receive  impartial 
justice  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment. The  question  was,  whether  the 
Spanish  Government  had  or  had  not  com- 
mitted an  illegal  act  ?  He  contended  that 
they  had.  The  papers  of  the  Tornado 
were  perfectly  regular,  and  her  owners 
were  anxious  to  have  the  question  investi- 
gated upon  its  legal  merits.  They  as- 
serted that  they  had  never  parted  with  the 
ownership  of  the  vessel,  and  their  object 
was  to  send  her  to  a  port  on  the  South 
American  coast,  and  that  the  Captain  and 
crew  were  cognizant  of  the  legal  character 
of  the  voyage.  There  was  no  proof  of  any 
transfer  of  the  ownership  of  the  Teaser. 
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The  men  only  received  the  ordinary  rate 
of  pay,  and  no  special  inducements  were 
offered  which  would  lead  to  the  suspicion 
that  they  were  shipped  for  dangerous  ser- 
vice. It  was  believed  that  the  Government' 
of  the  Argentine  Republic  were  in  want  of 
a  vessel  of  this  kind,  and  a  British  ship- 
owner had  a  right  to  send  his  ship  to  any 
port  at  which  he  was  likely  to  find  a  pur- 
chaser for  her.  It  was,  no  doubt,  alleged 
that  the  Tornado  was  a  war  vessel ;  and  it 
might  be  true  that  the  antecedents  of  the 
Tessel  were  such  as  to  justify  the  Spanish 
Government  in  getting  possession  of  her  and 
taking  her  into  Cadiz.  It  appeared  that 
there  was  no  law  in  Spain  under  which  a 
new  trial  could  be  granted  to  the  claimants 
of  the  vessel  or  to  the  injured  crew  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Cortes 
to  pass  a  special  law  for  the  purpose;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  it  possible  for  the 
British  nation  to  submit  to  the  condemna- 
tion, upon  an  ex  post  facto  law,  of  a  vessel 
claiming  to  be  British.  The  whole  course 
of  the  proceedings  at  Cadiz  was  an  outrage 
on  every  law  of  civilization,  and  the  sen- 
tence arrived  at  by  the  Spanish  tribunal 
bad  been  very  properly  protested  against 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Foreign  Secretary. 
The  conduct  of  the  Spanish  Government 
•tf^  towards  the  crew  of  the  yessel  was  bar- 
barous in  the  extreme. 

Lord  STANLEY  :  The  general  tenour 
of  the  debate  is  so  little  hostile  to  the 
course  adopted  by  the  Government,  and 
there  have  been  so  many  expressions  of  con- 
fidence from  both  sides,  that  it  will  not  be 
necessary  for  me  to  trouble  the  House  at 
any  length.  Before  going  into  the  case 
of  the  Tornado,  I  wish  to  refer  to  one  or 
two  other  points  incidentally  raised.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr.  Gregory) 
has  alluded  to  the  Victoria,  but  nothing  is 
to  be  said  or  done  further  in  that  case. 
The  justice  of  our  claim  is  not  disputed, 
but  has  been  admitted  frankly  and  fairly 
by  the  Spanish  Government.  I  will  not 
say  that  the  claim  was  evaded  in  the  first 
instance  ;  but  the  settlement  was  delayed 
from  time  to  time  upon  one  pretext  after 
another,  and  it  became  necessary  to  urge 
it  in  an  emphatic  and  serious  manner.  I 
would  not  have  reverted  to  this  question  if 
it  were  not  that  the  allusion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  gives  me  an  opportunity 
of  denying  that  which  I  have  often  seen 
publicly  reported— namely,  that  a  menace 
was  used,  or  was  intended  to  be  used, 
to  bring  about  the  result  which  has  been 
obtained.  That  is  not  the  fact.  With 
A  high  spirited  and  sensitive  people  like 


the  Spaniards  no  more  unwise  course 
could  possibly  have  been  taken,  nor  one 
more  likely  to  defeat  its  own  object. 
With  regard  to  questions  arising  out 
of  the  British  possession  of  Gibraltar, 
they  are  far  too  grave  to  be  dealt 
with  incidentally  in  the  course  of  debate 
on  another  subject.  I  can  quite  under- 
stand that  Spanish  feeling  may  not  be 
favourable  to  our  retention  of  the  fortress, 
but  there  is  an  English  as  well  as  a  Span- 
ish feeling  to  be  considered ;  and  I  do  not 
think  that  this  country,  as  a  whole,  would 
be  particularly  well  pleased  if  they  heard 
that  the  cession  of  that  fortress  was  to  he 
proposed.  I  cannot,  of  course,  say  what 
turn  opinions  may  take  in  the  future,  but 
for  the  present  this  is  hardly  a  practical 
question.  No  doubt  questions  as  to  smug- 
gling do  arise  there,  and  form  a  fruitful 
subject  of  misunderstanding,  and  no  doubt 
we  are  bound  to  do  nothing  to  encourage 
the  infractions  of  the  revenue  laws  of  a 
foreign  country  ;  but;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  contended  that  it  is  our  duty 
to  enforce  those  laws.  If  the  Spanish 
Government  wish  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contraband  trade  now  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  they  have  sufficient  remedies  in 
their  own  hands,  either  by  appointing  re* 
venue  officers  whom  they  can  trust,  or  by 
lowering  their  tariff.  As  to  the  question 
of  the  Tornado,  my  part  in  the  discussion 
must  necessarily  be  very  limited,  because 
whatever  other  Members  may  feel  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  do,  I  should  not  be  jus- 
tified in  expressing  any  opinion,  direct  or 
indirect,  upon  the  merits  of  a  case  which 
is  still  under  judicial  consideration,  and 
the  decision  upon  which  may  be,  and 
very  likely  will  be,  the  subject  of  diplo- 
matic comment  and  representation.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Galway  asked  why  the 
Government  did  not  prevent  all  these  diffi- 
culties by  detaining  the  vessels  before  they 
sailed  ?  We  did  not  do  so  because  we  were 
advised  that  we  had  no  legal  power  to  do 
so.  I  communicated  with  the  Law  Officers 
of  the  Crown,  with  the  Admiralty,  and 
with  the  Customs  Department,  and  the 
necessary  evidence  was  not  forthcoming. 
If  the  complaint  is  that  we  did  not  go  be- 
yond the  law  in  order  to  prevent  these 
vessels  sailing,  I  say  that  is  an  extreme 
course,  only  justiBed,  if  at  all,  by  absolute 
necessity,  which  might  have  involved  the 
State  in  very  heavy  pecuniary  liabilities, 
and  which  might  furnish  an  inconvenient, 
and  even  a  dangerous,  precedent  for  the 
future.  As  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  pre- 
sent law    for   the    purpose  of   enforcing 
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neutrality,  that  is,  no  doubt,  a  subject  on 
which  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said,  and 
I  am  not  disposed  to  contend  that  the  law, 
as  it  stands  at  present,  is  in  an  absolutely 
satisfactory  state.  I  am  the  last  person 
t  who  should  make  such  an  assertion,  be- 
cause one  of  the  first  steps  taken  when  the 
present  Government  came  into  power  was 
to  appoint  a  Commission  to  inquire  into  that 
subject  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  recur- 
rence of  such  events  as  some  years  ago  very 
nearly  lead  us  into  difficulty  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
at  the  same  time  I  fear  that  whatever  the 
state  of  the  law  may  be,  the  means  of 
evasion  will  always  be  found.  While  ships 
of  war  and  material  of  war  are  allowed  to 
be  sold  in  foreign  countries,  you  will  always 
find  persons  who  will  be  ready  and  able  to 
evade  the  law  successfully.  I  doubt  whe- 
ther any  Government  in  the  world  has 
succeeded  in  absolutely  enforcing  neutrality 
upon  its  subjects.  Passing  from  that  there 
are  three  questions  connected  with  this 
case  to  which  the  attention  of  the  House 
has  been  called — one,  the  legality  or  jus- 
tice of  the  original  capture  ;  another,  the 
treatment  of  the  crew  ;  and  thirdly,  the 
legality  and  justice  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Spanish  Government.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  the  legality  of  the  ori- 
ginal capture,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  no 
one  can  blame  the  Spanish  Government 
for  exercising  their  right  in  that  respect. 
That  they,  with  all  independent  nations, 
possess  the  right  of  capture  in  such  cajses, 
is  undoubted,  subject  always  to  this — 
that  if  the  capture  cannot  be  justified 
according  to  International  Law  the  owners, 
the  crew,  and  generally  all  who  are  ag- 
grieved thereby  are  entitled  to  compensa- 
tion. I  do  not  think,  however,  it  can  be  said 
under  all  the  circumstances — undoubtedly 
of  strong  suspicion— that  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment was  not  justified  in  making  the 
capture.  They  did  it  at  their  own  risk, 
and  that  a  primd  faoU  case  might  be 
made  out  by  them  seems  clear  enough.  The 
capture  therefore  never  has  been  made  a 
matter  of  remonstrance.  Then,  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  crew,  I  think  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  deny — I  never  have  denied, 
I  have  asserted  the  contrary  very  strongly 
—-that  both  at  the  moment  of  capture  and 
subsequently,  during  the  earlier  period  of 
their  detention,  very  undue  and^unneces* 
sary  harshness  was  employed  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  Any  one  who  reads 
the  account  given  by  the  crew  themselves 
of  what  happened  at  the  capture  of  the  ves- 
ael|  will,  I  think  come  to  the  conclusion—- 
Lord  SUmUy 


although  some  little  exaggeration  was  inevi- 
table under  the  circumstances — that  things 
occurred,  not  creditable  to  the  commander  of 
the  Spanish  vessel  or  to  the  honour  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Spanish  navy.  With  regard 
to  the  treatment  of  the  crew  after  their 
arrival,  that  was  the  subject  of  very  early 
and  emphatic  representation  on  the  part 
of  the  Foreign  Office.  We  could  not  deny 
the  right  of  the  Spanish  Government  to 
detain  the  men  pending  the  trial,  and 
while  their  evidence  was  wanted  ;  but  we 
did  everything  in  our  power,  and  we  did  it 
successfully,  to  obtain  a  mitigation  of  their 
harsh  treatment  while  they  were  detained, 
to  press  on  the  trial  itself,  and  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  men  as  soon  as  their 
evidence  had  been  taken.  In  that  we  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  single  exception  of  the 
case  of  M'Pherson,  which  every  one  who 
reads  the  papers  will  see  stands  on  very 
peculiar  and  exceptional  grounds.  And  I 
may  say  that,  apart  from  the  question  of 
law  and  justice,  as  a  matter  of  national 
interest  concerning  our  relations  with 
Spain,  I  rejoice  that  we  did  obtain  their 
release  ;  for  if  they  had  been  longer  de- 
tained, or  if  their  harsh  treatment  had 
been  continued,  such  a  state  of  feeling 
would  have  been  produced  in  this  country 
as  must  have  rendered  it  very  difficult  for 
the  House  or  the  public  to  look  at  the 
matter  calmly,  and  so  the  chance  of  an 
amicable  settlement  would  have  been  very 
much  diminished.  The  late  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral has  raised  the  question  of  indemnity  to 
the  crew.  I  understood  him  to  say  that, 
in  his  opinion,  they  were  entitled  to  that 
indemnity.  Any  one  who  looks  at  the 
Papers  will  see  that  we  did  not  make  an 
unconditional  demand  of  indemnity  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  What  we  said  was  that 
in  demanding  their  release  we  did  not 
thereby  waive  any  claim  they  might  have 
to  be  indemnified  for  their  detention  and 
the  loss  they  had  sustained.  I  am  not 
willing  to  state  off  hand  what  claim  they 
have  ;  but,  as  at  present  advised,  I  should 
conceive  their  claim  to  indemnity  would 
turn  on  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  vessel.  If  the  vessel  is  Chilian 
they  are  prisoners  of  war,  and  though  the 
House  and  the  Government  may  regret 
what  has  happened  to  these  men,  who 
were  probably  ignorant  of  the  character  of 
the  vessel,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  claim 
can  in  that  case  be  put'  forward  on  their 
behalf.  I  hardly  venture  on  the  legal 
argument  raised  between  the  Attorney 
General  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Eiohmond.     We   acted  on  the  legal 
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advice  we  receiTcd.  The  question  resolres 
itself  into  a  verj  narrow  compass — Was 
the  form  of  trial  against  which  we  pro- 
tested as  heing  unjust,  and  contrary  to  the 
general  principles  of  law,  merely  informal 
or  did  it  invoWe  substantial  injustice  ?  If 
it  were  merely  informal,  no  doubt  we  were 
wrong.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  con- 
duct its  own  Courts  in  its  own  way.  But 
we  contend  that  there  was  more  than  an 
informality — that  substantial  injustice  was 
involved.  We  say  that  to  decide  against 
a  party  first  and  give  him  an  appeal 
afterwards  is  not  the  same  thing  as  to 
give  him  a  fair  hearing  in  the  first  in- 
stance. We  say  that  the  opportunity  of 
a  fair  hearing  and  defence  is  inseparable 
from  the  very  idea  of  Courts  of  Law,  and 
from  the  general  principles  of  justice  which 
all  nations  are  bound  to  observe.  Of  course 
in  saying  that  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  bear 
harshly  on  the  Spanish  Government  for 
what  may  be  considered  the  faults  of  their 
procedure.  We  are  bound  to  look  at  home  ; 
and  we  may  remember  the  time  has  not 
long  gone  by  when  a  person  on  trial  for 
his  life  was  not  allowed  counsel  for  his 
defence.  We  may  further  remember  that 
the  Spanish  Government  has  itself  had 
very  little  eiperience  in  trials  of  this  kind. 
'I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  correct ; 
but,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  this  is 
only  the  second  or  third  case  of  the 
kind  which  has  taken  place  in  their  Courts 
for  half  a  century,  and  therefore  con- 
siderable allowance  ought  to  be  made 
for  mere  informalities  in  those  proceed- 
ings. But  that  does  not  affect  the  pro- 
position for  which  we  contend — to  a  fair 
hearing  they  were  entitled,  and  that  fair 
hearing  we  claimed  for  them.  The  late 
Solicitor  General  says  you  ought  either 
not  to  make  a  claim,  or,  having  made  it, 
you  ought  to  have  persisted  in  it  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  the  ship.  That 
he  says,  is  the  logical  consequence.  Now, 
with  submission,  I  contend  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  being  entitled  to  put  for- 
ward a  claim,  and  being  bound  to  put  it 
forward.  It  is  a  question  open  to  argument 
whether,  after  the  objections  we  have 
made  to  these  proceedings  as  being  null 
and  void,  we  may  have  been'  justified  in 
founding  upon  that  the  further  claim  for  a 
discontinuance  of  all  further  proceedings 
and  the  restitution  of  the  vessel ;  but  that 
would  be  pushing  our  right — if  it  were  a 
right — to  an  extreme.  In  a  case  of  this 
kind  we  were  bound  to  use  our  discretion, 
and  it  does  not  follow  that  because  Interna- 
tional  Law  would  justify   so  extreme  a 


course,  we  were  bound  to  follow  it  irre- 
spective of  what  we  might  consider  the 
substantial  justice  of  the  case.  Substantial 
justice  was,  in  our  opinion,  sufficiently  met 
by  giving  the  parties  a  new  trial  upon  the 
whole  case.  The  present  state  of  the 
matter  appears  to  be  this  : — The  Spanish 
Government  admit  the  nullity  of  the 
proceedings,  not  on  the  ground  on  which 
we  objected,  but  on  that  of  having  sent 
the  matter  to  the  wrong  tribunal,  and 
other  irregularities.  The  question  is  now 
before  the  Council  of  State,  and,  if  I  am 
not  misinformed,  an  almost  immediate  de- 
cision may  be  expected.  When  that  de- 
cision has  been  given,  we  may  bo  able  to 
see  our  way  more  clearly.  We  shall  press 
if  necessary,  for  all  reasonable  speed ;  we 
shall  continue  carefully  and  anxiously  to 
watch  the  case.  It  is  for  the  owners  to 
defend  themselves  before  the  proper  tribu- 
nals, and,  beyond  watching  the  case  and 
protesting  against  such  an  amount  of  delay 
as  may  have  the  effect  of  defeating  the 
ends  of  justice,  I  do  not  see,  as  at  present 
advised,  and  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  interfere.  At 
the  same  time  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
what  we  may  do  under  the  pressure  of  a 
state  of  things  which  has  not  occurred. 

Mb.  WHALLET  thought  the  argument 
of  the  noble  Lord  unanswerable  and  con- 
clusive ;  but  the  result  of  the  whole  would 
be  that  the  mercantile  community  would 
materially  suffer. 

Motion,  by  leave,  toUhdravm, 
Committee  deferred  till  To-morrow, 

FOREIGN  DBOORATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LABOUCHERE  said,  he  would 
beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Whether  Lord  Claren- 
don's regulations  issued  by  direction  of 
Her  Majesty,  which  forbid  British  subjects 
to  accept  a  Foreign  Order  "  without  pre- 
viously having  obtained  Her  Majesty's 
permission  to  that  effect,  signed  by  a 
Warrant  under  Her  Royal  Sign  Manual," 
and  which  lay  down  as  an  absolute  rule 
that— 

**  Saoh  permission  shall  not  be  granted  to  any 
snbject  of  Her  Majesty  unless  the  Foreign  Order 
shall  have  been  conferred  in  consequence  of  active 
and  distinguished  serrioe  before  an  enemj,  either 
at  sea  or  in  the  field,  or  unless  he  shall  have  been 
aotivel J  or  entirely  employed  beyond  Her  Majesty's 
Dominions,  in  the  service  of  the  Sovereign  by 
whom  the  Order  is  conferred/' 

had  been  revoked  ;  and  if  they  have  not 
been  revoked,  why  gentlemen  whose  ser- 
vices are  limited  to  oarying,  at  the  publio 
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cost,  an  English  Order  |o  a  Continental 
Sovereign,  are  allowed  to  accept  and  wear 
a  Foreign  Decoration  ? 

LoBD  STANLEY  said,  that  the  regu- 
lations from  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
quoted,  issued  by  Lord  Clarendon  bj  direc- 
tion of  Her  Majesty,  had  not  been  revoked  ; 
but  he  found  it  on  record  in  the  Office  that 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  Claren- 
don, and  as  was  stated,  at  the  desire  of 
Her  Majesty,  those  rules  were  generally 
and  prospectively  dispensed  with  in  the 
case  of  that  very  limited  class  of  persons 
who  were  referred  to  in  the  hon.  Member's 
Question.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  was  not  at 
that  time  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Advisers, 
and  he  therefore  had  only  to  state  the  fact. 
Of  course  he  need  not  say  that  it  was 
entirely  within  Her  Majesty's  power  to 
dispense  with  the  observance  of  any  rule 
of  this  kind  in  any  such  case  as  she  might 
think  fit.  With  regard  to  the  limitation  of 
the  acceptance  to  the  Heads  of  Missions, 
that,  as  he  understood^  was  always  contem- 
plated. 

THE  ADMIRALTY  COURT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BOU  VERIE  asked.  What  arrange- 
ment  is  proposed  to  be  made  respecting 
the  Judgeship  and  business  in  the  Admi- 
ralty Court  ? 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  believed  that  it  was  not 
intended  to  hand  over  the  business  of  the 
Admiralty  Court  to  the  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Probate.  An  offer  of  the  Judgeship  had 
been  made  to  an  eminent  individual,  but 
he  believed  that  no  answer  had  as  yet 
been  received. 

Mb.  BOUVERIE  wished  to  know  who- 
ther  the  offer  was  accompanied  by  a  condi- 
tion that  in  case  any  alteration  was  made 
by  Parliament  no  claim  for  compensation 
could  be  entertained  ? 

Thb  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No  doubt  the  offer  has  been  made 
with  requisite  discretion. 

THE  DANUBIAN  PRINCIPALITIES- 
PERSECUTION  OF  JEWS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  Alderman  SALOMONS  said,  he 
would  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yernment  has  received  official  information 
of  further  attacks  on  the  Jews  in  the  Princi- 
palities ;  and  especially,  whether  the  reports 
of  recent  acts  of  violence,  such  as  throwing 
them  into  the  Danube,  and  other  atrocities, 
are  true  ;  and,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
Ternment  will  still  continue  their  generous ' 
Mr.  Labouohere 


efforts  to  induce  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment to  prevent  such  outrages  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  the  only  infor- 
mation which  he  had  relative  to  outrages 
committed  upon  the  Jewish  community  in 
Moldavia  of  a  later  date  than  that  which 
he  had  already  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  was  contained  in  a  telegram  from 
Mr.  Greene,  at  Bucharest,  dated  the  15th, 
and  the  effect  of  that  telegram  was  that 
in  the  course  of  the  expulsion  of  these  un- 
fortunate people  across  the  Danube — it  was 
not  stated  by  whom  they  were  eipelled — 
ten  were  thrown  overboard,  two  of  whom 
were  drowned.  Mr.  Greene  would  have 
set  out  to  remonstrate  with  the  Prince 
against  these  acts  of  barbarity,  but  for  the 
circumstance  that  the  Prince  himself  was 
expected  to  return  to  Bucharest  within  a 
few  days.  He  (Lord  Stanley)  expected, 
therefore,  that  he  would  have  more  infor- 
mation in  the  course  of  a  few  days  on  the 
subject.  With  regard  to  the  second  Ques- 
tion, it  was  almost  a  matter  of  course. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  would  exercise 
all  the  influence  which  it  possessed  to  put 
an  end  to  these  discreditable  transactions. 

IRELAND— HABEAS  CORPUS 
SUSPENSION  ACT.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLAKE  said,  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  there 
be  any  trnth  in  the  report  very  current  io 
Dublin  that  some  of  the  untried  prisoners 
detained  in  Mountjoy  Prison  under  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  have  been 
removed  to  the  District  Lunatic  Asylnms  ! 

Lord  NAAS  said,  it  was  quite  true 
that  two  prisoners  who  were  imprisoned  in 
Mountjoy  Prison,  under  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant's warrant,  had  been  removed  to  tbe 
Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum.  He  had  made 
very  careful  inquiry  into  both  cases,  and 
found  in  the  case  of  one  of  them,  that  there 
was  no  doubt  he  was  suffering  under  delu- 
sions, and  in  the  case  of  the  other,  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  he  had  been 
feigning  madness.  In  such  cases  it  was 
the  practice  to  hand  the  prisoners  over  to 
the  custody  of  their  friends  ;  but  in  these 
two  instances  the  men  had  been  removed 
to  the  lunatic  asylums  because  they  had  no 
friends  capable  of  taking  care  of  them. 

CASE   OF  THE  "ARKADL" 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  LATARD  said  he  would  beg  to  ask 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  he  has  received  the  Opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  with  regard 
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to  the  proceedings  of  the  Arkadt,  a  Greek 
blockade  runner  which  fired  into  a  Turkish 
cruizer,  and  which  carries  on  its  operations 
as  an  armed  vessel  of  war ;  and  whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  state  that  opinion  ; 
and,  whether  it  be  true  that  two  other 
blockade  runners,  similarly  armed  and  con- 
structed in  this  country,  are  now  employed 
in  conveying  men,  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
and  provisions,  between  the  ports  of  Greece 
and  Crete  under  the  protection  of  the 
Greek  Government  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said,  that  as  it  gene- 
rally happened  in  cases  of  this  kind,  and 
as  was  especially  the  case  in  the  contest 
now  going  on  between  Turkey  and  Crete, 
there  were  two  versions  of  what  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  Arkadi  which  did  not  at  all 
agree  ;  but,  putting  those  two  versions  to- 
gether, and  taking  the  report  of  one  of  our 
Consuls,  who  was  in  a  position  to  obtain  in- 
formation, he  (Lord  Stanley)  believed  that 
what  had  happened,  though  he  could  not 
absolutely  vouch  for  it,  was  something  of 
this  kind.  The  blockade  runner,  the 
Arkadi^  on  returning  from  one  of  her  trips, 
was  chased  by  a  Turkish  cruizer.  She 
fired  upon  that  Turkish  cruizer,  and  in  so 
doing  she  undoubtedly  committed  a  viola- 
tion of  International  Law.  Then  the  story 
went  on  to  say — and  it  seemed  not  unlikely 
— that  in  the  ardour  of  the  pursuit  the 
Turkish  cruizer,  not  perhaps  knowingly, 
followed  the  Arkadi  into  Greek  waters, 
where,  of  course,  she  had  no  right  to  con- 
tinue the  pursuit.  He  would  not  under- 
take to  vouch  for  the  absolute  accuracy  of 
this  statement ;  but  if  it  were  correct  a 
violation  of  International  Law  had  been 
committed  on  both  sides.  With  regard  to 
the  Opinion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown,  he  did  not  think  he  ought  to 
produce  it ;  but  he  might  inform  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take  any 
action  upon  the  matter.  With  regard  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  Question,  as  to  there 
being  two  other  blockade  runners  similarly 
armed  and  employed,  he  was  not  able  to 
say  whether  that  was  the  case.  He  had 
heard  of  the  arrival  at  the  Pirseus  of  two 
other  vessels,  one  called  the  Owl  and 
the  other  the  Hornet,  and  he  believed  those 
vessels  were  intended  for  similar  service,  but 
he  was  not  aware  of  any  acts  having  been 
done  by  them  which  would  have  justified 
their  detention  while  in  this  country,  or 
any  interference  with  them  as  matters  at 
present  stood. 

Mr.  LATARD    would  like   to  know 


whether  blockade  runners  so  armed  and 
firing  would  not  be  committing  an  act  of 
piracy,  and  whether  the  blockading  vessels 
wore  not  entitled  to  follow  a  piratical  ship 
into  any  waters  ? 

Lord  STANLEY  said  he  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  question  off-hand  ;  he 
was  inclined  to  think  a  ship's  captain  was 
not  justified  in  acting  as  the  hon.  Member 
had  described. 

PURCHASES  AT  THE  PARIS 
EXHIBITION.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  LAYARD  said,  he  would  beg  to 
ask  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  he  is  prepared  to  act  upon  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  advisability  of  making 
purchases  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the 
Museum  of  South  Kensington  and  other 
Museums  in  connection  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  not  opposed  to  the  principle  in- 
volved in  the  recommendation  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  re- 
ferred. The  Report  of  that  Committee 
had  only  just  been  placed  in  their  hands, 
and  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  that  suffi- 
cient consideration  to  the  circumstances 
and  conditions  connected  with  the  pur- 
chases which  might  be  required. 

NAVAL  SQUADRON  (WEST  COAST  OF 
AFRICA).— RESOLUTION. 

Sir  HERVEY  BRUCE  rose  to  move 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Naval  Squad- 
ron on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as  it  has 
hitherto  been  placed,  is  no  longer  expe- 
dient. He  used  the  words  ''as  it  has 
hitherto  been  placed,"  because  he  hoped 
some  alteration  would  be  made  in  the  ar- 
rangements respecting  the  squadron,  so  as 
to  le'ssen  the  sacrifice  at  present  going  on. 
The  continuance  of  the  squadron  might  be 
supported  on  two  sentimental  grounds- 
one,  the  knightly  chivalry  of  England,  the 
other  the  claims  of  humanity.  But  when 
English  prisoners  were  confined  in  Abyssi- 
nian dungeons,  notwithstanding  our  re* 
monstrances,  and  when  Denmark  had  been 
robbed  in  defiance  of  England's  guarantee, 
without  our  interference,  all  must  admit 
that  the  days  of  our  acting  on  grounds  of 
knightly  chivalry  had  passed.  If,  then,  in 
these  cases  we  had  not  been  prompted  to 
draw  the  sword,  why  should  we  be  induced 
to  do  SO  by  the  aentimental  idea  that  we 
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Bhould  be  thereby  oonferriog  benefit  on  the 
African  races  ?  But  he  contended  beyond 
this  that  the  good  results  pleaded  for  were 
completely  visionary,  and  that  the  squa- 
dron could  not  be  maintained  even  on 
grounds  of  humanity,  for  the  Returns 
showed  that  numbers  on  numbers  of  slaves 
were  drowned  in  consequence  of  the  efforts 
made  to  rescue  them.  The  Spanish 
Chambers  agreed  that  our  method  of  sup- 
pression was  not  the  right  one,  and  he 
could  quote  opinions  of  competent  English- 
men to  the  same  effect.  In  1865  the 
present  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  quoted  the  opinion  of  Commodore 
Wilmot,  to  the  effect  that  the  results 
obtained  by  the  squadron  were  not  worth 
the  cost.  In  the  same  year  the  present 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  said — 

*'  I  do  not  wlah  to  oonoeal  m  j  opinion  that  if 
the  people  of  this  country  knew  what  has  been 
and  what  is  the  waste,  I  do  not  Bay  of  money 
merely,  but  of  what  is  much  more  importance — 
valuable  lives — on  that  coast,  that  Afidcan  squa- 
dron would*  very  shortly  be  numbered  with  the 
things  of  the  past." — [3  Eamard,  clzxvii.  550.] 

He  could  quote  many  other  opinions  upon 
the  subject,  none  of  which  expressed  satis* 
faction  with  the  squadron  as  it  at  present 
existed.  The  Committee  which  bad  in- 
quired into  the  subject  reported  that  it 
was  not  proper  immediately  to  withdraw 
the  fleet ;  it  did  not  speak  with  respect  to 
its  value.  Many  points  of  interest  were 
touched  on  by  the  witnesses  who  gave 
evidence  before  it.  Sir  Frederick  Grey 
showed  that  no  ships  besides  ours  were  to 
be  found  there,  so  that  international  obliga- 
tions did  not  require  us  to  keep  the  squa- 
dron up.  The  same  witness  affirmed  that 
if  the  Spanish  Government  was  in  earnest 
about  suppressing  the  importation  of  slaves 
in  Cuba  there  would  be  an  end  of  the  slave 
trade,  and  that  the  squadron  was  no  pro- 
tection to  our  own  legitimate  trade  on 
the  coast.  Captain  Wiseman  stated  that 
wherever  British  ships  were  found  to  fall 
back  upon,  there  British  subjects  would 
get  into  trouble.  Captain  Wiseman  said 
that  it  was  difficult  to  keep  up  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  crews,  and  that  their  health 
was  extremely  bad.  He  also  expressed  an 
opinion  that  the  same  ship  should  not  be 
more  than  two  years  on  that  station.  Yet, 
in  the  face  of  that  opinion,  the  same  vessels 
were  continued  on  the  station  for  three, 
four,  five,  five,  and  even  six  years.  Cap- 
tain Wiseman  expressed  an  opinion  that  as 
long  as  the  demand  for  slaves  existed  in 
Cuba  the  trade  would  be  kept  up,     Com- 
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modore  Hornby  stated  that  he  heard  at 
the  Congo  that  the  slave  trade  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  in  consequence  of  the 
difficulty  of  landing  the  slaves  in  Cuba. 
With  regard  to  the  expense,  he  (Sir 
Hervey  Bruce)  believed  he  should  under- 
state the  expense  of  keeping  up  the  slave 
squadron  at  £1,000,000  a  year.  If,  how- 
ever, it  were  only  £500,000  it  would  be 
too  much,  because,  in  addition  to  the  ex« 
penditure,  it  involved  a  drain  upon  the 
best  blood  of  the  country.  Out  of  15,000 
persons  engaged  in  putting  down  the  traffic 
from  1855  to  1865  not  less  than  1,157 
were  dead  or  had  been  invalided  during 
those  fifteen  years'.  There  was  an  item 
for  prize  money,  but  he  believed  this 
did  not  arise  from  the  sale  of  the  prizes, 
but  was  money  coming  from  the  English 
Exchequer.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  short 
list  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  blockade. 
The  Bspoir  went  out  in  November,  1864, 
and  was  still  there.  The  Torch  went  out 
in  March,  1865.  The  Inf>e$tigakn'  went 
out  in  February,  1862,  and  every  one 
knew  the  number  of  deaths  in  that  ilUfated 
ship  on  that  pestilential  coast.  The  /Snipe 
went  out  in  September,  1863,  and  only 
returned  two  days  ago,  having  been  out 
four  years.  The  Banger  went  out  in 
1864,  and  had  been  upwards  of  three 
years  on  the  coast.  He  wished  to  know 
whether,  if  the  Admiralty  could  not  find 
new  ships  to  send  out,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  change  the  men  and  officers. 
It  would  be  a  great  relief  also  if  the  vessels 
were  allowed  to  run  down  the  coast  now 
and  then.  It  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  the  crews,  and  the  Native  chiefs 
were  much  more  afraid  of  a  cruiser  so  em- 
ployed than  of  stationary  vessels,  which 
might  be  evaded  during  darkness  or  fog. 
An  interesting  debate  took  place  in  the 
Spanish  Chambers  last  year  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  slave  trade.  A  feeling  appeared 
to  prevail  that  it  was  degrading  to  have 
this  blot  on  the  character  of  the  country ; 
but  the  debate  could  not  be  read  by  Eng- 
lishmen without  seeing  what  dupes  they 
had  been  in  wasting  their  blood  and  trea- 
sure in  adopting  such  useless  means  of 
putting  down  the  traffic.  It  also  appeared 
from  this  debate  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  United  States  had  changed 
the  whole  face  of  the  question  in  Cuba. 
He  thought  he  had  quoted  enough  to  show 
that  the  opinion  of  the  Spanish  Assembly 
was  that  the  slave  trade  could  only  be  put 
down  by  taking  care  that  slaves  should 
not  be  admitted  into  Cubfti  for  where  a 
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demand  existed  for  Blaves  there  the  demand 
would  be  supplied,  and  no  increase  of  the 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  no 
expenditure  of  money,  would  prefent  the 
admission  of  slaves  into  Cuba. 

Admiral  WALGOTT  seconded  the 
Motion.  He  said  that  no  man  in  the 
world  had  a  greater  detestation  of  the 
horrible  traffic  in  slaves  than  himself,  which 
he  had  imbibed  in  the  earliest  jears  of  his 
life  when  a  young  midshipman — the  ship  in 
in  which  he  then  was  being  stationed  in  the 
West  Indies  ;  and  he  expressed  his  regret 
for  the  many  able  officers  and  seamen  who 
had  been  sacrificed  in  the  service  of  the 
squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  At 
the  early  time  of  which  he  spoke  the  slaves 
were  brought  from  Africa  for  the  supply 
of  the  several  British  West  India  Islands 
in  ships  belonging  to  owners  both  from 
Bristol  and  Liverpool,  and  were  properly 
taken  care  of  in  regard  to  cleanliness  and 
health,  the  ships  being  constructed  of  a 
heighth  between  decks  to  avoid  mutilation 
of  their  limbs,  and,  when  landed,  were  in 
a  condition  to  secure  a  ready  purchase  at 
a  high  price ;  and,  though  he  was  very  far 
from  giving  any  credit  to  the  men  who 
accumulated  fortunes  from  so  deplorable  a 
traffic,  still  he  was  bound  to  say  that  much. 
He  was  afterwards  again  employed  on  the 
West  India  Station,  then  in  command  of 
the  Tyne  frigate  ;  this  was  in  the  years 
1821-2-3,  the  traffic  in  slaves  being  then 
abolished  in  the  islands,  and  it  carried 
comfort  to  his  heart  to  see  their  condition 
to  what  it  had  been  when  formerly  on  that 
station.  No  longer  were  parents  sold  from 
their  offspring,  when  of  higher  value,  from 
estate  to  estate ;  greater  humanity  and 
morality,  and  religion  were  observed  and 
instilled.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Wilberforoe, 
to  his  honour  be  it  spoken,  by  persevering 
efforts  in  this  House,  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  all  the 
British  Colonies  at  an  expense  to  this  coun- 
try of  £20,000,000  for  compensation  to 
their  owners.  He  had  known,  from  time 
to  time,  many  officers  in  the  service  of  the 
squadron  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  how- 
ever reluctant  they  might  be  to  be  em- 
ployed on  that  service,  yet  officers  in 
the  navy  felt  that  the  discharge  of  their 
duty  was  paramount  to  every  other  oon- 
sideration,  find  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty  they  were  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
their  lives.  After  being  three  or  four 
years  on  the  Coast  of  Africa  employed  for 
the  suppression  of  slavery  carried  on  by 
Brazilian  and  Spanish  vesaek^  fast  in  apeed^ 


of  contracted  tonnage,  and  low  heighth  be* 
tween  decks,  the  slaves,  both  men,  women, 
and  children,  were  huddled  together  with- 
out regard  either  to  sex  or  decency  of 
any  kind  common  to  nature's  exigencies, 
and  on  arrival  at  the  isle  of  Cuba  were  fre- 
quently so  mutilated  from  absence  of  stand* 
ing  room,  absence  of  air  and  cleanliness 
befitting  their  condition  as  scarcely  to  be 
saleable  ;  but  he  often  had  heard  the  ob- 
servation that  if  one  slave  out  of  three 
realised  a  remunerative  price,  the  risk  in- 
curred and  the  loss  sustained  by  the  sale 
of  the  remainder  was  covered.  These 
naval  officers,  employed  for  its  suppres- 
sion, returned  to  England,  if  happily  they 
survived,  in  very  many  instances  so  broken 
in  health,  that  small  is  the  hope  that  they 
again  shall  be  in  a  condition  to  reach 
any  higher  rank  in  their  profession.  He 
often  had  pressed  in  this  House  upon  the 
Admiralty  the  necessity  of  shortening  the 
usual  period  of  service  on  the  coast  of 
Africa.  He  corroborated  much  that  had 
been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  who  pre- 
ceded lym,  and  he,  if  possibly  it  could  be 
avoided,  considered  two  years  too  long ; 
he  considered  eighteen  months  quite  long 
enough ;  and  he  hoped  this  debate  would 
not  terminate,  as  he  firmly  believed  it  would 
not,  without  an  intimation  from  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or  some  other 
Member  of  the  Board,  that  their  determi- 
nation was  to  limit  the  term  of  service  on 
the  Coast  of  Africa  to  eighteen  months. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Naval 
Squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as 
it  has  hitherto  been  placed,  is  no  longer 
expedient." — (>StV  Hervey  Bruce.) 

Mb.  LABOUCHERE  said,  there  were 
two  questions  before  the  House  —  first, 
whether  ships  should  remain  so  long  on  the 
Coast  of  Africa,  and,  secondly,  whether 
the  squadron  itself  should  be  done  away 
with  ?  With  respect  to  the  first,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  was  agreed  that  three 
years  were  too  long  to  be  on  that  station, 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  agree  to  that  portion  of  the  Resolu- 
tion. As  regarded  doing  away  with  the 
squadron  altogether,  it  was  to  be  hoped 
that  would  not  take  place  till  the  Spaniards 
and  Cubans  carried  out  the  good  intentions 
of  which  so  much  had  been  heard.  He 
had  been  several  times  in  Cuba,  and  knew 
something  of  the  present  slave  system 
there.  If  the  Cuban  slaveholders  gave  up 
slavery  they  would  lose  a  great  deal  of 
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money.  They  had  Tery  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  free  labour,  and  they  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  do  away  with  slave 
labour  on  which  depended  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  cultivating  their  plantations.  If 
the  squadron  were  withdrawn  anybody 
who  did  not  care  about  how  he  made  his 
money  would  immediately  run  a  cargo  of 
slaves  for  Cuba,  and  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  dispose  of  them.  There 
was  a  great  difference  between  slavery  in 
Cuba  and  in  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica. In  Cuba  there  were  hardly  any 
women  slaves,  so  that  there  was  no  in- 
crease. In  ten  or  twelve  years  it  was 
calculated  the  state  of  things  must  cease. 
It  was  therefore  of  great  importance  that 
in  the  meantime  the  squadron  should  be 
maintained. 

Mb.  KINNAIRD  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  who  introduced  the  subject. 
He  deeply  lamented  the  sufferings  of  the 
officers  and  men  belonging  to  the  squadron, 
whose  loss  amounted  to  10  per  cent  on  the 
navy,  the  mortality  in  India  being  much 
less,  or  8|  per  cent.  He  hoped  the  result 
of  the  debate  would  be  to  induce  the  Ad- 
miralty to  lessen  the  term  of  service  on  the 
coast,  and  that  the  mortality  would  be 
diminished.  It  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  and  weakness,  now  that  success  in 
putting  down  the  slave  trade  had  almost 
been  achieved,  to  withdraw  the  squadron. 
Spain  had  violated  every  treaty  on  the 
subject,  and  if  we  relaxed  our  exertions, 
the  effect  would  be  to  re-open  the  slave 
trade  with  ten  times  greater  vigour  than 
ever.  The  Government,  he  hoped,  would 
also  persevere  in  that  policy,  to  the  success 
of  which  the  late  Lord  Palmerston  had 
devoted  a  long  life,  and  the  fruits  of  which 
they  might  soon  enjoy. 

Sib  T.  F.  BUXTON  said,  he  thought 
the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member  pointed  to 
the  relaxation  or  the  abandonment  of  the 
squadron.  The  misery  of  being  kept  upon 
that  blockade  was  most  severe  ;  but  he 
thought  that  it  might  be  greatly  lessened 
by  proper  care  on  the  part  of  the  Admiralty. 
If  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  only  went 
to  the  extent  of  suggesting  that  a  few  small 
swift  steamers  would  do  the  work  better 
than  the  nineteen  large  vessels  with  their 
great  force  of  men  which  were  now  kept 
upon  that  station,  he  should  agree  that  it 
was  most  advisable  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment, which  would  prevent  the  loss  of 
many  lives  and  of  much  money,  should  be 
adopted  ;  but  if  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
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Member  was  to  urge  upon  the  House  the 
advisability  of  giving  up  our  endeavours 
to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  he  should 
certainly  offer  his  strenuous  opposition 
to  it.  There  was  this  peculiarity  about 
the  slave  trade  —  that  if  the  trade  was 
kept  under  for  two  or  three  years  it 
would  entirely  die  out,  in  consequence  of 
the  Native  chiefs  and  the  half-castes,  by 
whom  it  was  chiefly  conducted,  being 
forced  to  adopt  more  legitimate  trades.  It 
appeared  from  a  Return  which  had  been 
presented  to  that  House,  that  during  the 
past  year  only  two  ships,  having  on  board 
three  negroes  were  captured,  which  was 
an  evidence  of  the  success  we  had  met 
with  in  putting  down  this  trade.  If  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  merely  went 
to  the  extent  of  impressing  upon  the  Admi- 
ralty the  necessity  of  making  some  altera- 
tion in  the  condition  of  the  squadron  on 
this  station,  he  should  give  it  his  most 
hearty  support. 

Sib  JOHN  HAT,  in  the  absence  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  concurred 
with  an  hon.  Member  who  had  spoken,  (Mr. 
Kinnaird)  that  it  was  undesirable  that  we 
should  take  a  lesson  in  suppressing  the  slave 
trade  from  the  Spaniards  or  the  Governors 
of  Cuba.  He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  sufferings  of  the  squa- 
dron on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  were  not 
so  severe  as  had  been  represented.  It  was 
true  that  certain  ships  had  been  a  long 
time  on  the  coast,  because  they  were 
suitable  for  the  service ;  but  their  crews 
had  been  relieved  at  the  usual  time.  Even 
the  Ranger  was  now  on  the  point  of  being 
relieved.  He  admitted  that  her  period  of 
service  was  too  long,  and  the  Admiralty 
had  taken  steps  to  ensure  the  relief  of 
cruizers  for  the  future  after  two  years' 
service.  The  reason  why  the  service  had 
been  more  arduous  during  1866  than  in 
previous  years,  was  because  the  class  of 
ships  for  the  service  did  not  at  present 
exist,  and  therefore  it  had  been  necessary 
to  reduce  the  number  of  cruisers  and 
slightly  increase  the  length  of  service  till 
ships  were  got  ready  for  reliefs.  At  pre- 
sent there  were  seventeen  vessels  on  the 
West  Coast.  The  Bristol  flag  ship,  two 
stationary  store  ships,  one  steam  store 
ship,  two  vessels  at  Lagos — the  Investi- 
gator and  Hardy — of  which  the  crew  of 
the  first  had  been  relieved,  and  the  Hardy 
had  been  sold  to  the  Government  of  Lagos 
—four  cruizers  on  the  Bights  division  of 
the  coast,  and  five  on  the  Southern  divi- 
sion.   The  slaye  trade  in  the  Bights  of 
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Biafra  and  Benin  had  been  so  far  sup* 
pressed  that  the  commodore  thought  it 
unnecessary  to  maintain  any  cruisers  on 
that  division,  and  had  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  Southern  division,  where 
there  was  some  likelihood  the  trade  would 
be  carried  on.  Ten  vessels  were  now 
omizing,  as  against  twenty-fonr  previous 
to  the  Eussian  War,  when  the  French  con- 
tingent made  the  number  up  to  fifty  sailing 
ships.  It  was  true  that  those  ten  vessels 
were  steamers  ;  that  in  some  degree  dimi- 
nished the  disproportion  of  the  present 
force ;  but  the  Admiralty  had  sent  out  a 
much  larger  vessel  than  was  necessary,  on 
account  of  the  dearth  of  gunboats,  and  the 
Speedwell  and  the  Lee  were  now  commis- 
sioned, and  were  on  the  point  of  going  out 
to  the  coast  to  relieve  three  ships  which 
had  now  been  over  two  years  on  the  sta- 
tion. It  was  the  intention  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, as  soon  as  ships  could  be  launched 
and  got  ready,  to  reinforce  the  West  Coast 
squadron  up  to  the  proper  amount  of 
fourteen,  and  reduce  the  period  of  service 
under  two  years.  The  sudden  amount  of 
sickness  in  the  squadron  in  1865  was  due 
to  disease  breaking  out  on  board  the  larger 
ships  of  the  squadron,  and  not  on  the 
gunboats,  which  had  remained  as  healthy 
as  usual.  Orders  had,  however,  been  given 
to  break  up  the  /m,  a  vessel  which  had 
been  used  for  some  years  as  receiving  ship 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  which  had  become 
regularly  impregnated  with  the  yellow 
fever,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  such 
precautions  would  render  the  recurrence  of 
these  periodical  attacks  of  sickness  less  and 
less  severe.  The  commodore,  too,  attri- 
buted the  sickness  to  some  extent  to  the 
want  of  excitement  on  the  coast.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  activity  which  had  been 
displayed  by  the  commodore  and  officers  on 
the  station  had  led  almost  to  the  entire 
suppression  of  the  slave  trade ;  but  still 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  sup- 
pression of  the  slave  trade  was  the  only 
duty  that  the  squadron  had  to  perform. 
It  was  necessary  that  we  should  have 
some  ships — four  at  least — in  order  to 
protect  the  legitimate  commerce  on  the 
coast,  which  year  by  year  was  increasing 
in  maffoitude  and  importance.  He  trusted 
that  the  necessity  for  the  employment  of 
those  ships  in  any  other  way  would  before 
long  disappear,  because  there  could  be  no 


doubt  that  the  service  was  one  demoralizing 
alike  to  officers  and  men,  and  when  it  at 
length  became  suppressed,  he  trusted  that 
it  would  be  recorded  that  its  suppresEion 
was  due,  not  only  to  the  persistence  of 
this  country,  but  also  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  exertions  of  Her  Majesty's  Navy. 

Ma.  CHILDERS  said,  while  he  con- 
curred in  much  that  had  fallen  from  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  he  could  not 
reconcile  all  his  statements.  If  the  officers 
and  men  on  the  coast  were  dyine  of  ennui 
already,  and  four  vessels  were  all  that  were 
required  for  the  protection  of  our  com- 
merce, he  could  not  understand  why  it  was 
desirable  to  employ  fourteen  vessels  on 
the  service,  although  no  one  could  reason- 
ably object  to  an  increase  in  the  squa- 
dron, if  that  increase  was  due  to  the  neces- 
sity of  affording  additional  protection  to  our 
commerce  or  giving  more  relief  to  those  of 
our  countrymen  engaged  in  service  on  the 
station. 

Mb.  HADFIELD  said,  he  approved  the 
expenditure  made  on  this  service,  and  be- 
lieved that  in  Cuba  the  authorities  would 
ultimately  be  forced  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  United  States,  as  it  was  impossible 
Spain  could  long  endure  the  shame  and 
disgrace  of  being  the  only  country  in  the 
world  to  tolerate  this  abominable  traffic. 

Sib  J.  CLARKE  JBRYOISE  thought 
the  remarks  made  with  respect  to  yellow 
fever  deserved  the  most  earnest  considera- 
tion of  the  Government. 

Mb.  Aldebman  LUSE  thought  that 
they  ought  to  begin  to  think  of  reducing 
the  forces  they  kept  up  in  unhealthy 
places.  He  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  begin  to  take  into  consideration  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  maintaining 
so  large  a  staff  on  the  African  coast. 

Sib  HERVEY  BRUCE  thought  the 
answer  which  had  been  giveM  to  him  on 
the  part  of  the  Gk)vemment  sufficiently 
justified  him  in  having  brought  the  matter 
forward. 

Motion,  by  leave,  mthdra%on. 

Captain  VIVIAN  was  about  to  call 
attention  to  the  services  of  the  Troops  in 
New  Zealand,  when — 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40  Mem- 
bers not  being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  Eight  o'clock. 
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June  24^  428 


Blackwater  Bridge 

( Jfi-.  DodtOHf  Lord  Naoi,  Mr.  BwU) 
e.  Read  2^  •  June  19  [BiU  156] 

Committee*;  Report /wiitf 24 

Read  8*>  • /tin*  25 
I  Read  1»*  {The  Earl  of  Devon)  Jwm95 

Read  2»  •  Julg  4  (No.  178) 

Gommittee  * ;  Report  Julg  9 

Reads** /m^H  _         .^ 

Royal  Assent  Jdg  15       [80  &  81  Fset «.  57] 

Bl^ke,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Wat&rford  Oitf 
Ireland— Habeas  Gorpus  Suspension  Act,  2072 
Supply— Board  of  Fisheries  (Scotland),  1904 

Bonham-Caktbr,  Mr.  J.,  Winehoetor 
Representation  of  the  People,  Gomm.  eL  88, 
295 ;  CK&i.  d^  Ameodk  811 
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BoFfSBiB,  Bt.  Hon.  E.  P.,  Etlmamock,  f[c. 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  2071 
Na?al  RoTiew,  The,  1627 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office,  1623 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  81, 

528 ;  add.  el,  1004, 1107, 1203 ;  Schedule  B, 

1281 ;  Consid.  add.  d.  1452,  1454 ;  el.  29, 

1461 
Trades   Union    Commission    Aoi   Eiiension, 

Comm.  1404 
Uniformity  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  €di,  cL 

963 

BowTBR,  Sir  Q.,  Lundaik 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholie  Relief 

Acts,  Comm.  487 
Representation  of  tiie  People,  Comm.  d.  15, 

34»37 

BbadTi  Mr.  J.,  Leittim  Co. 

County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  cf.S^, 

«    1914 

District  Lunatic  Asylums  Officers  (Ireland), 
1914 

Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 584 

Prison  Ministers  Act,  1768 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  tH.  A,  618; 
cM.  cL  1021, 1026,  1032 

Supply— Agricultural  StatisHes,  1906 

Vaccination,  8R.  651 

Bbbr,  ITr.  W.  B.,  Sishtan 

Armf— Captain  Jervis  and  the  Simla  Court 

Martial,  606,  607 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comnu  el,  36, 

994 
<•  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2068 

Bridg«8  (Xreland)  BiU 

(Mr.  Soliciior  General  for  Ireland^  Lord  Naa$) 

c.  Read  3«»  •  June  18  [BiU  195] 

I.  Read  1' •  (The Earl  of  Belmore)  June  20 

Read  2*  •  JwM  25  (No.  164) 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  27 

Read  3*  *  Jtme  28 

Royal  Assent /Miy  15        [30  ds  31  Ftef.  e.  50] 

Bbioht,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 
Parliament —- Members'  Seats  in  the  House, 

164 ;— Public  Business,  777 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  15,24, 

27 ;  <?/.  29,  179,  180,  200,  225 ;  el.  31,  271. 

273,  281,  285,  287,  288,  611  ;   d.  36,  292 ; 

d.  40,  437.  459,  461,  473  ;  d.  43, 518  ;  add. 

d.  694,  702,  788,  826,  864,  885,  886,  890, 

993,1090,1114;  SR.  1550 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  105 
Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  3R. 

85 


Britigh  WMte  Herring  Fishery  BiU 

(The  Duke  of  Richmond) 

e.  Committee  • ;  Report  June  20       [BUI  173] 
Considered*  June  21 
Read  3^  *  June  24 
Royal  Assent  JtUjf  15       [30  4  81  Vid.  o.  62] 


Broadmoor  Criminal  LunaHe  Aijfl%im 
Question,  Mr.  Floyer ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathomo 
Hardy/ti/y8,  1186 

Bbowks,  Lord  J,  T,,  Mayo  Co. 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm«  add.  d. 
674;  Amendt.  676 

Brown's  Charity  BiU 

(^The  Lord  President)  (No.  143) 

I,  MoTed,  '* That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2^"  (Th6 
Lord  Pretident)  June  25,  496 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ('*now")  and  insert 
("  this  Day  Six  Months  ")  (The  Earl  of 
Ro88e)\  after  short  debate,  on  Question,  That 
("  now,")  d(C. ;  Cent.  16,  Not-Cont.  48 ;  M. 
32 ;  List  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.  503;  re* 
solTed  in  the  negalhe ;  BiU  to  be  read  2*  on 
this  Day  Six  Months 

Bbucb,  Bt  Hon.  H.  A.,  Merihyr  Tydvil 
Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1317, 1346, 1348 
Ireland — Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  Motion 

for  Adjournment,  77 
Parliament— Business  of  tho  Honie,  1581 
Scotland-*Edncation,  348 
Vaeeination,  3R.  650 

Brvcb,  Sir  H.  H.,  Oolerains 
Africa— West  Coast— Naval  Squadron,  Rm^ 

2074,  2062 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  Amendt.  564 

Bruxk,  Mr.  H.»  Carlow  Co. 
Ireland— Taxation,  Res.  1314 

BxrcKiKOHAH,  Dake  of  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies) 

Adjutants  of  Volunteers,  3R.  Amendt.  1387 

Ireland — Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Retumf 
1430 

Jamaica— Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jostled— 
Mr.  Fureell,  1718 

New  Zealand— Withdrawal  of  Troops,  Motion 
for  a  Return,  1505, 1507, 1508 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), 2R.  1260, 1261 

Sale  of  Land  by  Auction,  Commont  Amondtf.  4 

Bitlleb,  Sir  E.  M.,  Siajfwdshire,  If. 
Boundary  Commissioners,  176,  266,  268 
Parliament — Morning  Sittion,  665 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  19, 

51 ;  el.  31,  534 ;  add.  d,  669 ;  Schedule  D, 

Amendt.  1289 

Banhin  Fields  Burial  Qround  Bill 

( The  Earl  of  Shafteebury) 

I.  Report  of  Lords'  Committee  *  June  18 
Committee  * ;  Report  June  20       (No.  105) 
Read3«*  June2\ 
Royal  Assent  July  15       [30  A  31  Vie^.  o.  88] 

BuBBELL,  Sir  P.,  Ntw  Shoreham 
Representation  of  the  Poople,  Coim*  (M.  d. 
672 
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BunxBy  Mr.  C.  S.,  Ihu>0r  Hamleti 
Repr«8eiktation  of  the  People,  Goxiaid.  Schedale 

BuxLisB-JoHNBTOHE,  Mr.  H.  A.,  Canter' 

hury 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  cl»  15, 36 

Buxton,  Sir  T.  P.,  £inf*8  Lynn 
.  Afrioa — West  Coast — NaTal  SqoadroD,  Res. 
2079 
Egypt— SIato  Trade  on  the  Nile,  980 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d, 
1013, 1109  ;  Gonsid.  Schedule  C,  1180 

Caibrb,  Lord 

Brown's  Charity,  2R.  499 

Court  of  Appeal  Ghanoery  (Despatch  of  Bosi- 

ness),  2R.  1434 
Court  of  Chanoerj  (OfBoers),  2R.  494 

*  Ireland — Established  Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  368,  386 

Jamaiea — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice-^ 
Blr.  Purcell,  1719 

Limerick  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt), 
Comm.  1184 

Parliament — Construction  of  the  House,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  659 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), 2R.  1259 

*  Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1982,  1988, 

1995 

CiuBsiDeE,  Dake  of  (Field  Marshal  Com- 

manding-in-Chief) 
Army  —  Transport  and  Supply  Department, 

594  ;— March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1493, 

1495 
New  Zealand<-Withdrawal  of  Troops,  Motion 

for  a  Return,  1509 

Cahpbell,  Lord 
Adjutants  of  Volunteers,  3R.  1385, 1387 
Ireland  —  Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for   Re- 
tumsy  1430, 1431 

Cahpeedowit,  Earl  of 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1830 

Candia— -see  Turkey 

CAin)LisH,  Mr.  J.,  Sunderland 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1418 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  426 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  43, 

516,  520  ;  add.  cl.  674,  795,  796,  808,  1028, 

1030, 1208 ;  Preamble,  1290 

Cantebbubt,  Archbishop  of 
Christ  Church  (Oxford)  Ordinances,  2R.  1425, 

1427 
CbnTocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1171, 1175, 1181 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  258 
.  RituaUsm— The  Royal  Commission,  125,  244, 
586,  U71,  1181 


Cape  of  Oooi  Sape^  Withdrawal   of 

Troops 
Petition  presented  ( The  Ihtke  of  MancheiUr) 
June  18,  5 ;  after  short  debate.  Petition  to 
lie  on  the  Table 

Casdioait,  Earl  of 
Army— March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1495 
Volunteers — Employment  o^  in  Ci?U  Disturb- 
ances, 759 

Casdwell,  Bight  Hon.  E.,  Oxford  CUy 
Martial  Law — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Res.  916 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  eL  15, 34, 

36,  42,  44  ;  el.  25, 177  ;  el.  36,  294 ;  el.  40, 

303  ;  Amendt.  479,  481,  485  ;  add,  el.  690 ; 

Consid.  d.  21, 1460 ;  el.  46, 1467 
Storm  Warnings,  Res.  1739 

CABiKeioN,  Hon.  G.  B.,  Wyoomhe  {Chep^ 

piny) 
Army— March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow*  1191 

Caelisle,  Bishop  of 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1176, 1179 
Oflloes  and  Oaths,  Comm.  el,  4,  Amendt.  1376 

Cabnabyon,  Earl  of 

Cape  of  Good  Hope— Withdrawal  of  Troops,  6 

Christ  Church  (Oxford)  Ordinances,  2R.  1426 

Jamaiea — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
Mr.  Purcell,  1720 

New  Zealand — ^Withdrawal  of  Troops,  Motion 
for  a  Return,  1496, 1507 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Motion  for 
Returns,  142 ;  Motion  for  a  Committee, 
Amendt.  263  ; — Construction  of  the  House, 
Motion  for  a  Committee,  653 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), 2R.  1258 

RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  2R.  1833,  1846, 
1916,  1988,  2024 

Carriers  Act  Amendment  BiU 

(Ifi*.  Bazley,  Mr.  Cornwall  Legh,  Mr.  ffilbraham 

EgerUm,  Mr,  WiUiarn  Edward  Fonter) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  reported ; 
Bill  ordered ;  read  1«  *  July  9    [BiU  243] 

Read2«.*/u2y  12 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair  "  July  15,  1614 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  *'  That,"  and  add 
"  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  two  months, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee"  {Mr, 
Dillwyn) ;  after  short  debate,  Question, 
'*  That  the  words,  dtc. ;"  put,  and  negatived ; 
words  added;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
put,  and  agreed  to ;  Committee  put  off  till 
this  day  two  months 

OaUle  Plague 
Question,  Sir  G.  Stucley  ;  Answer,  Lord  Ro- 
bert Montagu /ttiM  18, 16 ;  Question,  ViscouQt 
Enfield;   Answer,    Lord  Robert  Montagu 
Jidy  12, 1436 
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CaUU  Plague— wmt. 

Cattle,  ImporUUian  of^Order  in  Cowneil  ^Sth 
May,  1867.  Amendt.on  Ck>inmittee  of  Supplj 
June  21,  To  leave  out  from  **  That/'  and  add 
"the  Order  of  the  Privy  Oounoil  of  the  28th 
May,  1867>  respectioff  the  importation  of 
Cattle  is  expedient "  {Mr,  Ayrton),  349;  Ques- 
tion, "  That  the  words,  d(0. ; ''  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn;  Question,  Sir 
George  Stnoley  ;  Answer,  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  June  28,  666 

CaMe  Trade,  Question,  Mr.  Dodson ;  Answeri 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  Jtdy  16, 1622 

Compentaiionf&r  Slaughtered  Cattle,  Question, 
Mr.  Read ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  July  18, 1668 

Oatb,  Bt.  Hon.  S.  (Paymaster  of  the 
Forces  and  Yiee  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade),  New  Sh&reham 

Carriers  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  1614 

Limited  LiabiUty,  171 

Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  170 

Merchant  Seamen  in  Beaumaris  Gaol,  989 

Railway  Accident  at  Warrington,  1668 

Railway  Companies,  1626 

Railways  (Guards' and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation). Comm.  555  ;  cl.  i,  557 ;  add.  el,  550 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  40, 
452  ;  el.  A,  622,  624 ;  add,  el,  802, 897 

Scotland  —  Granton  and  Burntisland  Steam 
Ferries.  982 

Storm  Warnings,  426, 1188  ;  Res.  17S2 

Supply— Superannuation,  1489  ; — Coolie  Emi- 
gration, 1772 ;— Agricultural  Statistics,  1907 

CATZNDiSHyLordF.  C.«  Yorkshire,  W,B, — 
iV. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
1003, 1232 

Cavendish;  Lord  G.  H.,  Derhyahire,  iV. 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1418 

Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G.,  Usaex,  8, 
Egypt— Viceroy  of.  Visit  of  the,  665, 853 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
1205,  1207,  1208 ;   Oonsid.  add,  d,  1447 ; 
Schedule  C.  1481 ;  3R.  1595 
Weights  and  Measures,  Inspection  of,  774 

Ceyhnf^'Oovemm^t  of 

Question,  Mr.  Watkin ;  Answer,  Mr.  Adderley ; 
July  4,  988 

Chambers,  Mr.  M.,  Devonpart 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  40, 
453,  463 ;  d,  31,  530 ;  H,  A,  625  ;  add,  el, 
673,  808,  1016,  1027 
Supply — Embassy  House,  Constantinople,  1706 

Chakbbbs,  Mr.  T.,  Marylebone 
Lidia — Central  India  Prise  Money,  983 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  eL 

824 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  114 
Vaooination,  3R.  651 


Chahgellob,  The  Lobd  (Lord  Ohiojcs* 
fobd) 

Court  of  Appeal  Chancery  (Despatch  of  Busi- 
ness), 2R.  1432 

Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland),  2R.  662 

Court  of  Chancery  (Officers),  2  a.  492,  495  ; 
Comm.  d,  1,  Amendt.  764 ;  add,  d,7^S 

Ireland  —  Established  Church,  Motion  for  aU 
Address,  421 

Jamaica— Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^ 
Mr.  PurceU,  1720, 1721 

Prorogation  of  Parliament,  2R.  1660 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1934 

Salmon  Fishery  Act  (Ireland),  261 

Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  2R. 
763 

Transubstantiation,  dtc.  Declaration  Abolition, 
Comm.  1381, 1384 


Chakcellob  of  the  EzoHEaiTEB  (Right 
Hon.  B.  Disraeli),  Buckinghamshire 

Admiralty,  Court  of,  2071 

Boundary  Commissioners,  t7, 176,  267,  268 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  RepeiO,  508 

Fttlford  and  Wellstead,  Case  o(  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1161 

Ireland — Representation  of.  Res.  717,  718 

Naval  Reriew,  The,  1397,  1626 

Paris  Exhibition,  Purchases  at  the,  2074 

Parliament  —  Morning  Sittings,  664,  665  ;— 
Public  Business,  774,  779 ;)— Alteration  of 
Notices  of  Questions,  1067 ;— Business  of  the 
House,  1068,  1521,  1523,  1875,  1877;  — 
Pri?ilege— Signatures  to  a  Petition,  1125 

Postal  Conrentions,  Foreign,  1186 

Representation  of  the  People — Registration 
Clauses,  18  ;— Statistics,  609,  666 ;— Area  of 
the  New  Boroughs,  774; — Ratepaying  Clause, 
855 ;— Re-distribution  of  SeaU,  1263 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  15, 30 ; 
Amendt.  36,  42,  44,  48 ;  «2.  19,  Amendt.  51, 
52, 53  ;  el,  23,  Amendt.  %b,  54 ;  d,  24, 177 ; 
el,  29, 179,  220  ;  d,  31,  270,  281  ;  Amendt. 
522,  526,  528,  530,  531,  533,  534,  535,  636, 
610,  612  ;  d,  33,  290  ;  el  37,  301 ;  d,  40, 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  303 ;  el,  40,  430, 
437,  448,  451, 454, 466,  485  ;  el,  42,  Amendt. 
486,  508 ;  cl.  43.  521 ;  add.  d,  612  ;  d.  A, 
616,  624,  645  ;  d,  B,  647  :  add,  d,  681,  692, 
696,  702,  703, 783,  791,  793.  807,  831,  843, 
844,  868,  879,  885,  887.  890,  892 ;  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  990, 1006. 1017, 1022, 1029, 
1033,  1036.  1109,  1197,  1199,1200,1201, 
1202.  1203,  1204.  1208,  1210,  1211,  1212, 
1221, 1228, 1243, 1272. 1273. 1274;  Schedule 
A,  1280;  Schedule  B,  1281,  1282.  1283, 
1284  ;  Schedule  C,  1286 ;  Schedule  D,  1285, 
1289 ;  Preamble,  1290;  Consid.  a^.cl.  1447, 
1451, 1452, 1453  ;  d.  B,  Amendt.  1454, 1457, 
1458  ;  c2. 21. 1460  ;  el,  27, 1461  ;  d.  42, 1462; 
Schedule  F,  1475,  1476  ;  Schedule  B,  1479  ; 
Schedule  C,  1480  ;  Schedule  D,  1481 ;  3R. 
1599 

Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  17 

Representation  of  the  People  (Scotland),  1068, 
1897 

Supply— Royal  Palaces,  1683, 1687 

Telegraphic  Communication,  1512 

TesU  AboUtion  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  SR. 
85 

Yolonteer  Reyiew,  1518 
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ChttritaUo  SmiAtiimi  and  Be«iiMrti  (Ix^ 

^ftTia  Bill     (^'  SOicUor  Oenmd  pr  Ire- 
land, Mr.  AtUnniy  General  for  IrOani) 
€.  Oommittee  • :  Beport  June  21         [BOl  49] 
Considered*  June  21 
Read  8»  •/«!!«  25  .  •      ^^ 

I.Re»dl**(2%«-E<irlof  J5«ftiiof^)/im«2« 
MoTed, "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  ^"^  (The 
JEarl  of  Beknore)  July  5, 1062  ;  after  short 
debate,  BiU  read  2*  (No.  ITT) 

Oommittee  • ;  Beport  Jiffy  8 
Bead  3*  *  July  0 
Boyal  Assent  July  1$       [80  A  81  FtW.  e.  84] 

C!hfitT"M»    and    SlieeniesB   Stipendiary 
Hagiatrates  Bill  (TheEcarl cfBelmm) 

h  MoTod,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2^"  (Tha 
Earl  ofBelmare)  June  18, 1 ;  after  short  de- 
bate. BUI  read  2*  (No.  142) 
Ck>mmittee*/tind21 
Report  •  June  24 

Bead  8*  •/«!!«  25  <S?:  17?i 

«.  Read  1- • /t««  27  [BUI  211] 

Bead  2*  *  July  4 
Resolution  in  Committee*  July  6;   Report 

JiUyS 
Committee  •  ;  Report  July  8 
Considered*  July  11 
Read8°*  JvUy  12 
Rojal  Assent  July  25        [80  A  81  VieL  o.  68] 

Chittbktok,  Bight  Hon.  H.  E.  (Attorney 
General  for    Ireland),  Dublin    Vni- 

versity 

Court  of  Chancery  (Officers),  2R.  1416 

Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-oomm. 
el.  S6, 1250 ;  add.  el.  1261 ;  8R.  1011 

Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  578 

Roman  CathoUo  Churches,  Schools,  die.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  900 

Ohmtham,  Mr.  J.»  Salford 
Bepresentotion  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d. 
842,    884 ;    Schedule  B,    Amendt.    1281  ; 
Consid.  Schedule  B,  Amendt.  1470 

Chblmsfow),  Lord  (see  alio  Chawoblloe, 
the  LoBP) 

Chudxm,  Mr.  H.  C.  E.,  PonUfract 

Afk'ica— West  Coast— Natal  Squadron,  Bes. 

2082 
Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-comm. 

cl  85,  1260  ^  ,,  ^.      . 

Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of.  MoUon  for  an 
Address,  1160,  1161 

Middlesex  Registry,  Res.  80, 82 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  <x.  15, 
41 ;  eh  23,54  ;  c/.  81.  581 ;  cl.  A,  Amendt. 
621,  628 ;  add.  el.  1208 

Supply— Superannuation,  1488,  1480  ;— Non- 
conforming, Ac.  Ministers  (Ireland),  1678  ; 
— Coolie  Emigration,  1771, 1772 ; — Bounties 
on  SUtCs,  1778,  1898  ; — Mixed  Commis- 
sions, Amendt.  1900  ;—rS6r vices  in  China, 
1902  ;— Miscellaneous  Expenses,  1908 

Telegrapluo  CoaunanioatloD;  1512 


Chriflt  Church  (Oxford)  MUbmmb  BUI 

{Sir  RomdeU  Palmrr,  lfi%  (Hdekeeeer  Fmeeeue, 

Mri  W&Ham  Benry  GkMene) 
C  Oommittee  * ;  Report  June  18       [BiU  190] 
Committee*;  Beport /tm« 27 
Bead  8»  • /fm«  27  ^  _        ^      ^ 

{.Read    !••  (TKe  ArehMshop  of  CcmUmHry) 
June  28  (No.  190) 

Mo?ed,  "That  the  Bill  be  now   read   2»*' 
{The  ArehbieKop  of  Canterbury)  July  12, 
1425 ;  after  debate,  Bill  read  2« 
Committee^  July  18 
Report*  JWy  19 

Read8»*Jttry22  _ 

Royal  Assent  Auguti  12  [30  A  81  vkt  o.  76] 

Choroh  Diieipline  Aot  AmttLdnM&t  Bill 

{Mr.  WhdUey,  Mr.  Ktmard) 
c.  BiU  withdrawn  •  June  20  [Bill  124] 

Church  of  England 

Book  of  Cmmum  Prayer,  Moved,  "That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jtoty.  praying  Her  Majesty  to  give  Directions 
that  Her  Majesty's  Printers  and  the  Dele- 
gates of  the  University  Press  at  Oxford  and 
the  Syndics  of  the  University  Press  at  Cam- 
bridge should  return  to  this  House :  1.  A  List 
of  the  Alterations  from  the  Text  of  the  sealed 
Books  existing  in  the  Books  of  Common 
Prayer  as  now  issued ;  2.  The  Dates  of  such 
AlteratioDS ;  8.  The  Authority  under  which 
they  were  severally  made  "  {The  BieKop  of 
Oxford)  July  12,  1481 ;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

The  Royal  Commiition  on  Ritual,  Motion  for 
*'  an  Address  for  Copy  of  the  Commission  of 
Inquiry  into  the  difference  of  Practise  in  the 
Conduct  of  Public  Worship  in  Churches  of 
the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland" 
{The  Earl  of  Derby)  June  20,  121 ;  Motion 
agreed  to ;  Copy  of  C^unmission  laid  before 
the  House 

Question,  Earl  Granyllle ;  Answer,  The  Arch- 
bishop of  York  June  21,  248  ;  Observations, 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  June  27,  I^S^ 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Ritual  and  Conn 
vocation,  Questions,  The  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, Lord  Taunton;  Answer,  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  ;  debate  thereon /ti2y  8, 
1168 
(See  Established  Church,  Ireland) 


Church  Bates  Abolition  BiU 

{Mr.  Bardeastle,  Mr.  Baines,  Mr.  TVevelyan) 
e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  June  26         [Bill  13] 

Church  TemporalitleB  Orders  drelaad) 
Validation  Bill 

{Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Lord  Naas) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  I''  •  July  10  [BiU  267] 

Civil  Servants'  HalfHolyday 
Question,  Mr.   O'Reilly ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt 
July  1,  778 

Clancabtt,  Earl  of 
Ireland— RaUways,  853 ;— EstabUfttod  Chorob* 

Motion  for  an  Addross ,  89« 
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CLAiTBioABDiy  Harqness  of 

AdjuUnU  of  Volunteen,  SR.  1387 

Court  of  Chancery  (IreUnd),  2R.  66S 

Gal  way  Uarboor  (Composition  of  Debt),  2R. 

965;  Comm.  12^^ 
Ireland — Established  Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  411 ; — Inliind  Fisheries,  Address  for 

Returns,  1427 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,   Motion 

for  a  Committee,  264  ;— Construction  of  the 

House,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  658 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1969 
Sahnon  Fishery  Act  (Irehind),  262 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  2R. 

768 
«  Tornado,"  4o.  Case  of  the,  765,  768, 1714, 

1717 


Clabevdov,  Earl  of 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  151 


Clit,  "M.r.J.fJSjngaton-upan'Hull 

India  OflSce,  State  Entertainment  to  the  Sultan, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  1762 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add^  cl, 

798;   Amendt.  811,  894,  1004,  1014,1029, 

1030,    1032,    1036,    1202,    1208;     Consid. 

add.  el.  1447 


ClbtslafDi  Duke  of 

Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  154 


Cochin  China 

Question,  Mr.  Vanderbyl ;  Answer,  Lord  Stan- 
ley JuM  24, 427 

CocHBANB,  Mr.  A.  D.  B.  W.  Baillie,  JSToniUm 

Abyssinia— Captives  in,  1723 

Colonial  Goyernors,  Motion  for  an  Address, 

1740. 1742 
Navy — Reserved  Captains,  165 
Parliament — Morning  Sittings,  664 
Representation  of  the  People,  Conun.  6?.  31, 

287, 531 
Supply — Superannuations,  1487 ; — Coolie  Emi- 
gration, 1771 
"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2056,  2060 
Trades    Union    Commission    Act   Extension, 
Comm.  1406 

CoGAir,  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  JS^ildare  Co, 
Ireland — Representation  of.  Res.  716 ;— Carlow 
Lunatic  Asylum,  1189,  1190 

CoiSBBOOEE,  8ir  T.  E.,  Lanarkshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  18, 

51 ;  el.  31,  279 
Scotland— Education,  342 


CoLERlDOE,  Mr.  J.  Dm  ExeUf 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 

1208 
TesU  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  8R. 

84,86 

TOL.  CLXXXym.  [thibo  0E&IES.] 


CoLLiBB,  Sir  B.  p.,  Pfymouth 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  11, 
48, 49  ;  cl.  36,  296  ;  cl.  40,  452, 460  ;  el.  43, 
522  ;  add.  el.  802,  807,  897,  1009,  1010, 
1015,  1027,  1029,  1080  ;  Amendt.  1206  ; 
Coosld.  el.  23,  Amendt.  1460 

"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2061 

Colonial  Oovemors — Inatructiom  to 

Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster;  Answer,  Mr. 
Adderley  Jtdtf  19,  1723 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  /ti/y  19,  To 
leave  out  from  '*  That,"  and  add  *'  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direo- 
tions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  House,  a 
Return  of  the  names  of  all  the  Colonial  Go- 
vernors, the  dates  of  their  appointments,  the 
amount  of  their  salaries,  and  the  number  of 
years'  service  of  each  "  {Mir,  BaUHe  Coehrane}, 
1740;  Question,  "That  the  words,  Ao.;'* 
after  short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Columbian  States  and  British  Commerce 

Question,  Mr.  Graves ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley 
June  28,  667 


CoLviLE,  Mr.  C.  B.,  Derbyshire,  S. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  40, 
Amendt.  457 


Ckmunon  Law  Courts  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr,  SolieUor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Attorney 

General  for  Irekmd) 

e.  Read  2« *  June  20  [BiU  48] 

BiUwithdrawn*Ju;yl5 

CompaBies  Act  (1862)  Amendmeiit  Bill 

(Mr,  Dodson,  Mr,  Stephen  Cave,  Mr,  Bunt) 

e.  Resolution    in    Committee ;     Bill    ordered ; 
read  1«  •  July  2  [BiU  221] 

CoNOLLT,  Mr.  T.,  Donegal  Co, 
Ireland — Representation  of^  Res.  710 
Representation  of  &e  People,  Comm.  el»  A, 
646 


Consecratioii  and  Ordination  Fees  Bill 

[H.L.]     ( The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury) 

I,  Read  2»*  June  25  (No.  148) 

Committee*  July  1  (No.  193) 

Report  *  July  2 

Readd**/u/y  5 
e.  Read  1«  •  July  15  [BiU  256] 

Read2«*/ti/y22 

Consecration  of  Chnrchjrardfl  (Bfo.  8)  BiU 

[u  J..]    ( The  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford) 

L  RMd  2>  •  June  25  (No.  144) 

Committee  July  8, 1163  (No.  208) 

Report  July  12, 1427  (No.  229) 

Read3**  Jti/y22 
Royal  Assent  Auyust  20  [30  A  31  Vict,  c.  13^' 
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ContagionB  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill  [h.l.] 

(^The  Lard  PreHdefU) 

c.  Read  2^  •  June  27  [Bill  196] 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  i         [BiU  238] 
QaeitioD,  Sir  llasaey  Lopes ;  Answeri  Lord 
Robert  MonUga  July  19, 1727 

CoBK,  Earl  of 
Education — Revised  Code— Certifloated  Tcach- 
en,  1045 


CoB&AVCB,  Mr.  F.  S.,  Suffolk,  JE. 
Repreientation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el. 
1014, 1275  ;  Schedule  B,  Amendt.  1281 


Cormpt  Practices  at  Elections  BiU 

( JtA*.  Chaneellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mir.  Secretary 

Walpole,  Mr.  Hunt) 
«.  Report  •  J\dy  11  [BUI  247] 

COBBT»  Eight  Hon.  H.  T.  L.  (First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty )y  Tyrone  Go, 

"  Ethiopian/'  Wreck  of  the,  168 

Mexico— Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
084 

Naval  Review,  The,  1520, 1521, 1724 

Navy— Reserved  Oaptains,  165  ;— Oonstitution 
of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  980  ;— Dockyard 
Accounts,  1190 ;— Contract  for  Gunboats, 
1512 

County  Courts  Acts  Amendment  BiU 

[hj..]    {The  Lord  ChanceUor) 

I.  Report  •  June  21  (No.  169) 

Read  8^  *  June  24 
«.  Read  1»  •  June  27  [BiU  212] 

Read  2'' •/u/y  11 

Committee  July  22— b.p.  1911 

Connty  General  Assessment  (Scotland) 

Bill(<S>tr  O,  Montgomery,  Mr.  Sec.  O.  Hardy) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l"**  July  2  [BiU  225] 

Read2°*  July  11 
Committee*;  Report /uZy 22        [BUI 270] 


Connly  Treasurers  (Ireland)  Bill 

(  TJie  Marqucit  of  Clanricarde) 

I  Read  2^*  June  25  (No.  149) 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  1 
Read  3*  *  July  2 
Royal  Assent  July  15    [SO  A  81  Vict,  o.  46] 


Court  of  Appeal  Cliancery  (Despatch  of 

Bosiness)  Bill  [h.l.]  ( The  Lord  Chancellor) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1«*  July  11         (No.  215) 
Moved,  «  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2* ''  ( Ihe 
Lord  Chancellor^  July  12,  1482  ;  BUI  read 
2%  after  short  debate  ;  Committee  negatived 
Read  3^  *  July  15 
e.  Read  1«  •  July  15  [BUI  254] 

Read2«»/M/yl8 
*    Committee  * ;  Report  July  19 


Conrt  of  Cliancery  (Ireland) 

{Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Ireland,  Mr,  Solicitor 

Ocneral  for  Jreland) 

c.  Read  8«  *  June  21  [BUI  180] 

L  Read  l^^  (^The  Lord    ChanceUor)  June   24 
Moved,  '*  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2'^*'  {The 
Lord  Chancellor)  June  28, 662 ;  BiU  read  2«, 
after  short  debate  (No.  172) 

Committee*  ;  Report  «7t«Zy  1 
Read3»*7uify2 
Royal  Assent  July  15        [80  A  81  Vtct,  c.  44] 


Court  of  Chancery  Officers  BiU  [h.l.] 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I,  Moved,  *<That  the  BUI  be  now  read  2*  "  {The 
Lord  Chancellor)  June  25,  493;  BUI  read 
2«,  after  short  debate  ^o.  154) 

Committee /ti/y  1,  764 

Amendments  made  (No.  194) 

Report  *  July  2 

Read3**/ii/y  4 
c.  Read  1«>  •  July  8  [BiU  2851 

Moved,  «<  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*  "  {Mr. 
Attorney  General)  July  11,  1414;  BiU  read 
2<*,  after  short  debate 


CotTBTOWK,  Earl  of 
Offices  and  Oaths,  Comm.  el.  1, 1872, 1876 


CcurU  of  Justice,  The  New 
Question,  Mr.  Bentinck ;  Answer,  Mr.   Hunt 
June  25,  507;    Question,    Mr.   Bentinck; 
Answer,  Mr.  HuntVune  27,  606 


Conrts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr,  Attorney  General  for  Jreland,  Lord  Ndas) 

e.  Committee  *  June  27— b.p.  [BUI  178] 

Committee  July  8,  1250 — b.p. 
Re-comm.  * ;  Report  July  11 
Considered  •  July  15  [BUI  248] 

Moved,  "That    the    BiU   be  now  read   8*" 
July  22, 1911;  BUI  read  8^  after  short  debate 
I.  Read  l^^  {The  Lord  Chancellor)  July  23 

(No.  254) 


CowEv,  Mr.  J.,  Neweasth'On'Tyne 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1419 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  40, 
450 ;  3R.  1559 


CowpER,  Earl 
Volunteers — Employment  of,  in  CivU  Disturb- 
ances, 756 


CowPBB,  Right  Hon.  "W.  F.,  Hertford 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  cL 

1272 
Supply— Royal  Parks,  &o.  1694 ;— Houses  of 

ParUament,  1702, 1703 
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CsAXfBOBNB,  Right  Hon.  Yiscount,  SUtm-  \ 
ford 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  29, 
180,  190  ;  cl  36,  297  ;  cL  40, 438  ;  el.  42, 
486  ;  el,  43,  515  ;  cl  31,  633  ;  add,  cL  614  ; 
el.  A,  617,  620,  638 ;  d,  D,  648 ;  add.  el 
673  ;  Amendt.  675.  677,  844,  009,  1027, 
1028;  Amendt.  1029,  1097;  Preamble, 
1291 ;  Oonsid.  add,  cl  1448 ;  SR.  1626 

Cbanwobth,  Lord 
Charitable  Donations  and  Bequests  (Ireland), 

1062 
OonTooation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1176 
Court  of  Chancery  (Ireland),  2R.  663 
Court  of  Chancery  (OflBcers),  2R.  493 
Ireland — Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Returns, 

1429 
Jamaica — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
Mr.  Purcell,  1721 
Prorogation  of  Parliament,  2R.  1661 
Sale  of  Land  by  Auction,  Commons  Amend- 
ments, 4 
Salmon  Fishery  Act  (Ireland),  260 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  2R. 
761 ;  SR.  1063 

CiiAuyuBD,  Mr.  B.  H.  J.,  Ayr^  SfC, 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  el,  1,  566 

Cbawford,  Mr.  R.  W.,  London 
Army — Captain  Jerris  and  the  Simla  Court 

Martial,  608 
Cattle — Importation  of.  Res.  349 
Parliament — Public    Business,   Amendt.   775, 

782  :~Business  of  the  House,  1523,  1877 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl  24, 

55  ;  c^.  A,  622  ;  add.  el,  799,  806,  808,  848, 

993,  1020,  1023, 1193,  1196, 1200,  1201 

Crete — Insurrection  in,  see  Turkey 

Criminal  Law 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  Question, 
Mr.  Floyer;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Uardy 
Julf/S,  1186 

Ftdford  and  WelUtead  {Poaching),  Cote  of. 
Question,  Mr.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  June  20, 166 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Jidy  5,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  praying 
that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  di- 
rections that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
Copy  of  the  Depositions  on  which  the  conyic- 
tion  of  two  men  for  poaching  by  the  Salisbury 
Bench  of  County  Magistrates  in  March  last 
was  based  "  {Mr,  Taylor),  1147  ;  after  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ; "  A.  70, 
N.  31 ;  M.  39  ;  Question,  Mr.  Taylor ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Gathome  Hardy,  July  9,  1263 

Gwmey,  Case  of  Qeorge  Edward — The  Licens- 
ing Magistrates,  Middlesex,  Question,  Mr. 
Morrison  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  June  24, 425 

Beformaiory  and  Industrial  Schools,  Question,, 
Mr.  Candlish  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
Jme  24,  426 


Criminal  Law— eoni. 

Stipendiary  Magistrates — Minutes  of  Evidence 
— The  Cornish  Magistrates,  Question,  Mr.' 
P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answers,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy, 
Mr.  Kendall  July  15,  1513 

Crosslet,  Sir  F.,  Yorkshire,  W,E, — i\r. 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Conmioni- 

cation),  Comm.  el,  1, 556 
Supply — Nonconforming,  dto.  Ministers  (Ire- 
Und),  1677 

CuBzoN,  Viscount,  Zeieester shire,  8. 
Army— March  of  Troops  io  Hounslow,  1191, 
1391 

Cufltomfl  Duties  (Isle  of  Han)  Bill 

{Mr,  Dodson,  Mr,  Hunt,  Mr,  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer) 

€,  Considered   in    Committee ;    Resolution   re- 

ported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  l^  *  July  15 

Read  2^  •  July  22  [BiU  253] 

Customs  Beyeuue  Bill 

{Mr,  Dodson,  Mr,  Hunt,  Mr,  Chancellor  of  Hie 

Exchequer) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  July  9  [Bill  288] 

Read2«*/u/y  22 

Danuhtan   Principalities — Pereecution  of 

Jews — see  Moldavia 

Dawson,  Mr.  E.  Peel,  Londonderry  Co. 

Ireland — Representation  of,  Res.  715 
Supply — Nonconforming,  Ao,  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1674 

Db  Gret  and  Bipon,  Earl 

Army — Transport  and  Supply  Departments^ 
586  ;~March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1492 

Ireland — Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Returns, 
1429 

New  Zealand — ^Withdrawal  of  Troops,  Motion 
for  a  Return,  1507, 1508 

Volunteers — Employment  of,  in  CItII  Disturb- 
ances, 751,  761 

War  Department  Stores  Protection,  2R.  1062 

De  Maulet,  Lord 
Metropolis^London  Water  Supply,  1496 

Denbigh,  Earl  of 
Ireland— Established  Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  409 
Moldavia — Persecution  of  Jews,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  750 
OflOces  and  Oaths,  Comm.  d,  1, 1370 
Transubstantiation,  Ao,  Declaration  AbolitiOD, 

Comm.  1884 
Turkey — Treatment  of  Christians,  353 
Volunteers — Employment  of,  in  Cifil  Disturb* 

ances,  758 

Denison,  Eight  Hon.  J.  E.,  see  Sfeaseb, 
The 
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Denman,  Lord 
Ireland^Inland  Fisheries,  Addreu  for  Retams, 

1430 
Jamaica — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice — 

Mr.  Purcell.  1718 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of— The  CoUeotiTe 

Guarantee,  978 
Moldaria— Perieotttion  of  Jews,  648 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Gommuni- 

oation),  8R.  1260 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1850 

Denioit,  Hon.  0.,  Tiverton 

Attorneys,  Ao,  Certificate  Duty,  Comm.  040, 
551  ;  SR.  923 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1896 

Representation  of  the  People— Ratepaying 
Clause,  854 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  15, 
40 ;  el  17,  48 ;  eL  29,  211 ;  el.  81,  276, 
281 ;  el.  83,  Amendt.  289,  290  ;  el.  36,  292, 
295  ;  Amendt.  300  ;  el  40,  Amendt.  451  ; 
d.  43,  519 ;  add.  el.  668,  670,  679,  684, 
686,  688,  696,  699,  782,  783,  1230,  1241, 
1266 

DsKTy  Mr.  J.  D.,  Scarborough 
Contagions  Diseases  (Animals),  1728 

DxBBT,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of  the  Trea- 

Abyssinia — Imprisonment  of  British  Subjects, 

240,  242 
Christ  Church  (Oxford)  Ordinances,  2R.  1426 
Consecration  of  Churchyards,  Comm.  cidd,  el, 

1167 
Conrocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1178, 1180 
Crete— Insurrection  in,  159 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  SR.  248 
Ireland— Railways,  353 ;— Kstablisbed  Church, 
Motion  for  an  Address,  306,  412,  421,  489  ; 
— Inland  Fisheries,  Address    for    Returns, 
1430  ;  —  Constabulary,  Sub- Constable  Jen- 
nings, Address  for  Papers,  1620 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  148,  153,  157, 

238 ;— The  Collective  Guarantee,  968,  975 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1424 
Mexioo— Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  979, 

1258,  1709 
Offices  and  Oaths,  Comm.  cl.  1,  1379 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 
for  Returns,  133, 136 ;   Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 263 
Representation  of  the  People,  IR.  1615,  1616  ; 
2R.  1774,   1823,  1862,  1923,   1959,  2020, 
2023,  2033 
Ritualism— The  Royal  Commission,  121, 123, 

125, 1178 
«*  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  1715 
Turkey — ^Treatment  of  Christians,  853 

Debuxq,  Sir  E.  C,  ITent,  E, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  31, 
276 ;  adi,  cl.  1274 

De  Bob.  Lord 

Volunteers— Employment  of,  in  Ci?il  Disturb- 
ances, 760 


Devok,  Earl  of  (Chief  Commissioner  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board) 
Gal  way  Ilarbour  (Composition  of  Debt),  2R. 

964,965;  Comm.  1255 
Industrial  Schools,  2R.  Amendt.  1712 
Limerick  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt),  2R. 
4;  Comm.  1182 

DiCK,Mr.W.W.Fitzwilliam,  fTieklow  Co. 
Ireland— Fenian  Drilling  in  Wioklow,  988 

DiLKX,  Sir  W.,  WMingford 
libel,  Re-comm.  ei.  1, 543 

DiLLWYi^i  Mr.  L.  L.,  Swansea 

Carriers  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  Amendt. 
1614 

National  Gallery  Pictures  (South  Kensington 
Museum),  Motion  for  an  Address,  539 

Railway  Companies,  1626 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communica- 
tion), Comm.  554 ;  «/.  1,  556  ;  el.  4,  Motion 
for  an  Adjournment,  557 ;  add,  el,  559 ;  3R. 
847 

Representation  of  the  People*  Comm.  868; 
add.  el,  1212  ;  Consid.  1450 

Supply — Volunteers,  Report,  845 

Ddcsdale,  Mr.  B.,  Sertford 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm«  add.  el. 
1272 

Dis&ASLi,    Bight   Hon.    B.,    see   Csan- 

CELLOB  of  the  ExcHEauBB 

District  Lunatic  Asylmna  Officers  (Ire- 

land)  Bill  {Lord  NaaSf  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  (Lord  Naai)  July  9,  1314 ; 

after  short  debate.  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1® 

Read  2«  •  July  15  [Bill  242] 

Committee  ;  Report  July  22, 1914  [Bill  269] 

District  Prothonotarios,  Conrt  of  Common 
Fleas,  Connty  Palatine  of  Lancaster 

Bill  [H.L.]  ( The  Earl  of  Devon) 

e.  Read  1<*  •  July  9  [BiU  241] 

Read  2«  *  July  22 

DoDsoN,  Mr.  J.  G.  (Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means) 
SusseXt  JE. 

Cattle  Trade,  1622, 1623 

Parliamentary  Deposits,  Motion  for  a  Commit* 

tee,  424 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  29, 

179,  180;  el.  40,  436,  437;   el.  A,  619,* 

add.  cl.  694,  874,  884,  1287  ;  Contid.  d,  27, 

Amendt.  1460 
Supply — Houses  of  Parliament,  1698 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance,  1910 

Dog  Duty 
Question,  Sir  Andraw  Agnow ;   Answer,  Mr* 
Hunt  July  15, 1516 


DOa       DUN 
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DUN 


BDU 


D(^  Befirnlation  (Ireland)  Act  (1865) 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Staepoole,  Mr,  Lawton,  Mr.  (ySeime) 

c.  Read  2*  •  June  27  [BUI  184] 

Oommittee  •  July  9 — b.p. 

Committee*  ;  Report  July  15 

Considered  *  JtUy  18 

Read  S"  •  July  19 
I,  Read    I**   (The  Marqueu  of  Clanriearde) 
JuHy  19  (No.  247) 

DouiTON,  Mr.  F.,  Lambeth 
Representation  of  the  People,  8R«  1590 

Down  Am)  CoimoR,  Bishop  of 

Brown's  Cluurity,  2R.  498 

Ireland— Established  Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  893 
OflKces  and  Oaths,  Comm.  el.  1, 1872 

Drainage  and  Improvement  of  Lands 
(Ireland)  Supplemental  Bill 

(Mr.  Hunt,  Lord  Naoi) 
c.  Committee*  ;  Report  June  18      [Bill  199] 

Reads'**  June  19 
I  Read  !•  •  ( The  Earl  of  Devon)  June  20 

Read  2»  •  June  25  (No.  165) 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  28 

Read8»*/Wyl 

Ro^al  Assent  July  15   [SO  A  31  Via.  c.  48] 

DnUin  Ketropolitan  Police  Bill 

(Lord  Naast  Mr.  Atlomey  General  for  Ireland) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !<>  •  July  10  [Bill  246] 

DiTFP,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant,  Ulffin,  Ac. 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1162 
India — Covenanted  Educational    Service   in 

Bombay,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1482 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  tX.  15 , 

40 
Scotland—Education,  303 
Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  3R. 

84 

BuKOOicBSy  Vice-Admiral  Hon.  A.,  Fori- 

ehvre^  JE.B. 
Parliament— Members'  Seats  in  the  House, 

168 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d, 

674,  1202 

Dondee  Proviidonal  Orders  Confirmation 

Bill       (Sir  Qrahaxn  Montgomery^  Mir. 
Secretary  Oathome  Hardy) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  V  •  July  15  [BiU  257] 

Read  2»  •  July  19 
Committee  *  ;  Report  July  22 
Considered  *  July  23 

DrnsTTLELLtm,  Lord,  Gahoay  Co. 

Army— March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1891 
Ireland— Taxation,  Res.  1309 
Parliament — Public  Business,  778 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add*  cU 
788 


Dothb,  Major-Gen.  F.  P.,  Quem*B  Co. 

Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-eomm. 
el,  37,  Amendt.  1251 

Ireland — Charity  Commission  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  169;— Taxation,  Res.  1301, 
130e  ;~Regi8tration  of  I>Beds,  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  1670 

Irish  Peerage— The  Royal  Prerogative,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1184 

8  ttpply  —  Superannuation,  1 488 ;  — Hospitali 
(Dublin),  1490  ;— Royal  Parks,  Ao.  Amendt. 
1690 


Dtott,  Colonel  R.,  LichfiM 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  el.  81t 
278,  582;   add.  d.  700,  782.  784,  1227: 
Schedule  A|  Amendt.  1279 ;  Sohednlo  D, 
1289 

Ebubt,  Lord 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 
1176 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal  Bill 

(i6-.  MacEvoy,  Mr.  IfKenna,  Mr.  Leader) 

c.  Moved,  *'  That  Mr.  MacEvoy  be  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  CathoUo 
Relief  Act" /tfiu;  24,  486 

Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be  now  ad- 
journed "  <^.  NewdegcOe);  A.  17,  N.  25  ; 
M.  8;  previous  Question  again  put,  and 
agreed  to 

Mr.;  Walpole,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Howes,  Mr. 
Coleridge,  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland^ 
nominated  other  Members  of  the  said  Com- 
mittee 

Moved,  *fThat  Mr.  M*Kenna  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee  ;  [Houe 
counted  out] 

Question,  Mr.  Newdegate  ;  Answer,  The  Chan* 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  25,  507 

Select  Committee  nominated ;  list  of  the  Com^ 
mittee  Jtme  27,  651 

BiU  withdrawn  •  July  22  [BtU  84] 

Edinburgh  Provisional  Order  Confirma- 
tion Bill       (Mr.  Secretary  Oaihonu 
Hardy,  Sir  Ordkam  Montgomery) 
e.  Ordered •  June  19 :  read  1«*  Jtitie21  [Bm205] 

Read  2«  •  June  27 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  28 

Read  8«  *  July  1 
I.  Read  1»*  (The  Earl  ofJMmore)  July  9 

Read  2*  • /u/y  8.  (No.  198) 

Committee*;  Report /iiZy 9 

Read3*^  July  11 

Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  A  31  Fid.  o.  6^2 


Education 
EdueaHon  (SootlMd),  Observations,  Mr.  Grant 

Duff;  Reply, Lord  Robert  Montagu  June2l, 

303 
Inspection  of  SchocU,  Quertion,  Mr.  Bagnall ; 

Answer,  Xord  Robert  Montagu  Jims  20, 

169 
Merton  College,  Question,  Mr.  Lowe ;   Answer^ 

Lord  Robert  Montagu  July  12^  1489 
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EducaOionf-coni,  | 

Paris  Vnivenal  Exhibition,  1867,  Select  | 
Committee  appointed,  *'  to  consider  and  1 
report  on  the  adviflability  of  making  pur- 
ohaaes  from  the  Paris  Exhibition  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  means 
of  making  that  Exhibition  useful  to  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  "  {Mr.  Layard)  June  20,  238 ;  List 
of  the  Committee 

Reviied  Code — Certificated  Teachers,  Obserra- 
tions,  The  Earl  of  Cork  ;  short  debate 
thereon  Juljf  5,  1045 

School  Building  Grants,  Question,  Sir  Lawrence 
Falk ;  Answer,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  July  8, 

1187 
Te^mccd  Education  Abroad,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  £.    Forster ;    Answer,    Lord    Stanley 
July  19,  1723 

Education  of  the  Poor  Bill 

{Mr,  Bruce,  Mr.  W.  E,  Forster,  Mr,  A,  Egerton) 

c.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2o  "  {Mr. 
Bruce)  July  10,  1317;  after  long  debate, 
Debate  adjourned 
BiU  withdrawn  •  July  15  [Bill  1 1 1] 

EswAEDS,  Sir  K.,  Beverley 
Parliament — Members'  Seats  in  the   House, 

162 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  id, 

450,  45i 

Ebwabds,  Mr.  C,  Windsor 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cL  31, 
281 

Egerton  Lord 
Limerick  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt),  2R.  5 

Egebtow,  Hon.  A.  F.,  Lancashire,  S. 
Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1342 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 
1009,  1218,  1236 

EgbbtoK)  Hon.  W.,  Cheshire,  N, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  Schedule 
B, 1282 

Egebtok,  Mr.  E.  C,  MaecUsfield 
"  Mermaid,"  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 

for  an  Address,  1757 
Supply — Bounties  on  Slaves,  1897 


£gypt —  Visit  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Question,  Lord  Whamcliffe  ;  Answer,  The 
Earl  of  Malmesbury  June  28,  663  ;  Ques- 
tion, Lord  Eustace  Cecil ;  Answer,  Lord 
Stanley,  665 ;  Question,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil ; 
Answer,  Lord  Stanley  July  2, 853 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 

Attorneys,  Ao.  Certificate  Duty,  3R.  923 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1160 
MetropoUft— Hyde  Park  Reyiow;  77^ 

Iccnl,  ^ 


Eloho,  Lord— am<. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  29, 

219;  SR.  1574,1581 
Supply— Volunteers,  Report,  845  ;— Superan* 

nuation,  1487 
Volunteer  Review,  The,  1518 
Volunteers,  Res.  739 

Eliot,  Lord,  Devonport 
Supply — Embassy  House,  Constantinople,  1706 

Eixenbobough,  Earl  of 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  258 
Volunteers,  Employment  of,  in  Ciyil  Disturb- 
ances, 759 

'EsrJXLD,  Viscount,  Middlesex 
Cattle  Plague,  1436 
Metropolitan  Poor  Relief  Act— Nominees,  i25 

EsifONSE,  Mr.  J.,  Water/ord  Co. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add*  el, 

1026 
Supply— MisoellaneoQS  Expenses,  1909 


EHahliih^  Church  {Ireland) 
Moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  pre* 
sented  to  Her  Majesty  praying  that  Her 
Majesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  Directions 
that  by  the  Operation  of  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion or  otherwise  full  and  accurate  Liforma- 
tion  be  procured  as  to  the  Nature  and  Amount 
of  the  Property  and  ReYenues  of  the  Estab- 
lished  Church  in  Ireland,  with  a  riew  to 
their  more  productive  Managenient,  and  to 
their  more  equitable  application  for  the 
Benefit  of  the  Irish  People"  (7^  Earl 
Russell)  June  24,  354;  Amendt.  to  leave 
out  after  "Management,"  and  insert  "  And 
also  as  to  the  means  by  which  they  may 
be  made  best  to  promote  the  Efficiency  of 
the  Estoblished  Church  in  Ireland"  {The 
Bishop  of  Ossory,  Ac.) ;  on  Question,  "  That 
the  words,  Ac. ; "  Cent.  38,  Not-Cont.  20 ; 
M.  52  ;  List  of  Cent,  and  Not-Cont.  422  ; 
Then  the  said  Amendt.  withdrawn ;  Motion, 
as  amended,  agreed  to— 7%€  Address,  Ex- 
planation, The  Duke  of  Argyll  JwM  25, 
489  ;  Personal  Explanation,  Earl  Russell 
SO^^JTer  Majesty's  Answer  June  38,  663 
^The  Commission,  Question,  Mr.  Monsell; 
Answer,  Lord  Naas  Jtdy  4,  983 

•'  Ethiopian,"  Wreck  of  the 
Question,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk;  Answer,  Mr. 
Corry  June  20, 167 

Evans,  Mr.  T.  W.,  Derbyshire,  S. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  Ay 
631 

Etebslet,  Yiscount 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  247 

EwABT,  Mr.  W.,  Dumfries,  Sre, 
Metropolis^Hyde  Park  GrAyel  Pits,  1437 
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Ewrae,  Mr.  H.  E.  Cbxtm.-  PaUhy 

Oolonial  GoYernors,  Motion  for  an  AddroBB, 
1742 


ExoHEQiTER,    Chavcelloe    of    the, 
Chakobllob  of  the  Excheqtteb 


96$ 


Ezecutum  of  Deeds  Bill 

(Mr.  Ooldneyt  Mr,  Leeman,  Mr,  Powell) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn*  July  15  [Bill  188] 

Factory  Acts  Extensioii  Bill 

(J&.  Secretary  JFcUpoU,  Lord  John  Mannen, 

Sir  John  Pakington) 

€.  Report  of  Select  Committee  July  9  [No.  480] 
Report  •  July  e  [BiU  236] 

Fans,  Lieat.-Col.  H.  K.,  JSimpshire,  8, 
Army — Camps  at  Aldershot  and  ColohoBter, 
987 

Fawcbtt,  Mr.  H.,  Brighton 

Attorneys,  &o.  Cei;^ifioate  Duty,  8R.  923 
India  Office — State  Entertainment  to  the  Sal- 
tan, 1624  ;  Motion  for  an  Address,  1763 
Ireland — Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  65,  56 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  40, 
481,  486 ;  cl.  A,  Amendt.  625,  646  ;  add,  el 
803,  1085,  1110 
Uniformity  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  963 

Fetebshak,  Lord 

Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1971 

FnoAT,  Mr.  A.  S.,  Argyllshire 
India— Indian  Railways,  1192 
Supply — Saperannuation,  1489 

Flotsb,  Mr.  J.,  DorseUhtre 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  1186 

FoKDTCE,  Mr.  W.  D.,  Aberdeenshire 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  585 

jPore^  Deeorixtwni 
Question,   Mr.    Labouchere;    Answer,    Lord 
Stanley  Jidy  23,  2070 

FoBESTEB,  Rt.Hon.Oen.  G.  C.  "W.,  Wenloek 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el. 
1015 ;  Amendt.  1016  ;  Consid.  el.  29, 1461 

FoBsiEB,  Mr.  C,  Wahall 
Parliament— Prlyilege— Signatures  to  a  Peti- 
tion, 1124 

PoBSTER,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Bradford 
Boundary  Commissioners,  17,  267 
Colonial  OoTcmors,  Instructions  to,  1723 
Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1350, 1359 
Education,  Technical,  Abroad,  1723 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of.  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1158 
Hartial  Law  in  the  Colonies,  268  ; — Charge  of 

the  Lord  Chief  Justice;  Rei.  903, 909 


FoBSTEB,  Mr.  W.  "E.-^eofU. 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  15, 
43  ;  cl.  19,  58 ;  el.  24,  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 55  ;  ot.  81,  279,  524,  533,  584,  535 ; 
el.  A,  624 ;  add.  el.  674,  697,  698,  1005, 
1208,  1267;  Schedule  B,  1284;  Consid. 
d,  3,  Amendt.  1453 

Supply — Volunteers,  Report,  845  ;—  Polish  Re- 
fugees, 1489 

Trades  Union  Commission  Act  Extension, 
Comm.  1399  ;  el.  1, 1410 

Volunteers,  Res.  734 

FoKTEscuE,    Eight   Hon.    Chichester  S., 
Zouth  Co. 
Ireland— Representation  of.    Res.   703,    710, 

717,  718 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  566 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  109 
Supply— Labuan,  1770 

Fbench,  Et.  Hon.  Colonel  F.,  Roscommon 
Co. 

Ireland — Representation  of,  Res.  709 

Irish  Peerage — ^The  Royal  Prerogative,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1131 

Libel,  Re-comm.  add.  d.  546 

Mexico — Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  984 

Parliament — Public  Business,  774 

Parliamentary  Deposits,  Motion  for  a  Com- 
mittee, 424 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
1017 

Friendly  Societies 
Motion  for  Returns  of  number  of  Paupers  who 
have  been  Members;  also  number  of  Societies 
in  each  county  of  England  and  Wales  {I%e 
Earl  of  Lichfield)  June  20, 125  ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Fulford  and  Wellstead  (Poaching).  Case  of 
Question,  Mr.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  June  20,  166 

(See  Criminal  Law) 

Oalashiels  Jurisdiction  Bill  (^^v  Graham 

Montgomery,  Mr,  Secretary  Oathame  Hardy) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  lo  •  July  8  [Bill  234] 

Read2o*/i4/y  11 
Committee*;  Report  JtiZy 23 

Gallwet,  Sir  W.  P.,  Thirsk 
Naval  Reriew,  The,  1397 

Gtalway  Harbonr  (Composition  of  Debt) 

Bill    (Mr.  Dodson,  Lord  Naas,  Mr,  Hunt) 

e.  Report  of  Select  Committee /tm«  18  [No.  378] 

Report  *  June  18  [BiU  200] 

Re-comm  *  ;  Report  June  20 

Considered*  June  21 

Read  30*  June  24. 
I  Read  l*^*  {The  Earl  of  Devon)  June  25 

Moved,  **  That  the  Order  of  the  3rd  of  May 
last  be  dispeused  with  in  respect  of  the  said 
Bill,  on  the  Ground  of  the  Delay  occasioned 
by  lengthened  negotiations  with  a  Creditor 


OAL 


QIL 
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itt. 


GIL       QOR 


Gahoay  Harbwr  {CompHiHon  (ff  Mft) 
oont. 

and  Neoeiiity  of  obtaining  the  Oontent  to 
the  Measure  of  a  Committee  of  the  Grand 
Jury  of  the  County  of  Galway  (The  Earl  of 
Dtvon),  064;  after  ehort  debate,  Motion 
agreed  to 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2^*'  {Tk$ 
Earl  of  Devon)  July  4 ;  after  further  short 
debate,  Bill  read  2*  (No.  176) 

Committee  ;  Report  /ufy  9, 1255 

Read3**/utyll 

Royal  Assent  My  15       [30  ds  81  Viet,  c.  56] 

QiLWAT,  Viscount,  Retford  (Ea%t) 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  A, 
619,623;  0(2(1.  eC.  897, 1015 

Oame  Laws  Amendment  (Ireland)  Bill 

( The  (yDonoghue,  Mr,  Cogan,  Mr.  SerjeaM  Barry) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1*»  •  /«/y  2  [BiU  226] 

Read  2' • /i4y  11 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  '*  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leaye  the  Chair"  July  12, 

U91 
Whereupon  Motion  made,  and  Question,  "  That 
this  House  do  now  adjourn "  {Mr,    Vance), 
put,  and  agreed  to 

Game  Lawi  (Scotland)  Bill   (I'ord  Eicho, 

Mr.  Henry  SailUe,  Sir  Robert  AnstnOher) 

t.  Report  of  Seleot  Committee  *  JvUyS 
Report  •/tt/y  8  [BiU  281] 

Game  Preservation  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr,  MLaffon,  Sir  William  SHrlinff-MaxweU, 

Mr.  Fordyee) 

e.  Report  of  Seleot  Committee*  Jtdy  8 

Report  •  Jfdy  8  [BiU  65] 

Oasbleb,  Mr.  Serjeant  8.,  Portsmouth 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 

oation),  3R.  Amendt.  847 
Representetion  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  dl« 

524  ;  add.  cl.  615,  676,  806,  842  ;  Amendt. 

884, 885, 1024, 1207, 1237  ;  Consid.  add.  cl. 

1449 

General  Police  and  Improyement  (Scot- 
land) Act  (1862)  Provisional  Order 

Confirmation  BUI        C-^**-  Secretary  Q. 
Hardy t  Sir  Graham  Montgomery) 

«.  Ordered* /fm«  19 

OiBSON,  Rt.  Hon.  T.  M.,  Ashtofhunder-Lyne 

**  Mermaid,"  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 

for  an  Address,  1758 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 

669 
Storm  Warnings,  Res.  1736 

Gilpin,  Colonel  R.  T.,  Bedfordshire 

Naval  Review,  The,  1626 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  cl, 
690,  700,  843,  998, 1228, 1248 


Gilpin,  Mr.  0.,  Mrthamphn 

Inorease  of  the  Eniseopate,  2R.  1642 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  $1.  D, 

648  ;  add.  el.  787 
Watson,  WUUam,  Case  of,  427 

Gladstone,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Lanea- 

shire,  8. 

Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1361 

Ireland— Trinity  College,  Uuhlin,  Res.  77;— 
Representation  of,  Res.  723 

Lihel,  Re-oomm.  cl.  4,  544 

Middlesex  Registry,  Res.  82 

Parliament— Public  Business,  781 ;— Businen 
of  the  House,  1522 

Representation  of  the  People— Statistics,  608  ; 
— The  Lodger  Franchise,  667;— -Area  of 
the  New  Boroughs,  774 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  15, 
38 ;  d.  n,  49  ;  d.  18, 50  ;  cL  31,  269,  271, 
273,  288,  525.  529,  531,  533,  535,  586  ; 
el.  36,  293,  298  ;  d.  37,  301 ;  el  40.  444, 
451,  456,  469,  475  ;  el.  43,  511 ;  add.  el. 
614  :  el.  A,  622,  640  ;  el.  D,  Amendt.  648 ; 
add.  el.  670,  672,  676,  682 ;  Motion  for 
Adjournment,  684,  699,  703,  T89,  794,  799, 
839,  843,  857,  863,  874,  877,  888,  890,896, 
1000,  1012,  1084,  1205,  1207,  1213,  1246, 
1269;  Schedule  B,  1283;  Pi^amble,  1290, 
1291  ;  Consid.  add.  d.  1448,  1452,  1457 

Supply— Royal  Palaces,  1688 

Trades  Union  Commission  Act  Extension, 
Comm.  1402 


Glouobsteb  and  BbisioLi  Bishop  of 

Education — Revised  Code — ^Certificated  Teach- 
ers,  1053 


GoLDNET,  Mr.  0.,  Chippenham 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  18, 
49,  50 ;  el.  19,  52 ;  el.  29,  209  ;  el.  81,  275, 
534  ;  0^.  33,  290  ;  el.  40,  474 ;  add.  el  1024, 
1025,  1027,  1266  ;  Conaid.  cl  3,  1458 
Supply— Miscellaneous  Expenses,  1908 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  1909 


GoLDSKiD,  Sir  F.  H.,  Beading 
Moldavia — ^Treatment  of  Jews,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1136 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl  36, 
291;   Amendt.   299;  d.  40,  448;  Consid. 
el  3,  Amendt.  1453, 1454 


GoLDSHiD,  Mr.  J.|  Haniton 

Lihel,  3R.  1659 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el 
Amendt.  1018,  1026,  1027;  Consid.  d.  21, 
Amendt.  1460  ;  3R.  1557 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  dto.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  055 

Weights  and  Measures,  False,  987 


GoKST,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Cambridge  Bo. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 
674, 1073;  3R.  1557 
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QoBOKEsr,  Eigbt  Hon.  0.  J.,  Zonian 

Limited  Liability,  171 

RepresMitAtioB  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  iS, 

516 ;  el.  A,  Amendt.  621 :  add,  el  831, 1197 
Uniformity  Aet  Ame&dmeni,  Oooun.  add,  el, 

963 

GowEB,  Hon.  F.  Leveson,  Bodmin 
Repreeentation  of  the  Peo|»le,  Ooufid.  add,  d, 
1450 

Oeaitt^  Hr.  A.,  KidderminsUr 
Repreeentation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add^  d, 
1025 

Gbaittille,  Earl 
AbysBinia — Imprifonment  of  Brhifh  Subjeotf, 

242 
Brown's  Charitj,  2R.  498 
Convoeation  and  the  Commiiaioft  on  Ritualism, 

1176,1179 
Limerick   Harbour   (Compontien   of   Debt), 

Comm.  1185 
London,  Br^hton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 

1424 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duohy  of,  158 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2a.  1425 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Ilouse,  Motion  for 

Returns,  137 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1791, 1854, 

1856,  1864,  1995,  2030 
Ritualism<^The  Royal  Commission,  124,  243, 

1176 

Graves,  Hr.  S.  E.,  Liverpool 
Columbian  States^British  Commeroe  with  the, 

667 
Postal — Conyeyanoe  of  Mails  to  Nassau,  ^.  603 
Representation  of  the  People,  8R.  1554 

Gray,  Sir  J.,  Kilkenny  Bo, 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  572 

Gebbne,  Mr.  E.,  Bury  8t,  Edmunds 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  568 

Gbegort,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Oalway  Co, 

Ireland — Distress   in   West    Galway,  605  ; — 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  1517 
"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2034,  2060 

Gbet,  Earl 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— Withdrawal  of  Tro<^  11 
ConsecratioD  of  Charehyards,  Comm.  tl,  1, 1165 
Inerease  of  the  Episeopate,  3R.  Amendt.  250 
Ireland — Established  Church,   Motion  for  an 

Address,  418  ;  Previous  Question  moYod,  421 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 

1423 
Luxemburg,  QtmxA  Duchy  of— The  ColleotiTe 

Guarantee,  978 
RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  IB.  1610;  2R. 

Amendt.  1803,  2061 

Gbet,  Eight  Hon.  Sir  G.,  Morpeth 

Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  938 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1896 
Naval  Review,  The,  1726 
Parliament— Morning  SitMngs,  665 ;— Altera- 
tion of  Notices  of  Questions,  1067     [cont, 

YOL.  CTiXXXyia.    [tsisd  series.] 


Gbbt,  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.— eotil. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  31, 

274 ;  Amendt.  532,  533,  534 ;  el,  36,  291 ; 

el,  37,  302;   add.  el,  1115,  1242,  1273; 

Consid.  add.  el  1449  ;  el  21, 1460 
Sunday  Leetures,  2R.  Ill 
Trades   Union    Commission    Act   Extension, 

Comm.  1404 
Volunteers,  Res.  7^ 

Geiffith,  Hr.  C.  Darby,  Detntee 

Crete — Aflhirs  of,  172 ; — Insurrection  in,  429 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1896 

Moldavia — Treatment  of  Jews,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1139 
Parliament— Members'  Seats  in  the  Hovse, 

160  .'—Business  of  the  House,  1877 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi* 

cation),  3R.  847 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  eZ.  31, 
288,  522 ;  Amendt.  609,  610 ;  el  36,  297, 
299 :  el  37,  302 ;  el  40,  437,  486 ;  el  42, 
508;  add,  el,  616,   675,  676,    788,  791; 
Amendt.  811,  873 ;  Amendt.  1018 ;  Motion 
for  AcHournment,  1036,  1227 ;  Schedule  A, 
1280  ;  Schedule  F,  Amendt.  1476 
Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland),  17 
Su^ply^Bounties  on  Slaves,  1897, 1898 

Onarantees  of  Ooyenunent  OfBicer  s  Bill 

(Mr,  John  Abel  SmUh,  Mr.  Ikmkey) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l""*  /nA^  9  [BSU  228] 

Read  2**  • /u/j^  15 

Oumey,  Cage  of  George  Edward^The 
Lioeming  MagiitnUet,  Middleeem 
(Question,  Mr.  Morrison ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt 
June  24,  425 

Gttskbt,  Bt.  Hon.  Bnssell,  Southampton 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  43, 
522 ;  d.  D,  647,  648 ;  add,  el  680, 1205 

Hadfield,  Mr.  G.»  Sheffield 
Afrioar— West  Coast  —  Naval  Squadron,  Res. 

2082 
Increase  of  the  Episeopate,  2R.  1645 
Investment  of  Trust  Funds,  Comm.  add,  el, 

1654 
Postal  Conventions,  Foreign,  1186 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 

795,  870 ;  Amendt.  872,  888 ;  Schedule  B, 

1284 
Supply — Nonconforming,  &e.  Ministers  (Ir»> 

land),  Amendt.  1672,  1680, 1681 
Trades   Union    Commission    Act   Extension, 

Comm.  1403  ;  d,  1, 1411 

Halifax,  Yiscount 
Volunteers— Employment  of,  in  Civil  Disturb* 
anoes,  758 

Hamilton,   Eight  Hon.   Lord  0.   (Vico 
Chamberlain     of    the     Household), 
Tyrone  Go. 
Distnot  Lunatic  Asylums  OflSoers  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1316 
Industrial  Schools  (Ireland),  Comm.  117, 118^ 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R,  575 
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Hakxbt,  Mr.  T.,  Peterhorouffh 
Ireland— Taxation,  Res.  Idld 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  cL 

1198 
Supply— Royal  Palaces,  1686;— Royal  Parks, 

Ao.  1601 ;— Houses  of  Parliament,  1696 

Habdcibtle,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Burff  St  Edmunds 
Representation  of  the  People,  Gomm.  eh  40, 
Amendt.  438,  450 

Habdinge,  Yiscount 
Army— Transport  and  Supply  Department,  596 

Habdt,  Eight  Hon.  O.  (Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  D^artment)|   Oxford 
Vhkersity 
Birmingham  Riots,  17. 88, 174 ;— Mr.  Murphy's 

Discourses,  925, 1262 
Board  of  Works,  667 

Broadmoor  Criminal  Lunatic  Asylum,  1186 
Charities  and  Schools,  Rating  of,  266 
Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1856,  1359 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  166 ;  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1153, 1156,1158, 1159,  1161, 
1263 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  1646, 1648 
Infection— Case  of  Emanuel  Cook,  852 
Martial  Law — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 

Res.  908,  909 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  1626 ;  2R.  1878, 1882, 

1895, 1896 
Middlesex  Registry,  Res.  81 
Prison  Ministers  Act,  1766 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office,  1623 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools,  426 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  36, 
295  ;  d.  40,  453.  456,  485 ;  cl,  31,  Amendt. 
528,  531,  536  ;  el  A,  621,  623,  6^4;  add.  eh 
680,  689, 1025,  1207, 1227, 1268  ;  Preamble, 
1290 ;  Consid.  add,  cl  1447,  1450 ;  el.  46, 
1469, 1481 
Scotland^Secretary  of  State  for,  167 ; — Educa- 
tion, 347 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  109 
Trades    Union    Commission    Act    Extension, 

Comm.  1398 ;  el  1,  1408, 1411 
Trades  Unions  Commission — Mr.  Conolly,  1437 
Traffic  Regulations — ^Waggons  and  Diays,  428 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance,  2  R.  1910 
Veal,  Cruelties  in  the  Preparation  of,  770 
Weights  and  Measures — Inspection  of,  773, 774; 

—False,  987 
Whortleberry  Case,  The,  1518 

HABDTy  Mr.  J.y  Dartmouth 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1894,  1895 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  862; 
add.  el.  996, 1005 

Harrowbt,  Earl  of 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  248 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1979 

Haktikotok,  Right    Hon.  Marquess  of, 
Laneashire,  JV. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  40, 
464  ;  add,  el  1219 ;  Consid.  el  10, 1459 


Hat,  Sir  J.  C.  D.  (Lord  of  the  Admiralty) 
Stamford 
Africa— West   Coast— Nayal    Squadroo,  Res. 

2080 
Supply — Bounties  on  SlaTes,  1899 


Hatter,  Captain  A.  D.,  Wetts 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1523 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
1273 


Headlam,  Eight  Hon.  T.  E.  (Judge  Ad- 
Tocate  Qeneral),  Newcaitle-up(m-2]fne 

Martial  Law — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice, 
Res.  914 

"  Mermaid,"  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1743 

Parliament — House  of  Commons  (Arrange- 
ments), Motion  for  a  Committee,  586 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  c{.  36, 
292 :  el  40,  442  ;  el  43,  511 ;  add.  el  895, 
1198,  1208 


Hbathcote,  Sir  W.,  Oxford  University 
Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  939 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el  40, 

483  ;  cl  43,  517 ;  add.  el,  671 ;  Consid. 

d,  46, 1472 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R..107 
Uniformity  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  add,  el 

963 


HENDiEBSOir,  Mr.  J.,  Durham  City 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d, 
675 ;  Schedule  B,  1477 


HiENLET,  Lord,  Northampton 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el  A, 
620 ;  add,  el  1008, 1227 

Heklst,  Right  Hon.  J.  "W.,  Oxfordshire 

Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  940 

Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-oomm. 
el.  36, 1250 

Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1344, 1346, 1347| 
1354 

Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of.  Motion  for 
an  Address,  1 159 

Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  1652 

Libel,  Re-comm.  add.  el,  544 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el  15, 43 ; 
cl  18,  51 ;  el  36,  295,  298 ;  a,  40,  459, 460, 
482  ;  el  43,  519  ;  add.  d,  613,  615  ;  el  A, 
620,  621,  634  ;  add.  d.  671,  673,  700,  809, 
870, 1011, 1012  ;  Amendt.  1023,  1024,  1025, 
1028,  1107,  1200, 1201,  1208,  1270 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  Ac.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  966 

Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  103 

Tests  Abolition  (Oiford  and  C^ambridge),  3R. 
Motion  for  Adjournment,  84 

HBimiKEB-MAJOB,  Hon.  J.  M.,  Suffolk,  E. 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  H, 
1277 ;  Schedule  D,  Amendt.  1289 
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HsBBSRT^  Eight  Hon.  Colonel  Percy  E. 
(Treasurer  of  the  Household)  Shrop- 
shire, 8. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cL  40, 
457 ;  Consid.  el  29,  Amendt.  U61 

HsTGATEy  Sir  F.  "W.,  Londonderry  Co, 
Diitrict  Lunatio  AsylumB   OflSoen  (Ireland), 

Leave,  1815 
Ireland — Trinitj  College,  Dublin,  Res.  75; — 

Representation   of,   Res.   728;  —  Taxation, 

Res.  1810 

HiBBEBT,  Mr.  J.  T.,  Oldham 

Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1417 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  10, 
52 ;  cL  23,  53  ;  cl.  31,  277,  533  ;  d.  43, 521 ; 
eL  A,  618,  623  ;  Amendt.  624,  628  ;  add,  d, 
606,  882,  892,  807 ;  Amendt.  1014,  1016, 
1017, 1018 ;  Consid.  d.  27, 1461 ;  d.  29,  ib. 

HoDGSOK,  Mr.  W.  N.,  Carlisle 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Commoni- 
oation),  Comm.  662 ;  d»  1,  Motion  for  Ad- 
joomment,  556 

Hooo,  Colonel  J.  M.,  Bath 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d. 
675, 1026 

HoLBEK,  Mr.  I.,  Knareshorough 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  40, 

Amendt.  451 ;  Schedule  B,  Amendt.  1285 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  115 

Holland,  Mr.  E.,  Evesham 
Loss  of  Life  at  Sea,  170 

Hope,  Mr,  A.  J.  Beresford,  Stoke-on'  Trent 
Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  Amendt.  936 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  23, 

54  ;  d,  31,  279 ;  d,  40,  443  ;  d.  A,  630 ; 

add,  d,  702,  788,  1016,  1019,  l032,  1274  ; 

3R.  1561 
Sunday  Leotnres,  2R.  97 
Tests  AboUtion  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  3R. 

84 ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  86 

HoBSFALL,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Liverpool 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d* 
811,815,  843 

HoBSMAir,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  Stroud 
Birmingham— Riots  at,  178,  428 

HoTHAM,  Lord,  Yorkshire,  E,R, 
Parliament— House   of  Commons   (Arrange- 
ments), Motion  for  a  Committee,  537 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  A, 
632 

HouoHTOK>  Lord 

Abyssinia — Imprisonment  of  British  Subjects, 
242 

Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  147,  238,  239 ; 

—The  ColleotiTe  Guarantee,  966,  978 
R«pr«Mntfttioa  of  tho  Foople,  2R.  197^ 


Hours  of  Labour  Begulation  Bill 

[Mr,  Secretary  Walpole,  Lord  John  Manners, 

Sir  John  PakingUm) 
e.  Report  •  July  16  [BiU  258] 

Houses  of  Parliament  Bill 

{7%e  Earl  of  Devon) 

I.  Read  2**  June  18  (No.  136) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  21 
Read  3**  June  2^ 
Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  <fe  31  Viet,  q,  40] 

HowABD,  Hon.  C.  W.  G.,  Cumberland,  E» 
Railways  (Guards*  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  d.  1,  556 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  ch 

787 


HuBBABD,  Mr.  J.  0.,  Buckingham 
Education  of  the  Poor,  2R.  1366 


Hughes,  Mr.  T.,  Lambeth 
Martial    Law — Charge  of    the    Lord    Chief 

Justice,  Res.  918 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d, 

876,  1025,  1043, 1204 
Trades    Union    Commission   Act    Extension, 

Comm.  1406  ;  d,  1,  1411 
Volunteers,  Res.  740 

Huirr,    Mr.    G.    W.   (Secretary  to    the 
Treasury)  Northamptonshire,  N. 
Attorneys,  dso.  Certificate  Duty,  SR.  Amendt. 

922 
Cattle  Plague — Compensation  for  Slaughtered 

Cattle,  1668 
Ci?il  ServanU'  Half  HoUday,  773 
Dog  Duty,  The,  1516 

Ecclesiaatical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Acts,  Comm.  652 
Gumey,  George  Edward,  Case  of,  425 
Ireland — Taxation,  Res.   1304; — Registration 

of  Deeds,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  1772 
Local  Government  Supplemental  (No. 2),  Lords 

Amendments,  1422 
Metropolis — New  Law  Courts,  507,  606 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1523 
Postal  —  Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Nasrau,  Ao. 

603  ;'Post  Office  Arrangements,  1191 
Postal  Service,  Private,  1391 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d. 

898,  1012 ;  Amendt.  1017,  1031 


Supply— Superannuatton,  1487, 1488  ; — Polish 
Refugees,  Ac.  1489; — Miscellaneous  Charffes, 
1490  ;— Nonconforming,  &c.  Ministers  (Ire- 


land), 1675  ; — Rates  for  Government  Pro- 
perty, 1705  ; — Embassy  House,  Constanti- 
nople^ ib,  1706  ;'Board  of  Fisheries  (Soot- 
land),  1904  ; — Inspection  of  Com  Returns, 
1905  ;— Cultivation  of  Flax  (Ireland),  1906  ; 
— Agricultural  Statistics,  ti.; — Miscellaneous 
Expenses,  1907,  1908.  1909 
Telegraphic  and  Postal  Systems,  1621 

Htlton,  Lord 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment.  2R. 
763 
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Hypothec  AmendmentCSeotlaiid)  Bill[Hx.] 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 
Royal  Assent  July  15    [80  &  31  VUt.  c.  43] 

IndoSTire  (No.  2)  Bill    {The  Earl  of  Devon) 
I,  Read  2»*  June  18  (No.  158) 

Committee  •  July  15 

Report*  July  16 

Read  3»*  July  18 

Royal  Assent  August  19  [80  A  81  Fi«<.  o.  71] 

Increase  of  the  Episcopate  Bill  [h.l.] 

(Th€  Lord LytteUon) 
I  Read  8»  /tt«tf  21,  245  (No.  129) 

Amendt.  page  6,  line  4,  to  leave  out  ("  until 

One  half  of  the  Amount  neoessary  for  the 

Endowment  of  such  Bishop  shall  have  been 

otherwise  provided  ")  ( The  Earl  of  Shaftei- 

bury) 
After  short  debate,  on  Question,  **  That  the  said 

words,  Ac.; "  Cont.  82,  Not-Oont.  78 ;  M.  9  ; 

List  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.  249 
Amendt.  (7%«-E<ir/  Grey) ;  Cont.  85,  Not-Cont. 

72 ;  M.  87 ;  List  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont. 

259 ;  resolved  in  the  negative  ;  Bill  passed, 

and  sent  to  the  Commons  June  21 
e.  Read  l**  •  June  27  [BUI  218] 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2°"  {Sir 

RoundeU  Palmer)  July  16, 1687 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now  "  and  add  **  upon 

this  day  three  months  "  {Mr,  Oilpin) ;  after 

short  debate,  A.  45,  N.  84  ;  M.  11    ;  BUI 

read2« 
Question,  Mr.  White  ;  Answer,  Sir  RoundeU 

Palmer  July  22, 1878 

India 

Central  India  Prige  Money,  Question,  Mr. 
Thomas  Chambers  ;  Answer,  Sir  John 
Pakington  July  4,  988 

Covenanted  Educational  Service  in  Bombay, 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  July  12, 
To  leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  *«  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty, that  She  wiU  be  graciously  pleased 
to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid  before 
this  House,  a  Copy  of  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Director  of  Public  instruction  at 
Bombay  and  the  Secretary  to  Government 
at  Bombay,  with  respect  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  a  small  Covenanted  Educational  Ser* 
vice  in  that  Presidency  "  (Mr,  Grant  Duff), 
1482;  Question,  "That  the  words,  do.;" 
after  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  nega- 
tived; words  added;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Indian  Railways,  Question,  Mr.  Finlay ;  An- 
swer, Sir  StafiTord^orthcote  July  8, 1 192 

Indian  Securities,  Question,  Mr.  Biddulph  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote /un«  20, 171 

Land  Revenues,  Question,  Mr.  Watkin ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Stafford  Northcote  July  11, 1395 

Metric  System — Weights  and  Measures,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  J.  B.  Smith  ;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  July  2,  856 

Orissa  Famine,  The,  Question,  Mr.  Henry 
Seymour;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
July  15, 1615 

Simla  Court  Martial,  Question,  Mr.  Brett ; 
Answer,  Sir  John  Pakington  June  27,  606  ; 
Question,  Mr.  Otway  ;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote  July  1,  770 


Industrial  and  ProvideBt  Societies  Acti 
Amendmoit  Bill 

{Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr,  Bright) 

e.  Read  2o  •  June  21  [BUI  198] 

Committee  •  JtUy  2 — b.p. 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  12 

Considered*  July  22 

Read3«»*/uZy28 
L  Read  !*•  {The Ecari De  Grey)  July 28 

(No.  S5Z) 

Industrial  Schools  Bill  [ri-] 

( The  Marquess  Townshend) 

I.  Presented ;  read  !••  July  12  (No.  223) 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*"  (7^ 

Marquess  Townshend)  July  19, 1711 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  (**  this 

Day  Three  Months  ")  ( The  Earl  of  Devon)  ; 

after  short  debate,  on  Question,  That  ^  now,") 

&Q, ;  resolved  in  the  negative 

Industrial  Schools  (Ireland)  {re-eommimd) 

Bill        {Tho  (y Conor  Don,  Mr.  MomeU, 

Mr.  Leaiham) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  '*  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  {l%e 
O'ConorDon)  Juno  19,  116 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  ''That*"  and 
add  "this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Com- 
mittee" {Mr.  Vance)  I  after  short  debate. 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  «ko. ; "  A.  198. 
N.  54 ;  M.  144 ;  main  Question  pot,  and 
aneed  to ;  Bill  oonsidered  in  ICommittee 
.-B.P.  [BiU  102] 

Ingham,  Mr.  B.,  South  Shields 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  43, 
511 

Inland  Eevenue  Bill 

{Mr,  Dodson,  Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 

EscJtequer) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l**  •  July  9  [Bfll  289] 

Read2«'*/ttZy22 

Intestates'  Widows  and  Children  Bill  [h j-] 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  I*'  *  /«ty  5  [BiU  230] 

Bill  withdrawn*  July  22 

Intestates'  Widows  and  Childr^  (Scot- 
land Bill  {Sn-  Graham  Montgomery,  Mr. 
Secretary  Gaikome  Hardy) 

e.  Ordered;  read  l**  July  18  [Bill  261] 

Bill  withdrawn  •  July  22 

Investment  of  Trust  Funds  Bill 

{Mr.  Henry  B.  Sheridan,  Mr.  AyrUnC^ 

e.  Moved,  **  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2»  "  {Mr, 
H.  B.  Sheridan)  June  25,  551 ;  after  short 
debate.  BiU  read  2«  [BUI  197] 

Committee  ;  Report  July  16, 1653 
Considered  •  July  IS  [BiU  259] 

Read  3»»  July  19 
I.  Read  1*  •  Jidy  19  (No.  246) 
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Carlouf  LttncUie  Asylum,  Qaestion,  Mr.  Oogan  ; 
Answer,  Lord  Naas  July  8, 1189 

Cliarity  Commitrions  and  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  Question,  General  Dunne  ;  Answer, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  June  20»  169 

Constabulary^  Case  oj  Sub-Constable  Jennings, 
Address  for  Papers  ( The  Earl  of  Leitrim) 
July  16,  1620 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion 
withdrawn 

Distress  in  West  Qalway,  Question,  Mr. 
Gregory  ;  Answer,  Lord  Naas  June  27, 
605 

Established  Church  (Ireland)^ {See  Title « 
Established  Church  (Ireland) 

Fenianism — Morewood,  Mr.  /..  J.,  Petition  of^ 
Moved,  '*  That  a  Select  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  Statements  con- 
tained in  the  Petition  of  Mr.  John  Joseph 
Morewood,  presented  on  the  3rd  of  May  last, 
and  to  report  to  the  House  thereupon  "  ( The 
Marquess  Townshend)  June  28,.  660  ;  after 
short  debate,  on  Question  ?  Gont*  8,  Not- 
Cont.  42  ;  M.  31 ;  resolved  in  the  nega- 
tive ;  List  of  Cent,  and  Kot-Cont.  662 — 
Fenian  Drilling  in  Wicklow,  Question,  Mr. 
Fitzwilliam  Dick ;  Answer,  Lord  Nass  July  4, 
988 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  Question, 
Mr.  Blake  ;  Answer,  Lord  Naas  July  23, 
2072 

Inland  Fisheries,  Moved,  "That  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Migesty  for, 
Return  of  all  Expenses  of  the  Special  Com- 
missioners for  the  Inland  Fisheries  of  Ireland, 
Ac. : 

"Similar  Returns  in  relation  to  the  Special 
Commissioners  for  England,  Ac,**  ( The  MoT' 
guess  of  Clanricarde)  July  12, 1427 ;  after 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Irish  Peerage — The  Royal  PrerogaHve,hmeviii, 
July  6,  To  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add 
"an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  consider  the  expediency  of  with- 
holding the  exercise  of  Her  Royal  Prero- 
gative of  creating  Peers  of  Ireland,  or  filling 
up  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the  Peerage 
of  that  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  union  of  the  Peerage, 
of  Ireland  with  the  Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom"  (Sir  Colman  O'Loghlen),  1127; 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ;  **  after  short 
debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Landed  Estates,  Resolution  (Mr.  G*Beime) 
July  16,  1628 
See  Tiile^Landed  EstaUs  (Ireland) 

Museum  of  Irish  Industry,  Question,  Mr. 
Gregory;  Answer,  Lord  Robert  Montagu 
July  16, 1617 

Police  Barraclis,  Question,  The  Earl  of  Bess- 
borough  ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Belmore 
June  26,  603;  Question,  Mr.  Bagwell; 
Answer,  Lord  Naas  Jttne  27,  603 

Railways,  Petition  presented  (The  Earl  of 
Kimberley)  June  24, 362 

Representation  of  the  People,  Amendt.  on 
Committee  of  Supply  June  28,  To  leave 
out  from  "That,"  and  add  "this  Hoase 
considers  it  essential  to  the  satisfitctory 
settlement  of  the  Question  of  Parliamen- 
tary Reform  that  tt^ero  should  be  an  tmend- 


Ireland^^ont, 

ment  of  the  Law  relating  to  Hkke  Re- 
presentation of  the  People  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom;  and  considers  it  desirable  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Government 
should  introduce  their  Bill  upon  that  subject 
during  the  present  Session  "  (3A*.  Chichester 
Forteseue),  703  ;  Question,  "  That  the  words, 
&e. ;  "  aftier  long  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Trinity  College  (Dublin),  Moved,  <<  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  undesirable  that 
the  Fellowships  and  Foundation  Scholarships 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  should  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  those  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church"  (Mr, 
Fawcett)  June  18,  55 

Amendt.  To  leave  out  from  "  House,"  and 
add  "  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  should  be  altered  so  as  to  enable  and 
fit  it  to  include  Colleges  connected  with  other 
forms  of  religion  than  that  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  the  members  of  such  Col- 
leges should  be  entitled  to  share  in  all  the 
benefits  now  enjoyed  by  the  members  of 
Trinity  College  "  (Mr,  Monsell) ;  Question, 
"  That  the  words,  Ac. ;  **  after  debate,  De- 
bate adjourned  till  To-morrow  ;  Question, 
The  0*Conor  Don;  Answer,  Lord  Naas 
/u/yl6,1623 

Taxation,  Moved,  "That,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  House,  there  has  been  a  great  and 
disproportionate  increase  of  Irish  Taxation 
since  1841,  as  compared  with  the  increase 
of  Taxation  in  Great  Britain  during  the 
same  period,  which  deserves  the  attention  of 
Parliament "  (Mr,  MKenna)  July  9,  1292  ; 
after  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Tyrone  Magistrates,  Question,  Captain  Aroh- 
dall ;  Answer,  Lord  Naas  Jtdy  2, 866  ;  Ques- 
tion, Colonel  Stuart  Knox;  Answer,  Lord 
Naas  July  22,  1874 

Waterfard  Eleeiion — Case  of  Dennis  Walsh, 
Question,  Mr.  Maguire ;  Answer,  Lord  Naas 
June  27,  606 

Weights  and  Measures,  Question,  Sir  Colman 
O'Loghlen;  Answer,  Lord  Naas/u/y  16, 1623 

Jacksoit,  Mr.  W.,  Derht/shire,  -ZT. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comxn.  add,  eL 
1202 

/ama{<^— fi6«  Martial  Law — Charge  of 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice 

James,  Mr.  E.,  Manchester 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  33, 
290  ;  add,  cl,  1196  ;  Amendt.  1199, 1200 

Jertis,  Major  H.  J.  "W.,  Harwich 

Cattle,  Importation  of,  Res.  361 
Martial  Law— Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jnstioe, 
Res.  917 

JsBvoisE,  Sir  J.  Clarke,  Mampshire,  8» 
Africa^— West  Coast— Naval  SquadroD,   Bes. 

2082 
Infection— Case  of  Emanuel  Co<^,  862 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1418 
Supply — Special  Missions,  Amendt*  1903 
Vaccination,  dR.  661 
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Judges'  Chambers  (Despatch  of  Busiiiess} 

Bill  [H.L.]    (Th€  Lord  ChaneeUor) 

e.  Committee*  ;  Report /ii/y  11        [Bill'15i] 
Goniidered*  Julp  15 
Read  S''  •  July  18 

Judgment  Debtors  Bill 

( Jfr.  Attorney  Oenerai,  Mr,  Secretary  WaJpole, 

Mr,  SoHeUor  General) 
e.  BUI  withdrawn  *  July  11  [BiU  132] 

Justices  of  the  Peace  Disqualification 

BemOYal  Bill     {Coland  Wilean  PaUen, 
The  Marquees  of  HarUngton) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  July  10  [BUI  245] 

Read2«*/u2y  15 

KkiLSLAXx,  Sir  J.  B.|  see  SoLiaTOK  Qekbral 
The 

KATwr^KE,  Mr.  E.  K.,  Colchetter 
Investment  of  Trait  Fands,  Comm.  add,  el, 

1658 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  29, 

205 ;  a.  36,  205 

Eekewich,  Mr.  S.  T.;  Devonshire,  8, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  20, 
177 ;  add,  cl  1212 ;  Consid.  1450 

Kendall,  Mr.  K.,  Oomwall^  E, 
Supply— Royal  Palaoes,  1681, 1687 
Vaooination,  3R.  651 
Whortleberry  Case,  The,  1513 

Kenkabd,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Newport  {Isle  of 
Wight) 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  cl. 
1190 

Kekiteot,  Mr.  T.,  Louth  Co, 

Land  Tennre  (Ireland),  2R.  584 
S apply — ^Nonconforming,  d^o.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1675 

Keb,  Mr.  D.  S.,  Downpatrick 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1803 

Ejhberlet,  Earl  of 

Agricultural  Employment,  2R.  1665 
Ireland—Railways,  352  ;— Established  Church, 

Motion  for  an  Address,  384,  386; — Inland 

Fisheries,  Address  for  Returns,  1420 
Limerick   Harbour   (Composition    of    Debt), 

Comm.  1183 
Mexico — Fate  of  the   Emperor    Maximilian, 

064 
Offices  and  Oaths,  Comm.  d,  1,  1369,  1374 ; 

el.  4, 1370 
ParUameni— Business  of  the  House,  Motion 

for  Eteturns,  141 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  3R. 

1063 
Transubstantiation,  d»c.  Declaration  Abolition, 

Comm.  1383, 1384 


KiKG,  Hon.  P.  J.  Locke,  Surrey,  E, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  43, 
511  ;    (A,  31,  531  ;    Consid.   Schedule  B, 
1478 

KnrOLAKE,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.  A.,  Soeheeter 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  43, 
509  ;  add,  el,  674 

EiNiTAiBi),  Hon.  A.  F.,  Perth 
African-West  Coast — ^Nayal    Squadron,  Res. 

2070 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Acts,  Comm.  487 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1159 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  1651 
India — CoYenanted    Edocational   Service   in 

Bombay,  Motion  for  an  Address,  1485 
Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  77 
Parliament  ^St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  1487 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  03 ;  Amendt.  05 
Supply — Superannuation,  1487  ; — Coolie  Emi- 
gration, 1772  ; — Bounties  on  Slaves,  1807 

KNATCHBtTLL-HuGESssir,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Sand' 

wieh 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  18, 

Amendt.  49,  50  ;   el,  23,  53  ;  add,  el.  810, 

858, 1030 
Turnpike  Acts  Continuance,  2R.  1900 

Ekiohtlet,  Sir  E.,  Northamptonshire,  8, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  dL  36, 
Amendt.  290,  297 ;  Preamble,  1290 

Knox,  Hon.  Colonel  W.  Stuart,  Dungannon 

krmj — Promotion  in  the,  168, 169 ; — ^Convey- 

ance  of  Troops  from  Chatham  to  Liverpool, 

604 

Ireland — The  Tyrone  Magistrates,  1874 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  31, 

274 
Supply — Nonconforming,  Ao,  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1675 

Ekox,  Colonel  B.  W.,  Marlow 
Naval  Review,  The,  1510, 1520 

Labouche&e,  Mr.  H.,  Middlesex 
Africa — West  Coast---Naval  Squadron,  Res. 

2078 
Foreign  Decorations,  2070 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  29, 

214  ;  el.  A,  Amendt.  627,  646  ;    add,   d, 

1007 
Supply  —  Royal  Parks,  <bc.   1694  ;— British 

Embassy    Houses,    1704  ;  — -  Bounties   on 

Slaves,   1899  ;— Consuls   Abroad,   1901  ;— 

Ministers  at  Foreign  Courts,  1902 ; — Special 

Missions,  1903 

Laixo,  Mr.  S.,  Wiek,  Sfe, 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  A, 
642 :  add,  el.  843,  874,  891,  1003,  1025, 
1032 ;  3R.  1506 
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Lakokt,  Mr.  J.,  ButeMre 

Supply — Board  of  Fiflheriei  (SooUand),  Amendt. 
1904 

Landed  Estates  {Ireland) 
HoTod,  "  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resoWe  itself  into  a  Committee,  to 
consider  an  hnmble  Address  to  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  that  She  will  be 
graciously  pleased  to  take  into  consideration 
the  expediency  of  recommending  to  the  House 
to  grant  a  sum  by  way  of  loan,  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  sterling,  to  be  employed  in 
the  purchase  of  estates  which  may  be  offered 
for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Ck>urt  in 
Ireland,  such  estates  to  be  re-sold,  in  sub- 
dlTided  farms,  of  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  one  hundred  acres  each  to  the  occupy- 
ing tenants  of  such  estates  ;  or  in  the  event 
of  the  tenants  declining  to  purchase,  then 
to  such  other  persons  as  may  be  willing  to 
purchase  the  same  in  subdiTided  farms,  the 
purpose  being  to  assert  and  encourage  an 
independent  proprietary  of  small  Imhold 
estates  in  Ireland"  (Mr,  (yBeime)  July  16, 
1628 ;  after  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Landed  Property  Improvement  and  Leas- 
ing (Ireland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Pirn,  Mr.  Leader,  Mr.  BhJce) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  July  22  [Bill  150] 

Land  Improvement  and  Leasing  (Ire- 
land Bill    (Ja^  Naoi,  Mr.  Solieiter 
OenercUfor  Ireland) 

c.  Bill  withdrawn  *  July  22  [Bill  30] 

Land  Improvement  Contracts  (Ireland) 

Bill    {Mr.  Agar-Mis,  Colonel  trench) 
e.  Committee  *  July  2— b.p.  [Bill  32] 

Land  Tax  Commissioners*  Names  Bill 

(Mr.  Hunt,  Mr.  Cfianeellor  of  the  Ewehequer) 

e.  Committee  *  ;  Report  June  20         [Bill  31] 

Considered*  June  21 

Read  3°  *  June  2i 
I.  Read  !••  ( 7%«  Earl  of  Devon)  June  25 

Read2*»Ju/yl  (No.  175) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  July  4 

Read  3**/%  5 

Royal  Assent  July  15  [80  A  31  Vict.  o.  51] 

Land  Tenure  (Ireland)  Bill 

(Sir  Caiman  O^Loyhlen,  Mr.  Gregory) 

c.  Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*"  (Sir 

Colman  0*LoghUn)  June  26,  560 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  '*  now  **  and  add  <^  upon 

this  day  six  months  "  (Sir  Hervey  Bruce)  ; 

Question,  <<  That '  now,'  kc. ;"  after  debate. 

Debate  adjourned 
BiU  withdrawn  •  July  22  [Bill  1 9] 

LiKTOK,  Mr.  C,  Belfast 

Supply — Nonconforming,  ^.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1678 


Lawbenoe,  Hr.  Alderman  W.,  London 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  add.  el. 
780,  1199 

Lawsok,  Bight  Hon.  J.  A.,  Portarlingtan 
Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  73 

Layabd^  Mr.  A.  H.,  Southwark 
Crete— Case  of  the   "Arkadi,"   1188,  2073, 

2073 
Paris  Eihibition,  Purchases  at  the,  2074 
Supply— Coolie  Emigration,  1771|  1772 

LsKMAK,  Mr.  0.,  York  City 
Bankruptcy,  1065  ;  Conun.  1416 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi* 

cation),  Comm.  553 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  ti,  40, 

439 

Lefkvbb,  Mr.  O.  J.  Shaw,  Beading 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el. 
1068 

Lefboy,  Mr.  A;,  Dublin  University 
Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  63 
Supply — Nonconforming,  Ae.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1678 

LsTTBiu,  Earl  of 
Ireland  —  Constabulary,   Sub -Constable   Jen^ 
nings.  Address  for  Papers,  1620 

LiKSfKox,  Lord  K.  Gt.  G.   0.   (Secretary 

to  the  Admiralty),  Chichester 
Naval  Review,  The,  1520 


LswiSy  Mr.  Harvey,  Marylebone 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el, 

817 ;  Consid.  1482 
Supply — Royal  Parks,  &Q,  1692  ; — Houses  of 

Parliament,  1696 

Wa^Kre'CommitUd)  Bill 

(Sir  Colman  (/Loghlen,  Mr.  Baines) 

e.  Committee ;  Report  June  25,  539      [Bill  208] 
MoTcd,  *'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3«"  (Sir 
Colman  O^Lophlen)  July  16,  1659;   after 
short  debate,  [House  counted  out] 

Lichfield,  Earl  of 
Friendly  Societies,  Motion  for  Returns,  125, 
128 

LiDDELL,  Hon.  H.  0.,  Northumberland,  S. 
Representation  of  the  People  —  Registration 

Clauses,  18 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  15, 27; 

el.  43,  510  ;  el.  A,  618  ;  add.  el.  872, 1042 
Storm  Warnings,  Res.  1738 

Life  Policies  Koimnation  Bill 

(Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre,  Mr.  Hibbert,  Mr.  T.  Bughet) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !••  June  18  [Bill  201] 
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LiFFOSDi  Yiscount 

Salmon  Fisherj  Aot  (Ireland),  96d 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Aot  Amendment,  2R. 
762 

LivxRicir,  Earl  of 
Limeriok    Harbour   (Compoeition   of    Debt), 
Gotnm.  1185 

Idmeriek  Harbour  (Compositioii  of  Debt) 

Bill  {The  Earl  of  J[>e90H) 

I  Moyed,  ^  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*  "  ( The 
Earl  of  Devon)  June  18, 4  ;  after  short  de« 
bate.  Bill  read  2*  (No.  138) 

Report  of  the  Lords  Oommittee  *  /t%  2 

Committee ;  Report  My  8,  1182 

Read  3*  •  Jtdy  9 

Royal  Assent  Jnly  15    [80  A  81  Vki,  o.  59] 

Limited  Ziahility 
Question,  Mr.  Gosohen ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stephen 
CaYe/tme20, 171 

Lmen  and  other  KaaiifitctnreB  (Ireland) 

Bill         {Jl£r-  Lanym,  Mr,  OeUy) 
c.  Read  2*  •  Jme  19  [BiU  183] 

Committee* ;  Report  June  24 

Read  8*  */un«  25 
2.  Road  l*"^ {The Lord Caime)  June  27  (No.  186) 

Read2«*/u/y8 

Committee*;  Report /m^O 

Read8**/M;y  11 

Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  &  81  Viet,  o.  60] 

Lis  Pendens  Bill    {The  Lord  St,  Leonardt) 
e.  Re-oomm.  * ;  Report  June  20        [Bill  153] 

Considered*  June  21 

Read  3«  *  June  24 
L  Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  <fe  31  Viet.  o.  47] 

LlotDi  Sir  T.  D.,  Cardiganshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el, 
1001,  1019,  1022,  1023,  1024 


Local  Oovenunont  Supplemental  (No.  2) 

Bill  ( The  Earl  of  BeUnore) 

I  Committee  •  June  18  (No.  119) 

Report  *  June  20 

Read  3»  *  June  21 
.  Lords'  Amendments  oonsidered  July  11,  1421 

Committee  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  to  be 
assigned  to  The  Lords  for  disagreeing  to  the 
Amendments  to  which  this  House  hath  dis- 
agreed ;  List  of  the  Conmiittee,  1422 

Royal  Anent  July  25    [30  d(  31  Vict,  o.  65] 

Local  Oovenunent  Supplemental  (Ko.  3) 

BiU  (Mr.  Sec,  Q.  Hardy,  Mr,  Selater-Booth) 

e.  Considered  *  June  18  [BiU  187] 

Read3<>*Jun«20 
;.  Read  1«*  (The  Earl qf  Belmore)  June  21 

Read  2*  *  June  24  (No .  1 66} 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  25 

Read  8*  •  June  27 

Boy«l  AiMnt  July  15    [30  A  81  Vict.  c.  W] 


Local  Government  Bippleiiiental  (Vo.  4) 

Bill  {Mr,  See,  O,  Ha^,  Mr,  ScUaer-Bo^Ui) 

e.  Committee* ;  Report  June  18        [Bill  191] 

Considered  *  June  10 

Read8o*/tfti«20 
I,  Read  1» •  (The  Eoerl  efBelmre)  June  21 

Read  2»*  Jmte  24  (No.  ie7) 

Committee  *  July  9 ;  Report  July  11  (No.  207) 

Read3**/idy  13 

Royml  Assent  July  25        [80  h  81  VieU,  e.  67] 

Local  GoTemment  Supplemental  (Vo.  5) 

Bill   (Mr,  Secretary  Q,  Hardy^  Mr,  Bunt) 

0.  Orderad ;  read  1°  •  June  21  [BUI  206] 
BmA  i""*  June  28 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  4 
Considered  *  July  8 
Readd»*/ti2y  11 

1,  Read  1*  *  ( The  Earl  efBelmore)  July  12 
Read2**/ti^yl5  (No.  221) 
Order  for  Committee  read  July  16, 1619  ;  after 

short  debate.  Order  dischaifed 

Local  Government  Supplemental  (Vo.  6) 

Bill     (Mr,  See,  G.  Hardy,  Mr,  Selaier-Booth) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  July  9  [BiU  244] 

Read2''*Jtf/yl2 
Referred  to  Seleot  Committee  July  18 

LooKK,  Mr.  J.|  Southwark 

Libel,  Re-oomm.  el.  1, 542  ;  add.  cl,  547»  549 
Metropolis— London  University,  1268 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Panengers'  Comanuii* 

•ation),  Comm.  el,  4, 66S 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  eL 

678,  681,  698,  699, 1017, 1032, 1204, 1264; 

Consid.  el.  S,  Amendt.  1454 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  118 
Turnpike  AoU  Gonanuanoe,  2R.  1910 

LoNsoNi  Bishop  of 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  for  Papers, 

1432 
Conseoration  of  Chnrehyards,  Oomm.  el.  1, 1164 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1172 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  8R.  254 

London,  Brighion,  cmd  Souih  CoaH  Hall- 
way 

Observations,  Lord  Redesdale  July  12, 1422  ; 
short  debate  thereon 

LoKGFOKD,  Earl  of  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  War) 
Army  —  Transport  and  Supply  Departments, 

592,  602  ; — March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow, 

1492 
Ireland — Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Returns, 

1431 
Patriotic  Fund,  2R.  1255 
Volunteers — Employment  of,  in  Civil  Disturb* 

anoes,  754,  761 
War  Department  Stores  Protection,  2R.  1062 

Lopss,  Sir  M.,  Westhury 
Contagioufl  DiseaMS  (Animals),  17^7 
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JjowRy  Eight  Hon.  B.,  Calne 

Army — KnighUbridge  Barracks,  1515 

Merton  College,  1430 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  IS,  18, 

44 ;   add,  el.  101,  104,  1017,  1024,  1036, 

1116;  dR,  1539 

LowTHEB,  Mr.  J,,  York  City 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  el.  40, 
441,  480 ;  add.  el.  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
102 ;  Consid.  el  2,  Amendt.  1453 ;  el.  46, 
Amendt.  1462, 1472 

Lunacy  (Scotland)  Bill  [bj..] 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented ;  read  !••  June  20         (No.  163) 

Read2**/fmtf  27 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  28 

Read3**7tt/y  1 
tf.  Read  l"**  July  2 

Read  2**  *  July  4 

Committee*  ;  Report  July  5 

Read3«*/ti^8 
I  Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  ds  31  Viet.  c.  55] 

LxTSK,  Mr.  Alderman  A.,  Mtuhury 
Africa  —  West  Coast — ^Naral  Squadron,  Res. 

2082 
"Ethiopian,"  Wreck  of  the,  167 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  1652 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park,  1517 
Supply  —  Superannuation,  1487;    Motion  for 
Adjournment,  1488 ;— Polish  Refugees,  1489; 
—Hospitals  (Dublin),  1491  ; — Nonconform- 
ing, dsc.  Ministers  (Ireland),  1676  ;  Amendt. 
1680;— Royal  Palaces,  1681, 1685;— Royal 
Parks,  Ac.  1692,  1694 ;— Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment,   1697 ;  —  British    Embassy  Houses, 
Paris  and  Madrid,  1704 ; — Embassy  House, 
Constantinople,  1706;  —  Labuan,    1770;  — 
Bounties  on  Slaves,  1773;    Amendt.  1898, 
1 899  ;^Sery ices  in  China,  d(c.  1901; — Special 
Missions,  1903 ;— Board  of  Fisheries  (Scot- 
land), 1904 ;— Cultivation  of  Flax  (Ireland), 
1905 ;  Amendt.  1906 
Weights  and  Measures,  Inspection  of,  773 

Luxemhury,  Orand  Buchy  of 

Observations,  Earl  Russell ;  Reply,  The  Earl 

of  Derby  June  20, 144 
The    Recent    Debate,     Explanations,    Lord 

Houghton  June  21,  238 
Treaty  o/1867— 2%tf  Colleetive  Guarantee, 

Question,  Lord  Houghton  ;    Answer,    The 

Earl  of  Derby  July  4,  966 

Ltttelton,  Lord 

Brown's  Charity,  2R.  502 

Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1175 
Friendly  Societies,  Motion  for  Returns,  128 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  259 
Representation  of  the  People,  2  R.  1921 

Ltyeden,  Lord 

Agricultural  Employment,  2R.  1664 
Luxemburg,  Orand  Duchy  of—The  Collective 
Guarantee,  977  leont. 

VOL,  CTiXXXYIII.  [thibd  sbbibs.] 


Ltvbdxn,  Lord— «9n<. 

Offices  and  Oaths,  Comm.  el.  1,  Amendt.  1367 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion  for 

Returns,  129,  136 ;  — Notice  of  Questions, 

1255 
Transubstantiation,  &o.  Declaration  Abolition, 

Conmi.  1384 


MacEyot,  Mr.  E.,  Ifeath  Co 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Acts,  Comm.  487, 651 
Prison  Ministers  Act,  1765 

McEenka,  Mr.  J.  N.,  Youyhal 
Iireland— Taxation,  Res.  12^2, 1314 


MoLabbn,  Mr.  D.,  Edinburgh 

Prison  Ministers  Act,  1768 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  553 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  40, 
457  ;  el.  31,  534 ;  el.  A,  619;  add.  cl.  671, 
804,  1012,  1017,  1022,  1024 ;  Consid.  el.  3, 
1457 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  ^.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  958 

Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  112 

Supply — Nonconforming,  Se.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1679; — Embaray  House,  Constanti- 
nople, 1706 


MAeuniE,  Mr.  J.  F.,  Cork  City 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Acts,  Comm.  487 
Ireland— Case  of  Dennis  Walsh,  605 
Prison  Ministers  Act,  1767 
Supply— Cultivation  of  Flax  (Irehmd),  1905 


Maintenance  of  Families  Bill  [h.l.] 

(^The  Marquess  Toumshend) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1»«  July  19         (No.  244) 


Malhtmbtjby,  Earl  of  (Lord  Privy  Seal) 

Charities,  Assessment  of,  745 

£gypt_Viceroy  of,  VUit  of  the,  663 

Ireland — Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Returns, 
1428, 1429 

Mexico— Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
964 

Moldavia— Persecution  of  Jews,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  750 

Parliament—  Business  of  the  House,  Motion  for 
a  Committee,  264 ;  —  Construction  of  the 
House,  Motion  for  a  Committee,  657 

Sale  of  Land  by  Auction,  Conmions  Amend- 
ments, 4 

Salmon  Fishery  Act  (Ireland),  261 

"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  767,  768 

Volunteers — Employment  of,  in  Civil  disturb- 
ances, 759 


Makchejsteb,  Duke  of 
Cape  of  Good  Hope— Withdrawal  of  Troops^  5 
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Mankebs,    Right    Hon.   Lord  J.  J.   R. 
(Chief  CommiBsioner  of  Works,  ftc.), 

Zeieeitershire,  N. 

Metropolis— Hyde  Parit  ReTiew»  772 ;— Lon- 
don Universitr,  1263;— Hyde  Park  Grayel 
Pita,  1487 ;— ilyde  Park  Railings.  1618 

Parliament  —  House  of  Commons  (Arrange- 
ments), Motion  for  a  Committee,  Amendt. 
638  ;— St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  1486 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
1016 

Supply— Royal  Palaces,  1681,  1686;— Royal 
Parks,  &o.  1690, 1692,  1693, 1696 ;— Hoases 
of  Parliament,  1697,  1698,  1701,  1704;— 
British  Embassy  Houses,  ib, ;— New  Foreign 
Offloe, ih 

Uablbobouoh,  Duke  of  (Lord  President 

of  the  Council) 
Brown's  Charity,  2R.  496 
Edncation  —  Refised    Code  —  Certificated 

Teachers,  1064 
Jnerease  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  249 
Morewood,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Case  of,  Motion  for  a 

Committee,  660 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1864, 1916 

Uabbh,  Mr.  M.  H.,  SaUsburjf 
Fulford   and   Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for 

an  Address,  1163 
Representation  of  the  People,  Coknm.  add,  el, 
668,  670;  Consid.  add,  el  1446 

Martial  Law — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 

Juitiee 

Moved, "  That  whereas,  by  the  Law  of  this  King- 
dom no  man  may  be  forejudged  of  life  or  limb 
but  by  the  lawful  judgment  of  his  Peers,  or 
by  the  Law  of  the  Land ;  and  no  commission 
for  proceeding  by  Martial  Law  may  issue 
forth  to  any  person  or  persons  whatever,  by 
colour  of  which  any  of  Her  Majesty's  suh- 
jects  may  be  destroyed  or  put  to  death 
contrary  to  the  Laws  and  Franchise  of  this 
land,  and  the  pretended  power  of  suspending 
of  Laws,  or  the  execution  of  Laws  by  Regal 
authority  without  consent  of  Parliament  is 
illegal ;  tiiis  House  would  regard  as  utterly 
Toid  and  illegid  any  commission  or  procla- 
mation purporting  or  pretending  to  proclaim 
Martial  Law  in  any  part  of  this  Kingdom  " 
{Mr,  O'ReiUy)  July  3,  899  ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Motion  withdrawn 

Martial  Lam  in  the  Colonies — InstrucH&M  to 
Oovemorst  Question,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster; 
Answer,  Mr.  Adderley  June  21,  268 

J\iireell,  Jdr^SHpendiary  MagitlraU  ofJatnaiea, 
Question,  Eari  Russell ;  Answer,  The  Duke  of 
Bucldngbam  ;  short  debate  thereon  Jidy  Id, 
1718 

RegimenUU  Courts  Martial,  Question,  Colonel 
Annesley ;  Answer,  Mr.  Mowbray  J%me  18, 
16 

Maktin,  Mr.  P.  "Wykeham,  Jtoehsster 
Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  939 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  23, 
64;  cu/d.  c2. 894,  1010,  1011 
V  Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  112 


Master  and  Serraat  BiU  (LordEkh^  Mr, 

Oewge  Cliv€,  Mr.  Aigertwi  EgerUm) 
e,  Re-comm.* ;  Report  June  20         [BiU  204] 
Re-comm.*:  Report /uZy  9  [BUI  940] 

Re-comm.* ;  Report  Jul^  12 
Considered  *  JuMf  18 
ReadSo*  JWy  19 
L  Read  1*  •  ( The  Earl  of  Lichfield)  July  19 

(No.  248) 


Mauritius,  Fever  in  the 
Question,  Mr.  Pirn;    Answer,  Mr.  Adderley 
July  6, 1192 

Keetings  in  Royal  Parks  Bill 

(  The  Lord  Redesdale) 
I,  After  short  debate.  Second  Reading  pat  off  to 
Friday  nest  July  12, 1424 
After  short  debate,  Order  for  2R.  disobargftd  ; 
BUI  withdrawn  July  19, 1709     (No.  1 16) 

KeetingB  in  Boyal  Farki  Bill 

(Ah-,  Secretary  Walpole,  Lord  John  Manners, 

Mr,  Att&msy  General) 

0.  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  Answvr,  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy  Jidy  16,  1626 

Moved,  **That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2'»"  (Ifr. 
Gathome  Hardy)  July  22, 1878 

After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leay»  out 
"now,"  and  add  **upon  this  day  three 
motiths "  {Mr,  TayUfr) ;  after  farther  short 
debate.  Question, "  That  *  now,'  Ae.; "  A.  181, 
N.  64;  M.  117;  main  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to  ;  BiU  read  2o  [BUI  tS4] 

Committee ;  Report  July  23,  2036  [BUI  27dJ 


Mbltille,  Viscount 
Jamaica — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice- 
Mr.  Purcell,  1718, 1721 

Merchant  Seamen,  IVeatment  of,  in  WeUh 

Forts 
Question,    Colonel   WiUlams ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Stephen  Cave  July  4,  989 

Kerchant  Shipping  Bill  ln,u] 

{ The  Diske  of  Riehmond) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1»»  June  25        JN6. 180) 
Moved,  "  That  the  BUI  be  now  rCad  2*  *'  ( The 
Duke  of  Richmond)  July  2,  848  ;  after  short 
debate,  BUI  read  2* 
Committee  • ;  Report  July  11         (No.  219) 
Re-comm.*  July  16 
Report*  July  18 
Read  3*  •  July  19 

Mebedtth,  Lord 
Offices  and  Oaths,  Comm.  d,  1,  1376 
Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment,  2R 
762 
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Mstropolis 

Board  of  Works,  Qaestion,  Colonel  Sykes; 
ADBwer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy  June  28»  666 

Courts  of  Justice,  The  New,  Question,  Mr. 
Bonttnck  ;  Answer,  Kr.  Hunt  June  2B^  507  ; 
Qnestion,  Mr.  Bentinck ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt 
June  27,  606 

False  Weights  nnd  Measures,  Question,  Mr. 
Goldsmid;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne  Hardy 
July  i,  987 

Ejfde  Park  Review,  Question,  Captain  ViTian ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  July  I,  772 

Hyde  Park,  Question,  Mr.  Ewart ;  Answer, 
Lord  John  Manners  July  12,  1437;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Alderman  Lusk ;  Answer,  Lord 
John  Manners  JtUy  15,1517 

London  University,  Question,  Mr.  Looke ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  July  9, 1263 

Lwdon  Water  Supply,  Obserrations,  Lord 
de  Mauley  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  fUohmond 
July  15,  1496 

Street  Outrages,  Preservation  of  the  Peace-^the 
Militia,  Question,  Colonel  Biddulph ;  An- 
swer, Sir  John  Pakiofton  June  19, 87 

Trafic  Regulations '^Waggons  and  Drays, 
Question,  Mr,  Read ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  June  24,  428 

XMropoUfl  Subways  Bill 

(Mr,  IHU,  Colonel  Hogg") 
e.  Report  *  July  12  [BUI  249] 

Mttr^^litaA  Palico  BiU 

( The  Earl  of  Belmore) 

I.  Conmittoe  * ;  Report  June  18       (No.  135) 
Read  8*  •  June  20  (No.  171 ) 

Royal  Assent  July  U    [30  A  31  Vict,  o.  89] 

Mexico — Fate  of  the  Emperor  MaximUian 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Kimberley  ;  Answer, 
The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  July  4,  964 ;  Ques- 
tion, Earl  Russell ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of 
Derby^  976;  Question,  Mr.  Sandford;  An- 
swer, hord  Stanley,  983 ;  Question,  Colonel 
French  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Corry,  984 ;  Question, 
Captain  ViTian ;  Answer,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton ;  ObserTations,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk, 
985  ;  Question,  Viscount  Stratford  de  Red- 
oliffe ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Derby  July  9, 
1252;  Question,  Sir  Lawrence  Palk;  An- 
swer, Lord  Stanley  July  11,  1393  ;  Notice 
withdrawn  (  Visccunt  Stratford  de  Redclife); 
short  debate  thereon  July  19,  1709 

MiddlesesB  Begistry 

MoTed,  "  That  it  is  inoumbent  on  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  to  institute  inquiries  with  a  view 
to  the  reform  of  the  Middlesex  Registry ;  and 
that,  pending  such  inquiries,  steps  should  be 
taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the  receipt  of  illegal 
fees  by  the  sinecure  Registrars,  and  to  pre- 
Tont  any  appointment  to  the  office  of  Registrar 
on  a  Tacancy  occurring"  {Mr,  Ckilders) 
June  18,  80;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
withdrawn 

Resolyed,  That  it  is  inoumbent  on  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Goyernment  to  institute  inquiries  with 
a  yiew  to  the  reform  of  the  Middlesex  Re- 
gistry {Mr,  CluOders) 


MiLBANE,  Mr.  F.  A.,  Torhshiref  N,B, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  Schedule 
B,   Amendt    1282,  1284;  Conaid.  add,  eU 
1452 

Mill,  Mr.  J.  Stuart,  Westminster 
Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  1157 
Libel,  Re-comm.  add,  el.  546 
Martial  Law — Charge  ofthe  Lord  Chief  Jostice, 

Res.  912 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1888, 1890 
Nary — Commodore  Wiseman  and  the  Turkish 

Nayy,  1621,  1622, 1873 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  A, 

635;  add,  el,  1024,  1026,  1029,  1101;  8R. 

1579 
Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  99 

Mills,  Mr.  J.  Bemington,  Wyecmhe  ( Chep* 
ping) 
Court  of  Chancery  (Oflftoen),  2R.  1416 
West  India  Bishops  and  Clergy,  187S 

MiLTov,  Yiscount,  Toriehire,  W,R, — 8. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  Z^t 
299 


MineB,  ftc.  AsseBsment  Bill 

(Mr,  Percy  Wyndkam,  Mr,  Cavendish  BenOnek, 

Mr,  Henderson) 

e,  Re^omm*  June  25~r.p.  [BiU  174] 

Re-comm.*  July  2--B.P. 

MiTFOKD,  Mr.  W,  T.,  Midhuret 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  ci,  40, 
452  ;  d.  A,  622 

Moldavia — Porseeution  of  Jewe 

Motion  for  an  Address  ( Viscount  Stratford  de 
Redclife)  July  1,  746;  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn  ;  Explanation,  Lord  Den> 
man  July  2,  848 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  July  5,  To 
leaye  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  an  humble 
Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direo- 
tions  that  there  be  laid  before  this  Honae, 
a  Copy  of  further  Correspondence  relating 
to  the  persecution  of  Jews  in  Moldayia  ' 
(Sir  Francis  Ooldsmid),  1136;  Question, 
"That  the  words,  Ac.;"  after  short  de- 
bate, Amendt.  withdrawn  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Alderman  Salomons ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley 
2071 

MoKCBEiTF,  Right  Hon.  J.,  ^diniurgh 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 

Acts,  Comm.  487 
Scotland — Education,  343 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Ohueeeter 

Banns  of  MatrinuHiy,  2R.  926 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  19 li 
Crete— Af&iirs  of,  173 ; — Insurrection  in,  269 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1895 

[eOfiC 
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MoHK,  Mr.  0.  J. — eont. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  iO, 

483  :  add,  el,  807,  808,  810,  882  ;  Amendt. 

1026,  1029,  1036,  1213 
Supply  —  Embauy    House,    Constantinople, 

Amendt.  1705, 1706 ;— Consuls  Abroad,  1000; 

—  Brehon  Laws  (Ireland),   1005  ;~Mi8oel- 

laneous  Expenses,  1007 

MoKSELL,  Right  Hon.  W,,  Limerick  Co. 

Birmingham  Riots,  17,  88 

Ireland—Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  Amendt. 
58,  73 ;— Established  Churoh  — The  Com- 
mission,  083 ;— Taxation,  Res.  1302 

Irish  Peerage— The  Royal  Prerogative,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1135 

MoKTAGHT,  Right  Hon.  Lord  R.  (Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Council  for  Education),  Huniingdot^ 

thire 

Cattle  Plague— Cattle  Pass,  16  ;— Importation 
of  Cattle,  350,  666 ;— Removal  of  Manure, 
1436  ;— Cattle  Trade,  1623 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals),  1728 

Education  —  Inspection  of  Sohools,  170  ;— 
School  Building  Grants,  1187 

Ireland  —  Charity  Commission  and  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  160  ;•— Museum  of  Irish  In- 
dustry, 1517 

Merton  College,  1439 

National  Gallery  Pictures  (South  Kensington 
Museum),  Motion  for  an  Address,  539 

Scotland— Education,  321,348 

Vaccination,  3R.  651 

MoNTGOKSBT,    Sir  G.   0.   (Lord  of  the 

Treasury),  Peeblesshire 
Scotland — Collection  of    Fees,    760;— Steam 

Ferries  between  Granton  and  Burntisland, 

1380 
Supply^Board  of  Fisheries  (Scotland),  1004, 

1005 

MoNTRoss,  Duke  of  (PostmaBter  General) 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
1423 

MoBB,  Mr.  R.  J.,  Shropshire,  S. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Consid.  add^  ch 
1451 

MoBLET,  Earl  of 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1822, 1823 

MoRBisoN,  Mr.  W.,  Plymouth 
Egypt— Viceroy  of.  Visit  of  the,  854 
Gurney,  George  Edward,  Case  of,  425 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  eU 
873, 1074, 1204  ;  Preamble,  1290 

Mono  Velho  Marriages  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Earl  of  Belmore) 

I  Presented  ;  read  1»  *  June  27        (No.  182) 
Read2**/u^4 
Committee  * ;  Report  July  5 
Read3**  JulyB  [ 

[eoiU^ 


Morro  Velho  Marriagei  BiUr-coxA, 

e.  Read  1»*  Ju/y  18 
Read  2«  •  July  10 
Committee  *  July  22— r.p. 
Conmiittee  *  ;  Report  Jxdy  28 


[BiU  265] 


MowBKikT,    Bight   Hon.   J.    E.    (Judge 

Advocate  General),  Durham  City 
Army — Regimental  Courts  Martial,  16 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  eU  15, 
36,  37, 38,  41,  44 

Knnicipal  Corporations  GSiarities  Bill 

{Mr,  Richard  Young t  Mr,  William  E,  ForsUr) 
e.  BiU  withdrawn  *  June  10  [Bill  60] 

Knrder  Law  Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Secretary  WalpoUy  Mr,  Attorney  Oeneral, 
Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneral) 

e.  BiU  withdrawn  •  July  22  [BiU  25] 

MiTSPHT,  Mr.  N.  D.,  Cork  City 

Courts  of  Law  OfBoers  (Ireland),  3R.  1011 
District  Lunatic  Asylums    Officers  (Ireland), 

Comm.  d.  3,  Amendt.  1015 
Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  Comm. 

Amendt.  018 

Naas,   Eight  Hon.  Lord    (C!hief   Secre- 
tary for  Ireland),  Coekermbuth 

Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-comm. 
el,  35, 1250 

District  Lunatic  Asylums  Officers  (Ireland), 
LeaTO,  1314,  1316;  Comm.  d,  2,  1015; 
cl,  3,  ib 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  CathoUo  ReUef 
Acts,  Comm.  652 

Industrial  Sohools  (Ireland),  Comm.  110 

Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  66, 1623; 
— Defence  of  Constabulary  Barracks,  603  ;— 
Case  of  Dennis  Walsh,  605 ; — Distress  in 
West  Galway,  605  ;  —  Tyrone  Magistrates, 
856, 1875  ;— Established  Church— The  Com- 
mission, 083 ;  — Fenian  DrilUng  in  Wioklow, 
080  ; — Carlow  Lunatic  Asylum,  1180,  1100 ; 
— Weights  and  Measures,  1622  ;  — Landed 
Estates,  Res.  1633; — Habeas  Corpus  Sus- 
pension Act,  2072 

Irish  Peerage— The  Royal  Prerogatiye,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1134 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland),  Conmu 
021 

Supply — Hospitals  (Dublin),  1400  ; — Noncon- 
forming, Ac,  Ministers  (Ireland),  1680 ; — 
Queen's  Uni?ersity  (Ireland),  1707 

National  Gallery  Enlargement  Bill 

(The  Earl  of  Devon) 

I,  Read  2*  •  June  18  (No.  150) 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  21 
Read  3*  *  June  24 
Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  dt  31  Viet,  o.  41] 

National  Oallery  Pictures  {South  Eim* 

sington  Museum) 

MoTed,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 

to  Her  Majesty,  that  she  will  be  graciously 

pleased  to  giro  directions  tiut  there  be  laid 
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NaHonal  OaUery  Pictures  {SotOh  KentingUm 
Museum)-~cont 

before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  the  Pictures  belonging  to  the 
National  Gallery  deposited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum''  (Mr,  DiUwyn)  June  25, 
539 ;  after  short  debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Naval  Knights  of  Windsor  Bill  [h.l.] 

(The  Earl  of  Btlnwre) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  *  July  22        (No.  252) 

Naval  stores  Bill  [h.l.] 

(7%tf  EaH  of  Helmore) 

I  Presented ;  read  !»•  June  18        (No.  160) 

Read  2*  •  Jwie  24 

Committee  * ;  Report  June  25 

Read3»»  June  27 
c.  Read  1«>  •  June  28  [BiU  215] 

Read2«»  July  4 

Committee  *  ;  Report  July  8 

Considered*  July  11 

Read8«»  July  12 

Bill  withdrawn  •  July  18 

Naval  Stores  (No.  2)  Bill 

( The  Earl  of  Behnore) 

L  Read  1»  •  Jtdy  18  (No.  234) 

Read2**Ju;y  22 
Committee  *  ;  Report  July  23 

Naty 

Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  Ques- 
tion, Mr,  beely ;  Answer,  Mr.  Corry  July  4, 
980 

CowiraU  for  Ounboals,  Question  Mr.  Seely ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Corry  July  15,  1512 

Dockyard  Accounts,  Question,  Mr.  Seely  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Corry  July  8,  1190 

Naval  Review,  Question,  Sir  Robert  Peel; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
July  11, 1396;  Question,  Mr.  Samuda;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Corry  Jify  19, 1724 

Naval  Squadron  (^JVest  Coast  of  Africa), 
Moved,  *'  That  the  maintenance  of  the  Nayal 
Squadron  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  as  it 
has  hitherto  been  placed,  is  no  longer  expedi- 
ent "  {Sir  Eervey  Bruce)  July  23,  2074 ; 
after  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Reserved  Captains,  Question,  Mr.  B.  Cochrane; 
Answer,  Mr.  Corry  Jime  20,  165 

NsATB,  Mr.  C,  Oxford  City 

Fulford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1158 

Libel,  Re-comm.  cl,  1,  Amendt.  539;  cl,  4, 
544 ;  add,  cl.  545 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1882 

"  Mermaid,"  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1754 

Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1417 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cL  29, 
208  ;  cl,  40,  466,  482  ;  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 484,  486  ;  d,  43,  514;  add,  ct  792, 
795,  796,  808,  810,892  ;  Consid.  el.  3,  1458; 
cl,  46, 1470 

Trades  Union  Commission  Act  Extension, 
Comm.  1408 


Neyxlle-Gbbkyille,  Mr.   B.,    Sotnersetm 

shire,  JE. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  SI, 

535  ;  add.  cl.  841, 872, 883, 897 ;  Schedule  D, 

Amendt.  1289 
Supply — Royal  Parks,  &o,  1692  ; — Houses  of 

Parliament,  1695  ; — Agricultural  Statistics, 

1906 
Trades    Union   Commission   Act   Extension, 

Comm.cZ.  1, 1413 

Nbwdeoate,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warmckshire,  N. 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  cl,  7, 

1912 ;  el,  29,  1914 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  Repeal,  507 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Re- 
lief Acts,  Comm.  Motion  for  Adjoomment, 

487,  652 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  2R.  1653 
Ireland^Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  79 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1888 ;  Comm. 

2038 
Parliament — Pttblic  Business,  776 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  29, 

220  ;  d.  40,  447 ;  cl.  31,  530 ;  cl.  A,  617  ; 

add.  cl.  784, 1088, 1093,  1195,  1226,  1238; 

Consid.  add.  cl  1449 ;  el,  3,  1455 ;  3R.  1593 
*  Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  Ao,  (Ire- 

land),  2R.  Amendt.  943 
Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  8R.  85 

New  Members  Sworn 
July  22 — Sir  John  Burgess  Karslake,  Elnight, 

Andover 
/M^y  23^Charle8  Jasper  Selwyn,  Cambridye 
University 

New  Parishes  and  Chnrch  Boilding  Acts 
Amendment  BiU  [u.l.] 

( The  Archbishop  of  York) 
I.  Read  2>*  June  25  (No.  146) 

New  Writs  Issued 
July  16— For    Gloucester    County    (Western 
DiTision),v.  Sir  John  Rolt,lKnight, 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  in  Chancery 

For  Andover,  v.  Sir  John  Bnrgess 
Karslake,  Knight,  Attorney  Ge- 
neral 

For  Cambridge  UniTcrsity,  v,  Charles 
Jasper  Selwyn,  esq.,  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral 

For  Coventry,  v,  Morgan  Treheme, 
esq.,  deceased 

For  JBirmingham,  v,  William  Schole- 
field,  esquire,  deceased 

New  Zealand —  Withdrawal  of  Troops 

Moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  MajesW,  for  a  Return  of  &e  Regi- 
ments in  New  Zealand  since  the  1st  January, 
1865,  and  the  Dates  of  their  Embarkation  " 
( The  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  July  15, 1496  ;  after 
short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to 

NicoL,  Mr.  J.  Dyce,  Stncardineshire 
Storm  Warnings,  Res.  1732 
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NoBTH,  Colonel  J.  8.,  Oxfordihire 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers*  Communi- 

eation),  Oomm;  eh  4, 658 
Volunteers,  Res.  736 

KoBTHCOTE,  Right  Hon.  Sir  8.  H.  (Se- 
cretarj  of  State  for  India),  Devon- 
shire, N. 

Abyssinia — Expedition  to,  1612 

Army — Captain  Jenris  and  the  Simla  Court 
MartUl,  608,  776 

India— Indian  Seourities,  179|  ^Metric  Syatem 
of  Weights  and  Meature%  866  ;— Railways, 
1192  ; — Land  Revenues,  1396  ; — Corenanted 
Educational  Service  in  Bombay?  Motion  for 
an  Address,  U86  ;-^Famine  in  Orissa,  1616 

India  Office— State  Entertainment  to  the  Sul- 
tan, 1624,  1669,  1727 

Norwood,  Hr.  0.  M.,  Xin^ston-upon-BuU 

Bankruptcy,  Comm.  1416 
Investment  of  Trust  Funds,  Comm.  add.  d, 
1664 

O'BsiBafB,  Mr.  J.  L.,  Ctuhel 
Army— Medical  Offlcera  of  the  Guards,  1614 
Ireland— Landed  Estates,  Res.  1628 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  669 
libel,  Re-comm.  add,  el.  648 
Railway  Accident  at  Warrington,  1618,  1667 
Railways  (Guards' and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  664  ;  d,  4,  668 
Supply— Royal  Park^,  dsc.  1690 

O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 

Prison  Ministers  Act,  1769 
Supply— Royal  Parks,  dsc.  1692 

O'CoKOB  Dov,  The,  Boseomman  Co. 

Industrial  Schools  (Ireland),  Comm.  119 
Ireland— Trinity  College,   Dublin,    Res.    64, 
1623 

O'DoNOGHUE,  The,  TraUe 
Ireland — Representation  of.  Res.  712 
Trades    Uniona    Commiasion  —  Mr.    Conolly, 
1438 

Office  of  Judge  in  the  Admiralty,  Divorce, 
and  Probate  Courts  Bill  iT^-i*'"] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 
e.  PfMenied  ;  read  1«  •  June  30       [BUI  208] 

Offices  and  Oaths  BUI 

(The  Earl  of  Kimberley) 

L  Committee  Jtdy  11, 1867  (No.  218) 

Report  •  July  16 
Read  8**  July  19 
Royal  Assent  August  12  [30  ds  81  Vict,  c.  76] 

CLoGHLEir,  Sir  C.  M.,  Clare  Co. 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  d.  9, 

1918 
Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Ireland),  Re-comm. 

e^  86,  1260;  SR.  1911 
Jreland<*Weights  and  Measures,  1622 

[eonit 


O'Loosunr,  Sir  0.  H.— Ami. 

Irish  Peerage — The  Royal  Preregatire,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1127 

Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  660,  686 

Libel,  Re-comm.  d.  1,  641  ;  el,  4,  Amendt. 
648  ;  add.  d.  644,  646,  648 

Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  ^.  (Ire- 
land). 2R.  941,  966,  961 

Snpply — Nonoonforraing,  dM.  Ministen  (Ire- 
land), 1676  ;— Royal  Parks,  Ao.  1690  ;— 
Houses  of  Parliament,  1696  ; — Agricultural 
Statistics,  1906 ;— Miscellaneous  Expenses, 
1908 

O'Neill,  Mr,  E.,  Antrim  Co. 
Supply — Nonconforming,  &o.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1679      ♦ 

0*Reillt,  Mr.  M.  "W.,  Longford  Co. 
CiTil  Serrants'  Half  Holiday.  778 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  681 
Martial  Law— Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  JuB-i 

tice.  Res.  899,  918 
Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (IreUad),  Comm. 

921 

OsBORNB,  Mr.  E.  B.,  Notiingham 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  el.  29, 

1914 
Naval  Reriew,  The.  1621 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  16, 

Amendt.  29,  42,  202 ;   add.  el.  816,  896 ; 

Consid.  add.  el.  1448, 1448  ;  SR.  1681,  1698 

OssoBT,  Bishop  of 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1180 
Ireland— Established    Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  Amendt.  890 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Chatham 

Army— The  Simla  Court  Martial,  770 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parka,  2  R.  1893,  1894 
Mexico — Fate  of  the   Emperor  Maximilian, 
1894 

Oyx&stonx,  Lord 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1181 
.Volunteers,  Employment  of,  in  CivU  disturb- 
ances, 760 

Oxford  and  CamMdge  Universities  Bdn- 
cation  BiU  [BUi  71] 

(Mr.  EwaH,  Mr.  NeaU,  A£r. PoOard-UrquKari^ 
e.  Select    Committee   nominated ;    List  of  the 
Committee  June  26, 686 

OxFOED,  Bishop  of 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Address  for  Papers, 

1481, 1432 
Consecration  of  Churchyards,  Oomm;  el.  l» 

1168,  1166 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism) 

1179 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  8R.  246,261,  266 
Ritualiflm— The  Royal  Commission,  128 
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Pacib,  Mr.  0.  V.  ZMcMUnhtrSf  8. 
Representation  of  tfao  People,  Comm.  d.  iO, 

pADNGTON,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  8.  (Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War),  Droitwich 
Army— Promotion  in  the,  168, 169  ;— Lieute- 
nant Colonela  of  Cavalry,  429  ; — Con? eyanoe 
of  Troops  from  Chatham  to  LiTerpool,  604 ; 
— Captain  Jervis  and  the  Simla  Court  Mar- 
tial. 606  ;— Case  of  Colour  Sergeant  Con- 
nell,  852  ;— Report  of  the  Transport  Com- 
mission, 805; — Camps  at  Aldershot  and 
Colchester,    987  ; — Medical   Officers,    Res. 
1144 ; — March  of  Troops  to  Honnslow,  1191, 
1891,  1392;    Explanation,   1528,  1526;— 
Staff  Officers  of  Pensioners,  1890  ; — Army 
Medical  Warrant  of  1858,  t». j— The  18th 
Hussars,    1898 ;— Medical    Officers  of  the 
Guards,    1514; — Knightshridge   Barracks, 
15i5;~Snider    Rifle,    1517  .'—Increase    of 
Pay,  1874 
Birmingham— Riots  at,  174,  428 
India— Central  India  Priie  Money,  988 
Metropolis— Hyde  Park  RcTiew,  772,  985 
Mexico — Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  985 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1528 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  ch  29. 

199.  201 
Street  Outrages— The  Militia,  87 
Supply — Volunteers,  Report,  848 
Volunteers,  Res.  788,  749 

Palk,  Sir  L.,  Devonshire,  8. 
Education — School  Building  Grants,  1187 
Mexico— Fate  of  the    Emperor   Maximilian, 

986.  1398 
Representation  of  the  People.  Comm.  el.  A, 

620;  add.  d,  1271 ;  Schedule  B,  1288 
Supply — Volunteers,  Report,  845 


Palmer,  Sir  R.»  Richmond 
County  Courts  Acts  Amendment,  Comm.  cl,  7> 

1912 
Court  of  Chancery  (Offlodrs),  2R.  1414 
Increase  of  the  EpisooMie.  2R.  1687,  1878 
Investment  of  Trust  Funds,  Comm.  add,  el. 

1658.  1654 
Middlesex  Registry.  Res.  81 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1877 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  18, 
49  ;   cl.  29.  194.  200  ;   el.  86,  296 ;   cl.  40. 
808  ;  Amendt.  487,  450.  453.  454.  456.  460, 
484 ;  d.  48,  Amendt.  509,  521.522  ;  add.  el. 
618  ;  el.  A,  621  ;  add.  el.  1027, 1028,  1030, 
1208;    Schedule  D,   Amendt.   1288;    Pre- 
amble. 1291 ;    Consid.  cl.  46,  1471,  1472 ; 
Schedule  F,  Amendt.  1475 
«  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2052 
Trades    Cnion    Conmiission   Act   Extension, 
Comm.  cl.  1, 1411 

Paris  Universal  EMhthition,  1867 

Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  advisability  of  makine  pur- 
chases from  the  Paris  Exhibition  ror  the 
benefit  of  the  Schools  of  Science  and  Art  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  any  other  means 
of  smklDg  that  Exhibition  oMfol  to  the 


Paris  Universal  Ea^ibiHdny  1867-^^01^. 

manmikcturiog  industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland"  (Mr.  Layard)  June  20,  288 ;   List 
of  the  Conmiittee 
Question,  Mr.  Layard  ;   Answer,  The  Chan- 
o«llor  of  the  Exchequer  Juhf  28, 2074 

Pabseb,  Major  Windsor,  Suffolk,  W, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el, 
1026  ♦ 

)Patl(ament 

LORDS— 

Business  of  ike  Souse,  Motion  for  Returns  of 
Attendance  of  Peers,  Measures  passed.  Num- 
ber of  Divisions,  Ac.  {Lord  Lyveden) 
June  20,  129  ;  after  debate,  Motion  with- 
drawn 

Meeting  of  the  House,  Select  Committee  ap- 
pointed "  to  inquire  into  the  Expediency  of 
making  such  arrangements  as  shall  enable 
the  House  to  meet  at  Four  o'clock  instead 
of  Five  o'clock  for  the  Despatch  of  Business, 
and  to  consider  if  any  and  what  Changes  may 
be  desirable  for  the  better  Transaction  of 
the  Business  of  the  House  "  {The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury)  June  21,  262  ;  List  of  the  Com- 
mittee. 265 

Standing  Orders  —  Parliamentarf/  Deposits, 
Select  Committee  appointed  to  join  with  a 
Committee  of  the  Commons  to  consider  the 
Act  9th  and  10th  Vict.  Cap.  20.  and  the 
Standing  Orders  of  both  Houses  in  relation 
to  Parliamentary  Deposits,  and  for  securing 
the  Completion  of  Railways  within  a  pre- 
scribed Time,  and  to  report  what  Alterations 
it  is  expedient  to  make  therein  for  the  pre- 
sent and  for  the  ensaing  Session  :  The  Lords 
following  were  named  of  the  Committee : — 
D.  Richmond,  V.  Eversley,  L.  Redesdale.  L. 
Portman.  L.  Staifley  of  Alderley ;  and  a 
Message  sent  to  the  Commons  ( The  Chairman 
ef  CommiUees)  June  21,  265 
Mfessage  from  the  Commons  to  acquaint  this 
House,  That  they  have  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  of  Five  Members  to  join  with  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House 
June  25,  506 

Construction  of  the  Bouse,  Moved,  "  That  a 
Select  CouHnitteo  be  appointed  to  consider 
whether  any  and  what  arrangements  can  be 
made  to  remedy  the  present  defective  Con- 
struction of  the  House  in  reference  to  Hear- 
ing" (The  Earl  of  Carnarvon)  June  28, 
653 ;  afler  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to  ; 
List  of  the  Committee,  660 

Order — Notice  of  Questions,  Observations,  Lord 
Redesdale  JtUy  9,  1254 

COMMONS— 

Morning  Sittings,  Questtom,  Mr.  B.  Ooohrane ; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
June  28.  664  ;  Moved.  "  That  the  Standing 
Orders  (19th  July,  1854,  and  21st  July, 
1856),  relative  to  the  Morning  Sittings  be 
read,  and  further  suspended"  {Mr»  Vhan* 
eellor  of  the  Exchequer)  July  1,  774 ;  Re- 
solutions agreed  to  ^nd  other  Resolutions] ; 
Observations,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer JvHy  5,  1068;  QuMtionf,  Mr,  Bruoe ; 
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Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
short  debate  thereon  July  \6,  1521  ; 
Moved,  **  That,  on  Thursdajand  Friday  next, 
this  Honse  will  meet  at  TweWe  o'clock,  sub- 
ject to  the  Standing  Orders  relating  to  sit- 
tings of  the  House  on  Wednesdaj  "  {Mr. 
ChanMlkr  of  the  Exchequer)  July  16,  1626 ; 
after  short  (iebate,  Motion  agreed  to ;  State- 
ment, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer; 
short  debate  thereon  July  22, 1875  ' 

Mtmherif  Seats  in  this  Bouse,  Observations, 
Mr.  Darbj  Griffith;  Reply,  Mr.  Speaker 
June  20, 160 

Privilege — Alteration  of  Notices  of  Questions, 
Question,  Mr.  Whalley ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer  «7ii/y  5, 1065 

SignaJtures  to  a  Petition,  Moved,  *•  That  the 
Order  of  the  26th  Day  of  June,  that  the 
Petition  of  '  Inhabitanto  of  HaU&x  and  its 
environs'  do  lie  upon  the  table,  be  read,  and 
discharged;  and  that  the  Petition  be  re- 
jected" {Mir,  CharUs  Farster)  July  6,  1124; 
after  short  debate,  Petition  rejected 

Standing  Orders  —  Parliamentary  Deposits, 
Moved,  **  That  a  Select  Committee  of  Five 
Members  be  appointed  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  mentioned  in  their  Lordships'  Message 
of  the  21st  day  of  June,  to  consider  the 
Act  9  and  10  Vic.  c.  20,  and  the  Standing 
Orders  of  both  Houses  in  relation  to  Par- 
liamentary Deposits,  and  the  completion  of 
Railways  within  a  prescribed  time,  and  to 
report  what  alterations  it  is  expedient  to 
make  thereiii  for  the  present  and  for  the 
ensuing  Session"  {Mr,  Dodsoh)  June  24, 
424  ;  Motion  agreed  to :  And  a  Message  sent 
to  the  Lords ;  List  of  the  Committee 

House  of  Commons  {Arrangements)  Moved, 
That  a  Select  Conunltttee  be  appointed  "  to 
consider  whether  any'alteration  can  be  made* 
in  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  so  as  to  enable  a  greater  number 
of  Members  to  hear  and  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings" {Mr,  Beadlam)  June  25,  536; 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  internal "  {Lord  John 
Manners)  agreed  to  ;  main  Question,  as 
amended,  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Select  Com- 
mittee appointed ;  List  of  the  Conunittee,  538 

Hyde  Park  Review,  Question,  Captain  Vivian  ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners /u/y  1,  772 

St.  Stephen's  Crypt,  Question,  Mr.  Whalley; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  July  12, 1486 


Parliamentary  Reform   (see  Repreienta- 
tion  of  the  People  Bill) 


Patriotie  Fund  Bill  [h.l.] 

{ The  Earl  of  Longford) 
I,  Presented ;  read  1*  •  July  4  (No.  201) 

Moved,  **That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2* "{The 
Earl    of    Longford)   July  9,    1255  ;    Bill 
read  2* 
Committee  *  July  16 
Report*  July  18 
Bead8'*/u/y  19 


Patten,  Colonel  J.  W.,  Xaneashtre,  N. 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1419 
Representation  •of  the  People,  Consid.  add,  cl, 

1452 
Trades    Union    Conunission    Act    Extension, 

Conun.  cL  1,  1413 

Pattll,  Mr.  H.,  St,  Ives 

Railways  (Guars'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  cl,  4,  557, 558 ;  8R.  847 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  81, 
610  ;  el.  A,  618,  623 ;  add.  d,  1011 

Pease,  Mr.  J.^W.,  Durham,  8. 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  cL  4,  558 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  40, 
458, 666  ;  add,  el,  890  ;  Schedule  B,  Amendt. 
1281 ;  Consid.  add,  el.  1451 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.,  Tamworth 
"  Mermaid,"  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 

for  an  Address,  1755 
Naval  Review,  The,  1306 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  el. 

1238, 1241 
Supply — Queen's  University  (Ireland),  1707 

Peel,  Right  Hon.  Lt.-Oen.  J.,  Huntingdon 

Parliament — Public  Business,  778 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  eU 

838 
Volunteers,  Bes.  740 

Peel,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Warmnek 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d, 
Amendt.  1236 

Peel,  Mr.  J.,  Tamworth 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d. 
1235 

Petit  Jnries  (Ireland)  BiU 

(Mr,  Solicitor  General  for  Ireland,  Mr.  Attorney 

Oeneralfor  Ireland) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  July  22  [Bill  158] 

Pkto,  Sir  S.  M.,  Bristol 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  554;  el,  I,  556 

Pier  and  Harbour  Orders  Confirmation 

(Ko.  2)  Bill      ( The  Duke  of  Richmond) 
I,  Report  of  Select  Committee  June  28 

Committee  *  July  0  (No.  187) 

Report  *  Jtdy  1 1 

llead3**  JWy  15 

Royal  Assent  Augustl2  [30  A  SI  Vict,  o.  61] 

Pier  and  Harbonr  Orders  Confirmation 

(Ko.  3)  Bill      ( The  Duke  of  Richmond) 
I,  Presented ;  read  1*  *  June  18        (No.  161) 
Read  2»  •  June  20 
Committee*  June  21 
Report*  June 2^ 
Read  3**  June  2% 
Royal  Assent  July  15    [30  A  $1  Vici.  c.  73] 
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Fnc,  Mr.  J.,  Dublin  City 
Irish  Peerage— The  Royal  Prerogattre,  Motion 

for  an  Addresf,  1134 
Manritius — Feyer  in  the,  1192 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  cl,  29, 

Amendt.  177, 180  ;  add,  el.  810, 1200 

Policies  of  Insaraiice  {now  Policies  of 
Assurance)  Bill 

{The  Mdrquesi  of  Clanriearde) 

I  Committee*  June  18  (No.  152) 

Report  *  June  20 
Read  8*  *  June  25 

PoLLABD-UKdUHABT,  Mr.  "W.,   We$tmeath 

Co. 

Ireland^Taxation,  Res.  1300 ;— Landed  Es- 
tates, Res.  1687 

Irish  Peerage — The  Royal  Prerogative,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1131 

Roman  Oatholio  Chnrohes,  Schools,  <bo.  (Ire- 
Lmd),  2R.  958 

Supply— Special  Hbsions,  1902 

Poor  Law 

Frost — Case  of  the  Pauper,  Question,  Sir  John 
Simeon  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  June  27, 
605 

Infection^ Sanitary  Act  of  1866— Owtf  of 
Emanuel  Cook,  Question,  Sir  J.  Clarke 
JerToise;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
July  2,  852 

Metr^fxjlitanPooT  Relief  Act — Nominees,  Ques- 
tion, Viscount  Enfield ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  June  24,  425 

Rating  of  Charities  and  Schools,  Question,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Smith  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy 
June  21,266;  Question,  Viscount  Sydney  ; 
Answer,  The  Earl  of  Malmesbury  Jtdy  1, 745 

Poor  Law  Board,  ftc.  Bill 

(Mr.  Sdater-BootA,  Mr.  Secretary  O.  Hardy) 

c.  Read  2o*  June  20  [Bill  193] 

Committee  •  July  11,  1417— b.f. 
Committee  •  July  22  [BUI  271] 

Question,  Mr.  T.  B.  Potter;  Answer,  Mr. 
ScUter-Booth  July  22, 1874 

FoBTMAK,  Lord 
Consecration  of  Churchyards,  Comm.  d.  1, 

Amendt.  1168 
Friendly  Societies,  Motion  for  Returns,  127, 

128 

PoBTBMouTH,  Earl  of 
Consecration  of   Churchyards,  Comm.  cl,  1, 
1164  ;  Report,  add.  ct  1427 

Post  Office 
Arrangements,  Question  Mr.  Warner ;  Answer, 

Mr.  Hunt/u/y8, 1100 
Conveyance  of  Mails  to  Nassau,  fro..  Question, 

Mr.  Graves ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt /une  27,603 
Foreign  Postal    Conventions,    Question,  Mr. 

Hadfield;   Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  July  8, 1186 
Private  Postal  Service,  Question,  Mr.  Baxter ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  July  11, 1891       leonl. 

YOL.  GLXXXyiU.  [third  sebiss.] 


Post  Ofice—cont. 

TeUgraphie  and  Postal  Syttems,  Question,  Mr. 
Cbilders ;  Answei^  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  July  15,  1512 ;  Question,  Mr. 
Akroyd  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Hunt  July  16, 1621 

PoTTEB,  Mr.  T.  B.,  Rochdale 

Poor  Law  Bill,  1874 

Powell,  ]\£r.  F.  S.,  Camhuidge 

libel,  Re-comm.  add.  cl.  545 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  15, 
41 ;  cl.  17,  Amendt.  48  ;  cl.  18,  50  ;  cl.  81, 
532 ;  d.  A,  619  ;  Amendt.  621 ;  add.  cl, 
801 ;  Amendt.  806,  810,  811  ;  Amendt. 
1018,  1021  ;  Amendt.  1030 ;  Consid.  d.  8, 
Amendt.  1453 ;  cl.  21,  Amendt.  1460 

Sunday  Lectures,  2R.  116 

Trades  Union  Commission  Act  Extension, 
Comm.  1407  ;  cl.  1,  1413 

Powis,  Earl  of 
Brown's  Charity,  2R.  502 
Limerick    Harbour   (Composition   of  Debt), 
2R.  5;  Comm.  1183 

Peicb,  Mr.  "W.  P.,  Oloueester 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  cl,  4, 557 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 
884 

Prison  Ministers  Aet 
Obserrations,    Mr.    MaoEvoy ;    Reply,    Mr. 
M'Laren  July  19, 1765 

FromisBory  Notes  and  Bills  of  Exchange 

BiU    {Sir  Colman  CLoghlen,  Mr.  Pirn) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  •  July  2  [BiU  224] 

Bill  withdrawn  •  /aZy  11 

Prorogation  of  Parliament  Bill  [ex.] 

(7%^  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented;  read  1**  July  16        (No.  228) 
MoTcd,  '*  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2""  ( The 
Lord  ChanceUor)  July  18,  1660 ;  after  short 
debate,  BUI  read  2» 
Committee  *  ;  Report  July  10 
Readd**/tf^22 

PnliUc  Health  (Scotland)  BiU 

(Sir  Oraham  Montgomery,  Mr.  Secretary  Wdlpole^ 

Mr.  Hunt) 
e.  Re-oomm.*  ;  Report  July  15         [BUI  251] 

Public  IdbrarioB  (ScoUand)  Acts  Amend- 
ment BiU  ( The  EaH  of  Airlie) 
I,  Royal  Assent  July  15      [30  ds  31  Viet,  o.  37] 

PnUic  Becords  (Ireland)  BiU 

(Lord  NaaSf  Mr.  Attorney  General  for  Ireland) 

c.  Committee  *  June  27— b.p.  [BUI  185] 

Re-comm.  *  ;  Report  June  28 
Considered*  July 2 
Read3«*  July  9 
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PuhUe  Records  (Ireland)  Pt7^— oont. 

/.  Read  U^  (The  Earl  of  Belmore)  July  4 
Read  2*  •  July  8  (No.  204) 

Committee  *  July  0  (No.  210) 

Report  *^/ti/y  12 
Read8»*/M/y  15 
Royal  Assent  August  12  [30  A  31  Vict.  o.  70] 

PabUc  Works  dreland)  BiU 

(Lord  Naoi,  Mr,  Attorney  Oenerai  for  Ireland, 

Mr,  Diek) 
e»  Ordered  ;  read  !<>  •  JtUy  18  [BiU  262] 

Queen  Anne's  Bounty  Office 
QaestloD,  Mr.  Bonverie ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathorne 
Hardy  July  16, 1628 

Railway  and  Joint   Stock  Companies' 

AcCOnnts  BiU    (Sir  W,  HuU,  Mr.  miiee) 
e.  Read  2«»  July  10  [Bill  188] 

Committee  •  ;  Report  July  16        [Bill  252] 
Bill  withdrawn*  /uZy  19 

Bailway  Bills— *' Pre-Preference  CapitaV* 
Obserrations,  Lord  Redesdale  June  18,  1 

Railway  Companies  Bill 

( The  Duke  of  Richmond) 

I  Moved,  <*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2*"  (The 
Duke  of  Richmond)  June  25,  489  ;  after 
short  debate.  Bill  read  2\  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  ;  and,  on  June  27,  Select 
Committee  nominated;  List  of  the  Committee, 
491  (No.  159) 

Question,  Mr.  Dillwyn ;  Answer,  Mr.  S.  Cave 
July  16,  1626 

Report  of  Select  Committee  July  22 

(No.  249) 

Railway  Companies  (Scotland)  Bill  [h.l.] 

( The  Duke  of  Richmond) 

I.  Presented  ;  read  1*  •  June  25         (No.  179) 
Read  2**  July  1,  and  referred  to  the  Select 

Committee  on  "  Railway  Companies  Bill " 
Report  of  Select  Committee  July  22  (No.  250) 

Railway  Companies  Winding-up  (Ireland) 

Bill     (Mr.  Lawton,  Sir  Colman  (yLogUen, 
Mr.  Sullivan) 
e.  Bill  withdrawn  •  June  25  [BUI  101] 

Railways  (Gnards'  and  Passengers'  Com- 
munication) Bill 

(Mr.  Henry  B,  Sheridan,  Sir  Patrick  O'Brien) 

e.  Committee*  June  18  [Bill  39] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on 
Question  [18th  June],  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair"  June  25,552;  after 
short  debate.  Question,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed  to ; 
Bill  considered  in  Committee  and  reported 
Considered  *  June  28 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3**"  (Mr. 
B»  B.  Sheridan)  July  1,  847 

Icota, 


Railways  (Ouardt^  and  Passengers*  Communis 
cation)  Bill-^  eont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  *'  upon 
this  day  three  months"  (Mr,  Serjeant 
Oaselee)  ;  after  short  debate,  Question, 
•*  That '  now '  Ac. ; "  A.  48,  N.  5  ;  M.  88  ; 
main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill 
read  So 
I.  Read  !••  (Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  July  2 

(No.  197) 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2«  "  (The 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley)  July  9,  1257  ; 
after  short  debate.  Bill  read  2*;  then  it 
was  moved  that  the  Bill  be  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee ;  Objected  to ;  and  on 
Question  resolved  in  the  affirmative,  and 
Bill  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  aooord- 
inglj ;  List  of  the  Committee,  1261 

Railways  (Scotland)  BiU 

(The  Duke  of  Richmond) 
U  Presented  ;  read  1**  June  18         (No.  162) 
Re^d  2^*  June  25 

Railways  —  Standing  Orders  —  Parlia- 
mentary Deposits 

U  Message  from  the  Commons  to  acquaint  this 
House,  That  they  have  appointed  a  Select 
Committee  of  Five  Members  to  join  with  the 
Select  Committee  appointed  by  this  House 
June  25,  506 

c. Moved,  "That  a  Select  Committee  of  Five 
Members  be  appointed  to  join  with  the  Select 
Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
as  mentioned  in  their  Lordships'  Message  of 
the  21st  day  of  June  to  consider  the  Act  0 
and  10  Vic.  c.  20,  and  the  Standing  Ordera 
of  both  Houses  in  relation  to  Parliamentary 
Deposits,  and  the  completion  of  Railways 
within  a  prescribed  time,  and  to  report  what 
alterations  it  is  expedient  to  make  therein  for 
the  present  and  for  the  ensuing  Session  " 
(Mr.  Dodson)  June  24,  424  ;  Motion  agreed 
to  ;  List  of  the  Committee 

Batenswobtk,  Lord 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1817 

Read,  Mr.  C.  S.,  Norfolk,  E. 
Cattle  Plague—Compensation  for  Slaughtered 

Cattle,  1668 
Land  Tenure  (Ireland),  2R.  582 
Representation  of  the  People,  Coram,  el.  40, 

466 
Supply — Inspection  of  Corn  Returns,  1905 ; — 

Agricultural  Statistics,  1906,  1907 
Traffic  Regulations — Waggons  and  Drays^  428 

Real  Estate  Charges  Act  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Locke  King,  Sir  RoundeU  Palmer, 
Mr.  Beadlam) 

c.  Read  2«*  June  18  [Bill  181] 

Committee*  ;  Report  June  24 

Considered  *  June  26 

Read  3»  •  June  27 
/.  Road  !•  •  ( TAtf  I^ord  Cranworth)  June  28 

Read  2*  •  July  9  (No.  lOl) 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  11 

Read  8*  *  July  15 

Royal  Assent  July  25    [SO  &  31  Vict.  o.  69] 
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Rebow,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Colchester 

Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  c2.  29, 
209 ;  Consid.  cU  42,  Amendt.  1462 

Becovery  of  Certain  Debts  cScotland)  Bill 

( The  Lord  Chancellor) 

t.  Committee  *  ;  Report  June  25        (No.  181) 

Rcad3**/wfy  1 
c.  Read  V  •  July  2  [BUI  220] 

Read  2?  •  July  4 

Bedesdalb,    Lord    (Chairman    of    Com- 
mittees) 

Army — March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1495 
Gal  way  Harbour  (Composition  of  Debt),  2R. 

964,  965  ;  Comm.  1256 
Local    Government    Supplemental    (No.    5), 

Comm.  1619 
London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 

1422,  1424 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1425,  1709 
Parliament— Business  of  the   House,   Motion 

for   Returns,  139  ;— Notice    of   Questions, 

1254 
Railway  Bills — Pre-preferenoe  Capital,  1 
Railway  Companies,  2R.  491 

Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools 
Question,  Mr.  Candlish  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  June  24,  426 

Reformatory  Schools  Amendment  Bill 

[hx.]        (The Marquess  Townshend) 
I.  Presented ;  read  1»  •  July  19  (No,  245) 

Registration  of  Deeds  (Ireland)  Bill 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
"  to  inquire  into  the  amount  of  Fees  paid 
into  the  office  for  the  Registration  of  Deeds 
in  Ireland,  and  the  application  of  those  fees  ** 
(General  Dunne)  July  18,  1670  ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Representation  of  the  People  Bill 

boundary  Commissioners,  Question,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cbequer  June  18,  17 ;  Question,  Sir  Edward 
BuUer ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer JuTie  20, 176  ;  Question,  Sir  Edward 
Buller  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer June  21,  266 

Registration  Clauses,  Question,  Mr.  Liddell; 
Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
June  18,  18 

Statistics,  Question,  Mr.  Gladstone;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  27, 
608 

Schedule  D,  Question,  Mr.  Pease  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Jtme  28,  666 

The  Lodger  Franchise,  Question,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ;  Answer,  The  Attorney  General 
June  28,  667 

Area  of  the  New  Boroughs,  Question,  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  July  1 ,  774 

The  Ratepaying  Clause,  Question,  Mr.  Den- 
man  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer July  2,  854 

\cont. 


Representation  of  the  People  Bill — cent. 

Re-distnbuHon  of  Seats,  Question,  Mr.  Whal- 
ley  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer Jtdy  9,  1263 

The  Debate  of  Jtdy  22,  Personal  Explanation, 
The  Earl  of  Camarron  July  23, 1916 

Representation  of  the  People  Bill  [BiU  79] 

(Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr,  Secretary 
Walpole,  Secretary  Lord  Stanley) 

c.  Committee  June  18,  18 

Clause  15  (UniTersity  of  London  to  return  One 
Member) 

Clause  16  (Electors  for  Members  of  the  Uni- 
Tersity of  London) 

Clause  17  (Successive  Occupation) 

Clause  18  (Joint  Occupation  in  Counties) 

Clause  19  (Registration  of  Voters) 

Clauses  20  and  21  omitted 

Clause  22  (Courts  lor  the  Election  for  Members 
for  Counties) 

Clause  23  (Provision  for  increasing  Polling 
Places  in  Counties) 

Clause  24  Rooms  to  be  hired  wherever  they 
can  be  obtained) — r.p. 

Committee  June  20,  176 

Clause  24  (Rooms  to  be  hired  wherever  they 
can  be  obtained) 

Clause  25  (Vice  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
London  to  be  the  Returning  Officer) 

Clauses  26,  27,  and  28,  agreed  to 

Clause  29  (Electors  may  Vote  by  Voting 
Papers)— E.p. 

Committee  June  21,  269 

Clause  31  (Indosure  Commissioners  to  appoint 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  examine  Bonn- 
daries  of  New  Boroughs,  and  report  if  En- 
largement necessary) 

Clause  32  (Foiling  Booths,  at  which  certain 
Voters  are  to  Poll),  struck  out 

Clause  33  (Repeal  of  Proviso  to  6  Vict.  o.  18) 

Clauses  34  and  35,  struck  out 

Clause  36  (Corrupt  Payment  of  Rates  to  be 
punishable  as  bribery),  290 

Clause  37  (Members  holding  Offices  of  Profit 
from  the  Crown  are  not  required  to  vacate 
their  Seats  on  Acceptance  of  other  Offices), 
300 

Clause  38  (Provision  in  Case  of  Separate  Re* 
gisters)  postponed,  302 

Clause  39  (Temporary  Provisions  consequent  on 
Formation  of  New  Boroughs)  agreed  to,  303 

Clause  40  (General  Saving  Clause)--B.p. 

Committee  Jum  24,  430 

Clause  40  (General  Saving  Clause) 

Clause  41  (Writs,  dec.,  to  be  made  conformable 
to  this  Act),  agreed  to 

Clause  42  (Construction  of  Act)^B.p.  486 

Committee  June  25,  508 

Clause  42  (Construction  of  Act) 

Clause  43  (Interpretation  of  Terms),  509 

Clause  31  (Inclosure  Commissioners  to  appoint 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  examine  Boun- 
daries of  new  Boroughs,  and  report  if  En- 
largement necessary)— -B. p.  522 

Committee  June  27,  609 

Clause  31  (Inclosure  Commissioners  to  appoint 
Assistant  Commissioners  to  examino  Boun- 
daries of  New  Boroughs,  and  report  if  En- 
largement necessary) 

New  Clause  (Members  not  to  Vacate  their 
Seat«  OQ  Transfer  to  another  office),  612 
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Represenkaitm  of  the  People  Pitt— cont. 

Clause    A   (Proyision   for   increMed    Tolling 

Places),  616 
Clause  B  ( Rooms  to  be  hired  wherever  they  can 

be  obtained),  647 
Clause  C  (Amendment  aa  to  time  for  deliTorj 

of  Lists  and  commencement  of  Register  of 

Voters) 
Clause  D  (Amendment  of  Oath  to  be  taken  bj 

Poll  Clerk) 
Clause  E  (Receipt  of  Parochial  Relief)— b.p.  648 
Committee  June  28,  668 
New  Clause  (Mode  of  demanding  Rates)  —  B.r. 

668 
Committee  Jufy  I,  792 
New  Clause  TNo  elector  who  has  been  employed 

for  reward  at  an  Election  to  be  entitled  to 

▼ote),  798 
New  Clause  (Certain  Boroughs  to  return  Three 

Member8)--R.p.  813 
Committee  July  2, 8/S7 
New  Clattee  (Certain  Boroughs  to  return  Three 

Members) 
New  Clause  (Payment  of  expenses  of  conveying 

Voters  to  the  Poll  illegal)— b.  p. 
Committee  Judy  i,  990 
New  Clause  (No  Committee  of  any  Candidate, 

to  meet  in  any  Hotel,  ^.)>  ^919 
New  Clause  (Power  to  distribute  Votes)— b.p. 

1042 
Committee  July  6, 1068 
New  Clause  (Power  to  distribute  Votes)— b.p. 
Committee  July  8,  1193— b.p. 
Committee  July  9,  1264 
New  Schedule  (A)  (Boroughs  to  return  One 

Member  only  in  future  Parliaments),  1279 
New  Schedule  (B)  (New  Boroughs  to  return 

One  Member  each),  1281 
New  Schedule  (C)  (New  Boroughs  formed  by 

Division  of  the  Borough  of  the  Tower  flam- 
lets),  1285 
New  Schedule  (D)  Counties  to  be  divided), 

1285 
Schedule    £  (Form  of  Claim   for    Lodgers), 

1289 
Schedule  X  (Notice  to  Occupants  in  respect 

of  Poor  Rates) ;  Preamble  agreed  to 
Report  July  9, 1291  [Bill  287] 

Bill,  as  amended,  considered  July  12,  1439 
New  Clause  (Voting  to  be  by  printed  papers 

placed  in  a  glass  urn  or  box),  1443 
New  Clause  (Doanition  of  "  Expenses  of  Re- 
gistration "),  1447 
New  Clause    (Copy  of  Reports  of  Commis- 
sioners to  be  eyidence) 
New  ClauM  (Convictions  for  felony  and  certain 

other   offences  to  disqualify   persona   from 

voting) 
New  Clause  (No  under  sheriff,   acting  under 

sheriff,  Ac.  to  act  as  agent  in  the  election 

of  any  Member  for  a  City  or   Borough), 

1451 
New  Clause  (Issue  of  Writs  to  County  Palatine 

of  Lancaster),  1452 
New  Clause  (Overseers  to  make  out  a  list  of 

Persons  in  arrear  of  Rates) 
Clause  2  (Application  of  Act)  • 

Clause  3  (Occupation  Franchise  for  Voters  in 

Boroughs) 
Clause  5  (The  Occupier  to  be  rated  in  Boroughs 

and  not  the  owner),  1458 
Clause  10  (Persons  reported  guilty  of  Bribery 

in  Lancaster  disqualiflod  as  Voten  fyv  Ooonty 


Representation  of  the  People  jBttt— oont. 

of  Lancaster  in  respect  of  Qualiflcation  arising 
in  said  Borough),  1459 

Clause  21  (Electors  for  Members  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London),  1460 

Clause  23  (Joint  Occupation  in  Counties) 

Clause  27  (Provision  for  Increased  Polling- 
Places) 

Clause  29  (Payment  of  Expenses  of  conveying 
Voters  to  the  Poll  illegal),  1461 

Clause  42  (Corrupt  Payment  of  Rates  to  be 
punishable  as  Bribery),  1462 

Clause  46  (General  Saving  Clause) 

New  Schedule  (F)  brought  up ;  read  l**  and 
r,  1475 

Schedule  B  (New  Boroughs),  1477 

Schedule  C  (New  Boroughs  formed  by  Division 
of  the  Borough  of  the  Tower  Hamlets), 
1479 

Schedule  D  (Counties  to  be  divided),  1481 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  S" " 
July  15, 1526 ;  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ; 
Bill  read  S«> ;  Bill  passed  fBill  250] 

I  Presented  ( The  Earl  of    Derby)  ;   read  1* 
July  16, 1615  (No.  227) 

Moved,  '*That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2» " 
( The  Earl  of  Derby)  July  22,  1774 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  (*'  That ")  to  the  end  of 
the  Motion,  and  insert  ("  The  Representation 
of  the  People  Bill  does  not  appear  to  this 
House  to  be  calculated  in  its  present  Shape 
to  effect  a  permanent  Settlement  of  this  im- 
portant Question,  or  to  promote  the  future 
good  Government  of  the  Country ;  but  the 
House,  recognising  the  urgent  Necessity  for 
the  passing  of  a  Bill  to  amend  the  existing 
system  of  Representation,  will  not  refuse  to 
give  a  Second  Reading  to  that  which  has 
been  brought  to  it  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  tbe  hope  that  in  its  future  stages 
it  may  be  found  possible  to  correct  some  of 
its  Faults,  and  to  render  it  better  fitted  to 
aooempliBh  the  proper  Objects  of  such  a 
Measure")  (The  Sari  Orey),  1803;  after 
long  debate.  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  ( The  Earl  of  ShxfUthtiry)  ; 
further  debate  adjourned 

Order  for  resuming  adjourned  Debate  read 
July  23, 19 1 6 ;  after  long  debate,  on  Question, 
Whether  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out 
shall  stand  part  of  the  Motion  ?  it  was  re- 
solved in  the  affirmative;  original  Motion 
agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 


Representation  of  the  People  (Ireland) 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  JuiM  28, 
To  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  ^  this 
House  considers  it  essential  to  the  satisfac- 
tory settlement  of  the  Question  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform  that  there  should  be  an 
amendment  of  the  Law  relating  to  the 
Representation  of  the  People  in  Ireland  as 
well  as  in  the  other  portions  of  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and  considers  it  desirable  that, 
in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  Government 
should  introduce  their  Bill  upon  that  subject 
during  the  present  Session  "  {Mr.  Chiehetier 
FarUtcue),  703 ;  Question,  "  That  the  words, 
Ac. ; "  after  long  debate,  Amendt,  withdrawn 
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Bepresentation  of  the  People  (Ireland) 

Bill       ( Coionel  French,  Mr.  Marsh) 
€.  Question,   Mr.  Darby  Griffith  ;   Aniwer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  June  18,  17 
BiU  withdrawn  •  June  28  [BiU  1 15] 

Bepresentation  of  the  People  (Scotland) 
BiU 

( Jfi*.  ChaneeUcr  of  the  Ex(^quer,  Mr.  Secretary 

Oaih(yme  Hardy,  Sir  James  Fergusson) 

cQ^uestion,  Mr.  Baxter;  Aniwer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  July  5, 1067 

(Question,  Sir  Andrew  Agnew;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Jtdy  22, 1897 

Read  2»  •  July  22  [BIU  U6] 

Rbpton,  Mr.  G,  W.  J.,  Warwick 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d. 
1235 

Richmond,    Duke   of   (President  of   the 
Board  of  Trade) 
Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  849 
Metropolis — London  Water  Supply,  1496 
Railway  Companies,  2R.  489 
Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), 2R.  1259,  1261 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1960 

Ridley,  Sir  M.  W.,  Northumberland,  If. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  15, 

22,  24,  85  ;  cL  A,  618,  633,  1024 
Supply — Houses  of  Pariiament,  1700 

BHualiim-'hee  Church  of  England 

Robertson,  Mr.  D.,  Berwickshire 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  40, 
456  ;  add.  cl.  806 


Roebuck,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Sheffield 

Egypt— Viceroy  of.  Visit  of  the,  854 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  15, 
43  ;  c/.  81.  288 ;  cl.  36,  291,  295,  296,  297, 
299 ;  cl  40,  437,  460,  462,  455 ;  add.  el 
669,670,672,  678,  676,  678,  806;  Motion 
for  Adjournment,  857,  874,  876 
Trades  unions  CoKimission— Mr.  Conolly,  1438 


RoLT,  Sir  J.,  see  Attobkex  General,  The 


Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  and 
Glebes  (Ireland)  Bill  [Bill  127] 

{Sir  C.  (yhoghkn,  Mr.  Gregory,  Mr.  Murphy) 

c.  Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2<»"  (Sir 
Colman  (yLoghUn)  July  8,  941 
Amendt.  to  leare  out  "now"  and  add  "upon 
this  day  three  months"  {Mr.  Newdegaie); 
Question,  "That  'now,'  Ac.;"  after  short 
debate,  A.  75,  N.  119 ;  M.  44  ;  words  added ; 
main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  put 
off  for  ibnt  mootbs 


RoMiLLT,  Lord 

Court  of  Appeal  Chanoery  (Despatch  of  Busi- 
ness), 2R.  1433 

Court  0{  Chanoery  (Officers),  2R.  498,  494; 
Comm.  add.  el.  765 

London,  Brighton,  and  South  Coast  Railway, 
1423 

RoHKET,  Earl  of 
Ireland— Inland  Fisheries,  Address  for  Retumi, 
1429 

EossE,  Earl  of 
Brown's  Charity,  2R.  Amendt.  498 

Ettbsell,  Earl 

Brown's  Charity,  2R.  503 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  3R.  257 
*  Ireland— Established  Church,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  354,  868,  378,  419  ;  Explanation, 

506 
Jamaica— Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Jostioe — 

Mr.  Puroell,  1717 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  of,  144, 157 ;— The 

Collective  Guarantee,  974,  976 
Mexico  — Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 

979.  1710 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Motion 

for  a  Committee,  264 
RepresenUtion  of  the  People,  2R.  1786, 1865, 

2008 
Ritualism— The  Royal  Commission,  121 
"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  1717 
Yolunteers- Employment  of,  in  Civil  disturb- 
ances, 755 

BuTtAiTD,  Dake  of 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1828 

St.  Leonards,  Lord 
Sale  of  Land  by  Auction,  Commons  Amend** 
ments,  4 

Sale  of  Land  by  AuctionBill  [h.i..] 

( The  Lord  St.  Leonards) 

I  Commons'  Amendments  considered  Jime  18,  4 

(No.  116) 

Commons'  Reasons  for  disagreeing  to  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Lords  to  the 
Amendments  made  by  the  Commons  con- 
sidered ;  then  it  was  moved  to  insist  on  the 
Amendments  to  which  the  Commons  disagree 
July  2,  848  (No.  184) 

On  Question,  whether  to  insist  ?  Cent.  9,  Not- 
Cont.  50 ;  M.  41 ;  resolved  in  the  negative, 
and  a  Message  sent  to  the  Commons  to  ac- 
quaint them  therewith 

Royal  Assent /M/y  15    [30  dE  81  Ffd.  o.  48] 

Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  (yReUly,  Lord  Cremame,  Mr.  Pirn)  [BiU  95] 
c.  Moved,  "  That  Iff.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair  "  July  2, 918 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That"  and  add 
**  the  Order  for  the  said  Committee  be  dis- 
charged "  {Mr.  Murphy) 
Question,  "  That  the  iprds,  Ac. ; "  aOer  short 
debate,  A.  71,  N.  92;  M.  21  ;  words  added ; 
main  (Question,  as  amended,  agreed  to 

leOHt* 
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SEL 


Sale  of  Liquors  on  Sunday  (Ireland)  BUl^  oont. 

Ordered,  That  the  Order  for  the  said  Committee 

be  discharged 
Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 

Committee 

Salmon  Fishery  Act  {Ireland),  1863 

Petition  presented  {Lord  Cranwirth)  June  21, 
260  ;  after  short  debate,  Petition  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  table 

Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amend- 
ment Bill  [H.L.]  ( The  Lord  Cranworth) 

L  Presented  ;  read  1**  June  21         (No.  168) 
Moved,  <<  That    the  BiU   be  now  read  2» " 

( Tke  Lord  Chancelhr)  July  1,  T61 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  (*' now/')  and    insert 

("  this  Day  Six  Months  ")  {Lord  Stanley  of 

Jlderley);  after  short  debate,  on  Question, 

"  That  (*  now,*)  Ac. ;"  Cent.  29,  Not-Cont. 

22  ;  M.  7 ;  Bill  read  2* 
List  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.  764 
Committee  *  July  2  (No.  199) 

Report*  July  4 
Moved.  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  S^**  (The 

Lord  Cranworth)  July  5, 1063 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now,")   and    insert 

("this  Day  SU  Months")  ( The  Lord  Abinger); 

after    short   debate,   on    Question,   "That 

('now,')  Ac. ;"  Cont.  17,  Not-Cont.  24 ;  M.  7  ; 

resolved  in  the  negative  ;  Bill  to  be  read  S* 

this  Day  Six  Months 
List  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.  1064 

Salohoks,  Mr.  Alderman  D.,  Oreenwieh 

Danubian  Principalities — Treatment  of  Jews, 
Motion  for  an  Address,  1140,  2071 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  23, 
64;  cl.  A,  610,  623  ;  add,  cl  1015 

Supply-— Royal  Parks,  Ac.  1692  ;— Labuan, 
1770 ;— Cultivation  of  FUx  (Ireland),  1906 

Sahitba,  Mr.  J.  D'A.,  Tavistock 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1895 
Naval  Review,  The,  1627,  1724 
Representation  of  the  Peoplo,  Comm.  Schedule 

B,  1283 

Samttelson,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 

Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Res.  56 
Trades    Unions    Commission  —  Mr.    ConoUy, 
1437, 1438 

Saitopoed,  Mr.  G.  M.  W.,  Maldon 

Libel,  Re-comm.  add,  cL  546,  548 

Mexico— Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
983 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el  36, 
296  ;  el  40,  450  ;  cl  81,  529,  530  ;  add,  cl 
823, 842, 1010, 1015, 1017 :  Consid.  Schedule 

C,  Amendt.   1479;    Schedule  D,   Amendt. 
1481  ;  3R.  1587.  1607 

South  Eastern  of  Portugal  Railway,  1436 

Sat  First 

Jultj  22— The  Lord  Kingston,  after  the  Death 
of  his  Brother 


ScHBEiBEB,  Mr.  C,  CheUenham 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  19, 
53  ;  d,  [23,  54 ;  cl  40,  482 ;  add,  cl,  675, 
873,  883 

ScLATER-BooTH,  Mr.  G.  (Secretary  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners),  ffamp- 
shire,  N, 

Frost,  Case  of  the  Pauper,  606 

Metropolitan  Poor  Law  Act — Nominees,  426 

Poor  Law  BiU,  1874 

Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1417, 1420 

Scotland 
Collection  of  Fees,  Question.  Mr.  Vfaldegrife- 

Leslle;   Answer,  Sir  Graham  Montgomery 

July  1,  768 
Education,   Obserrations,    Mr.    Grant  Doff; 

Reply,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  June  21,  303 
Oranton  and  Burntisland  Steam  Ferries,  Qoei- 

tion,  Mr.  WaldegraTe-Leslie ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Stephen  Caye  July  4,  981 ;  Question,  Mr. 

WaldegraTe-Leslie  ;    Answer,   Sir   Grthsffl 

Montj^mery  July  11»  1389 
Representation  of  the  People  BiU,  Qoettion, 

Mr.  Baxter  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 

Exchequer  July  5,  1067 
ReprescfUation  of  the    People,   Question,  Sir 

Andrew  Agnew  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 

the  Exchequer  July  22, 1897 
Ufuier  Secretary  of  State  for.  Question.  Mr. 

Baxter ;    Answer,    Mr.    Gathome  Hardy 

JuM  20, 166 

SooTT,  Lord  H.  J.  M.  D.,  Selkirkshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  29, 
233 

ScouRPiELDy  Mr.  J.  H.,  Haverfordwest 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  40, 

443,  465  ;el.A,  642  ;  add.  d.  787 
Supply — Rates  for  GoTomment  Property,  1705 

Sea  CoastFisheries  (Ireland)  BiU 

(Mr.  Blake,  Colonel  Tottenham,  Mr,  Brady) 
c.  Report  •  July  19  [BiU  308] 

Sea  Fisheries  Bill    (Mr,  Stephen  Cave, 

Mr,  Hunt,  Mr,  Shaw  Lefevre) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  •  Jtdy  2  [Bill  333] 

BiU  withdrawn  •  July  22 

Sea — Loss  of  Life  at 
Question,  Mr.  Holland ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stepbea 
CaTO  June  20,  170 

Seely,  Mr.  C,  lAncoln 
Navy — Constitution  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty, 
980  ;— Dockyard  Accounts,  1190 ;— Contrsct 
for  Gunhoats,  1512 

Sblkibk,  Earl  of 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R .  1863 

Sblwin-Ibbetson,  Mr.  H.  J.,  Essex,  S, 
Representation  of  the  People,  3R.  1599 
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Sblwtk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Oamhridge  Uhwersitf/ 

Representation  of  the  People,  Gomm.  cl,  40, 
484 

Roman  Catbolio  Churohes,  Schools,  &e,  (Ire- 
land), 2R.59 

Snpplj — Volunteers,  Report,  845 

Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge),  SR. 
84 

Uniformity  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  add,  el, 
963 

Sowage  Bill  {^^^  Secretary  Oaihome  Hardy, 
Mr.  SclaUr-Bocth) 

e.  Ordered  •  July  16 

Read  !<>•  July  18  [Bill  260] 

Read  2*  •  July  22 

SsTKOTTB,  Mr.  A.  I  Totnes 
Folford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  1158 

Sbthour,  Mr.  H.  D.,  Poole 
India — Famine  in  Orissa,  1515 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  d. 

891 ;  Preamble,  1200,  1291 ;  dR.  1571 
Supply— Houses  of  Parliament,   1701,  1702, 
1703  ;— Bounties  on  Slayes,  1898,  1899 

Shafiesbttbt,  Earl  of 

Agricultural  Employment,  2R.  1661, 1666 
OouTocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 

1168, 1180,  1181 
Increase  of  the  Episcopate,  8R.  Amendt.  245 
Parliament^'Business  of  the  House,  Motion  for 

a  Committee,  262 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  Motion  for 

Adjournment,  1872, 1017, 1923,2023 
Ritualism— The  Royal  Commission,  121,  122,  ( 

1168,  1180,1181 

Shrbidak,  Mr.  H.  B.,  Dudley 

India  Office— State  Entertainment  to  the  Sultan, 
1 668, 1726, 1727;  Motion  for  an  Address,  1759 

Inyestment  of  Trust  Funds,  Comm.  add,  cl. 
1654 

Rail ways'(  Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  cl,  1,  556 ;  cl,  4,  Amendt. 
557»  558  ;  add,  cl,  559  ;  3R.  847 

Shbewsbuby,  Earl  of 
Jamaica — Charge  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice— 
Mr.  Pnrcell,  1722 

SnrBOK,  Sir  J,,  Isle  of  Wight 
Frost,  Case  of  the  Pauper,  605 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el,  40, 
483 

Simla  Court  Martial — see  India 
Sip  John  Port's  Charity  Bill 

{Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr,  Adderlcy) 

c.  Report  •  July  2  [Bill  217] 

Re-comm.*  ;.  Report  July  4 

Considered*  July  b 

Read  3«  •  July  5 
I,  Read  1*»  {The  Earl  of  Belmore)  July  8 

Read2»*  July  19  (No.  206) 

Committee  *  July  22 

Report  •  July  23 


Slave  Trade  on  the  Nile 

Question,  Sir  T.  F.  Buxton;  Answer,  Lord 
Stanley  July  4,  980 

SiriTH,  Mr.  J.  A.,  Chichester 
Charities  and  Schools,  Rating  of,  266 
Increase  of  the  Eplsoopate,  2R.  1650 

Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Stockport 
India^Metrio  System  of  Weights  and  Measures, 

856 
Poor  Law  Board,  Comm.  1420 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  cl. 

998,  1211 

Shollett,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Dumbartonshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  addi  cl, 
818,  883 

SoLiciTOB  OENiOLiL,  The  (Sir  J.  B.  Kabs- 

lake),  Andover 
Libel,  Re-oomm.  cl.  1,  543  ;  cl,  4,  544 ;  add, 

cl.  547 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  36, 

293 ;  el,  37,  302 ;  cl.  43,  515  ;  add,  cl,  613  ; 

el.  A,  Amendt.  624,  625 ;  add,  d,  676,  1207 
Volunteers,  Res.  740 

South  Eastern  of  Portugal  Railway 
Question,  Mr.  Sandford ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley 
July  12,  1436 

South     Kensington     Museum    {National 

OaUery  Pictures) 
MoTcd,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  that  She  will  be  graciously 
pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House,  a  Copy  of  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  to  inquire  into  the  alleged 
deterioration  of  the  Pictures  belongiug  to  the 
National  Gallery  deposited  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum"  {Mr,  DiUwyn)  June  25, 
539  ;  a!fter  short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Spain 

**  Tornado*'  Case  of  the.  Question,  The  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde  ;  Answer,  The  ilarl  of  Malmes- 
bury  July  1, 765  ;  Obsenrations,  Mr.  Gregory ; 
Reply,  Sir  Roundell  Palmer  July  23, 2034 

"  Tornado  "  and  the  '*  Mermaid"^Cate  of  the 
— Petition,  Observations,  The  Marquess  of 
Clanricarde;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Derby 
July  19,  1714  ;  short  debate  thereon 

"  Mermaid,"  Case  of  the,  Amendt.  on  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  Juh  19,  To  leave  out 
from  ''That,''  and  aJd  '*  an  humble  Ad- 
dress be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  stating 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  de- 
mand for  compensation  from  the  Spanish 
Government  made  in  respect  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ship  '  Mermaid '  was  just  and 
right,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
Correspondence  laid  before  this  House  which 
would  sanction  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  withdrawing  from  the  demand  that  has 
been  made  **  {Mr,  Headlam),  1743  ;  Question, 
"That  the  words,  dto.  ;"  after  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 
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Speakbb,  The  (Bight  Hon.  J.  E.  Deniton) 
Nott%ngham9hir$y  N, 

Army — March  of  Troops  to  Hoanslov,  1526 

Ireland— Trinity  College,  Dablin,  Res.  56 ;— 
Taxation,  Res.  1809 

Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  2R.  1895 

Naval  Reyiew,  The,  1519 

Parliament — Members'  Seats  in  the  House, 
163; — Alteration  of  Notices  of  Questions, 
1066 

Representation  of  the  People,  Consld.  el,  5, 1458 

Roman  Catholio  Churches,  Schools,  Ac.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  955 

Stacfoole,  Mr.  W.,  Ennia 
Roman  Catholio  Churches,  Schools,  Ac.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  958 

Stanhope,  Earl 

Christ  Church  (Oxford)  Ordinances,  2R.  1426 
Convocation  and  the  Commission  on  Ritualism, 
1180 

Staithope,  Mr.  J.  Banks,  Ltncolmhire^  N. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl.  86, 
297  ;  d.  40,  462 

Btajxlet,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  (Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Afifairs),  Lynn 

Abyssinia— Captives  in,  1728 

Cochin  China—British  Consulate,  427 

Columbian  States—British  Commerce  with  the, 
667 

Crete— A£Gsdrs  of,  173  ; — Insurrection  in,  269, 
420 ;— Case  of  the  "  Arkadi,"  1188,  2073, 
2074 

Danublan  Principalities — Treatment  of  Jews, 
Motion  for  an  Address.  1140,  2072 

Education,  Technical,  Abroad,  1723 

Egypt— Viceroy  of.  Visit  of  the,  665,  853,  854 

Foreign  Decorations,  2071 

"  Mermaid/'  Destruction  of  the  Ship,  Motion 
for  an  Address,  1750 

Mexico — Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  984, 
1393, 1394 

Naval  Review,  The,  1627 

Navy— Commodore  Wiseman  and  the  Turkish 
Navy,  1622, 1878 

Slave  Trade  on  the  Nile,  981 

South  Eastern  of  Portugal  Railway,  1486 

Supply— Niger  Exhibition,  1771 ;— Coolie  Emi- 
gration, 1771,  1772;— Bounties  on  Slaves, 
1773, 1899 ;— Consuls  Abroad,  1900, 1901  ;— 
Services  in  China,  Ac.  tfr. ;— Ministers  at 
Foreign  Courts,  1902  ;—  Special  Missions, 
1903 

'*  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2065 

United  States— The  '*  Alabama"  Claims,  769 

SxANLBT  OP  Aldeblet,  Lord 

Chatham  and  Sheerness  Stipendiary  Magis- 
trate, 2R.  3 

Merchant  Shipping,  2R.  851 

Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House,  Motion 
for  a  Committee,  264 

Railway  Companies,  2R.  490 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi« 
cation V  2R.  1257,  1260, 1261 

Salmon  Fishery  (Ireland)  Act  Amendment|  2B. 
Amendt.  762 ;  3R.  1064 


Statate  Law  Bevision  Bill 

(TKe  Lord  Chcuiceaoir) 

e.  Committee  * ;  Report  June  24        [Bill  194] 
Read  3**  Juty  \ 
Royal  Assent  Ju(y  15  [30  k  81  Fu4.  c.  59] 

Stipendiary  Magistrates — Minutes  ofEvu 

dence — The  Cornish  Magistrates 
Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;   Answers,   Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy,  Mr.  Kendall  Jvfy  15, 1518 


BUnrm  Warnings 
Question,  Colonel  Sykes  ;  Answer,  Blr.  Stephen 
Cave   JuTie   24,   426  ;    Question,    Colonel 
Sykes  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stephen  Cave  July  8, 

1187 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply /u/y  19, 
To  leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  "it 
is  inexpedient,  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
pension of  'Storm  Warnings,'  to  continue 
the  present  arrangement  with  the  Com* 
mittee  of  the  Royal  Society,  at  an  expense 
of  £10,000  per  annum,  the  average  cost  of 
the  Meteorological  Department  of  Uie  Board 
of  Trade  having  been  £4,300  per  annum 
{Colonel  Syket),  1728 


$9 


Stbadbboxe»  Earl  of 
Agricultural  Employment,  9R.  1664 


Stbatfobd  se  Redoleffe,  Yificount 
Abyssinia — Imprisonment  of  British  Subjects, 

239,  242 
Luxemburg,  Grand  Duchy  o(  155 ; — ^The  Col- 
lective Guarantee,  977 
Mexico  — Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximiliaiiy 

1252,1253,  1709,1710 
Moldavia — Persecution  of  Jews,  Motion  for  an 

Address,  746,  751 
Parliament — Notice  of  Questions,  1254 
Representation  of  the  People,  2R.  1826 

Stbathedek,  Lord  (boo  Cahpbelli  Lord) 

BTRATKjrAiss,  Lord 
Army  —  Transport  and  Supply  Departments, 
598 

Street  Outrages— Preservation  of  the  Peace 
^ne  Militia 

Question,  Colonel  Biddulph ;  Answer,  Sir  John 
Pakington  June  19,  87 

Stitaet,  Colonel  "W.,  Bedford 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholio  Relief 
Acts,  Comm.  Motion  fov  Adjournment,  652 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), Comm.  553 ;  cU  4, 557 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  odd,  ek 
1240,  1241 

Stucley,  Sir  G.  S.,  Barnstaple 
Cattle  Plague,  16  ;  — Importation  of  Foreigo 
GatUe,  666 


SUL       SUR 
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SuUan  of  Turk^if—Vidt  of  Ae 

Naval  Review,  Obserrations,  Colonel  Knox; 
Replj,  Mr.  Gorry  July  15,  1519 ;  Qaostion, 
Colonel  Gilpin ;  Answer,  The  Chanoellor  of 
the  EzchequjBr  Jtdy  16, 1626 

India  Cffiee^SicUe  Entertainm€iU,  Question, 
Mr.  Fftwoett ;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  July  16,  1624;  Question,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Sheridan;  Answer,  Sir  Stafford  Northoote 
Jtdy  18,  1668;  Question,  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheri- 
dan ;  Answer,  Sir  Staflbrd  Northoote  July  19, 
1726 

Amei^dt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  July  19, 
To  lea?^  out  ftom  "That/'  and  add  "an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Ma- 
jestjf  that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased 
to  giye  directions  that  there  be  lidd  before 
this  House,  a  List  of  the  Persons  inyited 
id  meet  the  Sultan  at  the  State  Entertain, 
ment  to  be  giyen  to  His  Majesty  by  the  Indian 
GoYemment"  ( Jfi*.  Henry  B.  Sheridan),  1759; 
after  short  debate,  Queetio&i  "That  the 
words,  Ao.,"  put,  and  agreed  to 

Vohmteer  Review,  Question,  Lord  Eloho ; 
Answer,  The  Chanoellor  of  the  Exchequer 
July  16, 1518 


Simclay  fiednures  Bill 

{Vuc(nirU  Amberley,  Mr,  8.  MtU,  Mr,  Coleridge) 

0.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2o" 
( VueourU  AnU>erky\  June  19,  89 
Amendt.  to  leaye  out  "now,"  and  add  "upon 
this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  Kinnaird) ;  after 
debate.  Question,  "  That  *  now,'  d(c.,"  put, 
find  negatiTed ;  words  added :  main  Ques- 
tion, as  amended,  agreed  to ;  Sill  put  off  for 
Biz  months  [Bill  106] 


8UPPLT 

Considered  in  Committee  —  Post  Owioi 
Pacx^t  Ssbtiob  June  21,  851— Resolution 
reported  June  24 

Report  [18th  June]  July  1,  84i— Postponed 
Resolution — Thx  VoLimmB  FoBox--Con- 
sidered ;  after  short  debate.  Resolution 
agreed  to 

Considered  in  Committee  —  Crrn.  Sxetiox 
EsTXMiTXB — Class  VI — Superannuation  and 
Retired  Allowanoes,  Ac.  July  12,  1487— 
Resolutions  reported  July  15 

Considered  in  Committee  —  Citil  Sxbtioi 
EsTnuTSfl — Class  VI. — Superannuation  and 
Retired  Allowanoes,  Ac.— <)lass  I.— Public 
Works  and  Buildings  July  18, 1672— Resolu- 
tions reported  July  19 

Considered  in  Committee  —  Civil  Ssbtiob 
EsTiMATBB  »- Class  V. — Colonial,  Consular, 
and  other  Foreign  Services  July  19, 1769— 
Resolutions  reported  July  22 

CoDsiderea  in  Committee  —  Citil  Ssbtiob 
EsTiMATss — Class  V. — Colonial,  Consular, 
and  other  Foreign  SerTices — Miscellaneous, 
Special,  and  Temporary  Objects  Jtdy  22, 1807 
— Resolutions  reported  JtUy  25 


SuBTSBs,  Mr.  H.  £.4  Jleri/ordehiro 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add,  el, 
121 1 


JLX2X 


STDinsTy  Tisootint 

Charities,  Assessment  ai,  745 
Chatham  and  Sheemesi  Stipendiary  Ma^i* 
trate,  2R.  4 

Syiceb,  Colonel  W.  K.,  Aberdeen  City 
Army— Case  of  Colour  Sergeant  CoaneU,  85S 
Board  of  Works,  666 
Metropolitan  ImproTement,  1877 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d, 

806,  867,  1226 
Storm  Warnings,  426, 1187:  Res.  1728 
Supply  —  Labuan,  1770; — Niger  ExpeditioB, 

1771 ;— Bounties  on  SIbtos, l77> 

Stnak,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co. 

Abyssinia — ^Expedition  to,  1511 

Army— Medical  Officers,  Res.  1141, 1148, 1147; 
—Army  Medical  Warrant  of  1858, 1890 

Courts  of  Law  Officers  (Inland },  Re-comm. 
el.  85,  1250 

Industrial  Schools  (Ireland),  Comm«  117 

Ireland— Taxation,  ttea.  1812 

libel,  Re-oomm.  add,  el,  545 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d,  29, 
213 

Roman  CathoUo  Ohurohes,  Schools,  fto.  (Ire- 
land), 2R.  959 

Tai:bot  bb  Malahcdb,  Lord 
Brown's  Charity,  2R.  501 

Tancred's  CharitiM  BiU 

(Lord  Robert  Montagu,  Mr.  AdderUy) 
0.  Re-oomm.*;  JiiZy4— b.».  [BiU 207] 


TLVSTOVf  Lord 
ConTOoi^on  and  the  Commission  on  Ritoalifm, 

1170 
Galway  Ilarbour  (Composition  of  Debt),  SR. 
965 


Tatlob,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leieeiter 

Fttlford  and  Wellstead,  Case  of;  166 ;  Motion 

for  an  Address,  1147, 1156, 1263 
Meetings  in  Royal  Parks,  1626  ;  2R.  Amendt. 

1884,  1894 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  d, 

670 ;  Consid.  el,  3,  Amendt.  1457 
Whortleberry  Case,  The,  1543 

lenaiitB  ImproYements  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Lord  Naoi,  Mr,  SoHeitor  Cfeneral  for  Iretamd) 
0.  BiU  withdrawn  •  JuJy  22  [BUI  29] 

Tests  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Camliridge 

Bill  {Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr,  Oranit  Dmf) 

e.  Moved.  "*  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  ^'' {Mr. 
Coleridge)  June  18,  83 

After  short  debate,  MoTcd,  "  That  this  House 
do  now  adjourn "  (Jfr.  Henley) ;  A.  80, 
N.  95  ;  M.  15  ;  MoTcd,  '*  That  the  Debate 
be  a<youmed"  {Mr.  Beresford  Hope);  De- 
bate adioumed 

A^'ourned  Debate  July  16, 1655 
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TeiU  Abolition  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  £tZI— 
oont. 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 
this  day  three  months  "  {Sir  Michael  BichS' 
Beaeh) ;  after  short  debate,  Question,  *'  That 
*  now/  Ac.  "  pat,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill 
read  d<>  [Bill  16] 

I.  Read  !••  (The  Earl  of  Kimberley)  July  18 

(No.  285) 

'•  Tornado,**  Ca$e  of  the — see  Spain 

ToBSENs,  Mr.  W.  T.  MoCollagb,  Finshwy 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1877 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  10 ; 
Amendt.  52  ;  d,  29, 180 ;  Amendt.  183,  206 

TowKSHSNDy  Marquess  of 
,  Industrial  Schools,  2R.  1711, 1713 
Morewood,  Mr.  J.  J.,  Case  of.  Motion  for  a 
Committee,  660 

Trades  Union  Gonunission  Act  (1867) 
Extension  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  G.  Hardy,  Mr,  ScUxJter-Booth) 

€.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  July  3  [BiU  227] 

Rcad2o*/tiZy8 

Order  for  Committee  read ;  MoTed, "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do   now  leave  the    Chair"  (Mr, 
Oaihome  Hardy)  July  11, 1398 ;  after  de- 
bate, BiU  considered  in  Committee  and  re- 
ported 
Read3**»/trfy  12 
I.  Read  !*•  (The  Earl  ofBelmare)  July  15 
Read  2*  •  July  18  (No.  225) 

Committee  •  July  19  (No.  243) 

Report  *  July  22 
Read3»*/tt/y23 
Royal  Assent  August  12  [30  A  31  Viet,  o.  74] 

Trades  Uniom — Boyal  Committion^Mr. 
Conolly 

Question,  Mr.  Samnelson ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Gathome  Hardy  July  12,  1437 

Tramways  (Ireland)  Acts  Amendment 

Bill      (Mr,  MonteU,  Mr,  Sherrif) 

e.  Committee  •  July  1 1— bjp.  [Bill  124] 

Conmiittee*  July  23 — lup, 

Transnbstantiation,  ftc.  Declaration  Abo- 
lition BiU       ( The  Earl  of  Kimberley) 

I,  Moved,  "  That  the  House  do  now  resolve  itself 
into  a  Committee  on  the  said  Bill"  (The 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  July  11, 1379 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("  now  ")  and  insert  ("  this 
Day  Six  Months  '*)  (  The  Marmtets  of  West' 
meaih) ;  after  short  deha^e,  Question,  That 
(**  now  ")  Ac.,  put,  and  agreed  to ;  House  in 
Committee 

Moved,  That  the  Bill  be  now  reported 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  ("now")  and  insert 
("  this  Day  Three  Months  ")  ( The  Marquesi 
of  Westrntaih) ;  on  Question,  That  ("now  "J 
Ac,  resolved  in  the  affirmative ;  Bill  reported 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3*"  (7%« 
Earl  of  Kimberley)  July  16, 1617;  Bill  read  8* 


Tb£sbt»  Mr.  J.  W.,  Lyme  Segis 
Representation  of  the  People,  (Jonsid.  add,  eh 
1452 


Teetbltan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  I\fnetnouth 
Army— The  13th  Hussars,  1393 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm*  el,  15, 
Amendt.  37,  43 

TaoLLOPB,   Right  Hon.  Sir  J.,  Lincoln* 

shire,  S, 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  el.  A,  618 

Trusts  (Scotland)  BiU  [a.i..] 

(The  Lord  ChaneeUar) 

I.  Presented ;  read  1«*  July  I  (No.  195) 

Read  2*  *  July  12 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  15 

Readd"*  JuZy  16 
e.  Read  1»  •  July  19  [BiU  266] 


Turkey 

Appointment  of  Sir  TTiUiam  Wiseman,  Qnes- 
tion,  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill ;  Answer,  Lord 
Stanley  July  16,  1621  ;  Question,  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  Mill ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley  July  22, 
1873 

**Arkadi,'*  The,  Question,  Mr.  Layard;  An- 
swer, Lord  Stanley  July  8, 1188 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Layard ;  Answer,  Lord  Stanley  July  23, 
2072  e  of 

Insurrection  in  Crete,  Question,  The  Dnk  20, 
Argyll ;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Derby  June  er, 
158  ;  Question,  Mr.  Darby  Griffith ;  Answk ; 
Lord  Stanley,  172 ;  Question,  Mr.  Mon  s- 
Answer,  Lord  Stanley  June  21,  269 ;  Qued 
tion,  Mr.  Darby  Griffith ;  Answer,  Lor 
Stanley  June  24,  429 

TrecOment  of  Christians,  Question,  The  Earl 
of  Denbigh;  Answer,  The  Earl  of  Derby 
June  24, 353 

Tnmpike  Acts  Continnance  BlQ 

(Mr.  Secretary  O,  Hardy,  Mr,  Setater-Boath) 

c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  *  July  8  [BiU  232] 

Moved,  "  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2<> "  July  22, 
1909  ;  after  short  debate,  BUI  read  2« 

Tnmpike  Tmsts  Arrangements  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  O.'lfiardy,  Mr,  SelaUr-Booth) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  July  8  [BUI  233] 

Read  2*»  •  July  11 

Committee  * ;  Report  July  12 

Read3<'«  Ju/yl5 
I,  Read  1**  (The  Earl  of  BeUnore)  July  16 

Read  2«*  July  18  (No.  229) 

Committee  *  ;  Report  July  19 

Read3>*/ii;y22 

Royal  Assent  July  25    [30  &  31  Vtct.  o.  66] 

Tnmpike  Trusts  Bill 

(Mr.  KnatchbuU'Hugessen,  Mr,   Qeorge  CUvSf 

Mr,  Ayrton,  Mr.  Ooldney) 
e.  BUI  withdrawn  •  July  22  [BUI  189] 
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Uniformity  Act  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr,  FawceU,  Mr,  Bauverie) 

e.  Order  for  Committee  read ;  Moved,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair"  July  3, 
962 ;  after  short  debate,  Bill  considered  in 
Committee  and  reported  [Bill  68] 

Considered*  July  4 

United  States-^** Alabama''  Claims 
Question,  Mr.  Baxter ;   Answer,  Lord  Stanley 
July  1,  760 

Vaccination  Bill 

{Lord  R,  Montagu,  Mr,  O.  Eardy,  Mr,  Earle) 

e.  Considered  •  June  24  [BUI  175] 

Moved,  *<  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  d"" "  June  27» 

649 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  **  now,"  and  add  "  upon 
this  day  six  months"  (Mr,  VanderbyVji  after 
short  debate,  Question,  **  That  *  now,'  dra., " 
put,  and  agreed  to ;  main  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to ;  Bill  read  Z^ 
I.  Read  1«*  (The  Lord  PrenderU)  June  28 

(No.  189) 
Read  2*,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 

July  11 ;  list  of  the  Committee,  1388 
Report  of  Select  Committee  July  19  (No.  239) 
Conunittee  *  July  23— b.p. 

Valuation  of  Property  Bill 

{Mr,  Bunt,  Mr.  Secretary  WalpoU,  Mr, 
Secretary  Oaihorne  Bardy) 
e.  BiU  withdrawn  •  July  18  [BUI  177] 

Vance,  Mr.  J.,  Armagh  City 

Courts  of  Law  OfOoers  (Ireland),  Re-comm. 
d,  35,  Amendt.  1250 

Eoclesiastioal  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Acts,  Comm.  487 

Industrial  Schools  (Ireland),  Comm.  Amendt. 
117 

Railways  (Guards'  and  Passengers'  Communi- 
cation), 3R.  847 

Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  31, 
530,  533,  611 ;  add,  el,  669,  673,  702,  789, 
1014  ;  Amendt.  1017,  1018, 1203 

Supplj — Nonconforming,  Ac.  Ministers  (Ire- 
land), 1677 ;— Bounties  on  Slaves,  1772 

• 

VakbebbtLi  Mr.  P.,  Bridgwater 
Cochin  Chinar-British  Consulate,  427 
Vaccination,  3R.  Amendt.  649 


Vealf  OrueUie$  in  the  Preparatian  of 
Question,  Mr.  Bagwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gathome 
Hardy  Jtdy  1, 770 

VzENEB,  Sir  W.,  Armagh  Co. 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  and  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Acts,  Comm.  487 

Vebvst,  Sir  H.,  Buckingham 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  eL  A, 
623.  632 ;  add,  cl,  1014,  1015,  1021,  1032, 
1202 


Vice  Admiralty  Conrts  Act  Amendment 

Bill  [H.L.]        (The  Lord  Chaneellor) 

c.  Read  2^  •  June  24  [Bill  155] 

Committee  *  ;  Report  June  28 
Read3**J«7y  1 
Royal  Assent  July  15       [30  ds  31  Vict,  c.  45] 


YivuTSf,  Hon.  Captain  J.  C.  "W.,  Ihtro 

Army — Lieut.  Colonels  of  Cavalry,  429;— 
March  of  Troops  to  Hounslow,  1525  ; — In- 
crease of  Pay,  1873 

Birmingham  Riots,  17 

Metropolis — Hyde  Park  Review,  772 

Mexico— Fate  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  985 

New  Zealand— Troops  in,  2082 

Parliament— Public  Business,  779 

Volunteers,  Res.  728,  732,  744 


Vivuw,  Mr.  H.  H.,  Olamorgamhire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  cl,  40» 
Amendt.  471 


Volunteers 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  June  28^ 
To  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  "  the  Vo- 
lunteer Force  was  established  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  security  against  Foreign  Inva- 
sion, and  that  the  Members  of  t^t  force, 
in  cases  of  domestic  tumult  or  di>turbance, 
have  no  obligations  or  duties  distinct  from 
those  of  other  Citizens,  and  are  in  such  cases 
no  more  than  any  other  Citizen  liable  to 
orders  or  instructions  from  the  Military  or 
Civil  Authorities"  (Captain  Vivian),  728; 
Question,  "  That  the  words,  &o, ; "  after 
long  debate,  Question  put,  and  negatived; 
Amendt.  again  proposed 

Amendt.  proposed  to  Uie  said  proposed  Amendt. 
by  leaving  out  from  the  word  "  Citizens,"  to 
the  end  of  the  proposed  Amendt.  (Mr. 
AyrUm) ;  original  Question,  as  amended,  put, 
and  agreed  to 

Resolved,  **  That  the  Volunteer  Force  was 
established  solely  for  the  purpose  of  secu- 
rity against  Foreign  Invasion,  and  that  the 
Members  of  that  Force,  in  cases  of  domestic 
tumult  or  disturbance,  have  no  obligationa 
or  duties  distinct  from  those  of  other 
Citizens  " 

Riots  at  Birmingham^  Questions,  Mr.  Hors- 
man,  Mr.  Whalley  ;  Answers,  Sir  John  Pa- 
kington,  Mr.  Gathome  Hardy  June  20, 173  ; 
Question,  BIr.  Horsman  ;  Answer,  Sir  John 
Pakington  June  24,  428 

Supply^The  VokmUer  Force,  Report  [13th 
June]  July  1,  844  —  Postponed  Resolution 
considered ;  after  short  debate.  Resolution 
agreed  to 

Volunteers.  Employment  of,  in  CivU  Disturb^ 
aneee — The  in#<nf^t<m«,  Obswations,  Earl 
do  Grey ;  Reply,  The  £arl  of  Malmesbury 
July  1,  751 


Walcott,  Admiral  J.  E.,  Christchurch 
Africa — West  Coast — Naval  Squadron,  Res, 
2077 
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Waldegsite-Leslis,  Hon.  0.,  Ua$^ing» 
Local  GoTernment  Supplemental  (No.  2),  Lords 

Amendments,  1421 
Sootland—Colleetion  of  Fees,  768  ;— Granton 

and  Burntisland  Steam  Ferries,  881, 1389 

Waleeb,  Major  O.  G.,  Bumfrieishire 
Army — Snider  Rifle,  1517 

I 

Walpole,  Eight  Hon.  S.  H.,  Cambridge 
University 
Attorneys,  Ac.  Gertifloato  Duty,  6fil 
Inyestment  of  Trust  Funds,  Comm.  add.  el, 

1653 
Representation  of  tbe  People,  Comm.«{.  17, 49 ; 

el.  D,  648 
Teste  Abolitioa  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)!,  8it. 
83,1658 

Walbovd,  Mr.  J.  W.»  TiMtUm 

Representation  of  tho  People,  Ooqmu  odd.  ei. 

881, 1233 
Supply— Hojises  of  Parliament,  1700 

Walsh,  Sir  J.  B.«  Sadnarshire 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  el,  29, 
181 

War  Department   Property  Protection 

Bin  [H.L.]         ( The  Earl  of  Longford) 

i.  Presented ;  read  1*  •  June  27        (No.  188) 
MoTed,  «  That  the  BiU  be  now  read  2*  "  (Jlie 
Earl  of  Longford)  July  5, 1062 ;  after  ttiort 
debate.  Bill  read  2* 
Oommittee  •  July  8  (No.  209) 

Report  */ttZy  9 
Read  3**  July  11 
e,  Read  l^  •  July  15  [BiU  255] 

Read  2<>  *  July  22 

Wabneb,  Mr.  £.,  Nonrioh 

Postal  ^Post  0£Sce  Arrangomente,  1100 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  add.  cl. 
Amendt.  1016, 1029 ;  Amendt.  1030, 1031 

Wdrrington,  Railway  Accident  at 
Notice  (Mr.  0'Beime)July  15,  1518  ;  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  O'Beime ;  Answer,  Mr.  Stephen 
Cave  July  18, 1667 

WATEnr,  Mr.  E.  W.,  Sioekport 
Carriers  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  1614 
Ceylon — GoTemmentof,  988 
In^ — Land  Reyenues,  1395 
Representation  of  the  People,  Comm.  d.  43, 
514 ;  add.  el.  673 

Watson,  Case  of  WUKam-^Jjato  of  Arrest 

for  Lehi 
Question,  Mr.  Gilpin ;  Answer,  The  Attorney 
General  June  24,  427 

Weight!  and  Meaanres  (Dnblin)  Bill 

{Lord  Ncuu,  Mr.  Attorney  Oeneral for  Ireland) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  July  18  [Bill  263] 


Weights  and  Measures,  Inspsction  of 
Question,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk  ;   Answer,  Mr* 
Gathome  Hardy  July  1,  773 

WESTBtTBT,  Lord 
Court  of  Chancery  (OfiEloers),  2R.  494 

Westemt,  Sir  T.  B.,  Essex,  If. 
Representation  of  the  People,  Consid.  Sohednio 
D,  1481 

West  India  Bishops  and  Clergy  Ilill 

{Mr,  Remington  MUU,  Mr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Lamant} 

e.  Oommittee  *  June  18— r, p.  [Bill  126] 

BiU  withdrawn  •  July  22 
Question,  Mr.  Remington  Mills ;  Answeri  Mr. 
Adderley  July  22, 1878 

Westkeath,  Marquess  of 
Transubsiantiation,  ^o.  Deolarsfttion  Abolition, 
Oomm.  Amendt.  1370, 1884  ;  8R,  101)" 

Wezfixrd  Oraad  Jury  Bill 
(fJolonel   Tottenham,  Sir  James  Power,  Mfr. 

Ktwanagh) 

c.  Ordered;  read  V  July  18  [BiI1264] 

Read2o*/ii;y  19 
Committee*  ;  Report  July  22 
Considered  */«2y  23 

Whallbt,  Mr.  G.  H.,  Peterborough 

Banns  of  Matrimony,  2R.  940 
Birmingham— Riote   at,   174,    175  ;  —  Mr. 

Murphy's  Discourses,  925,  1262, 1765 
Carriers  Act  Amendment,  Comm.  1614 
Ireland— Taxation,  Res.  1308, 1309 
Parliament — Alteration  of  Notices  of  Ques- 
tions, 1065,  1067;— St.  Stephen's  C^t, 
1486 
Poor  Law  Board,  Cqn)m.  1419, 1421 
Representation  of  the  People,  1263 
Roman  Catholic  Churches,  Schools,  iw.  (Ire* 

land),  2R.  954,  955,956 
Supply — Volunteers,  Report,  845; — Superan* 

nuation,  1458 ;— Poliah  Refugees,  1489 
"  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2070 

Whabncutre,  Lord 
Egypt— Viceroy  of.  Visit  of  the,  868 

Whitbbeai),  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 
Representation  of  the  Peoiple,  Comm.  etdd*  tk 
1234 

White,  Hon.  Capt.  C,  Tipperary  Co, 
Increase  of  the  Epiioopate,  1878 

White,  Mr.  J,,  Brighton 
Representation  of  the  People,  Oomm.  el.  A, 
629 ;  add.  el.  808, 1006 

Williams,  Colonel  T.  P.,  Marlow  {Chreai) 
Merchant  Seamen  in  Beaumaris  Gaol,  989 
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WnroHiLSEAy  Earl  of 
IrelaDd — Established  Churoh,  Motion  for  an 
Address,  421 

Woodhouse  Collection 
Select  Committee  appointed,  "  to  consider  and 
report  on  the  condaot  of  Mr.  Consol  Ge- 
neral Saunders  with  reference  to  the  be- 
quest, by  the  late  Mr.  James  Woodhouse, 
of  his  Coins  and  other  Antiquities  to  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  "(Jfr.Xoiw) 
July  16,  1614 ;  list  of  tho  Conimittee, 
1615 

Writs  Registratioii  (Scotland)  Bill 

(M*.  Walpole,  Sir  Graham  Montgomtrif) 
c.  BiU  withdrawn  <»  Juiy  22  [BiU  160] 


WbotteslsYi  Lord 

Merchant  Shipping,  2E.  851 


Wtld,  Mr.  J.,  Bodmin 

Army— Staff  Officers  of  PensionerSy  1880 
Bepresentation  of  the  People,  Comm.  rf.  29, 
220  ;  add.  d.  810, 1021 ;  Schedule  A,  1270 
Supply— Niger  Expedition,  1776 
<*  Tornado,"  Case  of  the,  2064 


TosK,  Arohbishop  of 

Increase  of  tho  Episcopate,  SR.  247 
Ritualism— The  Royal  Oommiaiion,  248 


ERRATA* 

Folio  497,  line  6  from  bottom,  /or  oarelully  in  tho  will,  rwuf  oarefiilly  read 

the  will. 

Folios  1250  and  1251,/or  Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Warren),  read 
Attorney  General  for  Ireland  (Mr.  Chatterton). 

Folio  1262,  line  22  from  bottom,/or  Deus,  read  Dens. 

Folio  1376,  line  21,/or  Lord  Athlumney,  read  Lord  Moredyth. 

Folio  1907,  Vote  19, /or  £791,  read  £13,592. 


END  OF  VOLUME  CLXXXYHI.,  AND  FOXJBTH  VOLUME  OF  THE 

SESSION  1867. 
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